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A DIALOG UK. 

Nsw- Year's-Day. Ah ! my dear Journal, I was sure 
that you would receive me with a trailing face. There 
are many persona who look suspiciously on me, and 
when I offer to shake hands with them, they hold out 
the tips of their forefingers in a way so cold and repul- 
sive, that they wound my feelings deeply ; for I have 
feelings, however little I may look like It. 

Edik. Lit. Jour. " The cold in clime are cold in 
Mood ; M hut wi are not so. Wo were so intimately ac- 
quainted with your elder brother, 1830, that we should 
consider ourselves acting very strangely indeed, were we 
to refuse to acknowledge any member of his family. 
Poor 1830! he was one of the best fellows we ever 
ksjswv — passionate, to be sure, and with an immense 
hup of destructiveness, as witness several dynasties 
which he broke up, as a child breaks up its toys ; but in 
his domestic and social moods, and with his own friends 
—and we held one of the first places in his regard — he 
full of gentle feelings, pleasant fancies, and quaint 



Xzw-YxAa*s-DAr {muck effected, and pulling out a 
Cumbria handkerchief. ) Your praise of my brother touches 
ase the mora that I never saw him. He went forth into the 
world before I remember any thing, and, until his recent 
death, my relations insisted on my living a very retired 
and solitary life. One word of praise frot ' you is worth 
a thousand homilies. 

Edist. Lit. Jour. We are certainly not much given 
to tatter ; and when we say that we and 1830 enjoyed 
nuuty a dst%hjf ul day together, you may believe that we 
art sincere* It was at the period when he was In the 
sssamer of his life that oar friendship was drawn together 
by the closest links. Many a time and oft did we spend 
Wag hours together among the woods and streams ; and 
to same of these hours we look back with emotions that 
essj never be altogether obliterated from our heart. It 
b, indeed, melancholy to think that they should have fled 
as tost, and that he to whom we were mainly indebted 
Isr their enjoyment, should now lie buried in the tomb of 
all the Capufets. Peace to his ashes 1 It is possible that 
we may never look upon his like again. 

Nrw-YraVs-Day {wiping hi* eyes.) It la needless to 
indulge in unavailing grief. I am a scion of a noble and 
an ancient house ; and the mare my predecessors have 
distinguished themselves, the snore does it beosme me to 
exert myself also. 

Emir. Lit. Jour. You say fight ; and if, as Lord 
Ches te rfield has remarked, a pleasant countenance be as 
good as a letter of introduction, we are happy to inform 
you that yours has prepossessed us in your favour. 
Though your features have still some what of a boyUh 
are not yet quite so fully developed as they will j 



be, there is dignity and power in them. Many meanings 
lurk in the depths of your expressive eyes, and on your 
ample forehead a phrenologist would gaze with rapture ; 
for he would there discover organ towering above organ, 
like Pel ion heaped on Ossa. 

New- Year's- Day {blushing,) Indeed, indeed, you com- 
pliment my personal appearance more than it deserves. 

Edik. Lit. Jour. Not a jot; and you will not long 
have mingled in society, before that ingenuous blush at 
the sound of your own praises will cease to mantle on 
your cheek. 

Nkw- Year's- Day. Pardon me, but I hope not. I am 
resolved to avoid, if possible, the contamination arising 
from the indulgence in the fashionable vices of the day; 
and I have thus early visited you, of whom I had often 
heard even in my seclusion, to request, that in all matters 
connected with morals, and the attendant handmaids of 
Virtue— Literature, Science, and the Arts, you will act 
as my Mentor, my adviser, my guide. I know of no one 
in whose judgment I place greater confidence, or to whose 
opinions I shall ever be disposed to listen with greater 
deference. The nucleus, as you are, that draws towards 
one common centre a host of the most eminent person 
that Scotland and England can produce, your society must 
always be valuable, your conversation always varied and 
delightful. 

Edik. Lit. Jour. Pleased as we are with the 
favourable sentiments you entertain for us, it would 
be folly to 'affect to deny, that we certainly enjoy 
opportunities of bringing together as pleasant literary 
assemblies as are to be met with anywhere. It was but a 
short time before your brother's death, on last Christmas 
Day, that we took occasion to ask a few friends to meet 
with him, and he declared when be left us, which was 
not till a very late hour, that he had never enjoyed so admi- 
rable a party before. And no wonder, for among the 
ladles we bad Mrs S. C. Hall, with her warm heart 
and pleasant humour, ever fresh and new ; Miss Landon, 
with her deep feeling and beautiful fancy ; the authoresses 
of the " Odd Volume," with their lively and natural 
imaginations ; and though last not least, Gertrude* with 
her fine genius, every day springing out into riper luxu- 
riance ; — then among the men, we had the Ettrick 
Shepherd — the only Ettrick Shepherd in the world; 
Allan Cunningham, one of the most universally esteemed 
of all the Scottish writers of the day ; Tennant, the bard 
of " Anster Fair,'* in his own departments of classical 
literature and grotesque Scottish humour unequalled ; Sir 
John Sinclair, the venerable baronet who has done more 
for statistics and agriculture — two of the moat important 
subjects to which the intellect can be directed— than all 
his contemporaries put together ; Malcolm, the poet-sol- 
dier, he who has dreamt fair dreams upon the tented fields 
of Spain ; Macdonald, the poet-sculptor, who carves out 
of marble, thoughts that would be but dimly seen through 
the haze of words ; Knowles, with his original and en- 
thusiastic mind ; Came, and Chambers, and S. C. Hall, 
and Kennedy, and Thomson, and Weir, and Atkinson- 
all good men and true ; we had thete, and how could they 
fail to mnke the hours fly pa«t on wings of enchantment? 
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New- Year's- Dat. Would that I too had been with 
you on Christmas! but my hard fates prevented me. 
When shall I ever behold such a party as that which you 
hare described ! 

Edin. Lit. Jour. This very day. 

Ne w- Year's- D at. How! Is it possible ! 

Edin. Lit. Jour. We were determined that on your 
first risit to us you should hare a specimen of the society 
which our dear deceased 1890 loved so much ; and, if 
we have not formed very erroneous conclusions, you also 
will become no less attached to it. 

N*w- Year's- Da v. You overwhelm me with joy. Shall 
I be Introduced to all the persons you have mentioned ? 

Edin. Lit. Jo dr. To many of them, and also to some 
others, no less interesting, whose presence will give a new 
feature to our entertainment to-day, and will show you 
that our resources are nearly as inexhaustible as they are 
valuable. We may indeed as well take this opportunity 
of telling you, that, in anticipation of your coming, and 
In consideration of the friendly footing on which we have 
always been with the other members of your family, we 
have made arrangements by which we shall secure for 
you, during the whole period of your existence, a weekly 
treat of a similar kind to that which you shall this day 
receive, — similar, yet continually varied, and as far re- 
moved as can be from the dulness of monotony. 

New- Year's- Day. My gratitude knows no bounds. 
Much as I was prepared to love you, I find that the 
reality far exceeds my expectations. There can be only 
one such being in the world. 

Edin. Lit. Jour. There is only one. But our friends 
have already assembled ; let us join them. 

New- Year's- Day. Where shall we find them ? 

Edin. Lit. Jour. Behold! Enter! 

The Edinburgh Liter art Journal points to Ao. 
19, Waterloo Place; New-Year's-Day eagerly, 
but with an expression of reverence, rushes in. The 
scene closes. 



DOMESTIC SORROW. 

By Mary Howitt.* 

I saw his home ere it had seen a change, 
I knew the haunts in which his youth was spent ; 
For, o'er the hills, and through the greenwood's range, 
I, in my happy childhood, with him went. 
All eyes on him, as on a star, were bent, 
And his glad spirit cast a light around, 
For, like a winged joy, his spirit sent 
Gladness to all, and even men renown'd 
Sought him, nor friends would meet when be was absent 
found. 

His father show'd the trees that he had set, 
Deeming his very hand had bless'd the earth ; 
And when at eve the friendly circle met, 
Kind, genial spirits, round a social hearth, 
Stern age grew warm before his cordial mirth ; 
And his proud mother, proud she well might be I 
Did bless the happy hour that gave him birth ; 
And his deep love, and wit like lightning free, 
Tamed proud hearts to his will, clasp'd kind ones 
tenderly. 

For foreign travel I had left my home ; 
And home returning, after three years' space, 
With ardent hopes of pleasant days to come, 
Longing to hear bis words and see his face, 
I sought, in eager love, my native place. 
I met his father, but his step was slow, 



am 



• Wehave mucb pleaiure in adding to the list of our contributor*, 
one of whose genius we have more than once taken occasion to speak 
with the praise due to it. The above beautiful poem was transmitted 

••J£i*ft? » uth ? ,e,> » Ji?» « poUtenssi the more valued that it was 
■felofksd for and unasked, 



His hair was white, and solemn his embrace ; 
I met his mother, but some heavy woe 
Had bow'd her stately age— its cause I did mot knew. 

The house was silent, and no more the same 
As it bad been in happy seasons tied ; 
I saw that change was there, but whence it came 
I wist not, until solemnly she said,— > 
" Dost thou not know our son Is with the dead ? 
Like thee he long'd for each famed foreign shore ; 
Like thee he left his father's house, and sped 
To old renowned lands — alas ! no more 
To bless us with his sight, and his home's light restore ! 

" Strange was it — in his vigorous, youthful might, 
And in the pleasant land of Italy, 
A swift decay came o'er him, and his light 
Of life was quench 'd in such short space, that we, 
Though journeying with what anxious haste might be, 
Saw nought of him but his untimely grave ! 
He lies beneath a stately cypress tree. 
Within the sound of the great ocean's wave, 
And amid records old of the renown'd and brave. 

" O, desolate the home from which the pride, 
The joy, and beauty thus have pass'd away ! 
And many marvelTd that we should abide 
Within its walls, to mournful thoughts a prey ; 
But it was not for us to lightly lay 
Our sorrow by, as aught of little worth ; 
God sent the trial, — and here, day by day, 
Within our son's dear home and place of birth, 
We wait all future change, with loosen *d hold on earth !" 



A LAST LOOK. 

By J. S. Memes'LL.D. Author of the " Life of 

Canova" frc. 

O ciechi, il Unto sJBUicar che gtovs ? 
Tutti tornate alls gran roadre antic*, 
E il vostro nome appena si ritrova. 

It was evening :— such a day-close as sinks to rest on 
the bosom of fair Italy. A loo el y traveller had gained 
a summit of the everlasting adamant which girdles thia 
country of the soul— this garden of the world. He bad 
sojourned for a space amid its intellectual treasu res its 
all but holy reminiscences ; and the steps of his pilgrim- 
age were now homewards to his own loved northern 
land. A few paces even beyond that overhanging rock, 
and the scene will shut from his sight for ever. He 
turned to look again, as men do at what they love, and 
yet must leave. 

From his resting-place on an Alpine cliff, Italy lay 
far as eye could reach, around and beneath, bathed in the 
splendour of her own indescribable sunset, 

" Lost and obscured in flood of golden light** 

Tt was an hour and place wherein might seem exposed 
the whole wealth of Nature's tranquil beauty and mag- 
nificence. At band was grandeur of the sternest charac- 
ter ; but radiance and shade — foliage, form, and hue, and 
distance, like hope mid the harsh realities of life, had 
modulated into harmony the stupendous elements of the 
scene. Not a sound, save at intervals, as the breathing 
air came gratefully over the sense, the booming of the 
secret waterfall, struck faintly on the ear, recalling the 
remote fountain of some classic stream of yore. A sky 
— such as Claude delights to paint — of intensest sweetest 
blue overhead, fell upon the distance and midland in a 
shower of amber light Amid the transparent glow, as 
if pencilled in gold, was traced the far-off Apennines ; — 
nearer, the champaign Lombardy showed, on its purpled 
expanse, 

" Like lines and hues on ocean's breast at eve,** 
city and forest — plain and winding stream ; — nearer still, 
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In bolder forms and mellower tones, stood forth monastic 
tower and castled steep, the solemn rain, the gay villa, 
and the mouldering arch ! 

Could aught surpass the sublimities of such a scene? — 
Yes. Its moral interest, as associated with the thoughts 
passing in that lonely mind. In every existence — even 
in those least varied by change — seasons and events have 
occurred, to which memory reverts with a solemn feeling 
of pleasure and regret : — pleasure, that such have once 
been enjoyed — regret, bitter indeed, that, not improved as 
they might have been, they are passed away in their fresh- 
ness for ever. Upon like thoughts were the meditations 
of the traveller. The wish of his boyhood's early enthu- 
siasm — the sobered, but not less ardent, aspiration of ma- 
turer years had been gratified. He had traversed lands 
of glorious achievement ; be had been where the great, 
the good, the wise, the fortunate, had been. He had 
visited the birth-place of much that is noblest— of still 
more that is most exquisite in the intellectual history of 
human kind— 

" What charms in genius, and refines in art." 

A rich and ample page bad been unrolled, and was now 
folded up for ever ; — had he perused it as he fairly might ? 
Alas ! his own heart, which could not deceive, responded 
—No ! First, he had neglected to come prepared for the 
study. He had next found or fancied the characters to 
be dimmed and difficult. Often had he been seduced by 
pleasure, often turned, in very recklessness, away from the 
instruction which it was his duty to have sought, and by 
which perseverance would have been rewarded. Yet had 
he seemed to himself busy for the moment ; but now a 
mere nothing bounded his acquirements : how much had 
he forgotten, how much more never learned ! Oh ! could 
he return ! But return he could not. 

We willingly escape from self-condemnation. A change 
comes over the spirit of his meditations. Had not the 
traveller been disappointed ? What had he seen ? A laud 
of tombs, of names— of perishing memorials of things that 
had perished. The mighty and the wise may have been 
there, but slavery, and ignorance, and degeneracy dwell 
where the Roman once ruled, and the haunts of ancient 
wisdom are doubtful or polluted. The proportioned co- 
lumn lies defaced, or has been filched from its station by 
ignoble cupidity, though guarding the memory of the hero 
— patriot — sage. Each glorious structure which taste and 
science reared, which nations dedicated, has become an 

, unseemly wreck — the tomb, not only of its own beauty, 
but of genius also— burying the breathing marble, and 
the speaking frieze. If bright forms and pure scenes 
have met his view, they are fled forever, and their part- 
ing light casts but more dismal shadows over the solitudes 
of memory. 

But another change has been wrought in the medita- 
tions of the traveller. A holier flow has purified the 
course of feeling. The scarcely audible tones of the ves- 
per bell, rising from these grey towers far below, have 
•mote upon his ear, not in reproach, but to recall the 
warm sensibilities of the present, linked with the undes- 
cried interests of futurity. A truer tone chastened his 
musings. Much, indeed, he still found had been neglect- 
ed on his part, and much had disappointed his awakened 
expectations and his ignorant hopes. But much, like- 
wise, had been learned ; and though he had beheld only 
Testiges of ages past, the footsteps of ancient virtue and 
ancient wisdom had impressed these remains with a 
hallowed character. Like the broken fragments of the 
vase in which has been stored some precious and abiding 
perfume, the monuments of past perfection, and remi- 
niscences of moral greatness, had sent forth into his heart 
and understanding a sacred influence ; — he now found it 
bad bean good for him to have been there. Subdued and 
•aim, the traveller arose to journey forward, ere the sha- 

' 4ewi of night should iaroWe his mountain-path. Soon 



a new horizon disclosed new prospects, and thoughts of 
home filled bis bosom with unutterable things. 

Reader ! with whatever sentiments thou mayst have 
regarded the condition of the traveller, remember that 
such, at this moment, is thine own, in all the sublimities 
and pressing interests of thy moral position. These lines 
may haply be perused within a few hours of that dread 
point in duration, where time passing into eternity, min- 
gles its sands with time that is to come. True, each 
instant of our lives bears the same mysteripus relation. 
The present, however, is a season when the change is 
more marked— the transition more solemn. Like the 
traveller, therefore, on the Alpine height, whence extends 
one of the widest of terrestrial prospects, thou mayst 
seem now more especially to stand on a verge overlooking 
the receding course of the past, and the dim perspective 
of the future year. 

Our meditations, too, if we commune honestly with 
our own hearts, must, in no small degree, resemble the 
thoughts of the traveller. Well must we yet recollect, 
with what ardour of good intention we entered upon the 
year now passed away. Time has fulfilled all its pro* 
mises to us. Its storied page, rich with the present 
moral, and ancient experience, has been fairly unrolled ; 
opportunities have been afforded us ; our prayers for life, 
health, and the capabilities of knowledge, have been gra- 
ciously heard. Have we profited to the utmost, or even 
as we might readily have done ? Alas ! no. The year 
which, in anticipation, beheld our resolutions so fair, now, 
in the retrospect, gives back only a sad array of time mis- 
spent, exertion misapplied, disappointed hopes, unavailing 
cares, and empty pleasures. Truly may our course ap- 
pear to have passed among mouldering things. Our joys, 
where are they? gone : they perished in the using. Where 
on our onward way is the goodly fabric of our virtuous 
actions— our high resolves, our active charities? They 
are not to be marked, or strew our path with the most 
unseemly of all decay — the works of good design unfi- 
nished or but begun. Vast and vainglorious piles do 
indeed indicate where we have been, reared to worldly 
ambition, selfish gratification, or perishable fame. These, 
unlike the heathen fanes, over whose noble proportions 
the traveller had mourned, show nothing real, save folly ; 
but, too like those in their perverted use, ours have been 
dedicated to the service of unclean idols ; polluted shrines 
they are, where we have given praise to the creature, 
unmindful of the glory of the Creator. 

Shall we then arraign the prospects and opportunities 
of our pilgrimage, or despair of improvement ? God for- 
bid. The retrospect of the past will convince us, that 
if we have not reaped, it is because we have failed to ap- 
preciate our advantages. This truth firmly established 
— and where can a doubt find place ? — will both direct 
and cheer us in the work of improvement. Salutary 
reflection on former errors, a last look not only to each 
year, but to each day, or each hour, will strengthen 
our judgment, and purify our practice for the future. 
From the very ruins of our past lives we shall thus erect 
the fair memorial of a virtuous fame. Thus had the tra- 
veller noted in the land of his journeying, that oft near 
the heathen fane had arisen the Christian temple, ex- 
tracting its noblest ornaments from the fallen mass, and 
giving to primeval holiness of purpose the fruits of that 
genius which Heaven had bestowed, and man debased. 



A LOVE SONO. 
By John Malcolm, 



Tux days of Mayhood, how bright and charming, 
In sweet remembrance of long ago, 

And still the dream of my spirit warming 
From far away, with their summer glow; 

When, all entrancing to early bosoms, 
A seraph beauty did woman wear ; 
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And of her lips, oh ! the balmy blossom* ! — 
The bliss was almost too much to bear ! 

And, then, how dear was each stolen meeting- 
Life's singel-visits, so brief, but blest ; 

At her approach when the heart was beating 
As it would burst from the swelling breast. 

But, oh ! what set the young frame a-glowing 
Would now be felt only faint and cold, 

And not because we are wiser growing, 
Alas ! the heart is but waxiug old. 

Then bloom'd each fresh and each vernal feeling, 

Unchill'd— unblighted by shade and shower, 
And sprung the rose-tinted blush, revealing 

The heart's spring-glow in its passion flower. 
And that first love, from which life doth borrow 

The after hues of its joy or pain — 
Oh ! I would live o'er its years of sorrow, 

To dream away my sweet youth again ! 



THE DEAD DAUGHTER. 



A TALK. 

By Henry G. Bell. 

What may this mean, 
So horridly to shake our disposition 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our soul ? 

SflAKSPSARS. 

Thx building was a solitary one, and had a cold and 
forbidding aspect. Its tenant, Adolphus Walstein, was a 
man whom few liked : not that they charged him with any 
crime, but he was of an unsocial temperament ; and ever 
since he came to the neighbourhood, thinly inhabited as 
it was, he had contracted no friendship, formed no ac- 
quaintance. He seemed fond of wandering among the 
mountains; and his house stood far up in one of the 
wild valleys formed by the Rhastian Alps, which inter- 
sect Bohemia. 

He was married, and his wife had once been beautiful. 
She even yet bore the traces of that beauty, though some- 
what laded. She must have been of high birth too, for 
her features and gait were patrician. She spoke little; 
but you could not look on her and fancy that her silence 
was for lack of thought. 

They had one only child— a daughter— a pale but 
Beautiful girL She was very young — not yet in her 
teens — bat the natural mirth of childhood characterised 
her not. It seemed as if the gloom that had settled 
round her parents had affected her too ; it seemed as if 
she had felt the full weight of their misfortunes, almost 
before she could have known what misfortune was. She 
mmiled sometimes, but very faintly ; yet it was a lovely 
•mile,— more lovely that it was melancholy. She was 
not strong ; there was in her limbs none of the glowing 
vigour of health. She cared not for sporting in. the 
fresh breeze on the hill-side. If ever she gathered wild- 
flowers, it was only to bring them home, to lay them in 
her mother's lap, and wreathe them into withered gar- 
lands. 

Much did they love that gentle child : they had nothing 
else in the wide world to love, save an old domestic, and 
a huge Hungarian dog. Yet it was evident .Paulina 
could not live ; at least her life was a thing of uncer- 
tainty—of breathless hope and fear. She was tall beyond 
her years ; but she was fragile as the stalk of the white- 
crowned lilly. She was very like her mother ; though 
there was at times a shade upon her brow that reminded 
you strongly of the darker countenance of her father. It 
was said, that when he took his gun, and went out all day 
in search of the red-deer,far up among the rocky heights, he 
would forget his purpose for hours, and seating himself 
tome Alpine promontory, would gaxe upon his lonely 
in the valley below, till the sun west down in the j 



stormy west; and as evening drew on, and a single 
light faintly glimmered from one of the windows of his 
mansion, he has brushed a hot tear from his eye, and 
started into recollectiou. It was dark ere he came home, 
and the winds howled drearily. In their sitting-room— 
a room but barely furnished— he found his wife plying 
her needle beside the lamp, and at a little distance the 
dying flame of the wood fire threw its ghastly flicker- 
ings on the pale face of his daughter. He stood at the 
door, and leant upon his gun in silence. They knew his 
mood, and were silent also. His eye was fixed upon his 
daughter ; she would have fascinated yours too. It was 
no common countenance. Not that any individual feature 
could have been singled out as peculiar, but the general 
expression was such as, once seen, haunted the memory 
for ever. Perhaps it was the black eye — blacker than 
the ebon hair — contrasted with the deadly paleness of her 
white-rose cheek. It was deep sunk, too, under her brow. 
But it is needless to form conjectures : none knew in 
what that expression originated—there was a mystery in 
it. She bad a long thin arm, and tapering fingers, aud a 
hand crossed by many a blue vein. Its touch was in 
general thrillingly cold, yet at times it was feverishly hot. 
Her mother had borne many a child, but all died in early 
infancy. Yet ber father's fondest wish was to see a son 
rising by his side into manhood ; nor did he despair of 
having the wish gratified. It was said his dying com- 
mands would have given that son much to do. 

Paulina was now thirteen ; but the canker was busy 
within, and even her mother saw at last that she, too, 
was to be taken from her. It was a stern dispensation ; 
the only child of her heart, — the only one whom her 
sleepless care had been able to fence in from the grasp of 
the spoiler, — her meditation and her dream for thirteen 
years, — the one only sad sunbeam whose watery and 
uncertain ray lighted up their solitude. But evil had 
followed them as a doom, nor was that doom yet com- 
pleted. 

She died upon an autumn evening. She had been 
growing weaker for many a day, and they saw it, hut 
spoke not of it. Nor did she ; it seemed almost a pain 
for her to speak ; and when she did, it was in a low soft 
tone, inaudible almost to all but the ear of affection. 
Yet was the mind within her busy with all the restless 
activity of feverish reverie. She had strange day-dreams ; 
and life and the distant world often flashed upon ber in 
far more than the brightness of reality. Often, too, all 
faded away; and though her eyes were still open, dark- 
ness fell around her, and she dwelt among the mysteries 
and immaterial shapes of some shadowy realm. It would 
be fearful to know all that passed in the depth of that 
lonely girl's spirit. It was an autumn evening — sunny, 
but not beautiful, — silent, but not serene. She had 
walked to the brook that came down the mountains, and 
which formed a pool and babbling cascade not a stone- 
cast from the door. Perhaps she grew suddenly faint ; 
for her mother, who stood at the window, saw her 
coming more hastily than usual across the field. She 
went to meet her ; she was within arm's-length, when her 
daughter gave a faint moan, and, falling forward, 
twined her cold arms round her mother's neck, and looked 
np into her face with a look of agony. It was only for 
a moment ; her dark eye became fixed — it grew white 
with the whiteness of death, and the mother carried her 
child's body into its desolate home. 

If her father wept—it was at night when there was 
no eye to see. The Hungarian dog howled over the 
dead body of its young mistress, and the old domestic sat 
by the unkindled hearth, and wept as for her own first- 
born ; but the father loaded his gun, as was his wont, 
and went away among the mountains. * 

The priests came, and the coffin, and a few of the 
simple peasants. She was carried forth from her cham- 
ber, and her father followed. The procession winded 
down the valley. The tinkling of the holy bell mingled 
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sadly with the funeral chant. At last the little train 
disappeared ; fur the churchyard was among the hills, 
some miles distant. The mother was left alone. She 
fell upon her knees, and lifted up her eyes and her clasped 
hands to her God, and prayed — fervently prayed, from the 
depths of her soul — that he might never curse her with 
another child. The prayer was almost impious ; but she 
was frantic in her deep despair, and we dare not judge 
her. 

A year has pasted away, and that lonely house is still 
in the Bohemian valley, and its friendless inmates haunt 
it still. Walstein's wife bears him another child, and 
hope almost beats again in his bosom, as be asks, with 
somewhat of a father's pride, If he has now a son. But 
the child was a daughter, and his hopes were left unful- 
filled. They christened the infant Paulina ; and many 
a long day and dreary night did its mother hang over its 
cradle, and shed tears of bitterness, as she thought of her 
who lay unconscious in the churchyard away among the 
hills. The babe grew, hut not in the rosiness of health. 
Yet it seldom suffered from acute pain ; and when it 
wept, it was with a kind of suppressed grief, that seemed 
almost unnatural to one so young. It was long ere it 
could walk ; when at last it did, it was without any- pre- 
vious effort. 

Time passed on without change and without incident. 
Paulina was ten years old. Often had Philippe, with 
maternal fondness,, pointed out to her husband the resem- 
blance which she alleged existed between their surviving 
child and her whom they had laid in the grave. Wal- 
etein, as he listened to his wife, fixed his dark penetrating 
eye upon his daughter, and spoke not. The resemblance 
was, indeed, a striking one, — it was almost supernatural. 
She was the same tall pale girl, with black, deep, sunk eyes, 
and long dark ebon hair. Her arms and hands were pre- 
cisely of the same mould, and they had the same thrill- 
ing coldness in their touch. Her manners, too, her dis- 
position, the sound of her voice, her motions, her habits, 
and, above all, her expression of countenance — that cha- 
racteristic and indescribable expression — were the very 
amine. Her mother loved to dwell upon this resemblance ; 
hut her father, though he gazed and gazed upon her, yet 
ever and anon started, and walked with hasty strides 
across the room, and some times, even at night, rushed out 
into the darkness, as one oppressed with wild and fearful 
fancies. 

They bad few of the comforts, and none of the luxuries 
of life, in that Bohemian valley. Philippe had carefully 
laid aside all she clothes that belonged to her dead daugh- 
ter ; and now that the last child of her age was growing 
up, and was so like her that was gone, she loved to dress 
her sometimes in her sister's dress ; and the pale child 
wore the clothes, and talked of the lost Paulina, almost 
as if she had known her. 

One night her mother plied her needle beside her 
lamp, and at a little distance her daughter, in a simple 
-white dress, which bad once been another's, sat musing 
the red embers of a dying fire. A thunder storm 
gathering, and the rain was already foiling heavily. 
Walstein entered ; his eye rested on his daughter, and he 
almost shrieked ; but he recovered himself, and with a 
quivering lip sat down in a distant corner of the room. 
His Hungarian dog was with him ; it seemed to have 
caught the direction of hit master's eye, and as its own 
rested keenly on Paulina, the animal uttered a low growl. 
It was strange that the dog never seemed to love the 
child. It is probable that she was hardly aware of her 
father's entrance, for she appeared absorbed in her own 
thoughts. As the blue and dickering flame fell upon her 
face, she smiled fiuntly. 

'• O God ! it is ! it is !" cried Walstein, and fell sense- 
lees on the floor. 

Hie wife and daughter hurried to hit assistance, and 
he recovered ; but he pointed to Paulina, and said fal- 
icriBgly, " PhUippa I^send her to bed." With a quiet 



step, his daughter moved across the room ; at the door, 
she was about to kiss her mother, but Walstein thun- 
dered out, " Forbear !" and rising, closed the door with 
trembling violence. PhiKppa had often seen her husband 
in his wilder moods, but seldom thus strangely agitated; 
yet, had she known the conviction that had arisen in hit 
mind, she would have ceased to wonder. 

He had watched long and narrowly, and now he was 
unable to conceal longer from himself the fearful truth. 
It was not in her wan beauty alone that she resembled 
her sister — it was not merely in the external dev elope- 
ment of her form ; — he knew, he felt, that the second 
Paulina, born after her sister's death, was the same Paw- 
Una as she whom he had laid in the grave. There was hor- 
ror in the idea, yet could it not be resisted. But even 
now he breathed it not to his wife, and silently they 
passed to their chamber. The secret of his soul, however, 
which he would never bare told her by day and awake, 
the wretched Pbilippa gathered from him in his uncon- 
scious mutterings in the dead watches of the night. 
When the thought came upon her, it fell upon her heart 
like a weight of lead. Her maternal affection struggled 
with it, and with the thousand proofs that came crowd- 
ing of themselves into her memory, to strengthen and 
to rivet it, and the struggle almost overturned her reason. 

The Paulina, in whom her heart was wrapped up 
twelve years ago, had frequently dreams of a mysterious 
meaning, which she used to repeat to her mother when 
no one else was by. A few days after the occurrences 
of the evening to which we have alluded, the living child, 
who bad come in the place of the dead, told Philippa she 
had dreamt a dream. She recited it, and Philippa shud- 
dered to hear an exact repetition of one she well remem- 
bered listening to long ago, and which she had ever since 
locked up in her own bosom. Even in sleep, it seemed 
that, by some awful mystery, Paulina was living over 
again. 

Time still passed on, and the pale child shot up into a 
girl. She was thirteen ; though a stranger would have 
thought her some years older. It was manifest that she, 
too, was dying. (There was a dismal doubt haunted her 
father's mind whether she bad ever lived. ) She never 
spoke of her deceased sister ; indeed, she seldom spoke 
at all; but when they asked if she were well, she shook 
her head, and stretched an arm towards the churchyard. 

To that churchyard her father went one moonlight 
night. It was a wild fancy, yet he resolved to open his 
daughter's grave, and look once more upon her moulder- 
ing remains. He had a reason for his curiosity, which 
he scarcely dared own even to himself. He told the sexton 
of his purpose ; and, though the old man guessed not 
his object, he took his spade and his pickaxe, and speedily 
commenced his task. It was an uncertain night. The 
wind came in gusts, and sometimes died away into 
strange silence. The dim moonlight fell upon the white 
tomb-stones, and the shadows of the passing clouds 
glided over them like spirits. The sexton pursued hit- 
work, and had already dug deep. Walstein stood by his 
side. 

" I have not come to the coffin yet," said the old man, 
in a tone bordering upon wonder ; " yet I could tell the 
very spot blindfold iu which I put it with these bands 
thirteen years ago." 

" Dig on, for the love of Heaven !" said Walstein, and 
his heart began to beat audibly. There was a short 
pause. 

*' My digging is of no use," said the stxton. " I am 
past the place where I laid the coffin ; and may the Holy 
Virgin protect me, for there is not a vestige either of it or 
the body left." 

Walstein groaned convulsively, and leapt into the 
grave, but in vain ; the sexton had reported truly. He 
had just stept up again into the moonlight, when a cold 
band was laid upon his shoulder. He started, and turn- 
ing round, saw that his daughter stood beside him. 
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" Paulina ! just Heaven ! what can have brought you 
00 far from home? — at night, too, and weak aa you are? 
it will be your destruction." 

She took no notice of the question, but fixing her quiet 
look upon the grave, she said—" Father, I shall soon lie 
there." 

It was the thirteenth anniversary of Paulina's death, 
and the swollen brook was brawling hoarsely down the 
mountains, for a tempestuous autumn had already antici- 
pated winter. The shutters of the upper chamber were 
closed, and Philippa sat by the sick-bed of her last child. 
The sufferer raised her pale and languid head, and 
whilst her dark eye appeared to wander in the delirium 
of fever, she said, with a struggle,—" Mother, is it not a 
mysterious imagination, — but I feel as if I had lived be- 
fore, and that my thoughts were happier and better than 
they are now ?" Philippa shuddered, and gazed almost 
with terror upon her child. " It is a dream, Paulina ; 
one of the waking dreams of over- watch fulness. Be still, 
sweet girl ; an hour's sleep will refresh you." As she 
spoke, Paulina did sleep, but there was little to refresh 
In such slumber. Her whole frame was agitated convul- 
sively ;— her bosom heaved with unnatural beating ; — 
her hands alternately grasped the coverlid, as if to tear it 
into shreds, and were ever and anon lifted up to her 
head, where her fingers twined themselves among the 
tresses of her ebon hair ; her lips moved incessantly ; her 
teeth chattered ; her breath came short and thick, as if it 
would have made itself palpable to the senses. Terrible 
gibberings succeeded, and her poor mother knew that the 
moment of dissolution was at hand. In an instant all 
was still, — the grasp of the hand was relaxed, — the hea- 
ving and the beating ceased, — the lips were open, but the 
breath of life that had ebbed and flowed between them 
had finished its task, and was gone : a damp distillation 
stood upon the brow, — it was the last sign of agony which 
expiring nature gave. 

That night Walstein dreamed a dream. Paulina, wrapt 
in her winding-sheet, stood opposite his couch. Her face 
was pale and beautiful as in life, but under the folds of 
her shroud he discovered the hideous form of a skeleton. 
The vision became double * a grave opened as if spon- 
taneously, and another Paulina burst the cerements 
asunder, and looked with her dead eye full upon her 
father. Walstein trembled, and awoke. A strange light 
glanced under his chamber door. Who was there stir- 
ring at the dead hour of night ? He threw the curtains 
aside. The moon was still up ; an indescribable impulse 
urged him to rush towards the room in which the body 
of his daughter lay. He passed along the lobby ; — the 
door of the chamber was open ; the Hungarian dog lay 
dead at the threshold ; the corpse was gone. 



ANE EXCELLENT NEW POEM, IN THE 6COTTI8H 

TONGUE ; 

■ROWING HOW WINTER CALLED ON AN INHABITANT OP 
EDINBURGH, AND HOW THEY CONVERSED TOGETHER. 

By one of the Authors of the " Odd Volume," " Tales 

and /legends,** frc* 

Ae night, as I sat in the gloaming, 
Girning at wife and bairns, gane roaming 

About the town, 
The storm howl'd on wi' sic a din, 
I thought the house, and a' within, 

Was coming down. 

The hail it rattled on the roof, 
The blast came down the chimley mouth 
Wi* hideous roar ; 

• We have been indebted to the authors of the '* Odd Volume" 
more than once, since the commencement of our labours, for lively 
and interesting contributions in prose. The above poem, abound- 
ing, as it does, in genuiae Scottish feeling and humour, Is a verysuc- 
-*ful attempt in a new pauW Erf. Ut. Jour, 



And in its raving wild career, 
Now here, now there, in flank and rear, 
Dang wide the door. 

" Oh, grously Winter, auld, dour chid, 
At your dread coming, nought 1 feel 

But dool and fear ; 
Fell mower o' the human race, 
I wish I mightna see your face 

This hunder year. 

" What brings ye here, auld gousty carle, 
Making our banes wi' aches to dirl, 

Drawing our tears ? 
In sooth, your reign we canna thole ; 
Sae, flee awa' to your North Pole, 

Amang your bears, 

" I hear there is an unco clatter 
Ye*ve frozen every pipe o* water— 

A bonny pliskie ! 
And if we havena soon a thaw, 
I wouldna wonder, ane and a' 

Would take to whisky." 

I dauner'd up to shut the door, 
For louder still the wind did roar, 

But back I stagger'd, 
As, help'd in by a rushing blast, 
The open doorway quickly past, 

In Winter swagger'd. 

Frae his auld shouthers down did fa* 
A mantle o* the driven snaw, 

Like swandown tippet ; 
For periwig, he had a fog, 
Set jauntily upon his nob, 

And nicely clippet. 

Lang icicles bung frae his chin, 

His een were blear'd, his mouth fa'en in, 

He look'd fu* wae ; 
His nose was red, his cheeks were blue, 
His mottled legs, o' every hue, 

Were bare and blae. 

" Gudeman," said he, " as I gaed past, 
Your door was open'd hy a blast 

Aye gangs beside me ; 
And, oh, it gies me muckle pain 
To find my subjects flout my reign, 

And canna bide me. 

" Ye*re just ane o' the thankless pack, 
Misca's me sair behint my back, 

Black be their fa' ! 
Sae I've, to vindicate my fame, 
And clear frae spot my blemish *d name, 

Gien ye a ca*." 

Thinks I, I maun the carle fleecb, • 
For weel, gude certle, can he preach, 

The cunning body ! 
Says I, " Auld sir, just take a waff 
O' that gude fire, well hae a laugh 

Ower a drap toddy." 



n 



" Gudeman,** said he, in tone sae snell, 
" Think not wi* sic as you 1*11 mell, 

Or drain a tumbler, 
Until I*ve shown baith far and wide, 
That ye deserve a weel-pay'd hide, 

Ye senseless grumbler 1 
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Wi* friendly hand and tender care, 
I send my storms to clear the air ; 

And raging flood, 
To wisest purposes I tend ; 
And may yon see that in the end 

They're for your good ! 

*' I mind, alas, the days of old, 

When men were hardy, brave, and bold, 

Nor fear'd my rigour ; 
Who would of anaw their pillow make, 
Nor ever think to grane and quake, 

So strong their rigour. 

" Ye now hare grown a feckless race, 
There's hardly ane can bear my face, 

Though happ'd wi' claes ; 
Te are unlike these men of might, 
Whose arms were powerful in the fight, — 

Ay, these were days ! 

44 1 mind me well, how blythe and sweet, 
The leddies fear'dna me to meet 

On causeway's crown ; 
Wi' wee mode cloaks, and elbows bare, 
Silk mittens on their arms sae fair, 

And scrimpit gown. 

" But now the misses look sae gaucy, 
As they sail by wi' air sae saucy, 

Smoor'd to the nose 
Wi' boas, tippets, cloaks, and muffs, 
JLang veils, and nicely crimpet ruffs, 

And Shetland 



" Poets and lovers make a fraise 
About the summer's golden days, 

And sunny bowers ; 
And barer about buzzing bees, 
And meadows green, and waving trees, 

And blushing flowers: 

** But, certie, they would look gey queer, 
Were Sol to rule through a' the year, 

Their skins to roast ; 
They'd glad exchange their trees and bowers, 
Their shrubs and plants, and fragrant flowers, 

For clinking frost, 

" Suppose, gudeman, I took the gee, 
And no set foot across the sea, 

Whare's a' your joys ? 
Ay, whare would be your skating, curling, 
Your sliding, snawba's, and your hurling, 

And heartsome ploys? 

" From Arthur Seat I oft did watch, 
To see the merry curling match ; 

Nay, at their dinners, 
I're seen the round of beef and greens 
Encircled by a band o* freens, 

Losers and winners. 

" I mind that on the Calton Hill, 
I lang hae stood and laugh'd my fill, 

Till shook my shanks, 
To see the schoolboys at their play, 
And far too short my winter day 

For a' their pranks." 

Auld Winter, brimming wi' vexation, 
Was now cut short in his narration, 
For sic a din 



Got up, a perfect hobbleshew, 
For wife and weans, a merry crew, 
Came thranging in. 

Cauld Winter would nae langer sit ; 
" Certie," said he, " it's time to flit ;- 

My loudest blast 
Is naething to a woman's tongue !" 
And saying this, awa he flung, 

And out he past. 



WQM LITERARIJB. 



By the Author of " Dialogues on Natural and Revealed 

Religion," (fc. 

Ethics — The science of conduct and manners, con- 
sidered more with a view to practice than theory. The 
term, Moral Philosophy, comprehends, farther, the me- 
taphysical discussions concerning the principles of moral 
approbation, whether they belong to a particular faculty, 
or may be resolved into some more general met in the 
human constitution. The ethical, or practical branch, 
was more exclusively the moral philosophy of ancient 
times. It is treated with much fulness, ability, and 
eloquence, in the writings of Aristotle and Cicero. In 
modern times, ethics, properly so called, has necessarily 
been connected with religion ; and the strongest motives 
to a rirtuous life, and the laws by which it is regulated, 
hare been derived from the sources of Divine revelation. 
Hence, except in the pulpit, or in treatises professedly 
religious, we seldom meet with ethical discussions. To 
separate morality from religion, is commonly looked upon 
with a suspicious eye. The one seems imperfect without 
the other ; and accordingly, there are few modern books 
of mere morality, which are written with much glow 
and animation, or which find a ready sympathy in the 
reader. It is in the writings of the illustrious ancients 
that ethics appear in all their dignity ; because, so far 
from being any thing inferior to the system of religion 
in those ages, they were evidently a great improvement 
upon it. The more professed ethical writers of modern 
times hare generally exhibited the system of human du- 
ties under a more worldly and less derated aspect than 
those of antiquity. Wishing to avoid as much as possi- 
ble the topics and the tone of the pulpit, they hare re- 
stricted their riews to mere prudential considerations, or 
bare even polluted the springs of morality by the corrupt 
maxims and fashions of the day. In the hands of Aris- 
totle or Cicero, and perhaps still more in those of Xene- 
phon and Plato, morality seems always to be rising above 
the present sphere of existence, and to be struggling to 
break into some higher field. In the moralists of the 
French school, lead is rather tied to its wings ; or while 
they are painted with artificial colours, they beat and 
flutter amidst impurity and defilement. There are many 
important and lively observations on life and manners in 
Montague, Rochefoucauld, and our own Chesterfield; 
but they do not produce that elevation of thought and 
feeling, which is so inspiring in the great writers of anti- 
quity ; and they often, on the contrary, mislead and debase. 
The finest moral writers of modern times are F6n61on 
and Addison, because they are at all times drawing their 
inspiration from the sources of Christianity, even while 
they profess to do little more than to moralize after the 
manner of Socrates. 

Filial Put v. — It is a pleasing circumstance to observe 
in heathen times certain compensations for the gross 
corruption and follies of their religious system. If they 
could hare no moral satisfaction in the worship of their 
deities, they enjoyed somewhat of the sublimity of the 
religious sentiment in their devotion to their country, and 
Filial Piety came in the room of the tenderness and 
submistWeness of that sentiment to which now the term 
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of Piety is more exclusively attached. Under the influ- 
ence of Christianity, these affections, no doubt, are sub- 
stantially improved ; but they stand out more conspicuously 
In the history of ancient times. And while the splendid 
exhibitions of patriotism there held out to us have made 
all our youthful hearts to beat and to glow, the beautiful 
stories which hare come down to us of the duty shown 
to parents by their children, are among the most deeply 
moral impressions which these ages hare conveyed to us. 
They are well deserving of the emulation of more en- 
lightened times, which are apt sometimes to quench some 
of our best affections, by subjecting them too coldly to 
the calculations of reason, without taking into the account 
the feelings from which they naturally arise. Filial piety 
appears most lovely when it is exercised amidst the weak- 
nesses and failings of parents, and when, overlooking 
• much that must be blamed, the child regards his parent 
solely in the sacred character of the author of his exist- 
ence, and as the guardian and protector of his infant and 
early years. These are strong claims to affection and 
reverence, and, in good minds, they are never without 
their weight; but it ought to be impressed upon the 
minds of parents, that the filial love of their children 
depends mainly upon their conduct to them, and that, in 
the common defective state of human character, little 
snore than outward or prudential demonstrations of duty 
can be expected from a child to a harsh, an unprincipled, 
or a neglectful parent. It scarcely ever happens that a 
child does not retain the utmost reverence and regard for 
a parent who has shown himself really such in the 
interest and concern which he takes in the welfare of his 
ehild ; and whatever may be the errors of wilfulness and 
di sob edience into which the child may run, the affection- 
ate character of the parent will very seldom indeed fail 
of being met by duty or by penitence in return. 

GaiEF.-— It is singular to contemplate the human mind 
iinder the various impressions to which it is subject. It 
la so sensitive, and so easily made to run from one train 
of feeling into another ! Men, in their general aspect, 
are happy, or, at least, at ease. They talk, they laugh, 
they meet in convivial intercourse; you would think 
they were created only for mutual sympathy and enjoy- 
ment. All of a sudden, the brow of the gayest and 
lightest-hearted is overcast, — tears roll from his eyes, 
—end the voice which was the organ of mirth, is 
made to utter the sounds of wailing and complaint. For 
' a time, the mourner is wholly absorbed in the affliction 
under whioh he labours ; he exists solely amidst images 
of sorrow ; all tbe amusements and intercourse in which 
he delighted are distasteful to him ; he runs into solitude, 
er seeks only the society of some friend, of whose sympathy 
be Is secure. Were not these the most common appear- 
ances of homan nature, we should scarcely conceive that 
the same being could exhibit frames of mind so different. 
One would Imagine that the insecurity of his state would 
damp all his enjoyments, or that the knowledge which 
he possesses of the probable return of bis relish for tbe 
common pleasures of society, would at once dispel his 
sorrows. Why am. I to laugh and rejoice to-day, when 
to-morrow I may be In the depths of despair ? or why 
am I now to be a martyr to grief, when, in no long time, 
I shall again enter into the eemmon stream of occupation 
or amusement ? This r ep res en ta ti on certainly points to 
the present character of man as something very imperfect, 
and little under the dominion of any steady forethought. 
It shows us that we, in fact, continue children from the 
cradle to tbe grave. But the very vehemence of our 
emotions indicates, at tbe same time, a fund of character 
npon which something much more regular and stable 
may be built. And this is chiefly the case with our 
emotions of grief. If man is more commonly happy than 
miserable, he yet suffers much more intensely than he 
enjoys. It to Mr Hume who has somewhere remarked, 
that happiness seldom rises to rapture ; but pain — how 
often does it amount to agony ! This seems to tell us, 



that we are not here in our true position. That we are 
capable of the highest relish of happiness, many occasional 
enjoyments of our present being sufficiently prove ; but 
tranquillity and a calm contentment are the most usual 
forms of happiness in this life. Turbulent pleasures 
have but a short duration ; and many men have so great 
a distaste to a low and tranquil state of happiness, that 
they will rather plunge into the midst of cares and 
hazards than flow down quietly with the stream. The 
intensity with which we are capable of suffering is, in 
truth, a proof of our capacity of enjoyment. When we 
are deprived of any thing on which we had set our hearts, 
though, while we possessed it, it may never have contri- 
buted so invariably to our happiness as we seem to feel 
upon its deprivation, yet all the sources of happiness which 
belonged to it then open upon our thoughts and feelings, 
unmingled with any other recollections. A man who 
has lost an affectionate wife, feels only the wretchedness 
and solitude of bis coudition, and paints to bis imagina- 
tion tbe delights which bis union with her was capable 
of giving him, rather, perhaps, than those which he really 
derived from it. Her image now seems to unite at once 
in his fancy all the happy illusions of youthful love, and 
all the long-tried experiences of steady affection. Yet 
their hours of happiness may have been broken in upon 
by many little wayward caprices and touches of ill-hu- 
mour now forgotten, often, certainly, by other avocations 
and enjoyments. In the same way, a man who has lost 
a fortune, rather laments over what this fortune was 
cpaable of making him enjoy, than what he really enjoyed 
from it : he crowds into one picture all the pleasures, in 
all their imaginary intensity, which lay scattered and 
imperfect over many years ; and he laments more for 
what he fancies he has lost than for the real deprivation. 
The intensity of grief then arises from the perfect pictures 
of happiness which the human mind is capable of form- 
ing, and which we may therefore hope can be ultimately 
realized. The effect of time in removing grief, is by its 
gradual operation in disjoining the groupes which ima- 
gination thus has formed, in softening its colours, and 
bringing back again the mingled and imperfect lineaments 
of human happiness as it really exists in this world. 

R. M. 



THE FAITHLESS. 



It was my bridal morning, and my bride was fair and 

young. 
And her goodness and her graces were the praise of every 

tongue ; 
And friends were met, with looks of joy, so fair a sig bt 

to see, 
And thousand prayers and blessings pour'd for Adeline 

and me ! 

They knew not, 'mid that festal scene, my heart alone 

was sad,— 
The very heart they idly deem'd the proudest, the most 

glad; 
They knew not that a shadow slept beneath the smiles I 

wore— 
A thought of one then far away, whom I had laved befbr* ! 

I gazed upon the form and face of her I call'd my bride, 
I knew her virtues and her charms — and yet I felt no 

pride ; 
I could not bear her bridal robes, her diamond-circled 

brow,— 
Another should have held her place where was that 

lost one now ? 

She had not broken her faith to me,— for she was pure 

and true, 
And my affection was the first that e'er her bosom 

knew j— 
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But wild Ambition round my path her golden fetters wove, 
And in her maddening chase my eoul forgot its early love ! 



It was a feverish dream, to think, for vanity and gold, 
My peace of mind for ever should be rashly, basely sold ; 
That I should stake a willing oath through all my years 

to live 
With one to whom mform of love was all my heart could 

I stood before the altar, but I trembled as I stood, 
F*r I taw, as in a dream, the form of one in solitude ; — 
And ever as I Usm'd away that vision pale to shun, 
Still — still she was before my sight—that lone, forsaken 



And I was wed ! — and time pass*d on ; bat still through 

ail my hoars 
A scorpion wore away my peace, as mildew blights the 

flowers; 
Where'er I tooVd, her eye on mine was fix'd in mournful 



And full of earnest tenderness, as In the bygone days ! 

They tell me that her noble heart is faithful still to me, 
That never blame foils from her lips for my inconstancy : 
They say her dheek has lost its hue ! — that all her wishes 

blessing, — for herself, an early grave ! 



la bat for 



Oh! would that she had loved me less ! or that we ne'er 

had met! 
Hint grief was mine alone, and she the past could all 

forget! 
Oh ! would that she could read my soul — my pale and 

feverish brow ! — 
Her deepest woe is ecstasy to what I suffer now ! 

I dwell in halls of splendour — I hare all the world can 

Bat solitude is round me — and I start to think I live : 
One hope alone gives happiness to him, the false of 

faith — 
Remorse will play the murderer's part, and bring me 

welcome death ! 

Gs&TaCDX. 



TERRIBLE TIDINGS TO TERRESTRIAL 
TRANSGRESSORS. 

BUMS A¥ 4&-UTX&AHY CURIOSITY IK THZ SHAPJt OF 

A T PARTY. 

That taste, those talents, that throw their triumphant 
tinge throughout this transitory terrestrial theatre, — ter- 
minate they totally there ? Terrific, treasonable thought ! 
That tender throb, — those trickling tears, — talk truly ; 
they tacitly tell, that those treasures transmigrate to the 
tranquil territory that tabernacles this temporary tene- 
aaea& translated tenant. Thus testifies, too, the trans, 
lucid Tome that teacheth transcendent truth. Trans- 

There they take their true 
This thorny time terrestrial, 
them ; those, therefore, that 
tarry to tendtfaani to true things, to temper them thorough- 
ly, transgress terribly ! They that truly travail through 
this their trial- tkao, loach the tree- top. 

Thou temporising, time-thieving trifler, take thought ! 
Taniest thou to try this tempting toil ? Tremble then ; 
think, that though to-day thou talkest trippingly thy 
f mettle— tattle, trollest titteringly thy tinkling tune, 
twhiost thy twisted toes, trumpetest thy turgid transac- 
tions, traeest thy tortuous tricks, tincturest tastefully thy 
list, tomorrow thy tsaaaitory time terminates ! Truce, 



porting, thrilling tidings ! 
lone, — their true tension, 
'tie true, trios them,- 



then, to this trash — to this turpitude ! Thousands, tam- 
pering, trespassing thus, totter to their turfy tomb,— then 
tumble topsy-turvy through Tartarus's trap, thus termi- 
nating their tragical tale. The thunder s touch transfixes 
their tall though transient towers, that topple then ; their 
twinkling tiaras, their tumid thrones— thrive they there- 
after i That terrible tribunal tells their thin tenure ! 
Terrific transition to transgressors thus tost to torment ! 
Twig their trepidation ! 

Turn, therefore, timeously, trustingly, to thy tutelary 
teacher ; take thyself timidly to the temple, that tells thee 
tenderly thy true, thy tangible treasure. Though terrors 
teem, though troubles thicken, though temptations tan- 
talize, though tumults toss, though turbid tempests thwart, 
— thirsten thereafter — try to travel thitherward! Though 
toilsome the tour-r-though threatening to the timorous 
the track, the throes turn tolerable through time ; thus 
tells the Testament through thousand texts. Traditions, 
too, transmitted through trackless time, tell this ^ think- 
est thou that they traduce the truth ? Transfuse their 
transparent tenor ; transplant their teaching tendency ! 

Thou traitor to thyself, transmute thy truant tactics ; 
turn to the troe tack ; transform thyself; throw to the 
torrent thy tinkling toys, thy tawdry tinsel, thy trivial 
trinkets, thy too trim trappings! Their taiuting, tyran- 
nical thraldom tangles thee; therefore, trample their 
trammels to tatters ! 

Turbulent tyro, too tenacious to thy treacherous tenets 
Thinkest thou thy tutor too talkative, too tedious? 
Termest thou this theme trite, tiresome, teasing, tauto- 
logical? The topic twinges thee, then? Transcribe 
thankfully the totality thereof; try therewith to titillate 
thy tongue, to tax thy thoughts, to thaw thy torpor, to 
transpierce thy twilight trance, to touch thy tough tem- 
perament, to tame thy tremendous temerity ! Tie this 
talisman tightly to thee ; twine this treatise to thy tablets ! 

The T treat terminates ; the treated train tardily trail 
their toes to the tune " Turn-out /" 

Trusty typographer ! this trieth thy types* transfera- 
bility— thy title to tittle-tattle throughout tea-time ! 

Lorma. 



ENIOMB. 

Peux-tu m'expliquer, chore et belle, 
Qu'eutre nous deux le differend 
Ne va pas plus d'une voyelle ? 

Cette £nigme me fait sourire ; 
Ne vois-je pas en vous l' am ant, 
En moi l'aimant qui vous attire ! 



LoauA. 



GRIEF'S PHILOSOPHY. 

By W. M. HttheringtoTU 

" This world is but a dream, 
Peopled with forms ideal ; 
Dark gloom or sunny gleam, 
Fear's night-cloud, Hope's day- beam, 
Are all alike unreal. 

" We lore, we hate in vain, 

Joys, sorrows, all deceive us; 
The gust of bliss or pain, 
Hope's raiubow, Misery's chain, 
Flatter, torment, and leave us. 

" Life ! 'tis an aimless path, 
• Harsh, pleasureless, and dreary ; 
A contest waged with death, 
A fitful, anxious breath, 

Troubled, oppress'*, *wd wsjst^ V* 
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" Bat who, dark One, art thou, 
At the world and life thus railing ? 

Go, hide thy gloomy brow 

'Where spray-mists shroud the bough, 
And cavern'd winds are wailing !" 

" Yes, I may hide my head 

Where life-scenes ne'er shall wake me ; 
Loves, friends, are lost — are dead — 
Joys, hopes, afar are fled— 

Wishes — even fears forsake me !" 

" Yet, raise thy head on high, 
Thou timid, weak immortal ! 

Thy home's beyond the sky, 

The woes that cloud thine eye, 
Mere shadows In life's portal ! 

" Though thine alone should be 
Whole earth, with all Its treasures, 

Heir of Eternity ! 

Oh ! what is Time to thee, 
Its fleeting pains and pleasures ? 

" Take all, take every wish, — 
Joy's sparkling nectar draining, 

Swift to thy longings rush,— 

Thy grasp the rose will crush, 
But leave the thorn remaining ! 

" Then bless thine agonies, 

Life's pleasure-snares dispelling, 

Teaching thy soul to rise 

To its own native skies, 

Of Peace, Love, Joy, the dwelling ! 



A STORY OF THE BLACK ART. 

Part II. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Lady Elisabeth and Janet being now left free to their 
own exercises, to work they went, and their first effort was 
to attempt gaining for the young lady's husband, a near 
neighbour of theirs, the first Catholic nobleman in the 
kingdom, If not the most powerful subject in it ; and this 
nobleman we shall denominate Earl George, as that was 
really bis Christian name. 

But Lady Elizabeth had never seen him ; and there- 
fore, before she put any of her charms to the test, she 
resolved to go and see him in disguise ; and her father, 
Lord Robert, having been sent for to court, she had full 
leisure for her design. Accordingly, either Jenny El- 
phingston, or that other being who appeared so often in 
her likeness, waylaid Lord George one morning as he 
was taking his accustomed early walk. She was dressed 
like a wandering gipsy, or fortune-teller ; and as Lord 
George approached, she burst out a-laughing. This 
caused him to pause and eye her with a curious and good- 
humoured look ; for it is almost impossible to hear one 
laughing very heartily, without at least smiling in accom- 
paniment. " I cry you pardon, noble earl," said she ; 
M may our Lady bless you, and mend your wit, for really 
I cannot help laughing at you !" 

" And pray, why so, impertinent vagrant?" said his 
lordship. 

" Because yon have been on a fool's errand for these 
three days," said she, " and you are going on another to- 
day, and a third to-morrow. What a pity that so goodly 
a young chief should have no better wit ! M 

Lord George was astounded when he thought of what 
he had been engaged in for the last three days, and also 
of the purposes of his heart. " What devil hath told thee 
this, old crone?" said he; " or art thou one of the hell- 
ish fraternity thyself, or a witch that skimmest through 



the air invisible, and hast seen what I have been doing ? 
for, otherwise, neither thou nor any human being save one 
knowest that." 

" I know all that you have done, and all that lies be- 
fore you to do," said she ; " and among other things, 
where your head lay the night before last, and also how 
dearly you will repent it." 

" Hold your peace concerning that, infernal hag!" 
cried be, in utter consternation. " And now that I know 
you either deal with heaven or hell, pray tell me what is 
to be my fortune ?" 

" Give me two French crowns, then," returned she, 
" of which you have plenty in your possession, and not 
very fairly come by either." 

The earl made the sign of the cross on his brow and 
his breast — looked up to heaven, and, with a deep sigh, 
blessed himself in the name of the holy Virgin, and all 
the saints of the holy Calendar; and taking out two 
French crowns, he gave them to her, and then said, 
" Now." 

" Ay, now," said she ; — " and what does that import? 
Do not you know that there was never a well-done deed, 
nor a wise saying, with a vow at the end of it ? But to 
show you that I know the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture, have not you, for the last three days, been parley- 
ing with a great man, the mortal enemy of your house 
and your religion ? And you think you have outwitted 
him ; but he has outwitted you. But what a fool were 
you to propose the strengthening of his party !" 

" You are right, beldam, you are right," said he, 
quickly and emphatically ; " but I never purposed it in 
my heart." 

" No, yon did not," said she. " But you have taken 
fire in your bosom, and you are burnt with it ; for me- 
thought I saw a beautiful, plump, and amorous lady, with 
red hair and black eyes, not over young though, for whose 
love you betrayed the secrets of your party. What a fool 
you were, if I saw truly ! But what do you think?— the 
earl knows all that passed between you." 

" May all the powers of heaven and hell forbid it, 
witch !" exclaimed he furiously. " I would not for the 
half of my earldom that these words were true." 

" He knows all ; so look to yourself. And now you 
purpose to go forthwith and ask the Lady Margaret 
Ogilvie in marriage. You know you will not be refused, 
for your powerful interest is at present the prize of com- 
petition between all parties. But you know, or ought to 
know, that she is affianced to the Earl Marischal ; and in 
even making the proposal, you make your best and most 
powerful friend your enemy." 

" Who the devii are you, wife ? for I declare that you 
not only amaze, but terrify me. Surely it is impossible 
that a familiar spirit, that is, a demon, can know the pur- 
poses of the human heart. Therefore, declare to me who 
you are, and whence you have this knowledge, and I will 
reward you ; for at present you are to me a being quite 
incomprehensible. " 

" So I am to myself. Hold your peace on that point. 
But confess that I am right." 

" So far you are; but also so far wrong. For, when 
I wed the Lady Margaret Ogilvie, I have a sure bait for 
the Earl Marischal." 

" Ha — ha — ha ! Ay ! Go away with your baits, and 
your gossamer- woven purposes ! But I tell you before- 
hand, that you will never wed the Lady Margaret Ogil- 
vie. Nay, you will never ask her ; for before you see her, 
you will lose your heart to another, and that other will 
fool you. Good by, my lord. I have told you enough 
to engage your thoughts at present ;— enough for my two 
French crowns. When you require my advice, I will 
come to you unsent for." And with that she glided away, 
leaving the noble earl riveted to the spot, and thus con- 
versing with himself: 

. " ' When you require my advice, I will come to you 
unsent for !' Confound me if ever I heard any thing like 
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this in the course of my life ! A man had need take good 
care what he says and what he does in this world ; for there 
are seers and hearers that he little weens of in his philo- 
sophy. Why, here is a quean, a merry-conceited quean, 
who knows all the purposes of my heart, as well as if they 
were written on it, and a window in my breast through 
which to read the scroll. I am utterly confounded at 
what she has told me, and confess myself an egregious 
fool. But 111 give her the lie for once ; for I'll go and 
ask the Lady Margaret Ogilvie, and wed her too, if it 
were for nothing more but rendering that inscrutable 
witch's forebodings of none avail. Yes, I will, I bad 
resolved on it before, it is true, and am resolved on it still.** 

The next day, as be was riding in light armour, and 
mounted In green and gold, through the wood of Cralgy, 
and, it was believed, on his road to court and to wed the 
Lady Margaret Ogilvie, he met with a beautiful young 
lady riding an a black palfrey, and clothed also in green, 
with a veil of green gauze, that hung down to her knee. 
The earl doffed his velvet bonnet to her, that waved with 
splendid plain age, and accosted her in courtly phrase — for 
his heart was overcome by her great beauty, which ex- 
celled all that he had ever beheld in woman ; and he felt 
earnestly disposed to do homage at its shrine. With badi- 
nage of wit and flattery, he detained her, eager to dis- 
cover her name and lineage ; but she concealed both with 
great good-humour, at one time calling herself Bess, at 
another Marjory, and finally told him, that she was the 
Queen of the Fairies. Lord George was as much de- 
lighted with her good-humour and pleasantry, as with 
her extraordinary beauty, and resolved, if possible, not to 
part with her ; and when she asked to be directed to the 
chapel of Craigy, he instantly proffered to accompany 
her, and likewise find some business with the chaplain 
when they got there. 

Bat, in place of conducting her to the chapel of Craigy, 
which lay several miles to the westward, be rode straight 
with her into his own castle, which, owing to the vene- 
rable woods that then surrounded it, she never saw till 
she rede into the court, and that moment the portcullis 
fell behind them. 

" If this be the chapel of Craigy, sir," said she, " it is 
on a very extensive scale, and its sacred portals rather 
of a singular construction. What may be the meaning of 
this ?" 

" The chaplain is here, my lady Queen of the Fairies," 
said he ; " and, explicitly, you are now my prisoner for 
the remainder of this day and the following night" 

u Well, I like this extremely, it is so romantic," said 
she. "And now that I know whose hands I am in, and 
his high honour and gallantry, instead of pretending to 
take offence, I assure you, my lord, I am very happy at 
being under your roof. You know I can fly off like a 
beetle, er sail away in a gossamer shroud, on any offence 
taken." 

The earl was never so much delighted. He lifted her 
from her palfrey in his arms, carried her into the en- 
trance-hall, kissed her, and welcomed her to bis castle. 
To describe all the endearments which he lavished on 
her that day, and that evening, is impossible ; for he be- 
came every hour more and more enamoured of her as be 
discovered her rare endowments, and heard her converse 
and sing with such fluency, both in the French and Ita- 
lian languages; and, at a late hour, they parted, highly 
delighted with each other. 

The next morning, the earl was early astir, impatient 
again to meet his lovely guest ; and he waited and wait- 
ed, but still she did not leave her apartment. At length 
his impatience was in part diverted by a servant telling 
him that there was a woman in the castle, who refused 
to go away till she had seen him in private ; and, more- 
over, that no one knew how she came there, for that the 
portcullis had never been raised since the time that he him- 
self had entered ; and he added, " Inteed, my lord, she 
pe fery strainfce keiiing, and have creat tcall of chatt ; 



and we tink she pe a witch, a fery creat terrible witch, 
for she pe knowing all tings tat efer was done since te world 
was maide. And she pe knowing f what man's pe kissing 
te mhaids, and fwhat mhaids pe under lhoving to men ; 
and she know some tings apoot you too, my lord, — He, 
he, he ! Ay, she pe knowing some tings apoot you too." 

Lord George went down to the entrance-hall, and or- 
dered her attendance; and behold, there was his unac- 
countable friend the gipsy-woman ! He was greatly 
struck by her appearance there, especially as it at that 
moment occurred to him what she had so lately foretold, 
namely, " that he should never ask the Lady Margaret 
Ogilvie, for that before he beheld her, he should lose his 
heart to another ;" and he already found these words 
verified. She addressed him jocularly, asking for the lady 
Margaret Ogilvie, and how his suit there had thriven ; 
but he answered, that he was much more concerned 
about another, and if she would tell him who that other 
one was, where she was, and what was her lineage, ha 
would give her other two French crowns. 

" I can only tell you, my noble lord," said she, " that 
she is not who you think she is, where you think she is, 
nor what you think she is. And haply, if you knew all 
these things truly, you would not like her so well, and 
mayhap you might like her better. But my errand here 
was to warn you not to pursue this amour farther, till 
you see the issue of your last one ; for the deeds then 
done, and the words then uttered, must be answered for." 

" Out upon them all, and upon you, witch !" exclaim- 
ed he, as if with disgust. " I will have no farther con- 
nexion with any of that house." 

" My lord, I have but one thing to say. You have com- 
mitted yourself — the words have been said that cannot be 
unsaid ; and, be assured, you must either take a wife out 
of that house, or lose your head. There is that power 
engaged in it that resistance is vain." 

" Out upon you, witch," cried he ; " you are some 
emissary of that malignant house, therefore hence with 
you. I am more concerned about one word you said, than 
about all that house and its too powerful faction ;" and 
so saying, he left her, and hasted up the stair. " It is 
true," said he to himself " that I do not know who she 
is ; but sure I know well enough where she is." He then 
sent his aunt to call the lovely stranger, but the lady was 
gone— vanished once and for evert — and how she made 
her escape, no man could tell— but her palfrey still re- 
mained in the stall. The earl was now rendered quite 
stupid with astonishment, and caused his servants to run 
here and there, and search the most unfeasable places, 
but the lady was lost. 

In the course of a week, and while the earl was still 
ruminating on the angelic beauty of the young lady and 
her mysterious disappearance, and really reasoning with 
himself whether or not she could have been a human 
creature, he was seized by a warrant from the regent and 
carried to prison, to answer for the deforcement of a lady 
of high rank, and making away with her in his own 
castle ! When examined, he withheld nothing, but his 
tale gained no credence ; and there being a powerful fac- 
tion then against him, and the lady's palfrey and part of 
her dress being found, he was declared guilty by a majo- 
rity of bis peers, and the advocate pleaded hard for his 
immediate execution and forfeiture to the lady's father ; 
but he was adjudged to imprisonment for a year and a 
day in the first place, lest the lady should make her ap- 
pearance. 

Although matters stood thus hard with him, he was 
overwhelmed only with love. He scarcely thought of 
his own perilous state, but ever and anon of the lovely 
creature who had brought him to it. He saw her night 
and day in bis mind's eye, in all her beauty, sweetness, 
and condescension, and he would have given the whole 
world to have seen her again in reality. 

In the midst of these hardships, he was assailed by 
another great personage, mentioned btfaft* TO|jNC<Vv&\\aa> 
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conduct to one of bis family, and a sacred promise of 
marriage given. This was made out an exceedingly bad 
story, and excited the indignation of the reformers in a 
terrible degree, though it seems only to hare been an 
affair of very common gallantry, which the lady herself 
seems never to hare resented. The earl was hardly set ; 
his life was at stake, and if he escaped with that, be saw 
nothing but debasement and ruin before him. At the 
same time, the great person, his opponent, proffered to 
save both his life and his honour, if he would ally himself 
by marriage to his house, and join interests with him. 
Lord George refused absolutely for a while, but the 
weariness of confinement, and the dread that a warrant 
might be signed for his execution, at last overcame his 
spirit, and he consented. 

Accordingly, his brother John was dispatobed to make 
choice of one to the earl, for be himself was quite callous 
about the matter. Neither would they suffer him to leave 
prison till he was married firm and fast. Sir John had 
plenty of choice of sisters, eousins, and aunts, and took 
the one be thought his brother would like best. The two 
were married in prison, the lady wearing a veil ; but in 
troth the earl never looked at ber, for he abhorred the 
very thoughts of her, thinking only of his beloved fairy 
queen, and the love-tokens which they had exchanged. 
They went to the earl's house in the Canongate, where 
a banquet was prepared, but the bride did nothing but 
sob and weep, and the earl sat as glum as if his death war- 
rant had been signed. It was a melancholy wedding, 
and, notwithstanding the efforts of some gentlemen and 
ladies to raise a little mirth, they failed, and a funereal 
gloom hung over the assembled friends. When the ladies 
retired, the earl began and drank at the wine as through 
desperation, or as if he resolved to be cheery in the midst 
•f his despair ; but at rather a late hour his squire an- 
nounced to him that a stranger lady was in the hall who 
desired to speak with him. " Ask her what she wants," 
amid Lord George; " I will speak to no more ladies to- 
night." 

The squire went and did as desired, and came back 
with a small diamond cross in bis hand, saying, " The 
lady desires to return you this, my lord, but she requests 
the favour to give it into your own hand." The earl 
•truck the table with hh dosed hand till every cup jangled, 
sprung to his feet, overturned the chair, and then leaped 
over it, and seizing the squire by the throat, be cried, " I 
would give my earldom, you dog, to have the lady who 
owns that under my roof." 

"Hoo-hoo! and so you -would?" said Ranald, a ser- 
vant mentioned formerly ; " put yen need not be kifflng 
naif te mare of tat, for she pe te frry same lady, and I 
know ber goot enough." 

The earl burst into the hall, and there indeed was his 
lovely countess, standing in the same green habit and 
green veil in which he had first beheld her. He first 
bowed to her and kissed her hand, and shea taking her 
Into bis arms, he kissed her cheek and chin, and then her 
cherry lips, as if inballing the soul of love from them. 
He was in perfect rapture, and knew not what be was 
doing, for he forthwith led bis queen of the fairies into 
the festal hall among his new wife's relations, and pro- 
claimed his recovered fair one bis •betrothed and-his own 
true love, declaring that he weald never part with her 
again till death separated them. 

- The company stared at one another, and believed the 
earl gone quite mad, and more so when he addressed the 
great nobleman as follows : "And now, my good lord, 
take home your daughter, or your niece, or whatever she 
be, safely with you again. She is none the worse of me, 
but she shall be the better. I am quite in earnest. Take 
her home with you, and require what dowery you please 
with her, even to the half of all I possess." 

The great earl could scarcely contain himself, but, 
springing up, he came to the twain and said, " My Lord 
George, have yon really lost your reason, or hat the wine 



deprived you of your true sight, that thus you insist on 
my taking home my young kinswoman with me, and at 
the same time stand swearing you will never part with 
her ? That lady, my lord, is your bride, your married 
wife. Look at the ring you so lately put on her finger." 

The lady stretched forth her hand, and Lord George 
mechanically stretched forth bis ; but his eyes were daz- 
zled, he could distinguish no one thing from another. He 
could only kneel at her feet, kiss her hands in an agony 
of joy, while the tears trickled from his eyes. 

This lady, notwithstanding the mystery that hung over 
her art, proved a most exemplary wife, and mother of a 
fine family. There are many other curious stories about 
her and Jenny Elphingston ; but these being quite dis- 
tinct from this, can be told by themselves at any time. 
It appears, both from oral and written lore, that Jenny 
Elphingston and she, when combined, could almost have 
effected any thing, which all the country weened to have 
been done by the black art. 



TO A LADY, 

WHO ASKED MX TO WRITE FOR HER A POEM OF NINETY 

LINES. 

Task a horse beyond his strength, 
And the horse will fail at length ; 
'Whip a dog, the poor dog whines- 
Yet you ask for ninety lines. 

Though you gave me ninety quills, 
Built me ninety paper-mills, 
Show'd me ninety inky Rhines, 
I could not write ninety lines. 

Ninety miles I'd walk for you, 
Till my feet were black and blue ; 
Climb high hills and dig deep mines, 
But I can't write ninety lines. 

Though my thoughts were thick as showers, 
Plentiful as summer flowers, 
Clustering like Italian vines, 
I could not write ninety lines. 

When you have drunk up the sea, 
Floated ships in cups of tea, 
Piuck'd the sun from where it shines, 
Then 111 write you ninety lines. 

Even the bard who lives on rhyme, 
Teaching silly words to chime, 
Seldom sleeps, and never dines,— 
He could scarce write ninety lines. 

Well you know my love is such, 
You could never ask too much ; 
Yet even love itself declines 
Such a work as ninety lines. 

Though you frown'd with ninety frowns, 
Bribed me with twice ninety towns, 
Offer'd me the starry signs, 
I could not write ninety lines. 

Many a deed I've boldly done 
Since my race of life begun ; 
But my spirit peaks and pines 
When it thinks of ninety lines. 

Long I hope for thee and me 
Will Our lease of this world be ; 
But though hope our fate entwines, 
Death will come ere ninety lines. 

Ninety songs -the bird will sing, 
Ninety beads the child will string ; 
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But bis life the poet tines, 
If he alms at ninety lines. 

Ask me for a thousand pounds, 
Ask me for my house and grounds ; 
Levy all my wealth in fines, 
But dont ask for ninety lines. 

I hare ate of every dish — 
Flesh of beast, and bird, and fish ; 
Briskets, fillets, knuckles, chines, 
But eating won't make ninety lines. 

I hare drunk of every cup, 
Till I drank whole vineyards up ; 
German, French, and Spanish wines, 
But drinking won't make ninety lines. 

Since, then, you have used me so> 
To the Holy Land 111 go; 
And at all the holy shrines 
I shall pray for ninety lines. 

Ninety times a long farewell, 
All my love I coold not tell, 
Though 'twas multiplied by nines, 
Ninety times those ninety lines. 



H. G. B. 



A TALE OF aT MARY'S KIRK YARD. 
Bg Thomas Tod Sioddart, Author of "The Dtathwakc." 
I love lakes, — I love their sunny calm, their storm, and 
their moonlit heave; they resemble the quiet and the 
passion of human life. Who that enjoys Scottish scenery, 
but has spent a day by the green banks of ths solitary 
St Mary's Loch ? It is a calm and a melancholy sheet of 
water, unspotted with a single Island, and walled in by 
mountain scenery of wild outline ; but still green, and 
covered to the hill tops with numerous sheep. On one 
side is seen an old churchyard, rising half-way up a slope 
of brown heath. A few head-atones are all that give 
character to the spot : no tomb or epitaphed marble, but 
only the grey fragments of some fallen rock, sown over 
with lichens, and planted at the top of lowly mounds- 
each the sealed entrance to a narrow home. One there 
k more elevated than the rest ; it contains two dwellers, 
a female and a suicide. Their story is a sad one. 

Walter Grieve, the only son of a shepherd, was a wild 
and daring lad, of an open and generous disposition. 
Welcome at every cottage, be gained the hearts of the old 
a* well as the young. There was always laughter where 
fee went ; even the austere Cameron ian unbent his fee- 
tares at the mention of some of his happy jokes or wild 
advent urea, embellished only by the native wit of the 
narrator. For miles round, he was the pride of every 
body ; and when on the Sabbath days, in his new plaid, 
he crossed over the hill to the church at Ettrick, he was 
always accompanied by a group of both young and old, to 
whom, by his happy, but not unapproprtate conversation, 
be relieved the tediousness of their sacred journey. Among 
each as compo sed this train, was Mary Scott, the daughter 
of an aged farmer on the banks of the Meggat, a mile or 
two above Henderland. She was the flower of the forest. 
Beautiful In person, and happy in temper, she commanded 
tne admiration of the young, and the esteem of the old. 
Not a youth about the Cramoult but would have risked 
his life for the innocent-hearted girl ; and none more 
ready than Walter Grieve. Many a time bad he clam- 
bered those precipitous rocks that shadow the Grey-mare's 
Tail, a short way below Loch Skene, for no other par- 
pose than to bring back the brood of the blue falcon to 
saaghing but anxious Mary; and the burn of Winterhope 
was not seldom travelled to furnish the old farmer and 
his ihHftgM— ' with a ereslful of fine trout. No wonder 
an early attachment took place. Walter Grieve loved ; 
and Mary, by her avowed preference, signified, in the 



presence of others, that she was not regardless of his 
emotion. 

They would have married, and a happier couple never 
have been met with ; but Mary's father died immediately 
before the expected crisis of their union. The bridal 
robes were exchanged for the garment of sorrow ; and 
Walter Grieve laid the head of his parent-in-law in the 
grave, on the very day that was to have fixed him as Mary's 
husband. After the funeral, be went back to bis weeping 
bride. A relation of her father's, who dwelt in a distant 
part of Scotland, was about to remove her to his own 
family. This was a blow that Walter had forgot to 
anticipate among the others created by the recent loos. 
But now he felt it heavily. To be separated for a whole* 
year, till her regret was removed, and time should again 
sanction the nuptials so sadly disturbed, was nothing. 
But Mary was going out into the world ! — too innocent 
not to be corrupted, too simple not to be deceived ! She 
would now see many, more embellished with the art of 
flattery, more captivating to the unsuspicious ; though 
few she would find so honest In their professions, so 
true in their attachments. Walter would be forgotten,— 
the bold, the sincere Walter : but Mary trusted other- 
wise ; and the vow she made before departure, told how 
keenly she felt the reproaches of the jealous lover. 

It was a lovely night, that before which the fatherless- 
girl was to leave her native home. The moon shone' 
through the solitary vale — all along over Meggat stream, 
and the white sheep fed in her light up among the Glen* 
gaber Hills ; here and there the wreck of an old tr ee ■ 
outliving the decay of a great forest that had once stretched 
over the whole country — groaned like a broken harp In 
the bands of an expiring minstrel, whose wizard ear was 
palsied by the frost of age, and the current of whose 
thoughts was barred at its entrance to eternity by the 
gathering channels of stormy years. Walter and Mary 
were together for the last time, and they walked down in 
silence, as if by one common impulse, to a favourite haunt 
of their younger days. It was the grave of Cochran — a 
noted marauder, defeated centuries before by one of the 
Scottish kings. A stone slab, with an elaborate inscrip- 
tion, is all that marks the spot. On this they sate down 
together. Situated on the top of a considerable eminence, 
before them lay the loch of St Mary's, silvered over 
with a magic veil of moonshine, that shadowed away all 
idea of the depths below ; and the Meggat rose up imper- 
ceptibly in the opposite direction, appearing at short 
intervals, as the windings of its channel came to be free 
from the concealment of the high and lonely embank- 
ment. It was here that Walter first broke the sorrowful 
silence each had hitherto p res e r ve d , and he sought a 
renewal of Mary's first consent, prefacing his earnest 
demand with a vow of eternal love. 

" Nay, Walter, ye had spoken of ither things, did ye 
ken what was uppermaist In my heart; but my pulr 
father — I maun see him nae malr !" 

" Ye bae lost ae friend, Mary ; It was God's will — ha 
aye rules for the best: ye are about to part frae anitber." 

" No, for ever, as I hae dune wi' him ; we 11 meet 
again." 

'* Heaven grant it so ; but why part, Mary T* 

Mary burst into a flood of tears. " There'll nana herd 
I can stop wi' ; it's no* but what they'd mak ma welcome, 
but they're a' strangers in a way, an' my auntie says I 
maun gang wi* her, an' my pair father had axed bar 
afore." 

M It's no sin to marry, Mary." 

" Na, na, dinna speak o't, or yell brak my heart ; it's 
no decent, I hae nae a mind to't the noo ; gin a year 
come" 

" An' ye may hae forgotten Walter Grieve." 

•• Forget ! I may forget mysell — I may forget Heaven 
—but ye canna think it — it's no in ye ; Oh, Watty, an* 
ye did ken what I feel." 

" Gle me your hand, Mary ; we'll aye luve, come what 
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may ; mony a time will I be here by mysell, and a* yon 
starns shinin', an' yon moon wi' its bricht and bonny 
face ; an' I'll sit doon on this green stane, an' think o* 
the lovely Lady Cochran, that hid hersell abint the water- 
la' till the cruel men cam an' stabbed her ; an' than o' 
thee, Mary! wi' thy bonny tresses a' dancin' in the 
wind" 

" Whisht, Watty, that's no talk for the like as I am, a 
puir orphan ; let's gang, the cauld dew's no for a fever, 
an' I've a warm brow an' a sair heart" 

And Walter kissed Mary's fair cheek, and they went 
home, Walter to his own but, and Mary to her lonely 
house. The day after, she was removed away, far from 
her native hills, to the bustle of a market town near 
Glasgow. Walter was now no longer himself. The 
sheep died on his hands through neglect ; he lost every 
relish for the social amusements of his companions, and 
kept himself strangely retired from their observation. 
The cause of this was known to all, and for the time 
lamented ; but still it was thought he took too grievously 
to heart a misfortune which a few months would remedy, 
when he would find restored to his own heart the now 
divided object of its regards. But Walter harboured a 
strange presentiment — a sort of un definable dread crept 
in. upon his mind — a vague something distracted his 
imagination. He fancied himself no longer the object 
of Mary's affections ; he created dreams of rivals that 
never existed, except in the shadowy vagueness of his 
ungrounded suspicions. 

Not far from where Walter lived was the dwelling of 
one Gilbert Brydon. Of the same occupation in life, 
they bad long been companions together. Gilbert had 
little attraction to recommend him ; unamiable in dispo- 
sition, of harsh features, and fierce and disagreeable into- 
nation, be secured the secret dislike of all he came in 
contact with. Nor was Walter unacquainted with his 
character ; though obliged often to be together, he main- 
tained towards him nothing more than a show of friend- 
ship : there was no reciprocal feeling or similarity of 
temper. Of late years he had regarded him with marked 
hostility, on account of some reported insult offered to 
Mary Scott. She herself had never breathed his name, 
and her father in bis lifetime had forbidden his presence. 
Gilbert was a man of the worst passions ; be saw him- 
self despised, and he brooded over revenge. Now that old 
Adam Scott was removed, and his daughter placed be- 
yond reach of counteracting his design, he no sooner saw 
the impression produced by her departure upon Walter 
Grieve, than he determined, at the cost of tYtry principle, 
to trifle with affections so sacred in their nature, as those 
which the latter displayed. Being on a visit to Glasgow, 
he procured assistance to forge a letter in the name of 
Mary Scott's relatives, purporting not merely an aliena- 
tion of her wishes, but her approaching nuptials with a 
young man of the place where she then resided. This 
was addressed to Walter Grieve. He received it from 
the hands of the carrier a day or two after, the very 
night the nuptials were described as to lake place. Being 
directed from the town where Mary lived, he opened it 
with breathless anxiety. The dreadful announcement 
prostrated him upon the ground. When he recovered, it 
was only to rush up among the hills, he knew not where. 
That night he was missed at home : his father, an old 
man, went in search of him, and not for many a weary 
hour did he gain upon any traces of his heart-stricken 
son. At length he found him suspended by his plaid 
upon an old thorn. It was a sad sight for an aged parent 
to see ; he was led helpless from the spot, and a few weeks 
after was no more. As for Walter, he was removed, cold 
and lifeless, to a neighbouring hut, and next day buried 
In the midst of a wild morass — the horror with which 
the crime of suicide was regarded by the surrounding 
peasantry, excluding his remains from the common pri- 
vilege of consecrated ground. 

Tuis was never told to Mary Scott : she lived on on- ( 



altered in her love, and fondly persuaded that all was 
well. At length the year expired, and custom allowed 
her the privilege of dispensing with her garments of sor- 
row. She talked of her union with Walter as an ap- 
proaching event, little suspecting the fatal inroad made 
upon her hopes. The day soon arrived for her return to 
her native home ; every new scene brought her nearer to 
his cottage ; that cottage now untenanted— -now solitary. 
When arrived at Henderland, she was met by a shepherd 
— it was Gilbert Brydon; he started as he saw her, 
and passed without notice. At the Cramoult, she was 
received in somewhat a similar manner, by one of the 
herds— once her father's. 

" Ye dinna ken me, John ?" 

" Ay, weel eneugh," was the short reply ; which was 
immediately succeeded by — " An' what brings ye back 
here, ye ne'er-do-weel, after ye hae broken puir Watty 
Grieve's heart, and garred him do the awfu' deed ?" 

" The awfu' deed, John!" 

" Ay ! weel ken ye o'L Oh, lassie, ye hae muckle, 
muckle to answer for, and that besides the death o' Watty 
Grieve." 

"Walter Grieve! dead! killed himself !" exclaimed 
she, falling down upon the hard ground. John Ander- 
son had a warm heart, and he lifted the poor girl into her 
father's old house, and there she heard the whole story, 
— how Walter had received a letter, accusing her of in- 
constancy, and how it went to his heart, and how he 
strangled himself with his own hand, and was buried up 
by the Birch Craig, in a morass. Poor Mary ! her brain 
was struck with the sad recital, and a long, long fever 
she had before she rose from her lonely bed. At length her 
health came back, but not the lair bloom, nor the mirth- 
ful heart. She was strangely altered, and never a word 
did she say to those that were round about her, only she 
asked to be led to Walter's grave ; and they took her up 
to the lonely spot, and showed her a head-stone they had 
placed there, and she kissed the green turf, and sang a 
hymn over it, and they led her away home to her dwell- 
ing. A few nights after, she was missed at the humble 
board. The poor girl had gone all alone to her lover's 
grave, and she dug up the spot with her owu hands— for 
she could not bear to think of Walter lying in unholy 
ground— and she lifted the corpse herself, still fresh as 
when first found, being kept from decay by the nature of 
the moss where it was buried. It was a strange task for 
one so fair ; and she took from her shoulders her grey 
mantle, and wrapped it round her dead lover, and all 
night long carried him in her arms over the dark hills. 
Few were the stars that shone on her solitary journey ; 
but the wind went by, and lifted the folds of the grey 
mantle, and shook the purple heaths and the long ferns, 
and, ere morning came, she was alone at St Mary's 
Churchyard, bending over the pale corpse ; and there was 
she found, herself as lifeless, with her cheek laid upon 
his, and her blue eyes shut, and her hair, wet with dew, 
streaming upon the moss. Both were buried in one 
grave— under one mound. Gilbert Brydon soon left the 
country, and was never more heard of. A confession of 
his fraud was discovered in bis own hut— only that many 
might curse his memory, who bad never seen him. 

I had returned from a visit to the Ettrick Shepherd 
the last time I entered St Mary's Churchyard : it was an 
eve of stillness and beauty. Far down was to be seen 
the Yarrow, haunted with a thousand recollections of 
Border story, on whose banks were the strongholds of 
the Douglasses, the Murray*, and the Scots, the towers 
of Hangingsbaw and Newark ; and then to my right 
rose a long stretch of the lonely loch, and beyond it its 
twin sister of the Lowes and Bodsbeck, and the Moffat 
hills, and the Eskdale moors, famed as the retreat of the 
persecuted in the day of the Covenant I heard the fore- 
going tale from the lips of an aged shepherd, who was 
then employed in the melancholy task of digging a grave 
for another child of mortality. 
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TA XTJOFAAHN, 

OS WSCXLLAinDOUS NOTICES OF AXTIQUITT, AFOTHEOMS, 
CUSTOMS, ANECDOTES, &C 

By William Tennant. 

Ascxsilaus, the founder of the Middle Academy, was 
not only possessed of wealth, but liberal in its distribu- 
tion. There is recorded one delightful anecdote of his 
generosity. On learning that Apelles, the celebrated 
pointer, was, in his old age, at once labouring with dis- 
ease and poverty, he called at his house with a purse of 
gold ia his pocket ; and, seating himself at his bedside, 
"Here,** said he, looking round upon the meagre reple- 
nishments of the chamber, " here is nothing saving the 
bare elements of Empedocles, — fire, water, earth, and a 
roomy expanse of empty ether ; my friend, you are not 
e?en bedded pleasantly ; your very pillow is unsmoothed 
and merciless to you;" so saying, he shook up his pillow, 
as if for the purpose of smoothing it for the head of his 
akk friend ; and, in so doing, he secretly slipt in beneath 
the bolster bis concealed purse of gold. After his depart- 
ure, the attendant old woman discovered the treasure, 
and; in m state of perplexed admiration, announced it to 
Apelles. " Ah ! it is like him, n said the languid painter ; 
"it is one of the thievish tricks of Arcesilaus !" 



The mirth and turbulent exclamations of joyous con- 
gratulation that attended the conclusion of vintage-time, 
to which allusion is made in several passages of the Old 
Testament, not only originated the drama in Greece, but 
gave ks name to Tragedy — T^vyttha^ or the song of the 
wine-lees, having been Its original name. The praises of 
Bacchus, who was also addressed by the name of Ditby- 
nanbus, were first shouted and sung by the tumultuary 
iblage of vintage-men and vintage- women in extern- 
verses, which, from his name, were called 
Dithyrambies. Rapturous expressions of joy, humor- 
ens rebukes, and bold sallies of wit, seem to have consti- 
tuted the substance of their tumultuous entertainment. 
As a representative of this mirthful body, the chorus was 
formed, containing originally fifty persons : as that num- 
ber was found by experience to be too large and incon- 
venient, thirty-five were withdrawn, leaving fifteen, which 
continued to be the regular number on the Athenian 
stage. In order to relieve, by some interruption of inter- 
lode, the chorus from their fatigue of chanting and reci- 
ting, Theapifl, a native of Icara, a village in Attica, intro- 
duced one actor with a mask ; ^schylus introduced a 
second actor with the scenic palla, or magnificent robe 
which the Athenian priests afterwards copied from him: 
he also introduced various masks and dances, which he 
himself practised and taught. Sophocles, shortly after- 
wards, brought forward a third actor, and invented scene- 
* painting, which was considered as the apex of improve- 
and the complete perfection of the scenic apparatus. 



Till about fifty years before the commencement of the 
Christian era, the ancients had no large mills driven by 
water, but ground their corn in small mills of one stone 
railing rapidly owtr another, which were agitated by the 
hands of slaves, or women servants ; to which reference 
b made in the New Testament. The morning, before 
sunrise, was the time allotted, in the domestic arrange- 
ments, for grinding flour for the use of the family during 
the day ; and so loud was the sound of the operation 
within the houses, as to be heard in all the streets of towns 
and villages ; a circumstance which gives beautiful illus- 
tration to the expression in Ecclesiastes, — "the sound of 
the grinding is low.** The Grecian women had a song 
sailed the Song of the Mill, which they sung when at 
thai smployment, beginning, " Grind, mill, grind ; even 
Pittacus, king of great Mitylene, doth grind." For it 
seesns that Pittacus, tyrant, as he was called, of Mitylene, 
but nevertheless one of their seven wise men, had been 
to resort for amusement to the grinding-mill, 



that being, as he called it, bis best gymnasium — or plea- 
santest exercise in smallest space. There is a story told 
of the two philosophers, Menedemus and Asclepades, 
who, when young men, and students of wisdom under 
one of the Athenian masters, were enabled to maintain a 
respectable personal appearance merely by grinding every 
night at the mill for two drachmas, or about Is. 4d* 
a -night ; on hearing which, the Areopagites, in admiration - 
of their frugality and love of wisdom, presented them 
with an honorary gift of 200 drachmae.— Mithridates 
invented and first set up a corn-mill driven by water, in 
Cappadocia. Thereafter, and probably from this circum- . 
stauce, the bakers of Cappadocia became celebrated. An 
interesting particular connected with the Greek and 
Oriental practice* of nocturnal grinding may be quoted 
from the military history of Julian : — His forces, when 
besieging some strong place near Ctesiphon, on the Tigris, . 
bad wrought a deep mine under the walls and buildings 
to the very centre of the city, when his soldiers, on dig- 
ging the earth upwards to the surface, landed after mid- 
night in the middle of a poor woman's house, who was 
busily employed in the act of grinding corn for flour- 
bread, and who was doubtless not a little astonished at 
the emersion into her solitary chamber of such subter- 
ranean visitants. 



The submersion of the town of Helice, on the coast 
of Achaia, about 400 years before the Christian era, is 
one of the most remarkable and terrific incidents in the • 
geological history of Europe. Helice was a considerable 
town of Achaia, about a mile and a quarter from the sea, 
and celebrated for an altar and statue of Neptune, which . 
was regarded with much veneration by the Ionisns and 
the neighbouring people. The Achaians had slain, about 
six months before, some suppliants that had fled for pro- 
tection to the altar ; and by that atrocity had, according 
to the ideas then prevalent, excited the indiguation of 
Neptune, who inflicted upon the place a sweeping and 
summary vengeance. The submersion took place during 
winter, and in the night time. A violent vibration of 
the ground preceded it, and must have loosened the sub- 
terranean props of the territory ; suddenly the whole 
shore, for a mile or two, on which the town stood, sub- 
sided and sunk to a level with the bottom of the bay that 
adjoined, and the sea, in one accumulated surge, rushed, 
in on the vacancy created, occupying and overwhelming, 
in a few seconds, the whole city and plain, so that not a 
house-roof was in the morning visible. Nothing remained 
to testify the existence of the town which, the night 
before, had stood in her pride, and unsuspicious of danger, 
saving the tops of the few lofty trees that surrounded the 
altar of Neptune. Not an inhabitant escaped; they 
must have perished in her, huddled together in the streets, 
from the alarm given by the earthquake, and more pro- 
bably asleep in their beds, unconscious of the nature of the 
tremendous catastrophe that befell them. On the next 
day the Achaians sent 2000 men to gather and drag for 
the dead. For many years after, the great brazen statue 
of Neptune was seen under water, holding in his hand 
the Hippocamp, which proved a dangerous obstacle to 
the fishermen as they fastened their nets and plied their 
occupation over the house-tops of the unfortunate city. 
There happened to be present, on the night of the sub- 
mersion, Polls, the Lacedemonian ambassador, who had 
at one time been an instrument in selling Plato from 
Sicily as a slave ; the Divinity thus punishing him, as an 
ancient writer says, for his persecution of the philosopher. 
The extraordinary disaster of this place became a tale of 
melancholy celebrity throughout the whole heathen world, 
and was commented upon nearly 500 years after by 
Antoninus, as a striking instance of the uncertainty and 
total insolidity of life and human enjoyments. 



In a state of humble simplicity and comparative 
poverty, nations, like individuals, use short and rathe* 
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frequent meals. It I* after tbey have become opulent and ' 
luxurious that they un but few meal*— (bo meals, or ' 
perhaps but a singlt need. The ancient Persians, the ' 
meat luxurious people of the world, from whom the ' 
Greeks learned all the pompous apparatus of the dining- l 
roam and the table, had bot one meal — dinner. The 
Greeks, In their earliest and moat aimple condition, had. 
line our good plain country people of Scotland, four 
meals, corresponding to oar breakfast, dinner ,/our- hoan, 
and sapper. An they became opulent, and acquired 
habits of refined eateru.inmr.iit, from their eonzmunlca- 
tiona with the monarch* of Lydia and the East, they 
began, like the luxurious inhabitants of our modern cities, 
to hare but two meali — If, Indeed, wa may reckon their 
breakfast a meal, which was, like that of the Romans, 
but a slender repast. They seem to bare eat down to 
dinner, or rather reclined on their couches, about three 
o'clock, or ■ little later perhaps, and to hare r tired 
about twilight, excepting when the party wished to pro- 
g the conversation, or plunge lots conviviality. 
grove, Clackmannanshire, 
■ r IB, 1830. 




beauty, and partly, perhaps, from the particular circum- 
tanwe under which I first beard it- I mean the " High- 
Land Mary" of Bums. 1 should like to hear It when 1 am 
dying. 

What a host of Indefinable emotions may be aummoned 
into being by a few wordaand sound" ! We read of klngi 
and warriors who won their way to empire and glory 
Through perils, and famine, and the imri ; and yet how 
mall is their triumph, and bow little are they to be envied, 
compared with that man who weds the breathings of his 
■ iwn immortal lyre to melody as exalted and divine aa its 

Blest 1 — forever blest ! — arttbon hi my memory, Robert 
Sums! — and dear and hallowed in my fancy lives the 
Image of thy gentle Mary ; though my eyes never beheld 
either her or you,— and now both hare passed away from 
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Is full of the 
! to ths skies, 
es of melody are to 
aa of the soul. As an 
almighty slid Invincible baud can turn in a moment 
calm and sunshine the darkest storm of am and land, i 
ntrseen and mysterious power of music can chase away the 
deepest shadow from the heart — attuning every chord to 
divinest harmony. I have seen many summer days that I 
could compare to nothing but one glorious piece of music. 
T heir comuwii cement in the morning was a wild burst of rap- 
turous joy, as if ths voicm of a thousand young and radiant 
spirits sung Parana to the Goddess of Delight far up among 
the clouds. The noon was gorgeous and magnificent, but 
more subdued and tranquil In lu grandeur ; and then the 
strain, analogous to the Jail of evening,— oh 1 how gently, 
how beautifully, H died away to the close I — till a holy sad- 
ness came over every heart, and tsars stood in every eye ! 

They my that every thing around a* Is full of poetry, — 
and bow much do we not see daily that breathes of nothing 
but music ! I haveboird music in the wintriest night, 
when I looked at the stars, and there was no sound In the 
air. It was a low sacred psalm, that spoke of Gud and 
prayer, and it sanctified and purified the mind. I have 
beard music when I gazed on a fair young face, and its 
tones were soft sad ail very, telling of pure feelings and in- 
nocent enjoyments. I have heard music when I looked on 
tba furrows of wan and withered age ; it* chords were 
strange and melancholy, and they made ma weep, for they 
sounded like the dirge of happiness that had fled for ever ! 
Of all aorts of music, songs sre probably the best. In 
svugsmaybe found the perfection both of melody and poet- 
ry. A* fragrance dwells with tba flower, so mode and 
oiostrrlsy should ever be linked together; end where one !■ 
bad, the other should not be degraded by an unequal union. 
It la painful to see a fine air adapted to silly or inharmo- 
nious words, or I* boar beautiful and torching verses joi n- 
aid W unmeaning or heartless sunlan. How often, in these 
days *f refinement, (as they are called,) have we to regret 
the utter ■ iirThhssiiiss of both ! —and how refreshing and 
how ennobling t* It for our ear* to be taken captive, which 
thay sometimes are, by ths unexpected taste and feeling. 
evinced by some enchanting singer — whom very soul IIIM 
to coma forth from his lips, and whose genius, on a sudden, 
bathes the hearts of his audi tors in a sea of pure and living 
lighal There Is one song which lean never listen te ivilh- 
" a own intrinsic aad surpassing: 






Thouoh out laat week's critical duties have been very 
nearly a sinecure, yet, to prepare for the anticipated 
fatigues of our Chriatmaa campaign, we have deemed it 
meet prudent, as se e ing his Majesty, God bless him ! is 
here also — It certainly is most fashionable, to spend the 
holydays at Brighton, and catch lnvlgon ' 

the performances at both theatres bare been repetitions 
of piece* already criticised ; and it is therefore merely 
nun sssi j to ay, that " Werner" and Miss Inverarltyars 
nightly increasing In public favour; though all attention 
I* now so completely absorbed lu preparations for the 
pantomimes, that Tragedy and Comedy " hide their dimi- 
nished bend." before tba genius of Harlequinade ; and 
Macready and Miss Kemble are, out of all comparison, 
inferior to the Com and Catiuxbiiul A few words, 
therefore, aa this all-engrossing subject, must be infinitely 
superior to any thing else. Unhappily for the originality 
uf the Drnry-Lane pantomime, even its very name and 
fable are both pirated from last year's display at the 
Pavilion, Whitechapsl Road! And " Davy Jones, or 
Harlequin and Mother Carey's Chickens," having da- 
lighted the wonderei* of the East, baa now travelled to 
astonish ths gazer* of the West, though Its voyage ha* 
bad any thing but fair winds hitherto in its progress to 
tbie evening's exhibition ; tlie mlsundsrstandings behind 
the enrlain having more than once threatened its ship- 
wreck altogether. In consequence of these, Mr Stan- 
field's Alpine Diorama baa been brushed over in ten 
daya, although, to have received due justice, it should have 
occupied nearly as many week* ; and the author, as we 
presume he calls himself, Mr Wm. Barrymore, one day 
threatened to walk off with the MS., and abandon the 
mum to Its fata. Having escaped these and sundry 
other difficulties, however, to-night it I* to be brought 
out to an admiring public, and all that we are yet able 
M> announce of its attractions is, that its first scene la to 
be at tba bottom of the ask; afcat it will be redolent of 
•ea.nymphs and mermaids, nasi la to have two Colum- 
bines ! — The Covent Garden inhibition ia to be entitled, 
" Harlequin Pat and Harlequin Bat, or the Giant's 
Causeway ;" the first five scenes of which are to be 
broad farce, written by R. B. Isaahu, and the hero, 
Trinnaautiu Mulligan, played by Vmwti. The scenery 
and mechanism will be much superior to the usual ave- 
rage i and amongst them will be Introduced the very 
palpable job* of our Lord Mayor's Show lost in a fug ! 
The minora are all equally busy a* tbelr betters ; and 
Master Joseph Sebastian Grimaldi— like the Vicar of 
Wakefield, we love to give the whole name—" faUenfnuo 
his high estate" through " villainous company," is In 
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i, stratagem, and spoil." " Let no HM* 
In ill.: Christina week we think of 
nothing *l»a. We dream of the pantomime ; we break- 
fast, dine, and iup on the pantomime ; we gin up all our 
ordinary pursuits, and do not care one farthing for the 
■Site of Europe. " The pantomime'* the thing by which 
to catch the conscience of — Old Cxxsaao* I It make* 
us limn" again ! and only think what it ii to be young ! 
•Ti« to be unsuspicious, ton fi ding, romantic joyous ! 'T!s 
tn be full of rosy health, and never-failing spirits ! "Ill 
to beliere that the world Is what It aeemi, and thai all the 
men and women are not " merely players." O ! to be 
young again in to know nothing of miiciua, and theaour 
harsh though U which criticism bring, along with it. 'Tis 
to go with papa and mamma, and three or four brothers 
tad sisters, and half a dozen cousins and second cousins, 
ill crammed Into one noach by a proceH quite inexplicable; 
1,. 11, rattle along with them through streets, all bril"" 
with lamp* and ahop windows, till we stop at that palace 
of young delight— the Theatre ! Then, for flee blessed 
boon, what looks of rapture ! what peels of merriment ' 
what thrilling* of delicious emotions! "Time! Time! 
Time!" bow thou dost change all the** things! — but, 
thank Heaven ! " Mother Hunch" Is greater than thou; 
and when she cornea to onr aid, we defy thee, wrinkled 
cvnie '. See! the curtain goes up, and Atel the cobblrr 
refuses to give his danghtrr to Conn as be should do, am 
wishes the girl to marry that nonilesrript booby. Colli 
is dismissed m sore dejection ; we'll follow him. Bain, 
a woodcutter, he goes to the forest to cut wood ; but, t 
pot the outshine stroke to his misfortunes, he breaks hie 
axe, and immediately determines to hang himself. He 
is just about to carry Ms intention into execution, — and 
really it would have been a pity to have done so in so 
lovely a part of the country, for we never aaw a more 
romantic woodland scene, — when Mother Bunch comes 
to hia aMlstance, and presents him with agolden axe, on 
condition that be won't tell whom he got it from. The 
golden axe is a golden key to old Awl's good graces, and 
he consents to give Colin his daughter ; but the yonng 
lady i« determined to know how he came by the axe, and 
be sooo finds It impossible — as every lover would hare 

done to keep hie secret In opposition to her entreaties. 

He blabs, and instantly Mother Bunrh comes down like 
a flash of lightning, and the cobbler's household vanishes 
Into thin air, and the nature of all his establishment if 
changes)- Colin Is Harlequin, the lady of his heart ii 
Columbine, Awl Is Pantaloon, arid the opposition lover 
is Clown. Off they go, like velocipedes down an inclined 
plane, and it makes one almost giddy to follow them. 
Lo ' they have all got M 4 tarter 1 * shop, and the Clown 
plays the barber, ami of course the poor Dandy, whe 

What an essay might be written upon the damlits M 
* They art a race by themselves,, always 
" carrying a Jaunty air, but used ' 
i to set at defiance Mr Martii 
t cruelty to animals, Pantomimic dandies 
■ "Meven the dandy In thepn- 
seot Instance does not suiter so much as the pantaloon, fur 
W gets hti head chopped off, and the clown, with hi* Usual 
complacency, puts it -n his pocket, leaving pantaloon tn 
run after him In search of it. The barber's shop disap- 
pears, and here is the exterior of the Bell Inn Tavern and 
Hotel. The down and pantaloon a head sup together, 
sod sjfrforsn many more equally wonderful experiment-. 



lut In the twinkling of an eye, the Bell Inn evaporates, 
id, Mother Bunch only knows how or why, but we art 
1 at once in the vicinity of tbe Bell Rock Lighthouse- — 

delicate tr.-m--.ii , no doubt, from the Bell Inn to tha 

Bell Rock. It Is a stormy night full of thunder and 
lightning, and particularly high waves, so Mr Edmunda 
walk* in and sings, " The Bay of Biscay," aud then Har. 
Columhine dance a patdtdt uj. tliuueb it rain* 
Morayshire floods upon them all the time. The whoka 
it should be; but, by Our Lady! down all at one* 
both the Bell Rock and the ocean itself, and all tha 
thnnder and lightning, into the solid earth, and our old 
icquaintance the town and port of Lelth, with it* ships, 
allors, Ash -women, and fish, some of them queer enough, 
itarts up before us. At length Lrith too goes die way of 
all flesh, and the best scene of all — a country fair, open* 
us. That strolling player on the platform before: 
pavilion of fancy," inviting the Indies and gentlemen 
ilk up, with a je-nr-seai-quoi In his manner whieh 
Talma or John Kemble could never have copied, is a fel- 
darly dear to our affection*. He plays on the 
fiddle too ! But mark the uncertainly of all human 
i < Just in the midst of one of hit moat exquisite 
,hee, Harlequin 



tvilion of fancy Is cban 



intaloo 



ir of wild 






ii..] the strolling 
>f linns, hyenas, 
i, sea-horses and 






:ragedian himself, are nnd 
leopards, orang-outangs, b 

'ir bears, who breakout of the! 

though they have as yet limited their rarageato seventeen 
individuals in the orchestra. Leaving this too agitating 
scene, and led by the silver moon, we come to a rural 
cottage, where we ourselves could spend all our lives with 
Columbine ; but, presto ! Mother Bunch slides down on 
a lunar rainbow, and transports luall at once to her fairy 
bower and pearly fountain, where, amidst a brilliant dis- 
play of fireworks, every body Is made happy, and then, 
alas! the curtain falls and shuts out Paradise from onr 
view. Nothing lasts for ever, and even a Christmas pan- 
tomime must come tu an end, though we have often 
wished that it had no end, but went ou through the whole 
and forei ' 



-, that's 






Jones hat played once this week. We were unable to 
be present, but we shall say something good about him 
next Saturday, partly In the hope of making it apparent 
to Mr Green, that the blue silk waistcoat he is continu- 
ally wearing Is of all other waistcoats tbe most odious 
and anti-classical. A bitter bsd piece, called » Tbe Na- 
tional Guard," represented in the too flattering bills a* a 
"comic opera," has been brought out, and on the whola 
ha* been bllter-badly played. But we have the Christ- 
mas Pantomime — wa have Mother Bunch, and wa art 
happy — yea, we are ia good-humunr with all the world, 
ffllh CrrbrrtK. 



LITERARY CH1T-C 



general tslent of die University. 

Wiloitues on the Rule of Fstth, between s 
Society tor (nnrnniine the nrtiekus prl*ei| Jm 
a Catholic Layman, ><> 1* InaeriUeJ to the OH 



■rlush Ketodtes,or Soogiar the People. by II. S. Coraiih, ■ 

Pnrfwv.M'Culloosi isprepsitng fotpubUcsUon ■ Theoistkal a 
Practical Dictionary of Commnw ami Commercial Navigation. 
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The Life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by Thomas 
' Moore, Esq. is forthcoming. 

Messrs Oliver and Boyd are preparing a second edition of the first 

• volume of The Edinburgh Cabinet Library. 

The Incognito, or Sins and Peccadilloes, a Tale of Spain, by the 

author of the " Castilian," ate. Is announced. 

Our Study Table— Having again presented our readers on this 

' the first day of the year with a Number containing nothing butori- 

: final contributions in prose and verse, the new works destined for our 

•reviewing department— a department of the greatest consequence, 

■ and which we rarely or never omit, except during the holydays— have 

been multiplying upon us.— First of all, there is the second volume 

of Moon's Life of Byron, as replete with interest as the first ;— then 

there is Hoof* Comic Annual, far the best of all the comic annuals in 

• point of literary merit ;— then there Is the History of Chivalry, by 
Mr James, a work we have not yet had time to read, but the reading 
of which we anticipate with pleasure;— then there is the Exites of 
Palestine, by our friend Mr Carne, worthy of the author of " Let* 
ters from the East ;"— then there to th« Dictionary of the Gaelic Lan- 
guage, compiled by Drs Macleod and Dewar, and a most valuable 
addition to philology;— then there is Songs of Solitude, by William 
Bonnet, the ingenious author of" Pictures of Scottish Scenes and 
Character," and the editor of that well-conducted newspaper, the 
Glasgow Free Press ; and then there are many more which we have 
as yet scarcely opened, but the merits of all of which shall be brought 
to light in our next and succeeding numbers. 

Chit-Chat from Eloin.— One of our newspapers, the Elgin and 
Torres Journal, and Northern Advertiser, ceased to exist soon after 
tile Wellington administration.— A general meeting of the Elgin La- 
dies' Society, for promoting industry among the most , necessitous 
poor, was held in the new assembly rooms, North street, on Tuesday 
last Although this benevolent society of " the daughters of cha- 
rity" has existed only for little more than a twelvemonth, it has 
already been productive of much advantage to the poor of Elgin.— 
' The suspension bridge over the river Spey, at Boat o* Brig, in the 

- parish of Boharm ; and our iron bridge over the Louie, at Bishop- 
mill, are now opened to the public, and are both reckoned very hand- 
some structures of their respective kinds.— The library connected 
with the Academy of Elgin, which was lately established for the be- 
nefit of the scholars attending that institution, is increasing. Such 
an appendage to our excellent seminary deserves every encourage- 
ment, and cannot fail to prove highly advantageous to the youthful 
atudents, for whose improvement it was instituted.— Very handsome 
contributions have been given by our respectable neighbours of the 
town of Forres, to aid in the erection of the Elgin Pauper Lunatic 
Asylum, which is to be placed near Gray's Hospital, within the 
grounds attached to that edifice*— It is generally expected that, by 
the new-year, the streets of the Morayshire metropolis will be lighted 

' with gas; this will add another to the many improvements which the 

' good town of Elgin has experienced of late years. 

Chit-Chat from Bam wick-— On Wednesday, the 15th instant, 

. agreeably to a requisition, signed by 114 highly respectable indivi- 
duals, a meeting was held in the King's Arms Assembly Rooms, to 
take into consideration the propriety of petitioning Parliament on 
the subject of Reform; the Right Worshipful J. B. Orde, Esq. 
Mayor, in the chair. It was unanimously resolved to petition both 
Houses of Parliament on that subject*— We have sent four eongrega- 

. ttonal petitions to the Commons, praying for the total abolition of 
Negro Slavery*— We have lately got an accession to the religious 
establishments of our good town, in the shape of a New Jerusalem 
Temple, and a Primitive Methodist Chapel, or Ranter's Meeting- 
House*— Our Barracks and our Theatre are shut up ; all the old 

1 pensioners have been sworn in as special constables, to act under the 

. direction of the magistrates in case of riot— Our Jail is completely 
crammed with smugglers, who have been apprehended by the excise 
while in the act of transporting a little aquavtta over the Border. | 

Chit-Chat from Glasgow*— Miss Jarman drew good houses 
and gained golden opinions here. She to succeeded by a Master David 
Bell of Dundee— not Mr David Bell of Glasgow— who, it seems, is to 
astonish us in " The Weathercock."— A tavern has been opened here 
ftrlcly, quite equal to your Rainbow or Royal Saloon, and has been 
cr. mined every night*— A Philharmonic Society is about to be esta- 
blished, under the auspices of Bailie M'Lellan and other able and 
influential amateurs, and our music-sellers are all on the alert since 
young Mr Fadyen's success in publishing. I see that Hone, who 
certainly ranks next to Bishop as a composer, has set the •• Right 
Loyal Song" that appeared in your pages to spirited music, and has 
published it, and " The Standard of England," by the same author, in 
London.— Weekes*s admirable collection of Irish songs, under the 
title of " The Shamrock," is on the eve of publication.— Stockhau- 

- een is to be with us this winter. 

Chit-Chat from Prrth.— «• There is a tide in the affairs of men," 
says the poet ; so to there, say we, in the affairs of cities i and we 
fear this tide is far in the ebb here in literary matters. About half 
a century ago, the Morison press was coping with the Edinburgh 
ones In producing many standard works, of which the Encyclopaedia 
Perthensis will long remain a lasting proof ; now, the Reports of Mis- 
sionary and Bible Societies, the County Register, and perhaps a six- 



penny pamphlet or two, are our chief productions : then, too, the 
Perth Magazine was appearing as regularly as our worthy landlady 
announces, that there to '* ane o* thae byeuks wi* the picture o' the 
king's fule lying on the table," (alluding to the outward man of our 
well-beloved Christopher); lately, there have been several attempts 
to establish a literary periodical, and always without success,— the 
Amateur reached one number ! and the Miscellany shared nearly the 
same fate. Still we are not without some redeeming points. Our 
Literary and Antiquarian Society is prospering, and corresponding 
with many similar institutions both at home and abroad ; its next re- 
port to expected to be very satisfactory. Our School of Arts is fairly 
established, and surpasses the most sanguine expectations of its pa- 
trons, thanks to the able exertions of Dr Anderson. Both of our 
Newspapers are considered among the best provincial ones in Scot- 
land. We have also our own share of debating societies, rhyme- 
struck youths, and some few blue-stockings, though of the last many 
are sadly out at the heels. But what is the best of all, we have 
many sincere admirers of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

Theatrical Gossip*— The King's Theatre opens on the Sfd of 
January ; the names already announced ore— Pasta, Lalande, David, 
Lablache, De Begnis, Santini, and other old favourites. Mademoi- 
selle Schauberlerkner, (" Phoebus ! what a name !") from St Peters- 
burg, and Mademoiselle Unghner, (another pretty name,) from Rome, 
are engaged. Those eminent composers, Auber and Meyerbeer, are 
expected to visit London hi the spring.— A petition from Mr Arnold, 
signed by numbers of the nobility, has been presented to the Kiuff. 
It prays for an extension of his limited season in his new theatre. His 
Majesty has commissioned Lord Brougham to decide on the ques- 
tion of the patents and their privileges. The question is to be argued 
on its merits on the 10th of January. The Lord Chancellor and two 
common lawjudges to constitute the Court, andonly one counsel to be 
heard on either side.— Raymond, late manager of the Leicester circuit, 
and said to be an excellent light comedian, is to be one of Madame 
Vestris's company at the Olympic.— Watson, late chorus-master at Co- 
vent Garden theatre, opened, a short time ago, the Fishamble Street 
theatre, in Dublin, in opposition to the theatre-royal ; but it closed 
after a season of four nights ! It is thought that on the Marquis of 
Anglesey's arrival, his excellency, from his love of the drama, will 
give a fillip to theatricals.— Miss George, about three years since the 
prima donna of the Haymarket theatre, has returned from a very 
successful American tour*— A strolling player has become the pur- 
chaser of the late King's coronation robe and star, which were knock- 
ed down at L.7, 5s. The rose-colour satin may yet be sported by a 
barn-door Richard— Sic transit gloria mundL— The Christmat Pan- 
tomimes are at present the chief novelties in the metropolitan theatres. 
—The following letter has been received, it is said, by Miss Paton, 
at Brighton :— *« Ma'am— Unless the gemman wot you're always a 
walking with, don't shave off his Mustashers before next Sunday, 
we'll set fire to your Wood. Swing."— Jones's reappearance, the 
Pantomime, and Miss Jarman's return on Monday, are the matters 
of most moment in the theatrical world here. 

Weekly List of Performances. 
December 25 — 31. 

Sat. Theatre closed. 

Mop. Poor Gentleman, $ Mother Bunch. 

Tuas. National Guard, <$• Do. 

Wrd. The Clandestine Mart iage, 4 Mother Bunch. 

Tbdrs. The National Guard, 4 Do. 

Fau Cure for the Heart-Ache, $ Do. 



TO OUR READERS. 



We this day pre s ent our readers with an Index and Title Page to 
the Fourth Volume of the Literary Journal. They who have 
not hitherto been regular subscribers, but may think of becoming 
so, will no doubt see the propriety of commencing with a new Volume 
and a new Year. We have already been nobly supported, but we 
are making new proselytes every day. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Several interesting articles are still unavoidably postponed, 
among which is the paper read by Mr Laing to the Antiquarian So- 
ciety, and the communication relative to the new Gaaetteer of Scot- 
land. 

We request the Editors of various newspapers in different parts of 
the country to accept our thanks for the handsome manner in which 
they have spoken of our Christmas Number, the sale of which hat 
been prodigious. 

'* Christmas Day in Rome" reached us too late for our last Num- 
ber, and it is now unnecessary to publish it— The tale entitled " The 
Deserter" will not suit us.— Poetical contributions from the following 
persons lie over for probable insertion in our next Slippers, which 
will appear in a week or two— John Nevay of Forfar, •• N. C." of 
Glasgow, Jed. Cfeishbotham of Gandercleuch, "T." of Stonehaven, 
and " T. E." We do not remember baring receiyad any conuau- 
ntmtionHgned "Pktot." 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Letter* and Journal* of Lord Byron, with Noticts of hit 

Lift. By Thomas Moore. Vol. II. Landau. John 

Murray. 1831. 4-to. Pp. 823. 

The Interest excited by this work, it the present mo 

Dent, aAn every body much more anxious to know 

what it contain!, than what is mid of it. Were a reviewer 

to atand prating at the threshold, as Is the wont of inch 

persons, bis tittle-tattle would be considered little short 

■f an impertinence, seeing that his renders are thinking 

all the time not of him, but or Lord Byron. To escape 

this odium, we propose presenting to-day a select ion of 

next week our own opinions, which we shall then deliver 
with the gravity due to the " wise ssws and modem in- 
stance*," to which we are in the habit of giving birth. 

The second volume of this noble piece of biography 
commences with Byron's final departure for the conti- 
nent, carries us through all the events of his continental 
life, and finally closes the scene with the premature ex- 
i aspirations at Miuoionghl. 

o Lord Byron In Italy, In which there 



it and cap — all combined to 



> his form 



cetbatdiMimllarit 



He 



similarity 
was .tilt 
for what- 
romantic 



bange for what^ 
heir high, 



tlnetion of all his 
We shall comment 
sf a visit he paid 



however, eminently handsome ; and, in i 
ever his features may have lost of their higl 
character, they had become more fitted for th* 
of that arch, waggish wisdom, that Epicurean play of hu- 
mour, which lie had shown to be equally Inherent In his 
various and prod i gall y-gifted nature ; while, by the some- 
what increased roundness or the contours, the resemblance 

j of his finely-Formed mouth nnd chin to those of the Belve- 
dere Apollo, had become still more striking. 
" Ills breakfast, which I found be rarely took before 

| three or tour o'clock in the afternoon, was speedily dls- 

rtched— bis habit being to eat it standing, and the meal 
general consisting of one or two raw egos, a cup of tea, 
without either milk or sugar, and a bit sfdry biscuit. Be- 
I fore we took our departure, he presented me to the Countess 
Guiccioli, wbo was at this time, as my readers already 
know, living under the same roof with him at La Hira j 
and who, with a style of beauty singular in on Italian, aa 
being fatr-complexjoned and delicate, left an impression 
upon my mind, durlng!this our first short interview, of in- 
telligence and amiableneo, such as all that I have since 
known or heard of her baa but served to confirm. " 

We cannot better follow up this extract than with the 
following curious occurrence, which Byron describee In 
his own powerful and original way : 



n la In th 



rnival, and I have 



** Having parted, at Milan, with Lord John Russell, 
whom I had accompanied from England, and whom I ni 
to rejoin, after a abort visit to Rome, at Genoa, I made pur- 
chase of a small and (aa it soon proved) crazy travelling 
carriage, and proceeded alone on my way to Venice. My 
time heing limited, I stopped no longer " 
■tanas than was sufficient to hurry ov 



it the ridotto and tr 



Now 



wonder-i, and, leaving Padua 



hurry over their respective 
at noon, on the H th of Octo- 



bath ; but the servant having announced 
retnrnad a message, that, If I would wait till fie waadresa- 
ed, he would accompany me to Venice. The Interval I 
employed In conversing with my old acquaintance, Fletcher, 
ani iti viewing, under his guidance, rani of the apartments 
of the villa. 

" It waa not long before Lord Byron himselfmade his ap- 
pearance; and the delight I felt In meeting him onco more, 
after a separation of so many years, was not "little heighten- 
ed, by observing that his pleasure waa to the full aa great, 
while It waa rendered doubly touching by the evident rarity 
af such meetings to him or fate, and the frank outbreak of 
cordiality and gaiety with which he gave way to his feel- 
ings. It would be impossible, indeed, to convey to those 
wbo have not, at some time or other, felt the charm of his 



days ago, a gondolier brought me a billet without a subscrip- 
tion, intimating a wish on the part of the writer to meet 
me either In gondola, or at the island of San Lizard, or at 
a third rendezvous, Indicated in the note, ' I know the 
country's disposition well,'— in Venice ' they do let heaven 
see those tricks they dare not show,' Sec &c ; so, for all 
response, I said that neither of the three places suited me; 
but that I would either be at home at ten at nigbl alone, or 
be at the ridotto at midnight, where the writer might meet 
I. At ten o'cWL I was at home and alone, (Ma- 
s gone with her husband to a conversazione,/ 
lour of my apartment opened, and In walked a 
ig and (for an Italian) bmiida girl of about iiine- 
iformed me that ahe waa married to the brother 






bbjoWi 



id wish 



with 



reply, and we had aome talk in Ita- 
lian and Romaic, (her mother being a Greek of Corfu,) 

great astonishment, Marianna 8 • •, fit propria pmona, 
and, after making a moat polite curtsy to her sister-in-law 

law by the hair, and bestows upon her aome sixteen slapa, 
' '""" "'"' L " ' ear ach only tc ' 

.... _ not upcenrx' tm L — ■ ■■ < ' 

, The luckless vi 

tirlywenl-' 



n place In his personal appearanc 



He I 



._._„. -having lost, by the , 

st of the features, some of that refined and spiritualized 

an*, that bad, la other times, distinguished it The addl- 
«M Of whfasVen, ton, which be had not long before been 
Wattal to adopt, from hearing that aome one had add he 
hat a ' ahenla dl mudco,' aa wall aa the length to which ait 
Mr p aw a Ww W an bit neck, tad the rather foreign ah- of 



midnight. 



ie, vinegar, 

er waters beside, a 



i turned so till past 



mningmy servants Tor letting people tn witb- 
; me, I found thirt Marianna In Che morning 
sister-in-law's gondolier on the stain; and, 
suspecting that his apparition boded her nogond, bail either 
returned of her own accord, or been followed by her maids 
or some other spy of her jieoplc, to the conversazione, from 
whence she returned to perpetrate this piece of outline*. 
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I bad seen fits before, and also some small scenery of the 
same genus in and out of our island ; but this was not all. 
After about an hour, in comes— who? why* Signer S * *, 
her lord and husband, and finds me with his wife fainting 
upon a sofa, and all the apparatus of confusion, dishevelled 
hair, hats, handkerchiefs, salts, smelling bottles— and the 
lady as pale as ashes, without sense or motion. His first 
question was, ' What is all this?' The lady could not re- 
ply—so I did. I told him the explanation was the easiest 
thing in the world ; but, in the meantime, it would be as 
well to recover his wife— at least, ber senses. This came 
about in due time of suspiration and respiration. 

" You need not be alurmed — jealousy is not the order of 
the day in Venice, and daggers are out of fashion, while 
duels, on love matters, are unknown— at least with the 
husbands. But, for all this, it was an awkward affair; 
and though he must have known that I made love to Mari- 
an na, yet I believe he was not, till that evening, aware of 
the extent to which it had gone. It is very well known 
that almost all the married women have a lover ; but it Is 
usual to keep up the forms, as in other nations. 1 did not, 
therefore, know what the devil to say. I could not out 
with the truth, out of regard to her, and I did not choose 
'to lie for my sake : — besides, the thing told itself. I thought 
'the best way would be to let her explain it as she chose (a 
woman being never at a loss— the devil always sticks by 
them)— only determining to protect and carry her off 1 , in 
case of any ferocity on the part of the Signor. I saw that 
he was quite culm. She went to bed, and next day— how 
they nettled it, I know not, but settle it they did. Well — 
then I had to explain to Marhinna about this never-to-be- 
sufficieiitly confounded sister-in-law : which I did by 
•wearing innocence, eternal constancy, &c. &c." 

It appears that Byron was requested to write a work 
On Italy, but this he declined doing, on good grounds. In 
the following hasty remarks, however, on this subject, 
there is more substantial thinking than is to be found in 
one half of the flimsy books of modern tourists and tra- 
vellers ; 

REMARKS OK IT ALT AND THE ITALIANS. 

• " Yon ask me for a volume of manners, &c, on Italy. 
Perhaps I am in the case to know more of them than most 
Englishmen, because I have lived among the natives, and 
in parts of the country where Englishmen never resided 
before (I speak of Komagnaand this place particularly); 
put there are many reasons why I do not choose to treat in 

Jirint on such a subject. I have lived in their bouses and 
n the heart of their families, sometimes merely as ' amico 
fli casa,' and sometimes as ' amico di cuore,' or the Dama, 
and in neither case do I feel myself authorized in making 
a book of them. Their moral is not your moral ; their lite 
is not your life ; you would not understand it : it is not 
English, nor French, nor German, which you would all 
Understand. The conventual education, the cavalier servi- 
tude, the habits of thought and living, are so entirely dif- 
ferent, and the difference becomes so much more striking 
the more you live intimately with them, that I know not 
how to make you comprehend a people who are at once 
temperate and profligate, serious in their characters and 
buffoons in their amusements, capable of impressions and 
passions which are at once sudden and durable, (what you 
find in no other nation,) and who actually bave no society, 
(what we would call so, ) as you may see by tbeir comedies ; 
they bave no real comedy, not even in Goldini, and that is 
because they have no society to draw it from. 

M Their conversazioni are not society at all. They go to 
the theatre to talk, and into company to hold tbeir tongues. 
The women sit in a circle, and the men gather into groups, 
or they play at dreary faro, or ' lotto reale,' for small sums. 
Their academic are concerts like our own, with better music 
and more form. Their best things are the carnival balls 
and masquerades, when every body runs mad for six weeks. 
After their dinners and suppers they make extempore 
verses and buffbou one another ; but it is in a humour which 
you would not enter into, ye of the north. 

" In their houses it is better. I should know something 
of the matter, having had a pretty general experience 
among tbeir women, from the fisherman's wife up to the 
NobilDama whom I serve. Their system ha* its rules, 
and its fitnesses, and its decorums, so as to be reduced to a 
kind of discipline or game at hearts, which admits few de- 
viations, unless you wish to lose it. They are extremely 
tenacious, and jealous as furies, not permitting their lovers 
•ven to marry if they can help it, and keeping them always 



close to them in public as in private, whenever they can* 
In short, they transfer marriage to adultery, and strike 
the not out of that commandment. The reason is, that 
thty marry for their parents, and lore for themselves. 
They exact fidelity from a lover as a debt of honour, while 
they pay the husband as a tradesman, that is, not at all. 
You hear a person's character, male or female, canvassed 
not as depending on their conduct to their husbands or 
wives, but to their mistress or lover. If I wrote a quarto, 
I don't know that I could do more than amplify what I 
have here noted. It is to be observed, that while they do 
all this, the greatest outward respect is to be paid to the 
husband, not only by the ladies, but by their Serventi— 
paiticularly if the husband serves no one himself (which Is 
not often the case, however) ; so that you would often sup- 
pose them relations— the Servente making the figure of one 
adopted into the family. Sometimes the ladies run a little 
restive and elope, or divide, or make a scene; but this is at 
starting, generally when they know no better, or when 
they fall in love with a foreigner, or some such anomaly— 
and is always reckoned unnecessary and extravagunt." 

After tbeir final separation, Byron had rarely any 
correspondence, either direct or indirect, with his wife. 
One letter, however, is given, dated " Pisa, Nov. 17tb, 
1821," addressed by the exiled husband to his wife, upon 
an interesting and touching occasion. It is written not 
altogether coldly, but with the dignity and determination 
of a man who was resolutely fixed in the line of conduct 
to which he had been driven. It is not the letter of one 
who bad ever attempted conduct so gross, that his survi- 
ving spouse, to guard herself from the charge of callous- 
ness, can only hint at it darkly, as if ashamed to divulge 
it. The letter is the manly and straight-forward com- 
position of one who felt he had been harshly used, al- 
though, at the same time, not ignorant of the imperfec- 
tions of his own temper. It is as follows : 

LETTER FROM THE CONTINENT TO LADY BVRON. 

" Pisa, November Ylth, 1821. 

" I have to acknowledge the receipt of ( Ada's hair,' 
which is very soft and pretty, and nearly as dark already aa 
mine was at twelve years old, if I may judge from what I 
recollect of some in Augusta's possession, taken at that age. 
But it don't curl — perhaps from its being let grow. 

" I also thank you for the inscription of the date and 
name, and I will tell you why ; I believe that they are the 
only two or three words of your handwriting in my pos- 
session. For your letters I returned, and except the two 
words, or rather the one word, * Household,' written twice 
in an old account-book, I have no other. I burnt your last 
note, for two reasons :— lstly. It was written in a style not 
very agreeable ; and, 2dly, I wished to take your word 
without documents, which are the worldly resources of sus- 
picious people. 

« I suppose that this note will reach you somewhere 
about Ada's birthday— the 10th of December, I believe. 
She will then be six, so that in about twelve more I shall 
have some chance of meeting her— perhaps sooner, if I am 
obliged to go to England by business or otherwise. Recol- 
lect, however, one thing, either in distance or nearness— 
every day which keeps us asunder should, after so long a 
period, rather soften our mutual feelings, which roust al- 
ways have one rallying-point as long as our child exists, 
which, I presume, we both hope will be long after either of 
her parents. 

" The time which has elapsed since the separation, hat 
been considerably more than the whole brief period of our 
union, and the not much longer one of our prior acquaint- 
ance. We both made a bitter mistake ; but now it is over, 
and irrevocably so. For, at thirty-three on my part, and 
a few years less on yours, though it is no very extended 
period of life, still it is one when the habits and thoughts 
are generally so formed, as to admit of no modification ; and 
as we could not agree when younger, we should with dif- 
ficulty do so now. 

" I say all this, because I own to you, that, notwith- 
standing every thing, I considered our reunion as not im- 
possible for more than a year after the separation— but then 
I gave up the hope entirely and for ever. But this very 
impossibility of reunion seems to me at least a reason why, 
on all the few points of discussion which can arise between 
us, we should preserve the courtesies of life, and as much 
of its kindness, as people who are never to meet may pre- 
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v for dignity, a 



ire concentrated, I would ju*t bint, 
retime* mistake the depth of a cold 
nd a wont feeiinit for duly. I a-niire 
j™ >»• • im jud nan- ( whatever I may have done) no 
mmimmt whatever. Remember, that if uau haw iniurfd 
« in aught, this forgiven™ is something; and [hat, If I 
ban iiijuml you, it ia something more still, If It be (rue. u 
the moral lit* my, that the moat offending are the least for- 

" Whether the offence has been solely on my aide, or re- 
dpracal, or on your* chiefly, I have ceased to reflect upon 
any but two thing*— viz. tout you are the mother of my 
child, and that we ihall never meet again. 1 think. If you 
ale* consider the two corresponding point* with reference 
to mTacJf, It will be better for all three. Yours ever, 

" Noil Btuok." 

Some reader* will perhaps be disappointed that Moore 
ha* scarcely alluded at all to the charges which Lady 
Byron and her friend* have recently advanced agaimt 
the deceased poet. He haa given Lady Byron'i " Letter," 
or "Remark*," at the end of the volume, without any 
comment ; and he carefully abstains from entering the liM* 
with Thomas Campbell. Thl* may be prudent in ao far 
as urn himself ia concerned, — but we doubt whether it I* 
getfcruua toward* hi* departed friend. Thl* duty, we 
think, became more Imperative on the biographer, when 
we see him giving a place in hi* work to auch a passage 
at the following i 



"The chief subject of our conversation, when alone, wa_ 
his marriage, and the load of obloquy which it hud brought 
upon him. He was moat anxiou* to know the worat that 

opportunity of speaking together on the subject, I did not 
hesitate to put hi* candour most searrhiugly to tbr proof, 
not only by enumerating the various charge* I bad heard 
brought agaiiut blm by others, hut by specifying such 
portion* of ibese charges a* I had bren inclined to think not 
Incredible myself. To all thia be listened with patience, 
and answered with the moat unhesitating frankness, laugh- 
ing to scum tba tales of unmanly outrage related of him, 
bat at the same time acknowledging that there bad been in 
his conduct but too much to blame and regret, and stating one 
sr two occasion*, daring hi* domestic lite, when he had bem 
Irritated into letting the ' breath of bitter words' escape him 
—words, rather thote of the unquiet spirit that possessed 
him than hi* own, and which he uow evidently remembered 
with a decree of remorse and pain, which might welt bare 
entitled them to be forgotten by other*. It waa at the 
nme time manifest, that, whatever admission* he might be 
inclined to make respecting bis own delinquencies, the 



who, considering her lata conduct, I* the very last person 
that any friend of her husband ought to compliment. We 
■hall have more to say on thl* subject next Satnrday. 

In a letter to hi* publisher, Mr Murray, Lord Byron 
lay* down the rule* which he announce* hi* intention to 
adhere to in prosecuting his studies. We shall entitle 



« Rm-enoa, SUh Sept. iBSl. 

" I have been thinking over our late correspondence, and 
wish to propose to you the following art irles for our future: 

" Istly. That you shall write to me of yourself, of the 
health, wealth, and welfare of all friend*; but ot me (quoad 
mr) little or nothing. 

"Sdly. That you shall *end me soda-powders, tooth- 
powder, tooth-brushes, or any such anti-odontalglc or clie- 
mical articles, as heretofore, 'ad libitum,' upon being reian- 

"SJly. That you shall not tend me any modern, or (r.i 
they are called) new publication*, In Bngiih, wl>ateo,ver, 
•are and excepting any writing, prose or verse, of (or rvn- 
sonably presumed to be of) V alter Scott, Crabbr, Moure, 
Campbell, Rogers, Gilford, Jostlua liaillie, Irvi«g (Iks 
American,) Ilngg, Wilson (Isle of Palms man.) or any 
especial sin«le work of fancy which i* thought lo be of con- 
■iderable merit; Youa*.* and Travel*, provided that they 
are neither,* Grerrr.'.Syi,,, Am Mum,-. Ailuuiu, nor Halt/, 
will be welcome. Having travelled the countries mentioned, 
I know that what I* said of them can convey nothing far- 
ther which I desire to know about them No other English 

" ithlv. That you send me no periodical work* whatso- 
ever— »» Edinburgh, Quarterly, Monthly, nor any review, 
magazine, or newspaper, English or foreign, of auyoescrin- 

"Sthly. That you send me no opinion* whatsoever, either 
good, bad, or indffrtrttt, of yourself, or your friends, or 
others, concerning any work, or works, of mine, past, prs- 

tion* in mutters of business be- 
_. ough the medium of the Hon. 
r friend and trustee, or Mr Hob- 
d tantamount to myself during my 

11 Some of these proposition* may at first seem strange, but 
ry are well founded. The quantity of trash I have received 

' in are at the beat but 



"6thly. That all negoti 
DiruglM K*lnna?rd, P my f 



unjust himself— no much 
tile to tba quarter to which he uow 
a feeling of fixed hostility to himself, 



jugbt, 

this Impression upon him, that, 

ij-ed, I 



inglualife. So strong 

during one of our lew intervals of sei 

me, bv our friendship, If, aa he both felt 

should survive him, not to let unmerited censure settle upon 

hi* name, hut, while 1 isureodersd hiai up to condemnation 

where he aniniul it, to vindicate him where aspersed. 

How groundless and wrongful *' L - --'--- 



; while by few 



dined to think 



ility 



n by bar, among whose numerous 

a forgiving charity toward* himself wsa the only 
San to which she had not jet taught him to render just ice. 

Th* last two sentence* of tb* above extract are to u* 
ralfcar. unintelligible. If they moan any thing, they imply 
■ anaaa- at Cmmahuu, and n owgHnnnl to Lady Bvrao, 



Review* and msgalines are at the beat but ephemeral and 
superficial reading;— vbn tbiak, of the £m.ydar/lrfr of fcirt 
ytar In my given Remit ? In the next place, If the* regard 
myielf, they tend to Increase esofhn. If favourable, I do 
not deny that the praise dates, and If unfavourable, that tie 
abuse irritates. The latter may conduct me to Inflict a *pe- 

!our friends i then may smile now, and so may you ; but If 
took you all in hand, It would not be difficult to cut you 
op like gourds. I did ae much by as powerful people at 
nineteen years old, and I know little a* yet In tbree-snd- 
thlrty, which should prevent me from making all your ribs 
gridirons for your hearts, if such were my propensity : but 
it is no/ ,- therefore let me bear none of your provocation*. 
If any thing occurs so very gross a* to require my notice, I 
shall hear of it from my legal friends. For the rest, 1 merely 

" The same applies to opinion*, good, bad, indifferent, of 
person* hi convenatlnn or correspondence. These do' not 
interrupt, but they soit, the current of my minrf. I am sen- 
sitive enough, but not till I am troubled I and here I am 
bevond the touch of the short arm* of literary England, 
except the few feelers of the polypus that crawl over the 
channels in the way of extract. 

" All these precaution* in England would be useless itnei 
libeller or the flatterer would there reach me In spite or all ; 
but in Italy we know little of literary England, and think 
lest, except what reaches us through some garbled and brief 
extract in some miserable gazette. For tav years (excepting 
10 you by tba post) I 



never read s newspaper which waa not forced upon me by 
some accident ; and know, upon (he whole, as little of Eng- 
land aa you da of Italy, and God knowsfW is little enough, 
with sll your travel*, &c Ac. c;c The English travrUan 
knov Italy as »»' know Gurmsry ; how much it that * 
" If any thing oecur* to violently grata or airssial an 
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requires notice, Mr Doiy-lns Klnnaird will let me Imoai ; 

"You will say, < To what tends all thli?' I will answer 
that; — to keep my mind _/>«■ and unbiased by ell peltry 
and personal Irritabilities of praise or censure — la let my 
genius take its natural direction, while my reelings are like 
the dead, who know nothing and feel nothing of all or aught 
that is said or done In their regard. 

if you can observe these conditions, yoi 






*M . 



orked u; 



Ido.lt will not be for 
not observe these conditions, we shall cease to be correspond- 
ents,— but not friend*, for I shall always be yours ever and 
truly, Braon. 

"P.S. I hare taken these resolutions not from any irrl- 
m or your*; but simpl 

__. it praise or censure, ol 

barm. Whan I was in Switzerland anu ureecc, i was out 
of the way of hearing either, and ham I wrote there /—In 
Italy I am out of the way of It too; but latterly, partly 
through my fault, and partly through your kindness in 
wishing to tend me the neurit and best periodical publica- 
tions, I bare had a crowd of Reviews, &c. : "' 



i' than I Intended. 1 speak, nf 
lurse, if the times will allow me leisure. That if will 
hardly lie a peace-maker, 

"January 1*, 18*1. 

" Turned over Seneca's tragedies. Wrote the opening 
lines of the Intern' '" 
some mile* Into tl 
dined— wrote some more of my tragedy. 

" Read Diodorus Siculus— turned over Seneca, and some 
other books. Wrote tome more of the tragedy. Took a 
glass of grog. After having ridden hard in rainy weather, 
and scribbled, and scribbled again, the spirits (at least mine) 
need a little exhilaration, and I don't like laudanum now as 
I used to do. So I have mixed a glass of strong waters 
and single waters, which I shall now proceed to empty. 
Therefore and thereunto I conclude this day's diary. 

" The effect of all wines and spirits upon me is, how- 
ever, strange. It littles, but it makes me gloomy — gloomy 
at the very moment of their effect, and not gay hardly ever. 
" ■ '■ *- - -ime, though sullenly. 









ir bran 



i, ofoneklnYorsn"! 



" Weather fin. 



«Js n »_„ 
Received visit. Rode o 



1/15, 1 



■ a parcel of trash of poetry, fu 

•English Bards.' Now Ulj I wish to avoid ; for if ever" 
do. It will be a strong production ; and I desire peace ai 
long as the fools will keep their nonsense out of my way." 
Containing at this volume does, like its predecessor 
much more of the original letters and memoranda a 
Byron, than of Moore'* more laboured and polished, bu 
far feebler narrative, almost every page teems with ori- 
ginal nod striking observations, and graph) i 
fid sketches. What, for example, could be more perfect 
of It* kind than the following rapid etching, betraying, 
by a few strokes, the hand of a master ? 



greater objects. You forest— fired pistol*. Returned h' 



if Mltfon 
' Sardanapalus.' Went out— heard 
tome politics. More ministers l« 
powers gone to Congress. War seem 
it will be a lavage one. Talked o 
matters with one of the initiated. A 



" To-day, Plndemonte, the celebrated poet 
called on me ; he U a little thin man, with acul 
ting feature* ; hit address good and gentle ; his 
altogether very philosophical ; hit age about sixty, or mere. 



" I have just thought of something odd. In the year 
181i, Moore— 'the poet' par oKeBcnet, and he deserves it — 
and I were going together, in the same carriage, to dine 
,d power- W |th Earl Grey, the Capo Politicoof the remaining whig*, 
... _...«_• i jHurray, the magniflcent— the illustrious publisher of that 
name. — had just tent me a Java Gazette, I know not why, 
or wherefore. Palling It nut, by way of curiosity, we 
found It to contain a dispute— the said Java Gi 
Moore, merits and mine. I think, if I had b 
that I could have saved them the trouble of d' 
the subject. But there it. 

Alexander had conquered India at the same age; ni • 
* ibt if he was disputed about, or hit conquests compared 



trouble of disputing on 



He is one of their beat going. I gave him For^t/i, at ho with those of Indian Bacchus, at Java. 
speaks, or reads rather, a little English, and will find there '• It was great fame to be named with 

a favourable account of himself. He enquired after his old be compared with him; greatest— pleasi 

Crutcan friend*, Parsons, Great head, Mrs Piozzi, and with r' J ' 

Merry, all of whom he had known in his youth. I gave be dil 

him a* bad an account of them as I could, answi "' 

the talae ' Solomon Lob' does to ' Tottertou' in t 

* all gone dead,' and d — d by a satire more than , _.. . 

years ago; that the name of their extinguisher was Gilford; looking 



■' It was great fame to be named with Moore; greater to 

with him; greatest -plenum; at least— to be 

ind, surely an odd coincidence, that we should 

together while they were quarrelling about us 

equinoctial line. 






Well, the same evening I met Lawrence the painter, 

1 Grey'* daughter* — a fine, tall, suirit- 

■ilb much of the patrician thoToneh-ln-ea took 



things in any oilier way. He seemed, as was natural, 

much pleated with this account of hit old acquaints] 

and went away greatly gratified with that, and Mr For- 
ayth '* sententious paragraph of applause In his own (Pln- 
demonte 1 *) favour. After having been a little libertine in 

bis youth, he la grown devout, — J '-' ._ j .... 

to himself, to keep " '* '■ 
very nice little old 

W* subjoin a specimen of the manner in which Byron 
kept hit diary. It places the very man before a* : 

"Sketched the outline and Drams. Fere, of an intended 
tragedy of Sarda napalm, which I have for some time 
meditated. Took the name* from Dlodorua Siculus— I 
know the history of Sardanapalus, and have known it 
■iaoe I was twelve years old-end read over a passage in the 
ninth voL octavo of Mltford's Greece, where he rather 
vindicate* the memory of this last of the Assyrian*. 

"Dined— news come— the Poweri mean to war with the 
peoples, Theinlelllgenceseems positive— let it be so— they 
will be beaten In the end. The king-time* are fait nnish- 
icg. There will be blood shed like water, and tear* like 
mist; but the peoples will conquer in the end. I shall not 
live to see it, but 1 foresee It. 

" I carried Teresa the Italian translation of Grillpaner'* 
8a|*>ha, which the promise* to read. She quarrelled with 
oat, because I laid that love was not (Ac loftiat theme for 
teste tragedy; and, having the advantage of her native lan- 



md heard one of Earl Grev'e daughi 
ing girl, with much of the patri 
great of her lather, which I dote upon— play on the harp, 



very . modestly and ingeniously, that she looked mmie. Well, I 
would rather have had mVulk with Lawrence— who talked 
delightfully— and beard the girl, than have had all the fame 
of Moore and me put together. 

ily pleasure of fame is, that it 



demure ; and the ro 



and for a* to 



intellectual oi 



It r. 






for the pleai 

able to have heard our fame before dinner, and a girl'* harp 

Several plocea of unpublished poetry, of great beauty 
and interest, are scattered throughout the volume. We 
have room for only the following Mania* ; 



" Oh, talk not to me of a name great In story, 
The day* of our youth are the day* of our glory ; 
And the myrtle andivy of sweet two-and -twenty, 
Are worth all your laurel*, though ever *o pleuty. 



' What are garland* and a 



it to the brow that It wrin- 



_ _...._, . . om the head that is hoary I 

What care I for the wreath that can only give glory ? 

" Oh, Fame ! If I e'er took delight in thy praises, 
'Twat less for the sake of thy higb-eounding phrase*, 
Than to are the bright eyes of the dear One discover 
She tkocgkt that 1 ma uot unworthy to km her. 
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" There chiefly I sought thee, there only I found thee ; 
Her glance was the best of the rays that surround thee ; 
When it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in my story, 
1 knew it was love, and I felt it was glory." 

Haying now exerted ourselves, to the best of our ability, 
to take off the first edge of our readers' curiosity, we shall 
return to. this Important work more methodically and 
argumentatively next week. 



Somg$ : oy the Ettrick Shepherd. Now first Collected. 
Edinburgh. William Blackwood. 1831. 12m©. 

Hatikc been favoured with a copy of this work in 
sheets, we should have noticed it sooner, had our Christ- 
mas or New- Year's- Day number contained reviews. We 
now hasten to introduce it to the acquaintance of our 
readers, fully satisfied that it will speedily acquire an ex- 
tensive and well-merited popularity. 

Having so recently taken occasion to speak of the Shep- 
herd's peculiar talents, we shall not revert to the subject 
at present ; but, as the best mode of recommending the 
volume before us to the favour of our readers, we shall 
enrich our columns with a few of its songs, together 
with the graphic and characteristic notes with which 
they are accompanied. 

We shall begin with the first song in the volume. It 
is fall of that spirit-stirring humour which the Scotch 
people are fond of mingling with their patriotism. The 
notes which accompany it are curious and amusing : 

DONALD MACDONALD. 

«• I place this song the first, not on account of any intrinsic merit 
that it possesses,— for there it rank* rather low,— but merely because 



fe was my lint song, and exceedingly popular when It first appeared. 
I wrote it when a barefooted lad herding lambs on the Blockhouse 
Heights, In utter indignation at the threatened invasion from France. 
Bat after it had run through the Three Kingdoms, like fire set to 
heather* for ten or twelve years, no one ever knew or enquired who 
was the author.— It is set to the old air, ' Woo'd an* married an' a.' 
u My name it is Donald Macdonald, 
I leeve in the Heelands sae grand ; 
I hae follow'd our banner, and will do, 

Wherever my Maker has land. 
When rankit amang the blue bonnets, 

Nae danger can fear me ava ; 
1 ken that my brethren around me 
Are either to conquer or fa*. 
Brogues an* brochin an' a', 
Brochin an* brogues an' a' ; 
An' is nae her very weel aft* 
Wi* her brogues an' brochin an' a' ? 

" What though we befriendit young Charlie ?— 

To tell it I dlnna think shame ; 
Poor lad, he cam to us but barely, 

An* reckon 'd our mountains his hame. 
*T was true that our reason forbade us ; 

But tend ernes s carried the day ;— 
Had Geordie come friendless amang us, 
Wi' him we bad a* gane away. 
Sword an* buckler an' a', 
Buckler an' sword an' a* ; 
Now for George we'll encounter the devil, 
Wi' sword an' buckler an' a' ! 

u An' O, I 'wad eagerly press him 

The keys o' the East to retain ; 
For should be gie up the poss e s si on, 

We'll soon hae to force them again. 
Than yield up an inch wi' dishonour, 
Though it were my finishing blow, 
He aye may depend on M'Donald, 
Wi' hit Heelanders a' in a row : 
Knees an' elbows an' a', 
Elbows an* knees an* a* ; 
Depend upon Donald M'Donald, 
His knees an' elbows an' a*! 

" Wad Bonaparte land at Fort- William, - 
A old Europe nae longer should grane ; 

I bmgb when I think how we'd galrhim, 
WibaJ^wi's^Wwi'stane; > 



Wi' rocks o' the Nevis and Gamy 

We*d rattle him off frae our shore, 
Or lull him asleep in a cairny, 
An' sing him — Locbaber no more ! 
Stanea an' bullets an' a', 
Bullets an' stanes an' a' : 
We'll finish the Corsican callan 
Wi' stanes an' bullets an' a' ! 

" For the Gordon is good in a hurry, 

An' Campbell is steel to the bane, 
An' Grant, an' M'Kenzie, an' Murray, 

An' Cameron will hurkle to nane ; 
The Stuart is sturdy an' loyal. 

An' sae is M'Leod an' M'Kay; 
An' I, tbeir gudebrither, M'Donald, 
Shall ne'er be the last in the fray ! 
Brogues an' brochin an* a', 
Brochin an' brogues an' a' ; 
An' up wi' the bonny blue bonnet, 
The kilt an* the feather an* a* !"* 

In a different strain, full of tenderness and simplicity, 
is the following beautiful little lyric : 

THE BROOM 8AX GREJEN 

••.Is my greatest favourite at present,— probably because the sir Is 
my own, as well as the verses t for I find I have a particular facility 
in approving of such things. It is beautifully set by Bishop, to Gould- 
ing and D'Almaine's Select Scottish Melodies. 

" Lang I sat by tbe broom sae green, 

An* O, my heart was eerie ! 
For aye this strain was breathed within, 

Your laddie will no come near ye ! 
Lie still, thou wee bit fluttering thing, 
What means this weary wavering ? 
Nae heart returns thy raptured spring, 

Your laddie will no come near ye ! 

u His leifu' sang the robin sung 
On the bough that hung sae near me, 

Wi* tender grief my heart was wrung, 
For O, the strain was dreary ! 

The robin's sang it couldnae be 

That gart tbe tear-drap blind my ee ; 

Howlcen'd the wee bird on the tree 
That my laddie wad no come near me? 

" Tbe new-wean'd lamb on yonder lea 
It bleats out through the braken, 

The berried bird upon the tree 
Mourns o'er its nest forsaken :— 

If they are wae, bow weel may I ? 

Nae grief like mine aneath tbe sky, 

The Tad I loe be cares nae by 
Though my fond heart is breaking !** 

* «« I once heard the above song sung in the theatre at Lancaster, 
when the singer substituted the following lines of his own for the 
last verse:— 

• For Jock Bull he is good in a hurry. 

And Sawney is steel to the bane, 
An' wee Davie Welsh is a widdy. 

An' Paddy will hurkle to nane i 
They'll a' prove baith sturdy and loyal, 

Come dangers, around them what may, 
An' I, their gudebrither, M'Donald, 

Shall ne'er be the last in the fray !' Ac. 

It took exceedingly well, and was three times encored, and there 
was I sitting in the gallery, applauding as much as any body. My 
vanity prompted me to tell a lolly Yorkshire manufacturer that 
night, that I was the author of the song. He laughed excessively at 
my assumption, and told the landlady that he took me for a hal£ 
erased Scots pedlar. 

" Another anecdote concerning this song I may mention ; and I do 
it with no little pride, as it is a proof or the popularity of Donald 
M'Donald among a class, to inspire whom with devotion to the cause 
of their country was at that time a matter of no little consequence. 
Happening upon one occasion to be in a wood in Dumfriesshire, 
through which wood the highroad passed, 1 heard a voice singing \ 
and a turn of the road soon brought In sight a soldier, who seemed 
to be either travelling home upon furlough, or returning to his regi- 
ment When the singer approached nearer, I distinguished the notes 
of my own song of Donald M'Donald. As the lad proceeded with 
his song, he got more and more into the spirit of the thing, and on 
coming to the end, 

' An' up wi' the bonny blue bonnet, 
The silt an* the feather an' aM* 

in the height of his enthusiasm, he hoisted his cap on the end of his 
stair, and danced it about triumphantly. I stood ensconced behind 
a tzee, and he«id and saw all wluWt beuig observed.'* ~ 



u 
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There is a delicate and touching pathos in the two last 
lines of the second verse of the above song : 

" How ken'd the wee bird on the tree 
That ray laddie wad no come near me ?" 

But the Shepherd's versatility is great ; and we are not 
aware of any species of Scotch song in which be is not 
at home. Let us take, as our next example, " The 
Women Fo'k," a ballad we have heard him sing a hun- 
dred times, with all a bard's enthusiasm, in the presence 
of many a fair and smiling damsel ; and heartily do we 
agree with him in declaring that no one else will ever 
aing it so well again : 

THE WOMEN FO'K. 

" The air of this song U my own. It was first set to music by 
Heather, and most beautifully set too. It was afterwards set by 
Dewar, whether with the same accompaniments or not, I have forgot. 
It is my own favourite humorous song, when forced to sing by ladies 
against my will, which too frequently happens; and, notwithstand- 
ing my wood-notes wild, it will never be sung by any so well again.— 
For the air, see the Border Garland. 
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sairly may I rue the day 

1 fancied first the women ki 
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For aye sinsvne I ne'er can hae 

Ae quiet thought or peace o' mind ! 
They hae plagued my heart an' pleased my ee, 

An' teased an* flatter'd me at will, 
But aye, for a' their witchery e, 
The pawky things I loe them still. 
O the women fo'k ! O the women fo'k ! 

But they hae been the wreck o* me ; 
O weary fa* the women fo'k, 
For they winna let a body be ! 

" I hae thought an* thought, hut darena tell, 

I've studied them wi' a* my skill, 
I've lo'ed them better than mysell, 

I've tried again to like them ill. 
Wha sairest strives, wiil sairest rue, 

To comprehend what nae man can ; 
When he has done what man can do, 

He'll end at last where he began. 
O the women fo'k, &c 

" *That they hae gentle forms an* meet, 

A man wi* half a look may see; 
An' gracefu' airs, an* faces sweet, 

An' Waving curls aboon the bree ; 
An' smiles as saft as the young rose-bud, 

An' een sae pawky, bright, an' rare, 
Wad lure the laverock frae the cludd— 

But, laddie, seek to ken nae mair ! 
.O the women fo'k, &c 

" Even but this night, nae farther gane, 

The date is neither lost nor lang, 
I tak ye witness ilka fine, 

How fell they fought an' fairly dang. 
Their point they've carried right or wraug, 

Without a reason, rhyme, or law, 
An' forced a man to sing a sang, 
That ne'er could sing a verse ava. 

O the women fo'k ! O the women fo'k ! 

But they hae been the wreck o* me ; 
O wearv fa' the women fo' k, 
For they winna let a body be." 

Our friend the Shepherd is not very well pleased, 
it appears, with Mr Moore, whom he flatly accuses of 
jealousy ; and, we must confess, with some show of reason, 
when we find that the agreeable author of the " National 
Melodies" refused to sanction the publication of a song 
like the following : 

THE If 11CSTREL BOY 

" Was written as a per contra to Mr Moore's song to the same sir. 
But either he or his publishers, or both, set up their bines, and caused 
U and a great many more to be cancelled,— -the most ridiculous of all 
things, in my opinion, I ever knew. It was manifestly because she? 
saw mine were the best. Let them take that ! as Gideon Laidlaw 
laid when the man died who had cheated him. 

'< The Minstrel Boy to the glen is gone. 
In iU deepest dells you'll find him. 



Where echoes sing to his music's tone, 

And fairies listen behind him. 
He sings of nature all in her prime, 

Of sweets that round him hover, 
Of mountain heath and moorland thyme, 

And trifles that tell the lover. 

" How Wildly tweet is the minstrel's lay, 

Through cliffs and wild woods ringing, 
For, ah ! there is love to beacou his way, 

And hope in the song he's singing ! 
The bard may indite, and the minstrel sing, 

And maidens may chorus it rarely; 
But unless there be love In that heart within, 

The ditty will charm but sparely. 
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This Is different from Moore's " Minstrel Boy," but 
it is scarcely inferior. Our readers will peruse the foU 
lowing with interest : 

O, WEEL BEFA' THE MAIDEN GAT. 

•• This song was written at Elleray, Mr Wilson's seat in Westmore- 
land, where a number of my very best things were written. Theft 
was a system of competition went on there, the most delightful that 
I ever engaged in. Mr Wilson and I had a Queen's Wake every wet 
day— a fair set-to who should wiite the best poem between breakfast 
and dinner, and, if I am any judge, these friendly competitions pro- 
duced several of our best poems, if not the best ever written on the 
same subjects before. Mr Wilson, as well as Sonthey and Words- 
worth, had all of them a way of singing out their poetry hi a loud 
sonorous key, which was very Impressive, but perfectly ludicrous. 
Wilson, at that period, composed atl hh> poetry, by going over it in 
that sounding strain; and in our daily competitions, although our 
rooms were not immediately adjoining, I always overheard what 
progress he was making. When he came upon any grand idea, he 
opened upon it full sweil. with aU the energy of a fine fox-hound oa 
a hot trail. If I heard many of these vehement aspirations, they 
weakened my hands and discouraged my heart, and I often said to 
myself, • Gudefaith, it's a' ower wi' me for this day !' When we 
went over the poems together in the evening, I was always anxious 
to learn what parts of the poem had excited the sublime breathings 
which I had heard at a distance, but he never could tell me. 

•• There waa another symptom. When we met at dinner-time, if 
Mr Wilson had not been successful in pleasing himself, he was des- 
perate sulky for a while, thouuh he never once missed brightening 
up, and making the most of the subject. I never saw tetter sport 
than we had in comparing these poems. How manfully each stood 
out for the merits of his own ! But Mrs Wilson generally leaned to 
my side, nominally at least, I wrote the "Ode to Superstition" 
there, which, to give Mr Wilson justice, he approved of most un- 
equivocally. He wrote •• The Ship of the Desert" against it— a 
thing of far greater splendour, but exceedingly extravagant. I like- 
wise wrote «• The Stranger" and •« Isabelle" there, both to be found 
in the Poetic Mirror; and I know some of the poems that Mr Wil- 
son wrote against these too, if I were at liberty to tell. The one he 
wrote that day on which I composed the following song, was not a 
song, but a little poem in his best style. What with sailing, climb- 
ing the mountains, driving with Bob to all the fine scenery, dining 
with poets and great men, jymnastics (as Wilson spells it in the 
Nodes), and going to tell our friends that we were not coming to 
dine with them— these were halcyon days, which we shall never see 



" O, weel befa' the maiden gay, 

In cottage, bugbt, or penn, 
An* weel befa' the bonny May 

That wons in yonder glen, 
Wha loes the modest truth sae weel, 
Wha's aye sae kind, an' aye sae leal, 
Atf pure as blooming asphodel 

Amang sae mony men ! 
O, weel befa' the bonny thing 

That wons in yonder glen ! 

" 'Tit tweet to hear the music float 

Along the gloaming lea ; 
'Tis tweet to near the blackbird's note 

Come pealing; frae the tree ; 
To see the lambkin's lightsome race— 
The speckled kid in wanton chase— 
The young deer cower in lonely place, 

Deep in her flowing den ; 
But sweeter far the bonny face 

That smiles in yonder glen ! 

" Q, had it no' been for the blush 
0' mattto't virgin flamt, 
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Dear beauty never had been known, 

An* never had a name ; 
Bat are tin' that dear thing o* blame 
Was model I'd by an angel's frame, 
The power o' beauty reigns supreme 

O'er a' the sons «' men ; 
But deadliest far the sacred flame 

Burns in a lonely glen 1 . 



" There's beauty in the violet's 

There's hinney in the haw— 
There's dew within the rose's breast, 

The sweetest o' them a*. 
The sun will rise an' set again, 
An* laoe wi* burning gowd the main— 
The rainbow bend outower the plain, 

Sae lovely to the ken ; 
Bat lovelier far my bonny thing 

That wens In yonder glen !" 

We have room for only one more song. It is one 
Jch, for simple pathos, is not surpassed by any other 
tftse language ; 

a father's lament. 

t young friend of mine, whom I greatly admired for every manly 
amiable virtue, was cut off suddenly in the flower of his age, 

r R A n.) The next time that I visited the family, 

parent's distress and expressions of fond remembrance affected 
so deeply, that I composed the following verses in his character, 
tewkse composed an air for it, which I thought adapted to the 
ids. It is finely set by Bishop, in his Select Melodies. 

" How can you bid this heart be blithe, 
When blithe this heart can never be? 

I've lost the jewel from my crown- 
Look round our circle, and you'll sea 

That there is ane out o' the ring 
Who never can forgotten be— 

At, there's a blank at my right hand, 
rhat ne'er can be made up to me ! 

** *Tla said as water wears the rock, 

That time wears ont the deepest line ; 
It may be true wi' hearts enow, 

But never can apply to mine. 
For I have learn 'd to know and f e el ■ 

Though losses should forgotten be- 
That still the blank at my right hand 

Can never be made up to me ! 

" I blame not Providence's sway, 

For I have many joys beside, 
And fain would I in grateful way 

Enjoy the same, whate'er betide, 
A mortal thing should ne'er repine, 

But stoop to the Supreme decree ; 
Yet, oh ! the Wank at my right hand 

Can never be made up to me !" 

We could go on multiplying quotations of a similar 
id for a long while, but ex ptde Herculem. This vo- 
bm of Songs cannot fail to And its way over the whole 
entry ; and on the shelves of many a library— In the 
rets of many a lowly window — on the tep of many 
antique chest of drawers, it will take its place side 
' side with the Poems of Burns. 



New Gazette. r of Scotland. By Robert Chambers, 
Author of the " Picture of Scotland," and William 
Chambers, Author of the " Book of Scotland." No*. 
I. and II. Edinburgh. Thomas Ireland. 1831. 

This is a very neat, a very useful, and a very amusing 
■eric. The typography is good— the different articles 
■a, in general, amnsing and well written ; — and, as a book 
r reference, it is of great value. All our readers have, 
ttfaeut doubt, experienced the teazing sensation attend- 
tt upon the rencontre in a newspaper, or history, of the 
of some district or locality in our native land, the 
relative situation of which we cannot figure to 
either because we have forgotten it, or, for a 
lit letter reason, because we never knew it There is 



a restless and feverish curiosity hereby excited, and along 
with it a painful degree of shame, that we should not 
know places to which we are so closely bound. For all 
such evils which flesh is heir to, the Gazetteer of Messrs 
Chambers is a sovereign and infallible remedy. It shall 
henceforth, (that is, as soon as it is completed,) neatly 
bound, occupy a constant place upon our table. We 
should as soon think of displacing the Edinburgh Alma- 
nack, or the Rhyming Dictionary. In short, we do not 
know bow we got on without it before, but we are certain 
we cannot now dispense with it. It is like tea and potatoes, 
which our stupid ancestors never seem to have discovered 
that they wanted ; but what a life were this if they should 
now be taken from us ! 

The following dissertation npon the nature and origin 
of those tracts of country to which, In Scotland, the name 
of '* Carse" has been applied, is a fair specimen of the 
manner in which the work is executed : 

THE CARSES OF OOWR1E, STIRLING, FALKIRK, &C. 

" Modern investigation, assisted by the light of science* 
has discovered what was loug a matter of justifiable con- 
jecture, that these various carses, or flat stretches of land, 
on the margins of great rivers, have been formed by the de- 
position of alluvial matter, and the capricious change of the 
watercourses. By the discovery of the bones of large ma- 
rine animals, imbedded many feet below the surface of the 
soil, it has been satisfactorily demonstrated that such place* 
must have been at one period— and that an epoch long sub- 
sequent to the supposed general mixture at the deluge- 
within the flow of the sea. Some years ago, the perfect 
skeleton of a whale was found at Airthrie, in the Carse of 
Stirling, many miles from the sea, or the Firth of Forth, 
and a considerable distance from the present course of the 
river. Articles of artificial formation, such as anchors, have 
been from time to time exposed in the Carse of Falkirk, 
within the memory of men now alive ; and many other cir- 
cumstances prove that the whole of these two beautiful 
prairies have been gradually formed from the alluvium of 
the adjacent stream. The very nature of the soils of these 
two carses is probative of the theory. The land is generally 
a reddish, or at least a coloured stiff clay, capable of produ- 
cing certain kinds of crops in great abundance. The most 
remarkable changes in the physiognomy of the country have 
been produced in the Carse or Gowrie and Stratbearn. 
Here the rivers Tay and Earn have doubtless altered their 
course, and circumscribed their limits in a number of ways. 
The traditions of the country people, although alwayssus- 

Iricious, are generally worthy ot some credit, especially when 
ocal appearances give them countenance. It is a common 
tradition, that the Tay, instead of forming the southern 
boundary of the Carse of Gowrie, formerly bounded it on 
the north, running under the Sidlaw Hills ; and it is re- 
lated that rings for the tying up of boats have been found 
attached to the rocks near the supposed obsolete course. 
The usual tale is, that the Tay turned off from its present 
course about two miles below Perth, and, making the cir- 
cuit described, fell into the Firth, at the eastern extremity 
of the Carse ; the Earn occupied by itself the channel of 
the two (now) united rivers. They ran along all the way 
down the Carse, parallel to, and at no great distance from 
each other, windiug round, and almost isolating various 
rising grounds which lay between them, and which, from 
that circumstance, were called Inches, or islands, as Inchira, 
Meginch, Inchmartin, Inchmichael, Inchture, and others. 
A countryman, having drawn a furrow with his plough 
from the Tay along a low field which he wished to irri- 
gate, caused the whole river to take this direction, and to 
flow into the course of the Earn, leaving its former chan- 
nel bare, and detracting from tbe Inches their pristine 
insular character. Another result has been, that tbe 
Tay now appears to flow into the Earn as a tributary, in- 
stead of sustaining its real character as a principal. Wild 
and improbable as this story may appear, it is borne partly 
out by local facts. It is the opinion of the present writers 
that the whole of that district of country, or space forming 
the beds of the Tay and Earn, with the carses on their 
banks, from that part of the Tay where it becomes shallow, 
a few miles above Dundee, to the eminences which bound 
the Carse of Strathearn on the west, was, at an early period, 
one immense lagoon, or jungle, such as is now seen on the 
continent of America, wherein was a trackless labyrinth of 
watercourses, pools, brushwood, and forest trees. How 
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or when the aboriginal forest disappeared, or the waters of 
the swamp betook themselves to defined channels, are ques- 
tions which no writer can answer. It is only a matter of 
certainty that the country continued in a condition far 
from reclaimed after the land became inhabited, because the 
etymologies of the names of places now in use are signifi- 
cant of the original nature of their respective localities. By 
these n. nes we further discover that the district was the 
habitation of beasts of prey and animals of the chase. 
Boars, wolves, and foxes, from such a deduction, must have 
been the common inhabitants of the thickets and wilds. It 
has been shown by the ingenious naturalist, the Rev. Dr 
Fleming of Flisk, that what is now the bed of the Tay was 
•nee a forest, and this is proved by the discovery of the roots 
of trees, stHl in their natural position, within low water- 
mark ; immense beds of clay, full of the leaves of fresh- 
water plants ; also beds of peat, containing bazel nuts in 
great quantities ; deposits or shell-marl, and other remains 
equally significant. The process of forming dry arable 
land, out of the sludge of a shallow river, easily diverted 
from its course, has been pursued, first by Nature, and, in 
the second place, by Art. The cause of the windings or 
links of the Forth may be referred to a something so tri- 
fling, that it is hardly worthy of belief. The fall of a tree 
has sent a stream in a new direction ; the slight opposition 
offered by the edge of a stone, has directed the water into 
an opposite course. On a smaller scale, the whole opera- 
tion may be seen in tbe case of a rivulet meandering through 
tile bottom of a meadow. The growth of the land is like- 
wise of no difficult solution. The grounds of the cane are 
the deposition of particles of earthy matter, washed down 
by the floods from the upper country, mingled with the re- 
siduum of forest trees and decayed vegetables. It is interest- 
ing to view tbe spectacle of tbe reclaiming of land from the 
Tar, now In operation, at the instance of both nature and art. 
This large and fine river is constantly bringing down from the 
recesses of the Highlands, an infinitude of particles of sand 
or other matter, individually so small, that tbey cannot be 
aeen by the naked eye, and whose presence is only known 
by the colour they infuse in the water. These particles are 
not carried out to sea. Tbey are arrested by the tides 
opposite the carse ground above noticed, and, sinking to the 
bottom, they imperceptibly form a fine species of mire. In 
the course of time, this mire rises to the surface of the 
estuary. It is first left dry at ordinary high tides, and 
next becomes visible at the height of spring tides. For a 
Twry long while, it forms merely long Dare reaches at low 
water, and at these ebbs of the tide, a person might, from 
appearances, be of opinion, that he could walk across the 
bed of the estuary with little difficulty. Floods and high 
Impetuous tides at last drift so much matter on these rising 
reaches and balf-formed islets, that tbey remain, at all times, 
above water, and finally, by the action of the winds in 
blowing thither tbe seeds of plants, or by other causes be- 
yond the reach of human discovery, the land so formed is 
covered with a rich herbage, shrubs, plants of a various 
nature, and even trees. In tbe bed of tbe Tay there have 
risen, in this manner, Grange Island, Rhind Island, 
Cairney Islands, Carpow Island, Chisbinny Island, and 
Mugdrum Island, and perhaps these islands may, at a 
future day, be joined to each other, or to the maiuland on 
one side, so as to offer a complete specimen, in modern 
times, of tbe way in which tbe great body of the corses have 
sprung into existence. The ingenuity and wisdom of man 
are hastening, though not with a very creditable rapidity, 
the extension of the dry land on tbe banks of the Tay, and 
gradually diminishing the unprofitable breadth of its chan- 
nel. The work of creation is going on chiefly upon the 
Fife side, a short way below Newburgh. Rude piers or 
dikes are run out from the shore, to the length of a few 
yards, at certain distances from each other, and at every 
dux of tbe tide, a small portion of tbe mire Is left betwixt 
them. Little bv little, the margin of the land is protruded 
farther and farther into the water, and when it has reached 
the outer termination of the dikes, additional projections 
are made, and the same result follows of an increase of land. 
In this way many flat fertile fields have been added to this 
portion of Fife ; and, judging from a superficial calculation, 
It would seem to be no difficult matter to hem in the Tay to 
a narrow deep channel on the Perthshire side, thereby not 
only increasing the quantity of productive land to a vast 
amount, but doing much for the benefit of navigation. An 
old writer on this part of Scotland, relates a circumstance, 
significant of tbe former maritime condition of Stratheam, 
and the superstitious feelings of the people. In this district, 
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between the river Earn and the Ochils on the south, there is 
an elevation which receives the popular designation of Ter- 
nave, a word, in all likelihood, deduced from Terra Navis, 
for the very good reason, that the hillock has the precise 
shape and appearance of a ship turned upside down. It 
seems, in fact, as if a ship bad been laid on the ground with 
its keel uppermost, and then, by the caprice of an enchanter, 
changed to earth, with a coating of fine grass. The neigh- 
bouring inhabitants are not decidedly of opinion that Ter- 
nave was ever a ship, which, like ordinary vessels, sailed 
upon the sea ; but they are firmly of belief that, whether an 
enchanted ship or not, there is something uncanny about it, 
and that it is under the special care of supernatural beings. 
To support such a position, they give,the following tradition- 
ary story :•— Many years ago, a poor man in the parish re- 
quired a few divots or turfs, to lay upon the ' rigging' of his 
cottage, and having often remarked the beauty and closeness 
of the sward of Ternave, he resolved, whatever might come 
of it, to cast from its surface the quantity of divots he re- 
quired. Proceeding, therefore, with a spade suitable to his 
purpose, he soon arrived bv the side of the hillock and com- 
menced operations. But it is said that he got no more than 
one incision made with impunity. From the opening be- 
neath his spade, there issued the figure of an old man, dressed 
in the fashion of * ane auncient mariner,' who, with violent 
gesticulations, motioned him to begone, and forbade him 
ever again to attempt to injure the sides of his vessel, under 
a deadly penalty, and having done so, instantly disappeared 
within the opening of the half-lifted turf. It need scarcely 
be added, that the divot-caster required no second warning. 
He withdrew his spade in a qualm of terror and awe ; and, 
having come home and mentioned the circumstance to his' 
neighbours, from that day to this (continues the relater of 
the story) no person in the parish, be the condition of the 
* rigging' what it may, has molested the enchanted ship, or 
ruffled the beauty of its verdant covering." 

The reader will find, in another department of our 
Journal, some remarks, by a valued correspondent, upon 
the article " St Andrews," in the Gazetteer. Into this 
controversy we do not propose to enter at present. We 
hold with Sir Roger de Coverley— that much may be said 
on both sides. We have it in contemplation, also, to 
enter at large upon the discussion of our Scotch Univer- 
sity system ere long. This, however, we may remark, 
that it would be putting a work of this kind to too se- 
vere a test, to pass every article, seriatim, under the 
review of a person who possessed peculiar, and perhaps 
exclusive, sources of information respecting the district 
described in it. 



The Westminster Review. No. XXVIL January, 1831. 
London. Robert Hewerd. 

The New Monthly Magazine. No. CXXI. January, 
1831. London. Col burn and Ben tley. 

The Aberdeen Magazine. No. I. January, 1831. Aber- 
deen. Lewis Smith. 

The present number of the Westminster Review is very 
political, but in these times this must be the natural ten- 
dency of all the larger periodicals. The Westminster is of 
course democratical, and to a degree which, to us, albeit 
we bave nothing to do with politics, is somewhat de trop. 
At the present moment, when we see old constitutions 
breaking up all around us, and when what the Solicitor- 
General calls the " despotism of public opinion," is at- 
tempting to sweep away the established principles and 
maxims of centuries, we cannot help thinking that a noble 
opportunity offers itself to those who are disposed to de- 
fend, not bigotedly, but with firmness and judgment, the 
institutions of their ancestors. " Public opinion" must of 
course have its way ; but public opinion is one thing, and 
the opinions of the people-— of the mob — are another. Iu 
every well-governed state, the great body of the popula- 
tion has hitherto allowed itself to be regulated by the 
enlightened few ; but the spirit of these latter days seems 
to inculcate the belief, that physical strength implies 
moral right — a Arise and dangerous doctrine. A ship's 
crew are at all times much stronger than their officers^ 
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but what becomes of the ihlp when the crew mutinies ? 
The commander of an army la, In point of physical 
strength, as one to forty thousand ; but cut off the com- 
mander, and ton army becomes immediately a disorgan- 
ised mess. These are truisms; but they are truisms 
which the writers in the Wtttminter .Renew seem dis- 
posjRl to forget. The articles in the Number before us on 
the Defensive Force possessed by 
Belgian Insurrection — on Machine- Break! 
Parliamentary Representation of Scotland— on the Wel- 
lington Administration — on European Revolution — and, 
above all, on tin character of George IV., have a strong 
tendency to support tar- despotism of public opinion, 
understanding by public opinion the opinion of the nume- 
rical, not the Intellectual, majority. The article, in parti- 
cular, on the character of George IV. appears to us to 
call for unqualified disapprobation. The Watnatuttr 
/ureses' bates kings, and therefore glories in attacking a 
dead king, in dragging hi* remains from the tomb, and 
loading them with every Ignominy which the malevo- 
lence of the writer can suggest. Now, seeing that oar 
beloved native country has existed as a country at all, 
under a long and almost uninterrupted line of king*, we 
love king*, and, though not blind to their errors, we 
would not recklessly heap a load of obloquy upon their 
biers. To respect and reverence those whom God baa I 
given to rule over us, is at once a moral doty and a sacred 
obligation. We argue not for the "divinity that doth 
hedge a king;" but because we would wish to respect our- 
selves, and the laws which we ourselves have made, we 
would wish to respect the person of our living, and the 
memory of our dead, monarch. The article on the Par- 
liamentary Representation of Scotland is ably and power- 
fully written, but the nature of the reform which it sug- 
gests, we consider to be of much too levelling a description. 
A* to the literary contents of this Number, by far the 
bast article is on Webster's American Dictionary, and 
the next Is on Leaaon's Natural History of Man. The 
others appear to na somewhat ftimay, especially the 
reviews of the Heiress of Bruges, Maxwell, the Life of 
Brace, and Basil Barringtou. The article on Tennyson's 
Poems Is showily written, bat contains one of the most 
preposterous puffs of a small and rather mediocre volume 
of poetry that we ever remember to have seen. 

We notice the Nac Monthly Magazine at present, prin- 
cipally with the view of informing our readers of a change 
which has taken place In its editorship. A literary 
friend in Loudon, in no way connected with the Maga- 
zine, wrote to us, s few days ago, In the following terms : — 
- Campbell Is at hut decidedly out of the New Monthly. 
I am sorry for it, as I am afraid he may feel the lots ol 
the £600 a- year Colburn paid him. Mr S. C. Hall n 
installed sole editor, to tbe benefit, I have no doubt, of the 
magazine, if we are to judge by tbe January Number, 
which is admirable. The point on which the separation 
took place between Colburn and Campbell, at least the 
immediate point, was tbe insertion of portraits in the 
New Monthly, which the ex-editor obstinately resisted, 
and chose rather to resign than yield. The January 
Number has a portrait of Scott, witb a memoir by Allan. 
Cunningham. Campbell, I understand, has written a 
letter of famrell to Colburn, In which be alludes to the 
long friendship that has subsisted between them, and de- 
sires that the letter may be shown to the publisher's 
friends. He mentions In it that he now Intends to retire 
into private life, having given up his house in Scotland 
Yard, and taken apartments ; and that aa to the design 
imputed to him of establishing another magazine, be has 
so each intention. Is not this an inglorioi 
Thomas Campbell?" In reply to this qneatlt 
■at see why there should be an end of Campbell merely 
m be ha* given np the magazine ; on tbe contrary, 
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right to say that we agree with 
thinking it more than probable tbit the jVew Monthly will 
now go on witb Increased spirit and success. Campbell 
has long slept over it, and the consequence was, that it 
became dull and monotonous. From Mr Hall's exten- 
sive literary connexions, and the determination be has 
already evinced to infuse freshness and novelty asto his 
periodical, we augur very favourably. Tbe present Num- 
ber displays much talent, and though tbe introduction of 
portraits is an evident imitation of JVotrr, and therefore 
objectionable, yet If all the engravings be as good aa that 
of the bust of Sir Walter Scott, which commences the- 
series, they cannot fail to form an additional attraction. 
We entertain towards tbe Magazine and its conductors, 
every good feeling. 

The first number of the Aberdeen Magazine Is highly 
creditable to the good town. Tbe article 01 " 
Is excellent. Former experience is against tn 
any provincial Magazine in Scotland ; but w 
whether the conductors of the pro 
make an exception for themselves. 



Songa of Solitude. By William Bonnet, Author of 
" Pictures of Scottish Scenes and Character," an. an. 
Glasgow. W. R. M'Pfann. 1831. ISmo. Pp. 264. 

Ma Bexnzt Is evidently an amiable man, and ha la 
an agreeable writer. Both his prose and poetry contain 
many sentiments that reflect credit on his heart, and. 
indicate a lively and healthy imagination. Circumstances 
prevent us from speaking at greater length of the volume 
now before us; but, as a specimen of the contents, ire 
subjoin the following sketch, which we think one of the 
most successful In the book : 



Hid met my young unwedded friend. 

There sat, 
Plying ber needle witb s housewife's care, 
Beside the cradle of her Infant child, 
She wboes dear name my friend had oft reveal'd, 
When in our hours of confidence, we used 
To talk of those we loved. 

The self-restraint 
And distant coyness of the youthful maid. 
In ber were soften'd now — though chcrish'd still, 
With charms of sweeter and more winning kind. 



O'er whose dear sunlight care had never cast 
One darkening shadow, hslf-conceal'd, shone forth 
Through many a raven tress that o'er It waved 
In loose and playful wildness: In her mien 
The softness of tbe rose, when newly blown, 
Seem'd blended still with half its budding pride ; 



• cheek a tr 



e of thought 



" asures gone, 
■ husband's sake, 
Or hope or wish for the dear pledge that lay — 
The image ofltsfnther I— si umbering on 
Beneath her watchful care. How calm it slept ! 
How sweetly o'er its seraph face were playing 
The amllot of stainless Innocence! It seem'd 
Dreaming of that bright world from whence it ca 
As if not yet its spirit had taken leave 
Of heaven's beatitude, and journey'd forth 
On life's dark pilgrimage ! 

Its mother's eye. 
While dropt her listless hand, now fix d became 
Upon the beauteous vision. The full tear, 
That fell unconscious— the soul-utter'd prayer, 
And look of deep-felt ecstasy— declared 
Her yearning If-" 
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■as 



. " Heaven Meat thee, mother of a babe ■• fair ! 
I breathed in secret, ae I backward drew— 
Partner of him whom at myself I lore ! 
May that pare bosom, where hit image live*, 
Enshrined and sacred, never lest than now 
Be deeply, deeply blest f 

And thou, my friend, 
On what* return such ioyt are waiting still, 
Bleat thee ! for, O ! whit heart of envious kind 
Could with, like Satan on the tree oHife, 
The Eden of thy happiness to blast !" 

To this we shall add a song, of which there are a great 
Bomber. The following it lively and natural : 

BOW PLKASAKT TO THINK THAT MT BRIDAL It NIGH. 

" How pleasant to think that my bridal Is nigh, 
And tne visions of bliss I've been dreaming on, 
Increase still in brightness the nearer my eye. 

Like clouds that the tun is gleaming on ! 
Oh ! who could behold him— the wooer I prize. 
Nor love the pure spirit that speaks in hit eyes 1 
How happy we'll be in these nearest of ties, 
That the light of our hope It beaming on ! 

" When ioin'd to my lover, no ill can betide, 
To sadden the path We are moving 1n ; 

The world shall ever, with him by my tide, 
Appear but a scene for loving in. 

The keener the tempest, the nearer I'll grow 

To him, who will ward off, or lighten the blow; 

And find in the sunshine, again when we go, 
That 'twas but a scene for improving in." 

We would caution Mr Ben net against the tin of being 
tit timet too natural and simple, somewhat after the 
fashion of our friend Wordsworth. Thus, We have a 
M Sonnet to Mrs M— of R — at her piano,** beginning, 
" Wife of my friend, at thy piano sitting !" 

tn one of the songs, too, love is compared to a pigeon, 
after the following fashion : 

" True love's like a 600 at the gloamin', 
That d walls in the wud her lane.'* 

Nor can we approve of the colloquial style of the fol- 
lowing : 

" On yesterday's eve, 
I chanced to perceive 
My friend with a fair maiden straying ;" 

nor of the concluding stanza of the same song, which 
runs thus : 

" He was lost by that look ! 

The flower when he took, 
He vow'd he should part with it never; 

And this evening at tea, 

I'd the pleasure to see 
It fresh in his window as ever.** 

These are little peculiarities of style which it would 
be well to amend. Nevertheless, we like the author of 
the " Songs of Solitude." 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 



The Burning Bush; or, Simple Storiet iHuttrative of 
God's Providential Care of the Church. By the A athor 
of " Early Recollections," &c. Edinburgh. William 
Olipbant. 1831. 18mo. Pp. 180. 

Though perhaps a little too much tinged with Method- 
ism, this. is nevertheless a book which may safely be put 
Into the hands of the young, with the view of giving them 
some notion of the rise and progress of Christianity, and 
of the trials which many persons have endured for its 
sake. 



Maternal Duty s or, the History of the Armstrong Family. 
Interspersed with interesting Tales, related by a Mother 
to her Children. By a Lady. Glasgow. Atkinson 
and Co. 1831. 12mo. Pp.301. 

Ths authoress of this little volume deprecates criti- 
cism. It contains many praiseworthy Icsjaona of religion 
and morality. 



8T ANDREWS, Versus THE MBS9RS CHAMBERS' 
NEW OAZBTTEBR OP 8COTLAND. 

TO THE CDlTOa OF THE LITEEART JOURNAL.* 

Sir, — The high, and, upon the whole, merited reputation: 
which the Messrs Chambers have acquired, as illustrators 
of the spirit and localities of Scotland, has directed the 
public eye with some eagerness towards the first number 
of the above work. And as the starting note in musio 
regulates and characterises the tune, so the starting 
number may safely be considered not only as a first, but 
as a fair specimen of the whole. It is not the brick of 
the " scholasticus," but the pedestal of the column. In 
accuracy or in error, in excellence or in imperfection, it 
may be presumed to present an average of the fare which 
b yet to be set before us. It U on this account that I have 
perused the present number with more than ordinary 
interest, and that, in recording my disappointment, I feel 
that I am discharging a duty not only to the public, and 
in particular to the city and university of St Andrews, 
which forms one of the principal articles of the number- 
bat even to the authors themselves, who, being thus 
firmly, but timeously admonished, may be more accurate 
in their future statements and inferences. A Gazetteer, 
to be useful, must be correct, otherwise it loses its very 
character. 

It will scarcely, I dare say, be credited, that a person 
of Mr Robert Chambers's opportunities and pretensions 
can express himself in the following loose and inaccurate 
manner respecting an event of comparatively recent and 
well-ascertained notoriety in Scottish history. Speaking 
of Magus Muir, and of the death of Archbishop Sharp, 
he says, " Five Covenanters, who had been concerned in 
the assassination, were executed four months after on the 
spot." Now, it is a matter of notoriety not only un- 
doubted but unquestioned, that not one of these five un- 
fortunate individuals—with the exception of Gullan, who 
merely held their horses, and was executed elsewhere— 
were ever even suspected, much less convicted, ef being 
accessary to the Bishop's death ; nay, has not this very 
fact, the almost miraculous escape, namely, of all imme- 
diately concerned in the murder, been referred to by the 
friends of the Covenanters again and again, as an evidence, 
of the finger of God in the matter ? 

Again, our author, speaking of the united College class- 
rooms of St Andrews, observes, " In the lower part of 
the building, on the west side, is a long, damp cellar, till 
lately the chief lecturing room ; at one end of which is 
exhibited a gaunt spectral pulpit, said to have been on one 
or more occasions used by the reformer Knox." Now 
this " long damp cellar" is nothing more nor lens than 
the public hall of the College, in which principal, masters, 
and students, have been accustomed, till of late, to con- 
vene, on one or two public occasions, during the session, 
and has never been made use of ae a lecturing room. The 
gaunt spectral pulpit, which seems to have affected Mr 
Chambers like a ghost, — had he given himself time to 
enquire, would have turned out to be the old ante-re* 
formation pulpit of the Town Church, and of course that 
from which our arch-reformer probably addressed the 
people on several occasions. But, proceeds our topogra- 
pher, " the chapel of the institution, which bounds the 
square next the street, is that of St Salvador, and waa 
founded by the pious Bishop Kennedy. This structure 
has not a parallel in Scotland. It is built in an exquisite 
Gothic style, and is of a light, elegant construction ; un- 
fortunately, it has been allowed to go into the most dis- 

* In our character of independent journalists, we do not conceive 
ourselves entitled to refuses place to the above communication, 
akhough we have always looked with a friendly eyfc on the literary 
exertion* of the Messrs Chamber*. Should they think a reply n*> 
eesmryto the letter we now publkh, we shall be happy to make room 
fcr fttk omrpsgetv-Kav Lit. Jova. 
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il decay, mm to seem, at the present time, at if to have submitted to conviction, or to have instituted a 

ng to pieces." Now, this unqualified statement is refutation ; but at present there is nothing tangible; sen* 

unfounded. Within little more than half a cen- sure is heaped from misapprehension, in so general and 

he roof of this elegant — but certainly by no means indefinite a form, as to do injury without affording any 

building has been wholly renewed ; and within less opportunity of preventing it. Thus situated, the College 

alf that time, it has been repaired and new-mo- will probably he content to appeal to the forthcoming 

In the interior— in what may safely be denomi- report of the royal commission ; from which, I have good 

i comfortable and even handsome style — for the grounds to know, it will appear, that in no college in. 

■iodation of the students and congregation of the Scotland is there more enlightened, laborious, and tuc- 

•f St Leonard's. But this is not all,— in for a cessful tuition than in that of St Andrews. 
in for a pound ! Our journalist proceeds -.— ." It Thus then we have made it appear, that this fraternal 

rtheless used as the chapel of the College, and as copartnery is not exempted from those errors, 



Jsh church of St Leonard's-of which the principal « ^^ aut incorU fud ^ 

College » ministerial incumbent." And this aver- Aot humana m ^ ^ „ 

s made by a person who has seen the new build- . , • . , , ,. , ^ * , . 

reded this last summer, and not yet completed-™* ™ d ** 5°* lwda 5 * ut -P* 1 ^ * h * purchasers, of their 

■a, at the same time, not token steps to inform lucubrations, would do well to verify the accuracy of their- 

f, that the Principal of the united College has • totem T ento from »•■ questionable sources. For my own 

to he ministerial incumbent for these fiv? years ^ l *?™ done m * Aut J on t°i« occasion not only to 

But the head and front of the Messrs Chambers* in- thc Public, but even to the authors themselves; and I 

uy Is yet to come. " The bursars," continues our toke V leaTe ° f the 1 sub J ect at P 1 ?^ an ? €r th \ deter - 



an, •• are entertained at the expense of the Uni- min *£>° *> »«»• th « task, which I have imposed upon 

, and eat together. A table is kept for ordinary "***• **""** 1 «• occasion. I am, sir, &c 

te, for which a board of about twelve guineas a- A Fw,ND TO fc A » DE * Wfc 

is paid." This is the very sublime of misrepre- i 
ion, — not one word or clause of it being true. In 

it place, no students ever dined at the expense of THE PINE ARTS IN EDINBURGH.— THE SCOTTISH 

41ege— the bursars happening, by the foundation ACADEMY- MARTIN'S "LL OF NiNTOH- 

r, to have a. good a right to their dinner, as the «R"N»HIBLDS' STATUE OF ROBERT BUhNS. 

s and principals have to theirs ; and, in the second We willingly give a place to the following Report of 

for many years past this table has ceased to be the Scottish Academy for the past year. It is a business- 

, and a sum of money, equivalent to this privilege, like and. sensible document : 

ttsfactory to the bursars, has been substituted. The THB POU rth annual report of the council of 

i of boarding at the College, and dining at its table, TH E Scottish academy op painting, sculpture, 

wwise long ceased. AND ARCHITECTURE. 

!Xi7 *?i hlS '.TJll! ftCUlt?eS "V the exter,OT " Edinburgh, 10th November, 1830. 

ateriel of the united College, our author comes at , t . . , . fi . . , „ . .. n -»i n j-i 

. the main point— the " cui bono" of all this an- J n thtconclmionof thetrU.t Report, theCoundl .Haded 

. . . n j A „ Jki. u^a u- i #L * ii . to the un * on wbich naa uken P ,tce belwe * n lhe original 

s; and on this head he makes use of the following me mbers of the Scottish Acsdem* and twenty-four other 

sloris : — Notwithstanding Its transcendent quail- artist*, agreeably to *n awam of John Hope, Rtquire, Hit 

as as a university town, — its delightful, retired Majes y't Solicitor-General for Scotland, aad Henry Cock* 

on, — the excellence of its society, and the cheapness burn, Etquire, Advocate. 

rhions, it is a matter of deep regret that the num- %< Tn€ nrst meeting of ihe United Academy took place on 

students seldom averages more than 200. Such a lhe "* November last, when certain alt rations were pro- 

i* fW* u.H. #« tu 2L.1...I „ 4t 4 *k 1 1 P<w«i *» *> e m « de on the Laws of the Academy, in a manner 

* ^/a. 7 ^f tH ' re mWlt ?* which appeared to a part of the members to be inconsistent 

vtg radically bad in the system of education, worthy w i tn tn J, terms of the award. The Council, however, are 

amianeous revisaL The present extensive improve- happy to state, that at a subsequent general meeting, held 

now going forward, will be of no avail in restoring tht on the 14th March last, these differences were amicably and 

ter of the place, unless followed by an unscrupulous finally adjusted, 

n of that antiquated process of tuition, under which " The Council, in compliance with the instructions of 

ottish universities have long laboured, as under an < he Gcnera | I Meeting, hate had ^™*f™i« t^JSZ'L 

i- » TV..W »h« «it„i l ».n^k * Yi j7 , deration, the moat proper steps to be adopted in order to 

u. Truly the enlightened but uncolleged duumvi- obuin ^ me Stable Exhibition Rooms ; but they sre unable 

no nave made this statement, might have shown a M jet to point out any specific plan by which thin desirable 

sore anxiety to state facts than they here do. Were object may be attsined ; they have therefore tented the 

k> means of information within the walls of the Col- present rooms for another year. 

self— no respectable and ofllcial persons at whom en- "The Council have the pleasure of stating, that Mr 

i eoold have been made— to prevent this blotched and R"y'ssec>nd picture has arrived, and is, in every respect, 

ter or the College— if we are to judge from the any new subscribers oWg the hw year, and would earnestly 

s of students for these last ten years — has already ar g e on the Academy the necessity of using every *ffort to 

estored, as the average of students attending this procure S continuance of the support of the Patrons of Art. 

ated university during this latter period, greatly " The receipts of last Exhibition amount to £670, lu fid. 

■6ers (amounting, as it does, not to 200, but to 260 Subscriptions from Ordinary Members, £12, 12s. ; from 

rmrds) that of any period whatever in the history K«tr^rdinarr Members. ^J^;^^^^^^ 

rvii—*. ~~a \* ♦!./-«-.♦— » «^ a — *i of the year £7«o. 9<. od., while those of 18£J amounted to 

College ; and if the system of education now pur- abom / leoo# Thii dlminutloo , the Council hope, is to bs 

is antiquated, it is somewhat extraordinary, that re g,rded as only temporary ; but it demonstrates the necet- 

an enlightened age, its inefficiency has not, latterly g ity of leaving nothing undone within the power of the 

tieular, been manifested by an average decline rather Academy to bring forward such Exhibitions as may secure 

a average increase of students ! To answer one the approbation and support of the Public, 

en by another, though a common, is by no means a " ***** *« ODe wetfert U> which the Council cannot refrain 

King, method of conducting an argument ; but had f™ adm , U °*' "j 1 U ^V??"^ ?"V% d , ^V^i 
-0.-I- tet.^. *u- *~..,i.i . , % «!u i r *t interests of the Academy. It is obvious, that the Academy 
tbors Uken the trouble to inform themselves of the m|18t in ft mat mc , fUr 7 e , depeod on ll§ Exhibitions for pe- 
el of tuition pursued in the various classes of the cun iary support, and ihat it will require the united efforts of 
s, and, after this investigation, brought forward and the academicians to render these permanently attractive end 
•BstJseUy their objections, then it had been possible profitable i the Cosjicu, therefore, trait that the 



so 
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wfll uniformly adhere to the wise resolution of a former gt- 
nerml meeting, and confine their contributions in this city to 
the Academy alone, daring the time that its exhibitions are 
open. 

** The great object of the establishment of the Academy 
being the advancement and encouragement of Scottish art ; 
and, as a necessary consequence, the benefit of its professors, 
the Council feel it to be their duty to press on the attention 
of the memberi at large, the propriety of adopting such 
plans, and commencing such operations, as may be calcula- 
ted to lead to the gradual attainment of their ultimate views. 
They would therefore suggest, that every effort should be 
made in order to procure permanent rooms in a central situ- 
ation, as without these their exhibitions must be conducted 
under great disadvantages, and the works of art which they 
may gradually accumulate, be in a great measure lost to 
those for whose benefit they are principally intended. 

" The Council conceive that the success of the Academy 
must ultimately depend upon rallying around it the rising 
talent and genius of the country, in the different depart- 
ments of art. In order to accomplish this, some advantages 
must be held out by the Academy to those who are entering 
on their career as artists. The Council are of opinion that 
arrangements should be made, with as little delay ss pos- 
sible, to afford instruction in the rudiments of art within the 
walls of the Academy, on such terms as may tend to foster 
and encourage rising merit. 

" The Council consider it unnecessary to enter further 
Into detail at present ; it is sufficient that they have directed 
the attention of the Academy to subjects of the utmost im- 
portance, on which its usefulness and stability must mainly 
depend. 

" It cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of all, 
that the great work which has been undertaken and suc- 
cessfully commenced, will require the unremitted exertions 
of many years to bring it to a successful issue. 

" If, however, the Academy keep steadily in view the 
purposes contemplated in its formation, the Council feel 
perfectly assured that it will, at no distant period, occupy 
an honourable station among similar establishments, and 
will contribute not less to the credit and interest of its mem- 
bers, than to the advancement and reputation of the Fine 
Ana in Scotland. George Watson, President." 

We are glad to understand that the Exhibition to be 
opened In February, is likely to be one of the best we 
have yet had in Edinburgh, and that no pains have been 
spared to render it in all respects worthy of public patron- 
age. 

Martin's picture of the Fall of Nineveh is at present 
exhibiting in the Calton Convening Room. It strikes 
us as one of the very worst of all Martin's pictures, and 
this is saying a good deal. It is little better than a great 
blotch, in which there is neither meaning, art, nor beauty. 
The first principle upon which all paintings ought to be 
founded— that of concentration, or of making the indi- 
vidual parts subservient to the grand design of the whole 
—is in general entirely lost sight of by Martin, and in 
the present instance roost especially. The work is all a 
piece of huddle. The black and red skies look like a 
mixture of Warren's blacking and brick-dust ; the build- 
ings and pillars are heaped together in moat unearthly 
shapes and magnitudes ; and the great dense masses of 
people, crammed into the middle distance, are nearly 
as preposterous as the figures which fill up the fore- 
ground, the drawing and colouring of which would 
disgrace the veriest tyro. We speak strongly ; but we 
do so because we are conscientiously of opinion that Mar- 
tin's genius is a humbug ; or, at best, that he is a man of 
one idea, with little or no knowledge of art, save In so 
far as regards perspective, and with no appreciation what- 
ever of the calm and beautiful sublimity of nature, unex- 
aggerated and unbedaubed. 

Greenahielda' statue of Robert Burns is clever enough. 
He does not give quite so much life to his figures as 
Thom does, but he has fully more delicate perceptions of 
form. The statue is after the portrait recently published 
by Messrs Constable and Co. Aa a piece of sculpture, 
it la not to be spoken of at all, for it does not in the 
slightest degree come within the high and severe rules of 
-that art ; but at a likeness' in stone of the person whom 



it is intended to represent, it is creditable to Mr Green- 
shields' mastery over the chisel. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 

EDINBURGH. 

XOTAL SOCIETY. 

Monday, January 3, 1881. 

Dr Horx in the Chair. 

Present,— Professors Ruaael, Hope, Christison, and 
Graham ; Drs Gregory, Campbell, Gordon, Lee, Mac- 
Lagan, Bortbwick, Knox, Ainslie, Bou^ou; Captain 
Hunter; Messrs Skene, Robinson, Neill, Jaxdine, 
Stevenson, &c. 

Da Christison read a communication from Dr Duncan, 
of a series of experiments made by a gentleman to relieve a 
supposed aneurism of the pulmonary artery, particularly by 
the injection into the chest of a quantity of air, with com- 
ments on the documents, by Dr Duncan. The tube and 
bladder by which the air was injected were exhibited to the 
Society. 

A paper was read from Dr Berry, containing a detailed 
account of the monsoons of the Indian peninsula. The 
reading of the latter part of this paper was delayed till a 
future meeting. 



THE LONDON DRAMA. 



Regent's Park, London, 
Jan. 3, 1831. 
Most deeply do we regret, and as deeply will the ten 
thousand readers of the Edinburgh Literary Journal 
sympathise in our disappointment, that we have not 
now leisure to enter upon a disquisition into the causes 
of the decline and fall of modern Pantomime ; and thus, 
having ascertained the real grounds of the evil, at once 
prescribe a remedy. Whether the march of intellect 
have not yet marched in that direction ; or whether, to 
preserve Philosopher Square's " moral fitness of things," 
the avowed degeneracy of the age have extended itself to 
the concocters of Pantomimes, we cannot (alas ! the more'a 
the pity) now pause to enquire. We can assert only, 
that these things are so ; that " the days which made 
our annals bright" with the by-gone glories of " Mother 
Goose" and " Harlequin's Almanack," seem fled for ever; 
and recollecting this, 

" We cannot but remember such things were, 
And were most dear to us !" 

The Pantomimes of the present season are not only a 
step lower in the scale of excellence to those of last year, 
but the Drury Lane exhibition is positively a very trifle, 
the introduction at least, better than that of Covent 
Garden, though bad is the best, and those of some of the 
minor houses are far preferable to either. Mr Farley 
must surely be in his dotage ; his opening story is nei- 
ther well chosen, nor well made out, and Power's talenta 
in Rhadamisthus O* Mulling ar (for the name has been 
changed since we wrote last) are completely thrown 
away. Rubbing Pantaloon's back a la singeing Long,— 
whose real name, we may take this opportunity of in- 
forming our friends, is O'Driscoll — " Heaven save the 
mark .'"—and the loss of that most " splendid annual" 
the Lord Mayor's show in a dense fog, are the most paJU 
pable hits in the piece. In fact, we can praise nothing 
unreservedly but the scenery, and most of that, parti- 
cularly the Giant's Causeway, O'Roork's Castle, the 
Menai Bridge, and the intended Guildhall Festival, by 
Grieve ; and the Lakes of Killarney, and two other Irish 
Lakes by Roberts, are sufficiently excellent to atone for 
all the defects of the authorship ; and higher praise it la 
impossible to give them. 
- On Saturday night last, however, Mr Power made 
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his last appearance in Pantomime, to be succeeded this 
evening by Mr Keeley, as " Geoffrey Chitterlings, after- 
wards Harlequin fat," which we feel assured must be an 
improvement, and will, with the consequent alterations, 
rery probably turn the scale iu favour of Co rent Garden. 

The Drury Lane drollery we have already stated to be 
a direct plagiarism. Its opening scenes are, or, perhaps 
we should say, trere, certainly a little better, because they 
are rather less unintelligible, and far more humorous, than 
those of its rival. The loves of the immortal " Black- 
eyed Susan" and her " sweet William'* are very clever, 
ly and laughably burlesqued ; though, for the soul of us, 
we cannot understand the joke of having two Columbines, 
and are decidedly of opinion that Harlequin in the 
person of Mr Howell is liable to an indictment for 
bigamy ! The tricks are not only stupid, but they are 
also very antique, as well as " few and far between,*' and 
the scenery only can we eulogise, and even this not 
without some drawback. Stan field's Diorama of the 
M Military Pass of the Simplon," is the perfection of 
the scenic art, and can be duly appreciated by visual 
demonstration only. The " Boromean Islands'.' are, 
however, a most " lame and impotent conclusion," utter- 
ly ineffective and inadequate as a finale to so unrivalled a 
display ; and, with an earnest recommendation to all our 
friends to verify these conscientious criticisms, by visit- 
ing both Theatres for themselves, here terminate our 
remarks upon them. 

The Adelpbi has this season~the universally admitted 
merit of producing the best Pantomime of the year, under 
the taking title of " Grimalkin the Great, or Harlequin 
and the King of the Cats ;" of which Mr Buckstone is 
the author, and much wit, fun, and drollery, has he con- 
trived to mingle with its catastrophe. " The Devil's 
Ducat,** a new diablerie by Jerrold, has also been at- 
tracting here for some weeks past ; and Mathews is "pre- 
paring himself to appear in some new characters, which 
promise well, and will, we hope, perform so likewise. Of 
the other minor Harlequinades we can tell nothing but 
the names, since their scenes are all unseen by us yet. 
The Surrey has " The New- Year s Gift, or Harlequin 
Jack of Newbury ;** and the Coburg boasts " Harlequin's 
Silver Penny, or the Old Woman in the Bottle !" The 
Pavilion delights with " Harlequin and Tom Titler," 
and Sadler's Wells has revived " Mother Goose. H Such are 
our metropolitan attractions for little misses and masters 
home for the holidays of 1890-31. In addition to which, 
Madame Vestris opens her Olympic Theatre this evening, 
aided by Miss Foote and Mrs Glover, for a few nights, 
when, after an introductory address by Madame ' herself, 
we are to have " Mary Queen of Scots," Mary by Miss 
Foote, " Olympic Revels," and " Clarissa Harlowe," all 
warranted new, and certain to be attractive. 

The Provincial Drama is, we much fear, in most pla- 
ces, at a discount ; though the following verbatim et Hie- 
ratan extract from a Brighton play-bill of Monday last, 
will am ply prove that this is from no lack of effort on the 
part of the managers. " The first night of the Grecian 
Daughter, now playing nightly in London, with unbound- 
ed applause ! This celebrated tragedy is remarkable for 
seing the only one from the pen of probably the 
greatest writer of comedy of his age. After having won 
the palm from smiling Thalia, he wooed the sombre 
goddess Melpomene, and, dripping with tears, she grant- 
ed him the splendid wreath. The remarkable fact of a 
daughter preserving her starving father by the last act of 
thai piety, is well known, occurred during the reign of 
the elder Dionysius, remained unnoticed by dramatists 
intil the master mind of Murphy snatched the jewel 
from oblivion, polished, and gave it to the world. It is 
met extraordinary that a work should be at this day ex- 
tremely attractive and popular in London, which one of 
the heat writers has left as the corner-stone of his monu- 
ment ! 1 !** There are trope, figure, and metaphor for you, 
« plenty m neua-eubstantives j and though the meta- 



phors are such as we scarcely ever met afore, yet when 
eloquence like this is unattractive, where shall unassu- 
ming merit look for recompense ? 

peregrine Somerset. 



THE EDINBURGH DRAMA. 

Wt have nothing to record this week but two disap- 
pointments: 1st, That Mr Jones's indisposition has pre- 
vented his appearance; and, 2d, That Miss Jarman's 
leave of absence was extended till Monday next. The 
performances in consequence have been dull enough. 
Deprived of Miss Jarman and Jones, the manager has to 
trust principally to opera, and opera can scarcely be ex- 
pected to succeed with a first male singer who sings 
about as feelingly as a wooden clock. The manager 
should never have trusted to opera at all, and if be did, 
he should never have chosen bis company from the Ca- 
ledonian Theatre. He thought, no doubt, to be sup- 
ported by those who puffed that establishment to the 
skies ; but their support has turned out not to be worth 
much, simply because their judgment had been in fault 
all along, and the moment their favourites were brought 
before a more enlightened audience, they sunk into 
their proper place. The consequence is, that the present 
company is destined to fall to pieces before a season elapse. 
We speak a prophecy ; let our readers recollect it when it 
is fulfilled. Green has already given in his resignation, and 
is about to enlist under the banners of Madame Vestris 
in London. Waldron's name has disappeared from the 
bills ; whether he be still on the establishment or not, 
we are ignorant. Neither Mrs nor Miss Turpin have 
made a hit, and will not remain, or, at all events, will 
not return. When Homcastle sings, he is often rewarded' 
with any thing rather than applause, so he will of course 
take bis departure. Though Edmunds has a voice that 
a good deal might have been made of, bis style is far too- 
vulgar for our boards. Miss Horncastle will evanish 
without being missed ; and thus, of all our novelties, not 
one will be left but Mrs Pettingall, who, if she makes it 
a rule never to take the pet on the stage, as we saw her 
do one night, is pretty sure of becoming a favourite. 
But the poor manager has all his work to do over again ; 
he has new people to engage, and new efforts to make. ' 
We cannot help it. Such is the lot of managers until 
they bring together a company that pleases the judicious 
few who guide the public 

<©lti Cerberus. 
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Dkbtiny, or the Chief's Daughter, s Tale, by the author of 
'* Marriage/* and " The Inheritance," will appear speedily. 

Fragments of Voyages and Travels, including Anecdotes of s Na- 
val Life, chiefly for the use of young persons, by Captain Basil Hall. 
R.N., are in the press. 

Count Robert of Paris, a romance of the Lower Empire, by the 
Author of Waverley. is nearly ready. 

The Cameleon, a Scrap Book or Album of original and hitherto 
unpublished pieces, from one hand, in prose and verse, comprising 
essays, tales, sketches, poems, &c, by a gentleman of the west of 
Scotland, is in the press. 

Memoirs of Rob Roy, and the state of clanship of Scotland, 
abridged from the work of Dr M'Lay, but with additional and cu- 
rious matter, and numerous corrections, is announced. 

The Rose, a collection of the best English songs, is preparing for 
publication. 

On the 1st of February will appear No. I. of a new periodical Mis* 
cellany, to be entitled the Library of the Fine Arts. The title has 
been adopted, not so much in accordance with the popular predilec- 
tion for the term, as on account of its peculiarly expressing the ob- 
ject which the proprietor has in view, via., to afford to the amateur 
and artist, in a cheap and easily accessible form, all the information 
relating to the fine arts of the present, and also of former times. 

A Popular Sketch of the History of Poland, by Mr W. J. Thorns* 
edllor of the Esily Prose Romances, is announced. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



t of the Right Honourable Sir John 
Sinclair, Baronet ; with Reminitcencre of the molt dit- 
tixgnithed Chtroclm who Asm appeared in Qrtat 
Britain, md it Foreign Conntriee, during the last fifty 
yean. 8 vol*. Sto. London. Colbura and Beat- 
ley. 1831. 

(UopubBshed) 
Tar BUhop of Blolt characterised Sir John Sinclair as 
" the most indefatigable nun In Britain, and the man in 
Europe of the greatest acquaintance" The work now 
before ni **— of Itaelf to make good this praise, area 
without taking into oonaideration all the previous labours, 
sahtsnlnou* aa they ban been, of the venerable Baronet. 
The dm of correspondence and reminiscences, both do- 
natio and foreign, which theae two volumes contain, )s 
almost. If not entirely, without a parallel la any limilar 
pnjtMataaau Nor are any of the letter*, from persons of 
ia/srlor not* and consideration ; but, on the contrary, 
are nearly all from thou who hire held the moat pro- 
■ainant atatkin among their folio w -men In every depart- 
ment Into which society li divided, from the monarch oo 
kit throne to the man of latter* In hli closet. CUaaed 
* Imperial and Royal C« 



listing or 600 men, the first of that description of fores 
levied for the *errice of Great Britain, fencible corps ha- 
ving been formerly restricted to the defence of Scotland. 
He afterwards raised another battalion of 1000 men for 
the defence of Ireland. In the promotion of all useful 
public institutions he has ever exerted himself unweev. 
rledly ; and was the founder and first president of the 
Board of Agriculture. Hi* literary labours have been 
multifarious and important; among these, the " Sta- 
tistical Account or Scotland," extending to twenty-one 
volumes octavo, the " Code of Health and Longevity," 
In four volume* octavo, and the " Code of Agriculture," 
in one, stand pre-eminent. 

From the maa* of materials which the " Correspondence 
and Reminiscences" present. It Is impossible that we can 
do more than select a few detached extracts, as specimen* 
of the general content* of a work which abounds in en- 
tertainment, Interest, and instruction, and which in have 
no doubt will be read with pleaanre, not only by Sir 
John Sinclair's numerous friends and acquaintance*, bat 
by all who like to see additional source* of information 
opened up concerning the Illustrious person* of the last 
half century. We commence our quotation* with the 
following account of a sovereign who possessed the mind 
of a man In the body of a female : 



British Cabinet Ministers, and 
—Female Correepandeace,— Naval,— Military,— Cleri- 
cal,- Agricultural, — Statistical,— Medical,— Political,— 
(Jtesiu-y, — and Miscellaneous Correspondence and Re- 
suaisenicas. Then, In the second volume, we have an 
abstract of the author'* travel* over the continent of 
Eassspa, with the correspondence and rem! u I scene** of the 
■ant distinguished native* ef every country through which 
he passsed, together with some very Interestlngoorrespond- I 
too* with the lint men of America. 

Prefixed to the whole 1* an Introduction, containing a 
abort account of the author and hi* writings. Sir John 
Sinclair wa* born at Thurso Castle on the 10th of May, 
175V The foundation of his classical knowledge wa* 
laid at thai High School of Edinburgh, and h* afterwards 
attended tfas Universities of Edlnborgh, Glasgow, and 
Oxford. In 1775, he became a member of the Faculty 
*f Advocates, and was afterwards called to the English 
bar, not with any view to practice, but that he might 
become acquainted with ths laws of his country. In 
1780, ha waa unanimously elected the representative of 
hi* astir* county of Caithness, where he had Introduced 
Many of the most Important agricultural and other int- 
ytwsjsnants. He CMtinned an active member of the 
BMM of Com moos, with the exception of a short Inter- 
ns, till July 1811, a period of nearly thirty yean. His 
eldest mm, George Sinclair, Esq., succeeded to tha scat 
which ha then resigned. In 1786, Sir John took a very 
eaassHtvs jaot-csy through tha northern part* of Europe, 
s> tan coarse of which ha visited Gottenburg, Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm, Riga,' Petersburg, Moscow, Ktew, 
Wa*ssnr, Vienna, Berlin, Amsterdam, Brussels, and 
bias. In 179+ ha railed a regiment of fenelbles, eoa- 



'• On the B5th August, 1766, I had the honour of being 
presented to this great sovereign. The court commenced 
about half past eleven. The rooms were Ailed with about 
400 courtiers. At twelve, tbe empress came from her pri- 
vate apartments to go to mass. A lane iraa made for bar 
and her suite. She was preceded by the Princess Daahkow, 
and six or seven other ladles. Tbe reason why there wen 
no more present, was, that the ladies only came wben the 
court wa* held in the evening, unless when they attended 
officially. Count Czernlchew, vice-president of the admi- 
ralty, took me to the chapel to hear mass. It was a very 
poor building for such a ceremony ; but the priests, with 
their long beard* and rich vestments, made a striking and 
Imposing appearance. The empress stood by herself, and 
wentthrougnadltheceremoulmwlthgratdecorum. When 
the service was over, 1 went to the hall where Urangen 
were introduced, and was presented to Prince Poterakln. 
He was toll, (about six feet two,) and distinguished, not 
only by his height, but by the strength and manliness of 
bia appearance. His countenance was not unpleasant, wben 
he was disposed to be agreeable. He entered with great 

at a tint Introduction. He spoke with much contempt of 
the King of Sweden. He afterwards talked of my intended 

K eased a wish that I should give him some advice bow to 
i pro re them. The return of the empress being an n on need, 
the foreign ministers, and those strangers who had Veen 
already presented, kissed her band. I was then introduced 
by Count Osterman. She asked me how I came to Peters- 
burgh? — If I had had aplsaaant voyage? — and added, that 
she hoped I would find my stay In Russia agreeable. A 
Swedish officer, and some of her own subjects, were after- 
wards introduced ; but she spoke to none of them. In short, 
I found that I had met with what waa considered to be a 
most gracious reception, aa abe hardly spoke to any but 
| person* of considerable distinction. The court had talksa 
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off much from its ancient splendour. To check the spirit 
of luxury and expense, provincial, and even official uniforms 
had been introduced, and none but foreigners were richly 
habited. 

".The mode of living adopted by the empress was ex- 
tremely regular. She rose between six and seven, and 
dedicated the morning entirely to business. She dined about 
one, and after dinner retired to her cabinet. The evening 
'was devoted to amusements of a general nature, either at 
the theatre, or in the palace, with a select company of her 
private friends. 

" Her information, particularly in regard to political 
subjects, was very general and extensive. The instructions, 
xtnttrn by her own hand, for drawing up a code of laws, is 
a most extraordinary performance for a woman ; being, I 
believe, the only instance extant of female judicial legisla- 
tion. * I have seen her correspondence with the famous 
Buffon, which proves how well she was acquainted with 
philosophical subjects. She knew the French belles lettres 
perfectly, and, in 1786, was reading Shakspeare in the 
German translation. She also wrote comedies herself; and 
in any part of the world would have been accounted, in 
private life, a most accomplished woman. 

" Her skill in government was great. Iu any progress 
through her dominions, she suffered the meanest peasant to 
address her ; and they universally called her by the friendly 
and emphatic name of matoiudcin, or mother. To the army, 
and to the guards in particular, she was very attentive; 
and on certain fixed days dined at a table with the officers 
of the different corps. Neither was the church neglected ; 
for besides much attention to individuals of character and 
respect in that order, and a strict performance of all the 
outward forms of religion, she proved her Zealand devotion, 
by working, with tier own hands, as the priests believed or 
asserted, the most magnificent vestments, for the use of the 
principal ecclesiastics of her empire, when they celebrated 
public worship on any important festival. 

" She bad a number of personal favourites, to whom she 
was very liberal. She was particularly attached to Land- 
akoi, and attended him personally during his sickness, like 
a wife. She was, for some time, as inconsolable for him as 
Elizabeth of England was for Essex. It is said, that he 
was the handsomest man that could be seen ; but naturally 
of so weak a constitution, that he was unable to support the 
life of a courtier. Potemkin made the quickest of all pos- 
sible journeys from the Crimea, in order to console her. 
He came in a kibicki, or common cart, the whole way. 
Rushing into her apartment, he said, ' What is the matter 
with my empress? and when she answered that she was 
weeping for the death of Landskoi, be replied, * Why, be 
was a fool !' — * Ah!' said the empress, 'but he had an 
honest heart.' 

*' To her ministers she was very liberal, and in general 
followed their advice, except when she chose to let them 
feel, that there were times when she preferred being both 
her own, and their mistress. When left entirely to herself, 
and compelled to determine on matters of importance, it is 
said that she was apt to betray some versatility and weak- 



" When I visited her court, she was puffed up, beyond all 
bounds, by the success of her reign, and the consideration in 
which she was held by every power in Europe. She cer- 
tainly in her heart preferred the English to the French, and 
the Danes to the Swedes. In regard to the Germans, it was 
more from personal attachment to the emperor, and their 
joint views upon Turkey, than from a full conviction of 
the policy of the measure, that she preferred the Austrian 
to the Prussian alliance." 

To this amusing narrative we shall add a notice of 
another female hardly less distinguished, but whom Sir 
John Sinclair knew before she stood forth in the blaze of 
her reputation : 

MADAME DE STAKL. 

" In January 1786, 1 took an excursion to Paris, and, in 
the employment of my time there, endeavoured to combine 
useful and agreeable occupations. With that view, I was 
accustomed to spend my mornings with the learned ; to 
dine with the Count de Vergennes, M. Necker, and the other 



• Upon examining the original MS., which is carefully preserved 
in the repositories of the Imperial Academy of Science*, I observed, 
that the whole of it was not published. The following paragraph, in 
particular, upon the subject of marriage, was omitted: •• Lei Miles 
s<mt a«*es portees au manage. Ce soot let garcons qo'il ftut encou- 
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distinguished statesmen which France thei possessed ; and 
to dedicate the evening to the society of the gay. Being a 
Member of the British Parliament, and known, from my 
History of the Revenue, as an author, I everywhere met 
with a most friendly reception. Having revived an invi- 
tation to a family dinner with Monsieur Necker, I went 
early, and had the pleasure of finding the ladies occupied in 
a manner peculiarly gratifying to the national feelings of a 
Scotchman ; for Madame Necker was reading Blair's Ser- 
mons, and Mademoiselle Necker playing ' Lochabcr no 
more,' on the piano. Monsieur Necker, overwhelmed by 
the pressure of pufilic business, did not appear till imme- 
diately before dinner ; and even before the cloth was re- 
moved, he received two or three letters, which he seemed 
to peruse with considerable interest. Madame Necker said, 
that they probably related to the great political contest, 
which be was then carrying on with Monsieur de Calonne, 
and which ultimately terminated in the removal of that 
minister from the helm. 

" When preparing for my return to London, I sent a 
note to Madame Necker, containing many grateful ac- 
knowledgments for the attention paid me bv her family, 
and a promise, at the same time, to send her daughter 
(afterwards so celebrated as M. de Stael ) some Scotch music, 
the beauties of which, I hoped, would induce her to honour 
Scotland with a visit. Though young," the answer she 
sent is expressed with that vivacity and elegance which 
distinguished her future writings. -f 

Mademoiselle Necker to Sir John Sinclair. 
" Jesuis bien reconnoissante de l'aimable attentiou de 
Monsieur Sinclair, et je suis chargce de Ten remercier au 
nom de Maman et au mien. Je rhanterai ces airs avec un 
inteVct nouveau. La patrie de Monsieur Sinclair me sera 
moins etrangdre. Nous serons charme* de le voir. Mon 
pere et ma m£re n'ont aucune commission qu'ils puissent to 
prier d*executer ; mais ils lui renouvelleront, avec plaisir, 
{'assurance des sentimens distingue* qu'il leur a inspired " 

Among the Correspondence with the British Cabinet 
Ministers, and Reminiscences of them, we find a number 
of highly interesting names, such as those of North, Pitt, 
Fox, Melville, Perceval, Caatlereagh, Canning, Thurlow, 
Erskine, Lansdowne, Hastings, Bathurst, Windham, and 
others. The following passage cannot fail to attract 
attention : 

REMINISCENCES OF LORD MELVILLE. 

" Lord Melville began bis political labours by enquiries 
into the affairs of the East India Company, to whom he 
performed the most Important services. In 1784, he pre- 
vented the extinction of the Company as an independent 
Corporation. In the space of eighteen years, he raised the 
value of the stock from 11 8% to 214, or 9SV£ of additional 
price per L. 100 stock ; and by his means some of the ablest 
and most distinguished characters in the kingdom were 
sent to India, under whose auspices the territorial posses- 
sions of the Company became an immense empire, pro- 
ducing a great revenue, and containing above sixty millions 
of inhabitants. He also brought the affairs of the Company 
into so high a degree of order, that he was enabled, for the 
first time, to lay before Parliament, ' An Indian Budget.' 
He was afterwards appointed Secretary of State for the 
War Department ; and by his means a martial spirit was 
spread over the whole country, and a military force accu- 
mulated, which secured the nation from any risk of being 
conquered, should an invasion be attempted. His talents 
were next directed, first as Treasurer of the Navy, and 
afterwards as first Lord of the Admiralty, to the improve- 
ment of our naval resources ; and impartial observers have 
justly considered him as the best friend the navy ever had. 
If Lord Melville, however, had done nothing else but plan- 
ned and executed the expedition to Egypt, bis fame would 
have been established as one of the greatest benefactors to 
his country. Who can think of the battle of the Nile, or 
the victory of Alexandria, without gratitude to that great 
Minister, by wbom those achievements were planned, and 
without whose exertions and genius they could never have 
been successfully executed ? These magnificent events first 
roused the different nations of Europe secretly to indulge 
the hope of emancipation from the yoke of France. They 
proved the immense resources of the British empire,— the 

• She wss born at Paris, on April the ltd, 1766, and consequently 
was then in the twentieth year of her age. 

t Madame de Steel's Works, when collected, amount to 18 toIs. 
•vo. 
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talents of those {ho governed the country, — the valour of 
Us sailors and soldiers, — and the superior skill and ability 
of those by whom they were commanded. 

" Lord Melville, when he first became a member of the 
House of Commons, never thought of entering into the 
field of politics ; he was considered merely as an able Scots 
lawyer. It appears, indeed, from the subjoined letter, that 
the Ministers at the time had no idea of availing them- 
selves of the great talents be possessed, as an orator and 
champion in the House. 

Letter from the Lord Advocate Dundas to Sir John 

Sinclair. 

" Edinburgh, 20th November, 1781. 

" Dear Sir,— I have received yours of the 11th. It is 
only your partiality which overvalues the importance of 
my presence in Parliament, for no person whatever has 
made any request to me to attend. 

" Indeed, it would be most disagreeable and inconvenient 
for me to come before Christmas ; but I am so little accus- 
tomed to pot my own convenience in competition with the 
wishes, or the interests, of my friends, that I volunteered in 
offering to come, if there was any anxiety about it ; but 
there is none, for I have never received any answer to my 
letter. 

" As to the small stills, it is simply impossible that any 
movement can be made in it, at least before the holydays. 
Hitherto I have found all my attempts to get at the truth 
very unsuccessful. I send you enclosed some observations 
made upon your calculations, the author of which is very 

rsitive as to the truth of the data upon which he proceeds. 
am» with great regard, dear sir, yours sincerely, 

" Henry Dun das. 
"John Sinclair, Esq. 

" Bat he whose presence in Parliament was not request- 
ed by the Minister, and for whose at: en dance no anxiety 
was felt by any one, soon afterwards burst forth a great 
political meteor, and became the chief prop of the party 
whose interests he had espoused. 

" I have often heard him, however, lament bis having 
abandoned his original profession as a Scotch lawyer. ' Had 
I remained,' he said, * at the Scotch bar, I must soon have 
reached one of the highest judicial offices in Scotland, and 
might have spent a lira of comfort and Independence. In 
the important capacity of a judge, I might have been of use 
to my native country ; whereas, by entering on the career 
of politics, I have been exposed to much obloquy, and have 
latterly experienced the basest ingratitude.' 

" My private Intercourse with Lord Melville led to tome 
events which it may be proper here to detail. 

"In December 1806, I happened to meet with the noble 
Lord at St James's, when he said to me, • It is a long time, 
Sir John, since you have been at Wimbledon. Name any 
time when you can spend a day with us, and we shall be 
most happy to see you ' By accident I fixed upon the last 
say of that year. Upon reaching Wimbledon to dinner, I 
found Mr Pitt there. Lady Melville, and the beautiful 
Miss. Duncan, (afterwards Lady Dalrymple Hamilton,) 
were the only ladies present. We spent the evening prin- 
cipally En conversation, but also played a short time at 
cards ; and about eleven we went to bed. As soon as I got 
ap next morning, I proceeded to Mr Dundas's library, 
where I found him reading a long paper on the importance 
of coaquering the Cape of Good Hope, to add to toe secu- 
rity of our Indian poss es sions. I said to him, on entering, 
* I come, Mr Dundas, to wish you a good new year, and 
■any happy returns of it' His answer I shall never for- 
get; ' I hope that this year will be happier than the last, 
for I scarcely recollect having spent one happy day in the 
whole of it.' On this remark the following reflections na- 
turally occurred: ' Here I am living in the same house 
with the two men the most looked up to, and the most 
envied of any in this country. I have just beard the decla- 
ration of the one, and I am convinced that the feelings of 
the other are not materially different. Can any thing more 
ttrongiv prove the miseries attending political pursuits ?' 

" After breakfast Mr Pitt asked me to return to London 
in his carriage, when he immediately commenced a politi- 
cal conversation. He said, that the hnances of the country 
were getting into a state of great disorder, from the enor- 
mous expenses of the war ; atid he was apprehensive that it 
would be extremely difficult to raise the necessary supplies 
far carrying it on much longer; He then added, * As you 
have attended so much to those subjects, and have written 
the history of our finances, I should be glad to hare your 



opinion as to the measures that ou^ht to be pursued at such 
a crisis.' I suggested the idea of a Loyalty Loan, and that 
every individual should be called upon, in proportion to his 
income, to lend a sum of money to Government, at a fair 
interest, according to the rate at the time. He entered at 
once into the idea. It was subsequently carried into effect, 
and ultimately produced those taxes on income and pro- 
perty which enabled us to carry on the war, and to bring 
it to so happy a conclusion." 

We do not recollect to have seen before the two amu- 
sing anecdotes of the Lord Chancellor Erskine which we 
subjoin : 

Anecdotes or Loan Erskine.— " Lord Erskine was 
the youngest of three brothers, all of whom were remark- 
able for their wit and powers of conversation. The learned 
Lord was particularly addicted to punning, of which I re- 
collect the following instance :— I happened accidentally to 
inform him, that a female relation of his was unwell. He 
asked me what was the nature of her complaint. My an- 
swer was, ' Water in her chest. ' — ' If that is the case,' he 
replied, ' she is not much to be pitied. It is very lucky, in 
these hard times, to have any thing in one's chesL' 

" Lord Erskine used frequently to compose short epi- 
grams, which often contained much point and humour. 
As a specimen, may be mentioned four lines he wrote on 
hearing that the spurs of Napoleon had been found in the 
imperial carriage after the battle of Waterloo. Lord Ers- 
kine said, tbey ought to be presented to the Prince Regent, 
with this inscription :— 

* These Napoleon left behind, 
Flying swifter than the wind ; 
Needless to him when buckled on, 
Wanting no spur but Wellington.' " 

Not less entertaining is the following good saying of 
Lord North's : 

ANECDOTE OP LORD NORTH. 

" The following anecdote will give some idea of Lord 
North's happiness of allusion, and playfulness of mind. He 
was often lulled into a profound sleep by the somniferous 
oratory of some of the parliamentary speakers. Sir Grey 
Cooper (one of the secretaries of the Treasury) mean while 
took notes of the principal arguments of his opponents, 
which, by glancing bis eye over the paper, Lord North 
was enabled immediately to answer. On a naval question, 
a member thought proper to give an historical detail of the 
origin and progress of snip-building, which he deduced from 
Noah's ark, and, in regular order, brought down to the 
Spanish Armada. Sir Grey inadvertently awoke his lord- 
ship at this period ; who asked, to what era the honourable 
gentleman had arrived? Being told, ' to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth,' he instantly replied, ' Dear Sir Grey, why did 
you not let me sleep a century or two more ?' " 

Among his female correspondents, Sir John Sinclair 
has the good fortune to rank, besides Madame de Stael, 
the Princess Daschkow, Madame de Genlis, the Duchess 
of Gordon, Lady Craven, Miss Edgewortb, Mrs Alding- 
ton, Miss Joanna Baillie, and Mrs Hannah More. The 
following account of the circumstances which led to the 
production of Miss Baillie's play of " The Family Le- 
gend" on the Edinburgh stage will be read with interest: 

MISS JOANNA BAILLIE. 

" There is no dramatist of modern times more distin- 

5 uished for splendour of genius, or poetic powers, than Miie 
oanna Baillie. In her style of composition, she often re- 
sembles Sbakspeare. It was much to be lamented, there- 
fore, that her plays, though fitted to make a powerful im- 
pression in the closet, were less adapted for representation 
on the stage ; and that she had taken a particular prejudice 
against the London theatres, in consequence of a play writ- 
ten by her, though possessed of great merit, not having suc- 
ceeded. 

" From respect to her great talents, and desire to see 
them successfully employed, I took the liberty of suggesting 
to her the composition of a tragedy, more adapted tot* stage 
effect ; and, as an inducement to undertake the task, pro- 
posed that she should dedicate the profits of the plav to a 
specific charitable purpose. I had sket lied out the plan of 
a tragedy, * On Vie Fall of Darius, 1 which seemed to mean 
excellent subject ; and had sent the plan to Dr Baillie, to 
be communicated to his sister. The following in the reply 
which I received from the Doctor, enclosing Miss Baillie s 
answer to my proposal. As it does her much credit, I 
think it right to preserve her letter iu this publication. 
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" JWw. 20, 1805. 
*' Dear Sir,— I endow to you my slater's una relative 
to your proposal. I hope It may prove serviceable to Mr 

' ' "y, if i( be ngreenble to them to be assisted in 



it will comprehend every 
ipon this important subject. I re- 
main, dew iir, your moot obedient humble servant, 

•< M. Bahxis. 
" Hampiitad, Ocrooer 19, 1805. 
" My Dor Brother,— 1 have considered the propoeal 
contained in Sir John Sinclair's letter, and the ingenious 
■ketch for a tragedy that accompanies It, with the attention 
they deserve ; and very much regret it ia not in toy pewer 
to make the good use of them which be does me the honour 
to suppose I might, and which I should have ao mnch plea- 
sure In attempting. Tou may well know I am so circum- 
stanced, that I cannot possibly offer any play for repre- 
sentation to either Drory-Lnne or Covent-Gsrden, nor 
suffer one of my writing to be offered to either of those 
theatres through any medium whatever. To gire up all 
Idea, however, of being useful toa worthy family, on whom 
tad fortune has borne ao hard, 1) very painful to me ; and, 
therefore, though I cannot undertake what Sir John has 
pointed out, there is another way in which I might attempt 
to serve them ; and if it should meet with his approbation, 

and be at the same time perfectly agreeable to Mr 

and his family, I shall set myself to work In it most cheer- 
fully; that it, to write a tragedy upon aome interesting, 
but more private and domestic story than that of Darius, 
which appears to me only fitted for the splendour of a large 
theatre, and to put it Into Sir John's hands, to be offered to 
the Edinburgh theatre, or any theatre in the United Klng- 
j — , .,.■_, ... „, of LonJon excepted. If 



The first volume alone of this Important work contains 
fourteen Parts, each comprising a distinct set of Corre- 
spondence and Reminiscences. We must at present con- 
clude with a short extract from the fourth part — the 
Naval Correspondence, — promising to give our renders 
gome extracts from the remainder of the volume next week. 
Tble they will thank us for the more, as we have been 
politely favoured with the earliest copy of the work In 
sheets, which is Dot yet entirely out uf the printer's 



doin he may think pi 



the piece should prove successful, though it might not bring 

" ' " • "m, yet It might be pub- 

at should be thought most 



representation 



xough it migt 
. , , yet It might be pub- 
lished afterwards, in any way that should be thought most 
advantageous for Mr and his family, (whose pro- 
perty I should completely consider It as having become,) 
* produce something considerable. 
Io«R7 

mc with mv ackno 1 r - 

itained in his latter, and ft 
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Communicated by the late Eari Man 
"In the ye ir 1907, I happened to pay a vlst 
Park, In Nottinghamshire, the seat of my friend Lord 
Man vera, who had been bred to the tea, and who recollect- 
ed, when young, the folio wingalngular anecdote of Captain, 
afterwards Admiral Swautoo : 

"Captain Swan ton happened to command a 70 gun ship, 
The Faiuraard, (we had then no 74a in our service) ; and 
was cruizing with Admiral Hawke, off the coast of France, 
In the hope of Intercepting a French fleet from Louiiburgh, 
when his ship was ao damaged in a gale, that he was order- 
ed home to refit ; and in his way to Portsmouth, he most 
unfortunately same within sight of the very fleet that Hawk* 
was In expectation of intercepting. The Trench, seeing an 
English ship of war so mnch disabled, and apparently quite 
alone, thought it would be an easy conquest ; bat to insure 
Its immediate surrender, the Admiral, by a signal, detached 
an SO gun ship, and a 74, to take possession. The ofhoera 
of the Vanguard, knowing the state of their own vessel, and 
seeing such a superior force coming against them, gave 
themselves up for lost, and said to the Captain, ' It is im- 
possible to stand against such fearful odds ; we must make 
up our minds to see Brest.'—' No, gentlemen,' said Captain 
Swanton, • a ship of this force must not be surrendered by 
a Brttlshcrew, whilst there Is any hopeofaafrly. Goto 
your quarters, prepare for action, and let ua tight it out to 



with my acknowltdgmen 

my account contained in 

the pleasure I have received in reading his outlii 
tragedy, which, if properly filled up, would no doubt make 
» striking spectacle in a grand theatre such aa Drury Lane. 

"When he has considered it, I hope ha will have the 
goodness to let you know his opinion, without loss of time ; 
and If it is favourable, no exertion In my power shall be 
wanting to complete tile work. 

" The play having been composed, was represented on the 
Edinburgh stage. 1 ins not present, but received from a 
correspondent there, the following account of the recaption 
It met with: 

'" Mies Balllie's play went off with loud applause. The 
house was very full, and It is to be repeated every night this 
week. Henry Mackenzie furnished an excellent epilogue. 
Some of the critic* here, think the Inferior characters have 



oun t of the reception her play bad 
met with at Edinburgh, to Miss Baillie, I had the pleasure 
of receiving the following communication from her: 

" ' Miss J . Baillie presents her compliments and thanks 
(o Sir John Sinclair, for the honour of his obliging note, 
and the extract of a letter which accompanied It Nothing 
can be more highly gratifying to her, than the very favour. 
able reception her Highland play has met with from he! 
countrymen at Edinburgh, and the kind interest her friends 
everywhere have taken in its success ; and it is an addition 



' ■ Hampitead, Feb. 7, 1810. - " 



• In the Scotch MsgaslDe for 
analysis or Hiss BallHeTi plar. to 
" Toe Family Legend." In spj» 
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the Englishman k broads id. 
that instead of striking, it return 
and effect. The 74, when it approacnet 
reception. This astonished not only 
the French Admiral, and " ' '" 
con lecture, thnt the dlsafa 

Hawke must be near 



... , jpprehendlng, if tL 

ships might receive so much injury as to be an easy prey, 
If Hawke actually should appear, the French Admiral was 
induced to recall the two ships, and Captain S wanton, by 
his spirited and judicious conduct, waa thus enabled, after 
beating off so greet a force, to rescue himself from his despe- 
rate situation, and to bring his ahip triumphantly into 
Portsmouth. 

"On the road from Thoreeby, I waa led to reflect on the 
circumstances above detailed, and it accidentally occurred to 
me, bow much better it would be, Instead of teaching child- 
ren the Fables of JEaop, or of Pilpay, or giving thero alle- 
gorical Instructions of any sort, to communicate to them 
anecdotes of real life, and stories of their own species. It 
la absurd in the extreme to tell our children, that lions and 
other animals formerly conversed together, and that men, 
the lords of the creation, could possibly benefit by their re- 
marks. Nor are the fictitious stories of Allworthy and 
Tommy Goodchild much better. The question the children 
natnraUy ask is, 'But a the sfory trwV And when thtjr 
find that it never actually happened, it loses all its effect. 
Let a collection therefore be made, of real antxdotet of the 
human necia, adapted to the capacity of children, and the 
impression madenpon their minds will be infinitely greater, 
mnch more lasting, and still more useful, than can be ex- 
pected from any JhtUbmi ttorici, either of birds, or or quo- 
in conclusion, we must not forget to allude to the 
highly curious and interesting collection of about two 
hundred autographs which accompany and illustrate these 
volumes. We do not recollect to have seen anywhere a 
more complete or diversified set of tac-simllei of the hand- 
writing of eminent individuals. It gives ■> pleasure to 
obsexw, that in apeaklr* of tilioollectloii, Sir John alludes 
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to our own paper upon autographs in the Twenty-eighth 
Number of the Journal, the sentiments contained in 
which appear to have met with his approval. 



The Orientalist; or, Letter* of a Rabbi ; with Notes. 
Bj James Noble, Oriental Master in the Scottish 
Naval and Military Academy. Edinburgh. Oliver 
and Boyd. 1831. 8vo, pp. 368. 

This U an amusing and instructive work, written 
somewhat upon the plan of Goldsmith's " Citizen of the 
World. " Under the assumed character of Iahmael No- 
bilius Oleander, a learned Rabbi, resident in the city of 
Alexandria, the author communicates, in the familiar 
and agreeable shape of letters, addressed to " Wilfred Wa- 
verley, Doctor of Laws, the great story-telling Rabbi of 
the Western World," much curious and entertaining in- 
formation concerning the customs, manners, literature, 
and peculiarities of different Eastern nations. Though 
Mr Nobie is evidently quite at home on these subjects, 
he does not affect the pedant, but studies rather the most 
popular and simple modes of conveying instruction. In 
addition to many incidental remarks and subjects discuss- 
ed as they occur, we find in the work an account of a 
journey to Babylon, observations on the Arabic language, 
notices of an overland journey to India, a history of a 
Rajpoot sepoy, or native soldier of India, a full descrip- 
tion of the ceremony of the Suttee, a disquisition on the 
doctrine of metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, re- 
marks on the characteristics of English, Persian, Hebrew, 
and Chinese poetry, an account of the funds whence 
Oriental story-telling is drawn, and finally, an immense 
■umber of Eastern stories not hitherto translated into 
English. Some pieces of poetry are also interspersed, to 
give the reader an idea of Eastern imagery. Mr Noble, 
it wQl thus be evident, enjoys the great advantage of having 
turned up fresh ground, and that, too, in a manner which 
reflects much credit on his own talents and discrimi- 



That we may interest our readers still more in the 
work* wo subjoin a few specimens of Its contents. The 
fallowing amusing passage describes 

THX DUTIES Or A BEAUX 1*. 

M A Brahmin must ' wear a pair of bright golden rings in 
his ears; he must not gaze on the sun ; nor step over a string 
to which a calf is tied ; nor run whilst it rains ; nor look on 
his own Image in the water : by a mound of earth, by a cow, 
by an Idol, by a Brahmin, by a pot of clarified butter or of 
honey, by a place where four ways meet, and by a large tree 
well known in the district, let blin pass with his right hand 
to w ard s them. He must not sleep alone in an empty house ; 
nor interrupt a cow whilst she is drinking ; nor make any 
vain corporeal exertion ; nor take pleasure in asking idle 
questions ; nor strike his arm, or gnash his teeth, or make 
a braying noise ; nor wash his feet in a pan of mixed 
Tallow metal ; nor eat from a broken dish ; nor sit on a 
Woken seat; nor tear his nails with his teeth ; nor break 



mould or clay; nor cut grass with his naiis; nor ride 
oa the hack of a bull or cow ; nor pass otherwise than by 
the gate Into a walled town, or an enclosed house ; nor ap- 
proach the roots of trees by night ; nor play with dice ; nor 
sat whilst he reclines on a bed ; nor sleep quite naked ; nor 
co anywhere with a remnant of food in his mouth : nor 
sleep with his feet wet ; nor advance into a place undistin- 
gnishable by his eye, or not easily passable ; nor pass a river 
swimming with his arms; nor stand upon hair, ashes, bones, 
sotshurds, seeds of cotton, or husks ofgrain ; nor stroke (or 
scratch) his bead with both hands ; nor, after his head has 
bean rubbed with oil, touch with oil any of his limbs; nor 
receive a gift from a keeper of a slaughter-house or oil-press, 
nor from a king not born in the military class who is de- 
clared to be on a level with the keeper of ten thousand 
skngbwr-bouses : be who receives a present from an ava- 
rldotja klngv and a tran s gressor of the sacred ordinances, 

Cln soccession to twenty-one hells,' — which it is need- 
at present to enumerate, but which, I recollect, Include 
the * ball of iron spikes, the sword-leaved forest, and the pit 



** In the list of the moral duties of a Brahmin occur th* 
following :— ' Let him never oppose priests, cows, or per- 
sons truly devout ; nor deny a future state ; nor throw a 
stick when angry at another man.* A twice-born man is 
forbidden to assault a Brahmin, on pain of being whirled 
about for a century in hell ; even smiting him in anger with 
a blade of trass must be expiated by twenty-one transmigra- 
tions into impure quadrupeds ; and shedding a Brahmin's 
blood is punished in a horrible manner .— * As many parti- 
cles of dust as the blood shall roll up from the ground, for 
so many years shall the shedder of that blood be """gM 
by other animals in his next birth.'" 

As still more characteristic of the general spirit of Mr 
Noble's work, we select, from many more which may bo 
found in it, a few 

PERSIAN AMD HI* DOST A NEE STORIES. 

The Deat Man and the Patient.— 4 * A certain mer- 
chant had an acquaintance, a person who was hard of hear- 
ing. By the act of predestination, the merchant became 
sick. The deaf man went to enquire after him, and, while 
going along in the way, be made up this discourse : — After 
haviug saluted his honour, I will nrst ask this question,—. 
' Tell me, sir, how is your health ?' He will say,—* Bet- 
ter ;' aud I will say,—' Ameen I may it be lasting !' Then 
I will ask,—' What food do you take?' He will say,— 
' Rice pudding ;' and I will say,— ' Good appetite to you !* 
My next enquiry shall be, — * Who is your physician ?' He 
will say,—' The great Dr Such-a-one ;* and I will say,— 
( May God grant a complete cure by his means!' At 
length, having entirely made up this plan, he arrived at 
the house, and, haviug made the usual saiam, he sat down 
near the patient, and began to ask,—' Tell me, friend, how 
is your health ?' The patient answered,—' Why do you 
ask ?— I am dying with a fever.' Immediately on hearing 
this, he exclaimed,—' Amen, may God cause it to be so V 
The helpless sick man was in a complete ferment with his 
disease, and this speech caused him to be even more so. He 
next asked,—' My friend, what victuals do you eat T The 
patient replied,—' Dirt.*—' May your appetite be good I* 
answered he. On hearing this, he became even doubly en- 
raged. Again he rejoined,—' Fray, tell me, friend, who if 
your physician ?' In a most excessive rage, the patient re- 
plied,—' The angel of death !'— ' I give you much joy !* 
answered he ; ' 1 hope God will grant a speedy cure by his 
hand !' M 

The Youth and the Old Cheat.—" A certain youth 
delivered a hundred deenars to an old man. and went on a 
journey. Wheu he came hack, he demanded his deenaru 
The old man made denial, and said, ' You did not give them 
to me.' The youth made known his case before the Kaseem 
The Kazee sent for the old man, and asked him,—' Did 
this youth deliver the money to you ?' He replied, ' No !' 
The Kazee said to the youth, ' Have you any witness?* 
He answered, ' No !' The Kazee said to the old man, 
' You must take an oath. ' The youth fell a-weeping, and 
said to him, ' He has no regard at all for an oath ; he has 
many a time taken an oath to a lie.' The Kazee said to 
the youth, ' At the time when you delivered the money to 
him, where were you seated?' He answered, ' Under a 
tree.' The Kazee said, ' Why did you tell me you had no 
witness ? That tree is your witness. Go to that tree, and 
say to it, The Kazee sends for thee.' The old man gave a 
smile, and the youth said, ' O, Kazee ! 1 am afraid the tree 
will not come for your order.' The Kazee said, ' Take my 
seal, and say to it, This is the seal of the Kazee. It will 
assuredly come.' The youth took the Kazee* s seal, and 
went away. After a space of time, the Kazee asked tho 
old man, 'Will that youth have arrived near the tree yet?' 
He answered, ' No !' When the youth had gone near the 
tree, having shown the Kazee** seal, he said to it, ' The 
Kazee sends for thee;' but he heard nothing from the tree. 
He came back sorrowful, and said, ' I showed your seal to 
the tree, but it gave me no answer. ' The Kazee said, ' Tho 
tree came, and, after having given its evidence, it went 
away again.' The old man said, ' O, Kazee ! what speech 
is this ? — there was no tree came here. ' The Kazee replied. 
' You say the truth, it did not come ; but at the time wnen I 
asked you, " Has the youth arrived at the tree?"— you gave 
for answer, " He has not arrived.*' If you had not got tho 
money from him under that tree, why did you not say, 
" What tree is it?— I do not know it." From this it be- 
comes evident that the youth says what is true.' The old 
man got conviction, and gave the money to the youth." 

The Banker sobbed near the Emperor's Palace.— 
" A certain banker was robbed under the very eye of tho 
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emperor, beneath the palm*- will Is. He wt 
the empror, and made representation to hin 
or (he world ! rubbers have plundered me 
■walls of your htglincaa's palace.' Thi 
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heard this common proverb.? — " It is dark under thi 

The Sici Mam and his Attendant.— " A entail 
Mooselman was sick, and aaid lo his attendant, — ' Gu ti 
aueb ■ pliviician, and gel some medicine fur me.' Hi 

l.'iili.il. — ' i'li h:ii" lii.' i [m'li .I- :---> i r l-i u:iri may not be in thi 
house at this time.' The master said,-' II- nil] be l.i Ih, 
house— go." Then answered he, — ' If I should happen ti 
taeet with him, yet he will perhajw not give me the modi- 
oine.' Thenbe said, -'Taken note with v.jo from me, and 
be will certainly give it.' The servant answered aga 

■Even although 1l . - si Id iivvili.. medicine, yet It wi 

perhaps do any [■mil.' The waiter replied,- ' " 
•round r el ! will he give it yon as long as you 



Thi Merchant's Son and the Ttia 
an Emperor, who was a tyrant, went to 
City by himself. He saw a man silting 
uked him,—' What sort of a person is thi 
country? Is he a tyrant, or it just 
•wered, — * He is - ~ 



The mm 
The Emneror said,— 



. 'Hemp 
* Do you know me?' The man said, > No.' The Em- 
peror answered, ■ I am the Sultan of this country'-' Tin 
man was frightened, mid .i-l <.l in reply, ' Do you knon 
me?' The Emperor said. ' N...' The man replied, 'I an; 

three days.' The Emperor laughed, and aaid nothing to 

The Hundrv Mas and tiie Axab " A person 

walking along hungry, and saw nit Arab who was eating 
victuals by the side of a point. He went up to him, and 
aaid, * I am just coin.- from (he neighbourhood of your 
dwelling.' The Arab asked him, ' Are my wlfe.my child, 
and my camel, all In good health ?' The man laid, • Yea." 
The Arab became quite contented, and paid no regard to 
that person fan her. The man then began to say, 'O Arab! 
this dog which is un,v silting heliu-r von, if your own dog 
were still alive, it wool,! b-just ,u,h In .other.' The Arab 

'"!&«_.,_. 

man answered, ' Your wife died, 

one to give It grain or water. ' The Arab asked, ' How did 
my wifedie?' The man replied,' In lamentation for your 
•on, she wept excessively, mid 1 1 mi h,i head nndbrenst with 
■tones,' He asked. ' How did um son die?' The man 
■aid, ' The house fell upon him.' On hearing this account 
erf the lulu of his fans*, the Arab threw dust upon his 
head. and. leaving his victuals as they were, went off in 
of hia dwelling. The man, by this device, 
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luding extract affords a very favourable spe- 
r Noble's abilities as a poetical translator. It 
>m the " Goollstaii" of Sadie : 

4 Faattfnm the Pcnian ofSaAec. 

' A piece of sweet-scented slay,* 

n the hatli one day, 

ne from the hand of a friend; 

one delicious around me it threw, 

sunt appearance enraptured my view; — 



Were drawn and united thus into my frame: 

Knot, I had still been only the clay. 
Which, as useless and vile, would be soon thrown away." 
'Hi ere may be an Impression on the minds of some 
people, that there are not a sufficient number of persons 
In this country Interested In Oriental literature to secure 
an extensive circulation for this work. But we ran 
scarcely coincide in this opinion, for the Orientalism In- 
troduced in the " Letters of a Rabbi," do 
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wi have beeu performing any task whatever. This 
( the case, surely" the general scholar and cultivator 
a belles lettres will be glad to arail himself of so usc- 
nd agreeable a volume. 
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Letters and Journal* "f Lord B'lmn, leiih Notices of hit 
Life. By Thomas Moore. Vol. II. London. Jobu 
Murray. 1881. 4to. 

(Second Notice.) 

to-day that we think it expedient again to postpone our 
more detailed observations mi this volume. In the mean- 
time, however, we hare mmle a selection, with some care, 
of a number of detached passages from the Letters and 
Journals, which, as tit-bits of considerable Interest, our 
readers will be glad lo see. Without farther preface, 
here they are : 

Bkos Faihtkc ''Thlseveningontlielakeinmyboat 

the pole which sustains the maii-ciii 

id struck meso violently .... of my 

Id a foolish thing, 

hardly painful (it is six hours since), and cost Mr Hob- 
house some apprehension and innrli sprinkling of water to 
recover me. The sensation was a very odd one : I never 
had but twu such before,— once from a cut on the head from 
a stone aeverul years ago, and once (long since also) in fall- 
ing Into a great wreath of mow ,-;, sort of grey giddiness 
tint, then nothingness, and n total loss of memory on begin- 
ning to recover. The last pari is not disagreeable, if one 
did not lint] ii again." 

Domestic Sonaow.-" In the weather for this tour (of 
thirteen days.) I have been very fortunate— form u ate in a 
ri.!ii[„iiii..n I Sir [liibliuii-.-l-t'oi-liniali- in our prospects, 
and exempt from even the little petty accidents and delays 

■lien r ier journeys in a less wild ..'ouiilcy disap- 

I was disposed to be pleased — I am a lover of 
, nnu an admirer of hrouty. I can bear fatigue and 
lie privation, and liavrscet'l some of the rml.lrst views 
world. But in all this, the recoil, s-tioii of hittrrmw, 

ore especially of rei t and in. ice home desolation, 

must accompany no- thi"o.:li lite, have preyed upon 
me here; and neither the -ir of tin; shepherd, the crash- 
ing of the avalanche, nor the torrent, the tuouutain, the 
glacier, the forest, nor the cloud, have for one moment light- 
ened the weight upon my heart, nor enabled me to lose my 
own wretched identity, in the majesty, and the power, and 

tile ulurv. in 1 1, ali.ni', inn] l-ncath me." 

Canova'i Hit,**.-" The Helen of Canova— a bust 
which Is in the house of Madame the Count™ d'Albrizxi, 
whom I know— is without exception, to my mind, the- 
most perfectly beautiful of human conceptions, ar ' '— 
youd my ideas of human execution. 

" In this beloved marble, view, 

AboTCtke works and thoughts of man, 



|Hiiiihli_'. 



d far be- 
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What Nature could but would not do, 
And beauty and Canova can I 

" Beyond imagination's power, 

Beyond the bard's defeated art. 
With immortality her dower, 

Behold the Helen of the heart /" 

Byron's Intentions.— " If I live ten years longer, you 
will see, however, that it is not over with me— I don't mean 
in literature, for that is nothing; and it may seem odd 
enough to say, I do not think it my vocation. But you will 
see that I shall do something or other— the times and for- 
tune permitting — that, 'like the cosmogony or creation of 
the world, will puzzle the philosophers of all ages.' But I 
doubt whether my constitution will hold out— I have at 
intervals exercised it most devilishly." 

Anecdotes. — " I'll tell you a story : the other day, a 
man here, an Englishman — mistaking the statues of Charle- 
magne and Constautine, (which are equestrian) for those 
of Peter and Paul, asked another, which was Paul of these 
same horsemen ?— to which the reply was, — ' I thought, 
sir, that St Paul had never got on horseback since his acci- 
dent.' — I'll tell you another : — Henry Fox, writing to some 
one from Naples the other day, after an illness, adds, " and 
I am so changed that my oldest creditors would hardly know 



Byron's Opinion or the Poetry op his Day.—" With 
regard to poetry iu general, I am convinced, the more I 
think of it, that he and all of us,— Scott, Southey, Words- 
worth, Moore, Campbell, I,— are all in the wrong, one as 
much as another ; that we are upon a wrong poetical system 
or systems, not worth a damn in itself, and from which 
none but Rogers and Crabbe are free ; and that the present 
and next generations will finally be of this opinion. I am 
the more confirmed in this, by having lately gone over some 
•f our classics, particularly Pope, whom I tried in this way, 
—I took Moore's poems and my own and some others, and 
went over them side by side with Pope's, and I was really 
astonished ( I ought not to have been so) and mortified at 
the ineffable distance in point of sense, learning, effect, and 
eves itnagination, passion, and invention, between the little 
Queen Anne's man and us of the lower empire. Depend 
upoo it, it is all Horace then, and Claudian now, among 
us; and if I had to begin again, I would mould myself 
accordingly. Crabbe's the man, but he has got a coarse and 
impracticable subject; and is retired upon half- 
nay, and has done enough, unless he were to do as he did 



Byron's Opinion or Leigh Hunt.—" Hunt's letter is 
pro babl y the exact piece of vulgar coxcombry you might ex- 
pect from his situation. He isa good man, with some poetical 
elements in his chaos, but spoilt by the Christ-Church hos- 
pital and a Sunday newspaper — to say nothing of the Surry 
Jail, which converted him into a martyr. But be is a good 
man. When I saw « Rimini ' in MS., I told him that I 
deemed it good poetry at bottom, disfigured only by a strange 
style. His answer was, that his style was a system, or upon 
jgnte*, or some such cant ; and, when a man talks of sys- 
tem, his case is hopeless. So I said no more to him, and 
very little to any one else. 

** He believes his trash of vulgar phrases tortured Into 
compound barbarisms to be o'd English ; and we may say 
of it as Almwell says of Captain Gibbett's regiment, when 
the captain calls it an * old corps'— 4 the oldest in Europe, if 
I may judge by your uniform.' He sent out his ' Foliage' 
by Percy Shelley, and of all the ineffable Centaurs that 



ever begotten by self-love upon a nightmare, I think 
monstrous Sagittary the most prodigious. He (Leigh 
Hunt) is an honest charlatan, who has persuaded himself 
into his own impostures, and talks Punch in pure 'simpli- 
city of heart, taking himself (as poor Fitzgerald said of 
Atfltself In the Morning Post) tor Votes in both senses, or 
n on s en s e s , of the word. Did you look at the translations 
of his own, which he prefers to Pope aud Cowper, and says 
so? Did you read his skimble-skamble about being at the 
bead of bis own profession, in the eyes of those who followed 
H? I thought that poetry was an art or an attribute, and 
not m profession ; but be it one ; is that — at the head of 
fOor profession in pour eyes ? I'll be curst if he is of mine, 
or ever shall be. Ho Is the only one of us (but of us he is 
not) whose coronation I would oppose. Let them take 
Beset, Campbell, Crabbe, or you, or me, or any of the living, 
and throne him ; but not this new Jacob Behmen, this » 

• ♦ • whose pride might have 

toft him true, even had his principles turned as perverted 



as his soi-disant poetry. But Leigh Hunt is a good man, 
and a good father— see bis Odes to all the Masters Huut ; 
a good husband— see his sonnet to Mrs Huut; a good 
friend— see his epistles to different people; and a great 
coxcomb, and a very vulgar person in every thing about 
him. But that 's not his fault, but of circumstances." 

The Fun and GaAviTY of Don Juan.— " But, never- 
theless, I will answer your friend P— , who objects to the 
quick succession of fun and gravity, as if, in that case, the 
gravity did not— in intention, at least — heighten the fun. 
His metaphor is, that ' we are never scorched and drenched 
at the same time.' Blessings on his experience ! Ask him 
these questions about ' scorching and drenching.' Did he 
never play at cricket, or walk a mile in hot weather? Did 
he never wpill a dish of tea over himself in handing the cup 
to his charmer, to the great shame of his nankeen breeches ? 
Did he never swim in the sea at noon-day, with the sun in 
his eyes and «n his head, which all the foam of ocean could 
not cool? Did he never draw his foot out of too hot 

water, d iug his eyes and his valet's ? * # 

Did he never tumble into a river or lake fishing, and sit in 
his wet c'othes in the boat, or on the bank, afterwards 
* scorched and drenched' like a true sportsman ? ' Ob, for 
breath to utter 1' — but make him my compliments; he is a 
clever fellow for all that — a v*ry clever fellow." 

Epigram.—" If for silver or for gold, 

You could melt ten thousand pimples 
Into half-a-dozen dimples, 
Then your face we might behold, 
Looking, doubtless, much more snugly, 
Yet even then 'twould be d— d ugly." 

Moose's Last Night at Venice.—" To return, how- 
ever, to the details of our last evening together at Venice. 
After a dinner with Mr Scott at the Pellegriuo, we all 
went, rather late, to the opera, where the principal part in 
the Baccanali di Roma was represented by a female singer, 
whose chief claim to reputation, according to Lord Byron, 
lay in her having stilettoed one of her favourite lovers. In 
the intervals between the singing, he pointed out to me 
different persons among the audience, to whom celebrity of 
various sorts, but, for the most part, disreputable, attached ; 
and of one lady who sat near us, he related an anecdote, 
which, whether new or old, may, as creditable to Venetian 
facetiousness, be worth, perhaps, repeating. This lady bad, 
it seems, been pronounced by Napoleon the finest woman 
in Venice ; but the Venetians, not quite agreeing with this 
opinion of the great man, contented themselves with call- 
ing her ( La Bella per Decreto'— adding, (as the Decrees 
always begin with the word ( Considerando,') ' Ma senza il 
consfderando. ' From the opera, in pursuance of our agree- 
ment to ( make a night of it,' we betook ourselves to a sort of 
cabaret, in the Place of St Mark ; and there, within a few 
yards of the palace of the Doges, sat drinkiug hot brandy- 
puncb, and laughing over old times, till the clock of St Mark 
struck the second hour of the morning. Lord Byron then 
took me in his gondola, and, the moon being in its fullest 
splendour, he made the gondoliers row us to such points of 
view as might enable me to see Venice, at that hour, to ad- 
vantage. Nothing could be more solemnly beautiful, than 
the whole scene around ; and I had, for the first time, the 
Venice of my dreams before me. All those meaner details, 
which so offend the eye by day, were now softened down 
by the moonlight into a sort of visionary indistinctness ; 
and the effect of that silent city of palaces, sleeping, as it 
were, upon the waters, in the bright stillness of the night, 
was such as could not but affect deeply even the least sus- 
ceptible imagination. My companion saw that I was moved 
by it, and, though familiar with the scene himself, seemed 
to rive way, for the moment, to the same strain of feeling ; 
and as he exchanged a few remarks, suggested by that wreck 
of human glory before us, his voice, habitually so cheerful, 
sunk into a tone of mournful sweetness, such as I had rarely 
before heard from him, and shall not easily forget. This 
mood, however, was but of the moment ; some quick turn 
of ridicule soon carried him off into a totally different vein, 
and at about three o'clock in the morning, at the door of 
his own palazzo, we parted, laughing, as we had met,— an 
agreement having been made, that I should take an early 
dinner with him next day, on my road to Ferrara." 

Epigram. — " In picking up your bones, Tom Paine, 
Will. Cobbett has done well ; 
You visit him on earth again, 
He'll visit you in Hell." 

Though we do not intend to enter upon the subject 
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at preeen t, ire may u well mm oar readers, that w* look 
upon the second volume of this work a* decidedly Inferior 
Id interest to the first ; our reasons for to thinking, it 
will not bo difficult to point out next Saturday. 



This Number brings to an end the Record of Criminal 
Trial* during the reign of Jamea VI. The content! an 
pretty much alike in character with thoee which hare 
preceded It. The black Hit of slaughters and oppres- 
sions, deadly feuds, and superstitious cruelties, it any 
thing but diminished. If there is aught new in this 
history of crime, it is the revolting confirmation of tba 
heartless cruelty of James, afforded by the trial and exe- 
cution of the poor maniao Thomas Ross, for a libel 
•gainst the Scottish nation. Of all tyrants, we confess 
wa hare least patience with this monarch. There is 
something to paltry and grotesque Intermingled with all 
his acts of oppression When we read of a Herod or a 
Richard III., the fierce sway of their passions, tbtlr 
conscious pride or superior intellect, afford a spectacle 
poetically, If not morally, beautiful ; which, against our 
better judgment, softens the asperity of our indignation at 
their criminality. But In the character of James we find 
no such redeeming feature. Hie anger is in its origin 
and nature essentially ludicrous. It Is awakened by 
trivial and burlesque occasions [ It la to Ittdf cold, feeble, 
and impotent. The tyrsnnicsl actions to which It im- 
pels him, do not terrify, for they leave no Impression of 
energy and' power upon the mind — they are eimply 
revolting as Indicative of callousness to human suffering 
en the part of the monarch, and cold- blooded, reckless 
sycophancy and self-seeking on the part of hit tools. 

We have met, however, in the Number now before us, 
with one gratifying instance of the progress of reason — 
of the growth of a manly and dignified policy among the 
T"tg"<t— of Scotland. The indictment against John 
Brown, a Burntisland shipmaster and bit crew, tried for 
piratical murder, is, with the exception of some few rude 
phrases, an eloquent and impressive document. It it like 
the voice of a solitary human feeling crying aloud in 
moral wilderness. We present our readers with a mi 
demised copy of It ; retaining, however, its naivete of 
expression, wherever we could do so with any prosnec 
of being Intelligible. 

" John Brown, Ice.— Yon are Indicted and accused 
Forasmuch as the traffic and commerce between merchan 
and merchant, in exporting commodities from on* country 
to another, bat, in all well-geverned kingdoms and com- 
monwealths, been esteemed tht ground and fundamental 
cease, not only of great wealth and rich** to the Inbabi- 



asanyb) 

11 pabliah 



friendship and correspondence between princes ; on wi 

- ,y i„ wt( „poa ripe reflection ami deliberation, 

' and set torth by them and their states 

it or their trade, the equipping of vessels, 

i; sssdtbe artof navUm- 

' om* famous 

dexterity lu 



tr, toe sailors of this king- 

„. ... d fidelity, nothing iussri or Vt 

say other country or nation, bate commonly been se re- 
soretsd by strangers, that they, with their ships, have ' 
preferred for that servlostn those of any other people* 



and the better preservation of th sm ; sisal the t 
Mod, and the persons expert la is, have bee 
throughout the world, as well mr skill and 



ever: Notwitluitamliog, it is true and of verity, that yen, 

. . , , all reaawd" the Almighty Ged, 

una of this country and king- 
dom of Scotland, whereof ye are name* most unworthily 



regard to the ancient good sunt of this country a> 



to be Inhabitants and native born people ; at also to . 

great obloquy, shame, and reproach) and open discredit of 
the whole sailors of this realm, resorting u foreign parts, 
prejudice of all lawful trade and commerce with the 
merchants there, and employment of oar see-faring 
lean with their ships and barks, in all time coming, 



the kingdom of &paln,"tc«eihsr with the tl 
of which you were respectively 
freighted by one G. F. a" ' 

loading of chestnuts, a 

having taken in the said lading, together with three young 
Spaniards, who were to act u supercargoes ; van, Wore 
your coming aboard, plotted, contrived, and devised the 
cruel and barbarous murder of the said three strangers, and 
the appropriation to yourselves of the whole goods and 
merchandise within your ship; and drew up a bond to 
that effect, to which all of yon put your hands; and there- 
after coming aboard, you hoisted sail, and passed to the sea : 
And being fn tht middle of the tea, ler from any land, yon, 
instigated by shameful and damnable covetonsness, with 



bring to nV~ , _ 

and piracy, cruelly and unnaturally, against the laws of 
nations, having the said three strangers in your power, vlo- 
1 — '-, and without pity or commiseration, threw them 
oard, one after another, Into the middle of the raging 

, and thereby, under [rust, credit, and assurance, bereft 

them of their natural Uvea: Which being done, you, in 
plain mockery and scorn of the Almighty, at if hie divine 
majesty had approved of your horrible deed, made a prayer, 
and sung a psalm: And thereafter diverted your course 
from Calais,'' fee fee. 

If, however, there is a sameness in the matter of which 
this fasciculus treats, such is net the case with the man- 
ner. The pleadings, and indeed tht whole form of pro- 
cess. It much more fully developed and recorded than In 
the trials formerly reported by Mr Pitcaim. Tba work, 
in other words, has reached a period when it may be 
studied with advantage by the mere lawyer, who, anxiona 
to obtain mora than a meagre and practical knowledge of 
his profession, seeks to trace its rite and progress. To 
this subject we propose reverting, at toon as Mr Pit- 
calm's concluding Number has appeared. 

One word at present as to the encouragement which 
Mr Pitcairna spirited and meritorious undertaking hat 
met with. He baa, we may premise, been employed for 
several years by the Commissioners on the Public He- 
cords of the kingdom, to form a regular chronological 
digest of the entire register of the great seal, commencing 
with a. n. 1421, when James I. returned from his cap- 
tivity in England. This work he Is to carry down, at 
all events, to tho peried of the Union, possibly lo tlir pre- 
sent reign ; and it to to be printed for public use, aa a 
Paiiiamentary work. Yet, amid the drudgery of thia 
laborious and fatiguing avocation, has be found time to 
commence, and almost to finish, a truly national work, 
which will extend, when completed, (and one number mora 
will do so,) to three large quarto volumes. It la at pre. 
sent exact! j a year and a half tinea we reviewed the first 
number. We call It a national work, for we have bad 
occasion to remark before, and we now repeat It, that 
Mr Pitcaim s " Criminal Trials In Scotland, during thai 
reign of James VI." throw mare light upon the moral 
and Intellectual condition of our country at that period, 
than any book that has yet been published. To the die,- 
grace of a nation and age which make great pretension* 
to science and literature, we must add, that there it no 
doubt he will lose money at well at labour by hit pitb- 



ull Oik> 8a> i * Aon-oh're. By the Author of " My 
Early Daja." London. Weetiey and Davit. 1831. 
ISiuo. Pp. 340. 

Wi have read thla volume with much pleasure. It 
contains a powerful delineation or that sort of character 
likely to be formed by a continual war between acci- 
dental circumstances and natural temperament. Robert 
Earnsbaw might have risen to great things had It not 
been that his father — a conscientious and upright man — 
wa* determined thai his son should, In all respects, 
tos fj ssai a hinmlf, forgetting m mak* aa* allowance wb*w> 
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■ler for the Inherent difference or disposition which might 
exist. The spirit of the boy me thin broken, and, Id 
aelf-defence, he w taught duplicity. When at length he 
Ji eent to college, sod freed from the immediate surveil- 
lance of his parent, he rune into counee end commit! 
extravagancies which he would otherwise hare avoided ; 
and to escape from the indignation of hie father and the 
reproach** of bit own conscience, he finally alienates 
himself entirely from the paternal roof, and, entering the 
army a* a volunteer, proceeds to the peninsula. Some 
of the moat interesting scenes in the narrative an laid 
in Spain. It ia here that Earnshaw is driven into the 
necessity of fighting a dne! with the brother of her he 
lave* meat, and shoots him dead on the spot. When at 
length ha returns, a heart-broken man, to his native land, 
he finds hie father in the grave, and the girt of hii heart 
wedded to another. Ha retires into a distant county, 
to ruminate over the bitter lesson* which experience has 
taught him, and to learn to moralise his lot. 

The narrative, as a whole, is Interesting and well- 
sustained, and many passages indicate talents of a high 
order. We like Mr Kennedy In hi* reflective and phi- 
losophical moods. He is no surface thinker. We in- 
tended to have quoted his disquisition concerning courage 
and cowardice, but abstain from doing so in order to make 
way for the folio wing fine observations on 
thi Roaaoal or was. 
" Happy in her Insular situation, England know* not 
by experience the multitudinous calamities of the devoted 
territory on which kingi and conqueror* celebrate their 
sanguinary revel*. Perhaps she had been morally wiser 
and better lor receiving one fearful lesson from the de- 
stroyer*. Peace might then have been to her a word of , , 
holier Import Yet I cannot, from any hope of ulterior 
good, wish her the possession of knowledge at so heavy a ; , 
prior. Fancy shudders at the thought of foreign legions ! 
polluting our domestic sanctuaries, recklessly converting , 
whatever is meat dear to virtuous tranquillity to the black 

We refuse to admit the ; 
s being turned into loop- 
i for the drowsy soldiery ; , 
oar spacious highways, noble bridges, and magnificent | , 
strata, broken and Mown up in the retreat or the siege; our 



Hood. Before I could recover, the door of the apartment 
whither we were hurrying, opened, and two soldiers of my 
own company discharged their musket* at ns, slightly 
wounding one of the gallant Scots. Intemperance had 
blinded the ruffians, and frustrated their murderous inten- 



ng, by the fury of another of the deaperadoeL , .. r 

lis bayonet, which he aimed at my breast, I could not pre- 
'ent it taking a less dangerous course, and lacerating my 
eft cheek, nearly from the liptotbeeye. The nab, though 
'rightful, threatened no consequences more serious than an 






accumulated wretched ue* 



" The room wherein we stood bad been devoted to the, 
festivities of a retired family of moderate fortune. It con- 
tained the remnants of those decent elegancies that properly 
appertain to the ' strangers' apartment 1 in a dwelling or 
the middle class. Mutilated pictures, and fragments ot ex* 

, ... 'iou-ly tc . 

ties** venerable heir-loom, bad au*- 

ike of a sledge. Its contents, coo- 

— :nts and touching domestic me- 

• ■■• — -^om. An antique side. 

ilia drooped on a torn 



fered as if (rain ti 

sitting of house hi 

mortals, were scattered shout at 

board 



torthesiege;c 



■an follower* of the cs 



e privacy of our most hallow- 
ad retirement* laid bare to every ribald musketeer ; the 
sacred hearth, where the embers have shed their cheerful i 
light on honoured ancestral faces, flooded with kindred blood; 

flown in the tremendous hour of the assault, burst open 
by wretches veiling the passions of hell under the fea- 
tures of humanity: we arm the spirit against the intra- 
nasal of such hideous imaginings; hut we contemplate with- 
sot regret, not unfreqnrntly with satis fact i mi, our agency 
io bringing tbe scourge of war upon olber nations, and read of 

an interest as inconsiderate as (bat excited by the perusal of 
the fantastic combats in a poetic tale." 

To this passage we shall subjoin an episodical story, 
which admirably illustrate* tbe sentiments stated above. 
Jt is written with the graphic force of a soldier who had 
(eta, and of a poet who had/ ft, the incidents it describes: 

" Passing through a narrow street with two Scottish 
sergeant*, I heard the shriek of a female. Looking up, we 
saw at an open lattice, by the light of a lamp she bore, a 
girl about sixteen, her hair and areas disordered, the ex- 
pression of her olive countenance marked by anguish and 
extreme terror. A savage in scarlet uniform dragged her 
backward, accompanying the act with the vilest execrations 
■n English. We entered th* court-yard, where the hand 
*/ rapine bad spared us the necessity of forcing a passage. 
My companions were humane, conscientious men, with tbe 
nsisluteneis that In military life almost invariably accom- 
panies these qualities. Armed for whatever might ensue, 
they kept steadily by me, until we arrived at a efirt of cor. 
risks', from the extremity of which Issued tbe tone* of the 
amaa imsdnisM voice. Imploring mere*, in. the Spanish 
tongs*. Springing forward, my foot slipped in a. pool of 



d dagger showed that he had 
fought for the roof which covered him. Hi* beard bad 
been burnt in derision with gunpowder. One of his ear* 
was cut off, and throat Into bis mouth. In a garret rues** 
for tbe storage of fruit, two female servants were hidden, 
who could scarcely be persuaded that they had nothing to 
fear. Having flown thither at the approach of the ferocious 
intruder*, they had suffered neither injury nor insult. They 
ame to tbe room where I lingered over an object, uncon- 
scious, alas ! of my commiseration, and, in accents half 
choked by sobs, called upon Donna Clara ! I pointed to 
tbe alcove where the heart-broken lady had lung herself 
on the bleeding corpse of her grey -Inured father. She, too, 
might bare bad a sheltering- pi ace, onubl her filial piety 
have permitted her to remain there when her high-spirited 
sire feebly strove to repel the violators of bis hearth. 

" Master of a few Spanish phrases, I used them in ad. 
dressing snme wnrdsnt' comfort to the iH-slarredgiri. They 
were to her a* tbe songs of the summer bird, carolled In 
despair. Her sole return was a faintly recurring plaint, that 

" I motioned to her attendants to sejwrate ber from the 

comply without tbe application of force, bordering upon 
violence. Bidding them desist, I signified a desire that 

of wine was brought. The sergeants withdrew. Oue of 
the women held the lamp ; the other gently elevated her 
mistress's head. Kneeling by the couch in the alcove, 1 
poured a little of the liquor into a glass, applied it to her 
lips, then took it away, until 1 had concealed my uniform 
beneath the torn manlUh. 

" Affliction, thou heat long been my yoke-fellow ! Thost 
bast smitten to the core of my being with a frequent and a 
heavy hand ; but I bless an all-wise, an all-merciful God, 
who trie* that he may temper us, that I have not a second 
time bean doomed to witness aught an crushing to the soul, 
so overwhelming In woe, as the situation of the young crea- 
ture over whom I watched on the baleful midnight of out 

"She had battled with a might exceeding ber sex'* 
strength, against nameless Indignities, aud she bore th* 
marks of the conflict. Her maiden attire was rent into 
■hapeleasness ; her brow was bruised and swollen; her 
abundant liair,aimost preternatural I y black, streamed wildly 
over her bosom, revealing in its Interstice* fresh waving; 
streaks of crimson, which confirmed the tnle of nlim-Ssr- 
barian outrage; her cheek had borrowed the same fatal hue 
from the neck of her slaughtered parent, to whom, in ber 
Insensibility, she clung with •love strong as death.' 
Daughter of Spain! well wasit for tby sire that be was gone 
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rtjiitil Inner Ijau- up under (he bitter 
tain in nit ion, of that hour ! 

"Through the means adopted, she gave token of revival. 
Her bund had retained a small gold cross, aiiJ she raised it 
to her lips. The clouded lids were slowly expanded from 
-her large 'lark eyes. A low agonizing moan followed. I 
nastenedto 




to-night — consider your wound.' 

" 'It may be ao— I wish it may ; help me to clear thi 

" I plunged into 
Almighty') wrath 



to the darkness. The black ensigns of the 
unfurled over the etirth, of which 
gs had taken an eternal farewell, 
and resigned It to the dominion of demons. There was to 
.be no future resurrection of the morning. Thus spoke my 



per eye saw me, like a thi pwre 
Fully near the gate of St Jsgo. ' 






xx, paring IU 



rong light and shade, and what 
Tecllve grouping, in the above pas 
r part of the volume. The authc 

icrupulously — any thing that migl 



■ I* mi 
'painter would ■ 

•voids— perhap 
bo considered "■ 
to stick closely by human life Ha it really exists ; but w« 
do nut think his work would hare lost In interest had ho 
here and there introduced a nil! (mil degree of con. 
trnat among his characters, and a little more brilliancy of 
Colouring. Several very pretty piece* of poetry 
terapersed ; the stanzas with which the volume cu 
appeared originally in this Journal. 

A Dictionary of the Gatlic Language, U Tiro Par 

Gaelic and Engliili , 2d, English ami Gaelic. By the 
Rev. Dr Norman Maeleod, and the Rev. Dr Daniel 
Dewar. Glasgow. W. R. M'Phun. 1831. Bvo. 
Whi ■■■ the first number of this work was published, 
we took an opportunity of stating our opinion of its ge- 
neral plan, and, so far as we were then enabled to form 
a judgment, of its execution. We have now the com- 
plete work before us, and we are much pleased to find, 
that instead of cause to retract, an him- rather to add to, 
the praise which we formerly IV It It our duty to bestow 
Dn the labours of Drs Macleod and Dewar. At the same 
time, we are not disposed by any means to acknowledge, 
that the work which they have executed so creditably 
was one of much difficulty. So much has been done of 
lata in the department of Celtic lexicography, that a very 
inoderate share of learning, and do very extraordinary 

accomplishment of such a task. The editors take credit 
to themselves for the addition of many words which are 
Dot to be found in the larger lexicons, by Armstrong and 
by the Highland Society. We readily take this fact upon 
■heir authority, but as we do not happen to have either 
of the larger Dictionaries lying near us at present, we 
■.are not the means of ascertaining the value and import- 
smce of the new additions. We hope tbey do not consist 
In such un- Celt le adjectives as "pro(Aai.!<<.acA' , ( corpulent,) 
fern the word provost, or In such Instances of Sr'f" 

acetone.) But without 

ir the far more numerous 

•ometlmea even a false, explanation of particular words, 
" oaitleaeh," for Instance, they render only in the vulgar 
acceptation, on old woman — an oil iri/i ; omitting alto. 
frthtr JU true mcani 



*t*U* 



ncapable of bearing children, hence applied 



common with all the Gaelic Dictionaries which we have 
seen, viz. that it does not sufficiently distinguish between 
words trnly Celtic, and others which hove merely crept 
Into provincial use from the Lowlands, or which have 
been compounded hastily, often inelegantly, and almost 
always unnecessarily, to render words which the Celts 
have hitherto been content to express by a periphrnsr. 
This may serve the purpose of Drs Mac-lend and Dewar 
very well. They seem to wish that the Gaelic mny 
become a classical language, and they are anxious to supply 
Its deficiencies ; but this must prove an idle expectation. 
The Gaelic la rapidly passing away, and as a spoken lan- 
guage will soon be forgotten. We do not regret this ; and 
even though we were Highlanders, and naturally attached 
to the language as well as to all tbe other Interests of our 
native mountain*, we should not regret it. The litera- 
ture of England ii that which must amuse, instruct, and 
enlighten ths Celts. They have scarcely any lileroture 
of their own, and what little they have is calculated rather 
to debase their taste, and to impede the progress of moral 
and intellectual improvement, than to direct their emula- 
tion to proper objects, or to promote useful knowledge. 
We are not ungrateful for the boon of the Gaelic Scrip- 
tures — this was a necessary work, and will yet he neces- 
sary for some generations ; we are not even unthankful 
for Gaelic Mftieii'jei* and Garlic .SYrwoits,— we doubt not 
they hare amused and instructed many ; and we are cer- 
tainly very far from regretting that much learning, and 
research, and labour, and expense, have been bestowed on 
Gaelic Dictionaries ; — the philologist, the historian, the 
philosopher, will now and in after ages derive much useful 
information from these valuable repertories of the lan- 
guage of ancient Europe. What we deprecate, is the 
attempt to foist upon us words of arbitrary editorial 
coinage as the genuine language of the Gael, — thus ma- 
king a new language, when we nnly wish to ascertain, 
and understand, and preserve, the nld. We have chosen 
rather to animadvert on the fully of tbe system, than to 
bring the charge home to Drs Macleod and Dewar, by 
quoting instances of such cm pun mis mid substitutes from 

every page ; but the charge lies almost equally against the 
larger Dictionaries, so we may moke the observation 

in a few instances, we are disposed to quesiinTi iln> 
ithority by which the Editors give the preference to 
certain words over others, which they ore pleased to 
mark as obsolete. We suspect the authority is frequently 
nothing more than that the favoured word happens to be 
the Argyllshire dfcili-i-l, tlnniijli the rejected one Is equally 
pure perhaps, ami in more noneral use over the High- 
lands. Even if the less favoured wurd should be a rnr- 
iptlon, it ought not to be marked as obsolete, but should 
either be rejected altogether, or noticed as corrupt. For 
pie, " eiugana" is on cri while " eascw," most un- 
ionably in very general use, whether properly or not, 
irked as obsolete. In justice to the Editors, we 
, however, confess, that in our hasty glance at their 
onary, we find few instances of this kind, while we 
see much to praise. In a cheap form, and in moderate 
compass, tbe Gaelic student has here a most excellrnt and 
valuable work. We cannot, however, help regretting, 
that the Editors did not give an additional value to their 
Dictionary, (which might hare been done at little ur no 
additional expense,) by giving the pronunciation on the 
plan of Walker's English Dictionary. In a language 
tha Gaelic, which is pronounced so diiFerrntly from 
■Titian form, this is absolutely necessary, and scarcely 
leas to the native student than to strangers. Hie pro- 
nunciation of Argyllshire, or, still better, of Inverness, 
might have been adopted as a standard. We do not de- 
spair of seeing tbis dons, some time or other, in a pocket 
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The Shamrock ; a Collection of Irish Songs, many of them 
scarce, or never before published but in a separate state. 
Edited by Mr Weekes, of the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane. Glasgow. Atkinson and Co. 1631. 18mo, 
pp. 254. 

If we are to judge of Irish songs by this collection, we 
osnsi say, that the words in general are by no means 
worthy of the music. The simple Irish melodies are 
perhaps superior even to those of our own Scotland, in 
rich and varied pathos, sweetness, and refinement of 
sentiment. This is probably to be attributed to the deeper 
tone of feeling which pervades the native Irish airs. 
" In listening to Irish music," Mr Weekes has remarked 
in bis preface, " we are struck with an exquisite melan- 
choly in its character — a melancholy so profound, that 
the finest feelings of the human heart must indeed have 
been grievously wrung to produce such an inimitable 
pathos," Yet, with all the strange inconsistency which 
so particularly distinguishes Irishmen, we frequently find 
the saddest airs wedded to words of a light and gro- 
tesquely humorous kind. The truth is, music, especially of 
a simple character, starts more spontaneously into exist- 
ence, and flows more directly from the heart, than poetry, 
which is more indicative of previous study and intellec- 
tual exertion. Now, the native bards of Ireland, — Heaven 
help them !— have never been conspicuous either for their 
studious habits, or the strength of their intellectual facul- 
ties ; and, to speak plainly, their indigenous song-writers, 
of coarse with the splendid exception of Moore, are most 
deservedly a nameless and unknown herd. Yet now and 
then we do meet with a few verses that please us, from 
their being full of the genius of the people. Of this de- 
scription is the song entitled 

MA COLLXXXOGE. 

<* Oh ! sure thus great is my tribulation, 

My situation without compare ; 
I'm left alone, in this mortal station, 

To mourn the loss of my beauteous fair. 
For she is under the cold wave sleeping j 

'Twould melt the heart of a marble stone, 
Och, 'tis myself that will be kUt with weeping, 

Ma Colleenoge, she is dead and gone ! 

" The sweet carnation her cheek adorning, 

Blushes like the morning on the mountain snows, 
In sweet confusion, and rich profusion, 

Her golden hair did on it repose. 
The pride of nature to contemplate her, 

Sure nothing sweeter was ever known ; 
Oh Death ! you traitor ! take me to meet her, 

Ma Colleenoge, she is dead and gone ! N 

Our old acquaintance Molly Malone is also redolent of 
the Emerald Isle. 

MOLLT MALONE. 

« By the big hill of Howtb— 
That's a bit of an oath 
That to swear by I'm loath, 

To the heart of a stone ; 
But be poison my drink, 
If I sleep, snore, or wink, 
Once forgetting to think 

Of your lying alone. 

" Och ! it's bow I'm In love, 

Like a beautiful dove, 

That sits cooing above 
In the boughs of a tree ; 

For myself 111 soon smother 

In something or other, 

Unless I can bother 
Your heart to love me, 
Sweet Molly, sweet Molly Malone, 
Sweet Molly, sweet Molly Malone ! 

" I can see if you smile, 
Though I'm off half a mile, 
For my eves all the while 
Keep along with my head ; 



m 



And ray head, you must know, 
When from Molly I go, 
Takes its leave with a bow, 
Aud remains in my stead. 

Och! it's how, &c 

M Like a bird I could sing 
In the month of the spring, 
But it's now no such thing, 

I'm quite botber'd and dead ; 
Och ! I'll roar and I'll groan, 
Mv sweet Molly Malone, 
Till I'm bone of your bone, 

Aud asleep in your bed. 

Och ! it's how," &c 

It has been the misfortune of Irish songs to be sub- 
jected to the inroads of the spurious offspring of a set of 
wretched Cockneys, whose imagination, as Mr Weekes 
observes, went only the extent of supposing that " to 
dress a flat contradiction in rhyme was to make a comic 
Irish song." All such abortions are detestable. In a 
few instances, however, successful attempts have been 
made by nous autres Anglais to infuse into a song the ge- 
nuine spirit of Paddyism, as, for example, in the follow- 
ing clever verses by Mr Atkinson of Glasgow, who hat 
contributed several songs to the present volume : 

PADDY MAGINN. 

" O, you'd laugh, if 'twere a sin, 
But to look at rare Faddy Maginn, 

But you'd roar the last breath, 

That was left you 'twixt death, 
If the rogue but a word could slip in ! 
Such a queer one was Paddy Maginn. 

" He's a gentleman every bit, 
And a pet of bis grandfather, Kit, 

But he just loves a spree, 

And's as merry and free, 
As if he'd not a ba'porth o' wit ; 
O, Maginn is the boy for a split ! 

" I wish there were more of his kin, 
For a funnier ne'er was in skin ; 

I'll not spake of shirt, 

*Tis the man, not the dirt, 
That be or I care for a pin ! 
Oh, the devil a pride has Maginn ! 

" But what has become of Maginn ? 
Even the girls cry out 'tis a sin, 

That he should them baulk, 

And leave them all the talk I 
Och ! it's he that their favour could win ! 
He'd the tongue of the devil, Maginn ! 

" And has he to the devil ta'en a spin ? 
Sure to Hell they would ne'er let him in ; 

For he'd kill the blue devils, 

And the black ones, bis revels 
Would all make with merriment grin ! 
Och ! come out o' yer hiding, Maginn I" 

On the whole, though the materials he had to work 
upon were but rude, we must express our approbation of 
the manner in which Mr Weekes has executed his task. 



Travels and Researches of Eminent English Missionaries / 
including an Historical Sketch of the Progress and 
Present State of some of the Principal Protestant Mis- 
sions of Late Years* By Andrew Picken. London. 
William Kidd. 1831. Pp. 50& 

Thx subject of Foreign Missions is one which has created 
no slight sensation in the religious world ; and we are 
sorry to add, that it is one which has commanded less 
unanimity of sentiment among the pious and the intelli- 
gent than perhaps might have been expected, and certainly 
wished. With regard to the object of such missions, 
there can, of course, be only one opiuion among good 
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men ; but the folly, the enthusiasm, the party zeal, and, 
must we add ? the self-interested views and hypocrisy 
which have been mixed up to an alarming extent with 
the management and conduct of such attempts as have 
hitherto been made to carry that object into effect, toge- 
ther with the doubtful, and, at best, insignificant good 
produced with so much waste of wealth, labour, and life, 
have tended to cast discredit upon the cause itself, and to 
cool the ardour of those who entered upon it with the 
sincere desire and hope of doing good. This we deeply 
regret ; because, although we entertain little respect for 
the pseudo-philanthropists, who are generally most cla- 
morous at a Bible meeting, or who look for their reward 
in the printed list appended to its Reports, we think the 
Missionary spirit one of the genuine fruits of Christianity, 
and believe that it is yet destined to effect much good. 
Neither are we prepared to insist, that no good has been 
already done, so long as we possess the many translations 
of the whole or parts of Scripture, (of unequal merit, it 
is true, but all calculated to facilitate the introduction of 
the Word of God into Heathen lands,) which owe their 
existence to Missionary exertions. What has recently 
taken place in the South Seas, gives us some reason to 
hope that results even still more satisfactory may be 
achieved, could the friends of Missions be persuaded to 
substitute rational means for an unwarranted expectation 
of miraculous success, and sober piety for ill-regulated 
seal. 

We confess that these remarks have been suggested 
rather by the title than by the contents of the volume 
now before us. The author's, or rather editor's object, 
is not to give a detailed view of the progress of Christian- 
ity in those countries which have enjoyed the benefit of 
Missionary visitation, but to avail himself of the journals 
of these devoted travellers, for obtaining authentic infor- 
mation in regard to countries hitherto very little known to 
Europeans. This idea, which we believe Mr Picken has 
had the merit of first starting, is a very happy one, and may 
be followed «p much farther than the present publication 
professes to do. No donbt, the author who undertakes 
auch a task has to wade through much rubbish, the 
journals of the good missionaries generally having little 
claim to clearness of arrangement or literary merit of 
any sort ; still they must, and do, contain much that is 
interesting, and mnch that is important. Mr Picken 
seems well qualified to carry on the work which he has be- 
gun. He judiciously gives us the several narratives, which 
he has abridged in an historical form, — a form that has 
many advantages over a confused mass of garbled extracts. 
He is thus enabled, with less violence to the narrative, to 
dispense with the absurd remarks, the bad taste, and the 
private transactions, which are so liberally mixed up with 
the generality of Missionary reports ; and he has, at the 
same time, an opportunity of compressing whatever is 
general, or comparatively unimportant, in the narrative 
itself. We again repeat our unqualified approbation of 
-the plan of this volume, and we are also disposed to speak 
in very favourable terms of Its execution. Mr Picken 
.appears to have made, in general, a very judicious use of 
his materials ; occasionally, however, he has fallen into 
the unnecessary style of importance which disfigures the 
writings of many of the missionaries. Take, for example, 
.the following sentence : " They stood on the quarter- 
deck, and, m the language of St Paul, * wished for land.' " 
Truly it was worth while quoting St Paul for the com- 
monplace expression of a feeling which has been common 
to all sea-faring men from Deucalion In his cock-boat 
i down to the last Cockney tourist, who, under a smart fit 
of sickness, mistook the Bass rock for the terrestrial 
paradise! 

The first narrative in the volume is that of the Voyage 
of the Ship Duff to the South Sea in 1706. We have 
next Dr Vanderkemp's Travels in Southern Africa, per- 
haps the most interesting part of the whole volume. Mr 
Campbell's Two Journeys into the Interior of Africa, 



Jefferson's Proceedings in the Georgian Islands, and 
Ellis's Researches among the South Sea Islands, occupy 
the rest of the work. Any farther analysis of the volume 
it is unnecessary for us to give; but we hope that the 
success of the present publication will encourage the 
editor to continue, as he hints in his preface, his interest- 
ing labours as reaacteur — a character which he has sup- 
ported with ability upon the present occasion. 



Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philoso- 
phy. By John Frederick William Herschel, Esq., 

A.M. Being Vol XIV. ofLardner's Cabinet Cyclo- 
paedia. London. Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. 

1831. 

This is a volume we can conscientiously recommend 
to the attention of the reading public. It is full of im- 
portant scientific knowledge, clearly arranged, and dis- 
tinctly expressed. No one can peruse it attentively 
without having bis eyes opened to many philosophical 
truths of an important and valuable kind. Our limits 
do not admit of our entering at present into a detailed 
account of the contents, but we subjoin two extracts, 
which will serve as specimens, premising that the whole 
volume is full of equally instructive matter : 

THE WOXDXRS OP PHYSICS. 

" What mere assertion will make any man believe that 
in one second of time, in one beat of the pendulum of a 
clock, a raj of light travels over 192,600 miles, and would 
therefore perform the tour of the world in about the same 
time that It requires to wink with our eyelids, and in much 
less than a swift runner occupies in taking a single stride ? 
—What mortal can be made to believe, without demonstra- 
tion, that the sun is almost a mil- ion times larger than the 
earth ? and tbat, although so remote from us, that a cannon 
ball shot directly towards it, and maintaining its full speed, 
would be twenty years in reaching it, it yet affects the earth 
by iu attraction in an inappreciable instant of time ?— Who 
would not ask for demonstration, when told that a gnat's 
wing, in its ordinary flight, beats many hundred times in a 
second ? or that there exist animated and regularly organ- 
ized beings, many thousands of whose bodies laid close to- 
gether would not extend an inch ? But what are these to 
the astonishing truths which modern optical enquiries have 
disclosed, which teach us that every point of a medium 
through whieb a ray of light passes is affected with a suc- 
cession of periodical movements, regularl y recurring at equal 
iotervals, no less than 500 millions of millions of times in a 
single secood ! that it is by such movements, communicated 
to the nerves of our eyes, that we see— nay, more, that it is 
the difference in the frequency of their recurrence which 
affects us with the sense of the diversity of colour ; that, for 
instance, in acquiring the sensation of redness our eyes are 
affected 482 millions of millions of times; of yellowness, 
642 millions of millions of times ; and of violet, 707 millions 
of times per second ? Do not such things sound more like the 
rsvings of madmen, than the sober conclusions of people in 
their waking senses ? They are, nevertheless, conclusions 
to which any one may most certainly arrive, who will only 
be at the trouble of examining the chain of reasoning by 
which they have been obtained." 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY OP MATTX*. 

" The destruction produced by fire is most striking : in 
many cases, as in the burning of a piece of charcoal or a 
taper, there is no smoke, nothing visibly dissipated and car- 
ried away ; the burning body wastes and disappears, while 
nothing seems to be produced but warmth and light, which 
we are not in the habit of considering as substances ; and 
when all has disappeared, except perhaps some trifling ashes, 
we naturally enough suppose it is gone, lost, destroyed. But 
when the question is examined more exactly, we detect, in 
the invisible stream of heated sir which ascends from the 
glowing coal or flaming wax, the whole ponderable matter, 
only united in a new combination with the air, and dissol- 
ved in it. Yet, so far from being thereby destroyed, it is 
only become again what it was before it existed in the form 
of charcoal or wax, an active agent in the business of the 
world, and a main support of vegetable and animal life, and 
is still susceptible of running again and again the same 
round, as circumstances may determine ; to tost, for aught 
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we oa see to the contrar? , the tame identical atom may be 
concealed for thousands of centuries in a limestone rock ; 
ma? at length be quarried, set tree in the limekiln, mix 
with the air, be absorbed from it b? plants, and, in succes- 
sion, become a part of the frames of myriads ot liv ing beings, 
till some concurrence of events consigns it once more to a 
long repose, which, however, no way unfits it from again 
resuming its former activity.*' 

Men of scientific habits, who examine this work mi- 
nutely, may, no doubt, discover imperfections and errors 
in it ; bat, at the same time, it can hardly fail to inspire 
them with respect for the talents and sound judgment of 
its author, Mr HeracheL 



The Token; A Christmas and Neto- Year's Present 
Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Boston. Gray and 
Bowen. 1831. 

This is one of the earliest copies of any of the American 
Annuals, for the present year, which has yet reached 
Scotland. We are glad to perceive that our friends at 
Boston aremaking evident and rapid strides in this elegant 
specieaof light literature. To take an interest in it implies 
considerable progress in the arts, and considerable refine- 
ment in manners. The Token, in point of appearance 
and embellishment, is very little behind any of our own 
annuals; and its literary contents, though supplied by 
persons whose names are not familiar to us, are highly 
respectable, and are not the less interesting that their 
loading features are strictly national. We cannot extract 
any of the prose papers, on account of their length. But 
the poetry will supply us with two extracts, in all re- 
spects worthy of our own Souvenir, The first is entitled 

JUST SEVENTEEN. 

" Her picture hangs before you there— 

A maiden with a dreamy eye, 
Perusing, in the empty air, 
The shapes that sometimes hurry by 

Upon its viewless wing ; 
A long-forgotten dream, perhaps, 
Returning on its breezy lapse, 
Or some half-whisper'd thing, 
Welling anew from Memory's silent spring. 

" Jost seventeen ! yet in her face 

A ripeness of expression lies ; 
And something, a maturer grace, 
la in her form ; and in her eyes 

A brightness dash'd with tears. 
She has matured as a flower will do, 

Whose golden chalice rears 
Its bloom beneath the forest dew ; 
And such tell not by years 
The measure in which their ripeness grew. 

" Didst ever in thy childhood hear 

A story of a nymph of old, 
Who, threading by a mirror clear 
Her fingers in her locks of gold, 
Did seem so lovely to the eye 
Of the wild boy-cod passing by, 
He bade the image stay, 
When from the mirror she should glide away ? 

" I think of St whene'er I pass 

The features peneill'd there so well, 
For Love still looks on Memory's glass, 
And still exerts his fixing spell ; 

And though I scorn his art, 

I have no power to meet, 1 ween, 

So fair a face, just seventeen, 

And fed not, when we part, 

Cydippe'a mirror' in my pensive heart" 

We are still more pleased with 

TBS BLIND MOTHXa. 

" Gently, dear mother, here 
The bridge is broken near thee, and below 
The waters with a rapid current flow— 

Gentry, and do not fear. 



Lean on me, mother — plant thy staff before thee, 
For she who loves thee most is watching o'er thee. 

" The green leaves, a* we pass, 
Lay their light fingers on thee unaware, 
And by thy side the hazel* cluster fair, 

And the low forest grass 
Grows green and lovely where the wood-paths wind- 
Alas ! for thee, dear mother, thou art blind ! 

" And Nature is all bright ; 
And the faint grey and crimson of the dawn, 
Like folded cu«*tain* from the day are drawn ; 

And evening's dewy light 
Quiver* in tremulou* softness on the sky- 
Alas ! dear mother, tor thy clouded eye ! 

" The moon's new silver shell 
Trembles above thee, and the stars float up 
In the blue air, and the rich tulip's cup 

Is peneill'd passing well, 
And the swift birds on brilliant pinions flee— 
Alas ! dear mother, that thou caust not see ! 

" And the kind looks of friends 
Peruse the sad expression in thy face, 
And the child stops amid bis bounding race,— 

And the tall stripling bends 
Low to thine ear with duty unforgot — 
Alas ! dear mother, that thou seest them not ! 

" But thou canst hear— and love 
May richly in a human tone be pour'd, 
And the slight cadence of a whisper'd word 

A daughter's love may prove ; 
And while I speak, thou knowest if I smile, 
Albeit thou dost not see my face the while. 



" Yes — thou canst hear— and He, 
Who on thy sightless eye its darkness hung, 
To the attentive ear, like harps, hath strung ' 

Heaven, and earth, and sea ! 
And 'tis a lesson in our hearts to know, 
With but one sense the soul may overflow !" 

For the sake of their own character, the Bostonians 
ought to support the Token, for it is a volume whose 
very exterior tells of pleasant drawing-rooms, well-bred 
men, and accomplished women ; though these have not 
hitherto been considered the points in which America 
excels. 



The History of Scotland, from the Death of King Jamm 
I., in the pear 1436. to the year 1561. By John Lesley, 
Bishop of Ross. Edinburgh. 1830. 



« 



The following volume," says the editor in his preli- 
minary notice, " contains what may properly enough be 
denominated the original of the most valuable portion of 
Bishop Lesley's well-known History of Scotland, printed 
at Rome in the year 1578," in which " he presents to his 
countrymen for the first time a copious detail of events from 
that era, (the death of James I.) down to the year 1562. 
In the dedication of this latter part of his history to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, Bishop Lesley alludes to Its first compo- 
sition in the Scottish tongue, as one of the expedients 
which his affectionate zeal in her service had prompted 
him to employ, for sustaining the fortitude and constancy 
of his ill- fated mistress." 

A manuscript copy seems to have been presented by 
Lesley to Mary in the year 1571, two years before his 
final retreat to the Continent. Nothing has been ascer- 
tained respecting the fate of this document; but it fa 
worthy of remark, that the earliest copy known to exist, 
is that in possession of the family on whom have descend* 
ed the honours of the first Earl of Melville, the brother 
of the faithful master of Mary's household. It is appa- 
rently in the handwriting of a contemporary English, 
scribe, deformed by occasional errors of transcription, 
particularly in proper names, and considerably mutilated. 
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This copy has been adopted as the groundwork of the 
present edition ; its defects having been supplied from 
one of later date, preserved among the manuscripts of 
Archbishop Laud, in the Bodleian library. The whole has 
been collated with other copies, more or less perfect, pre- 
served in different private libraries. 

The Bishop gives the following account of the motives 
which induced him to compile his history. We modernise 
his orthography : 

*' I being retired from the court of England, (where I was 
resident for a great space in 1508, at your Majesty's com- 
mand, in treating of your weighty affairs with the Queen's 
Highness of England and her counsel,) and thereafter re- 
maining at Burton-upon-Treut, awaiting only, yet never- 
theless neither having commodity to exercise myself in your 
Majesty's service therein, for that I was by commandment 
restrained, nor yet for the present having that place to give 
counsel in the commonwealth affairs of my native country, 
or in administration of justice as I was wont to do in Scot- 
laud, being one of the counsellors and senators thereof; I 
thought it very necessary to spare some part of my time to 
the reading of history, as a most easy, pleasing, and profit- 
able study for the present, principally not having the com- 
modity in these parts to exercise my time in the divine study 
of the Scriptures, or of the laws, for lack of books in these 
faculties, and also of the resort and conference of expert and 
learned men in these sciences, such as I was wont to accom- 
pany withal in Scotland. I therefore betook me to read 
the histories of the realm of England, thinking well to have 
commodity to get the principal books thereof in this coun- 
try, as I did; and also that the knowledge of their history 
is most necessary unto us before all other nations. And so 
I employed earnestly my labours in reading the histories 
written by Polidore, Virgil, Bede, &c &c ; in which I 
find many and sundry things set forth by these authors of the 
deeds and proceedings between England and Scotland, and 
quite contrary to our annals, registers, and true proceedings 
collected in Scotland. And albeit the true history of our 
country be largely, truly, and eloquently treated and writ- 
ten by that cunning and eloquent historiographer, Hector 
Boetius, yet he writes only to the death of King James the 
First. 

" Wherefore, most dread and benign sovereign lady, lest 
that cankered oblivion should deface the glory and deeds of 
these four sovereign princes, and that some part of your 
own time may be holdeii in memory, I have in this vacant 
time compiled and gathered (and not made) out of diverse, as 
well foreign as Scottish writers, this simple treatise for the 
convenience of my country ; only not taking upon me to 
write a history, for I know well how unmeet I am thereto, 
but that your majesty and my country may have some short 
abbreviation or summary of the principal deeds in these 
days, to serve only till it shall please others, better learned 
and more diligent in searching of the whole circumstances, 
to set forth the same at greater length for the honour of our 
nation and country." 

It would be doing the good Bishop great injustice, to 
amy that he has modelled his history upon that which has 
generally been attributed to Lindsay of Fitscottie. But it 
deserves, at all events, to be remarked, that there is a 
most suspicious coincidence in the thread of their narra- 
tive. The different characters of the two compilers have, 
however, communicated themselves to their writings. 
Fitscottie is gossiping, but in the highest degree graphic 
The style of the Bishop is more generalized, — less adorn- 
ed with individual portraits : he is a statesman, in short, 
and looks upon men only in the mass — as political en- 
gines. 

As a specimen of his historical style, we subjoin our 
author's summary of the 

CHARACTER OP JAMES THE FIFTH. 

" There was great dule and moan made for him through 
all the parts of bis realm, because be was a noble prince, 
and laboured all his days to maintain his subjects in peace, 
justice, and quietness. He was a man of person and stature 
convenient, albeit mighty and strong therewith, of coun- 
tenance amiable and lovely, specially in his communication, 
hit eyes gray and sharp of sight, that whomsoever he did 
once see and mark, he would perfectly know in all times 
thereafter, of wit in all things quick and prompt, of a 
princely stomach and high courage in great perils, doubt- 



ful affairs, and matters of high importance ; he had in a 
manner a divine foresight, for in such things as be went ■ 
about to do he did them advisedly, and with great delibera- 
tion, to the intent that amongst all men his wit and pru- 
dence might be noted and regarded, and as far excel and 
pass all others as his estate and dignity. Besides this, he 
was sober, moderate, honest, affable, courteous, and so far 
abhorred pride and arrogance, that be was ever quick and . 
sharp to those who were spotted with that crime. He was 
also a good and sure Justiciar, by which one thing he allured 
to himself the hearts of all the people, because they lived 
quietly and in rest, out of all oppression and molestation of 
the nobility and rich persons ; and to this severity of bis 
was joined and annexed a certain merciful pity, which he. 
did oftimes show to such as bad offended, taking rather 
compositions of money than men's lives, which was a plain 
argument that he did not use his rigour, except (as he said 
himself) to bow and abate the high and lawless hearts of 
the people, specially Erischmen and Borderers, and others 
nourished and brought up in seditious factions and civil 
rebellions, and not for greedy desire of riches or hunger of 
money, although such as were afflicted would cry out ; and 
surely this good and modest Prince did not devour and 
consume the riches of his country, for he by his high policy 
marvellously enriched his realm and himself, both with 
gold and silver, whereof he left great store and quantity in 
all his palaces at his departing." 

The volume is neatly and correctly printed, after the 
manner rejoiced in by the sons of St Bannatyne ; and the 
brothers of the Order have purchased one hundred 
copies. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MYSTERIOUS ADVENTURE. 

By J, S. Menus, LL.D., Author of the" Life of 

Canova," frc. §*c. 



— — I might not thii believe, 
Without the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 

The storm still raged, which had reduced myself and 
two other travellers to solicit shelter in a solitary reli- 
gious house in one of the passes of the Tyrol. There 
consequently appeared small hope of our being able to 
resume each bis respective journey, for darkness and tem- 
pest were fast closing around. Nor, in truth, did much 
anxiety seem to be evinced about redeeming our lost 
time before next morning. The good fathers, of whom 
only five then happened to be indwellers, had left us to 
the hospitable cares of a lay-brother, and in possession of 
the refectory, with abundant appliances of cheerful en- 
joyment. Our horses, meanwhile, had been stabled in 
a small cloister leading to the chapel, and looked equally 
comfortable as their masters. We thus yielded, without 
reluctance, to circumstances, whose very novelty would 
have lent a charm to our situation, apart from the pecu- 
liar pleasure which unexpected good always imparts. 

Accordingly, we soon found ourselves on the most cor- 
dial understanding for all the best purposes of temporary 
fellowship, while each speedily discovered in the others, 
qualities which awakened regret, to think that such com- 
munion must necessarily be for a brief season. The 
senior of the party thus strangely assembled in the spa- 
cious and antique ball of Holycross, could not have seen 
above thirty summers. Study, however, and thought, 
had impressed traces on his brow, that might have been 
mistaken for the effects of ten more years. His first 
appearance bespoke the initiated of some German uni- 
versity. A countenance calm and pale, showed an almost 
marble immobility, but forth from his large blue eyes 
looked a soul of unquenched enthusiasm. Our other 
companion was a native of the genial South, in the first 
flush of manhood, and eminently handsome, though the 
inward canker of some peculiar grief bad left its ravages 
on hit sunken cheek. The evening had passed away. 
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almost unheeded, in varied, interesting, aod highly intel- 
lectual converse. If in this oar youthful friend showed 
any lack of scholarship, the defect was compensated by a 
cultivated taste, a susceptible mind, and the tact of a man 
of the world. But the German's erudition astonished at 
once by its depth and its variety. At such an age, it 
s e e m ed incredible. I could not, however, help remark- 
ing, that profound and accurate as it was in principle, 
and always exercised on the side of virtue, his knowledge 
bad often shaped itself into strange conclusions. Thus, 
he held that the true end of all human science is to sup- 
ply a medium of communication between the visible and 
invisible worlds — to re-unite the corporeal modifications 
to spiritual generalities of existence. This doctrine he 
maintained with an impassioned and earnest eloquence, 
calculated to sway the imagination with a thrilling in- 
terest, which yet the judgment necessarily condemned. 

It was now almost midnight. The storm had lulled, 
but occasionally the loud blast echoed mournfully round 
the angles and coins of a Gothic oriel. " Hark !" said 
the German, " how like to voices from an unknown 
world are these wildly. sounding tones !" — " 'Tis true," 
answered the younger stranger ; " and there are times 
when almost I might persuade myself that unseen tongues 
thus syllabled names and notes dearest to my most che- 
rished remembrances. " — " Even so," returned the adept; 
" and it were easy to prove that the spell of genius is but 
the power of transforming the sights and sounds of ex- 
ternal nature into means of more direct approach to the 
sublimities of unseen existence. The forms of the artist 
— the descriptions of the poet — are only dim reflections 
of spiritual visiting* ; and in the solemn breathings of 
music, who has not felt as if the soul held high com- 
munion with the best loved among the cloud of unseen 
witnesses around us ?" 

" Your observation,** I replied, " is at least beautiful ; 
and without canvassing its accuracy, I meet the con- 
clusion you would thus broadly infer, by demanding, is 
it permitted to withdraw for a moment the veil from 
between time and eternity ?" — " Yes !" said the German ; 
** but for no vain or unholy purpose. " — " Oh !" feelingly 
exclaimed our younger companion, " long has the same 
question hovered on my lips, dictated, however, by no 
trivial or improper thought. My race must perish, ere 
well begun ; but the removal of one painful weight would 
dose a brief and troubled scene in peace." The German 
paused, evidently affected by this earnestness. " Young 
man, the human heart is proof against human scrutiny, 
yet thou seemest sincere." — " The wish, indeed," was 
the reply* " originated in sin and shame ; my present 
purpose is good. But, German," as if under a momentary 
aberration, " I have been a soldier. These I place on 
the table," taking two pistols from his breast. " They 
are within reach. Beware how thou sportest with mine 
affliction, or idly triflest with a sainted name." A gaunt 
smile, as of pity, passed across the countenance of him 
who was thus addressed. " For mine own part," he 
merely added, " I regard these as toys ; but, for your 
sake*, I warn you to be cautious how you employ mortal 
weapons here." Turning from us, be bent, as if in mo- 
mentary devotion, over one of the massive seats, then, 
slowly rising, asked, in a slow and broken voice, — 
44 Stranger, whom wouldst thou call from realms of light 
the behests of virtue ?" — " Einelia de ," mur- 



mured the interrogated, in a subdued accent, as if fearing 
to entrust the name to any ear. 

When, or by what means, I know not, but an iron 
lamp, which depended from the lofty ceiling of carved 
safe, had been extinguished. Yet were we not in dark- 
ness. The whole of the spacious apartment seemed very 
mmtly illuminated, as if the moonbeams had been min- 
gled with the last lingering hues of twilight My first 
ienpeession, indeed, was to turn towards the window j its 
tall shafts were barely discernible against the gloomy con- 
st* a midnight sky, through the breakings of whose 



troubled masses a single star might gleam for an instant. 
At the same time rose by fits on the blast the rushing 
of the Alpine stream, now painfully audible to acutely 
anxious sense. This survey, with its conclusion, was 
embraced by the mind with the rapidity of thought, and 
scarcely for a moment withdrew my attention from the 
interior. Here expectancy was roused to the uttermost. 
In the remotest angle of the hall, the light had seemed to 
concentrate into a mass of brightness, amid which ap- 
peared vague and mysterious outlines of a shadowy form, 
but growing into a shape of more and more distinctness. 
The soldier grasped my arm ; he trembled through the 
intenseness of his emotion. In the deathlike silence, I 
could hear the very th robbings of his heart and of my 
own. Yet this was not fear. Mechanically my hand 
extended to one of the pistols. These things I perfectly 
remember ; for though every faculty appeared absorbed 
in the senses of sight and hearing, the mind appeared 
more than usually alive to the separate workings of its 
own consciousness. " 'Tis she ! — It is Emelia !" burst, 
as if involuntarily, from my companion, who, making a 
movement in advance, sunk upon his knees. There 
actually stood before us a female form, clothed, indeed, in 
light, but of a paly lustre — aerial and dreamlike. The 
figure was yet palpably visible — youthful, but veiled, and 
habited as a nun in her noviciate. 

There was now an awfulness in our situation, which 
it is not easy to conceive, and impossible to describe. 
Either the shape before me was supernatural, — I was in 
the presence of an inhabitant of another world,— or, more 
fearful still, surrounded by unknown danger, in the com- 
pany of men who scrupled not to practise on the outward 
sense by illusions too sacred for the coarse arms of human 
villainy. One glance at the noble and manly form kneel- 
ing in front — the tenderness and reverential conviction of 
the attitude, as every lineament stood forth in the silvery 
radiance beyond — re-assured me here. My eye sought 
the German. He stood like a statue on a monument, 
seen in a cathedral by the dim light of evening ; his face 
covered with his hands, and his head drooping on bis 
bosom. He seemed under the pressure of deep emotion. 
Was he the slave of his own imaginings, or really one 
endowed with secret and powerful knowledge ? My mind, 
which had followed out these investigations with a steadi- 
ness which, considering the circumstances, now amazes 
me, here lost command over its own conjectures. The big 
drops stood cold and clammy on my forehead. Sounds 
of human converse I certainly heard, and could distin- 
guish the deep tones of the younger stranger in solemn 
but rapid utterance. In the pauses between what seemed 
his questions, tones of a thrilling, unearthly sweetness 
appeared to reply. But these now fell indistinctly upon 
the senses. A loud shriek resounded through the apart- 
ment. I could see, in the waning light, the mysterious 
figure fall backwards, and at the same instant a loud 
noise completed the terrors of the moment. I fired. A 
deep groan immediately followed, as if some one had been 
wounded. But there was no pause for thought. I was 
struck down— not by a blow—but as if some giant hand 
had pressed me to the earth. The agony of the moment 
would soon have become insupportable. A loud knock- 
ing at the door of the refectory ensued. I started to my 
feet. It was the good fathers, who, as they reported, 
being roused by the discharge of fire-arms, conceived their 
guests had quarrelled, and fought. My first thought was 
to seize the German. He had disappeared, — how, no 
one knew. My attention instantly reverted to the younger 
stranger. He lay stretched on the floor, apparently life- 
less, and his face covered with blood. Had I then fired 
upon— perhaps killed — an innocent man ? 

This fearful apprehension was speedily relieved. The 
blood flowed from a slight wound in the temple, occa- 
sioned by the remaining pistol falling upon its owner, 
who had fainted, and his fall overset the table on which 
the arms had been placed. He was speedily recovered, 
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tod, befog laid on a bed in one of the cells, showed won- 
derfully calm and collected, but much exhausted. Leaving 
him to repose, I hastened to the cloisters, for the dawn 
was now breaking ; the German's borne was gone, but 
In a niche had been left a handsome gratuity. 

On revisiting the patient some hours afterwards, his 
altered appearance greatly shocked me. Yet he showed 
perfectly composed, and even cheerful. I spoke of the 
strange occurrences of the preceding night, and laboured, 
but in vain, to convince him that our senses bad been 
Imposed upon. " My friend," suid he, with solemnity, 
** yon will perform for me the last offices of a friend. I 
am dying, and have the firmest conviction that last night 
I communed with a disembodied spirit. You will yet 
know my melancholy history, and learn, with awe and 
doubt, that the responses I last night received, while they 
have removed the apprehension of unutterable guilt, re- 
lated to a subject known only to myself and to her whose 
name you heard me then pronounce." The stranger sur- 
vived four days. He sleeps within the chancel of Holy- 
cross. 



THE MESSRS CHAMBERS' NEW GAZETTEER OF 
SCOTLAND, I'ersui ST ANDREWS. 

TO TUX EDITOB. OF THE LITERARY JOURVAL. 

Sia, — St Andrews, I observe, has put forth a vindica- 
tion of its crazy integrity in this day's number of your 
Journal. The article gives me much pleasure, as it con- 
vinces me that there are still some hovering particles of 
life in that woe-begone University. I am inclined to 
cherish hope regarding an institution, which is not yet 
altogether insensible to contempt, however merited ; and, 
placed as St Andrews is at the very extremity of the long 
promontory of Boeotian stupidity— muffled up in the soft 
appliances of sinecure and privilege— sunk in the somno- 
lency that has overwhelmed it for hundreds of years, I 
really rejoice to find that it has so much animation left 
as to feel and retaliate the too lenient censure which has 
palled forth your correspondent's statement. 

My brother and I need not inform the readers of your 
correspondent's letter, that the real head and front of our 
offending lies in our representing St Andrews' University 
aa in a state of decay. The two or three trifling inaccu- 
racies with which he introduces his pretended defence, 
are merely, as every one must are, decoys planted for the 
purpose of leading the public into a supposition that, aa 
these little things are wrong, so also nay be the assertion 
that the University is decaying. It is to be supposed, accord- 
ing to the reasoning of this most malicious person, that our 
having inadvertently mentioned one official for another 
as the clergyman of a parish, argues that we must be 
wrong also in a conclusion as to the general moral state 
pf the whole University. Now, we deny point-blank, 
that we have misrepresented the University. We stated 
that the number of students seldom averages above two 
hundred, and asked a concession from the reader that 
there surely must be something radically bad in a system 
of education which is so unattractive of students. This 
we uphold against the statements of your correspondent, 
which we can only characterise as rank, wilful, interested 
equivocation. He strikes an average for the last ten years 
at 260, and argues thence, that the University is in a 
higher state of prosperity, instead of a lower, than at 
toy former time. Supposing bis statement to be cor- 
rect, which we do not believe it to be, it goes for no- 
thing with us ; for the period of ten .years includes a 
term during which the classes were thickened unusually by 
the fame and exertions of one great man— an alien to the 
prevailing character of Andreapolitan intellect — Dr Chal- 
mers. We look upon it as a mere trick to say that the 
Institution is prospering, because some years ago an indi- 
vidual, since unconnected with it, caused a great tempo- 
rary influx of students. It is a ruse only paralleled, in 
97. recollection, by the artifice of exaggerating the osten- 



sible circulation of a newspaper by taking in the large 
extra quantities sold, for particular reasons, on certain 
days, within a short period. More than this, we are in- 
formed by good authority, that, even before Dr Chalmers 
left the University, the numbers had begun to decline; 
the mind of one man, however good, being found un- 
availing, it would appear, against the dead weight of the 
system. To make it manifest, however, that there was 
no error in speaking vaguely of the number as seldom 
averaging above 200, we quote, from the books of the 
College itself, the numbers of the last two sessions :— 

1829-30 1830-1 
United College, . . HI HI 



Total, 



215 



185 



We ask the public if we were illiberal towards St 
Andrews in speaking of an average of 200, when here 
they find that, in two years of the University in its 
natural state, that was exactly the number, even including 
those alumni who, by the lax system prevalent in Scot- 
tish divinity schools, are permitted to employ themselves 
in shearing, smearing, teaching, or any other employment 
they may delight in, perhaps hundreds of miles away 
from the senile Alma Mater, who is so tenderly con- 
cerned in their mental suckling : without whom (and 
we think they ought to be deducted) the actual average 
of the two years is only 186J, with every prospect of a 
continued declension, the latter of the two years being 
no less than fifteen per cent under its predecessor. 

Having thus exposed the desperately disingenuous at- 
tempt of St Andrews to bolster up its decrepit cha- 
racter, and at the same time proved our own correctness 
and liberality, we shall meet your correspondent on an- 
other point — namely, Bishop Kennedy's chapel. It may 
please him, with the obliquity of the local taste, to con- 
sider the internal accommodations of the chapel as " com- 
fortable, and even handsome." We never beard, however, 
that the standard for the judgment of such things exists 
in St Andrews. Our opinion, as before, is, that tha 
whole place of worship, outside and inside, has a totter- 
ing, neglected look, fully sufficient to justify the expres- 
sions we used regarding it. What does it signify that 
the roof was renewed half a century ago, and the interior 
re-modelled within less than half that time, except to 
inform the public that the place is only repaired when it 
is on the point of utter ruin, and that uo current atten- 
tion is ever paid to it ? In England, such a building 
would have an artizan acting as a sort of body-servant to 
it, and his sole duty to keep it in proper order. We say 
more than before, and affirm that, in the first place, the 
building was injured by the repairs It got, and is now, 
for want of attention, one of the most uncomfortable- 
looking places of worship we ever saw, even in Scotland. 

With regard to the other trifling inaccuracies which 
the " Friend of St Andrews" has discovered, we really 
cannot bring ourselves down to the level of his meanness 
hy noticing them in detail. We abandon them to his 
hypercritical, schoolmanlike censure ; and if we learn 
that they have proved any consolation to the aching tea- 
rooms and balls of St Andrews, for our too lenient, but 
honest criticism, we shall be greatly rejoiced. 

Your correspondent expresses surprise that we should 
not have applied to any of the members of the University, 
for information ; and no doubt the readers of his letter 
will, at first, think us very much to blame for not having 
done so. We answer to your correspondent, that we 
make our own selection of informants, and mean to con- 
tinue doing so ; to the public we answer, that, having 
often experienced the awkwardness of asking information 
from the persons officially counected with an institution, 
as it subjected us to the unhappy dilemma of either say- 
ing nothing but what was flattering of that institution, 
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or of bdof thought treacherous if wo spoke disagreeable 
truths, we have at length, found it ncosssary to be very 
in opening a correspondence witb eueb persons, 
in general prefer taking oar statistics from other 



Your corr es p o nd e n t aake triumphantly, that, if we are 
equally inoorrect in all the minor articles as in this leading 
one, wtmt c Vpciu ie ncc shall be placed upon our book? Wben 
wo remind ear readers, that the Number contain* an ac- 
count of Aberdeen, they will he at no loss to say whether 
the article on St Andrews be the leading one. Leaving 
this to their judgment, we are content, for the rest, to 
ask the public, whether the above trivia) misinformations, 
or our having by honest statement provoked the wrath 
of those to whom the truth is disagreeable, be the better 
test of accuracy. It would be vain to deny that, In a 
work where almost every line givee a met, and which 
altogether may be computed to contain from thirty to 
forty thousand distinct pieces of information, the greater 
part of which are very difficult of acquisition, some small 
errors may occur. But it is evidently most unfair for a 
man who ia perfectly am fait with a particular obscure 
place, to assume a triumph over the writers of the work 
under his consideration, if be finds himself better informed 
regarding some little fact connected witb that place, than 
they who have to make themselves acquainted with seve- 
ral then sands of localities, many of them more attractive 
and important. One thing we are very sure of, regard- 
ing the article which called forth your correspondent's 
letter,— it ia much more correct in spirit, than if it had 
been written by " A Friend to St Andrews," which, we 
suppose, means some fozy dignitary, exceedingly well 
pleased with the system which allows him some hundreds 
a-year for teaching a class only extant in the Edinburgh 
Almanack, and exceedingly indignant at any attempt to 
let the public know whether he is an active or an inactive 



Your c or re sp ondent's professions of general respect to- 
wards me, which are designed no doubt to keep ms back 
from that literary annihilation into which bis discoveries 
shoot the lecture-room and the bursars would havs other- 
wise precipitated me, do not affect my feelings of grati- 
tude in the way be perhaps expected. If pukhrum laudari 
i laudato be a true apophthegm, it is not less true, thai 
the praise of the contemptible is slander. Humble as my 
literary labours have generally been in their object, I am 
soke willing to appeal their proper estimation to my 
osuntry at large, from the judgment of one of the remo- 
pemntsis? in its intellectual map. I am, air, your 
obedient servant, R. Chamsexs. 

Satmrdaf, Btk January, 1831. 




SO*» ACCOUNT OP A VISIT OP ENGLISH COME- 
DIANS TO SCOTLAND IN THB RE I ON OP JAMES VI. 

[The paper which we now give, is an abstract of one read by Mr 
Laing at a seemt laeeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries. Mr 

by reminding the Society that he had on a for- 
read to ihtm the first part of an Essay on •* the Rise 
of Dramatic Exhibition in Scotland." arouosunoea 
sad oct um d to prevent his resuming the subject, before a period of 
usee had elapsed too great to permit him to hope that the previous 
discourse could remain distinctly In the minds of his auditors. In 
submitting to the Society an account of a visit made to Scotland by 
some Eaghah comedians, an event which stood quite apart la the 
of the ftirfWr drama, he would only revert to his former 
so far as was necessary to correct the prevailing i mpr essio n 
bad been entirely discountenanced by the reform- 
ly curious sad Interesting facta were stated in reference to 
tm» point, but our anxiety to give the fullest account possible of the 
Engttah visit, obliges us to pass them over.] 

Iar 1399, the people of Scotland were at length grati- 
fied by the performances of a regular company of come- 
dians from England ; and we can easily conceive the 
flsasare afforded to the courtiers by the announcement-— 

" The psuycrs art cam* hither, my lord!" 
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The clergy viewed the event with alarm, and used their . 
utmost endeavours to prevent the exhibitions taking place. 
On the whole, however, they showed less Uliberality 
than was evinced about the middle of last century on the 
appearance of Homes tragedy of Douglas. It may amp 
be urged in their defence, that the character of the per- 
formers may not have been so generally respectable as in 
our day ; for even their patron, King James, in a work 
composed in the very year of their visit, addresses Prince 
Henry in these words:—" Beware in making your 
sports your councillors, and delight not to keep ordina- 
rily in your company comedians or balladinos ;" and 
again, " beware of such tricks as only serve for comedians 
or balladinos to win their bread with !" 

Some writers expressly assert that the players visited 
this country in consequence of a special request made by 
James to the Queen of England. At all events, it ap- 
pears that they tasted of his bounty, and were supported 
against the interference of the kirk-sessions with a high 
band. The most distinct account of the squabble is to 
be found in Calderwood*s Manuscript History ; and the 
researches of the indefatigable Mr Pitcaim have furnished 
the following corroborative evidence of the correctness of 
Calderwood's statement ; — Imprimis, Two acts of the 
Privy Council of Scotland anent the English comedians : 
Seamdo, Seven entries, of different dates, in the Trea- 
surer's books, of sums paid to the players, or disbursed 
for their behoof. Mr Laing has added to these a serial 
of extracts from the Register of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, narrating the proceedings of that body relative to 
the comedians. After reading these documents, Mr 
Laing proceeded in these words : — M This event has sug- 
gested an Interesting enquiry. Guthrie the historian, 
mentioning the visit of these comedians to Scotland, says, 
( I have great reason to think that the immortal Shak- 
speare was of the number.' But If he had any ground foe 
the assertion, he has not stated it. In one of the volumes 
of Sir John Sinclair's Statistics! Account, that inde- 
fatigable author has considered the question, and after 
detailing the traditions in the neighbourhood of Dunsin- 
nane respecting Macbeth, collected by blm in the year 
1792, he draws the inference that Shakspeare had col- 
lected the materials for bis unrivalled drama upon the 
spot. The question remains, however, still very doubt-* 
ful, notwithstanding the coincidences adduced by the 
zealous baronet. The traditions might have been com* 
municated to Shakspeare by one of the performers whe 
had made the Scottish visit, even if all that was material 
to his purpose had not been contained in the English 
chronicles of the time. Moreover, even if the name of 
Shakspeare had actually occurred in the list ef perform- 
ers, we ought not to forget that the poet had a brother* 
on the stage, who died in the year 1608. 

" The English comedians either remained a long time 
in the coon try, or were induced to revisit it ; for we find, 
that in October 1601, after having fully gratified King 
James and the people of Edinburgh with their entertainr 
ments, they were ordered by his majesty to repair to 
Aberdeen, to amuse the people with the exhibitions of 
their 4 comedies and stage-plays.' It appears by an em- 
tract from the Council Records of Aberdeen, that they 
were recommended to the magistrates by the king's spar 
cial letter. The author of The Annals of Aberdeen in* 
forms us, that * they were presented by the inagistrajUjf 
with thirty-two marks for their services, besides being 
entertained with a supper on one of the nights of perform^ 
anee. At the same time, the freedom of the town wee 
conferred upon Lawrence Fletcher, the manager, am) 
each of his company.' It is worthy of remark, as bear* 
ing in some measure upon the question whether Shajfct* 
spears were among them, that Lawrence Fletd*er, beat 
uamed as manager, is the same to whom K,lng y*** *? 
granted, by bis patent ef 19th May, 1603, (twelve dajn 
after hie arrival in London,) along with William 5eaj*> 
spearc, Richard Burbage, and others their a asojfo t oa, 
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' freely to ratrtin the faculty of playing comedies, tra- 
gedies, histories, Interlude*, morals, pastorals, stage-plalaa, 
u well within their now usual bouse, called the Globe, 
a* within any convenient places, in any city and univer- 
sity within bin kingdom! and dominion*.' " 



JOTTINGS PROM AN ESSAYIST'S PORTFOLIO. 
By TTiomai AMnson. 



; I have somewhere read, often perform! 
it It frequently owes much of Its triumph to 
inre, at least It always calculate) on, 
and hopes for, iti aid. Those who live by professions 
where chance or fortune frequently, more than their own 
efforts, decide their amicus — as players, artists, &c, 
whose displays, however meritorious, may be totally 
unrewarded and neglected, but for some concurrence of 
circumstances over which they do not possess the slightest 
control — are remarkable for their enterprise. Life Isoften 
With them a gams of hazard, where, however, skill la 
■either unnecessary nor useless. 

I am old enough to recollect the celebrated Belioni, 
the Egyptian traveller, a> an itinerant posture-master, 
living by hia shift*. Ill* diacoverlea have astonished 
Europe. But they have been the mult of enterprise, not I 
• of learning ; for he was notdeeply versed in classical or ' 
Egyptian literature. Maynotthebclnginuredtotbeprlva. 
tions and disappointments, ivhich all of bis former profea- I 
sion often meet with, have enabled him to endure hard- I 
ahipa clever men would have shrunk from 1 Might not 
the risk, which a public performer runs in calculating ou 
popular favour, tend to make him fearless and confident? 
Would not the attention to the moat minute and most 
variable of all possible subjects which are worthy of oh- 
servatlon, the human countenance, which he who lives 
on the smiles of crowds must unceasingly pay, — would not 
It accustom him to note the moat trifling appearances and 
indications, which few not so prepared would have ob- 
served, and fewer regarded 7 — and from that habit, Is it 
not probable that the perspicacity which enabled him to 
discover the chambers of the Pyramid, and the tomb of 
Psamius, had It* rise ? His merit lies in the possession 
of a secret. That secret Is the power of minute obser- 
vation and skilful concatenation. To his former profea. , 
slon he probably owes both. 

Dull, timid, and weak men are, as It were, the cement 
of society,— the mortar which serve* to connect and bind 
the more valuable parts of the great fabric They are, 
like their supposed prototype, an Indispensable part of a su- 
perstructure, — a sort of trifling negative series of particles, 
which, however worthies* In themselves, cannot be done 
Without. They are the seasoning nf society — somewhat 
JllwrsJIysprinkled.tobesure. They give a goat and flavour 
to the social circle, which even attic salt cannot Impart. 
Paradoxical as it may appear, they are the finest possible 
breaks in the continuity of liveliness, and converse would 
actually become tame without them. A dull uniformity 
Would prevail, and we all know by experience that nothing 
palls aomnch as unvaried sprlghtllnesa, unshaded mirth, 
and unrelieved brilliancy. Deathlike dulness Itself la net 
so tiresome and fatiguing. When a boy, I have often made 
fireworks : once, In compounding a set of squibs, I for- 
got to mix up with the positives of saltpetre and gun- 
powder, the negative of pounded charcoal ; and In firing 
them off, each consisted of but one explosion, blight, no 
doubt, but transient also ; while the squib*, which were 
Tightly mixed up, were both bright, sparkling too, and 
'much more lasting; — besides, they did not scorch me. 
Doll sua are, then, to the world what charcoal 1* to 



The riches of the mineral world are bid, while those 
I of the animal and vegetable tribes challenge remark and 
1 observation. It will not, however, be denied, that the 
I concealed store* of the earth are as useful and ornamental 
for all the purposes of life, as the more obvious productions 
of nature ; though they are not revealed but by some 
physical convulsion, extraordinary occurrence, or by the 
skill and experience of the geologist. An analogy obtains 
between certain qualities and propensities of the human 
mind, and the inference* I would draw from the expe- 
rience of mankind on the admitted physical fact* above 
stated. The energies of the soul a 
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q ii ally veiled, under 1 
smootn covering ot every-oay occurrences. Propensities, 
whether to good or evil action*, may sleep dormant for 
years, nay, they may never, in the career of this life, be 
displayed, and yet their existence may be a* real aa though 
they were In a state of hourly developement. 

No man knows that he has not within him the will aud 
the impetus to commit crimes, as atrocious as those at 
the bare recital of which he shudders; nor the must 
abandoned and heartless criminal, that the " milk of 
human kindness" circulates not iu the bourn, though it 
bath never flowed forth In one genial drop of tenderness 
or affection. Circumstances are the midwivea of deed*. 
Men are acted upon differently by the same circumstances 
and vicissitudes; and crime may spring through one mind, 
from cause* which might have generated in another the 
highest moral virtues. 



Idleness and indolence are to the man of genius what 
rust is to the polished metal. It la lamentable to think 
on the ravages they have made in the finest minds, eating 
so deeply Into them, that the whole hare at last become 
Incorporate. Often, too, indolence is nourished and has 
it* rise from the self-same source as the noblest of mental 
peculiarities. To Indulge In contemplation— for itirlf 
only—is on* of the most alluring of pleasures. The 
bright and beautiful Ideas which present themselves to a 
mind so engaged, give a* much delight to the individual 
to whom tbey are suggested— even though they perish at 
the moment of their birth, to make room far the embryo 
creation* which crowd after them In close succession — as 
though they were chronicled on tablets of brass, or the 
enr-during monument of a nation's memory. I speak 
of the delight felt at tbe moment of their creation, not of 
the permanent and strengthening pleasure received from 
their reiteration when preserved, or the applause of 
crowds when popular. Some laborious writers instantly 
seize these evanescent wanderers, and, with patient indus- 
■n paper aa a butterfly collector does bia 
they are not, nor do they In general 
deserve to he, the author* whose memories are cherished 
with the deepest love, and whose works are graven on 
the fleshly tablets of a thousand congenial hearts. In 
reading their works, we think they have rendered us all 
they could give, and left as nothing to regret ; that they 
bare drawn their spirit to the lees, and *pun their airy 
web while a single particle of material remained. There 
Is In this, wherever displayed, a aordidness, even where 
no pecuniary profits could be reaped, which revolts us. 
It Is an ambition distinct from, and grovelling below, that 
noble thirst for fame which has caused the penning, 
at least, of mighty works, though some will hold tha 
aimpatHkm of none. An author of this description re- 
sembles a painter, who would admit no shading in his 
pictures, but filled every corner of biscanvaaa with gaudy 
lights and glaring pictures, on the ground that be could 
not afford room for what was In itself without eipresslon. 
These consideration* may serve to reconcile u* to the 
Imputed Indolence of many living and deceased writer*. 
There 1* now no want of authors nor of books : let, then. 
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poets enjoy their solitary thoughts unmolested ; the world 
is already rich enough in their productions ! 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 

EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Monday, January 10, 1831. 

Thomas Thomson, Esq.* Senior Vice-President, in the 

Chair. 

Present, — Sir Henry Jardine ; Messrs Nichol, Jardine, 
Si night, J. G. Craig, Rev. Dr Mackintosh Mackay, 
Dr Carson, Captain James Edward Alexander ; toge- 
ther with a number of the Fellows. Among the 
visitors, were Professors Leslie and Wallace, Monsieur 
Barrande, Dr Bougon, and many others. 

Ama the curator had announced a number of dona- 
tions, and after a very interesting collection of Anglo- 
Saxon coins, lately found in the Hebrides, had been exhi- 
bited, and a few remarks made upon them by the secre- 
tary, that gentleman proceeded to read several interest- 
ing original, letters, dated in 1672-3-4, of the celebrated 
James Gregorie, inventor of the telescope which bears 
his name ; communicated by permission of the owner, 
John Gregorson, Esq. of Ardtornish. One of these let- 
ters is particularly remarkable, as containing a notice of 
the variation of the needle so early as 1674. The varia- 
tion at St Andrews in that year was, according to Mr 
Gregorie, 3° 35'. 

There was then exhibited, by permission of Robert 
Hunter of Hunterston, Esq., a splendid and beautifully 
wrought antique brooch, or fibula, of silver, profusely 
ornamented with rich and elegant filigree work in gold, 
and in very perfect preservation. This brooch was found 
on Mr Hunter's property, in the parish of West Kilbride, 
Ayrshire. 

Mr T. G. Repp, F.S.A. Scot, made a few remarks 
on this beautiful antique, and gave translations of two 
Runic inscriptions, which appear on the back of the 
brooch. From the inscriptions, Mr Repp argues that 
this ornament belongs to the 13th century at latest. At 
the request of the Society, Mr Repp promised, at an early 
opportunity, to go more into detail on this subject, and 
to give some interesting notices, showing tbat the use of 
these brooches was very common among the Scandinavian 
nations, and not, as many suppose, confined to the Celts. 
The inscriptions, as translated into Latin by Mr Repp, 
stand thus, — Malorida possidet hanc fibulam, and Fibula 
AsfridiB. The names are those of women. 

Theie was next read a very spirited and distinct ac- 
count of a recent excavation at Pompeii, by a gentleman 
who was present. As we understand that this letter is 
to appear in the Transactions of the Society immediately, 
we shall return to this interesting subject when we come 
to review that publication. 



THE LONDON DRAMA. 



Regents Park, London, 
Monday, Jan. \0th, 1831. 

It is not more singular than true, that the Covent Gar- 
den Pantomime has been considerably more powerful since 
it became Powirless, Keeley*s Harlequin Fat being infi- 
nitely more effective than Power's Harlequin Pat, which, 
to be " in a concatenation'accordingly" with an Irish piece, 
was no small blunder. The Pantomimes of both thea- 
tres are, indeed, much improved by repetition ; both have 
hitherto drawn well, and gone off well ; and, save and 
except a trifling jealousy between the Drury-Lane Co- 
b^tacs, touching the extra splendour of the drapery of 
Qtbtmbvte Number Two, which has been, or is to be, 



remedied, by giving more spangles to Columbine Num- 
ber One, we have nothing further to record concerning 
them. Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and 
" the immediate heir of England," the Princess Victoria, 
had the Covent- Garden Harlequinade performed, as an 
early piece, on Friday last, when the audience right loy- 
ally insisted on having " God save the King," and far 
out-chorussed the professional singers on the stage. Miss 
Inverarity being recovered from her recent illness, has 
again appeared with all her original eclat ; and the other 
leading performances at each house have been the same as 
for some weeks past, excepting that Morton's " Henri 
Quatre" has been successfully revived at Drary Lane, 
with Macready in his original part of the kingly hero, 
and Farren and Mrs Waylett as Moustache and Louison, 
formerly enacted by Emery and Miss Stephens. Miss 
Kemble and her father played in the " Stranger" and the 
" Provok'd Husband," for the first time at Brighton, on 
Friday and Saturday last ; and on Wednesday next she is 
to appear in the new character of Bianca, in Milman's 
tragedy of " Fazio," after which Miss Mitford's " Inez 
de Castro" will be the ensuing novelty. 

Madame Vestris's debut as a wo-manager, as Leigh 
Hunt calls her, has been as successful as she could possibly 
have desired, much less have anticipated ; though three- 
fourths of her novelties have been, like Mister Boaden's 
soi-disant new edition of his " Life of Mrs Jordan," new 
in name only. " Mary Queen of Scots," by Calcraft, 
from Sir Walter Scott's " Abbot," has been played every- 
where ; the " Little Jockey" is Dimond's " Youth, Lore, 
and Folly," with Miss Foote as Arinette ; and " Clarissa 
Harlowe" is Murphy's farce of the " Old Maid." The 
real novelties, therefore, were Blanche's and Dance's 
burlesque burletta of " Olympic Revels," Pandora by 
Madame, and a " righte wittie and conceitede" address, by 
J. H. Reynolds, the barrister, also spoken by the Lady 
Lessee. The heads of the burletta are taken from a 
tale, called the " Sun Poker," in George Colman's 
" Eccentricities in Edinburgh," now re-manufactured into 
" Laughables for London ;" in which the whole heathen 
mythology figure, not merely " in their habits as they 
lived," but " with the habits they've contracted." This is 
really a clever piece, and well deserves its popularity. 

yeregrme Somerset. 



THE EDINBURGH DRAMA. 

The novelty of the week has been the revival of " The 
Heir at Law," with the appearance of Jones as Dr Pan- 
gloss. The whole comedy was well — nay, powerfully 
cast. Mackay's Lord Duberly, Murray's Zekiel Home- 
spun, Green's Dick Dowlas, Stanley's Kenrick, Denham's 
Stedfast, Brindal's Henry Moreland, Mrs Nicol's Lady 
Duberly, and, though last not least, Mrs Petti ngall's 
Cicely Homespun, were all, each after its kind, able and 
picturesque representations of individual character. But 
unquestionably the best of the whole was Jones's Dr 
Pangloss. Jones looks older than when we saw him 
last, and if we are to judge by such parts as Lord Ogleby 
and Dr Pangloss, he proposes deviating into a somewhat 
new line. The touch of advancing years which has fallen 
upon him perhaps makes this necessary : and, though we 
still hope to see him in some of those undying coats and 
waistcoats, breeches and silk stockings, which made his 
fops and men of fashion the very creatures of a perfumed 
bandbox, we do not expect to derive inferior pleasure 
from the graver but not less intellectual, carefully studied, 
and finished portraits which he now presents to us. Dr 
Pangloss is an elderly man, wearing the dress of the 
divines of the Church of England some sixty years ago ; 
his manners are scholastic and pedantic, and having spent 
the better part of his life in laborious and recluse studies, 
by which he has been able to obtain but a bare subsist- 
ence, he is wofully ignorant of the world, except in so 
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far m hit necessities have taught him, that philosophical 
dignity, however modi to be admired in the abstract, 
must be whistled down the wind, and sycophancy sub- 
stituted in its place, whenever personal aggrandisement is 
the object in view* This was precisely the sort of man 
into which Jones metamorphosed himself. His looks, 
his motions, bis tones, not in the broad outline alone, but 
in every minute particular, were these of the poor old 
tutor, who reverence* the classics, but feels them sink 
into insignificance when compared with his chance of 
obtaining, at any sacrifice of his own opinions, a regular 
Income. 

" IV« often wish'd that I had dear, 
For life— three hundred pounds a^year," 

was the sentiment which had taken entire possession of 
his soul, and one almost fancied that one saw the words 
written legibly on the hem of his garments and around 
the contour of his countenance. This is the great triumph 
of acting, — not to be flashy and brilliant by fits and 
starts, without any decided aim, or perception of what 
your author means, but to take an entire and compre- 
hensive view of a part, to step into it at once, and to 
remain wrapped up in it till the curtain'falls. Farren does 
this more than any other living actor; and if Jones is se- 
cond to him, he is not second to any one else. We make 
this remark with the full recollection that we. ourselves 
used to feel that there was a degree of sameness in Jones's 
representations, when he was a regular member of the 
Edinburgh oompany. But this he could scarcely have 
avoided, for the. majority of parts which he then played 
consisted of nothing but perpetual repetitions, under dif- 
ferent names, of that most monotonous and ieast-varying 
of all animal*, the lop, or man of fashion. In these he 
was perfect ; but to be perfect in one, of course implied 
thai nearly the same sort of perfection should pervade the 
whole. He has now, however, hit upon individuals be- 
longing to another species ; and ^n so far as we have yet 
had an opportunity of judging, he is delicately accurate 
In his delineations of them* We trust that he will per- 
form frequently throughout the season, for some of our 
best plays cannot be done well without him. 

Miss Jarman has appeared this week in four of those 
light and elegant little pieces to which she lends so pecu- 
liar a charm ;— " the White Phantom,"— " Perfection," 
— " The Wedding Day,"— and «* The Day after the 
Wedding." The success of such pieces depends entirely 
upon the lady who performs the first female part. If 
she be dull and stupid, they must necessarily appear so 
also ; if» on the contrary, she be full of the natural viva- 
dty of youth, with the easy grace and sprightly elegance 
of an accomplished woman, the effect they produce Is irre- 
sistible. We may look wide, wander far, and wait long, 
before we meet with an actress more completely calculated 
to ensure that effect than Miss Jarman. Were she lost 
to us, the truth of this would be felt by many who over- 
look it now. 

1&Vtt Cerberus. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TUm FOaVTg DEAD LOV«. 

I kwow thy early love is dead, 

And thou canst never love again ; 
And if thou eonldst, thou knowet full well 

To seek to win my heart were vain ; 
Yet I am sad to think how lone 

And cold this world must seem to thee, 
Thy young soul's cberish'd treasure gone— 

And nothing left but Memory ! 

I never saw that sainted child 
To whom thy vews and prayers were given! 



For, long before I met thee here, 

Her spirit had pass'd home to heaven ; 

But thou hast sung her in thy lays, 
The lost, — the beautiful,— the true, 

So well, I oft could half believe 
That once that angel one I knew ! 

I fed that she was good and fair, 

And I have wept o'er many a strain 
That told of waves of auburn hair 

Thou ne'er shalt wreathe with flowers again ! 
And brow of pensive moonlight thought, 

And form thou never more may'st see, 
And eyes with tenderest feeling fraught, 

That ne'er again shall gaze on thee ! 

Though many friends are round my way. 

To whom affection warm is due. 
Ah ! did she breathe whom thou didst love, 

I feel I should nave loved her too ! 
I should have shared her happy hours, 

Been sad, when sorrow paled her face ;— 
Perchance she would have given to me 

Within her gentle soul a place. 

Oh ! that the power were mine to track 

Her spirit's flight to yon far skies, 
And show thee all that now she is 

In the bright bowers of Paradise ;— 
Methinks that then with calmer mind 

Thy path of life thou wouldst pursue, 
And I along Its vale would find 

More flowers and sunshine scatter'd too. 

Gcrtrbde. 



STANZAS. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal, 

Sir,— The following stansas are taken from a Poem yet unpub* 
lished, and refer to the females of a most unfortunate family, who 
have sought an asylum amongst us, and who, whatever political 
errors may have been committed, have, as sufferers in the storms 
of life, very stvong claims on our kindness and commiseration. 
Should you think the verses deserving of a place in your excellent 
Journal, they are very much at your service. I remain, fee. 

A Constant Rxajjzb. 

Miewr I now raise my humble voice to Thee, 
Thou hapless wanderer in a vale of woe! 

Spite of thy years of anguish, can it be 

That heart still beats— that bosom still doth glow, 
At which fell horror alm'd her deadliest blow ? 

So young, yet so unhappy ! — ere the spring 
Of thy sad life had flown, behold the snow 

Of winter on the daughter of a king — 

Ah ! that from memory I could take the sting i 

A fatber^prison-doom'd ! Soon doom'd to die 
By an infuriate mob. A mother too, 

A beauteous mother, rent with agony I 

Torn from thy arms by a most brutal crew, 
Not left to fall by sorrow's shafts which flew, 

That had been charity—- but by the glave, 

The very self-same blood -stain'd glave, which dew, 

And sent that virtuous husband to the grave, 

Who lived a saint, and died the good, the brave I 

Tea ! still that heart doth beat, that bosom glows 
With other warmth than earthly power can give, 

Pure from the source whence " living water" flows, 
Which our Redeemer said, " Take, drink, and live /" 
And could a maddening discord also drive 

The widow'd mourner from her regal dome, 
With her two lovely scions ? — may they thrive 

And grow, and flourish, and long graceful roam, 

And find Edina, all they sought— a home/ 

AK1AK* 
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TO A LADY. 
By Thomas T. SiodtkrL 



Tine sea-ptnk — solitary flower ! 
Tufted on an olden tower, 
That hath almost look'd for aye 
On the waters rolling by, 
As if in an orphan mood, 
Sighing at its solitude, — 
Loveth not the bare, broad sea, 

Ladye] as I lore thee. 

The eagle— the imperial bird, 
In the unclouded heavens beard, 
Holding, as he soars in madness, 
His soliloquy of gladness, 
While the sun*s red image lies 
Eastward of the dewy skies, — 
Lores not wandering In glee, 

Ladye ! as I lore thee. 

The silent mefancuorj stream 

Caught at in the sudden gleam 

Of the moon, that lodketh under 

Her vizor of clouds in a mood of wonder; 

While its mossy waters tinge 

The wild beathbelTs fairy fringe, 

Lores not all alone to be, 

Ladye ! as I lore that. 

The homeless and the desolate, 

Sorrowful as is the mate 

Of a dove, in wasting weakness, 

Breathing away Its breath of meekness ; 

While a holy fall of sleep 

Lieth on his eyelids deep, 

Lores not a fair dream to see, 

Ladye ! as I love thee. 



ERE WS TWO MEET AGAIN, LOVE. 

Ens we two meet again, lore, 

Many a change will be ; 
The light of youth will wane, lore, 

And sadness fall an me, — 
Ere we two meet again, lore, 

As we are parting now, 
Ere we two meet again, love, 

To mourn a too rash tow. 

O ! bright, bright were the days, lore, 

That you and I have known ; 
Deep blessings on their memory, love, 

For they tbesanelves are gone ! 
And we are parting now, love, 

In sadness and in fear ;. 
Like a dark river's flow, love, 

Our joys will disappear. 

Ere we two meet again, lore, 

Warm feelings will turn cold ; 
Ere we two meet again, love, 

Our hearts will hare grown old ; 
A thousand cares and troubles, love, 

A thousand heartless joys, 
Will fill up our allotted time 

In weariness and noise. 

And vainly we*tl r emem b er, love, 
T he summer months of life, 

'With fond affections, buoyant hopes, 
And holiest feelings rile. 



To me they hare been all in all, 
Though strangely changed I 

To me they still are all In all, 
Though faded like a dream. 



Why did I ever know thee, lore, 

To be but as a blight 
Upon thy glad free spirit, lore, 

That should hare bask'd In light? 
Why did I ever know thee, love, 

Or why did fate decree. 
That, having given thee all my heart, 

I must be torn from thee? 

The world is full of mystery, lover— 

We know not why we live, 
We squander feelings carelessly, 

And know not what we give ; 
We pant for idle baubles, love, 

And acorn them when tbeyVe galn'd ; 
We feel ambition's worthlessness, 

Yet to her wheels are ebain'd. 

Ere we two meet again, love, 

In golden robe array'd, 
Good Fortune may have rain'd, love, 

Her smiles upon my head ; 
But all her useless smiles, love, 

Can ne'er atone to me 
For this dark boor of angutsh, love, 

This parting hour with thee. 
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h. g. b. 



TO VIVIAN. 



Thsek's not a form that Nature wears, 

Of fading or of bloom, 
Whether she glows fn summer's dress, 

Or droops in winter's gloom,— 
But to the poet's raptured eye 

A varied grace displays, 
To wales his soul to fresh delights, 

And brighter gild his lays. 

There's not a tone thy spirit hath 

Of sunshine or of shade, 
Whether thy cheek is flush'd with joy, 

Or pale hy sorrow made, — 
But flings round thee a thousand charms 

Unseen, unfelt before, 
To bind me with a deeper spell, 

And make me love thee more. 

Gists 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Ths Bishop of Chester has in the pre*, Lectures, practical and 
expository, on the Gospelf of Matthew sad Mark. 

" Memorabilia Curiiana," which bat been delayed by various 
additional information, wBl be out m s few days. 

Vegetable Cookery, with an Introduction, iseoinMlding abstU 
neaes from anhual-fbod sad mtc«Seatia«ik|won f bsemounesd. 

The fbrthenmiaf romanceof The Taiietlss, essaprehsnili a period 
in the anaals of French history from the first popular triumph m the 
fall of the Bastils, to the establishment of the supremacy of Napo- 
leon In the victory of Marengo. 

Captain Beeebsy 1 * Narrative of his Voyage to the Pacific, wham 
is nearly ready, wfll contain, among other interesting subjects, a 
more detailed account of the Mutiny of the Bounty, man has ever 
appeared. The work will be illustrated by numerous engmvinfiby 
Findon. 

Mr pulwar's new protection, " The Witness Twins/* maybe e» 
peeled ma few days* 
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Mrs Charles Gore's forthcoming work, to be entitled. The Histo- 
rical Traveller, is intended to form a present for young persons. It 
is to consist of a series of narratives connected with the most curious 
epochs of European history* and with the phenomena of European 
countries. 

Mr Robert Montgomery, the author of" Satan," " The Omnipre- 
sence of the Deity," dec. has a new poem in the press, entitled '* Ox- 
ford," which is on the eve of publication. Mr Montgomery is at pre- 
sent on a visit to Edinburgh. 

Oca Study Table.— New works still crowd upon us. Among 
others, we have this week received the first volume of the Sunday 
Library, edited by the Rev. Dr Dibdin, a publication of the Family 
Library description, to contain a selection of Sermons by eminent 
divines of the Church of England, chit- fly within the last half century, 
with occasional biographical sketches and notes;— The first volume 
of Lardner's Cabinet Library, which commences with MUUury Me- 
moirs of Field Mar thai the Duke of Wellington, by Captain Moyle 
Sherer, a book which we mean to read attentively, the more especially 
as we have been accustomed to consider Captain Sherer a clever man ; 
—The eighteenth volume of the Family Library, containing Voyage* 
and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus, by Washington Irving, 
a book which cannot tail to be an interesting one;— The Foreigner's 
BngUsh Conjugator, elucidated through French examples, in which 
all the mysteries of " Shall and Will," and " Should and Would," are 
illustrated, by our old acquaintance Justin Brenan, who<e books re- 
joice in the neat and tasteful exterior attractions assigned to them by 
Effingham Wilson j— Poems, Sacred and Miscellaneous, by James 
Gilborne Lyons, one of the Dublin publications of those spirited 
booksellers, Messrs Curry and Co., which we have not yet had time 
to read :— The Prometheus ofJEschylus, edited for the use of schools 
and colleges, by that excellent scholar and most accurate of classical 
printers— Valpy; — Observations on the Duty of Sea-borne Coal, a 
pamphlet on an important subject, which does not, however, come 
altogether within the range of our studies ;— A Description of the 
Chanonry, Cathedral, and King's College of Old Aberdeen, in the 

Krs 17*4-5, a work of considerable local interest, printed in a very 
idsome style, from the MS. of William Orem, town-clerk of Aber- 
deen In 1715, preserved, since his death, in the library of King's 
College, and calculated to throw additional light on the earlier his- 
tory of Scottish towns and universities ; — The Harmonicon, a Monthly 
Journal of Music, for January 1881, a very tespectably conducted 
work, the present Number of which contains, among other pieces of 
music, an air by John Daniel of Aberdeen, for the ballad of ** Mary 
Jamlesou," which appeared originally in the Liter at y Journal, and 
which has been still more successfully set to music by Mrs Orme, of 
this city ;— The first Number of The JhUilnburgh University Maga- 
zine, the contents of which are very creditable to its conductors, and 
the poem entitled " The Wandering Jew," is indicative of very con- 
siderable poetical abilities ;— The fourth volume of Bell's System of 
Popular and Scientific Geography, the three previous volumes of 
which we have already had occasion to mention in high terms, and 
their reputation is not likely to suffer by the fourth, which, with its 
excellent paper, elegant typography, and carefully executed maps, 
and other illustrations, is calculated to reflect honour on the press of 
Glasgow \—A Help to Professing Christians in Judging their Spirit- 
ual State and Growth in Grace, by the Rev. John Barr, already 
favourably known as a theological writer, and entitled now to still 
more estimation. 

Finb Arts-— We learn that a collection of antique paintings, lately 
purchased by the Royal Institution, is about to be exhibited. The 
exhibition is only delayed because a few of them have not yet ar- 
rived; but there is reason to hope that it will open on or about the 
15th of this month. Competent Judges assure us that there are some 
valuable works among these pictures. We believe they are intend- 
ed as the commencement of a National Gallery. This is spirited and 
praiseworthy. The Board of Trustees have also evinced a liberal 
. spirit by throwing open their valuable collection to the public But 
we shall say more of these matters in our next, as also of the high 
promise of a good exhibition in the Scottish Academy. 

Laurrmck Macdomald.— We understand that a number of the 
friends of Mr Laurence Maedonald, who are desirous of testifying 
therr high respect for his talents and character previous to his ap- 
proaching departure from Scotland, have solicited his presence at a 
public dinner, to take place in the Waterloo Hotel, on Saturday the 
19th Instant, at five o'clock* and that the following gentlemen have 
. agreed to act as stewards : 

The Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, Bait. James L'Amy, Esq. 

Sir Alexander Mulr Mackensie, Bait. J. Watson Gordon, Esq. 

The Solicitor-General. George Combe, Esq. 

- Professor Wilson. William Simpson, Esq. 

Professor Napier. W. Weir, Esq. 

C. Stewart Menteith, Esq. Henry a Bell, Esq. 

We have no doubt that this dinner will be numerously attended. 
There Is some expectation of Sir Walter Scott being in the chair, and, 
falling him. Professor Wilson. 

Cn it-Chat from Glasgow*— Ducrow, the indescribable, the 
Inimitable, Is with us. Hit " tableaux' are not germane to our 



vulgar appetites It would seem, however; for, exquisite— I had 
almost said, divine— as they are, the ** Nobs" have not turned out to 
them I Pritchard accompanied him, and dressed and played Raphael 
admirably, in despite of the fustian he had to spout of Mr Somerset's. 
He seems to have thorough *' bottom" in his arduous profession. — 
Nicholson, the Prince of flute-players, has been here arranging for 
his concert of Wednesday next, the 19th. It will be brilliant ; for 
all the " distinguished" of Glasgow are patrons of him and the Stock- 
hausen, who is to be here also.— The Andersonian soirees keep up 
their interest. The indefatigable president read a paper on the 
Craigleith fossil tree last night, full of a fine and subtle philosophy ; 
and Professor Graham told us what the scientific world had done 
during the last six months, in a delightful conversational way.— We 
have actually perpetrated the publication of a 4to this week, and a 
very pretty, as well as very able one it is— Mr Dobie on the Crawfurd 
Peerage. It has all the interest of a romance, and the accuracy of a 
genealogy. 

Chit-chat from Brrwick-ojv-Twrrd.— We are so deeply 
plunged in burgh politics here, that our chit-chat has not much ge- 
neral interest. This political war is carried on to so great an extent 
as to have been the means of crushing a couple of mechanics' insti- 
tutes, some spouting clubs, and various other societies. A weekly 
pocket-magazine has, however, been commenced, and promises to suc- 
ceed. If we add a weekly newspaper, we sum up the whole of our 
literary undertakings, though, formerly, the publication of books 
was carried on to some extent by two or three active publishers.— 
We do not expect any manager to try our Theatre this season, as 
Mr Bass's attempt did not meet his wishes in the last — We have a 
casino every three weeks in our Red Lion ball-room, which is attend- 
ed so numerously by fashionable-looking people, that a stranger 
would be somewhat surprised ; but Berwick has always been famed 
for a speedy importation of London novelties.— Mr Thompson, the 
lecturer on steam-machinery, who lately received so much injury in 
his legs, by the bursting of the boiler of his locomotive engine, is 
now recovering, though at first despaired of. — Our pier has lately 
received Che addition of a handsome lighthouse at its extreme point. 

Theatrical Gossip, — Novelty — novelty — is every thing in London* 
The great mass of the play-going people there have no opinions of 
their own ; they care for nothing but what is new. Hence the papers 
teem with long puffs of the new Olympic Theatre, most of which we 
believe to be humbug ; for, though Vestris is a smart woman, she has 
neither taste nor talent sufficient to conduct a dramatic establish- 
ment on an elegant, liberal, and enlightened plan. Let this be set 
down as o*r opinion, though the Cockneys blow till they crack their 
cheeks.— Macready's personation of Werner continues to hold a high 
place in public estimation.— An opera, by a British compos er of the 
name of Monck Mason, is to be produced speedily at the King's 
Theatre.— Miss I. Paton has been performing at Aberdeen, assisted, 
in the musical department, by her sister, Miss E. Paton.— Miss Louisa 
Jarman has accepted of an engagement for a limited period in Aber- 
deen, to play the first parts in opera.— We are informed that Mr 
Hooper has been re-engaged to succeed Mr Green, who is about to 
leave Edinburgh. We hope he will not forget to take his blue waist- 
coat with him, which will no doubt make an impression at the Olym- 
pic—The pantomime of " Mother Bunch" has had a fair run, and 
has drawn excellent half-price houses. — Last night " Masaniellu" was 
revived, but HorncasUe played Masanldlo, 

Wkiily List or Performances. 

January 8 — 14. 

Sat. Barber of Seville, 4; RaphaePs Dream, 

Moiv. The White Phantom, Perfection, 4- GUderoy, 

Turns. Barber of Seville, The Day After the Wedding, 4/ Mother 

Bunch. 
Wid. The Heir-at-Law, The Wedding-Day, 4- Do, 
Thurs. The White Phantom, Perfection, 4; Do, 
Fru Masanietto, 4- Do. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thr ingenious papers " On the Constitution of Human Nature," 
we cannot find room for immediately, and we even hesitate to enter 
at all upon a subject so comprehensive*—" An Adventure in the 
South of France,- by " J. Y." of Berwick, is a well-told tale, but 
too long for our pages. It lies at the publisher's rill called for. 

The poetical communications of " Lor ma," and of ." Thomas 
Brydson," shall have a place ;— perhaps, also, those of " Tbirsis," 
and •• G. B."— The verses entitled, •• An Eastern City," by " R. G." 
of Berwick,— the Ballads by " J. L," of Langholm,— the Lines by 
" Pictor."-and the Stanzas by " T. M." will hardly suit us. 

Ou r readers will observe, that we have given to-day an additional 
half-sheet, in order to overtake as many of the new publications as 
possible, 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



The Hiifrjf of Chivalry. By G. P. R. James, ,Esq. 
(Bring At' National Library. Vol IV.) London. 
Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 

About eighteen months ago, we were requested to 
write a History of Chivalry for one of the monthly Lib- 
raries, or Miscellanies, now so much in vogue. We 
promised to devote some attention to the subject, with 
the view of ascertaining the probable success of aaftb a 
work. The result of our studies wan, that no such 
thing ccmld be written as a History of Chivalry, for that 
t h aw ems nothing definite and tangible — no principle of 
■ietitsjnt prist enn* in what is usually denominated Chi- 
valry. In as for as we could perceive, Chivalry was not 
t concatenation of successive events clearly marked out 
and capable of standing by themselves, but merely a cer- 
tain feature of society, varying in different countries, and 
modified into different shap<« by the political and moral 
changes which, in the course of several centuries, neces- 
sarily occurred in Europe. We felt, therefore, that a 
History of Chivalry would be a history not of a substance 
Vat of a property, not of events but of feelings, not of 
realities bat of ideas. Chivalry appeared to us to be some- 
what of the nature of a cameleon, whose colours, though 
independent of itself, are of too unsubstantial and fleeting 
a nature to be separated from the body to which they seem 
It belong. In looking into the works of both ancieut 
and modern writers upon Chivalry, to see how they got 
ever this difficulty, we invariably found that they did 
not get over it at all, but that what they were pleased to 
term a history of Chivalry, was neither more nor less than 
a history of warlike adventures, of which the Crusades 
ware the principal, intermingled with copious descriptions 
of the arms and accoutrements which the better sort of 
ssUliers were expected to wear, and of certain ceremonies 
which those who volunteered their services in the public 
cause agreed to go through. These writers, and we could 
not 'winder at it, did not introduce us to any broad stream 
of narrative, down whose waters Chivalry floated like a 
pngnant, gradually swelling into greater magni- 
aa tributary rivers joined its coarse, and as many 
a little fleet weighed anchor from the neighbouring shores 
and fol lo wed In its wake. We found, on the contrary, 
that Chivalry, even in its best days, sparkled like a few 
random gems among a quantity of dross, or like a sub- 
terranean fire pressed down and restrained by the incum- 
bent mass, yet breaking oat at intervals, sometimes where 
least expected, and not nnfrequently where It was but 
slightly understood. We found that at no period was the 
general population of a country disposed to be one whit 
mora chivalrous than they are at this present moment. In 
the year of grace 1831 ; and that the few more gallant 
spirits which occasionally arose, were then, as they are 
now, meteors that glittered Cor a time and disappeared. 
Thare srers, it is true, some large military societies band- 
ed together on rather a more elegant scale than our regi- 
ments of volunteers ; bat no one who studies attentively 
tha rim and p rogre ss of such bodies as the Templars and 



the Knights of Malta, will fail to perceive that these in- 
stitutions were disfigured by many evil passions and tur- 
bulent actions, as uulike what we are given to understand 
the spirit of Chivalry would inculcate, as the excesses of 
a Belgiau mob or the vulgar imbecilities of a Masonic 
Lodge. Our dream of Chivalry therefore faded, and we 
declined the task of attempting to re-unite its broken frag- 
ments into an harmonious whole. 

It is more than probable that Mr James was not dis- 
posed to take this view of the matter, else be would 
never have gone through so much laborious reading and 
investigation as he must have submitted to before he was 
able to prepare a work like that now before us. We have 
described some of the books which have been appearing 
in these Family Libraries, by the expressive monosyl- 
lable whack ; but this Is a volume evidently written with 
so much care, and so redolent of research in every page, 
that it is entirely above the chance of having so disagree- 
able an epithet applied to it. Still, however, much as 
we respect the talent which its author evinces, we must 
be permitted to say that it has not succeeded in convin- 
cing us, that as " I by itself 1" makes a letter, chivalry 
by itself chivalry makes a history. What does Mr 
James's book contain? It is divided into fifteen chap- 
ters ; — of these the greater part of the three first is taken 
up with some general introductory matters concerning 
the origin of what is called chivalry, the education and 
services of a knight, and privileges and duties of knight- 
hood ; and then we descend all at once to the period of 
the Crusades, and from the latter end of the third chapter 
to the commencement of the fifteenth, the scene lies 
almost continually in Palestine ; or, at all events, the 
narrative never disconnects itself from the fortunes of 
those princes and armies who marched in such multitudes 
from Europe to the Holy Land. Now, in all the era* 
saders' wars, if we set aside the tolerably romantic aim 
for which they fought, we must frankly avow that we 
see nothing whatever to distinguish them from any other 
wars, and certainly discover nothing half so chivalrous 
in their nature (if we must use the word chivalrous) as 
in the elder wars of Greece and Home. Where was 
there ever a band of so devoted knights as those who 
fought at Thermopylae ? What preux chevalier ranks 
higher, or so high, as Marcus Curtius, or Mutius Scav 
vola ? True, military and religious orders — the Red and 
the White Cross Knights — flourished in the time of the 
Crusades ; but they did not constitute Chivalry, else why 
give us only occasional glimpses of their deeds among the 
general armaments with whom they were associated? 
In his fifteenth, and last chapter, Mr James informs us 
of the melancholy fate of the Templars on their return 
to Europe, and of the more fortunate career of the 
Knights of St John, in Rhodes and Malta ; aud having 
thus brought us down to the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, concludes a very able and interesting work, but, by 
his good leave, no more a history of chivalry than any 
other book which was ever written on the subject is a 
history of chivalry. 

Our readers will perceive that we wish to draw a 
distinction between the intrinsic excellence of Mr Jamea'a 
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work, and the appositeness of iu title. The former 
secures oar high respect ; the latter, we think, misleads. 
We "are almost Inclined to hope that Mr James will him- 
self admit the truth of these remarks ; and to show, at 
all events, that he was not unaware of the difficulty he 
had to encounter, we shall quote the three first pages of 
his book, in which he boldly, and with the praiseworthy 
precaution of a clear thinker, attempts a definition of 
chivalry. It will be seen, however, by the last para- 
graph of our extract, that he is obliged, after all, to have 
recourse to something vague, shadowy, and unseen, which 
he calls, not chivalry itself, but the spirit of chivalry : 

A DEFINITION OF CHIVALRT. 

" The first principles of whatever subject we may attempt 
to trace in history are ever obscure : but few are so entirely 
buried iu darkness as the origin of chivalry. This seems 
the more extraordinary, as we find the institution itself 
suddenly accompanied by regular and established forms to 
which we can assign no precise date, and which appear to 
have been generally acknowledged before they were reduced 
to any written code. 

" Although definitions are dangerous things, Inasmuch 
aa the ambiguity of language rarely permits of perfect accu- 
racy, except in matters of abstract science ; it is better, as 
far as possible, on all subjects of discussion, to venture 
some clear and decided position, that the subsequent reason- 
ing may be fixed upon a distinct and unchanging basis. 

" If the position itself be wrong, it may be the more' 
speedily proved so, from the very circumstance of standing 
forth singly, uninvolved in a labyrinth of other matter ; 
and if it be right, the arguments that follow may always be 
more easily traced, and afford greater satisfaction by being 
deduced from a principle already determined. These con- 
siderations lead me to offer a definition of chivalry, to- 
? ether with some remarks calculated to guard that definition 
rom the consequences of misapprehension on the part of 
others, or of obscurity on my own. 

" When I speak or chivalry, I mean a military institu- 
tion, prompted by enthusiastic benevolence, sanctioned by 
religion, and combined with religious ceremonies, the pur- 
pose of which was, to protect the weak from the oppression 
of the powerful, and to defend the right cause against the 
wrong. 

" Its military character requires no proof; but various 
mistaken opinions, which I shall notice hereafter, render it 
ry to establish the fact, that religious ceremonies of 



some kind were always combined with the institutions of 
chivalry. 

" All those written laws and regulations affecting knight- 
hood, which were composed subsequent to its having taken 
an acknowledged form, prescribed, in the strictest manner, 
various points of religious ceremonial, which the aspirant 
to chivalry was required to perform before be could be 
admitted into that high order. 

" What preceded the regular recognition of chivalry as 
an institution is entirely traditional ; yet in all the old 
romances, fabliaux, sirveutes, ballads, &c, not one instance 
is to be found in which a squire becomes a knight, without 
some reference to his religious faith. If he be dubbed on 
the battle field, he swears to defend the right, and maintain 
all the statutes of the noble order of chivalry, upon the cross 
of bis sword : he calls heaven to witness his vow, and the 
saints to help him in its execution. Even in one of the 
most absurd fables of the chivalrous ages, wherein we find 
Saladin himself receiving the order of chivalry from the 
hands of Count de Tabarie, that nobleman causes the infidel 
sultan to be shaved, and to bathe, as a symbol of baptism, 
and then to rest himself upon a perfumed bed, as a type of 
the repose and joy of Paradise. These tales are all fictitious, 
it is true ; and few of them date earlier than the end of the 
12th century ; but at the same time, as they universally 
ascribe religious ceremonies to the order of knighthood, we 
have every reason to suppose that such ceremonies formed a 
fundamental part of the institution. 

" Before proceeding to enquire into the origin of chivalry, 
I must be permitted to make one more observation in regard 
to my definition— namely, that there was a great and in- 
dividual character in that order, which no definition can 
fully convey. I mean the spirit of chivalry ; for indeed it 
was more a spirit than an institution ; and the outward 
forms with which it soon became invested, were only, in 
truth, the signs by which it was conventionally agreed that 
those persons who had proved in their initiate they poa- 



the spirit, should be distinguished from the other 
classes of society. The ceremonial was merely the public 
declaration, that he on whom the order was conferred, was 
worthy to exercise the powers with which it invested him. 
But still, the spirit was the c/Uvalry." 

We here find our author confessing at the very outset, 
that chivalry was " more a spirit than an institution ;" 
consequently he must have felt, and the sensation would 
be an odd one, that he was about to write the history of 
a spirit. 

Be this as it may, we shall not dwell on the matter 
any longer, but gladly turn to the more pleasing task of 
bearing our unhesitating testimony to the luminous and 
energetic style in which Mr James conducts his narra- 
tive, and to the great mass of correct and solid informa- 
tion which his work contains. We have seldom seen so 
much condensed, with equal perspicuity and elegance, 
into so small a space. The whole events of the Crusades 
are fciade to pass in panoramic review before us ; and 
without any ambitious parade of fine writing, a series of 
graphic and vivid descriptions, intermingled frequently 
with sound philosophical observations, and comprehensive 
views of the state of society, prevents the reader's atten- 
tion from flagging for a moment. We select at random 
the following specimen of the work, which will be read 
with interest : 

ANECDOTES OF THE EARLY CRUSADERS. 

" Many anecdotes are told of the first crusaders by their 
contemporary historians, which, though resting on evidence 
so far doubtful as to forbid tbeir introduction as absolute 
facts, I shall mention, in exemplification of the manners 
and customs of the time. 

" The number of women and children who followed the 
first crusaders to the Holy Land, is known to have been 
immense ; but it is not a little extraordinary, that in spite 
of all the hardships and dangers of the way, a great multi- 
tude of both arrived safe at Jerusalem. The women we 
find, on almost all occasions, exercising the most heroic 
firmness in the midst of battles and destruction ; and Gui- 
bert gives a curious account of the military spirit which 
seized upon the children during the siege of Antioch. The 
boys of the Saracens, and the young crusaders, armed with 
sticks for lances, and stones instead of arrows, would issue 
from the town and the camp, and under leaders chosen 
from amongst themselves, who assumed the names of the 
principal chiefs, would advance in regular squadron*, and 
fight in the sight of the two hosts, with a degree of rancour 
which showed to what a pitch the mutual hatred of the 
nations was carried. Even after the crusaders had fallen 
in battle, or had died of the pestilence, their children still 
pursued their way, and getting speedily accustomed to 
fatigue and privation, evinced powers of endurance equal 
to those of the most hard v warriors. 

" With the army of the Cross also, was a multitude of 
men— the same author decla res who made it a profession 
to be without money ; they walked barefoot, carried no 
arms, and even preceded the beasts of burden in the march, 
living upon roots and herbs, and presenting a spectacle both 
disgusting and pitiable. A Norman, who, according to all 
accounts, was of noble birth, but who, having lost his horse, 
continued to follow as a foot-soldier, took the strange reso- 
lution of putting himself at the head of this race of vaga- 
bonds, who willingly received him for their king. Amongst 
the Saracens these men became well known under the name 
of Thafursj (which Guibert translates Trv dentes,) *nd were 
held in great horror, from the general persuasion that they 
fed on the dead bodies of their enemies; a report which was 
occasionally justified, and which the King of the Thafurs 
took care to encourage. This respectable monarch was 
frequently iu the habit of stopping his followers, one by one, 
in any narrow defile, and ot causing them to be searched 
carefully, lest the possession of the least sum of money 
should render them unworthy of the name of his subjects. 
If even two sous were found upon any one, he was instant- 
ly expelled from the society of his tribe, the king bidding 
him contemptuously buy arms and fight. 

" This troop, so rar from being cumbersome to the army, 
was infinitely serviceable, carrying burdens, bringing m 
forage, provisions, and tribute, working the machines in 
the sieges, and, above all, spreading consternation amongst 
the Turks, who feared death from the lances t>f the knights 
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less than that further consummation they hard of, under 
the teeth of the Thafura. 

- Mercy towards (he Turk) to considered, by the con. 
ten-ipttmry i:leri.-y. In ivhmu we mvr nil m-i-mtuls i'if the cru- 
sades, aa ao great a weakness, that perhaps fewer instances 
of it arc on record than really look place ; for we seldom 
find any mention of clemency to an infidel, without blame 
Win* attached In it. Thin, tin- pruniise of Tancred lonve 
Mm Turk, on the root' ..f the Temple, i. hnjhlycensured. as 
Well a* the act of the Count of Toulouse, In granting their 
lJ¥ea to some 500 wrctchea who bad taken refuge in the 
lower of David. 

" One deed of this kind is r-il<l i.f H ild«-in I,, more a* 
in it-* consequences it suved the king 1 ! person, than aa any 
thing praiseworthy in Itself. Passing along one day on 
horseback, after his troops hud been emploved ill wanting 
Ike country, Baldwin is uid to have met with an Arabian 
-woman, who had been taken in labour by the way. He 
covered her with bin own cloak, ordered her (o be protected 



(■) hi. 



aving 



eft her 



.-kin. 



, he pursued his march. The 

chances of the desultory warfarenf those times soon brought 
back her husband to the spot, and his gratitude was the 
■tore ardent, a* the Iwrn ill In' had r,-i -,-ired was unusual and 
unexpected. After the fatal day of Kamula, while Bald- 
win, with but fifty companions, besieged In the ill-fortified 
cattle uf that place, was dreaming of nothing but how to 
atll his life dearly, a single Arab approached the gale* In 
the dead uf the night, and demanded to speak with the king. 
Be wac, in consequence, brought to Baldwin's presence, 
-where he recalled to In- niiinl tin- kindness once shown to 

the Arab woman, hi- wife ; nod (I offered to lead him 

aafely through tbe line, of (he enemy. The fate of Pales- 
line it that awuiNii hum; Mpmi Il.iUum's life, and, trust- 
ing himself in the hands uf the Arab, he was faithfully 
mducted to bis own camp, ' where he appeared,' says 
William of Tyre, ' like the morning star breaking through 



" Superstition, whl 


h, in that age, was at ita height in 


Esrope, was, nf count 


, not unknutvil it, I'jlesliiic; l.-nl all 


Mi of visions were st 


en. Battles, according to Ihe Mmik- 




hi relics nuil prayers, more than 
A part of (he Holy Cross was said 


by swords and lances. 


tabe found In Jemsa 




BaamJtMaBtiJVri 


v tinned, and n-r tind otie id' ll.e 


■.'■„■ S>,i.,i.t M<fi,r Vimi-i: GIioms 




■ on every occasion, and the Devil 


■:.„-.. it. In more tbar 


line iu.li.iiic, appeared to lllr i:ru- 



■den, tempting tli iviili > nuiiiniI' art, to all kinds 

sf Crimea. The evil spirit, however, often-indeed gene- 
rally—found himself cheated by his victims in the end, 
who. by repentance, gifts to the church, and fanatical ob. 

their bond."' 

We are glad that a man of so well-cultivated a mind, 
and uf information ao extensive, should have taken up 

reverts to tbe more flowery paths of imaginative litsra- 
tare, or continues his researches in the graver walk of 
history, he will have no cause to regret his intercourse 
with the fervid spirits and warm hearts of this our 



[^published.) 
We open this book with a feeling of the moat profound 



saelancholy. January ban not yet i-l 

a dogged 






has set in, apparently wi 

tbe same emotion that we should devour the biography 
•fa lately lost, and warmly beloved friend. The ire: la 
fsiie — we saw the last of it, — attenuated as 
sumption. — honeycombed like an old cannon,- 
day. The Ice is gone ; and May with her fl 
i;.-rry -ins- j June and July with their coi 
streams, o'erbung with greenwood ; Autumn with her 
" red-lipped fruitage," 

g through the miit and dew, 



at its rough, 
alderman ic 



hivering r 
nigh friendly, i 



an." Whales 
ir affection e'er 
: monster, trembling 



:y, beneath whose tread ita brittle sub- 
stance may shrink like woman's delicate and maiden love. 

But a truce to vain repining, and lei us look at the 
work before us. We know it to be compiled by a curler, 
and Ihe son of a curler ; by one of whom no less an au- 
thority than the Etirick Shepherd bas pronounced that 
he "playsagood stane." The truth la, that he was early 
initialed into all tbe mysteries of this noble game. While 
yet in short-clothe* did bis venerable father expound to 
him the mysteries of " Inwicking," " chuckling up the 
port," " lying in thebosom of the winner," " kittling," and 
" coming under his grannies wing." Through a long 
and active discharge of his parochial duties, he found the 
chief amusements uf bis leisure hours in the cultivation 
of his curling talents. And now, retired to the " chim- 
ney neuk of Hid," the old boy finds delight in fighting 
" oil his battles o'er again," 

Curling Is essentially a clerical ;imt Independent of 
our veueroble friend, is there not Somerville of Carrie, 
alike master of the gun and the curling-stone ? la thera 
not the venerable individual who has so long presided 
over our University, the father of the Highlands? Nor 
is it onlyamnng modern rlergymen that we find this in- 
clination. On consulting the pages of our erudite author, 
we find a Bishop or Orkney was accused early in the 
seventeenth century of carrying his love of the sport ao 
far as to forget, In his ardour, the sanctity of the Sabbath. 

mm toUit mum. It is eieetly the amusement In which 
a clergyman ought to relax, with all his flock around 
him. Steadied by his erampits on tbe slippery board, 
his presence adds a grace, and gives a gentle sobered hila- 
rity to the high flow of spirits excited by the hollow 
roaring of the stones as they fly along the lee, Ihe keen 
■y faces all around. It Is well and justly 



•|.lllh..l 






daresay, you must have often remark. 
ed, that among those who are truly emhued with the 
spirit of the game, there exists a degree of punctilio and 
etiquette, even among the commonest artisans, which 
would reflect credit upon many in n far superior station J 
and though it is c.nifesscdly siiTiicuTutt of a boisterous 
gome, yet I can honestly aver, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, I never heard an oath or an indecent expression 
made use of upon the lee. All ranks are there mixed 
together — the lower aeem anxious to prove themselves 
nut unworthy uf the society of their superiors — and the 
latter are ownre that they would have just cause to be 
ashamed, were ihry in yi'-M to tin' liiruicr in those pointB 
which are essential ill constituting a true gentleman. 
Had this not been the rase, and had I found that I could 
uut have Indulged myself in Ibis exhilarating sport with- 
out coinpromi-iui; ihe ilriii'al clun-.nlcr. urcat though tbe 

pressed my ardour as a curler." litis Is It 



Curling is 
We confess 



Fly, .... 



f considerable antiquity. Our 
ke out that It Is as old as Ossian. 
iot think that he has altogether 
The passage which he quotes runs thus : — - 
I Marveii, fly ! Amid the drat*, of stones 



Mif might!" 



Tills Is i 



ly vague, and Is, if any thing, i 
now relegated, along with tales of hobgoblins, to the ju- 
venile portion uf the community, and known to the vul- 
gar under the designation of" Duck." But tbe question 
is happily rendered immaterial, for on the 20th of Dee. 
lost, a curling-stone was dug out of the foundation of the 
old house of Loig, in Strath iillan, having tbe date 1611 
deeply engraven upon It. Now, all the world knajwi 
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(hat the pwmi of 0"im 
half of the eighteenth c 
gnme of curling, whethei 
older than they are. 

The origin of the game in indeed, as Gibbon n-ould My, 
" loit amid the clouds of antiquity ;" which, brln|{ inter, 
pre ted, mrnns la ■ Scotch mitt. Cnmden mentions it »■ 
early »s 1C07. But the stone already mentioned as bear, 
ing ■ date only four yean later, ia highly finished. Then 
■re, however, certain " piltyrocks," or " kming-stanes," ai 
present in the possession of the Duddint;Mone Curling So- 
ciety, which were some years ago fished out of the Loch " 
Linlithgow. The extremely rude workmanship of tin 
earliest specimens of the curling-stone, bespeak an i 
long anterior to that which could product such a II 
specimen of art as the Strathnllan stone. Now there t 
two facts mentioned by onr author, which, taken in re: 
nexinn with these, are of gveat importance: — 1st, Tli 
the technical language of the game is unsubdued Teuton! 
and 2d, That it la but little known to the north of the 
Forth— we bel ieve notatali among oar Celtic population. 
It only remains to add, (a circumstance for which wear.* 
likewise indebted to our erudite author,) that Kilian, in 
his Dictionary, render. KUylcn KaUtyten (evidently the 
same with the Scotch kitting) by — ludcrt maiti* live glo- 
bis glaaala, ctrtare discia in tijunre glaciato. There can- 
not be a doubt — as the Lord Advocate Is accustomed to 
•ay when winding up a case in which he has been force*; 
to plead in the face of law. equity, and justice — theiv 
cannot be adoubt that curling was imported into till;- 
country by our Saxon ancestors at their first advent. 

The difference betwixt the first rude dawnlngs of the 
game and Its present advanced state, is Immense; but we 
are reluctantly obliged to pass them over uncelebrated, 
referring our readers simply to the ample chronicle of the 
author of Curlinna. There he will And described the 
ska ting- curlers upon the late Unkeof Atholl'splan — and 
interesting notices of Carole's and Somervilte's artificial 
rinks. We cannot, however, refrain from lamenting t hi 
Indications contained In the two last-mentioned inventions 
that Curling ha* passed Its high and palmy state, and is 
on the eve of degenerating Into one of ht/per-rr.Biuunriit. 
All artificial substitutes for a broad loch, and * yard- 
deep frost, drgraiie curling. The great beauty of the game 
Is, that In playing at it, we conquer him who hath con- 
quered vegetable life — laugh In John Frost's face — pluck 
Ills frosty beard — and play with his innocuous weapons. 
It is even proposed by onr degenerate Sybarites to invent 
a substitute for Ice, and curl In the dog-days. Would ll 
not be better to play billiards at once? Curling owe* one 
hulf Its charms to the rarity of Its occurrence. 

But it is high time that we were giving our readers aome 
notion of the book we have been — or ought to have been 
— criticising. The truth is, that this i* no easy taak. The 
learned author seem* to have laboured under the embarrai 
del richeaei — to have been rather at a loss how to arrange; 
Dia materials. The first chapter i«entitled," Preliminary j" 
the second, " Historical ;" the third, " Descriptive ;" the 
fourth, " Initiatory ;" the fifth, " Panegyrical," Then fol- 
low* an Interlude, entitled " Bonsplelana." The eighth 
chapter (for, from some unaccountable aversion on the part 
of the author to the mystlo number seven, there is none 
having that numeral prefixed) la Mechanical; the ninth 
treats of artificial rink* ; the tenth ia again an interlude, 
into which the compiler, In order to bring up his lee- way, 
lias Interwoven all his odds and ends, snatches of know- 
ledge and reverend saws. The eleventh contain* the con- 
stitution of the Curling Court. The twelfth is "poetical" 
— being a collection of curling songs. An appendix la 
added, containing the Rule* of the Locbmaben Curling 
Society, a list of the Curling Club* In Scotland, toasts and 
sentiments, sayings, a glossary of technicalities, fee. fee. fee. 
The author pours out the treasures of a redundant 
knowledge respecting every thing he professes to treat of. 
He has done far cnrllng what Hawker has for shooting, 



or Pierce Egan for the art pugilistic. How gratifying 
must it be to this com m e( cencrabile caput, to reflect that - 
his name will now last for ever upon the lee, and that 
the field of bis glory and happiness during life shall re- 
main that of bis authority, long after he haa been depo- 
sited In hit own churchyard, and his parish knows him 
no more ! We already tee in fancy's eye th* " Memora- 
bilia Curl lana" bound up by the elders of his parish along 
with that selection of the author's sermons, which he keeps 
so carefully treasured up for posthumous publication, and 
consulted with equal reverence. The good old man la 
reluctant to come forward as an author, and nothing bat 
a conviction of the importance of curling, and the neces- 
sity of giving to the world those finishing and happy 
touches which only his own master-band could bestow, 
has induced hlna to publish the present work during his 
lifetime, instead of leaving it, like his leas vitally essential 
theological discourses, to the care of his heirs. 

We have home willing testimony to tbe merits of this 
work : its revered author must not take it amiss If wo 
advert to Its one defect — the unmeasured and unjustifi- 
able terms In which he apeak* of a certain learned pro- 
fessor, sn esteemed correspondent of our own. The tri- 
fling nature of their dispute, the length of time that baa 
elapsed tinea Its occurrence, might have moderated his 
language, even although hi* own better feelings had not 
interfered to soften that asperity En which clergymen and 
ladles, not having, like other mortals, the fear of pistol* 
before their eyes, occasionally Indulge. We trust that 
when the work now before us reaches the second edition, 
which it* author so confidently anticipate*, and we so 
devoutly wish to see, this blemish will be obliterated. 
And now, with best wishes for his success, we take our 
leave of him. 






The Comipandenct of the Right Honourable 

Sinclair, Baronet, with Reminiscences of the mom Dis- 
tinguished Characters who have appeared in Grrat 
Britain, and in Foreign Countries, during the last fifty 
yean. 2 vols. fjvo. London. Col bum and Bent- 
ley. 1831. 

(Unpublished. Second Notice.) 
Wx now proceed to redeem our promise to present our 
readers with a few more extracts from thia interesting 
ork. They may be considered as good as manuscript, 
i we possess the only copy yet In the bands of the re. 
ewer*. As onr space Is limited, we must reluctantly 
ui over a good many of the Parts into which Sir John 
has divided his book, without any quotation* from them. 
We may mention, however, that hi* Military Correspond- 
ence embrace*, among others, Marshal Roman low, -Mar- 
shal Blucher, and Marshal Macdonald ; that among hit 
Clerical Correspondents we find the names of Dr Moore, 
Archbilhopor Canterbury, Dr Ricbard Watson, Blsbop 
of Llandaff, Dean Tucker, Dr Priestley, the Rev. Dr 
Hill, the Rev. Dr Davidson, and tbe Rev. John I.ogan ; 
that his Agricultural, Statistical, and Medical Corres- 
pondence and Reminiscences arc, of course, extensive and 
valuable as 1* hi* Financial, Commercial, and Political 
Correspondence, none of which departments, however, 
oome under our more immediate care. From the Poli- 
tical Reminiscences, nevertheless, we take with pleasure 
the following 



desert Island In 
actually perished ; and Captain Lake wan therefore consi- 
dered guilty of his murder. Mr Archibald Lea, a gentle- 
man attached to the American Embassy, had requested mo 
to procure bim permission to hear tbe debates in tbe House; 
and we were sitting under tbe gallery together, when this 
motion was brought on. Mr Lee expressed his astonish. 
ment, that the time of the Hssaaahonid be taken up about 
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■eh ■ business, since he had actuall y received a letter, by I broad or long ; but he has been distinguished through life 
. the but packet from America, stating that Hubert Jeffrey for vivacity, is vrridie, open spoken, and quoted tor boat 
win alive and safest New York. 1 was much etrnclt with - 



rated 






g hastily u 



you do? They 
glib*.' I have o 
all your queries 



nslaure, tlma accidental ly 
ta me; and having every reason to confide ' 
the information given ml 
to the Home, to prevrnl 
on the supposition that Robert Jeffrey we 

"Ith astonishing the noise which thil cimimrtar 
aerasioned- The truth of my Information was disputed 
tnoe of the anti-mi [listeria! papers. I received anony- , consequence t 
mous letters reprobating me as the associate of murderers, ' honour to be, 
sod threatening me with vengeance; and Mr Whit bread 
wrote me, to say, ' I should be glad if you would take the 

whose authority you stated, in (he House of Commons, 
thai Jeffrey was alive, and at New York ; and how soon 
ha is expected to return tn England, as I hare received In- 
formation of a very different complealon. Yourli 



iclty, is veridic, open 
He was of n good as 



e, but is n 

K ; goes tnrougb all h is luual haunta 

or guide ; is even offended at being 

well as you do of a dark night,' he 

nay not 1 And my way aa well as 

i in? I have lived long, but it Is just a 

i thought lo get our minister to answer 

ipectiug this person, but you know the 

Ination after fourscore, I bare the 









Sir John Sinclair'. 



assurer ia requested.' Captain Lake's friends also applied , happy to find t! 
to me, requesting to be informed, on what authority I had I vu-our of mini 

■ ■II ■ m fmr* r.f HH* liHMltdn In thugf relatlOD, ' L J 

red a letter from 
■mvall, who had 
ys, ' I observe by 



Sir John Mm-phe 
orlant political «l 



er to Dr Fcrgtuon. 
nuch pleasure from your 
ie perusal uf your inlereat- 



» Nor waa this all. I liken-ii 
Benjamin Coad, near Liaksrd, in Cornwall, wl 
' d Jeffrey's mother, in ivliii' ' ' 



is prescription to 



._« .„d hi. m*m ™i,„, if ,„„ „„„id ****** ™ SStaSH 

ta gin as much inlormation as you have obtained respect- , \ ^ l0 „nd you the 
sag him, a* we have had no sort of intelligence of him (Iocs ' ^_". __...__/.__ _.. 
h* waa put on shore as that desert inland.' 

" Owing to the pressure uf some official business, Mr 
Lee had gone In Paris, twi 
kt the Heme of Commons, 
M gire any particular iufori 

'- " J ■--■--■'■''•■ ■"■ 'I, that Jettreyhadi 



reflectic 

, pett. Remember Ulysa 

his father Laertes : 
' Warm bathe, good food, soft sleep, and generous wine, 
These are the rights of age, and should be thine.' 

A* I continue to collect aa much information aa possi- 
sj have the quea- 
_ the old man in 

remain, with sincere 
regard and esteem, your faithful and obedient servant." 



, — » ;: , i " as i continue to collect as mucn iuio 

.law, was nllve, and M regarding longevity, I should be glad 
greatest sau.tact.on to , „„„.,*„ th ,f Iu § wt ;„„,«„„ „g„din. 



t Sir Jnr 



I received intelligence from Cornwall, that Jeffrey had a, 
tsally arrived in England, and liad been recognised by h 
rtUluiia In Cornwall. lis and his mother came to Lot 



dan, for the purpose of raising benefartlona for the i. .juries solved to present him with a sword, 
hsewBpUiiieduf; hut, by the liberality of the Lake family, , idea we entertained of his theatrical 

Mary, and any farther disagreeable di 



" Mr K.ean performed the character of Macbeth, on the 
Edinburgh st;.ge, in October 1819, and it waa one of the 
moat perfect specimens of acting I had ever witnessed. 

c . . r — u.i__ f ( J e same opinion, we r«- 

iword, as a proof of the high 

..juries! abilities. The intea- 

red mine- ' tlon was communicated to Mr Keau in the following l«t- 



y friends being ul 



The Literary and Miscellaneous Correspondence and 
Reminiscences, which conclude the Brat volume, are very 
interesting ; and could hardly fall to be otherwise, when 
sra find that they refer to a " 
Hal thus, Godwin, Dr Gilli 
Young, Dr Darwin, Dr Jenner, Dr Adam Fergi 
Br Humphrey Davy, Dr Black, Professors Playfair and 
Dnajald Stewart, John Home, and many others. On 
the important subject of health and longevity — a subject 
to which our author ha* devoted his attention with so 
■each aaaueaaas — are are aura the two following letters will 



Dr Adam Ferguson to Sir John Sinclair. 
- HaUyardt, near Petblu, Oclvhr 21, 1803. 
■ My Dear Sir,— 1 have a kind hint on the back of 
letter from Sir John Msrpherson, franked by yon, that th 
assurer might go through your hands also. Iaccordlugl 
take the benefit nf this hint, and the rather, that It give 
Bean opportunity, without attempting an adequate retun 
ts the gnat dispatch with which you honoured me to 
mania- months ago, to deprecate your contempt of me fo 
having so long failed In that matter. This failure at leas 



» Sir,— Siime of jour Mends In Ibis city became ex- 
tremely desirous of' [■■tv^-ntm^ you with n nu.rk of thr high 
estimation which tuey entertain for tour talents as an 
actor, more especially having witmsatrd the very superior 
vhich von performed the chan 
■' "wt. It was 

you appear" upon the stage in that tragedy, as ' The clown- 
ed King of Scotland.' I have much pleasure in sending 
you the awoid, which is prepared by some of our ablest 
artists, for the purpose of being transmitted to you. It is 
' of the true Highland mnke,' and ornamented with some 
of the most valuable precious stones that Scotland produces. 
' Macbeth' is, on the whole, the greatest effort of dramatic, 
genius the world has yet produced ; and uoue lias hitherto 
attempted to represent the Scottish tyrant, who litis done, 

or could possibly do, morr ■■-■'■■■ •■■ ■'■■■' ■■' ■■■■ ■>■■■■ 

the gentleman to whom I 

« 'foe presentation of ll 



arc now tho honour of aildi ess. 

i sword reminds me of tn-o par- 



see than I am, otherwise you may e'en let them go In 
easrrer- Here ate three of us bom thesame year, viz. 1783. 
Than is little difference in our appearance, only that I am i 
the least wralherbeaten oF the three. 1 bavc had the ad- 
i—lsai of exemption from toil, and they, till of late, have 
kaaltha advantage of sobriety. But there Is another twelve 
years older than we are, having been born in 1712 A tiea- 
sman of that parish. His sobriety you nend not doubt. The 
world, fix anght he has — r - 



" 1. The swords, in ancient times, were large and weighty, 
and the scabbards bru*d at [lie point. Hence, in Shak- 
■Mare, Hotspur describes himself, (Pan I. Henry IV. 
Act 1, ScencS,) •laming upn.'./.i! savm ;• that is to say, 
resting upon it in the scabbard. The sword also was not 
carried ill belts attached to the person, (which, with a large 
end heavy sword, would have been too cuiula-rsome,) but 
was either held in th,: ri^lit 1mm!, orcju-ried in iht letr. siriu, 
the elbow being bent for that |iurptne. In battle, h-1i en the 



• It Is to be observed in this letter 
thst though ihe sens Is uisrxespiliia 



Earl of Mso.Bolit could hinjly .|«» »t »" 6* some liloc befots 

--, . ■■■ -■■- .died. Spelling depends inacb uiioa menxns, wli^li hueiuuci 

of it, may not be twelve miles i dlsesac or age. 
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as that phrase denotes, that the combat was to terminate 
with the death of one of the parties. 

" 2. - There is reason to believe, that Shakspeare collected 
materials for ' The Tragedy of Macbeth,* on the spot where 
many of the transactions took place. It is recorded in 
Guthrie's History of Scotland, that Queen Elizabeth sent 
some English actors to the court of her successor, James, 
which was then held at Perth ; and it is supposed that 
Shakspeare was one of the number. This idea receives 
strong confirmation by the following striking circumstance. 
The Castle of Dunsinane is situated about seven or eight 
miles from Perth. When I examined, some years ago, 
the remains of that castle, and the scenes In its neighbour- 
hood, I found, that the traditions of the country people 
were identically the same as the story represented in S/iaJc- 
sveare. There was but one exception. The tradition is, 
tnat * Macbeth' endeavoured to escape, when he found the 
castle no longer tenable. Being pursued by Macduff, be 
ran up an adjoining hill, but instead of being slain in single 
combat by Macduff— which Shakspeare preferred, as being 
a more interesting dramatic incident— the country people 
said, that, in despair, he threw himself over a precipice ; at 
the bottom of which, there still remains ' The Giant* s grave, 
where it is supposed that ' Macbeth' was buried, when 
you next visit Scotland, it would be interesting to take an 
early opportunity of examining these classic scenes. 

" With my best wishes that you may long continue an 
ornament to the British theatre, I remain, sir, your very 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) "John Sinclair 

" 1SS, George Street, Edinburgh, 
16*A November, 1819. 

« Edmund Kean, Esq. Clarges Street, London. 

" In Mr Kean's answer, which la subjoined, there are 
some just remarks on the hazardous profession of an actor. 

" November 27, 1819. 

" Sir,—! have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 

your letter, announcing the transmission of a valuable 

•sword, which you teach me to receive as a token of the 

-flattering estimation in which my professional exertions, in 

' the northern capital, are held by yourself, and a portion of 

that public, to whose fostering indulgence I am already 

bound in lasting gratitude. To those unknown patrons, in 

whose name you nave been pleased, in such gratifying terms, 

. to address me, I beg you will convey the assurance, that 

their kindness has not been lavished where it is not duly 

appreciated and deeply felt. I am happy in the conviction, 

tnat I shall only do justice to their intentions, In receiving 

this sword, as at ouce a record of national liberality, and 

Scottish patronage of the stage. 

" May I not recognise as this their object, in their selec- 
tion of the distinguished pen which has honoured me with 
the communication, as well as the costume of the present 
Itself, which you are pleased to inform me is strictly na- 
tional, both in its character and ornaments. 

" Permit me to add, sir, that my own feelings could 
know no higher gratification, than to be instructed in the 
belief, that I may have been the fortunate instrument of 
increasing the number of the patrons of our art ; the diffi- 
culties of which may, in some measure, be appreciated, by 
the rarity and instability of success, and in which we but 
too sensibly feel how necessary is public protection, to en- 
courage and sustain us, even in our least chequered and 
unclouded career. I have the honour to be, sir, with 
grateful respects, your very obliged servant, 

(Signed) " Edmund Kean. 

" Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 

" When our intention was first intimated to Mr Kean, 
he said, * That the approbation of the Edinburgh audience 
be had ever rated as one of the proudest feathers in his dra- 
matic plume, and the testimony proposed he would trea- 
sure with the most zealous regard and gratitude.' " 

In the Christmas Number of the Journal we gave from 
the volume now before us a narrative, whioh we entitled, 
" A Romance in Real Life." The following still more 
remarkable story, which seems at the same time to be 
sufficiently authenticated, might well come under a simi- 
lar denomination : 

CHARLES 7RASER FRIZELL, ESQ., OF HARCOURT STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

" One of the most extraordinary characters I ever met 
with was Mr Eraser Frizell, an Irish barrister. He was 
much devoted to enquiries regarding education, the state of 



the poor, and other useful objects ; and came to London on 
purpose to procure such information as the metropolis 
could furnish regarding them. He happened to call with 
a letter of introduction to me, just when I was going to sit 
down to an early dinner, preparatory to a long debate in 
the House of Commons, and he readily agreed to take a 
share of it. His conversation was so lively and pleasant, 
that I felt no wish to exchange it for a dull debate in the 
House of Commons. Among other things, he said, 'We 
Irish meet with more singular adventures than any other 
race of men, and, in proofof the assertion, I will tell you a 
story, which I think will amuse you. In the course of our 
future correspondence, as will appear from the subjoined let- 
ters, I earnestly requested him to send me the story himself, 
or to procure it from Father O'Leary ; but being unsuc- 
cessful in those applications, I shall endeavour to make it 
out the best way I can, from a distant recollection : 

The History of Darby O'SuMvan. 
" Father O'Leary and Captain M'Carty were walking 
together through the streets of St Omen, when they came 
to a house, at the door of which a man was bawling, in the 
French language, * Walk in, gentlemen, and see the great- 
est curiosity ever heard of, a Russian bear who can speak, 
and dance, and sing, and in every respect is as intelligent as 
a human being.' Father O'Leary wished to walk on, but 
Captain M'Carty insisted on their going in to see so great a 
curiosity. Upon their entering the apartment where the 
exhibition was to be seen, they saw at the bottom of a long 
room, a great cage, in which a huge bear was reposing. 
Upon their approaching the cage, the keeper, with a long 
stick, began to beat the animal, in order to rouse him. 
Upon his getting up he commenced speaking some gibber- 
ish, which the two visitors immediately knew to be Irish. 
The keeper then said in French, < Come, Mr Bear, give 
these gentlemen a song;' and, to their utter astonishment, 
he sung an Irish ditty. Father O'Leary immediately said 
in Irish, * How come you to speak the Irish language ?' 
The astonishment of the bear, at hearing himself addressed 
in bis native tongue, may easily be conceived. He said, 
< Gentlemen, my name is Darby O' Sullivan. I was born 
in the county of Kerry. When men were raised for the 
navy, I became a volunteer, and was put on board a ship of 
war. We sailed to the coast of Armoric, (Brittany,) and 
a boat was sent ashore to procure some water and provi- 
sions. The people, where we landed, spoke a kind of Irish, 
and I thought I would be better off among them than on 
board a ship, where we were not very kindly treated. I 
ran, therefore, into the country, and came to a little town, 
where they were very kind to me. I found the cider bet- 
ter than the cider of Kerry, and took my fill of it. 1 then 
walked Into the country, and 1 lay down to sleep, and 
when I awoke, I found myself transformed into a bear.' 

" The keeper was not at all satisfied with what was going 
forward, and said to the company who had assembled, 
* Gentlemen, you must now be satisfied of the truth of 
what I asserted. This bear, in many respects, resembles a 
human being; but be is tired,— we must leave him to his 
repose.' Upon which Captain M'Carty drew his sword, 
and seizing the man by the collar, he said, * You have been 
playing some tricks with a countryman of mine, which 
shall not go unpunished. Instantly open the door of the 
cage to let him out, otherwise this sword will be buried in 
your body.' The keeper, much terrified, admitted that it 
was a man in a bear's skin, and gave the following account 
of the circumstance : 

" My partner and I were exhibiting, in a town in 
France, a real Russian bear, when he unfortunately became 
sick, and died. We had the skin taken off, and buried the 
body ; and then resolved to take a walk into the country, to 
consider what we could do to remedy our misfortune. A 
short way from the town, we observed a man, lying in a 
ditch, quite drunk. It accidentally occurred to us, that it 
would be possible to sew the bear's skin over the man, in 
the state in which he then was, and to persuade him, when 
he became sober, that he had been converted into a bear, as 
a punishment for his drunkenness. We set about it with- 
out a moment's delay ; and by means of blows, and show- 
ing him bis figure in a glass, we convinced him that the 
transformation bad actually taken place. The man be- 
lieves himself to be a bear. He is perfectly reconciled to 
his fate ; and to make him agaiu a man, would do him no 
good, and would ruin us. ' 

" Captain M'Carty immediately replied, * This must not 
be suffered. I will not permit a countryman of mine to be 
treated so inhumanly.' Scissars were immediately procu- 
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red, the bear's skin wns taken off, and out came a great 
naked Irishman, who was much delighted with being re- 
stored to manhood. Clothes were immediately procured 
lor him, and some money collected for his immediate sub- 
siatettce ; but a* he bad no mom* of gaining a livelihood, 
he resolved to enlist in Captain M'Cartv's regiment. It is 
amid, that in the course of the French Revolution, he em- 
braced the cause of liberty, and ultimately rose to a situa- 
tion of some importance In the armies of the Republic." 

We must now conclude with two anecdotes, both of 
which are entertaining : 

AXECDOTE OF JOHN HOME, ESQ., AUTHOR OF DOUGLAS. 

"There could not be a livelier or more agreeable com- 
panion than the author of Douglas ; and his merits, as a 
dramatic author, are well known. By bis talents, he was 
early in life introduced into the best company that Scotland 
afforded. Claret was at that time the favourite liquor ; 
and owing to its being admitted into the port of Leith, on 
Spanish instead of French duties, it was cheap, and was 
drunk in great quantities. A naval officer, who happened 
Ut be stationed in the Frith of Forth, by transmitting in- 
formation to the Treasury, put a stop to this illegal advan- 
tage. The price of claret was so much increased, in con- 
sequence of this additional dutv, that many bong vivan$ 
were obliged to renounce it, and betake themselves to port ; 
and^ in despair, at one of their convivial meetings, they 
applied to their friend John Home, to write some verses ex- 
pressive of their feelings. He immediately produced the 

« Bold and erect the Caledonian stood ; 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good ; 

Make him drink port ! an English statesman cried ; 

He drank the poison, and bis spirit died.* 



« 



Fortunately, it has since been found by experience, that 
port is no poison, and that Caledonian spirit does not de- 
pend upon the drinking of claret ; but the anecdote is worth 
preserving, as an instance of the ridiculous prejudices of 
former tim 



ANECDOTE OF DAVID WILKIE, ESQ., THE CELEBRATED 

FAINTER. 

u I happened to dine in company with Mr Wilkie, the 
celebrated painter, and, in the course of the conversation, 
asked him « How he came to adopt that profession V I 
enquired, ' Had your father, or your mother, or any of 
toot relations, a turn for painting? or what led you to 
follow that line ?• Upon which Mr Wilkie said, « The 
troth, Sir John, is, that you made me a painter,'—' How, 
I !* with astonishment I exclaimed, * I never had the plea- 
sure of meeting with you before.* To which Mr Wilkie 
replied, * When you were drawing up the Statistical Ac- 
count of Scotland, my father, who was a clergyman in Fife, 
had much correspondence with you respecting his parish, 
in the course of which you sent him a coloured drawing of 
a soldier, in the uniform of your Highland Fencible regi- 
ment. I was so delighted with the sight, that I was con- 
stantly drawing copies of it, and that made me a painter.' n 

We shall take an early opportunity of introducing our 
leaders to Sir John Sinclair's second volume, which con- 
tains his Foreign Correspondence and Reminiscences. 



Military Memoirs of Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton. By Captain Moyle Sherer. Vol. I. (B<ing 
ike First Volume of Dr Lardner's Cabinet Library.) 
London. Longman, Rees, Or me, and Co. 1831. 
Pp.295. 

This is a flimsy and unsatisfactory book. The best 
thing in it Is the vignette on the title-page — a bust of the 
Duke of Wellington, beautifully engraved by Fin den, 
from a design by Corbould. Captain Sherer does not 
'appear to have brought to his task any of the proper 
enthusiasm, judgment, or information. He writes an 
affected and inflated style, and with one of the finest 
heroes in the world for apiece of biography, he does little 
more than succeed In making him uninteresting. Surely 
he most have compiled his 295 pages in a prodigious 
harry, for if he had taken the very slightest pains, he 
osoid not hare avoided making them more worth read- 



ing. To generous minds the present moment is one pe- 
culiarly adapted for placing before u% in a lucid and elo- 
quent narrative, the achievements of the greatest general 
of the age, — a man who has done more to maintain bis 
country's honour on many a hard-fought field, than per- 
haps any soldier Great Britain ever produced, — a man 
whom his worst enemies respect, and whom they who 
feel the value of a master mind, in the hour of danger, 
reverence and esteem. No theme could be more grateful 
to a grateful people than the victories it has gained under 
Wellington ; but Captain Moyle Sherer is as incapable of 
doing justice to it as if he had been all bis life a shearer 
in Campbelton. There is no system, or depth, or spirit 
of life in his book. It looks as if it had been clipped 
out of newspapers, and pinned together with pins, or fast- 
ened with wafers. The best passage we can find in it 
is the account of the battle of Assaye, in the East Indies; 
and as it must at all times be delightful to our readers, 
as it is to us, to peruse any tale descriptive of the old 
glories of old Wellington, we shall extract it entire : 

THE BATTLE OF ASSAYE. 

" The camp colours were plucked from the ground, and 
the little army of Wellesley marched on. With the 19th 
Light Dragoons, and three regiments of native cavalry 
under Colonel Maxwell, the general himself advanced to 
reconnoitre. The infantry followed. After a march of 
about four miles, from an elevated plain in front of their 
right, he beheld the Mahratta camp. A host of nearly 
50,000 combatants, horse, foot, and artillery, lay strongly 
posted behind the river Kaitna. A smaller stream, called 
the Juan, flowed past their rear; and its waters joined 
those of the Kaitna at a point considerably beyond their 
left, leaving there a vacant pen insulated piece of ground of 
some space. The line of the enemy ran east and west along 
the northern bank of the Kaitna. The infantry lay upon 
the left, and all the guns. The position of this wing was 
a little retired upon the Juah, having its point d'appui on 
the village of Assaye, which leaned upon that river. The 
right consisted entirely of cavalry. The north bank of the 
Kaitna is high, rocky, and difficult; the front, for the 
most part, unassailable. 

" Upon his bay Arabian sat Wellesley, just opposite the 
enemy s right, then distant about a mile and a balf, and 

E resenting to his view, in one magnificent mass, 30,000 
orses. The cavalry under Maxwell formed up their bril- 
liant line, and remained steady. Wellesley, with rapid 
glance, surveyed the ground. From beneath the thick 
plumes of red horse hair," which drooped over their bronzed 
cbeeks, the manly eyes of the bold 19th dragoons looked on 
severely. The general resolved for battle. That this was 
the calm decision of a consulted judgment, is not probable; 
but * there is a tide in the affairs of men ;' he felt it swell- 
ing in his bosom, and took it at the happy ebb. 

" A body of the enemy's horse moved out, advanced to 
within half a mile of the British cavalry, and threw out 
skirmishers, who fired a few shots. Some British troopers 
were ordered to drive back these skirmishers, and all again 
was quiet. The general, observing a spot with a few houses 
beyond the left of the enemy, where there was probably a 
ford, and which he saw they had neglected to guard, re- 
solved to pass the Kaitna at that point ; to throw his small 
force entire upon that flank ; to attack their infantry and 
guns ; and thus to neutralize the presence of their vast 
cavalry, or compel them to bring it into action under very 
confusing disadvantages, and in a more confined field. A 
bright and bold conception. 

" The general, bidding Maxwell keep his present ground 
for a time, went back, and brought up the infantry in per- 
son. Witb these last, in steady columns he now moved 
down upon the river. They marched silent and firm, every 
man in his place. It was to be the triumph of discipline. 
The courage of the heart was to be aided by the quick eye, 
the obedient ear, and the keeping calmly in the ranks. * A 
cannonade played upon their line of march as they approach- 
ed the ford : it was distant, aud without effect. As they 
passed up out of the river, and the head of the column 
gained the clear ground above, a field battery, within range, 
opened upon them hotly. It wan at this, the anxious mo- 
ment of directing with care the formation of the lines for 
battle, that the orderly dragoon, riding close to the general, 
had his skull torn away by a cannon ball. The horse, feel- 
ing the relaxed bridle, and collapsing limb of his rider, fell 
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a-trembling, and kicked and plunged frantic! y, till he got 
quit of the corpse. - An incident not worth the notice, but 
for the moment of its occurrence, aud the trouble it caused 
to tbnne immediately near. 

" Under this cannonade General Wellesley formed up 
his people in three lines; two of infantry, the third of his 
cavalry : which, as soon as the columns had crossed the 
ford, rode smartly down from their position, and took 
battle station in reserve. Asa watching check upon the 
enemy's right, were left the Mysore horse and some cavalry 
of the Peishwah's, which inarched with our army ; but 
though useful here, they could not be ventured in the fight. 

" The order of battle being thus skilfully changed, the 
infantry of Scindia was compelled to present a new front. 
They did so with greater ease than was expected. The line 
they now formed rested with its right upon the Kaltna, 
and its left upon the village of Assaye and the Juab. The 
front now presented by the enemy was one vast battery, 
especially towards the left, so numerous and weighty were 
the gnus, and so thickly were they disposed immediately 
near the village. 

" The fire was rapid, furious, aud terrible in execution ; 
the British guns, fvw in number, opened as the line ad- 
vanced, but were .almost on the instant silenced. Their 
gunners dropped fast, and the cattle fell lacerated or kiUcd 
beside them. With the fierceness of the struggle, and the 
fearful uess of tin; hazard, the undaunted spirit of the gene- 
rat rose. lie at once abandoned the guns, and directed an 
advance with the bayonet. With the main body he soon 
forced and drove the enemy's right, possessing himself of 
theirguna by a resolute charge. 

" During this movement, the pickets and 74th regiment 
were losing men so fast by the fire from Assaye, that a body 
of Mahratta horse, which, hastening to that flank, had 
moved round the vilhige, charged them, and with severe 
effect ; though the heart or centre of the 74th still held 
gallantly together, Maxwell, with his dragoous, rode 
swiftly to their rescue, and spurring hard upon their assail- 
ants, drove them, with great slaughter, across the Juah. 
Amid a shower of musketry and grape, this leader and bis 
cavalry rode on through the enemy's left ; the gallant rem- 
nant of the pickets and 74th pressed on, and the battle was 
already won. The sepoys of the maiu body possessed in 
great part the very ground on which the enemy had stood, 
and the guns, which be had fought to the last; the gunners, 
in many instances, actually suffering themselvei to be bay- 
onetted at their posts, in others, lying dead, as it seemed, 
under their cannon. These sepoys rushed on in pursuit. 
Xhtir officers could not control their elated ardour; but 
tamrfly the 78th British, upon the left of all this early 
exultation, stood firm and steady, with uubroken rauks. A 
cloud of the enemy's horse bung dark upon the hijl above, 
ready to burst, like a torrent, upon the brave confusion, but 
they durst not dash and break, as they must have done, upon 
that rock. 

" Some of Scindia*8 routed battalions clustered confusedly 
near Assaye, where numbers of the infantry and gunners, 
who had cast themselves upon the earth to avoid the sabres 
of tbe cavalry, by friguing death, started up, and joined 
them. This body attempted a new formation, again opened 
tbe guns, and reuewed tbe battle. 

" A large column of the enemy, already in full retreat, 
rallied at the hopeful sound, turned, and formed again. 
These tbe brave Maxwell checked by a gallant charge, and 
in this good service, closed his honourable life. Among 
tbe last elforls of a day of efforts was a second attack of the 
formidable artillery near the village of Assaye. This Gene- 
ral Wellesley led up in persou, at the head of the 78th and 
7th native cavalry. The enemy fled without awaiting the 
shock ; but as the general was advancing, his horse, struck 
by a cannon-shot that carried away its leg, fell under him. 
A field, flowing with blood, black with abandoned cannon, 
and covered with slain, remained in possession of the Bri- 
tish . It was near dark when the firing ceased. That 
night Wellesley lay down aud slept upon the field of battle. 
For a time, this day * tbe die had spun doubtful ;' but the 
secret impulse which had prompted him to give the battle, 
did still, through all its thunder, whisper in his ear, 'Vic- 
tory !' The toss and fiery tramp of his favourite Arab 
were stilled in death, hut the sour of the rider was not cold. 
A favouring Providence had shone kind on his bold hopes, 
and covered his head in battle. This success in vol veil 
mighty consequences. * Never,' says Dr Southey, * was 
any victory gained uuder so many disadvantages. Superior 
arms and discipline have often prevailed against as great a 
numerical difference, but it would be describing the least 



part of this day's glory to say, that the number of the* 
enemy were as ten to one ; they had disciplined troops in 
tbe field under European officers, who more than doubled 
the British force ; they had a hundred pieces of cannon, 
which were served with perfect skill, and which the British, 
without the aid of artillery, twice won with the bayonet." 

In his present volume Captain Sherer brings us down 
only to May 1810, at a time when the army of Portugal 
was concentrated under Massena, and tbe fate of that 
country and Spain was still uncertain. Perhaps our 
biographer may improve as he proceeds, and we must say 
there is urgent need of it, for the present is but an Inaus- 
picious commencement of Lardner*s Cabinet Library, 
which is intended as a sort of jolly-boat to follow in the 
wake of his larger vessel, the Cabinet Cyclopaditu 



Potumsy Saerrt and MineettanemiB, By Charles Gilbome 
Lyons. Dublin. William Curry, jun., and Co. 1831. 
l'inio. Pp.118. 

This volume contains many indications of an amiable, 
but few of a powerful mind. Mr Lyons is one of that 
numerous class who have enough of the poetical tempera- 
ment to make them rejoice in the weaving together of 
verses, but not enough to enable those verses to soar 
much above mediocrity. We think, on the whole, it is 
better for such persons to abstain from publishing. Their 
poetical effusions will give pleasure to themselves and 
their friends, in manuscript, but it requires sterner stuff 
to attract the attention of strangers and the public at 
large. Mr Lyons divides bis volume into the two heads 
of Sacred and Miscellaneous poems. We shall give an 
extract from each. The following is one of the best of 
the sacred poems : 

OH ! STEAL MOT THOU MT FAITH A WAT. 

" Oh ! steal not thou my faith away, 

Nor tempt to doubt tbe trusting mind,— 
Let all that earth can yield decay, 

But leave this heavenly gift behind :— 
Our life is but a meteor gleam, 

Lit up amid surrounding gloom,— 
A dying lamp, a fitful beam, 

Quench 'd In the cold aud silent tomb. 

" Yet if, as holy men have said, 

There lie beyoud that dreary bourne 
Some region where the faithful dead 

Eternally forget to mourn ; 
Welcome the scoff, tbe sword, the chain, 

Tbe burning wild, the black abyss,— 
I shrink not from the path of pain, 

Which eudeth in a world like this. 

" But, oh ! if all that nerves us here, 

When grief assails and sorrow stings, 
Exist but iu the shadowy sphere 

Of Fancy's weak imaginings ; 
If hopes, though cherish'd long and deep, 

Be cold aud baseless mockeries ; ' 
Then welcome that eternal sleep, 

Which knoweth not of dreams like these. 

" Yet, hush I thou troubled heart ! be still ; 

Renounce thy vain philosophy ;— 
Like morning on the misty hill, 

The light of Truth will break on thee. 
Go— search the prophet's deathless page— 

Go— question thou the radiant sky. 
And learn from them, mistaken sage ! 

The glorious words—* Thou shaft not die !' " 

From the miscellaneous poems we take one, which we 
consider more spirited than any of the rest : 

TO A TTSANT. 

" Thou faithless contemuer of compact and vow, 
Shall the wreath of tbe minstrel encircle thy brow ? 
Shall he come, like tbe morn, with the day-spring of faulty 
To enuoble thy meanness and hallow thy shame? 
No — the banner may gloomily wave nti thy wall. 
The proud and the lovely may bend In thy hall, 
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The tribes of the fearless may rash to the field, 
Where the foldi of thy standard are brightly revealM ; 
But the song of the bard is unpurchased and free, 
And his chords shall be voiceless, Destroyer ! for thee. 



" Away !— for thy laurels are blighted and red, 
All the bloom which they brought from the forest hath 

lied, 
They are sear'd with the curse of the chainless and brave, 
They are soilM with the touch of the dastard and slave ;— 
Thy spirit is dark as the waste of the tomb, 
When the midnight bad wrapp'd it lit tempest and gloom,-* 
Then hast lookM on the orphan with vengeance and hate, 
And the prayer of the weak hath been spurn *d at thy gate ; 
Them hast /rown'd on the lowly, and warr'd with the free : 
Go— the murth of renown mast not Uessom for thee." 

Mr Lyons most be contented with the praise contained 
hi the first words of his motto on the title-page — " sunt 
ct ralhi carmine;" he may safely add, M aequo adhuc 
Varo videor." 



i 



Voyages and Discoveries of the Companions of Columbus, 
By Washington Irving. {Being the Family Library, 
No. X VIII) London. John Murray. 1831. 

Wi are here presented with a good addition to Mr 

Irving'* Life ef Columbus. None of the disciples of that 

great man achieved discoveries equal to his, and many of 

them were actuated by motives more questionable than 

the desire to extend our knowledge of the globe on which 

ve live. To secure the first fruits of the pearl fisheries 

sf Parla end Cubage, or to- explore the eeast of Veragua, 

winch. Columbus had represented as the A urea Cherse- 

seme of tke ancients, contented the ambition of many ef 

lis Immediate followers. Some there were, however, 

who did more ; especially Vasco Nunez de Balboa, whose 

tiseerery of the Pacific Ocean forms one of the most 

beautiful and striking Incidents In the history ef the 

New World ; and Jean Pence de Leon, the conqueror 

of Porto Rico, and discoverer of Florida. Of all the 

esptaine and admirals sent out by Sfcmin to follow up 

what Columbus had begun, Vasco Nunez is our favourite ; 

and there are points in his history, that make us pause 

with wonder and admiration at the daring spirit of the 

man who surmounted, by his courage and perseverance, 

so many appalling difficulties ; not the least of which was 

the piecemeal transportation across the then untraversed 

mountains of Darien, of the first European ships that 

ploughed the waves of the Pacific Nunez was a follower 

worthy of Columbus. The most interesting chapter in 

the whole of the volume before us, Is that which describes 

his 

DISCOVXRY OW TH1 TACITIC OCKAH. 

" The day had scarcely dawned, when Vasco Nunez and 
bis followers set forth from the Indian village, and began 
Is climb the height. It was a severe and rugged tell for 
men so wayworn ; but they were filled with new ardour, 
at the idea of the triumphant scene that was so soon to re- 
ply them for all their hardships. 

" About ten o'clock in the morning, they emerged from 
the thick forests through which they had hitherto struggled, 
and arrived at a lofty and airy region of the mountain. 
The bald summit alone remained to be ascended ; and their 
guides pointed to a moderate eminence, from, which they 
said the southern em was visible. 

" Upon this, Vasco Nunez commanded his followers to 
halt, and that no man should stir from his place. Then, 
with a palpitating heart, be ascended alone the bare moun- 
tain top. On reaching the summit, the long-desired pros- 
pect burst upon his view. It was as if a new world were 
enfolded to him, separated from all hitherto known by this 
ztighty harrier of mountains. Below him extended a vast 
chaos of rock and forest and green savannas and meander- 
lag streams, while at a distance the waters of the promised 
glittered in the morning suo. 



** At this glorious prospect, Vasco Nunez sank upon his 

and poured out thanks to God for being the first 

to whom it was given to make that great disco- 



very. He then called his people to ascend : ' Behold, my 
trieias/ amid he, « that glorious sight, which we have to 



much desired ! Let us give thanks to God, that he bee 
granted us this great honour and advantage. Let us pray 
to him to guide and aid us to conquer the sea and Jand 
which we have discovered, and which Christian has never 
entered to preach the holy doctrine of the Evangelists. Ae 
to yourselves, be as you have hitherto been, faithful and 
true to me, and, by the favour of Christ, you will become 
the richest Spaniards thai have ever come to the Indies) 
you will render the greatest services to your kins that ever 
vassal rendered to his lord ; and you will have the eternal 
glory and advantage of all that is here discovered, conquer* 
ed, and converted to our holy Catholic faith.* 

" The Spaniards answered this speech, by embracing Vasco 
Nunez, and promising to follow him to death. Among 
them was a priest, named Andres de Vara, who lifted up 
his voice and chanted Te Deum lamdamus— the usual an* 
them of Spanish discoverers. The rest, kneeling down* 
joined in the strain with pious enthusiasm and tears of joy ; 
and never did a more sincere oblation rise to the Deity from 
a sanctified altar, than from that wild mountain summit. 
It was, indeed, one of the most sublime discoveries that 
bad yet been made in the New World, and must have open- 
ed a boundless field of conjecture to the wondering Spa- 
niards. The imagination delights to picture forth the 
splendid confusion of their thoughts. Was this the great 
Indian ocean, studded with precious islands, abounding in 
gold, in gems, and spices, and bordered by the gorgeous 
cities and wealthy marts of the East? or was it some 
lonely sea, locked up in the embraces of savage, uncultivated 
continents, and never traversed by a bark, except the light 
pirogue of the savage ? The latter could hardly be the case, 
for the natives had told the Spaniards of golden realms, and 
populous, and powerful, and luxurious nations, upon its 
shores. Perhaps it might be bordered by various peoples, 
civilized, in feet, though differing from Europe in their 
civilisation ; who might have peculiar laws and customs, 
and arts and sciences ; whb might form, as it were, a world 
of their own, intercommuning by this mighty sea, and carry- 
ing on commerce between their own islands and continents, 
but who might exist In total ignorance and independence 
of the other hemisphere. 

" Such may naturally have been the ideas suggested by 
the sight of this unknown ocean. It was the prevalent be- 
lief of the Spaniards, however, that they were the first 
Christians who had made the discovery. Vasco Nunez, 
therefore, called upon all present to witness that he took 
possession of that sea, Its islands, and surrounding lands, 
In the name of the sovereigns of Castile; and the notary of 
the expedition made a testimonial of the same, to which all 
present, to the number of sixty-seven men, signed their 
names. He then caused a fair and tall tree to be cut down, 
and wrought into a cross, which was elevated on the spot 
from whence he had first beheld the sea. A mound of 
stones was likewise piled up, to serve as a monument ; and 
the names of the Castilian sovereigns were carved on the 
neighbouring trees. The Indians beheld all these ceremo- 
nials and rejoicings in silent wonder ; and while they aided 
to erect the cross and pile up the mouud of stones, marvel- 
led exceedingly at the meaning of these monuments, little 
thinking that they marked the subjugation of their land. 

" The memorable event here recorded took place on the 
86th of September, 1518.** 

The subsequent fate of poor Nunez was most melan- 
choly, and, as his biographer observes, " might furnish a 
theme of wonderful interest for a poem or a drama." 
On the whole, Washington Irving has done well in res- 
cuing from oblivion, and introducing to the acquaintance 
of the English reader, the names and fortunes of many • 
enterprising adventurers, who were fast passing info ne-Jj- ^ 
gleet, with the ancient Spanish chroniclers who tell their 
eventful stories. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A LEGBND OF THE PYRENEES. 

By the Author of" An Autumn in Italy."* 

Whoever has visited the picturesque scenery of the 
Pyrenees, must allow that the epithet of la beUs Fronts, 
which our lively neighbours, with characteristic national 
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-vanity, bestow on their native land, though not applicable 
to it as a whole, justly appertains to a part. 

Bagneres, situated in one of the finest valleys of the 
.Upper Pyrenees, is resorted to, chiefly in the autumn, 
from Barreges and Cauterets, famed for the marvellous 
properties of their mineral waters. Many inhabitants of 
crowded cities derive enjoyment at these pleasing retreats, 
in the stillness and tranquil grandeur of the beautiful 
valley of Campaus, classically termed the Vale of Tempe, 
"where they Inhale the invigorating breezes from the Pic 
du Midi, or contemplate the glittering summits of the 
wild mountain scenery, dark pine forests, and sublime 
-cascades. A more distant ride is the fertile valley of 
Ossun, its verdant meadows watered by the Gave, and 
varied by a succession of stately chateaux and massy grey 
ruins, overshadowed by extensive woods ; every baronial 
castle having its legend, like those on the banks of the 
Rhine, and " the dark-rolling Danube.** 

I remember, some years ago, in the month of October, 
taking an excursion, accompanied by a friend, and at- 
tended by a guide, to the Breche de Roland, and the ma- 
jestic amphitheatre of rocks, which forms the bold natural 
barrier that separates France from Spain. We were 
'overtaken by one of those violent storms so common in 
that wild romantic region, where only deep ravines and 
frightful precipices are seen on every side. We entered 
a village church, as much for the sake of shelter-— for we 
were neither armed with patience nor umbrellas — as to 
see the skulls of half-a-dozen Templars, which have 
■ ornamented an equal number of niches in it ever since 
the feudal ages, when the entire surrounding district 
belonged to the knights of that powerful and licentious 
^ order. Being little skilled in the science of phrenology, 
our examination of the crania was soon over; — not so the 
rain, which fell in torrents ; and never were two unlucky 
wights more completely saturated than we were, before 
we reached the miserable auberge at Gavernie, worse 
than Horace's " Hospitio modico." We found a party of 
swarthy Spanish contrabandistas already in possession, 
some of whom were smoking cigars by the kitchen fire, and 
others were busy unloading their mules. Ascertaining that 
' their cargo consisted of grapes, we soon became purchasers, 
and they proved the most delicious I ever tasted. It 
must, however, be allowed, that the brawny Arragonese 
'teemed as little regardless about the price of the osten- 
sible objects of their traffic as we did — the real one being 
of a much more hazardous nature, which they were pre- 
paring to smuggle across the mountain passes. 

During six-and-thirty hours of mist and perpetual 
rain, without a gleam of sunshine, to enliven us, my 
companion and I, having exhausted every topic of con- 
versation, were beginning to give way to the English 
, malady of ennui, Anglicl, blue devils, when we were 
aroused by the chattering of a loquacious Frenchwoman, 
the mother of our host, who, with all the garrulity of age, 
told us an interminable story about Madame la Dauphine 
and her suite, who had honoured this same auberge with 
a compulsory residence of a day the preceding summer, 
assuring us that we had the felicity of inhabiting the 
identical room where that illustrious lady had slept on 
that ever-memorable occasion. Being desirous of ob- 
taining some local information, 1 discovered that the old 
dame was versed in legendary lore, and as she seemed 
too happy to secure a couple of willing listeners, we were 
favoured with the following tradition, which she related 
with much circumlocution : — 

" When you passed through the valley of Ossun," said 
the old lady, " you must have remarked the inhabitants 
of the town of the same name, for they have ever been 
distinguished from their neighbours by the singularity of 
their dress, manners, and language. The chateau which 
crowns the summit of a hill on the left, coming from 
Pan, formerly belonged to the noble family of Benac, 
one of the most ancient In Beam, allied by marriage to 
the illustrious houses of Noailles and Elbeuf : the pic- 



turesque ruin on the pinnacle of an eminence on the 
right, is called La Tour des Angles, once the residence of 
the barons of that title. 

" When the crusade, which proved fatal to St Louis, 
and to so many gallant knights, was about to leave the 
shores of France for the Holy Land, the Marquis of 
Benac, who had been only a few months married to a 
young and beautiful lady, thought that bis religion and 
his honour imposed on him the sarred duty of participa- 
ting in the glorious perils of the East, notwithstanding 
his previously well-earned military fame, and recent nup- 
tials. The Marquis told his fair spouse, when about to 
set off for Palestine, that if she received no tidings of him 
for seven years, she might avail herself of the privilege of 
marrying again, on condition that the young and hand- 
some Baron des Angle's — already too much esteemed by 
the Marchioness, to be viewed with a very friendly eye by 
her husband— was not selected in bis place. The lady 
not only promised never to renew her marriage vows, but 
even added, that if she should be induced to alter her in- 
tention, the Seigneur des Angles would certainly not be 
the happy man of her choice. Thus re- assured, the brave 
knight took an affectionate leave of his lovely companion, 
who had scarcely wiped the tears from her eyes, when 
she forgot her promise ; and the Baron's visits became 
rather too frequent at the castle. 

" In the meantime, the valiant crusader, more favour- 
ed by Mars than Venus, distinguished himself in many 
battles against the infidels, but had the misfortune to be 
taken prisoner at Damietta, and his glorious career was 
closed by a long captivity. Seven years thus elapsed, and 
the Marchioness, either forgetting, or wishing to forget, 
the injunctions of her absent lord, prepared to give her 
hand to his rival ; but an extraordinary incident occurred, 
which raised an unlooked-for obstacle to their happiness. 

" The Devil, who never sleeps, appeared to the warrior 
in his dungeon, announcing the agreeable intelligence of 
the projected union ; adding, however, a tempting pro- 
posal, to transport the Marquis to his own castle before 
the consummation of the marriage, on the trifling condi- 
tion of obtaining (by voluntary cession) control over his 
soul. 

* My soul,' exclaimed the Christian knight, ' belongs 
to God !' 

* Your heart, then ?* 

* That belongs to my king and country ; but I will 
give you my supper, which is now before me untouched.' 

" The Marquis's Satanic ally consented, placed him on 
his black shoulders, and darted off through the air, at a 
quicker rate than ever Mercury carried the messages of 
Jupiter. 

" Our two lovers, equally anxious to have the ceremony 
performed, had prepared a splendid banquet, and invited 
many guests for the occasion, the most important of whom 
was the Bishop of Tarbes. who had already arrived, and 
was proceeding to the chapel, in order to bestow the 
Episcopal sanction, when the Syrian warrior was set 
down from his aerial voyage at the door of his own castle. 
But such was the length of his beard, disfigured features, 
and altered appearance, from suffering and imprisonment, 
that even the menials in the hall repulsed their old mas- 
ter. He insisted, however, on being brought before his 
faithless wife, and succeeded just before her wishes were 
crowned at the altar. 

* Madam,' he said, in a voice of thunder, ' here is one 
half of your wedding-ring ; have you preserved the 
other?' 

" Upon this the Marquis was instantly recognised by 
all ; his old dog died at bis feet, and his steed neighed in the 
stable. The bishop, whose services were thus rendered 
unnecessary, mounted bis mule and rode off. The baron, 
made an unceremonious retreat, forgetting in his hurry 
to congratulate the unwelcome guest on his safe return 
from the wars. But no one enjoyed the festive board 
I more than the crusader, particularly as he was conscieas 
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the feast had not been destined for him ; and, in the ex- 
cess of his generosity, he threw a flask of old vilandric 
ever his shoulder to his cloven-footed assistant, to wash 
down the sapper he had left for him in the dungeon at 
Damietta. 

" You may believe this or not as you please,** said our 
Garernie hostess, observing an incredulous smile on our 
countenances, "but I can assure you that I have actually 
teen the Marquis de Benac*s helmet and spurs in the 
feaairie of Tarbes, where they remain to this day, for the 
brave Marquis deposited them himself in the church of 
the Cordeliers of that town, on his return from the Holy 
Land.** So convincing a proof of her veracity, of course, 
dispelled all doubt from our minds on the subject. 

NRW8 OP THE FINE ARTS. 

Wi have seen a good many of the paintings preparing 
for the Exhibition of the Scottish Academy, and would 
have no fear of its being more than usually brilliant, but 
lor one circumstance. We do not know who are at pre- 
sent the members of the hanging committee, but we know 
that those of last year discharged their duty in a bungling 
and inefficient manner. There were many excellent paint- 
ings in the Exhibition, which, from the manner they were 
hong, were entirely without effect ; and we remember 
more than one instance in which individuals whom we 
know to possess a just and delicate sensibility to the beau- 
ties of art, left the rooms under the impression that there 
was scarcely a good picture in them. Another misfor- 
tune of last year*s exhibition was the quantity of trash 
admitted, lowering its character, and, at the same time, 
over-crowding the walls. As, however, we are not certain 
whether the power of admission and rejection rests in the 
suae committee to whom are intrusted the care of hang- 
ing the pictures, and as we are unwilling to attribute un- 
deserved blame, we pass over this subject at present. Our 
object is to impress upon the hanging committee of this 
year, the importance of their duties, and their heavy re- 
sponsibility. It is an unfortunate circumstance that none 
bat an artist can know what pictures may be safely hung 
near each other, and that suspicions, not always unjus- 
tified, necessarily attach to one who is himself an exhibi- 
tor. We do not revert to the past, but if we find such 
pictures as those which we have seen in the ateliers of 
Simpson, Lauder, Gordon, and Thomson, (we hope, 
though we are not certain, that the last will exhibit,) hung 
so as not to tell in the exhibition, we propose to speak 
out, and that seriously. 

The system recently adopted by the Board of Trustees 
is liberal and praiseworthy. Besides being, as formerly, 
open for two hours in the evening to the students, the 
public are now admitted three days in every week by an 
order, which may be procured at the Board's office, No. 
81, George Street. Artists are admitted to draw from 
the casta every Friday, upon procuring a season ticket 
from the Secretary, Mr Skene of Rubislaw. The Insti- 
tution has also thrown open its library of engravings to 
the inspection of the public We rejoice to see such un- 
equivocal proofs of the awakening of a liberal spirit ; and 
it is in no captious mood, but solely from our anxiety to 
purge away every taint of the old leaven, that we advert 
to the fact, that some of the Directors have been beard to 
complain, that, now the gallery was opened, the artists 
did not attend. This is not at all unlikely, for a very 
simple reason — that sufficient pains were not taken to 
.announce the change in the Board's management of its 
gallery. And even though it had been made more gene- 
rally known, we were quite prepared to expect that some 
must elapse before the majority of our artists be- 
aware of the full worth of the boon that has been 
upon them. Those who set themselves up to 
ir infant art and science, must not be testy because 
they snake slow progress. 

The exhibition of ancient paintings in the building on 
the Mestnd, is only delayed on account of some expected 



works, which have not yet arrived ; but it will open 
immediately. The catalogue, which we have seen, pro- 
mises highly. There are in all twenty-nine pictures, 
mostly by eminent masters, among whom are Vandyke, 
Titian, Paris Bordone, Sebastian del Piombo, Woovermans, 
Gaspar Poussin, Tintoretto, Michael Angelo, Carravagio, 
and Georgione. All the paintings have been purchased 
by the Institution, and are to form the commencement 
of a national public Gallery. In reference to the Royal 
Institution, we may further remark, that it was with sin- 
cere pleasure we lately learned that Mr Francis Grant 
bad been chosen a director. An artist himself, he may 
be of vital use in teaching that body what they owe to 
artists. We should like to see more artists amongst 
them ; and, in particular, we cannot fancy why the Rev. 
Mr Thomson has not long ago been elected. Such an 
office is certainly as compatible with the clerical charac- 
ter as those of president of a curling-club, or judge at a 
cattle-show,— offices which we know to be most ably and 
efficiently filled by some of his professional brethren. 



Ta ziiopaahn, 



Oa MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES OF ANTIQUITY, APOTHEGMS, 
CUSTOMS, ANECDOTES, &C 

By William Tennant. 

I have not heard of a more ingenious argument pro- 
posed for the exercise of unanimity and good agreement, 
than that made use of by the pinguid orator of Byzantium 
among his. divided fellow-citizens. The forum of By- 
zantium was raging with faction ; the good-humoured 
orator ascended the tribune, and addressed the people in 
the following strain :— " Fellow-citizens, ye behold how 
fat I am !" — looking down upon his sleek, capon-lined 
rotundity of abdomen ; " yet fat as I am,** continued he, 
"my wife is still fatter; nevertheless, fat though we 
both be, we both sleep in one bed, and that merely because 
we agree ; were we to differ, the whole house could not 
contain us !** 



One of the most extravagant and unseemly entertain- 
ments introduced after dinner for the amusement of 
guests, was that practised at the court of a certain king 
of Thrace, and recorded by an old Greek writer. The 
Greeks, it is true, had odd enough amusements after 
dining; such as the performances of quacks, and miracle- 
men, who swallowed and vomited fire, and danced oa 
their heads upon the points of poniards and scimitars. 
But the Thracian amusement possesses more originality 
and extravagance. It was called The Game of Hanging, 
They attached a strong cord with a noose to the top of 
the chamber-ceiling. Into this noose one of the guests, 
alternately as bis turn came, or by lot as his chance fell, 
thrust his head, supporting his feet at the same time on a 
large voluble stone, set for the purpose of bis elevation ; be 
held, at the same time, his drawn sword in his hand, 
ready for the terrible exigence. When his head was 
adjusted into the noose, another of the guests approached 
and kicked from under him the voluble stone, so that his 
body was left to swing suspended on the cord. If he 
had sufficient presence of mind, and steadiness of nerve, 
during this suspension, be cut the cord and saved him- 
self; if he could not do so, he was allowed to swing on 
and agitate himself to death — the company all the while 
enjoying with laughter his convulsions and strainings to 
extricate himself. — Barbarous and unnatural as such an 
entertainment may be deemed in our modern conceptions, 
it is nevertheless in accordance with the manners of the 
barbarians who practised it ; but how shall we apologize 
for that polished people, our so much-admired Romans, 
whose young noblemen, after their bacchanalian dinners, 
were at times wont to introduce a pair or two of gladia- 
tors, who fought in their presence till one of two of the 
parties fell gasping in blood at their feet, vbAta kt«A 
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•f applaud broke from tea admiring revellers ? A Ro- 
man ouneal mm», while at a banquet In Gaul, entreated 
by hi* mistress to permit her to enjoy the spatted* of a 
human being beheaded ; ha ordered a criminal to ha led 
Into tho dining-room where they eat, and, before the eye* 
of both, a* they reclined at table, the miserable unfortu- 
nate ni beh e aded ! Such were aome of the fcllow- 
eeuntrymen of the accomplished Cicero, Antoninus, and 



It la remarkable that the UAing forfuh Men* to be the 
predominant characteristic of every people as it Increase* 
la opulence, and refliin in luxurious enjoyments. Poor 
people are generally not very fond of fish. The ancient 
Greeks, like our lowest Scottish country people, had rather 
a dislike of flah ; they never ale them except when com- 
pelled by necessity. Homer, who Is very minute in hi. 
enumeration oT th« heroic dhhea, exclude* them from the 
table* of Agamemnon and Achilles. In later times, the 
Greeks became so excessively fond of flah, that their 
word tj*.«»-whlch expresses nearly the meaning of 
our Scottish word kitchen— denotes fish principally, as 
that meat which, above all others, was preferred for 
being eaten with bread. The aeaa and ahorea of Greece 
and the Islands were ransacked far tho moat delicate fish, 
and exorbitant price* were paid for them by the city 
epicures. The fishmonger* of Athene were, to Judge of 
than from description, a moat opulent and powerful 
body; they ware classed with the bankers of the city, 
add ware alike unpopular, alike unmercifully lashed by 
tks dramatis poets of Athens, There was a strange law 
M Corinth, one of the wealthiest, as it wiu the most 
MaaaasRlal city, of Greece, that If any stranger appearing 
among them seemed to live, too luxuriously, and waa eeen 
tea freqamttly at the market-place purchasing kiyk-prtced 
Jul, he was questioned by the magistrates as to bis means 
of beiug able in maintain ble table to expensively j if he 
showed tha mean* of doing so, ha waa allowed to remain ; 
if he eoald not exhibit bia pecuniary capabilities, and 
persisted to purchase dear fish, he wae eoiielgned to the 
city executioner. — So fond were the Athenians of fish, 
and so nice about the beet modes of pickling or preserving 
them, that they presented with the right of citizenship 
the two sons of one Chosrlphilus, merely because then- 
is ther had ia vented a new sauce for acoatori, or mackerel ; 
whence an Athenian wit, on seeing the two youths gal- 
loping about the streets in their new equestrian dignity, 
denominated them The turn Mackarrb oa harteb-tdt— 
The rage of thai Roman voluptuaries for delicate flsh Ji 
well hnown ; net only did they bring them from the 
shores of Britain and the farthest Islands, but they en- 
deavoured to eotoatae the sea* In the neighbourhood of 
Batne with breeds of new fish. Octaviua, the admiral 
of the Roman iert, brought from seme distant sea an 
Immense number of tcari, or chart, with which he stocked 
and peopled the ocean between Oafta and Campania, aa a 
' What tueeen befell this piscatory 






rt of colonisation I* not recorded. 



from Me Greet of Alarit. 
In this our Athena heretofore, 

Twas only when old Boreas been. 
Or south winds art the deeps In roar, 

That not a flah was to be seen. 

But now, since that worst wight of wighti, 
Proud-pursed Phayllue, walks our town. 

Cursed with a lost offish, he lights 
A third storm on our markets down. 

And for his kitchen up he sweep* 
Mmck'nS and mutton, skate and scar, 



Why naught ia left, except perhaps 

Some pot-herbs that a row would alight, 

Round which, to keep our hungry chap* 
From famine, we poor fellows fight. 

There i* pretty good evidence for supposing that no less 
a person than Oairle, the great God of Egypt, mis the 
firtt dietiUer of tnhitky oa record. For the Egyptians had, 
from time almost Immemorial, a distillation or brewag* 
from barley, called by the Greeks barley-wine, not infe- 
rior, they my, in flavour, and superior in strength, to 
wine. Allusion la mad* to this liquor in several passage* 
of ancient writer*. The poor people of Egypt drank It 
Instead of wine, and were wont to intoxicate themselve* 
with it, jnst a* our poorer people do with whisky. It 
seems also to have been no stranger to the Hebrews ; for 
reference i* certainly made to It In the Old Testament, 
under the nam* of *' strong drink," stronger than wine, 
and resorted to by determined drinker* for the take of 
Inebriation. Among the Celts in Spain and Fran™, 

Polybim speak* of a certain Celtic king of part of Iberia,' 
or Spain, who affected great court pomp, and had En the 
middle of his hall golden and silver bowls full of this 
barley-wine, of which his guests and courtiers lipped or 
quaffed at their pleasure — a citatum which, It Is said, for 
many a century prevailed among hla Celtic descendants, 
the regnli of our Scottish Highlands. The antiquity of 
this distillation is proved by the Egyptian tradition 
whloh ascribed its invention to Osiris. It may not im- 
probably be supposed that the Egyptians communtratnl 
the Invention to the Babylonians and llehrews, who 
transmitted it northwards to the Tbraciana and Celux 
of Spain and Gaul, who, In their migration* north-west- 
ward*, carried it along with them into Ireland and one 
Scottish Highlands. This barley-wine wns called bv the 
Greek* C.imv— (Qn. brew >)— which, in all likelihood, 
was its Egyptian or Celtic name. Aristotle entertained 

eated with it, he says, fall on the back-part oflk.ir Amur , 
whereas thoaedruuk with wine fall on their facrt .' Jul inn, 
toe emperor, wrote a Greek epigram on this Celtic 
beverage, which proves in what estimation it was hrld 
by the Greeks. We subjulu an at temp ted translation of 
it for the benefit of the distillers : 

Whence art thou, thou false Bacchus, fierce and hot? 
By the true Bacchus ! I do know thee not : 
He smells of nectar ; thy brain-burning smell 
Is not of flowers of heaven, but weeds of bell. 
The lack-vine Celts, Impoverish'd, breech d, and rude. 
From prickly bar ley -spikes tby beverage brew'd ; 
Whence I should style thee — to appraise thee right — 
Not tbe rich blood of Bacchus bounding bright. 



Hut tl 



d Cere, 



Expressed by Humes from hungry barley-grains. 
Child born of Vulcan's fire lo burn up human brain*. 
Devongrope, ClaeAnanruMskirt., 
JJcceuber IS, 183a 



ST ANDREWS AND TUB NEW «AZBTTEER. 

" A FatmnraSr Ahosiws" requests us testate, that 
he " consider* It aa quite unnecessary to enter Into con- 
troversy with Mr R. Chambers, one of the Editors of the 
of Scotland. That the account of St 
in that work, contains errors as to mat- 
ters offset, which the slightest enquiry might have pre- 
vented, Mr Chambers does not, because he cannot, deny ; 
lb «* admitting that, lu what is the proper province of a 
Gaieitoer, there is the most culpable failure. Hit opinion 
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t'nlnrsiif and ilt Members — for which then 
dy in ihi* publication no call — may be safely left 
it animadversion, because nothing could satisfy thi 

more completely that it is given in Ignorance and 
or, than that article of the Gazetteer, and the tetter 
sed to the Editor of the Literary Journal, In which 
pinion hi Mated, and attempted to be defended." 



Monday, January 17, 1831. 
Paorvaso* Rtmiu. in the Chair. 

if, Pronator* Hope, It until, Chrisllnon, Graham, 

Wallace; Urn Ilorthwlck, Gordon, (irritory, llib- 
, Keith, and Maeliupm i Captain IWv.,11, |{.\. | 
D. Mylne, Sir A. M. M'hVimi.'. Sir J-.lm 1WI..- : 
srs Rouisou, Arnott, Jardine, Adie, William, Cay, 
itleth, fcc 



be Profaaor showed that rough diagrams only could 
in by means of it, and described the improved one 
ed by him, which be coll* an Eido^raph, by which 



■t time. The inntriiuirrii « 



libited along with 
iwed thai it might 
I. An interesting 



noticing, that during the cooling of rods 
, who) in tontarl with mane* of lead, w 
nc those of an .-Eolian harp, anriimiianlo 
I motion of the rod, were produced. Ti 
with the length of the metallic bar, its 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



-ISTT.E TO LAURENCE MACDONALD, ESQ. 



By Henry G. Bell. 



:wce ! with whom, In many a pleasant hour, 
kindred feellngi o'er our hearts bid power, 
inverse I hare held, on themea which lent 
;ural thought! a grace and ornament, 
rrr In thy word* waa sure to find 
of a gentle and a noble mind, — 
iahoa follow thee, and bid Heaven apeed 
fty hope* thy onward steps that lead ! 
er Held thy free-born genius claims ; 
ia tby art, and high should be Its aims. 
«, O ! not to any spot of earth 
alu'd bright thoughts, that from the soul take birth, 
oape themselves in marble, and become 
that the gazer look* on. and ia dumb ; 
ire the common birthright of mankind, 
eh donation of a golden mind, 
see far depth* a wealth of fancy lies, 
well outweigh a thousand argosies ! 

leedt ™y friend, pursue thy own career, — 
laurel* wait thee with each coming year ; 
lough thy Ajax in fierce beauty stands, 
rllest triumph of tby plastic hands,— 



Though young Aehiliea, goddess-bom and bright, 

Looks the avenging victor of the fight, — 

Though many a lineament and face divine 

In breathing marble round thy studio ablne, — 

And though that nymph, all other nymphs above. 

Thy Virgin kneeling at the (brine of Love, 

The bosom wakes to holiest desire, 

And speaks like music from a purl's lyre,— 

Still press tbou on, new triumph* to achieve ; 

Let Fancy round thee all her rainbow* weave, 

And, glowing Into life, let forms refined 

Cnmo glittering furtb — the mintage of thy mind ! 

Much hut thou done, — much I* there yet to do ; 

Thou tak'al tby place among the nobler few, 

Who count not aught perform'd, if aught remains ; 

O'er thee the undying thirst of genius reigns — 

Genius whose labours are Its own reward, 

Which smiles scarce quicken, — frowns can ne'er retard. 

And, trust me, In this northern land of ours. 
True souls there are, who feel art's magic powers ; 
Not to the gaping crowd are these addres*'d, 
Nor always prized the moat where known the beat. 
High minds demand high minds to judge their worth. 
Nor judge they by the rule of South or North: 
And If, with sterling strength and sense endow' d, 
Old Caledon has had her claims allow'd 

The varying natures that within us lie ; 

If, in divine philosophy, she clnima 

As all her own some bright utienu«H'd names ; 

If round the temple of the mute there throng 

A boat of barda who to her hills belong ; 

If o'er the fields of science she has sent 

Men who have cull'd rich garlands as they went,— 

Believe roc, she has sons with hearts to prize 

The deep calm beauty that In sculpture lies— 

Hearts which, once moved, remain not cold and tame, 

But whose quick throbs are the beat part of tame ! 

These heart* are thine ; and 'ti* delight to knnw, 

That where tbou goeat they wllb thee will go. 

Proud is thy country, and be thou, too, proud 

Of her, for she doth stand thy friend avow'd ; 

She lays her hand upon thee, and among 

The wide world's mazes she will watch thee long, 

Nor brook to see thee pine 'neafhcold neglect and wrong, 

My friend, farewell ! Perchance these parting lines 
Thou wilt not all o'erlook 'mid higher signs 
Of that esteem thy natural gifts inspire; 
They flow spontaneous from my willing lyre ; 
And If, in after years, kind Fates decree 
That' I again should spend glad hours with thee— 
Hours when our memory will gild the past, 
And live o'er joys that faded far too last — 
It may not grieve thee that a heart still true, 
Foresaw thy coming fame, and gloried in it too. 
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4 Qdketion of Songg, selected by A. Kay, Etq., Vocal 
Champion of Great Britain. Price Threepence. 32mo. 

It is not customary with us to write notice* of selected 
awgs ; but the merits of the prescut publication are so 
numerous, that we cannot avoid bringing them before 
the public. The editor is a gentleman of high distinc- 
tion and celebrity in his profession, and has challenged to 
aortal combat all the greatest singers of the day, who 
save, however, we are sorry to say, declined to meet him; 
tans depriving mankind of one of the 6 nest concerts 
that has ever taken place since the fierce contest, so elo- 
quently narrated by Carew, which was held in the forest 
between the lutist and the nightingale. 

The world, notwithstanding, is waxing more musical 
trery day. Wherever we go, we are more or less regaled 
with the melody of " Signoras and Signers." No theatre 
can now prosper unless it command two or three singers of 
fnt-rmte celebrity — a multitudinous assortment of encore 
songs — an excellent reserve of operatic performers — a 
eheiee stuck of the most admired operas — and a well- 
islceted orchestra. Go to an evening party, and whe- 
ther it be held " among the highest grades or the lowest 
luka/* (vide Preface by A. Kay, Esq.) there i* sure to 
he singing ; and if the voice of the singer be not always 
the moat exquisitely modelled in the world, yet, in ge- 
neral, we derive pleasure from the effort. Even unto 
sur city streets hath the mania descended, and shirtless 
and homeleu mendicants walk along " iu glory and in 
Joy,** chanting to the four winds and the passers by. 
Stime solitary individuals do uot sing, or at least they are 
sot suspected by the world to possess singing propensi- 
ties, but soeh persons in general whistle, and when they 
is not whistle, they are accustomed to hum over within 
their own mouths, and for their own private gratifica- 
tion, the outlines of such melodies as they admire. 

Singing is happiness. Why all the foolish speculations 
about the happiness principle? — singing is happiness! 
From all ages, the old men eloquent whom we have read 
of, were men who lived a good song, or a good psalm : go 
as far hack even as that prince of Israel, the vene- 
rable David. Often, when his duties of command were 
ever, joyously to bis stately hall walked he, touching to 
lefty measures the sounding harp, till inspiration came 
like a cloud of fire over his heart and brain,— joy, like 
nadneaa, poured out its sparkles from the clear depths of 
bjs eyes, and the aged king leapt up and sung the measure 
sf bis own dance. What, without singing, is love? How 
|)ewlng]y bums the eye, and bow passionately trembles 
tie Up, of the listening lover, when, reclining on mossy 
saak among the woods in the calm of evening, the be- 
sWeiof his affections singeth to him the joy of her heart ; 
sad of all the birds of that wide forest, there is not one 
that hath such tones of pathos, and passion, and delight, 
si those which love pours out from its altar in that maid. 
mil breast ! What, without singing, is friendship? Fame? 
tepid, sickening, barren, and unbearable. And jollity ? 
4 ted letter! H*w, w the none of tb* Sanctum Sanc- 



torum, can a dozen friends sit around the table, with the 
sparkling mountaiu-dew, or the dark and ma*»y wine, 
before them, and feel the glory of gladness, " the joy of 
a new delight," and no song? If all the feelings of in- 
tense and almost unbearable happiness that have been 
kindled in the bosoms of boon companions by means of 
singing, during the last eighteen huudred mid thirty-one 
years, were gathered together, assorted by a running bead, 
aud amalgamated and compounded into one glorious and 
gorgeous laugh, one mighty and stupendous exclamation 
ot joy, it would, we are certain, overturn the universe, 
and destroy the race of men. Louder than a thousand 
thunders would be that laugh ; and we have heard the 
thunder of one autumn day make the leaves of the forest 
trees full to the ground, and bhake to their foundations 
the very mountains; — so ponder a little while, gentle 
reader, on the idea of a thousand thunders, and think of 
the effect of that one all-omnipotent laugh — that immor- 
tal each i u nation. 

What is religion without singing ? Listen to the holy 
psalm lifted up in solemn praise to God froin the body 
of the church. There are many old men there, now 
giving their tremulous voices to the sacred song, whose 
grey heads will, ere long, be laid in the grave ; and there 
are, at this very moment, glad glimpses of heavenly hap- 
piness about their bushed spirits, and their lifted-up 
thoughts are far away in that distant region, " where the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.** 
And iu death? How sublimely solemn the hyinu chant- 
ed over the body of the dead, whether heard in mighty 
cathedrals, dedicated to the Catholic faith, mingling with 
the sacred pathos of the low organ, amid the pompsof show, 
and the lavishings of wealth, and the luxuries of sorrow 
—or the psalm sung in a humble English village by the 
parish clerk, who walks at the head of the gloomy pro* 
cession of weeping mourners, heard by itself in most 
solemn stillness ; for there is not a word spoken at that 
moment iu the village, for they all sorrow for the dead 
man, who is borne along to Lis grave, and who was well 
known for years to all. 

Singing is omnipotent ;— it rules us in our cradle— it 
delights us in our boyhood— it excites us to rapture la 
our manhood— It soothes and consoles us iu our old age. 
In the moonshine of the night, and the sunshine of the 
day — in joy and in sorrow — in prosperity and adversity 
— in trouble and iu calm — in war and peace — in love and 
hate — in refinement and barbarism — in cities and villages 
— in palaces, and in huts of the poorest poor — in the 
hearts of the gay, and in the hearts of the melancholy — 
at all times, and among all nations, and climates, and 
tongues, the voice of song has the same unlimited domi- 
nion — the same universal effect on the heart of man. 
Napoleon, in his stormiest, sternest, and most tumultuous 
ebullitions of passion— however gloomy, morose, and dis- 
contented—was at once lulled into a temporary calm by 
the Kinging of one whom he loved. Rousseau and Ro- 
bert Burns, when dying, desired to feel and behold the 
sunshine of day ; — they savf *a& Vvtax^ \u \\. >to* "Ww 
breathing*, the aweet s\ns;\\\(, ot wmi \>>*»aA wnfc. 
melody. 
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It is useless to attempt the analyzation of that which 
never has been, or can be analyzed ; for, like Beauty, it 
exists undsr so many incomprehensible varieties and eom« 
binations, and is so differently esteemed by different in- 
dividuals, under different circumstances, that it must ever 
he impossible to pronounce the precise and distinct limit 
and extent of the varieties of melody. The most simple 
explanation seems to be this : — Whatever gives pleasure 
to the ear, is musical ; whatever gives pain, Is not mu- 
sical. So of Beauty: — Whatever delights the eye, is 
beautiful ; whatever is felt to be disgusting, is not beauti- 
ful. But, lest we offend the metaphysicians, and fatigue 
ourselves, we hasten to offer a few words concerning the 
book of A. Kay, Esq. 

Most gentle and pensive reader ! thou mayst purchase 
this book for the small price of threepence ; whioh sum 
thou mayst arrive at hy commuting a bank note into sil- 
ver, and one of the pieces of silver Into copper. 

A. Kay, Esq. is himself an author of songs, though, 
from " modesty and delicacy of disposition," he has not, 
we perceive, published them in his book. We almost 
•aspect that he does not particularly excel In this species 
of composition ; and at this we are not astonished, as men 
of the higher order of genius are not, in general, very 
good writers of songs. He has, however, written a Pre- 
face to his Collection, which Is full of the most eloquent 
writing we have met with in modern times. We shall 
quote from this Preface the challenge which he originally 
Intended to send to Mr Braham and others. He did not 
•end It at the time, but afterwards sent each a written 
ehalleuge, rather differently worded : 

M I, Alexander Kay, Esq., Vocal Champion of Grjkt 
Britain, In accordance with the most innate and sincere 
wishes of tens of thousands of my intimate acquaintances, 
from the highest ranks of society down to the lowest 
grades, do hereby valiantly challenge the following real 
or pretended singers— (the meeting to take place in Cor- 
by's Hotel, Old Horse Wynd, Edinburgh, second flat) 
•—viz. Braham, Sinclair, Sapio, Wood, and Anderson, 
gentlemen who are esteemed to be first-rate singers on 
the London Boards, to a trial of our respective merits as 
singers, for the honour of a Scotsman, being at the head 
of this most seraphic science, (as all the other arts and 
sciences are beaded by my countrymen.") 

Alexander Kay, Esq. had intended to have affixed his 
portrait to this advertisement, and had prepared a short 
history of his life, with numerous passages from his Diary. 
We are sorry he was induced to forego his challenge. We 
give his motives below, which he added in a Postscript. 
M P.S. At the same time, to show the nobility and mag- 
nanimity of my soul, the delicacy of my disposition, and 
the true kindness of my heart, In not taking the lofty 
and dignified station my genius entitles me to, I hereby 
declare that I will not challenge these gentlemen, who 
are fully aware of my great, unrivalled, and celestial 
powers as a singer, and had rather not lose the notoriety 
they have acquired, which they will assuredly do, if they 
will allow me to bring it to public contest ; that I will 
accept the sum of five thousand pounds, not as a bribe, 
bat as a merited reward for my great generosity in not 
pressing this challenge, so that they may reap and enjoy 
the benefit of that name whioh they at present, I am 
sorry to say, possess, and which, I am confident, would 
quite rail Into the shade, while my voice and appearance, 
from their luminous effects, would cast an undying splen- 
dour on the musical world. A. Kay, Esq.** 

This illustrious individual afterwards did the city of 
Glasgow the honour of paying It a visit* He was re- 
ceived In the rapturous manner that his great powers 
merited. He did not stay long, but In the short time he 
was there, his active, enterprising, and untiring spirit 
induced him to see all the marvels of that marvellous city. 
We are glad to learn, that it Is Mr Kay's Intention to 
pabllsh his observations In a book of six volumes, whioh 
wt bare no doubt will establish hit character lev that 



superior judgment, minute and accurate observation, 
profound remark, dignified philosophy, and refined Ima- 
gination, which we know him to p o s s o ss. Mr Kay's 
short allusion, In the preface before us, to his reception in 
Glasgow, is expressive and powerful : " My enterprising 
spirit prompted me to visit Glasgow lately, where I gave 
some public evening concerts, which, I am happy to say, 
went off with the most unparalleled applause ; and which 
prove (showing at the same time the great good sense and 
discrimination of the Glasgow audience) that I have the 
finest talents for sic^og, far superior to any mortal that 
has ever appeared in public. My stay was*bort, but, limit- 
ed as It was, I was introduced to all the wonders and 
beauties of that celebrated town. My heart was also 
made prisoner by a young lady of high rank ; but, like 
Tasso, I loved in vain. One of my best songs is on this 
subject." 

Our readers may possibly think that A. Kay, Esq. baa, 
In some parts of his preface, expressed himself too egotist- 
ically. This is perhaps true ; but vanity is very often 
an infirmity of noble minds, and many men of the great- 
est genius and most exalted virtue have been self. Idolaters. 
We need not enquire into the history of men of post days, 
but merely look around us among living men. Sir Walter 
Scott excepted, all the poets, and painters, and sculptors, 
and actors, and singers of eminence, are vain and egotist- 
ical.-— Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Sewel Stokes, among 
poets; Etty, among painters; Campbell, among sculptors; 
Macready, among actors; A. Kay, Esq., and Braham, 
among singers ; and, among our periodicals too, doth not 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal love to behold its own 
blessed and beaming countenance reflected in all Its beauty 
from the mirror of Fame, as dearly and passionately as 
ever wild deer that hath discovered its own lovely shadow 
in some lonely desert spring, and goeth down daily from 
its high home among the mountains to gaze on the stately 
head and an tiered brow of the beauteous stranger, whom 
all the deep love of its yearning heart cannot win from its 
kingly repose in the crystal depths below? 

We take leave of our author with feelings of the sin- 
cerest respect and admiration, hoping that all our readers, 
who can afford to spare the sum of threepence from their 
yearly income, will assist in promoting the progress of 
literature, by purchasing this judicious and excellent se- 
lection of songs. 



The Exiles of Palestine : A Tale of the Holy Land. By 
the Author of " Letters from the East," &o. 3 vols. 
Saunders and Otley. London. 1831. 

We do not know if we should be quite justified in say- 
ing that the public appetite for novels has altogether passed 
away ; but certainly its craving is less violent than it 
was some years ago. There is a tide in the affairs of 
literature, as well as In the other affairs of life ; and if 
the novelist does not take advantage of it when it sets in 
favour of his own favourite pursuit, he runs the risk of 
having his labours neglected, while the taste of the read- 
ing puhlic is engaged upon some other subject, for the 
time of more fascinating, though perhaps of equally eva- 
nescent, interest. The genius of the Great Unknown not 
only revived the public taste for works of fiction, but 
elevated it to a pitch beyond what it had hitherto reached ; 
a new tone also was given to this species of writing, — it 
became more natural and more instructive, as well aa 
more pleasing, than the puling sentimental ism and the 
incredible romance which filled the circulating libraries 
of former generations ; and, what may be considered as 
a still greater triumph, It enlisted in its service many of 
the most talented men of the age. In short, novel-read- 
ing, Instead of being a deleterious drug, eagerly sought 
after only by the victims of a depraved appetite and dis- 
eased imagination, had become, to a certain extent, the 
wh ssseo m t food of the sane and the industrious. Men of 
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sssdons, and of high accomplishments, thought i- 
M to on thai they had derived much amusement 
■a Information — information, too, of the diih 
dud, resulting from a skilful and graphic deline*. 
haracter — from the workt of the Great Romancer, 
ant of hi* more aueceaiful Imitators. We di 
that the vein which he discovered has jet been 
■d. Indeed, Sir Walter Scott possesses an advan- 
a novelist In one kdh independent of his general 
H u i writer of grrat and fascinating talent; 
■ advantage consists In bit system being founded, 
ha puling follies of the day, — not on the ground. 
T romance, — of an ldenl or of a factitious atnle of 
-but In nature, commmi to all, and easily appre- 
r ell. It it for this reason tliat novelt of tbe Sir I 
Scott achool will never Fail to obtain a popular. I 
il to their merit, in spite of the fluctuations of I 
aata with regard to other schools of ten solid pre- I 

1 Exiles of Palestine" isatale of chivalry, founded 
a of the most romantic incident, in all history, 
be einpireof the Crusades was completely broken 
nd the capture of Ptolemals or Acre had left the I 
MnostToniiholdintlieEa-M.aamallbsndofknlghts I 
session or a patty fortress, the caatlfl of Pelegrino, ; 
bey defended for Home time with the most deter- 
»vnry, and with lingular success, against the whole 
' the Sareceni- The achievements, the lorn, and 
aringa, of tills little band, our author describes 
i*h warmth of feeling and eloquence of language. 
j it asmevrhat meagre. A Christian lady, the 
later or Sir Philip Aurieley, a Knight Hospitaller, 
nles him to Palestine, and refuses to leave him, 
I assumes tbe command of the forlorn fortress of 
The lord of St Floure, also a knight of St 
lamina a secret affection for this Lady Isobel— 
s him— bat the tow of his order places an im- 
barrier between them. - The Sultan likewise, 
nph, wbo hod caught aglimpse of the lady at the 
; of Acre, falls deeply in love with her, and at 
pea to assist In person at tbe siege of Sebastu, 
sobel ww abut up with her brother and his little 
derated warriors. She after wards falls into the 
Seraph, who, however, treats her honourably, 
a her his crown, which ehe rejects. Meanwhile, 
of St Floure, who had been severely wounded 
u prisoner by Melcc Seraph, it saved from death | 
tavoted attachment of a Saracen girl of rank, ! 
•hose affection he is induced to return after a I 
art bad reached him that Isabel was about to 
be bride of the Sultan, Sir Philip Audeley is , 
illed, just at he has succeeded In rescuing his ! 
•m the hands of Melee Seraph. Itobel returns 
u, and dies. St Floure, In consideration of hit 
to the cauae of tbe croat in Palestine, is relieved 
ope, and the Grand Master of his order, from his 
•llbacy, and marries Ithalii, wbo turns Chris- 
ae other characters are hurried off the stage In 
ways, with as little ceremony as Is usual among 
writers, and then we come to these two in teres t- 
i Words, " the end." 

• aware that this slight sketch of its somewhat 
lory will convey to the reader a very Inadequate 
ha " Exiles of Palestine." The great merit of 
consist* in the authur's powerful delineation of 
as and bis beautiful description of teens* over 
i himself hot wandered, with all the enthusiasm 
*y ere so will calculated to excite in tbe breast 
et and tbe Christian. These descriptioi 



" I mid tbe flower would bloom no more, 

That witber'd yesterday ; 
That morning dews would ne'er restore 

My lovely rose of May. 
Tbe future was too cold a thing 

Id my sweet dream to be i 



The pi 






Are all of life to roe. 
" I do remember well my grief. 



And then I said, • Farewell, despair, 



" Alas ! I've often wept since then, 

And death has robb d my bowers ; 
But even amidst the griefs of men, 

I've comfort found in flowers. 
For, If the bloom of lore be brief, 
And if Fame's crown be riven, 
I would not mourn life's fading leaf, 
But look for spring in heaven." 
In conclusion, we do Mr Cerne only justice when wa 
say, that In the volumes before m he hat given proofs of 
a powerful imagination — an intimate acquaintance with 
the scenes which he describes, and with tbe manners of 
the period to wblch bit story refers ; and alto of that rare 
art of Interesting us in hit dramatis persona, which more 
than any thing else qualities a novel writer for obtaining 
the honouri of bla class. 
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It would require a long lecture to explain the princi- 
ples, and do Justice to tbe merits, of this Grammar, and 
probably our readers would give us little thanks far our 
pains. A general notion on these subject* may, however, 
be obtained by a perusal of the following extract from the 

" The German grammars which have been hitherto pub- 
lished for the use of Englishmen, adhere to a method de- 
rived from the German grammarians of the last century, 
who endeavoured to arrange their observations according to 
the antiquated forms of the Latin grammar of that period. 
That method baa long been found quite improper in Ger- 

ciples of the structure of tbe language remained unknown ; 
rules which are extremely simple were rendered very com. 
plicated; and, above all, the study of tbe language was 
made notoriously difficult to foreigners. 

" In the meantime, tome German grammarians, among 
whom the greatest merit is unquestionably due to Dr J. 
Grimm, have opened a new road to the study of tbe Ger- 
by their historical investigations into the 



language, 
it Teuton: 



<n of i 



different languages and dialects di 
source. At tbe same time, the principles of general gram- 
mar have been very successfully elucidated by other philo- 






n Baron W. v 



i. The author of this 
wort .has for some "time been engaged in similar researches. 
He tint endeavoured to point out the laws of the formation 
of words In tbe German language ; subsequently he pub- 
lished a treatise on the philosophy of language ; and the 
viesrs he laid down in these writings having obtained the 
approbation of his countrymen, he has recently published 
a grammar of tbe German language for the nee of Germans. 
Upon that work the pr esen t German grammar hat been 
modelled, with such additions, omissions, and inocUflentlons, 
ss were thought expedient in accommodating Its contents 
to English readers. 

" In teaching German to foreigners, the author la in tba 
habit of first placing in their hands the grammatical tables 
which form the appendix to thlt work. Wlththissabsu 
af those tablet and of a 4%ew*wa*T, ftsrj w 
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without any previous exercise of memory in learning de- 
clensions, conjugations, or other rules) begin to translate 
from English into German. He is of opinion that foreign- 
ers will acquire a knowledge of the German language in the 
most expeditious, and at the same time the most correct 
manner, by making such translations, with a constant re- 
ference to the tables, and to the paragraphs in the grammar 
in which the contents of the tableware explained. 

" Those who are acquainted with the subject of this work, 
will at first discover in what respects it diners from other 
books bearing a similar title. They will find that it adopts 
the formation of words as the foundation of German gram- 
mar ; that in enlarging upon the laws of the formation of 
words, it shows their intimate connexion with the laws of 
inflection, that it deduces from the same source the gender 
of substantives, the explanation of which has hitherto haflled 
all attempts at artificial rules, and the declension of sub- 
stantives and adjectives, for which each grammar has pro- 
posed a peculiar system, but which is now reduced to its 
natural simplicity; and that it does away with the long list 
of irregular verbs, which have always been so heavy a burden 
to the memory of students, but which are now almost all 
classed in a few regular conjugations. The introduction of 
the author's views on general grammar has led to the im- 
portant distinction between national and relational words ; 
In consequence of which the rules relative to pronouns and 
auxiliary words have been made to appear i:i a new light ; 
also, to a new classification of cases, of the relations ex- 
pressed by them, and of the prepositions which are employ- 
ed instead of them. The laws of German syntax have 
been simplified, by being reduced under the heads of three 
combinations. Much attention is paid to the subject of 
compouud sentences; and the construction of sentences, 
which always appeared extremely difficult to foreigners, is 
explained in a few rules, so as scarcely to leave any room for 
committing errors. 

" The author is fully aware, that in introducing to the 
English reader a grammatical terminology in a great mea- 
sure new, and in devoting more attention than is usually 
done to the theoretical part of the grammar, he incurs the 
risk of discouraging many of those who wish to acquire 
only a practical knowledge of the language; but he can posi- 
tively affirm that the first apparent difficulties being over- 
come, the rules of German grammar will be found reduced 
to extreme simplicity and comprehensiveness ; and he may 
be allowed to state, that ten years' constant experience in i 
teachiug the principles of the German language to English- ! 
men, appears to him fully to show the pructical advantages j 
of the method which he recommends." 

To this modest and manly statement, we have only to 
add, that we know from experience that Dr Becker is 
fully borne out by facts in all he has said. His is the 
only grammar of any modern language, at once philoso- 
phical and practical, that has yet beeu published. His 
system of teaching is calculated to advance the pupil ra- 
pidly, and to ground him firmly in the knowledge of the 
German language. If once firmly grounded In that 
tongue upon our author's system, though years should 
elapse without an opportunity of exercising our know- 
ledge of it, the command of it will, nevertheless, be 
retained fresh as ever. 



uncompromising in his demands, but, upon rare and 
extraordinary occasions, is willing to allow a moderate 
indulgence, while, at the same time, he prohibits every 
approach to excess. He enforces the observance of tem- 
perance, by showing that the desire for intoxicating 
liquors is not a natural, but an acquired propensity, and 
that, in proportion as it is indulged, so are the vigour and 
health of both body and mind impaired. His own 
reasoning on the subject he confirms by narrating the 
circumstances of a " few cases of extreme malignity," 
induced by intemperance ; enough, we should conceive, to 
j make the tippler pause, and endeavour to extricate him- 
1 self from so destructive a vortex* Of tbe enormous evils, 
! physical, moral, and political, produced by drunkenness, 
j no one can have any doubt ; the only difference in opinion 
is as to the mode of cure. We consider the regime pre- 
scribed by " a Physician" in the " Brief Facts," as very 
likely to produce good effects. But although we thus 
think favourably of his plan, we must be allowed to 
tender to the author a word of admonition upon the 
score of carelessness. His little work contains several 
great violations of grammatical rule ; and should it again 
be put to press, we expect to see it freed from the marks 
of haste and inaccuracy which at present deform it. 



Brief Fact* as to the Effects of Intemperance on the Phy- 
siol and Intellectual Powers of Man : Illustrated by a 
few Cases of Extreme Malignity, By a Physician. 
J. Dewar, Perth. 1831. 

TxMrxaAxcK Societies— of Transatlantic origin — have 
of late years been planted amongst us ; but, like some 
species of timber, which vegetates and flourishes best in 
Its native district, although they have gained much 
ground In the country where they are indigenous, they 
have taken but slender root on this side of the Atlantic 
We bad no very sanguine hopes of their success from the 
irst, because we looked upon them as calling on us to 
exercise an unnecessary degree of self-restraint. The 
fundamental principle upon which these Temperance 
are established, is that which binds their mem- 
tie entire abstinence from intoxicating liquors. The 
ar of the Uttle work now before us is not quite so 



Illustrations of Surgical Anatomy, with Explanatory Re- 
ferences, founded on the Worh ofM. Blandin. By John 
G. M. Burt, Surgeon to the City Dispensary, Extra- 
ordinary Member of the Royal Medical Society, &c. 
Engraved under the direction of the Editor, by Messrs 
James and John Johnstone. Edinburgh. Maclachlan 
and Stewart. 1831. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Ma Burt, in introducing to our notice these Illustra- 
tions, very justly remarks, that " among the many use. 
ful and valuable works that have appeared in this conn, 
try, illustrative of various branches of medical science, it 
appears rather extraordinary that one on surgical anato- 
my should still be a desideratum ! It is to supply this 
obvious deficiency that Mr Burt has commenced the pub- 
lication of these Illustrations. They are founded chiefly 
on the celebrated and highly- esteemed work of AT. 
Blandin ; but the arrangement of that distinguished 
French author has been extended and improved by the 
addition of several plates that are wanting in the origi- 
nal, and which will render the present illustrations more 
useful and complete. We have several numbers of Mr 
Burt's work before us, and may remark, that among 
other illustrations, those representing tbe superficial and 
deep-seated anatomy of the neck, and the front and side 
views of the axilla, are executed with great spirit and fide- 
lity. On comparing them with the original, we have 
no hesitation in saying, that accommodated as the refer- 
ences of these engravings are to the most recent nomen- 
clature of our medical schools, they will be found far 
more useful and acceptable to the British student. The 
illustrations are engraved by Messrs James and John 
Johnstone, whose talents are already favourably known 
to the public ; and certainly much credit is due to Mr 
Burt for superintending the publication of a work which 
has beeu much wanted, and which promises to be a 
valuable addition to the libraries of the medical profes- 
sion. 



Fine A bts.— Of Man: Six Monograms, By David 

Scott, Edinburgh. 
Eight Coloured Illustrations of Lalla Roohh. London. 

C. Stroud. 

Thx first of these works is the production of a young 
artist of an original and powerful, but too eccentric turn 
of mind. He has many strong conceptions, but he is too 
fond of wrapping them up in a mantle of mystery, which, 
instead of increuiDg, deajroyt their effect* The very title 
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|ivea to the six drawings, now before us, shows bis 
s Jot mysticism, and that bis mind, vigorous as it 
ionaUy is, has not yet discovered the fact, that the 
of power and sublimity is always found in 
with the most perfect simplicity. As far as we 
I** the object which he has in view is, to illustrate, 
is of some pictorial representations, the perpetual 
Df of man's spirit, to pierce through the mists of 
Dty, and to grasp at something beyond, something 
Jghtyand unknown hereafter. The idea is a daring 
1 has, in at least two instances, been executed in a 
Id and Impressive manner. The monogram, repre- 
tbe young man, in the pride of his physical and 
aal strength, intensely gazing on the skull, held in 
1 of the old wizard, as if by that gaze he could tear 
heart of its mystery ; and the monogram illustra- 
leath, (if we may use the expression,) which con- 
group of eight figures, are both such as no young 
f merely ordinary abilities, could produce. We 
that most of the other monograms are to us barely 
hie; but these two are sufficient, in connexion with 
itlng* which Mr Scott has already exhibited in our 
rgh exhibitions, to convince us that he has that In j 
ich, if turned to a proper use, will yet lead to great : 

solonred illustrations of Lalla Rookh are of a less | 

description ; but the colouring is harmonious, 

designs are, for the most part, spirited and plea- 



Skttches. Joseph Skeaf, Edinburgh. 1831. 

little volume consists of several stories, some sad 
A gay, but all of them short and meritorious. The 
if Honour" is decidedly the best, and is both a 
agined and well-told story. Of the poetical pieces 
tot speak so favourably ; but they occupy no very 
nit place in the volume. 



■MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THE EDITOR IN HIS SLIPPERS; 

oa, 
A PEEP BEHIXD THE SCENES. 

NO. XI. 

* Stulta, joeoss, emends, dolentls, serfs, sacra, 

Ba posits ante ocuUm, Lector amice, tuoss 
JsnsquU e», hie sliquid quod delectabit habebis; 

Tnstior an levior, telige quicquid anus." 

readers of the Edinburgh Literary Journal 
roans, be somewhat startled with the announce- 
lat this is the last Number in which the present 
will appear before them. 

" The last, the last, the last ! 
O ! by that little word 
How many thoughts are stirr'd, 

Companions of the past !** 

Hah not to take any formal farewell,— were wc 
o, we should do ourselves injustice ; for we can 
ake farewell, in the common meaning of the 
f those to whom we have poured forth so many 
Noughts of our heart, and from whom we have 
, that we have met with the sympathy of trusty 
and friends, — first and early friends, — who saw 
■eh our bark into the wide ocean of popular 
, and who have remained true to our fortunes 
a moment we weighed anchor till now, that, ba- 
rn Into a tranquil current and a steady breeze, 
foe ocean through which we steered, we resign 
tage of nor. fair and stately ship to bands whose 
rtfces and zeal prove them worthy of the *ltna- 
ry are about to amunv. 



Let us lay aside all metaphor. The Literary Jour- 
nal, established, as it now is, in public favour, and a 
welcome visitant in every town and village of the land, 
is about to pass under new management, in cousequenc© 
of our approaching departure from Edinburgh. We are 
persuaded that the change will be for the better. We feel 
confident that additional vigour and spirit will be infused 
into the Journal in consequence. It is almost needless 
to request that they who have heretofore held it in esteem, 
will continue to stand by it until they see its energies 
decaying, its enthusiasm diminished, its impartiality im- 
paired, its spirit of buoyancy depressed. Under the arrange- 
ments now entered into, no such result can take place. 
The voice of Old Cerberus may be dumb, and the Editor 
in ins Slitters may depart, but new and original charac- 
ters will start out on its pages, powerful and ready-armed, 
like Minerva from the head of Jove. To no ignoble 
hands do we commit the weekly periodical literature of 
Scotland. We respect the fabric which we ourselves have 
raised, and would not see it feebly governed. In one point 
of view, indeed, there will be little alteration ; for the 
Editor to whom wc demit our sceptre is one whom our 
readers have long known, and to whom they have been 
indebted for many articles either of pathos or of merri- 
ment, of fancy or of power, which have from time to 
time lent an interest to our pages. We leave them, 
therefore, in sure hands ; and were wc to come again after 
many days, we know we should find them not only as 
we left them, but, in all probability, advanced into higher 
paths of literature and intellect. 

Yet, let it not be supposed that the " pilot who wea- 
thered the storm" quits the trusty bark without regret. 
No publication of a similar kind ever before succeeded in 
this country — ever reached that station which rendered 
it independent of the exertions of any single individual, 
and linked it indissolubly with the higher periodicals of 
the land. We mention this not by way of boast, but 
merely as affording us an opportunity of expressing our 
gratitude to the numerous contributors who have stood 
forward to support us, and to whose exertions we mainly 
owe our success. They form a band of no unknown or 
inferior writers ; but, on the contrary, they constitute 
such a phalanx as it is not common to see united, aa 
they have been, and will be, in our pages. With such 
passengers on board, no vessel can go down. It carries 
Ctrsar and his fortune. For ourselves, whatever our 
future fortune may be, we shall never cease to feel inte- 
rested in the fate of this, one of our earliest brigantines, 
which we have steered through many seas, In which we 
have encountered many breezes blowing from all points 
of the compass, and with which we have touched at 
many a fair island, where we rejoiced in the wonders 
and the beauties of both animate and inanimate creation, 
where 

" The citron and olive were fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never was mute*" 

These days are past. But the Literary Journal is 
like the machine invented by the German philosopher 
whilst labouring after the discovery of the perpetual mo- 
tion, a machine which all at once, as If instinct with a 

separate life, started out of his hands, and rushed away 
from him, leaving him alike iguorant of its capabilities 
and propensities. So goeth the Lite a art Journal from 
us, and so go we from it. Separate paths are before us ; 
but the world is wide, and there is room enough for 
both. The Journal will shine on brightly as before ; 
whilst, for a time, our name shall pass troin the lips of 
men, and whether we go to Nova Zembla or the Cape of 
Good Hope, whether we are about to proceed on a mis- 
sionary expedition to Otaheitc, or think of emigrating to 
Van IMemen's Land, it will interest them little to know. 
Yet we may raise, our battle cry of cere itenm Cri*pim* t 
at a moment when they least expect It ; and even in tU* 
midst of onr atatnw, \>\« ^Wmi\ t «A« «& «** wfltoHr* 
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Slipper may perchance be beard in tbe gilence of the 
night, murmuring a few of our old and well-beloved me- 
lodies. 

" Many are the sweet lays,* says a correspondent, 
" that the never-to-be-forgotten Slippers have poured 
upon this earth." If it be so, and we think the remark 
a true one, not unto us, but to old Scotland, be the praise. 
There is many a poet, according to Lord Byron, who 
never penned his Inspiration, perhaps the best ; and there 
are many more, in this mountain-girded and valley-in- 
tersected land of ours, who will float down the stream 
of time with no halo round their names, but who, never- 
theless, in hours snatched at random from tbe routine of 
ordinary existence, have weaved into verse, pensive and 
gentle fancies, which, though appearing anonymously in 
publications of higher or lesser note, have done all and 
more than their authors anticipated they would do, — 
have thrillingly touched a slumbering chord in some kin- 
dred bosom, and have awakened the truly feeling heart 
into a keener sense of its own existence, and a more de- 
licate perception of its connexion with the existence of 
others. In this there is no fame, but there is something 
better. Such poets have poured out thoughts, the utter- 
ance of which was to themselves a pleasure, and which 
were likewise calculated to give pleasure to others who 
participated in them. And though their epitaph might 
Well be,— 

" There is no memory of their fate, 

No record of their name,— 
A few wild songs are left behind, 

But what are they to fame !" 

nevertheless they had their reward. 

The Slippers, however, have gone farther, be it spo- 
ken non sine numine, and have been the means of arousing 
into energy the dormant spirits of many who now have 
something of a name, and who are destined in all pro- 
bability to soar still higher. Among the rising poets of 
Scotland, known originally through the medium of this 
Journal, we may safely particularize, as each possessing 
genius of his own proper kind, Stoddart, Macdonald, 
Maclaggan, W.Wilson, Sillery, Mac A ski 11, Ord, £. O. B., 
and if necessary, we could add many others. Our 
more established and older poets it is unnecessary to men- 
tion, the more especially as we have a bright galaxy of 
them. But our poet ess our Gertrude — we must not 
pass over in silence, for she is not destined to be soon for- 
gotten, and in the bright days of life which are all before 
her, many a pure and lofty lay will yet link itself with 
her name. 

And once more — yet once more — we gather our friends 
around us, and, as if we had sent the fiery cross abroad, 
ttyey come to us from every nook of Scotland ; — 

" Their hands are a thousand, their hearts are but one." 

Of a verity their name is " legion ;" and it is quite in 
vain to attempt receiving them all with those marks of 
brotherly recognition which we should wish to extend to 
them. No wonder that one of our ingenious epistolary 
friends should exclaim, in a somewhat melancholy mood, 
" What sma* chance anonymous correspondents ha'e wi' 
you, after a' !" And well can we sympathize with the 
feelings of another excellent writer, who says,— " Little 
do you, who are in print every week, know the transports 
a young dabbler feels when he sees his verses fairly past 
the editorial ordeal." Well can we sympathize with 
the feeling, and it is one we would give every thing 
we have could it but be restored to us. It is an inno- 
noceot and fresh feeling, enjoyed only in the morning of 
a literary life. The pleasure of seeing one's self in print 
ia not all that it comprises. There is the pleasure of a 
gratified aim, the excitation of strong hope, the joyful 
banc into futurity, and proud consciousness of some in- 
herent superiority, implied in the right of having one's 
Height* utultimiitd by means of the press* all wh^ch add 



new wings to the most exuberant fancy, and strew with 
fresh flowers the opening vista of approaching manhood. 
But soon — too soon this feeling dies. A painful convic- 
tion succeeds of the dull and hackneyed inefficiency of 
periodical writing, — a languor and a weariness creeps over 
the most active mind, and a distrust of even its best ef- 
forts settles heavily like a mist over the intellect. It is 
often so with all that man enjoys most at first ;— •en- 
thusiasm dies into indifference,— rapture sinks into mere 
sensation,— the poetry of romance degenerates into the 
prose of reality. Then comes the fever and the fret, the 
discontent and the recklessness. We " slight tbe season 
and the scene ;" or if we take note of either, it La but to 
feel— 

" How ill the scene that offers rest. 
And heart that cannot rest agree. 1 * 

Yet not — no, not over all emotions can this morbid apathy 
prevail. There were flashes of our past existence which 
must ever glitter through the clouds of the present ; there 
were moments so full of delight, that their very memory 
is an ever-ready bliss, though the knowledge that they 
are gone links them with pain. We speak no erudite 
truths, — we but address the common feelings of human- 
ity ; and doubly do we value the gift of our own human- 
ity, when we reflect that, so long as such sentiments are 
part and parcel of our universal nature, there cannot be 
found in any corner of the world a single instance of 
isolation and complete loneness. The most desolate being 
that ever breathed is not without his own sympathies, 
and will be sure to find those who will reciprocate them. 
An electric chain of love connects all animated creation, 
and an impulse is never communicated to one point that 
does not vibrate through the whole. He who feels the 
vibration most intensely is of that finer susceptibility, and 
more delicate organization, which are the general accom- 
paniments of genius. And genius is fastened to no one 
spot, but, like the vibrations of the electric chain to which 
we have alluded, passes at a glance from pole to pole. 
We have a poet beside us who has brought out this idea 
well, and with that true perception of tbe poetical which 
we have always found to characterise his compositions : 

WHERE SHOULD THE POEt's SPIRIT BE ? 

By Alexander Maclaggan. 

Where should the poet's spirit be ? 

Say, fair muse, his soul's bright queen ; 
Is it high in heaven, or deep in the sea, 
Or loves it the boundless immensity 

That bluely floats between ? 
Shall I ask the mist on the mountain's height, 

Or the dusk in the lonely dell, — 
The glory of day, or tbe gloom of night, 
With blended tints of dark and light, 

For I deem they know him well ? 
Shall I ask the stream as it wanders through 

Its flowery feeth in the valley ? 
Shall I ask the pearl of early dew 

That Hangs at the lip of the lily ? 
Whenever I see that pore flower ope 

Its leaves, the dew-gem showing, 
To me the tender glittering drop 
Seems like the restless spark of hope 

In the poet's bosom glowing. 
Shall I ask the bloom on beauty's cheek, 

Or the fire In her glorious eye ? 
For could the bloom or the radiance speak 

In words as soft as her own sweet sigh, 
I fondly deem they would declare, 

They knew it was the poet's pride 
To look, to love, to linger there, 

From smiling morn to eventide* 

Where should the poet's spirit be? 
In every scene of honest glee \ 
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Where echo speaks back to the high waterfalls,-— 
Where the ruin is opening the heart of its balls,-— 
Where the f oat from the mountain comes down to 

drink 
From the hollow carred rock on the pure river's 

brink,— 
Where the hymn of the nightingale flows from the 

shade, 
And the pretty lore-song of the merry milkmaid, 
And the whistle shrill of the happy ploughboy, 
Are blending all in one language of joy,— 
Where, under the plum-tree, the peasants are met 
To dance, sing, and play, at happy sunset,—* 
There, where the small waist is rounded the neatest, 
There, where the voice flows the softest and sweetest, 
Where clows the cheek in the healthiest hue, 
Where swims the eye in the deepest blue, 
Where heaves the young and tender breast, 
Fnller of true lore than all the rest ;<— 
WhercTer the graces of life preside, 
The poet's spirit is there in its pride ! 

What though the hand of misfortune hath wrung him, 
And the arrows of envy and malice have stung him ?— 
Aa bold looks the proud ship through rude it be driven 
Through the high-rolling wave on the wild troubled 

80 the soul of the bard, in the keeping of heaven, 
Soars proud o'er the tide of adversity ! 

Alexander Maclaggan must continue to write. Though 
at a distance, we shall watch his progress with Interest. 
Hie hew the trne materials about htm, and may easily put 
them to a worthy use. Let us follow up the above with 
mother effusion from a different pen, but applicable also 
to some of the remarks we have been making, and strongly 
characteristic of the poetical temperament : 

L1XKS WmtTTIK MAR A MOUNT AIM 8*11 HO. 

By John W. Ord. 

Awake, my Spirit, once again, 

And chant to Heaven the stately strain 

That stirr'd thee long ago ! 
The city's clouds have still'd thee not, 
Though on thy wings there rests the spot 
Of sorrow, sin, and woe ; 
Though the light that clothed thy breast is gone, 
And sleep like death hath chain'd thee down. 

And art thou still the same sweet spring ? 
And dost thou yet aa gladly sing 

As in the days of yore ? 
Hath no stern hand struck down thy banks ? 
Gleam yet the legion'd wild flower ranks— 
The jewell'd crown thou wore ? 
And Is thy stream as clear and bright 
As when first It gleam'd upon my sight? 

Thou art not changed ! I still behold 
The birch-tree I planted here of old $ 

And the moss and the wildflowers gmy. 
Thy song Is the same which wafted me up, 
To drink from vision's enchanted cup, 
Of the worlds that are far away ! 
T%m hast no sorrow, no darkening stain, 
And gladly I worship thee once again I 

Thou aft the same glad fountain still, 
Where the azure heavens may take their fill 

Of gating at thy breast ; 
Ins moon, the stars of night, will tee 
Their loveliness held up by thee 
In calm repose of rest ; 
And the haughty cliff, and the oak.tree strong, 
Wffl bury tMr Utekoesi thy depths amon*;! 



Thou art the same, and the birds still stray 
To thee from their dwellings far away, 

To plume their starry wings ! 
The wild deer tosses aloft his head, 
When he sees his proud limbs to thy waters wed, 
And far o'er the mountains springs ; 
And the eagle screams from the noontide sun, 
And cometh to thee when his task is done. 

Thou art ths same t Oh that again 

I might throw off the world's black stain, 

And be as pure as thou ; 
The city's spell hath fallen on me, 
And I cannot bow down on the praying knee, 
For a cloud is o'er my brow ; 
Yet I love thee well, thou gentle spring, 
Though 1 bring not the thoughts I once could bring! 

Lest it be thought we are getting too sombre, we now 
subjoin a lyric of a different stamp, which we flatter our- 
selves, nevertheless, is not without interest for a number 
of our readers : 

a bird's-eyx view or Edinburgh. 
Alr~" O what s town," ate. 

! what a town, what a wonderful metropolis ! 

There is not in all the world a city like our own ; 
We'll just ascend the Calton Hill, the modern Acropolis, 

And take a peep around us before we come down* 

And first we see the Castle-rock particularly wonderful, 
So very perpendicular, so ancient and grey, 

With its ramparts, and its battlements, and cannon each 
with thunder full, 
That make a great explosion on the King's birth-day. 

And then our eye will hurry down and rest on merry 
Prince's Street, 
Where shops there are where every thing on earth la 
bought and sold ; 
And along whose sunny pavement, many a Scottish lady 
minces sweet, 
In silk pelisse and satin hat, most dazzling to beheld. 

And then perhaps the Gothic jail may win our glance 
attractively, 
And make us almost anxious to commit some little 
crime ; 
Or the Bridewell may allure us, where the treadmill 
goes so actively, 
That all who patronise it seem to walk a match with 
time. 

Then turn we to the south, and Well see the University, 
Where Leslie Is what Playfair was, and Wilson mors 
than Brown \ 
Where of vastly clever young men there never is a 
scarcity, 
And where learning Is the common fare of nobleman 
and down* 

And all around the ancient houses rise In masses throng* 
logly. 
Where kings have dwelt when Scotland had a monarch 
of Its own, 
And out of which ten thousand heads nine years age 
look'd longingly, 
To cry, •• God bless King George the Fourth/ as he 
rode by the Tron. 

And don^ omit a passing glance at dear romantic Holy- 
rood, 
The palace where the Jameses and your own Queen 
Mary reign'd ; 
Perhaps you'll not believe me, but I vow, upon my soul, 
I could 
See tH the city btftsjrH. towikft %dllilfe& WUsVet*** 
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Then Arthur Seat, the Frith of Forth, and Leith, where I her many heads, — and Osiris,— and Apis, — and all the 
there** some shipping still, deities of a long-prostrate idolatry— each after each started 



Newhaveu with its fishermen, its steam -boats, and its 
pier; 
The coasts of Fife, to which your wife must constantly 
he tripping still, 
To get a little country air for two months in the year. 

St George's dome, St Andrew's spire, the minarets Epis- 
copal, 
The Grecian- looking building on the Earthen Mound, 
The hackney-coaches rattling, as so cleverly they whisk 
up all, 
The confusion, and the bustle, and the smoke, and 
ceaseless sound. 

! what a town, what a wonderful metropolis ! 
There is not in all the world a city like our own ; 

Whene'er I stand upon this bill — this modern Acropolis — 
I feel myself a prouder man than William on his 
throne. 

It has ever been our wont to mingle some light or ima- 
ginative prose sketches with the miscellaneous verses of 
our Slippers, and our Slippers shall be to the last what 
they have been from the first. There are many symp- 
toms of a wild and original imagination in the following 
sketch ; 

THE LAST OP THK PTOLKMIF.I. 

By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 

I stood in Thebes, the sarcophagus of Egypt. Three 
millenniums had revolved, and the hundred-gated city was 
in ruins. The stupendous spirit of her idolatry had de- 
parted — her temples, that had groaned under the knee- 
worship of antiquity, hung forth their grey ruin* to the 
religion of the passing wind. Far as the eye could see, 
was the stretch of those imperial vestiges that told of 
Egypt as of the palace of nations ; — ridges of pyramids — 
obelisks fallen or semi-razed — wizard Sphinxes and Metii- 
uons — columns of magnificent granite, their capitals shat- 
tered—the fluted shaft half coffined in sand — fanes open- 
ing up their hieroglyphed fronts, as if to show the theatre 
of their gorgeous priestcraft — catacombs disclosing the 
swathed relics of mortality,— all burst before me in their 
self-contrasted grandeur. Standing on a ruinous emi- 
nence, I thought to behold Tentyra ou the north — to 
whom the blue Nile seemed carrying down the whispers 
of her Theban brother ; but the golden sunset made no 
effort to reveal her distant and solitary walls, and a grey 
mist lay on the horizon in one vast and impenetrable 
circle. Thebes, however, flooded in a glow of crimson 
from the departing luminary, appeared as if in the embryo 
of a restoration. A divinity seemed brooding over the 
untenanted palaces, about to give back the Ptolemy to his 
throne — and the long shadows that threw themselves 
towards the desert, were as the images of departing Deso- 
lation and sated Ruin. Methought I could fancy the 
rolling of chariots over the heavy sands — their studs of 
Araby shaking off the dew from their crests, as tbey car- 
ried forward some godlike hero to his home — and the 
hum of approaching music brought with it a group of 
Egyptian nymphs echoing the pssan of victorious war, 
with the silver of their voice and the ring of their melo- 
dious timbrels. It was a moment's delusion. The fabrics 

1 beheld faded into one grey mass, on which Melancholy, 
like some wearied Amazon, had stretched her solitary 
limbs, and the Memnons and the Sphinxes were only 
discerned as they hid from before me a space in that 
galaxy of stars that soon gazed out over the arch of 
heaven ; nor, till the moon bad paled their gigantic brows, 
could I contemplate the unearthlineas of those features, 
that looked mockery upon the creations of an after-genius. 
Cnepb, coiling over the portals of magnificent fanes, — 
an* Horns, tbt tmblem-god of mystery,^ and Ids, with 



out on the enkindling marbles, as if to greet some sister- 
goddess in the melancholy moon. Gazing upon these, it 
was almost my expectation to listen to the transit of 
some sacred dialogue, issuing from the colossal oracles of 
Thebes, and the pale and passing luminary that shed 
influence over their shrines ; but silence had placed a seal 
over the sacrcdness of that god-filled city, and only was 
heard the low and religious murmur of the fane-skirting 
Nile, as it rolled forward to kiss the worn feet of Danders, 
and the far-off Memphis, with his eternal pyramids. 
Show me not the ruins of baronial residence ;— massive as 
they be, with the ivy ri vetting the time-worn stone, 
and the dark loop-hole gazing out like the eye of the 
past through the gray and the great-grown walls— they 
wake no feeling of sublimity like that called up by the 
wreck of a mighty city of thrones, and temples, and 
bulwarks, all deserted, and the dews of heaven falling 
noiseless from above, as if to consecrate the reign of 
silence in room of the pomp and the glory of antiquity. 
Such a spectacle tells to the heart's heart. It gives a 
poetry to the thoughts, whose utterance would be its 
immortality. I was now, methought, contemplating the 
passage of an avenging angel, — he to whom the first-born 
of Egypt were given to destroy to the uttermost ; but 
here was a massacre, not of the eldest of the land, but a 
levelling of what had been erected by the science of 
philosophies, by the national lineage of centuries, at the 
expense of treasures wrung out in blood, at the expense 
of elaborate toil, made good by the chain and the scourge. 
Musings of such a nature were sweeping across me, when 
I beheld approaching a feeble and solitary man. Age had 
bleached the long tresses that swept over his shoulders ; 
and the sad moon gleamed strangely along them, as if it 
were counting the lonely few, so soon to fall away. I 
had more leisure to examine him as he came nearer. 
A bearing, once manly and majestic, appeared shaded 
away like a memory into a dim outline of itself, — the pale 
eye looked marble in its blue and fallen socket, — and I 
discerned the furrows below as if they had been irrigated 
by a few solitary tears, still damp between the deep 
ridges that rose all over his countenance. He was 
clad in the Arab fashion, — seemingly a patriarch of one 
of those savage tribes that hold their home iu the wilder- 
ness with the fire-winged sirocco. Saluting me accord- 
ing to the custom of the East, he entered into a strange 
panegyric of the surrounding ruins. " You are no wor- 
shipper of the prophet — be praised, gods! that the intidcl 
shuns our dwelling. Ha ! do'st thou see yon Memnon the 
sun-minstrel — he that gazes to Heliopolis, and her whose 
eye is as the panther's, that old sphinx, beside whom is 
coiling Cneph, the paternal god ? Days were, and the ibh 
nested in her flowing tresses, calling to worship the king- 
descendants of the great Sesostris; and Memnon stretched 
his hand to his sun-bird, the phoenix, to give it whisper 
of consuming passion toward the daughter of the desert; 
and the sphinx through her ear of beauty heard the 
secret of his love, and she sent her ibis back with a 
mournful song to tell to the conqueror of the world. These 
were the loves of the giants — the old chieftains ! Look 
on me, outcast as 1 am from immortality. I am kin. 
dred to these born of their majestic lineage, heir to their 
thrones, their temples, their palaces, their eternal pyra- 
mids. Nile had been my kingdom's river — Nile, with 
his seven mouths, gazing, Pharos-eyed, over the tideless 
waters that chain Africa to her European brother. 
Memphis had been mine, the grey wizard in my empire 
of magic I bad trampled the Moor under foot to the 
west, and eastward waved my sceptre far as Ethiopia. 
The monarchies of Europe had stretched out the hand of 
amity, and given me a throne in their councils. I go 
back to my worship— to Osiris — to the pale Ibis of the 
old ftjyronymon— to the vaults of Typhon, the sin- 
ged.** . . * I bad gased upon a descendant 
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of the Ptolemies, the last link of that long lineage, whose 
earliest ancestry was birthed in the mystery of old mil- 
lenniums—far back amid the bazeof antiquity, a faithful 
inference of the asp-bitten queen— the Rome-worshipped 
Cleopatra the heir consecutive to the monarchy of the 
Pharaohs a king throneless born, with a sovereignty of 
rains, and only the Nile — the blue river, unaltered from 
her natal majesty — when she first shoaled round the 
basis of Theban bulwark, and took on her immortal 
bosom shadows of the new-sprung pyramid, long ere it 
fathered the swarthiness of ages, and murmured at the 
inroad of temples on either side, making herself an avenue 
of columns, and washed the feet of obelisks, whose pilgrim 
marbles were floated down from the now dark and un- 
trodden mountains, where the savage of Abyssinia hath 
planted his indomitable fastness, to secure him from the 
research of science, from the infallible religion, from 
brotherhood with Europe, the ripe cheek of the world. 

We have to-day a strong muster of old friends. Here 
are both a song and a sonnet by one of them, full of true 
and gentle feeling : 

SONG. 

Air—" Benedetto mi madre." 
By Thomas Brydsen. 



'Neath the convent's high ceiling 
The death-bell is pealing — 
The veil*d nuns are kneeling 
Around the dark bier, 

Where sleeps in her white shroud, 
Like star in its night-cloud, 
The flower of that bright crowd, 
Who shed sorrow's tear. 

Now the last song is swelling, 
From heart to heart telling 
That the tomb's narrow dwelling 
Hath shadow'd her o'er. 

O, life, thou'rt a madness— 
A morning of gladness, 
With a night of deep sadness, 

Which breaks never more ! 



SOYHK. THK OATS OF SUnHiTITlOlC. 

By Thomas Brydson. 

There teems a charm about those days departed, 

When ev*ry valley had its sainted spring ; 
When, at his convent gate, the lightsome-hearted 

And rosy-visaged friar would sit and fling 
His blessing to the traveller, — while around 

The solemn, walls a sacred silence hung, 
Save when, at morn or even, arose the sound 

Of anthem sweet, by many voices sung ;— 
There seems a charm — but underneath the pride 

Of henv*n-imparted power, and ritual high, 
What crimes of fraud 'gainst folly are descried 

By time-taught Reason's disenchanting eye !— 
Away, then, with the thought that would again 
Subject our native land to Superstition's reign ! 

Behold another old acquaintance — Lorma, whose jeu 
fetprit, entitled "AT Party," in the last Christmas 
Number, is one of the cleverest instances of alliteration 
in the language. He writes at present on a graver theme, 
vigorously and with pathos. — Hast thou, too, Lorma, 
felt the misery of blighted affection ? 

meter ! 

u Never. !" — There's poison in the sound, 
That chills my life's blood to the core,— 

That drags my spirit to the ground, 
Without one hope of rising more ! 



" Never !" — O suns will rise and set, 
And night's proud garniture return, 

And smiles will light thy fair face yet, 

But ne'er for me thy tears will burn \ 

" Never !" — All else in Nature's range- 
Take varied forms at Heaven's decree ; 

But thou alone still scornest change, 
And still thy heart is cold to me ! 

" Never !"— O then a last farewell !— 
Before me gloom is gathering fast ; 

Might I but find some soothing spell, 
To still the memory of the past ! 



Lorma. 



Our old friends first, and then our new, always has 
been, and always will be, our rule. Here is a poem — a 
curious wild thing — by one of our oldest : 

MAD TOM*S SONG. 

The great round moon ! — tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! 
I ride on its rim when I've nothing to do, — 
I ride on its rim, and I sail away, 
And I dash off the stars from its sides like spray. 

Were you ever at sea when the waves ran high, 
And the ships of a nation went tumbling by ? 
Did you hear the cries of the seamen bold ? 
Did you hear the squeaking of rats in the hold ? 

But what is a voyage along the sea, 
To lilting through all the sky with me,— 
Over the clouds, and the rainbow's rim, 
Over the tops of the seraphim ? 

The great round moon !— tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! 
When there's frost in the air, her nose looks blue,-— 
Her nose looks blue, and her cheeks look red, 
And her eyes are starting half out of her head ;— 

Yet better loves she the frosty night, 
When the icicles round her are clanking bright, 
And jangling like bells as she journeys on, 
Than a sky made warm by the summer sun. 

Better loves she the snow and the hail, 
Veiling the earth with their gossamer veil, 
Than the flaunting flowers of the rosy spring, 
That lift up their heads to the sun — their king. 

Away ! away ! before the wind ! 
That long-tail'd comet is far behind ; 
And the track that is left by our silver car 
Is bright as the train of a snooting star. 

The great round moon ! — tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! 
I ride on her rim when I've nothing to do,— 
I ride on her rim, and I laugh as I go, 
At all that is puzzling the earth below. 

Men flatter a lordling who comes into place, 
Just as I see a planet extinguish'd in space : 
Men weep o'er a score who have perish'd in fight, 
Just as I see a world emerging to light. 

If they rode on the moon, through the boundless blue, 
They would join in my chorus— tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! 
They would alter their notions of virtue and sin, 
And weigh 'gainst their world the head of a pin ! 



Let us not forget James Miller, who has written 
ral sweet and simple songs in his native tongue, and the 
following will add to the list ; 
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SONG. 

By James MiUer. 

I waked and was wearie, 

I sleepit, and then 
A voice at the window 

Awoke me again, 
Crying, " Rouse thee, my Mary, 

For lang I hae been 
Awaiting without, and 

I fain would he in." 

'Twas sweet to my ear as 

The voice o' the grove, 
When its bosom is burst 

Wi' the nightingale's love ; 
I knew 'twas his voice, for 

I'd heard it sae oft 
In accents sae thrilling, 

Melodious, and soft. 

I flew to the window 

As swift as the gleam 
O' the moon frae a dark cloud 

Obscuring her beam ; 
Could my fond heart deceive me ? 

I flew to the bar, 
But judge my surprise when 

No Jamie was there. 

Ye maidens, forgive me, 

For what could I do? 
So sweet was the vision, 

I thought it was true. 
I toss'd, and was eerie, 

Till morning cam' in, 
An' aye wish'd to dream o'er 

My vision again. 

The letter to which we are now about to give a place, 
having been sent to us anonymously, we cannot vouch for 
its authenticity, but whether genuine or not, it is a curi- 
ous document, and will be read with interest : 

THE POET THOMSON. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

Sir,— Perhaps you may find a comer in your valuable Miscellany 
for the enclosed curious letter from Thomson, the poet, to his friend 
Peterson, the author of ** Armenius," which has not, I believe, hi- 
therto been printed. Your obedient servant, 

A SuBscaiBxa. 

London, 19th March, 1745. 
My Dearest Friend,— • You have been remiss in not 
answering my last, but I cannot refrain from acquaint- 
ing you with my good fortune, more especially as to you 
I am indebted for many hints, which I turned to good 
account, in dramatising the old story from Gil Bias, 
which you so much admire. 

Well, thank God, it is over; Tancred and Sigis- 
munda has been acted with unlooked-for success. My 
friend Garrick did wonders, although, as you will after- 
wards see, his success was wormwood to one of my 
oldest and truest friends, a worthy fellow for all that, 
and, like myself, of social habits. Quin, who was with 
me during the performance, was but a Job's comforter ; 
and wnile he told me the characters were finely imagined, 
added, that the actors, including little Davy, had not 
mind enough to understand my conceptions ; and their 
had acting would infallibly ruin the play. However, he 
admitted that Mr Cibber had some merit, but that Gar- 
rick strutted about too much like a Bantam cock, and 
that he had not a particle of tenderness in his composi- 
tion. This was bad enough, and you, my dear friend, 
moat have pitied me; but I was rewarded at last, for 
my play was rapturously received, and even Quin, pre- 
judiced as he is, obliged to admit that little Davy had, 



acquitted himself almost as well as he could have done 
himself. Doddington joined us in the course of the 
evening, and attempted to mitigate the severity of Quin's 
observations, but without effect, for he continued game 
to the last, and contended that the success of the tragedy 
was owing entirely to its own merits, and was very 
little promoted by the efforts of the actors. 

At last Quin's natural benevolence conquered his 
spleen, and he rejoiced as much as I could possibly have 
done at my triumph. I had previously agreed to sup 
with him, be the event what it might ; he very justly 
remarking, whether Tancred was damned or not, supper 
was a damned good meal, that could not be dispensed with, 
and that a glass of sack punch would exhilarate my spirits 
If depressed, or heighten them if elated. Accordingly, 
off we set, and took Doddington with us, and I have not 
passed so pleasant an evening for many years. Quin 
was in the best spirits, and Doddington in excellent hu- 
mour, laying aside his usual pomposity of manners. 
Quin became amazingly affectionate ; first of all it waa 
" Doddy," and then " Bubb"— a freedom which the 
courtier, who is indeed a good creature, pocketed. When 
the evening had advanced, I ventured to propose the 
health of Garrick, to whom I am under great obligations, 
and Quin, without hesitation, pledged a bumper to the 
toast, confessing that Davy had something in him after 
all ; " but had I been Tancred," said he, " by G— , I 
would have electrified them !" and with that he gave ua 
some exhibitions, which nearly made Doddington and my- 
self die with laughter, for the love speeches he had selected 
were given in the same manner as if he were about to 
address the Roman senate. Fortunately for us, he waa 
too much taken up with himself to attend to us. We 
left him spouting at four o'clock, and I slipped home with 
Doddington in his chariot. 

I have already said so much of myself, that I have 
only room to add, that I am in treaty for sale of the 
copyright, for a sum that will astonish you, and which I 
will tell you about in my next. With kindest love to 
Tom, believe me to be your attached friend, 

Jamxs Thomson. 
(Addressed,) Mr Wm. Paterson, 
at Mrs Nichol's, Rochester (Kent.) 

We shall now look westward, and first of all, to a town 
for which we have a regard, for more reasons than one — 
Glasgow. She need not be ashamed of the poet who gave 
birth to the stanzas which he has entitled 



MAaiA. 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth i 
But whispering tongues can poison truth. 

Beautiful one ! To me thou art 

Like a fairy mirror's glance, 
Fiil'd with a legend of the heart, — 

An hour of young romance, 
In the still and dreamy sunshine 

Of the soul's remember'd bliss ; 
And the fair world's realities 

Have nothing like to this. 



It was the first — the brightest 

Of my spirit's Geyser streams, 
Bleuding the fear and pride of love 

With all its wildest dreams ; 
And there was gladness on the hill, 

And music on the seas, 
But the sunlight hath departed 

From my own heart, as from these. 

And' thou hast call'd them forth again, 
The light — the song — the brae— 

And all the shining phantoms 
Of an unforgotten day : 

A flush of early feeling 

In its lightning beauty gleams ; 



CoLsaioea. 
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The colouring that life can lend 
But once unto its dreams. 

An interval of years hath past, 

With the change that tine will bring ; 
My thoughts have lost the flashing 

And the freshness of their spring. 
I have trifled since like others, 

I have vow'd as others vow ; 
And I've learn'd to laugh at constancy 

With a bitter laughter now. 

Yet is the memory of the past 

A sacred thing to me ; 
Like a sunbeam on the silence 

Of the cold and changing sea ; 
And I thank thee for the glimpse of all 

The glorious things of old, 
Of the free words and the fearless, 

And the soul of truth they told. 
Ghugow. M. 

If we are not mistaken, the following touching 
also come from Glasgow or the vicinity : 

THK FXAH-T&EZ WILL. 

Near yon green spot, 'mid waving woods, 
Where Kelvin rolls its limpid stream 

Through silvan haunts and solitudes, 
There I in youth was wont to dream, 
When earth a miry land did seem ; 

I cnll'd bright flowers — nor mark'd the hours 
Chimed frequent by the village bell, 

A reckless boy, I leapt with joy, 

Regardless, round the Pear- Tret WelL 

Food memYy still hangs o'er that spot : 
Its ev'ry green sequester'd nook— 

The noisy mill— the rustic cot— 

The bridge that spann'd the crystal brook— 
The fisherman with rod and hook — 

The moss-clad bank whence streams I drank 
Came gushing, — round me wove a spell, 

Ere care and strife had marr'd my life, 
Or I forsook the Pear-Tree WelL 

That wooded bank I've stroll'd along, 

Oft ere the summer sun had set, 
And mingled with the joyous throng, 

That round that fountain's margin met,— 

Hours that I never shall forget ; 
When looks exprest the throbbing breast, 

And more than graceless bard may tell, 
And maiden's eyes, bright as the skies, 

Sparkled beside the Pear-Tree WelL 

Now years have past, — that lovely place 

Looks fresh, but not so fresh as then ; 
I meet not one familiar face, 

I hear the shouts of stranger men 

Come pealing up the silvan glen ; 
My friends are gone — I'm left alone, 

And cares and griefs my bosom swell ; 
The rank grass waves above their graves, 

Par from the gurgling Pear-Tree WelL 

Ah ! boyhood scenes, dear to my heart, 

Were I allow'd one fond request, 
*Twould be, when I from hence depart, 

And when I'm laid with them that rest, 

That this green turf may wrap my breast, 
And my grave be beneath that tree, 

The song of birds my funeral knell ; 
Then, freed from foes, sweet my repose, 

JLuil'd by the murmuring Pear-Tree WelL 



M. S. 






Travelling a little farther west, we arrive at the good 
town of Paisley, and there we find the author of somi 
stanzas with which we are well pleased : 

8TAKELT CABTUE. 

Old Stanely, thy walls so bleak and bare, 

As they rise o'er the moorland lea, 
Bring back to our mind the scenes that were, 
In the days of chivalry— 
In the days of mail'd warrior knight, 
Of lawless power, and feudal might. 

They mind us of feasting in the hall 

With noisy revelry ; 
And many a merry lay recall 
Of the ancient minstrelsy ; 
And they mind us of love in the ladye's bower, 
At the witching time, sweet midnight's hour. 

When the lovely streaks of rising morn 

In the eastern sky appear, 
We hear the sound of the huntsman's horn 
As he follows the fleet red-deer; 
Or the merry yo ! ho ! through wood and glen, 
When the wolf is roused from his braky den. 

They mind us of tilt and tournament, 

'Mong knights both brave and keen ; 
And we hear the sport and merriment 
Of the peasantry on the green, 
As they quaff the cups of the castle ale, 
Or list to the wandering minstrel's tale. 

We witness the gallant knight's return 

From the land of Palestine ; 
And we feel our hearts within us burn, 
As he tells of every scene, 
Where with sword and lance he boldly crush'd 
The pride of the heathen in the dust. 

At the altar, from his fair ladye, 

He claims the lovely hand 
He has won by his matchless bravery*, 
Far off in the Holy Land ; 
And we note the hooded monks around, 
And we list to the abbey-bell's merry sound— 

But all is changed ! no music now 

Resounds through thy arched halls, 
Save that of the winds as they rudely blow 
Through thy bare and ruin'd walla ; 
And the noise of mirth and of revelry 
Hath pass'd away for ever from thee. 

At the early dawn of rising morn, 
We may hear the merry yo ! ho ! 
Or catch the sound of the huntsman's horn, 
But it starts nor deer nor roe ; 
For they all have fled from the face of men, 
And the wolf for ever hath left its den. 

Within thy walls no festive band 
Proclaims thy knight return'd, 
To claim the lovely ladye's hand, 
By matchless valour earn'd ; 
And we mark no marriage-train wend its way 
From thy castle gates to the abbey grey. 

The deep-toned bell sounds merry no more ; 

The abbey, too, yields in decay ; 
And the altar is gone where oft of yore 
Knelt knight and ladye gay ; 
And monk, and fair ladye, and warrior bold, 
Forgotten, are mouldering beneath the mould. 
Paisley. J. J. 

Sailing down that beautiful river, the Clyde, as in day* 
of yore we have rejoiced to do, we reach Helensburgh, 
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•where we meet with the Rev. J. Anderson, who walks 
tamong the hills, and muses on sweet fancies like those 
contained in the following 

STANZAS, 
WRITTEN ON A BEAUTIFUL DAT IN WINTER. 

By the Rev. J. Anderson, 

The sun looks joyous forth again, 

And the short winter day, 
Like to some widow'd mother, smiles 

Beneath her weeds of grey. 

The skies, without a floating cloud, 

Gleam mirror'd in the sea — 
The merry birds are wantoning 

Upon the leafless tree. 

On day so bright as this, how sweet 

To wander down the stream, 
And muse on things long past away 

Like visions in a dream ! 

How sweet to mark the homeward ship, 

While winds all sleeping be, 
With laden wings slow floating o'er 

The wide and glorious sea ! 

How sweet to hear in forest glade 

The feather'd minstrels sing, — 
The chirrup of the household bird, 

It seems the voice of spring ! 

Yet more I love a winter day, 

So fair and calm as this ; 
It minds me, 'mid the darker time, 

Of bygone happiness. 
Helensburgh. 

Like Wordsworth, we must still be " stepping west* 
ward," and down we must go to Ayr, where we ona? 
were, and never may be again. A scholar sits there in 
his study, who supplies us with the subjoined entertaining 
and interesting paper : 

AN ACCOUNT OF SOME OF THE SACKED ANIMALS OF EGYPT, 
CHIEFLY RELATING TO SEPULTURE. 

The animal race of Egypt was not numerous for an 
African country, but it must have been carefully pro* 
tected, as every beast, according to Herodotus, was held 
in veneration. Whoever was known to have killed a 
hawk, could not escape the punishment of death. The 
dying of a cat or dog was an occasion of the deepest 
mourning. But it required the artifice of the priest- 
hood to nourish a religious propriety of adoration, and at 
the same time prevent the political evil of bestial swarms. 

The phcenlx, ibis, and hawk, are the most remarkable 
of the feathered tribe, for the ceremonies with which they 
were regarded. The history of the phosnix is well known 
to be fabulous ; and the reasons of its adoration are not 
sufficiently established. Herodotus appears to have seen 
drawings, in which its size and form resembled the eagle's, 
and its wings were of a ruby and golden hue. The 
priests maintained that the phosnix was seen in Egypt, 
only once in five centuries, on the regular occasion of the 
new bird carrying the body of its parent to the Temple 
of the sun. — The history of the ibis is better authenti- 
cated-; for, in coincidence with the clear records of 
Herodotus, it is found, by modern travellers, in the 
subterranean tombs. And the circumstance of the bird's 
identity is sufficiently confirmed, although the localities 
are at variance with history, which has given Hermo- 
polis as the exclusive deposit. In like manner, it is 
related that the cats were buried at Bubastis, and yet 
. we do not fall to find them at Gurnook and other places 
io great numbers. The ibis was embalmed, and after- 
*wardt entombed with much solemnity and care. And 



in the discoveries of the present day, there is mention of 
whole chambers, and whole series of excavations, sys- 
tematically filled with the mummies of the bird. In the 
subterraneous caverns of Abousir — the famed repositories 
of birds — travellers find a sort of conical jar, made of 
coarse earthenware, and the cover of it luted on with the 
mud of the Niie. This urn contains an embalmed bird, 
swathed in linen, and so described by the travellers, as to 
be taken for no other than the sacred ibis. The urns 
lie on their sides with the mouths outwards ; they are 
packed in regular tiers from floor to roof; and the Arabs, 
who seem to have had patience to examine, assert that 
the series are continued to an infinite distance from the 
front backwards. The ibis was a long-legged bird, nearly 
of the size of a partridge ; its body was covered with 
snow-white plumage, and its extremities were tipped 
with black. It frequented the Nile, fed on insects, and 
was called the enemy of serpents. The priests told He- 
rodotus that the ibis, every spring, encountered the 
winged serpents coming into Egypt, and destroyed them. 
From its service in this particular, as well as in devour- 
ing the reptiles and insects of the land, arose that sacred 
protection and ceremony, with which it had, from time 
immemorial, been regarded. At the present day, there 
is in Egypt, a bird, corresponding with the old mention 
of the ibis, and with its mummies, now found in the 
urns, which is believed by the seuvons and naturalists to 
be the sacred fowl of the ancient priests. In the pagan 
times of Egypt, the hierarchy inflicted the pain of death 
on any of the people who had killed an ibis even by acci- 
dent ; and this ancient prejudice remains at the present 
day, for the natives are greatly offended if one of these 
birds is wantonly destroyed. The solemn sacrifice and 
burial of au ibis took place on the initiation of a priest, 
and at other public and private ceremonies,— The history 
of the hawk is well known, as its rapacity has signalized 
it in many countries, to be the terror of the helpless. 
But it seems to be more gentle in Egypt, for Pococke 
says he saw the pigeon and the hawk perched amicably 
together. The brilliancy of its eye rendered this bird an 
emblematic type of the sun : — to Osiris, therefore, it 
was sacred. Osiris, or the sun, was worshipped under the 
figure of a hawk, and the bird is frequently sculptured on 
the ancient excavations. In these, its image, like that 
of the fox, is often quite detached from hieroglyphic sym- 
bolism, and stands as a charm, or merely an ornament. 
The present natives, and even the Turks of Egypt, never 
kill this bird ; and among the old heathen, its destruc- 
tion was a capital offence. The solemn rites of embalm- 
ing and interment were performed on the hawk at Butos 
in the Delta. 

Among quadrupeds, the cat, dog, and hippopotamus, 
chiefly claim our attention ; but of these we have least to 
do with the hippopotamus, as it is the least connected 
with sepulture. This animal had cloven hoofs, the mane 
and tail of a horse, a thick and ponderous hide, and in 
size equalled a large ox. It was sacred to that district 
of Egypt, in which the crocodile was abhorred ; and the 
beasts were each symbolical of one event — the Deluge, 
although they had a great enmity the one to the other. 
It never descended farther into Egypt than the cataracts 
near Philos, or the straits and falls of the Nile at the 
southern extremity of the land. In the beginning of the 
Persian conquest, we find the Egyptians severely bowing 
to the sanctity of animals. Cambyses opened the eastern 
gate of the land with the key of Egyptian superstition, 
and burst the barriers of Pelusium with a holy and in- 
violable vanguard. The townsmen shrunk from the 
defence of the city, when they beheld the sacred animals 
of their country exposed, on the ranks of the enemy, to 
the first brunt of their own resistance. The cat and the 
dog were the principal actors in this singular scene of 
brute ascendency, but here maintained a part by no means 
unproportioned to their usual consequence. For when a 
domestic cat sickened and died, the fiunily lamented the 
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low by a general tonsure of their eyebrows ; and the death 
of a dog could only be mourned by shaving from the crown 
of the head to the soles of the feet. And the dead cats 
were removed to sacred places, and, after the honours of 
embalming, were entombed In those wonderful caverns 
that attest, at the present day, the truth of the recorded 
infatuation. The dogs also bad their funeral pomp, as is 
well proved by the catalogues of the antiquarian, which 
make strange mention of large earthen jars, crumbling in 
the decay of age, and exposing the shrunk remains of the 
canine god. 

We conclude our account of these mysteries with a 
short notice of the crocodile, From the point of the 
Delta to Elephantina, the religious sway of the crocodile 
was only interrupted by a few instances of detestation. 
The people, for instance, of Tentyris or Dendera, in 
Upper Egypt, were celebrated for their ingenuity and 
boldness in combating the mailed champion of the Nile. 
The head, back, and tail of this creature, are incrusted 
in hard impenetrable scales, and the physical strength of 
it b enormous. Its hideous presence is terror and flight, 
scarcely less to man than to every other animal. Some 
additional circumstances, peculiar and abominable, com- 
plete the stamp of horror so strangely impressed on this 
monster, but they do not need to be celebrated by the 
antiquarian. In the old records of Herodotus, we find 
t passage which is thus translated by Beloe : — " They who 
live near Thebes, and the Lake Moeris, hold the crocodile 
in religions veneration ; they select one, which they ren- 
der tame and docile, suspending golden ornaments from 
its ears, and sometimes gems of value ; the fore-feet are 
secured by a chain. They feed it with the flesh of the 
■acred victims, and with other appointed food. While it 
lives, they treat it with unceasing attention ; and when 
it dice, it is first embalmed, and afterwards deposited in 
a sacred chest. " None of these chests are known to us, 
bat we have read strange accounts, given by travellers, 
of crocodile tombs and subterranean labyrinths. Some 
of these places have been discovered near an Arab village 
in Upper Egypt, called Amabdee, The travellers first 
descend a perpendicular pit, about twenty feet deep ; then 
they find an entrance into a subterranean chamber hewn 
oat of the solid rock. One door leads onwards from this 
room, bat the travellers may lose their way in intricate 
passages, or, after long and apprehensive toil, find they 
have got no farther than the original apartment. If they 
have courage to make a second attempt, they may indeed 
unfold the way to another chamber, but the entrance to 
it may be defended by some dark and perilous gap or 
bole. They may succeed in crossing this unsounded 
trench, and, rallying their courageous numbers under the 
Banner of the torch, continue to stoop and file through 
the darksome passages ; but the foremost may be smother- 
ed to death by some mephitic blast, and the terror of the 
■ ar r i v ors may redouble the hazard of their returning 
way. Such are the places which the old heathens have 
formed for the interment of their sacred crocodiles. 

Ayr, Oct. 1830. S. T. 

Where is St Ninians ? for we blush to confess that we 
have at this moment forgotten. Wherever it be, the in- 
habitants need not be afraid to own " Lambda,'* if he al- 
ways writes as good sonnets as the two which we now 
present to our readers : 

sokvzt to wobdbwobth. 

W o rdsw ort h ! thy mind, with eloquence embued, 
Derived from mighty Nature, chasten'd too 
By deep Divinity, — from storm and flood, 
And rugged rock, and flower, and waving wood, 
Draws a strong moral. There be many, who, 
In pettish ignorance of what is due 
To one whom God hath gifted specially, 

8corn at the workings of thy glorious spirit, 
icoff (in much content and ribald glee) 

Applause and triumph, to their own demerit. 



Thus is it, that the men, who cannot lend 

From their own souls to what they hear or see, 
Whose hearts to Nature's secrets bear no key, 

Laugh at the things they dart not comprehend. 

SONNET.— A WELL-LOVED SCENE. 

A rushing stream by dipping hazels veiTd, 

Making high music as it hurries on, 

Now swelling into thunder, and anon 
Fainting like gentlest breath, as if it fail'd, 
To let the shoutings of the merry birds 

Fall on the ear,— a mead of level green, 

With hanging trees at intervals between, 
Furnish a scene which lacketh not our words 
To call it beautiful. In such a spot, 

With fair Contentment for a dower, and one 
Willing and happy to cast in her lot 

With ours — a gracious life, too early done, 
Might glide away ; for these bright streams and 
Need nought beside to make a paradise. 

St Ninians, January 23, 1831. Lambda. 

We must now give a short glance northward. The fol- 
lowing comes to us from Gordon Castle : 

IMPROMPTU, 

On reading Chap. 1st o/Dr Adam Smith's Work 
entitled, " The Theory of Moral Sentiments.** 

The hollow gust sweeps o'er thy head, 

Lone tenant of the tomb, 
Nor genial spring, nor summer gay, 

Shall ever cheer thy gloom. .■> 

For thee no more the circling sun ^ om# 

Shall lighten up the morrow, 
Nor the cold moon again be told 

Thy heart-consuming sorrow* • ^u 

No more shall friendship's kindly glow 

Thy mouldering heart inspire, 
Nor beauty's witching smiles again 

Awake thy young desire. 

Forgotten — lone— and desolate- 
All festering in thy shroud, 

No human voice shall break thy rest, 
Nor tempest roaring loud. 

Bound by the icy hand of Death 

Fast to thy couch of clay, 
Nought thy dull ear shall strike, until 

The heavens are fled away* 

When awful, through the realms of space, 
The trumpet's voice shall sound, 

Then thou, array'd in light, shalt rise 
From thy repose profound. 
Gordon Castle. G. 

Among many other good things which we have recei- 
ved from Forres, we like the tone of the annexed little 
sacred piece : 

HTM JT. 

By O. M. BeU. 

" Whom have I in the heavens high," 
Or in the star-bespangled sky ? 
Who on the earth, who on the sea ? 
None, mighty Lord of Hosts, but thee ! ' 

Where'er I wander, there thou art, 
In all my thoughts thou sharest a part ; 
I could not breathe, I could not be 
One moment, Lord, apart from thee ! 
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In silent watches of the night, 
When all it dark, my mind is light; 
And in ten thousand ways I see 
The goodness of the Lord to me ! 

At early morn, my humble prayer 
Is wafted on the ambient air ; 
At closing eve, I love to he 
An humble suppliant, Lord, to thee ! 

I am a stranger in the land, 
Lord, guide me by thy gracious hand ; 
And may at last my dwelling be 
In endless glory, Lord, with thee ! 
Forres, 

Inverness, too, and Elgin, and Aberdeen, and Stone- 
haven, and Forfar, have sent forth their poets to greet us 
lovingly, but as we cannot annihilate time and space to 
make a poet happy, and as both are pressing on us, we 
must return at once so near ourselves as the celebrated 
town of Leith, and whether the following poem be the 
production of Mrs Cookson or not, (and we are strongly 
.inclined to think that no other living poetess is capable of 
producing it,) we earnestly recommend it to the best at- 
tention of our readers. It is probably the most splendid 
effort which they will have an opportunity of seeing in 
print for a long while, and is certainly calculated to add 
new laurels to the already over-laden brow of Leith : 

ORIGINAL STANZAS ON TRUTH. 

Now in a musing mood, 
Thinking for mortal good, 

My thought 111 write — 

It may some wight 
Touch to the heart. It should : 
h, from my inmost soul, I wish it would ! 

Then know, thou glowing youth, 
That bliss is but in truth ; 

By it hold fast, 

•Twill make joys last, 
Even past this world of ruth, 
And here 'twill cheer thy soul in all her trials forsooth. 

Oh, truth, blest truth ! bide here, 
This weary soul to cheer ; 
Thine is the balm 
, The soul to calm ; 
With thee I may not fear, 
Or future, past, present, although tenfold severe. 

What's here but empty toys? 
No sooner held but cloys, 
. And leaves one left 
(If of truth reft) 
To that which more annoys 
The longer held* All earthly joys are grievous joys. 

What* s here hut soon will die ? 
But to eternity 

Blest truth will live, 
• Bliss ever give ; 
4n4«wis in truth will fly 
To that biest.home of bliss, far, far beyond the sky. 
An Edinburgh bard of livelier fancy supplies us with 
ajev ctesprit of a different character from this exquisite 
gem. Here it is : 

MORN, BT C. M. 

Venm 

NIGHT, IT JAMRS MONTOOMRRT. 




The author re- 
conmieiidi 
morning ai the 
best time for 



Morn is the time to rise, 

To cast the night-gown off, 
Rub up our sleepy, winking eyes, 
Kilmarnock red to doff; 
Leap from our warm bed, and meet 
The carpet with oar sJbrinJ4»g fee*. 
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IX. 

Morn Is the time to rest ;— 

To rest upon the chair ; 
Snatch up our stockings,— say, the best, 
Because the only pair — 
Drawing them fiercely on, to see 
Our ten toes peep forth smilingly. 

in. 

Morn is the time to don 

(Provided there's a pair) 
Good flannel drawers, or cotton ;— 
Then to start up from the chair, 
And with our arms' resistless might, 
Make shutters fly from left to right. 

rv. 

Morn is the hour to shave ; 
To soap the chin about ; 
To sheer down every grizzly knave 
That ventures to peep out ; 
Then bring the razor smoothly round, 
To leave no stubble on the ground. 



Mom is the time to take 

Oar neckcloth, black or white, 
And feel our fame at stake, 
In folding it aright ; 
Twisting it round our neck with grace, 
Until it suits our morning face. 

VI. 

Morn is the hour to deck 

Rebellious hair with taste, 
Nor let it hang down round our neck 
In farthing candlous * haste ; 
A glorious crop that's lain unshorn 
For fifteen months, from eve to morn. 

VII. 

Morn is the hour to brush 

The shining beaver round ; 
Then clapping *t madly on, to rush 
With many a deep'rate bound, 
Out — out — we care not where it be, 
Provided there are none to see ! 

mi. 
Morn is the time to gaze 

On Nature's varying face ; 
To mark the sun's refreshing rays 
Illumine every place ; 
To have the pleasure, as we pass, 
Of kicking dewdrops from the grass. 

IX. 

Morn is the hour to mark 

Creation ail rejoice, 
To hear the bold aspiring lark 
Lift up his merry voice ; 
Mount from his mossy bed un shriven, 
And meet the morning clouds in heaven. 

x. 
Morn is the time to look 
Closely on all around ; 
To mark the daisies by the brook 
Droop from the bord'ring ground, 
And, pictured in the morning beam, 
Deck their pure beauty in the stream. 

• Ffrff Siriftlfrfti 



Puts on his 



Flannd draw- 
ers a comfbrt* 
able 



Barbarous eas* 
tonu 



The late Mr 
Sklrvtng, the 
painter, non- 
plused in the 
case of Neck- 
cloth v. Neck. 



Human hair 
compared to 
farthing can- 
dles. 



Something 
mysterious 



Turns philoso- 
pher. 



A concert^ 
the lark's 
pipe preferred. 



A peep at a 
lsdyVdren 
log room. 
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XI. 

Morn it the time to hear, 

From hedgerow, bush, and tree, 
A voice that we should all revere, 
A grateful melodye, 
Routed up in joy and thankfulness, 
From hearts that know and feel their Mitt. 



afback- 



XII. 

Tbut far — we then mutt learn 
To track our old ttepe home ; 
fcst For breakfasts seldom take a turn, 

Or meet us when we roam ; 
And better to give up the ghost, 
Than lose our chance of tea and toast. 

r© other poems remain on our list. We are pleated 
the fresh and breezy feeling which pervades the fol» 

MATIN SONG. 

By W. A. Ferguuon. 

Awake, love ! the sunbeam 

Is sporting in glee, 
Around thy wee dwelling, 

Fa' amorouslie : 
It wooes thee to taste o* 

The pleasure it brings, 
And smiles in profusion 

Around thee it flings. 

The hymn of the lark, love, 

It loud in the heaven, 
The voice of the ark-dove 

To gladness is given ; 
The maukin is whidding 

O'er fresh holm and lea, 
Ilk' songster is bidding 

Adieu to the tree* 

The sun from the harebell 

Is sipping the dew, 
The flowers in the lone dell 

Are sighing for you ; 
At thy casement, fond zephyr 

Stands, longing to kiss thee, 
And Nature's ain sell, love, 

Is waiting to bless thee. 

or last poem it a national ballad, in which we think 
i is both pathoa and truth to nature : 

SCOTCH BALLAD. 

y heart an' soul are fu* o' thee ! — 
ad I a wet bird's wing, I'd flee 
ntower the land, outower the tea, 
ill I got back to my ain countrie. 

y star art thou in the dead o' night, 

y first fresh blink o' morning light ; 

at morn brings naething to glad my tight, 

nd Ha breeze grows hot on my cheek aae white. 

infod the day that I gaed awa', 
nalnd my mother, and sisters sma', 
Hind the auld dog In my father's haV-~ 
at I mind thee, Jeanie, aboon them a'. 

y another blest me through a' her tears, 
ad the spoke of hope through a' her fears ; 
y titters were 'maiat wi' greeting drook'd, 
ad Colin waggit hit tail and look'd : 

at, Jennie, o' them I took sma' tent, 
v, well by thy ee and thy lip I kent 
aw much thy bosom wi' grief was rent,— 
at then did I feel what parting meant. 



Oh, Jeanie ! to think on the days we hae teen, 

On the bonnie glens see wild and green, 

On the birken thawt and the burn between, 

On the sengs, and the smiles, and the walks at e'en ! 



And then to tee what now I 
Without the wings o' a bird to flee 
Outower the land, outower the tea, 
Till I got back to my ain countrie ! 

And now " a word that must be, and hat been.* 
Whatever our own prospects are, it would be folly to deny 
that we can separate ourselves from all the associations 
connected with the Literary Journal without regret. 
In our capacity of Editor, we know not what impression 
we may have made individually on many whose good 
opinion we wished to gain ; but thit we know, that, as 
life grows upon us, we every day tee additional cause to 
grieve that we have not already done more, that we every 
day feel more acutely the errors and imperfections of our 
past lucubrations, and that we are every day more and 
more resolved to press forward into the higher and more 
arduous paths of intellectual exertion, where, if we fail, 
our epitaph may at least be, " Nubile ausus cecidlt." 
Meantime, what little we have as yet done may perhaps 
win for us a few friendly withes ; and armed with these, 
we shall go boldly on in the more ambitious undertakings 
which are before us. Our fellow countrymen will hear 
again of the Editor in his Suffxes, either for good or 
for evil. Till then, farewell ! 



THE ROYAL INSTITUTION— ITS MANAGEMENT— 
AMD CATALOGUE OF ANCIENT PICTURES.* 

Wi have no curiosity — only a desire for information* 
We wonder whether the Directors compile their own 
catalogues, or keep, like the celebrated Packwood, a man 
" to do them things." The present one, preface and all, 
it an admirable specimen of the art of saying nothing at 
great length. Its logic it peculiar ; its information— 
just as distinct at we expected from the source whence it 
comes. 

The Oxford waggoner, being asked whether hit horse 
could draw an inference, answered it could draw any 
thing in reason. We suspect that the author of the docu- 
ment to which we allude it not a horse, but, as C-ftptaiq 
Brown happily phrases it, one of " the allied species." 
Take the following example : — " They are pictures which 
have never been in the market, but are derived imme- 
diately from the private collections of several noble and 
distinguished families of Piedmont, who, by reason of a 
recent alteration in the entail laws of that country, have 
been induced to part with these ancient and valuable 
heir-looms of their respective families. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to the Directors, considering the re- 
sponsibility inseparable from the purchase of objects of 
art, to be in possession of the receipts in the handwriting 
of the noble persons for whose ancestors the pictures were 
painted, and out of whose collections they are declared to 
have now issued for the first time, as being a circumstance 
which materially influences their value, in removing any 
doubt on the subject of their authenticity," &c We have 
known in our day minds of strange constitution, but 
never till now did we meet with a man who looked upon 
a receipt for a certain amount of pounds, shillings, and 
pence, signed in the nineteenth century by an Italian 
Conde or Barone, at sufficient proof of a picture having 
been painted by a certain artist three hundred years be- 
fore. Equally ingenious is the idea that a recent altera- 
tion In the entail laws of Piedmont has induced some 

• We owe sn apology to our readers for not presenting them with 
so account of the really admirable pictures at present in the Gsllery 
of the Institution ; but the subject into which we have diverged is 
one of the utmost moment; and, by confining ourselves to it for the 
present week, we gain time to mature our opinions, and enable oiU> 
•elves to speak ■» woithJlt of wisatwenJU^M &***■»* 
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noble families to part with their pictures. The alteration 
may have enabled them, but we suspect they were induced 
by the same commonplace motive which, even in this 
country, makes many a person exchange valuable pro- 
perty for hard cash. Again : — " There is a copy of this 
head [No. 29] in the Neapolitan Gallery, stated to be by 
an author unknown. But the Grimaldi being an older 
collection, there is little doubt of this being the original ; 
and being marked in the under corner G. A., it is pro- 
bably a portrait of Giorgione, and certainly painted by 
that master." None but the curator of an Antiquarian 
Museum could have ventured on such a reason, with the 
warning example of Jonathan Oldbuck, Edie Ochiltree, 
and the celebrated inscription A. D. L. L. before his 
eyes. 

We said above that the catalogue contained as much 
information as we expected from the source whence it 
came. Our readers are well aware, that this is not say- 
ing much. We are told that " the present is presented 
to the public as a first step made by the Institution to- 
wards realizing a plan,** which is described in very mag- 
niloquent and unintelligible terms, and which is after- 
wards stated to be "the foundation of a national collection 
of such works of the great masters of painting as might 
In time do credit to the country, and supply that deficiency 
in which the study of art in Scotland has been hitherto 
altogether unprovided." The idea is a good one, and 
therefore we shall not quarrel with the clumsy and round- 
about way in which it is expressed. As, however, the 
Directors go on to say that they rely upon their effort being 
" favourably received by the public, as well as substan- 
tially seconded by those having the power to advance its 
completion," we must enquire whether their statement of 
their plans and resources is sufficiently explicit to justify 
the public in intrusting to them the execution of so useful 
and noble a project. 

The Sphinx-like sentence in which they advert to their 
funds, is too elegant to be translated : " While the pecu- 
niary means of the Institution were almost entirely con- 
fined to the contributions of its members, which [what ?] 
had to sustain the burden of a high rent for the apart- 
ments, joined to the heavy taxation which has been at- 
tached to them, any measure* involving expense became 
unattainable, however important they might seem, or 
anxiously they might be desired. But recent circum- 
stances having placed a portion of its private fund at the 
disposal of the Directors, they have resolved," &c There 
is only one other passage which tends to throw some light, 
or more properly " darkness visible," upon the nature of 
their resources : " The Institution having at the same time 
been placed more immediately in connexion with the Board 
of Trustees, and consequently with the very fine gallery of 
casts of the works of the great Masters of antiquity,belong- 
ing to that establishment, was another circumstance which 
induced the Directors to turn their attention to the impor- 
tant measure at present contemplated." This is the whole 
that we learn from their oracular preface of the funds at 
their command ; and of the manner in which they pro- 
pose to set about collecting and managing "a national 
gallery," not the most distant hint is given. We appeal to 
the common sense of the public, whether they ought, upon 
'such meagre information, to intrust to any self-elected 
body the important duty of forming a national gallery, 
of standing forward as the representatives of national taste, 
or of managing the funds necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the great task they have undertaken. 

Now that we are upon this subject, we may as well give 
our readers a little of that information of which the Di- 
rectors have been so chary. First, as to the funds ot the 
Institution, — they have at no time been " almost entirely 
confined to tKe contributions of its members." Their 
principal source for many years was the money raised by 
the exhibitions of modern paintings. This source has 
now been dried up by the secession of the artists ; but in 
tot stead wt l*avc an annual sum of L.500 given by the 



Board of Trustees to the Institution. What right the 
Board had to make this appropriation of such a sum, we 
know not, any more than we know what the Directors 
mean by stating that the Institution has now been placed 
more immediately in connexion with the Board of Trus- 
tees, when all the world knows that the active manag era 
in both bodies have all along been the same persons. This 
is a matter of little consequence. The main point is the 
ascertainment that the funds at present in the disposal of 
the Directors are,— the contributions of the members, 
the yearly L.500 allowed them by the Board of Trustees, 
and what surplus of the income of former years may be 
lying in their hands. Now, we know that the annual 
receipts of the exhibitions averaged considerably upwards 
of L.500. The income of the Institution has consequently 
diminished, instead of having increased. Unless, therefore, 
they have been relieved of the rent and taxation, which, 
pressed so heavily upon them, it is to us utterly incon- 
ceivable that a portion of their private fund should be 
placed at their disposal, for the immense undertaking of 
founding a national gallery. These gentlemen have evi- 
dently an eye upon the pockets of the public, and we ear- 
nestly beg our beloved countrymen to keep them close 
buttoned, until such a statement has been made of the 
nature of the object to be attained, and of the measures 
taken to ensure success, as may enable them to judge 
whether its projectors are worthy of their confidence. 
Nay, the Directors have already enough of other people's 
money in their hands to render them liable to account for 
what the lawyers call their " intromissions." The funds 
at the disposal of the Board of Trustees are the rents of 
the forfeited estates, given to their management for public 
purposes ; and they and their deputies are responsible to 
the public for their right administration. Part of the 
funds of the Institution was collected by exhibiting the 
works of Edinburgh artists, and these gentlemen are en- 
titled to demand an account of its disposal. 

Having thus established that the proceedings of the 
Institution are no matters of a private concern, but ne- 
cessarily liable to public scrutiny, we proceed to cast a 
glance at its past management, as the only sure index of 
the future. We need not revert to the good taste and 
good temper displayed by the Directors, in those discus- 
sions which led to the secession of the artists. Upon that 
question, the public mind has long been made up. We 
take them at present as men of business, and upon their 
own testimony. From the statement in the preface to 
the catalogue now before us, we learn, that at the very 
outset of their career, they burdened themselves with 
apartments so expensive, that although associated for the 
promotion of art, they had no surplus funds to expend 
in the attainment of the sole object of their incorporation. 
This step, not unlike the conduct of a young merchant, 
who should lay out all his money in the purchase of a 
splendid mansion, leaving himself no available capital to 
trade upon, gives rather an unfavourable notion of their 
sagacity. Their next step is to attempt to found a col- 
lection of pictures, by raising money from the exhibition 
of their successive importations, previous to depositing 
them in their gallery. A specious enough plan ; but 
they have left out of calculation that they have only one 
room to serve both as exhibition room and gallery ; and 
that they have no funds wherewith to procure additional 
accommodation. To complete our distrust in such bung- 
lers, we have only to add, that the whole management is 
in the hands of a few Directors, and that the great body 
even of the life governors are as much in the dark re- 
garding their motions as the public at large. 

The truth is, that the project of the Directors to found 
a National Gallery is worthy of all acceptation ; but its 
execution cannot be intrusted to their hands. They have 
been tried in the balance, as cherishers and promoters of 
art in Edinburgh, and have been found wanting. Their 
charter must be thrown open, and an association of the 
amateurs and artists of thjs city, upon a more enlarge* 
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basis and more liberal principles, must do what they have 
failed to effect. The Board of Trustees, in as far as re- 
gards the promotion of manufacturing industry, is a 
mockery, or worse, and must soon be done away with. 
A stand most be made, whenever this happens, to procure 
its gallery of casts, and part of its funds to be vested in 
such an association as has now been suggested. To them 
most be intrusted the management of the gallery of 
paintings commenced by the Institution. There is enough 
of taste and sagacity am on 3 the classes we have named, 
to warrant the belief that these united collections will be 
conducted so as to bear the happiest fruits, both in con- 
tributing to the increase of national happiness and re- 
finement, and to the education of rising artists. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 

EDINBURGH. 

WERKEMAN SOCIETY". 

Saturday, January 22, 1831. 

Dr Gbeville in the Chair. 

Present, — Professors Jameson, Ritchie, Graham ; Dr 
Scott ; Walker Arnott, Henry Witham, Y. Y. Audu- 
bon, Patrick Neill, Esquires, &c &c 

Ma Addubox read an account of the White-headed 
Eagle, lull of that enthusiastic eloquence, and minute ac- 
quaintance with the habits of the animals tenanting the 
wildernesses of his native land, which characterise all his 
wri tin«a. The paper forms part of the illustrative letter- 
press intended to accompany his splendid publication of 
American Birds— a work which we hope, ere long, to have 
submitted to ns in our critical capacity, when we purpose 
gratifying our readers by ample extracts. 

A letter was read from an emigrant to the Swan River, 
commenting, in a severe, but apparently impartial strain, 
upon the account given in the Quarterly Review of that 

settlement. 

Dr Scott read a paper on the Selaviin, or Quails of the 
Bible; and the Society adjourned. 

SOCIETY Of AKTIQV ARIES. 

Monday Eo:ning, 2\lh January. 
Professor Rcssfix in the Chair. 

Present,— Admiral Sir David Milne, Sir James Miles 
RiddeJl, Baronet; Drs Carson and Hibbert; Messrs P. 
F. Tytler, Pitcairn, Maidment, Trevelyan, Macdonald, 
Lothian, Repp, **c &c with a number of visitors. 

M. de Saint Amans of Agen in France, and The Right 
Rev. Peter Erasmus Miiller, Bishop of Zealand, were 
deeted Honorary Members of the Society. 

Mr Gregory, secretary, read home remarks upon the two 
Roman heads, supposed to be those of the Emperor Sever us 
and his wife Julia, built into the wall of a house in the 
Netberbow, Edinburgh, with reference to an engraving of 
them which is abdut to be published by the Society. 

There was next read a conteoiporary account of a re- 
ssarkable escape made by Rob Roy from the Duke of 
Athole's mm, in 1717. From the original in the possession 
of John Gregorson, Esq. of Ardtornish. Communicated 
by Sir Walter Scott, Baronet, V. P. 

A Report, by the Rev. Dr Jamieson, upon the very in- 
teresting collection of Anglo-Saxon and other coins exhibit- 
ed at the last meeting, was then read. These coins were 
found in Inchkenneth, a small island not far from Iona, 
along with a number of others, nearly 100 In all, and some 
silver ornaments. The treasure had evidently been bidden 
in the rock, where it was discovered, by oue of the northern 
pirates who infested the coasts of England during the Hep- 
tarchy. Eight fine specimens of these coins were presented 
by Captain Macdonald to the Society. 

The secretary also read some Extracts from a Short 
Chronicle, chiefiy an Obituary of Highland Families, com- 
piled before 1542, by James Macgregor, dean of Lismore ; 
with an introductory notice, pointing out the value of this 
earkxis document, which is the only one of the kind we 
have seen relating to the Highlands. 

The meet Interesting paper of the evening) however, was 



a very learned essay by Mr Repp, upon the remarkable 
brooch mentioned In our last notice of the Society's proceed- 
ings. This antique, when we consider the fact of its being 
the first ever discovered with Runic, or indeed with any, 
inscriptions upon it, is one of the most remarkable we have 
had occasion to see for some time, and that quite independ- 
ent of the singular beauty of the workmanship. We regret 
that our space limits us to the following very brief abstract 
of Mr Repp's erudite and ingenious essay; but there ia 
enough to show that the subject has been bandied by an 
individual well qualified for the task. Mr Repp directed 
the attention of the meeting, In the first place, to the Runic 
alphabet ; secondly, to the inscriptions themselves, and the 
language or languages in which the inscriptions appear to 
be written ; thirdly, to the word Dalkr or Dale, which 
occurs in both inscriptions, and is of importance as settling 
a philological question which has long occupied the north* 
ern literati relative to the true meaning of this word; 
finally, to the proofs, ex facie of the ornament itself, which 
demonstrate its antiquity and that of the inscriptions. By 
referring to the alphabet, and comparing the inscriptions 
with it, Mr Repp showed, in the clearest manner, that the 
letters in the inscriptions were genuine Runes. The 
meaning of them is quite distinct, and they do not admit 
of any interpretation but one— and that the most natural 
and obvious we can imagine. It is worthy of remark, that 
neither inscription is perfectly correct, according to the 
idiom of either the Anglo-Stxon, or the Norse language, in 
both of which the Runic character was used for inscrip- 
tions. The following table will give a more correct idea of 
Mr Repp's views on this subject : 

1. 2. • 

Inscriptions as they') f n .. 

stand, rendered from > Maloritha a Dalk this,-! rt V a V? 
the Runic character, J \ Oslndho. 

1 n correct Anglo- \ Maloritha ah Dale thisne, f Dole 
Saxon, J or this, \ Osfridhe. 

In correct Norse, \ Mal6ritha a* Dalk thessan,/ Dolkr 
or Icelandic, J or thenuau, \ Oaf* ido. 

In Latin, Maloritha possidet banc fibulam, Fibula Osfridth 

On the most mature consideration, Mr Repp is of opinion 
that the inscriptions cannot be referred to a later period 
than the 12th century, and may, with more probability, be 
assigned to the 11th. 



POPULAR LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 

Da Rbid, the Lecturer on Chemistry to the Edin- 
burgh School of Arts, has commenced a course of popu- 
lar Lectures on Chemistry, in the Assembly Rooms, 
George Street. His first lecture comprised a general 
view of the nature, objects, and applications of the science, 
which he illustrated by numerous interesting and beau* 
tiful experiments. His second lecture was devoted to an 
account of the laws and phenomena of chemical attrac- 
tion ; and we must do him the justice to say, that his 
explanations of the atomic theory, and some other com- 
plicated doctrines, were admirable for their simplicity 
and clearness. He contrived to divest this fascinating 
science of much of the technicality in which, to a certain 
extent, it is necessarily involved, and rendered its princi- 
ples evident and intelligible to the youngest of his audi- 
tors. We have before had popular lectures on chemistry 
delivered in this city ; but the arrangements for the 
present course appear to us superior to any that wa 
have witnessed on any similar occasion. The large As* 
sembly Room has indeed been expressly fitted up for 
these lectures, and is lighted by gas, so that the lecturer 
can darken the room at pleasure, by which means bis ex* 
peri men ts are frequently given with a most brilliant and 
magical effect. We allude especially to the ignition of 
the lime bail, by the oxy-hydrogen blow-pipe ; and we 
may add, that all the experiments h« performed were 
executed with dexterity and success. The rooms, at each 
lectnre, were well filled ; and as the course will be conti* 
nued on every succeeding Saturday until the end of April* 
we recommend it to the attention of those who find plea* 
sure in the pursuits and re&reaUoxvs ot *c\uftt« 
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THE LONDON DRAMA. 

Regent's Park, London, 
Monday, January 24, 1831. 

. The history of Professor Milman's tragedy of " Fazio'* 
forms perhaps the strongest evidence that can be adduced 
of the absolute injustice of the present laws of theatrical 
copyright, as well as of that indescribable legal anomaly, 
which permits the theatres to represent any printed play, 
not only without the slightest benefit to its author, but 
absolutely against his wishes and consent. When this 
drama was, many years ago, first presented to Drury- 
Lane and Covent- Garden, it was returned from both, 
with the customary civil circular of refusal, and subse- 
quently published by Murray, when it was immediately 
read, praised, and popular, and at once went through 
several large editions. More than one review then re- 
commended it to the managers, who, however, still con- 
sistent in their first error, still declined taking their ad- 
vice ; until Mr T. Dibdin, the then proprietor of the 
Surrey Theatre, brought .it out there, reduced to three 
acts— which, by the way, was a real improvement — under 
the title of the " Italian Wife," with a Mr Huntley and 
a Miss Taylor as Fazio and Bianco. Being both well 
got up and well acted, the piece had a run of success there, 
sufficient to attract the notice of the Bath managers, who 
then produced it, with the late Mr Conway and Mies 
Somerville, now Mrs Buon, in the principal characters ; 
and the following season saw it at Coven t- Garden, sup- 
ported by Charles KemUe and Miss O'Neill. Thus 
tardily rendered as popular on the stage as it had long 
been in the library, it was next played all over the pro- 
vinces ; has been again successfully revived at Covent- 
Garden, with Fanny Kemble as the heroine ; and, to 
complete the climax, is announced by EUiston, at the 
Surrey, under its old nom de thtdtre of " The Italian 
Wife !" Thus then has Mr Mllman suffered the mani- 
fest injustice of all these managers benefiting by the 
re p res e ntation of a play which they originally refused ; 
but which, by being printed, was legally (or illegally ? ) at 
their mercy ; and the profits arising from which he has 
no legal claim to participate. Amongst the other new 
theatrical enactments, it is to be hoped, however, that 
this will receive the Lord Chancellor's serious considera- 
tion, and that what is so palpably equity, will be made law 
as speedily as possible. 

After this very tedious prologue to our notice of Miss 
Kemble's Bianco, we must be brief In our criticism; 
which Is of the less Importance, from its being by far the 
most effective part she has yet attempted, and one which 
has more tended to remove the lingering scepticism, that 
she is not rapidly advancing to the highest rank in her 
profession, than any which has preceded it. The character 
ofBianca is, indeed, the only one of any " mark or like- 
lihood** in the tragedy; in her, all its deep and fearful in- 
terest solely 'centres ; and, as at present represented, Fazio 
and AJUabeBa become more contemptible than even their 
author has represented them, when played by Warde and 
Mrs Chatterley, and placed in contrast with Miss Kemble. 
No talents could entirely redeem them, but in the present 
Instance there was no attempt ; and the crowded audiences 
which the play has drawn, and the intense and breath- 
lass interest which its scenes have constantly excited, are 
attributable to the heroine only, in which opinion all her 
critics have coincided. —The pantomimes still continuing 
to draw excellent houses, no other novelty has been pro- 
duced at either theatre ; though Covent-Garden promises 
a new opera, to be called " The Romance of a Day," on 
Thursday next, and had another new piece read in the 
Green- Room on Friday; and Drury-Lane is to revive 
Colman the elder's " Jealous Wife,** with a very strong 
east, to-morrow. Kean, after levying his contributions 
en the public under the pretence of taking leave for ever, 
and fettering a great deal of commonplace nonsense on 
that Interesting oocasbo, having though* hattir of It, Is 



to reappear as Richard, at Drury-Lane, on Monday the 
31st, at fifty guineas per night; and when his engage- 
ment is over, will, we doubt not, go through the profit- 
able farce of again taking leave, in emulous imitation of 
old Charles Incledon, who used to take leave annually. 

The two major of the minors, the Adelphi and the 
Olympic, are both flourishing ; at the former, Mathews is 
to reappear in a most outre novelty, by Buckstone, en- 
titled, u The King of the Alps and the Misanthrope," 
and at the latter, Madame continues to " plead guilty to 
the minor offence of uttering note§ for her own benefit," 
to applauding crowds every evening. Both theatres are, 
Indeed, what an Emerald Islander would call " fuller than 
they can hold" nightly. On Saturday next, the Queen's, 
formerly the Tottenham Street, is to be added to the 
number ; and if the manager's promissory notes are to be 
relied upon, it will not only " deserve success," but 



" command it also.'* 



^peregrine Somerset. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THIS HO UK IS THINE. 

By Miss Jewsbury. 

Asm, warrior, arm ; the banner'd host advancing, 
Wait but for thee to form the battle-line — 

Their plumes are dancing, 

Their chargers prancing, 
Arm, warrior, arm ; this hour of fame is thine ! 

Sing, maiden, sing ; the vine-clad hills are glowing. 
And peasants bend beneath the fruit divine ; 

The herds are lowing, 

The bright rills flowing, 
Sing, maiden, sing ; this hour of joy is thine ! 

Dream, mourner, dream ; night-dews the flowers are 

steeping ; 
The gather'd winds within their tents recline, 

The earth is sleeping, 

And heaven watch keeping, 
Dream, mourner, dream ; this hour of peace is thine ! 

The sword for battle, and the song for pleasure, 
And lonely dreams when sleep and fancy twine ; 

But midst the measure 

Beneath the treasure, 
Death, thou art waiting, for all hours are thine ! 



LIFE AND DEATH. 

To live Sn cities, — and to join 

The loud and busy throng, 
Who press with mad and giddy haste 

In pleasure's chase along ; 
To yield the soul to fashion's rules, 

Ambition's varied strife, 
Borne like a leaf upon the stream, — 

Oh ! no, this is not life I 

To pass the calm and pleasant hours, 

By wild wood, hill, and grove, 
And find a heaven in solitude, 

With one we deeply love ;— 
To know the wealth of happiness 

That each to each can give, 
And feel no power can sever us, — 

Ah! this it is to live/ 

It is not death, when on the couch 

Of sickness we are laid, 
With all our spirit wasted, 

And the bloom of youth decayed ; 
To feel the shadow dim our eyes, 

And pant for failing breath ; 
Then break at length life's feeble chain,— 

Oh ! no, this is not death f 
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To part from one, beneath whote aailes 
We long were used to dwell) 

To hear the lips we love pronounce 

» A passionate farewell ; 

To catch the last too tender glance 
Of an adoring eye, 

And weep in solitude of heart,—. 
Ah ! this it is to <&/ 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES, 



GlRTfcUBK. 



GOOD NIGHT. 



Goon night ! the silver stars are clear - 

On evening's placid brow, — 
We hire been long together, lor*, 
We most part now ! 

Good night ! — I never can forget 
This long bright summer day 
We past among the woods and streams, 
Far, far away ! 

Good night ! we have had happy smiles, 

Fond dreams, and wishes true, 
And holier thoughts and communings, 
And weeping too. 

Good night ! perchance I ne'er may spend 

Again so sweet a time, 
Alone with Nature and with thee, 
In my life's prime ! 

Good night ! yet ere we sever, love, 

Take thou this faded flower, 
And lay it next thy heart, against 
Our meeting hour. 

Good night ! the silver stars are clear, 

Thy homeward way^to light ; 
Remember this long summer day, — 
Good night ! good night ! 

G EXTRUDE. 



I AM TOO 8AD TO SING TO-NIGHT. 
I am too sad to sing to-night, 

But, oh ! sing thou to me ; 
And let thy strain be soft and low, 

And let my tears flow free ! 

For music never falls to wake 

A thousand memories dear, 
That start to being *nentu its power, 

As stars in twilight clear. 

I cannot sing !— for I have sung 

On many an eve like this, 
When sunset shone on hill and stream 

With golden lovelim 



And one, whose name I may not breathe, 

Sat silent by my side, 
Whose soul was mingled with my own, 

In love's least earthly tide. 

And ever as my song arose— 
My favourite mournful lays, 

The tears that dimm'd those lustrous eyes 
Were my best meed of praise. 

I cannot sing !— for time has brought 
Too wild a change since then ; 

Alas ! perchance it is decreed 
I ne'er shall sing again ! 



but weep I—ting thou to me 
My own sad simple lay ; 
I tout not as I felt before, 
And As la far away ! 



TUBAS witt shortly appear, dedicated to Thorns* Campbsfl, Ess> 
The Sisge of Conirsntinonlci a poem, in three cantos, by Nicholas 
Mitchell. 

We arc glad to e rt no rsf s wri that Mr Kennedy*! poem of The 
Arrow and the Rocs, hot already reached a second s ettt oa* 

Franriingham, a poem, In four csntm, by J. Bird, is an ax mo ced. 

Colonel Bouchette is shortly to publish a Topographical and Ste- 
tisnosl Description of the British Dominion* in North Anmnftca, re* 
duding Observations on Land-granting sad Emigration, with views, 
pleas, &e» 

The Anti-MatsrielUt, or a Mssmal for Youth, by the Rev. It. 
Warner, F.S.A., author of " literary Recollections," h n the 

The forthcoming Number of the QumrUriy Review will 
attunes on the following subjects s-Tbt Politiael 
Soathey 's Lives of Uneducated Poets^Dymond on the P r l n d piss 
of Morality,— Origm of the Homeric Poem.,— Moore's Lite of 
Byron,— The Military sad Mob of Paris,— Present Stats of the 
Country. 

There is u ro pai lag for puMlcation, a volume of poems, by Wnmna 
Dauby, Esq. of Guisborougtu 

Robbrt LATjDsa.—We have mush plea sur e In observing that a 
prise of L^hes bcms4judgedbytbsCtoirjoe OwkII of Liver- 
pool to our townsmen, Mr Robert Lauder, for his painting of the 
** Bride of Lsmnwrtnoor," being the best picture painted cjune uty 
for the Liverpool Exhibition. 

CaiT-CHAT FROM ABBBDBBlf.— ThS yOaT 18S0hMbS6B* tU UsBUy 

respects, an smew mtroHH* to the good town of Aberdeen. Da- 
ring « the year that's awe,** poetic works have been carried on 
with great spirit. Our harbour Improvements and new water weeks 
have made rapid progress,— (he engine-house at the Bridge of Dee, 
sad the handsome granite cistern In Union Place, have been 
completed,— the new Bridge of Don, and the Craiglug 
Bridge over the Dee, have been opened,— the elegant North Pariah 
Church ia King Street, and the Gothic South Pariah Church In 
Behnont Street, have been erected,— a wing has been added to 
Gordon's Hospital, and an e l e ga nt fheede and new en tra nce to the 
East and West Parish Cherehea have been con u nencod In 
Street During the past year, too, the celebrated vocalist 
the Reiner Family of Tyrotoss Mtnstnk, the «* sslfrasttsstaf 
sophist, wild Ducrow, N sad •• the gentle Miss Jarroan," have visited 
us in succession,— anew Member of Parliament has been eleetsd lor 
the Aberdeen and Montrose district of burghs,— day patrol have 
been estabUshed , e n d Reformation, North American, an* Temper- 
ance Societies instituted. Some ifly years ago, Aberdeen, like 
Edinburgh and Perth, u o n s m d its Magaatnc, bat of last p eri odic al 
literature has not been re a aowrishiiigcondlrion among us; 
to be sore, have been made to revive k, in the Bar, the Onset, 
the Northern IrU, but these soon vanished. An Abe 
hat, however, again appssred, under the puellshtng eusptses of 
sptritsd towusmsn, Mr Lewis Smith, which promises to 
thrag ftewerdsfleng op the veeuunv— Miss Louisa Jsrsaan, from the 
Edmburgh Professional Coacerts, pro p o s e s giving I nstru c tio ns ta 
slating during her residence m this city.— Dea c o n Alexander Wat* 
eon, tailor, died a tew weeks ago; and it Is perhaps not suMsntly 
known, that Mr Watson was the author of the celebrated 
sons* entitled, "The kail brace of Auld Scotland,'* and "The 
wmekle." The D eaco n made the late Lord Byron's tost pair of 
breekt, and, before his death, was heard to express his sstoaMtntent 
that no notice of this drcurastance had been taken in the tost sol. 
of Moore's Lire of Byron.— Daring last week, the Aberdeen press has 
produced the nnder-mentloned publications :— 1st, An Essmtastlon 
of*' A Protestant's" Defence of the Rev. Mr Fraser, and the Doe* 
trines of the Church of Rome, with remarks upon the R ene m o ti on 
Society, and an Appendix, containing the creed of Pope Pius IV., 
by a Member ofthe Reformation Society. 9d, A Discourse i the sub- 
stance of which was preached in the West Church, on Sabbath, the 
Sfd August, 1830, at the lecture instituted for ineuksrUng the Duty 
of Man to the mferior creation, by the Rev. Abercromby L. Gordon, 
one of the ministers of Ab erd een. 54, An Examination of She 
'* Considerations on the Expediency ofthe Congregation of St Paufs 
Chapel in Aberdeen uniting themselves with the tyiseopal Church In 
Scotland, by a Clergyman of the Church of Eagkasd," with a few 
Remarks upon the Circular from Montrose, by one of the Managers 
of St Paul's Chapel. And, 4th, The sixth Number of the Aberdeen 
Independent, or Literary, Political, and Commercial Repository.— 
Two medical brocheres are in the press, under the following titles : 
1st, An Account of a Cass of Popliteal and Inguinal Aneurism, tat 
which theoperenon of tying the External Iliac Artery was performed 
in the Aberdeen Infirmary, under the direction, and by the assist* 
anee, of Mr Listen of Edmburgh, theJkcUt prineept of Northern 
Suf goons i also, extracts from certain Surgical lectures, published 
in London, and from unpublished Lectures, delivered in Aberdeen! 
in order to show the similarity of views entertained by distinguished 
individuals in the profession, both north and sooth of the Tweed i 
by a Radteal Reformer, not of the constitution* t^oX to aJ 

AMI, to, hm e^ UUn X t* %>^tts<BanMa\ W 
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geon to the Infirmary of Aberdeen* in which satisfactory reasons 
will be given why the candidate, who had the majority of votes at 
one period of the canvass, declined to attempt to operate, and there* 
fore withdrew from the contest ; also extracts from certain Lectures 
on Physiology, or Institutes of Medicine, published in London, to 
show the exact similarity which exists Detween them, and Lectures 
on the same subject delivered in Aberdeen t by a Tory, not of the 
Constitution, but of the Aberdeen Medical School. 

Chit- Chat from Dvxdkk. — Poor Bass continues to play to mi- 
serable houses. This, after all, is not to be wondered at, when it is 
considered that he has to contend with three rival establishments, 
(admission from one penny upwards,) which are supported by the 
real patrons of the drama here— the lower orders.— The 25th day of 
January — the natal day of our immortal Burns—has attain passed 
oarer us without any meeting here in commemoration of the event. 
—A young assist of great promise has arisen amongst us. He is a 
native of Dundee, and was bred to the medical profession. His name 
it Mr William Alexander.. His paintings are allowed to be excellent, 
and his likenesses very«stajking. ... i 

Chit-Chat from (>lasoow.— We can at least boast of one bril- 
liant evening in Glasgow this season— that of Nicholson's and the 
Stockhausens* Concert. Our fine Assembly Room was crammed 
with six hundred people, comprising every thing that was lovely and 
fashionable in Glasgow. It was a treat in more ways than one. for 
the performers were each admirable in their own departments. They 
were much pressed to .return, but exercised the rare virtue of self- 
denial, although a large sum was guaranteed to them by Mr Alexan- 
der, if they would give* concert in the 1 heatrtv— Henderson, one of 
oar best portrait painters, has a collection of Scotch Proverbs in the 
press. He has been engaged In forming it for many years, and it 
will be unique. 

Theatrical Qo*$lp.— It is said that a new Theatre is about to be 
erected in London, near bishopsgate Street, towards which L.20,000 
have been already subscribed.— The following good story has ap- 
peared in the London papers: " VaaTRts's Laos.— A young fellow 
was charged at Marlborough Street PoUce-offlce, some days ago, with 
stealing several plaster casts from the work-shop of Mr Papcra, the 
Italian modeller. Among the casts stolen, were the legs of Madame 
Vestris, a little above the knee, and including the foot. The Magis- 
trate thought it possible that ether artists might have spanned the 
legs of the fair lady ; but Mr Papera said that it was impossible these 
easts could have been made by ary other artist, because he was the 
only person to whom Madame Vestris had ever * stood* to have a cast 
taken of her keg ; and from that cast he had made one mould or model, 
and only one, and that was always kept with the greatest care under 
lock and key, except when required to be used in his model-room, so 
that no person could possibly obtain access to it except some one in 
his employ ; and, as for any attempt at imitation, that was impossible 
to do with success, for so beautiful and perfect was the symmetry of 
the original, that it was from it alone the various natural niceties of 
the complete whole could be acquired, and to perfection formed. [Is 
the reporter a penny-a-line adorer of Madame ?] It seems Manama's 
lags were not kept on ordiuary sale, like common shop legs— they 
ware only east to order, for amateurs and others. Mr Papera com- 
plained of the indignity offered to Madame, by exposing her legs 
Indecently in a shop window. The legs, Mr Papera explained, not 
only sold dearer than other legs, but more readily, for most of the 
gentlemen who bought them took both. The prisoner had been 
already committed, on a former charge $ so the Magistrate advised 
the artist to add the legs to the indictment. Mr Papera was told he 
must produce them in court, and identify them ; which he said he 
could easily do."— Ducrow is doing great things in Liverpool.— Mil- 
man's tragedy of " Faxio" is to be produced here next week, with 
Miss Jarroan as Bianco. Jones is to take a benefit on Monday, which 
Is announced as his last appearance. We are sorry for it. 

Weekly List of Performances. 
January 22 — 28. 
SAT. Wild OaU, 4 High Ufe Below Stairs. 
Mon. The Maid and the Magpie, The Youthful Queen, SfGUderey. 
Tuna. Der Freischuts, lie Lies tike Truth, 4 The Robber's Wife. 
Wrd. The Rlrzls, if MasanieOo. 
Thors. Rob Roy, $ High lAft Below Stairs. 
Fm. Guy Mannerlng, $ QUderoy. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tns Drama, entitled " The Lombard Bride," lies at the Publish- 
ers'.— The Book of Autographs will be returned in a day or two. 

Several articles with which we have been favoured this week nrust 
lie over for the consideration of the new dynasty ;— among these are 
the communication from Dr Poole, and various poetical effusions, 
all of which are in safe custody, for, until its improvement becomes 
perceptible, we feel ronviuced tint no change will take place in the 
intrinsic spirit of the Literary Journal, and we trust our numerous 
and valued con espon dents will continue to lend, as heretofore, a 
helping hand in support of the only weekly literary periodical of 
8©oUand»tosecurefbrit,if possible^ a still farther Increase of that 
******* pepvmiSty, which, with their aid, It at present enjoys. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 



THEATRE-ROYAL. 
THE Public is respectfully informed, that Mr 

X JONES'S BENEFIT, and LAST APPEARANCE, is ap- 
pointed to be on 
MONDAY, January 31, 1831, 
When will be performed O'Keefe's favourite Comedy of 
WILD OATS, 

OR THE STROLLING GENTLEMAN. 
Rover by Mr Jones, 
Lady Amaranth by Miss Jarman. 
To which will be added the Comedy of 

THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 

Arranged in Three Acts. 
Lord Ogleby by Mr Jones. 
Tickets aud Places to be hud at the Box-Office, and of Mr Joxks, 
No. 59, George Street. 

No. 32, EAST SIDE ST ANDREW SQUARE. 

GRAND STATUE 
op Ttir. 

IMMORTAL BURNS, 

who walk'd in glory and in joy, 



«« 



Behind his plough, upon the mountain side,'* 

Sculptured In stone by Grkkxshikldr, of the size of life, and 
from the original painting by the late Mr Pktkr Taylor, is now 
on Exhibition. 

Open from 10 till 4, and 6 till 9 evening. 

Admittance— Ladies and Gentlemen, Is. Children, 6d.— Season 
Tickets, 5*. not transferable, to be had of Constable and Co., and 
at the place of Exhibition. 

This day is published, 
in demy Hvo, cloth, price 5s. 
Dedicated to 
- THOMAS CAMPBELL, Sag. 

THE SIEGE OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 

A Poem, in Three Cantos. 

By NICHOLAS MICH ELL. 

Smith. Eldxr, and Co., Cornhill, London. 



Just published, 

Prico 5s. 

Beautifully printed, and neatly done up in canvass* 

THE DEATH-WAKE, 

A NECROMAUNT. 

In Three Chimeras. 

By THOMAS T. STODDART. 

" Is't like that lead contains her ?— 

— —It were too gross 

To rib her cerecloth in the obscure grave." 

Shakbpcark* 

" Never, webelleve, since the days of Percy Bysche Shelly, hath 
so truly original and powerful a poem as this been given to the pub- 
lic "Sorth Briton. 

" We look upon Mr Stoddart as possessing genius of great pro- 
mise."— Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

*' Contains a story of wild and original Interest and power."— ^Scots 
Times. 

"Shepherd. Stoddart has genius. 
"North. He has."— Blackwood's Magazine. 

•« A very tender, imaginative, and beautiful poem it is,— better, we 
think, than any of the kind which has appeared since the advene of 
Coleridge, or the first wild strains of Barry Cornwall— stamped with 
the true impress of genius."— Inverness Courier. 

" Contains some very beautiful minor poems.*'— Saturday Even* 
\ng Post. 

•* The best of the whole last year's productions.— Mr Stoddart is 
full of imagination of the right sort, and can penetrate the mysteries 
of human feelings successfully."— Atlas. 

" The passages we quDte say more for the genius and powers of 
originality which Mr Stoddart possesses, than could any elaborate 
critique or commonplace encomium. — Edinburgh University' Ma* 
gazine. 

•' There is a wonderful power of poetry in the Death-wake, and 
something like tliat decidedly original and characteristic force of ex- 
pression, which we hold to be one of the indispensable tests of a first- 
rate mind." — Edinburgh Advertiser. 

" We augur favourably of Mr Stoddart's poetical talent* from the 
little volume before usJ*— El^ln Cour ler. 

" We have pledged ourselves that it i* a hook of dtrided. and 
superior talent. There is in the work much genius— much truexuid 
taintless originality."— Aberdeen Observer. 

Edinburgh: Hswrt Cokstablri London: Hurst, CitAKc*, 
•nd Co. s •ftd Thomas Atkinson and Co. Glasgow. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Letter* and Journal* of Lord Byron, with Notices of hit 
Life, by Thomas Moore, Vol. II. London. John 
Murray. 1831. 

(Concluding Notice.) 

We have on two former occasions laid before our 
readers copious extracts from this interesting volume; 
being well aware that portions of the work itself must 
possess a far higher interest than any remarks we could 
offer. But we have now, in the discharge of our duty 
as journalists, to undertake a far more difficult task — to 
express oar opinion of the great Poet who forms the sub- 
ject of these memoirs. We assume our pen with reluc- 
tance, although proposing nothing higher than to sketch, 
in a conversational style, a slight outline of the conclu- 
sions we have arrived at respecting him, while perusing 
Mr Moore's book. 

In attempting rightly to appreciate Lord Byron's cha- 
racter, it will be found materially to facilitate the forma- 
tion of a correct judgment, if we take a review of his 
character as displayed at different periods of his life, thus 
making ourselves masters of the details, before we look at 
the whole. The periods to which we allude are, — that 
which elapsed from the day of his birth till the time that 
lie first went abroad — that whicti intervened between the 
lut mentioned date and his separation from Lady Byron 
—his residence in Switzerland — his residence at Venice 
—his life from the time of his connexion with the Guic- 
rioli till his death. 

It is n e c ess ar y, on reverting to the first period of hie 
life, that we pay particular attention to the clrcumstanees 
under which it was spent ; both because they had mate- 
rial influence in forming his character, and because the 
manner in which he bore them is the only indication we 
can have of his natural tendencies. He was elevated at 
too early an age into the peerage, to admit any feelings of 
the commoner to gain strength within him, but late 
enough to let him feel more decidedly than those who 
have been born into it, the difference between the two 
ranks. His own and his mother's straitened circum- 
stances, joined to the cold neglect of their connexions, left 
him to spend the whole of this portion of life, during 
which he was not at school or the university, among the 
middle classes. This bad a twofold influence upon his 
character. In the first place, it showed how much defer- 
ence Ma title obtained for him, while at the same time 
it made him feel that he was scarcely recognised by his 
own class : at once exaggerating his notions of the dis- 
tinctlonyand rendering him more jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon his privileges. In the next place, the stricter 
ohcsi same of morality among the middle classes, and 
their Jess nnintermltted festivities, preserved the tone of 
his miud more firm and pure, than if he had been early 
initiated into the gay world. Nor must the wayward tem- 
per of hb lady mother be omitted among the circumstances 
wsjMi contributed ultimately to make him what lie was. 
Chpdhped is top elastic, too forgetful, to retain such deep 
(rem the strange scenes which passed be- 



tween son aud mother, as Mr Moore seems to believe ; 
but doubtless, her alternating leniency and tyranny — now 
giving all scope to his un tameable disposition, — now irri- 
tating it by senseless oppression — must have strengthened 
the natural violence of his temper. lastly, his education 
at Harrow and Cambridge produced the same effects as 
upon all. The dissipation in which young men of his 
rank generally indulge at the latter place, is in almost 
every instauce but the " mere outbreak of a generous 
mind." It brushes off the first ingenuous bloom of youth, 
which, sooner or later, must go, in our rubbing through 
the world ; but it rarely overthrows a mind which has 
originally been well disciplined. Then, again, the mode 
of tuition pursued at English schools and universities, 
although lamentably deficient iu regard to every thing 
that fits man for the real business of life, cherishes, never- 
theless, by Its almost exclusive devotion to the two 
literatures most redolent of " generosity and self-devotion, 1 * 
the noblest sentiments. The young man, too, by ha- 
ving his attention fixed upon the glory of the states- 
man, the orator, and the patriot, longs to display himself 
in similar characters in his own country. There may 
be something exclusive — narrow in his sympathies, but 
they are honourable as far they go : " the world must 
make or mar him." 

We now turn to the character upon which these cir- 
cumstances had to work, and to which they gave occasion 
of display. The most striking features of Lord Byron's 
character were excessive irritability and stubborn endu- 
rance. Equal in strength, although, of course, less per- 
ceptible to common observers, was his susceptibility of 
attachment. His passion for the sex early displayed 
itself, and by the desire it necessarily awakened of stand- 
ing well In their eyes, tormented him between the con- 
sciousness of general beauty and of one blemish. His 
intellect was vigorous— his desire of information strong ; 
but then It must be such knowledge as bis own inclina- 
tions prompted him to seek : he made an indifferent figure 
in the matter of set tasks. His mind, too, was rather 
powerful than acute. Joined to a vigorous mind, was 
its never-failing concomitant in youth, an indeterminate 
longing after distinction— it might be as a poet, a states- 
man, or merely as a gymnast — or one or alf. 

The character which such circumstances formed out 
of such predispositions, at the close of the first period, 
may easily be traced. It was that of a young man pos- 
sessed of much but ill-digested information. The senti- 
ment of poetry had awakened within him, and his ear 
for versification was pretty well formed ; but imagina- 
tion could as yet only be descried by the friendly obser- 
ver, like summer lightning on the verge of the far horizon. 
His disposition, headlong and unbending, and, although 
not insensible to generosity, difficult to convict of error, 
had involved him in disputes, to which the energy of his 
character bad lent an appearance of ferocity, which the 
cause scarcely warranted. His heart was warm ; but 
the neglect of those connexions who stood aloof, the 
sycophancy and coining readiness of most of those who 
sought his acquaintance, had mad« \v\va. fctV s\n\\% Vcv ^cia 
world, and thrown aix uuw\ux«\ o>t£t** <A> c&tamaAte) 
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his language and manners. His moral conduct— using 
the phrase in its English sense — was not worse than 
that af most young men ef hla rank and time of life. 
There was a purity in the inmost recesses of his mind — 
more, however, the prompting of his natural disposition, 
confirmed by habitual deference to the feelings of that 
society in which he had most moved, than the child of 
principle and conviction. 

Seeking to lay a firm foundation, we have been obliged 
to expand this portion of our sketch to what the reader 
may think an undue length. The succeeding periods 
shall be treated with more brevity. 

On going abroad, Lord Byron found himself exposed 
to temptations from a certain class of the other sex, more 
dangerous to a mind like his than those which he had to 
encounter in this country, — with more appearance of 
sentiment, and more skilfully-concealed selfishness. 
Wandering in the regions of the East gave a peculiar 
stamp to the power of imagination, which was now fairly 
awakened ; but which in him, as in all young poets, was 
long of ripening to that maturity which finds pleasure in 
the contemplation of the poetical for itself. In its first 
stage, it rather awakens the desire to enact what it ad- 
mires in person, than to comprehend and reproduce it as 
a work of art In Lord Byron, at this period, we find 
a restless desire to encounter danger merely as an excite- 
ment, an affectation of something outre* in his dress and 
modes of life, a morbid brooding over his own feelings, 
and a perverse delight in picturing himself and his cir- 
cumstances, as worse, and more desolate, than they really 
were. On returning to this country, his mind was de- 
pressed on one hand by his failure as a public speaker, and 
elevated on the other by the rapid growth of his poetical 
fame. The latter event, together with the round of adu- 
lation and dissipation into which it led him, fairly car- 
ried him (to use a homely phrase) " off his feet.'* This 
was no difficult task with one upon whom had been be- 
stowed 

" So much of earth, so much of heaven, 
And such impetuous blood ;" 

whose goodness, too, was the child of impulse, not of re- 
flection. The intervals of his intoxication were filled up 
with annoyances paltry in themselves, but gigantic from 
their number and continual recurrence. To save him 
from the withering effects of a perpetual revel, and from 
the pain of embarrassed circumstances, Mr Moore kindly, 
but injudiciously, pressed his marriage with Miss Mil- 
bank. Esteeming, but not loving the lady, his lordship 
unfortunately yielded. He did not foresee that two spirits, 
the one cold and reflective, the other fierce and rapid, 
must quarrel if brought into constant proximity ; and 
that the quarrel, as both were alike stubborn and relent- 
less, must be deadly. Both were to blame, but her lady- 
ship most, for she added hypocrisy to forgetfulness of the 
oath she had sworn to bear with her mate's infirmities, 
and in good or in ill to swerve not from his side. 
• Our remarks on this portion of his lordship's life need 
not be long. During its lapse, the determination of his 
character certainly received a false bias. His aberrations, 
however, were little more than the unavoidable mistakes 
made by every man, when let loose to grope his way into 
the busy world. He had forgotten himself, but his bad 
habitudes were not confirmed. The disagreeables with 
which he bad to contend were those which we must all 
make up our mind to at the first outset of our struggle 
for fortune. They might easily have been conquered ; 
and their shadows would have passed away from his 
brow. The burst of popular indignation, elicited by his 
quarrel with Lady Byron, would have died away. His 
misconduct would have been forgotten, if not forgiven, 
and his future life might have amply atoned. But one 
step had been taken, which, although it could not yet 
anew its warmings upon his character, had stamped his 
Ibtare fat*. With dispositions which rendered a female 



companion indispensable to his happiness, he was thrown 
loose upon the world, debarred from approaching that 
individual with whom alone, of all the sex, he could live 
without dishonour to her, and moral destruction to him- 
self,— 

" The clankless chain had bound him." 

The brief period of his residence in Switzerland is 
only remarkable 'as it favoured the developement of his 
poetical powers. His intimacy with Shelley awoke a 
faculty within him which had hitherto been all but 
dormant — pure intellectual imagination. His earlier 
works evince all the poetry of sentiment and passion, but 
the glimpses of real imagination are comparatively rare. 
It is in the third and fourth canto of Childe Harold that 
we first recognise his imaginative powers in their full 
force and mastery. Not one atom of reliance is there 
upon foreign costume, or sentimental free-hooters, or 
whining lovers. He grapples with the first elements of 
nature, with the achievements of human genius in em- 
pire, art, and learning ; and he moulds his incongruous 
materials, with a giant's strength, into one glowing 
whole. The mood of mind in which he was at the time 
was favourable to the developement of a new power. 
Every passion of his nature was in a state of excitement. 
The colossal character of the scenery around him, its 
constant interchange of fairy beauty and tempest, were 
well calculated to work upon such a temperament. But 
it was the interchange'of thought with the most ethereal 
of Imaginative poets, — the most subtle of self-torturing 
sophists, that finally struck the rock, worn almost to 
yielding, and bade the waters gush out. Manfred is the 
fairest specimen of his powers at this period. It indi- 
cates an immense stride into the realm of poesy. He has 
raised himself above romance, and attained to the higher 
order of mysticism. He has soared above mere sense ; 
and although yet surrounded by mists and fogs, be is 
rising to the clear region of mind. 

The period of his life which Byron spent at Venice, 
is, we know, one upon which his best friends are averse to 
dwell. We do not entirely coincide with them. We 
feel as much disgust as they do at the gross libertinism 
into which he there plunged. We feel perhaps more 
distaste than they do at the vulgar slang in which he 
frequently chose at this time to express himself. Most 
of all are we pained at the perversity with which he 
thought proper to run a tilt against all the finer affections 
which link society together. But we are less distressed 
at all these evils, because the too brief after-period of his 
life shows that they were transient stains ; and in the 
case of Byron, who had scarcely one friendly and at the 
same time judicious enough to understand him — from 
whom the world chose to stand aloof in childish terror — 
and who was thus left without " a guide, philosopher, or 
friend" — we regard them but as the outbreak of a disease 
which lurks in all such minds, and if not gradually ex- 
tracted by skilful hands, will work itself out under some 
loathsome form. 

Our meaning In this may be briefly explained. Youth 
has an undefined anticipation of, and -sympathy with, 
whatever is great and good in human nature* It feels a 
yearning to assimilate itself to what it admires. But our 
vague instincts, our passions, are awake* long before the 
dear dawn of reason ; and not only do they impel us to 
action under delusive appearances, but they bear us up, 
floating in an atmosphere of delightful bat confused 
anticipations — a world of gay dreams. This is the 
state of mind to which the term romantic is generally 
applied. The person susceptible of it is worthy of 
love, but he cannot be relied upon. No man is vir- 
tuous — that is, no man is trustworthy — who is gen- 
tle, and kind, and good, merely from impulse. Such 
dispositions deservedly conciliate affection, bat admira- 
tion and confidence are only for those who control and 
direct tnem by reasjsn and principle* We nave 
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heady that the mind of Byron was richly gifted by na- allowed free scope, so far from interfering with his poetry, 
are. Bat hitherto he had been liTlng in a world of his we regard rather as a proof that his mind was now ma- 
wn, prising his own imaginations, without enquiring tore and firmly knit. The manner in which he conld 
raat relation his high thoughts bore to the world around afford to dally with himself and his subject, shows that 
fan. It was time that he should awake to the realities his mind had lost every tinge of that morbid sentlmental- 
f life. The way in which he was destined to be roused ism which it had at one period contracted. 
«• * trying one. He waa to be taught to feel how We have now gone over the leading features of Lord 
■fly the loftiest aspirations, if undirected by a firmer Byron's life seriatim, and it appears to us that we have 
id mere enduring principle, subside into the most de- succeeded in establishing, not his freedom from crime, 
wJing indulgences. He was to be abandoned to a but the general and indestructible goodness of his charac- 
nme of life which, while it lowered him in his own ter. His genius has never been questioned by any person 
as, whetted the tongues of his enemies against him. worthy of an answer. He was irrascible and haughty ; 
It must be a noble soul which stands a trial like this but he was also ingenuous, benevolent, and just. His 
4he heat of a sevenfold furnace, which only the pure power of discriminating character has seldom been equal- 
Id can endure, A man in whom sentiment and ima- led. The business talents which he displayed during the 
Elation were weak, and intellect narrow, must have latest period of his life were of a commanding order. The 
nk beneath the proof. His heart would have been few friends to whom he was attached he loved with ar- 
ired and dried up. If his constitution survived the dour, and to the last. His wit, if not so fine as Moore's, 
oek, he would have remained an idle, selfish jester for was powerful and manly ; his perception of the beautiful 
a, Not so with Byron. When he awoke from his was intense and delicate. In passionate sublimity, no 
var-lit, 1m had learned to see in its true shape the reality poet of the day has come near him. His works can never 
Men waa before him. He had learned to laugh fre- die ; and it is time that his vexed spirit were no longer 
iee*ty, and occasionally bitterly. But the appreciation troubled with controversies about himself. Let us keep 
f kindliness and of the beautiful, the soaring imagina- in remembrance the inscription he wished to have on his 
toe, and the searching intellect, wers indestructible with- own tomb ; 

i him. The first thrill of young emotion, it is true, " Implora pace." 

at died away for ever ; he could no longer feel as once , 
eked felt. But we do not look in the full-grown oak 

fcr the rich Juiciness of the sapling : it is the tough, ma- Journal of a Nobleman : comprising an Account of hit 

jetfe, ragged form, speaking of victories over the winter Travels, and a Narrative of his Residence at Vienna 



of a century, that we admire. It is grandeur we during the Congress. In two volumes. Post 8vo. 

ktk for, not beauty. Pp. 368, 390. London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 

We have arrived at the last period of our retrospect. m A . , . . , , A . - *, - 

Bjram waa recovering from hiV Venetian intoxication, Whithm these volumes be indeed the production of a 



with the Countess Guicdoli, who threw »*«■•». « to us a matter of the most perfect indiffer- 

hnelf headlong into his arms. It must be evident to *»* Tha work » one which deserves to be read for 

mry one who has read Mr Moore's notices with atten- ? m, £ ment ; bnt H U , ° ot ******". "* ° De wiU p,n 

am, that In this liaison there was no very strong attach- "■*■«* in ■**•««* h 1 ltt0 ^ c ? 1 d , etail £» ^J* 10 ™ 

atat en his lordship's side. It seems to have been more »«thor, even Aoiigh he lay daim to a title. IJe noble 

naawilliiifiiee. to pain, by rejecting, so lovely, aogentle, auUior starts from Moscow, passes through partof Poland 

ad as devoted a creature. He could appreciate this an * J 8 ,^ 6 to ^TV *? V Constan ^°^ '> 

entfanetrt, and return It too ; but he could not overlook *f d ^ly through Moldav* and Hungary to Vienna. 

1st something higher than love was necessary to satisfy ^ mot ! interesting part of his narrative at the present 

» eapeehms mind ; and was cool enough to keep in T ment U ) h,fct "i 1 "* PdatC9 to FiAndm t. ? W ?, e tnA 

twthe danger which the romantic girl was rushing of "■ MM * 1 " , of come ™ -D n ,t TOUC *' *? "J *™? 

ass, and to remind her of it. The wish, too, which ^"""JS! e *T » V*™* ^ » w l ualnted *** "■ 

as always been more or leas present to his mind-the "** ^"^"ft* pMtage fa extremd y <*«■*«• 

tab to take an active and commanding part in the busi- i»tie cf the Polish nobles : 

let ef men, waa now gaining the ascendency over him, " An incident occurred to me on the morning after my 

ad th« MnMt aT tkn ti mM LmImJ i.i m ft.ii ^^i^J return to Toulchin, which might be referred to as illustra . 

Zlr S^U? #J promised him full employ- t| ^ ^^ ^^^ ^ which m „„„ „„ 

am. During the whole time of his residence with the to&m**j ^^1 in the houses of the nobility in Poland. 

Uuntass GuiccioU, however agreeable her company I aay the nobUity, because the whole wealth of the country 

aifht be as a resource during his idle hours, his mind is confined to that class ; and whenever it happens to be 

Ms almost incessantly engaged in planning how to acquired elsewhere, its possessor is soon admitted to a par- 

eneotively in the contest between "kings and ticipation of aristocratic privileges. While I was traversing 

„- Italy, South America, Greece— all of them the great court of the palace, a paant came up to me, and 

in torn contemplated as the theatres of his future «™pW*ed that for three days he had been endeavouring to 

w-kV .. .STm. Jvi —mi AT prevail upon some one to take charge, for the countess, of a 

*. ', *5*I? mtt J?? v^ lD 5 ^ ■*»»■* *■■ oagh7wiiholdinginhUhand,co^ 

ft* calm, just view which his diaries show him to have without being able to succeed. I took the money and car- 

fcken ef the cha ract e r s of those around him, conjoined as ried it to the countess, who seemed much amused with the 

it is with his unshrinking attachment to the cause he account I gave her of the man's fears lest he should never 

sal adopted. This cause he forwarded by every means have got rid of his burden, and his apparent thankfulness 

Is als power, wherever it seemed to be making exertions, in meeting with some one at last, who was willing to relieve 

Aaa, anally, when Greece arose, he did not write books "j^ ^ 4 j-.u— -«. * At 

Z^l^ « _v - . . ^^. . . , . .. . . " On that same day there was a young man at dinner. 

aitaeher oUmof its sons-^ dabble in its stocks-^ mM at ^ k>ww J^^ ^ ^ {££•* whomnoone 

anaiMiuee ten guineas to its aid; he transported him- i^ ^ leatt noti^ „& ^^ hMr61r stared to raise hie 

an; aedy and tortune, to the spot, and offered up bis Ufe eves on hU neighbours. I enquired of the countess who 

hr aVaedssav this seeminglv modest person was : she informed me he was 

Her did this strong practical held which he had taken the son of a former agent of her husband's estates, adding, 

Id and its concerns interfere with his poetical ' I cannot help admitting such people occasionally at my 

On the contrary, most of the poems which he fife" X n °l wi ' , . h A t to Kj? d £T P v Me A l T o aF ** 

. _* _•'. _. i r \-. lk __^ defects of my nature.' Count Wlmitsi, who had heard my 

during Uiis period, evince, aUmg with * .more qo^onan/tbe answer given to it, added, that the stranger 

^esjiaUdclk^y in their beaatifal, equal dsriog m queftion WM a bout to proceed on hla txwda s^irasVW 

A *eT a essags s. We need only Instance Heaven the completion of Ms education, and ^bss, Va\ ttfih«t YaA 

and Cabs. Hit wit, ten, to which he now made hhn aa anowaw* e€ \50fW f^srtna srT« ^ >^* 
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such poor devils ai . 

deemed fully worthy of that honour ire entitled to dishes 

of melted fold,' " 

What followi may serve In uraie miunn to 611 up the 
outline! 

lability come to Kloff 
eat, ■» that the place 
presents perhaps one of the most animated and bustling 
scenes that can be met with in any part of Europe. Din- 
Dam, concerts, balk, and fetet of all kinds every day succeed 
to the transactions of business ; and at night, perhaps more 
money is iron and Inst at play than by any nf the regular 
bargains entered into In the morning. I have been nnurrd 
that many Polish noblemen, of moderate fortunes, apend 

economy, that they may lay by a sufficient portion of their 
Incomes to pass in splendour and extravagance the month 
of January at the contracts of Kioff. It may lie easily 
Imagined that rogues and sharpen are to be met with there 
In frrat numbers, and from ail parts of the world ; and it 
hi calculated that they generally contrive to come off with 
■ considerable booty. The passion nf many of the Polish 
nobility lor play blinds them to such a degree, that they 
are totally unmindful as to the character of the persona 
they associate with for the purposes of gambling, and. as 
must necessarily happen, they generally pay dearly Tor their 
want of precaution. 

An important portion of the population of this fair 
and unhappy country are the Jews. More numerous 
than In any other part of Europe, and equally oppressed, 
they hare been degraded, until tbey have become a moral 
poison, lurking In every vein of the state ; 

"In this port of Poland, the Jews ore extremely nume- 
rous, though It would be difficult to say what greater at- 
traction they And .'here than in any other part of the em- 
pire. Their mode of living is as distinct in Poland, as It 
U In every country they inhabit. They take no part in 
agricultural pursuits, nor are they lo be found residing 
elsewhere but in towns and populous villages. The streets 
of Bougin were filled with them when we entered that 
plane, and crowns of them followed our carriage, and sur- 
rounded us when we gat nut of it, clamorously offering 
their services as factor}, as they call in Ihis country those 
whose avocations correspond with the duties of a valet A 
place In France. 

"The Jews in Poland begin to read the Old Testament 
at the age of nine; at ten they read the Jewish lew; at 
thirteen the commandment*, and at fifteen the Talmud ; 
•t eighteen they marry; and at twenty they study trade, 
and every means whereby money Is to be nruuired. Their 
clothe* are always made of plain stuff, and tbey practise 
ablutions every morning. They do not rat the Utah of nm 
animal which ruminates. Their law prescribes, that, on 
the Sabbath day, tbey shall neither light nor extinguish a 
Are, neither must tbey speak of business, inutile any pre- 
cious metals, or even bathe. A strict adherence to all then 
precepts is necessarily productive of great inconvenience to 

or houses of entertainment and oreommoilation, are all, 
without exception, kept by Jews, and no lodging is (a be 
obtained among Christian*. The vexation* of all kinds to 
which the Jews im subject In this country appear lo me in 
various ways impolitic, besides being wantonly oppressive. 
Much might be gained, if, instead of their being kept under 
a pressure of humiliation, a policy were adopted whereby 
thair faculties were directed lo the public good. In a 
country where they form so large a portion of the popu- 
lation, this could not fail being productive of general 
de lor arts and manuftctun-i. 
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sn aversion for agricultural pursuits, which would not he 
.wily conquered. They do not wish to adopt any profes- 
sion but thai of trade ; and as their ruling passion is an 
avidity for money, they think that it la more easily grail- 
Bed by the exercise of their skill in cheating their neigh- 
bours In matters of traffic, than by honest industry. Their 
intolerant religion, too, which teaches them to despise, and 
accustom* them to detest, other notions, strengthens their 
aversion against any modeof lifoat all calculated to separate 
them from each other, and weakens that etpiU de cortu 
which is peculiar to their race, lint all these difficulties 
would be removed by the progress of time and good govern - 
maul. Meanwhile, 1 do not see why they should not be 
tiled to establish manufactures, whereby the indigent 
"n support, the children be brought up in habits of 
usriui mnustry, and themselves abandon a life of sloth and 
Idleness, so extremely detrimental to the proper balance of 
social order." 

The sturdy peasantry of the Ukraine are more pleasing 
objects of contemplation, and their character augurs more 
favourably of their nation's future fate : 

" The Dnieper, from Kioff to the cataracts, divides the 
Polish from the Russian Uknuila. The peasantry here 
are in a more nourishing condition than in Little Russia. 
This Is owing to their industry, as much as to the greater 
productivenrss of the soil. Their bouses are well built 
imil commodious, and generally surrounded by garden* and 
orchards, the trees of which produi-e excellent fruit. Their 
cattle are among the finest in Europe. Their corn-field* 
are sometimes exposed to the voracity of locusts, which 
come in swarms, and, In the course of a few hours, com. 
plelely destroy every thing they alight upon ; but when 
they give indications of their approach, large fires of dried 
1 dung are lighted near the corn- fields, the smoke •» *»i.i.-i. 



also suffocates them 
in the use 



not only prevents their approach, 
If they happen to come within its 

" The Ukranlan peasants are remarkably n 
oflfaeaxe. Not only do they employ it in the. 
their houses, their boats, their carriages, and their household 
furniture, hut also in carving a variety of small things, such 
a* little boxes, spoons, and other kitchen utensils. I pur- 
chased a very handsome snuff-box from one of them, which 
had been cut with a hatchet, commonly used for felling; 
timber. In the province of Masovia, they are still brtter- 
exerrised in the art of rendering the axe universally anil- 
been assured by several persons, whose test!— 






E doubt, that they have themselves seen. 



utility. Their peculiar aptitude lo 
would render tb '- *— ' — " 

niiy. A great 

acquired, and the landowner,'** will as the i_ 

derive considerable benefit from their co-operation in 
matters of husbandry. Thus, instead of being, as Ihey 
are, a species of leeches on their Christian lellow-sub- 
jeots, and an unavailable and useless portion of the sub- 
jects of the state, they would ease the farmer of public 
burdens, and increase the Income of the latter. It is true 
that great difficulty would be encountered, in the airly part 
of the attempt, to induce them to change their mode of 
Uriot- Their oiamtioo and thair habits have given then. 



r , their hair long, go and pli 

against the trunks of trees, raising their hair as much above 
their head* as it would reach, while others would take aim 
at a certain distance, and Hing their hatchets with so much, 
dexterity, a* to cut the hair in two parts, and be driven 
deep into Ihe trunk of the tree! Similar feats beat WD J lean 
Teil's hallow. They are not, however, the only kind by 
which dexterity waa practised in Poland, at the risk of a 
tragic end. lu former times. It was customary, In the 
rltau-asx of the nobility, after banquets given on great occa- 
sions, for the host to show his guests his skill in firing a 
pistol, hy making the heel of the shoe ou his wife's foot his 
target ! I could hardly convince myself that the higher 
closets among the Poles, who have always considered de- 
voted nea* to the fair sex the glory of ours, should have suf- 
fered a practice, so directly at variance with every feeling 
of common humanity, to prevail among them— those men, 
whose notion* of gallantry. In Ihe present day, are »pt to 
carry them to so extravagant enthusiasm, that I have seen 
them at table take the shoe off the foot of the mistress of 
the bouse, drink wine out of It, and pan It round I" 

Whether the conversation we are about to lay before 
the reader ever took place we care not, knowing Ihe facta 
stated In It to be materially correct : 

" The conversation turned chiefly on the const] tutloo , 
which It was in contemplation to give to the Pules, and of . 
"■ ■" of the frnmei-s. 'The Polish 

long relied on 



which M. NovossUaoff waa or 



matte r of personal indifferent .. 

excusable enough,' answered the Prince de I.igne ; ' there 
are no sacrifices lor which nations do not easily console them- . 
selves when they are called for by the prospect of such an 
achievement,'—' Generally speaking,' replied M. Kuvos- 
Hilsoff, 'this would be perfectly justifiable; but the Pedes arc 
ever carrying back their thoughts to the brilliant times of 
their history, and they want their country to 
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proud attitude of independence it enjoyed under the Batoris, 
the Sirismonds, the Sobieskis, without one moment think- 
ing of the immense changes the political condition of 
Europe has since then undergone, and their peculiar geo- 
graphical position, which makes it impossible that they 
should stand again on the same footing as formerly. Poland 
is now linked to us, and must be content with the fate 
which is unavoidably reeenred for her political existence. 
If ever we allowed her to become completely independent, 
she would make an Asiatic nation of us, and we are not 
eupeeed to recede.'—* Burke has said,* observed the Prince, 
' that the partition of Poland would be paid dearly for by 
hi authors : he might hare added, that such might be the 
cms with her defenders also ; for Napoleon's interference 
with her concer n s has in no small degree contributed to the 
Mas of his crown. I hope a better fete will be reserved for 
the Emperor Alexander; but all must depend upon the 
n of suitable measures, and their security on u firm 
A people who are proud of themselves may suffer 
Ives to Ve conquered, but will not bear to be humili- 
The force of arms may achieve their conquest ; but 
h b only through a generous and just policy that they may 
he thoroughly subjugated.' — * You need not apprehend any 
system of policy, my dear Prince, of which the Poles will 
ever have reason to complaiu at our hands. If you read 
this manuscript, the margin of which is full of notes, writ- 
tea in the Emperor Alexander's own hand, you will find 
how great is our desire to meet the wishes of the Polish 
nation. This is the constitution intended for them. It 
will enable you to judge whether the lofty sentiments which 

ring from the heart should not be taken as the guarantees 
that monarch's good intentions. The institutions of 
mat country, hereby fixed upon a solid foundation, will be- 
came the means by which the peace of Europe may be ever 
auantainedV--' If the bases of the edifice are proportioned to 
ha weight, and of comparative solidity, tbey will, no doubt, 
wove durable ; but if not, you may have to fear the ven- 
ssanee of men who are driven to desperate means. 1 wish 

ri had time to read the Memoirs of Poland, which I wrote 
1788. You may, perhaps, think, that what was written 
si long hack, is not exactly applicable to the present period. 
Nevertheless, you would meet with much useful informa- 
tion in that work, and a great deal of coincidence between 
your thoughts and mine on some material points.' " 

'' This passage will place to the mind of every reflecting 

nadar the present contest between the Poles and Rus- 

aans in its true light. The question at issue is, whether 

tht former nation shall be governed with a view to their 

twa advantage, or to that of another country. It is the 

sasetion of national independence, the only guarantee for 

esUtfcal aa that is for personal freedom. Nicholas may 

as a good 9 kind man ; he may have lightened the burdens 

sf the peasantry and burghers; but he can claim no 

fight to role Poland, in accordance with any theory of 

mi eminent ever promulgated. The social arrangements 

sf that country may— do — imperatively demand improve- 

sssnt ; but that can only be effected by the people itself. 

Wat ions, no more than men, can be watched and whipped 

Into good behaviour. 



Use Persian Adventurer ; being the Sequel of the Kuz- 
zHbawk By J. B. Frazer, Esq. In three volumes. 
London. Colburn and Bentley. 

Tea author of the Kuzzilbash is no novelist, in the legl- 
sense of the word. Fielding gives us the true 
of a novel, when he calls it a prose epic It ought 
Is be a story complete in itself, interesting from its skil- 
otnplexlty, and happy unravelling. This is the 
; the substance ought to be, well-developed character 
of the human mind, unfolding its hidden re- 
nt the same time that It forms itself; and the 
e io l t em ent of this character ought to be made subser- 
vient to the incidents — the soil, indeed, out of which they 
awing. Many of our best novels, it must be confessed, 
see deficient in the article of plot— -none of them in that 
of character. They may be imperfect in form, but their 
ia always good. But try the Kuzzilbash, and 
more the sequel to that work, now under our review, 
they will "be found lamentably deficient. 




The interest excited by the Kuzzilbash is owing eu- 
tirely to the spirited character of the narrative, the novel 
scenery to which we are introduced, and the startling na- 
ture of his adventurer Story there is none* The different 
adventures of the hero might be inverted in the order of 
time, without any shock being given to probability, in so 
far as they are subservient to the winding-up of the story, 
or the display of his maturing character. They have no 
natural connexion or dependence. The Kuzzilbash, ex- 
cept that he takes care to tell us that he has grown wiser 
and sedatcr, is the same person from first to last. Shireen 
Selim, all the dramatis per nonce y areas satisfactorily known 
to us the first time we meet them, as when we close the 
last volume. There are affecting incidents, hair-breadth 
escapes, and gorgeous description, but there is a want of 
any vital pervading interest to give unity to the whole. 

All this holds true of the Kuzzilbash — the Persian 
Adventurer is a more decided failure. It is simply a repe- 
tition of the former tale, more languidly told. The hero is, 
as in the former part of the work, thrown into situations 
from which nothing but a miracle can rescue him, and 
this trick has been repeated, till, from having become in- 
credible, it fails to move us. There is a sameness, too, in 
the continually recurring scenes of battle and bloodshed. 
Two or three accounts of skirmishes may do, but six long 
volumes full of nothing else satiate. There ore a great 
many passages in the three volumes now before us, which 
show that Mr Frazer knew what ought to be done, but 
in no one instance has he done it. He indicates fine 
things instead of executing them. 

One of his most successful efforts is 

THE DEATH OF AN AFGHAUK CH1EI*. 

"The chief himself wounded in body and broken in 
spirit, was brought before me as commander of the party— 
the humble organ of his majesty's pleasure. Well did he 
know that for him there was no mercy. When I reminded 
him of his crimes, upbraided him with his mad obstinacy, 
and declared his doom, the pale gloomy countenance of the 
Affghaun lighted up with a gleam of indignant fire : * What 
I have done, is done,' said he. ' I have lived your master's 
foe, and his foe I will die. What good cause has he given 
me to love him ?' demanded he, throwing a darkening glance 
on the ruin around him ; the energy of his mind rose supe- 
rior to his situation, and I began to be moved with admi- 
ration of his constancy, and compassion for his fate, when 
the Saafee at that moment stept forward like a m es senger 
of evil : ' Tyrant !' said he, in a hoarse unnatural voice, 
* the day of reckoning is come at last. Remember Ibrahim 
Mullich ! Such as the house of Ibrahim was rendered by 
the arm of Waled Abbas, such is the house of Waled Abbas 
this day, smitten through the might of the Omnipotent, by 
the baud of hid servant Polundeh ! My lord, the murderer 
of my father stands before me ! I demand the price of blood 
— I claim this man as my due— the reward of my promised 
aid.' 

" In a moment the proud flush left the cheek of the Meer, 
as he heard the address of Povundeb. His eye quailed be- 
neath the withering frown of the young Saafee. But his 
hardihood at length revived, and he returned bis haughty 
gaze with equal acorn. ' Thy aid, thou coward traitor ! 
and darest thou boast that to thee the Affghaun power owes 
this last blow ? Base fool ! treacherous worm ! thou art 
beneath my curses. Had Allah not seen fitting to pour out 
his wrath upon this people, where then had been thy pitiful 
revenge ? Chief of the troops of Nadir ! I am thy prisoner, 
and as such I claim to be conducted to the foot of that throne 
of which thou art the servant.' 

" « Prisoner,' replied I, *the orders of my master are 
these : That wheresoe v er Waled Abbas may be taken, on 
that spot shall he meet his doom. The youth before thee 
claims the price of blood. He hath, moreover, named that 
just revenge as the only reward of his services ; and my 
word is passed that into his hand thou shalt be delivered. 
Such is our sacred law, the injunctions of our holy faith ; 
and far be it from Ismael to break his oath, or contravene 
these venerable mandates, even had his prisoner merited 
another fate. Young Saafee, behold thy victim ! Take and 
deal with him as it seemeth good to thee. But his head 
must be laid at the foot of the king of kings, in proof that 
hit bebetts bare been obeyed,' 
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" ' Holy Prophet ! is this thy justice ?' exclaimed the un- 
fortunate Meer, who, fearless of death itself, was yet ap- 
palled at the thought of being thus tamely delivered into 
the hands of one, who conscience told him had too much 
cause to be his mortal foe. * Can a warrior, and a bold one, 
denounce a doom like this upon a brave man, who has only 
a s s erte d his own freedom, and repelled the enemies of his 
country, with all his might ? Once more I appeal to thy 
honour as a soldier ; see, I am ready !— let me but die by 
the stroke of the scimitar, as a soldier should meet his death. 
I seek not to live. Why should I ? My family and my 
tribe are gone— destroyed— cut off. What have I left to 
live for ? But let me not fall, bound, by the horrid knife of 
a mean, cowardly assassin.' 

" The poignant energy of his appeal penetrated my very 
soul. I looked at the young Saafee ; but the expression of 
his countenance was dark and impenetrable. Still I hesi- 
tated : he saw the workings of my soul, and doubtless 
dreaded the consequences. * My lord,* said he, ' I claim 
your promise. Hie blood of my father and my brothers, 
the spirits of my kindred, cry out from their graves upon 
their kinsman. My soul has no peace.' I saw that all 
was vain, and contended no farther. May Allah be my 
help ! as I strove to do my duty, as I acted according to my 
belief of what that duty was ; but the pale and noble coun- 
tenance of the Affghaun chief as he stood helpless before me 
—his tongue now mute— but his deep-set eyes fixed upon 
mine with a stern upbraiding look,— that look I never can 
forget. Long after did it haunt my imagination with a 
force, which, though my conscience denied, my heart was 
forced to acknowledge. 

" But the worst was spared both to himself and me. 
The interview I have described took place in a court of the 
Meer's own dwelling, in front of the building which had 
been his own dewankhaneh. Of this court, one side was 
formed by the external wall of the fort, which, rising to a 
considerable height above the giddy precipice, terminated in 
a terrace and parapet, accessible from the court bv a flight 
of steps. The whole of this little court, which had been 
laid out with some attention to comfort and neatness, was 
now thickly strewed with ghastly mangled bodies, and the 
buildings were smeared with blood, and blackened with 
smoke. I n one corner of this scene of carnage a horse cloth 
had been hastily spread for me, and upon it I was seated 
when the prisoner was brought before me. Sickening with 
an indescribable feeling of emotion at the conviction of what 
was about to ensue, out unable any longer to prevent or 
retard the catastrophe, I made the signal to the guards who 
held the Meer that they should deliver him into the posses- 
sion of the claimant ; and they accordingly transferred the 
shawl by which his arms were bound into the hands of the 
young Saafee ; while I, hating the sight, turned away my 
eves,— but they were speedily recalled. I heard the voice of 
Waled Abbas exclaim,—' Is it indeed thus ?— then I have 
but one resource !' and, watching his opportunity before the 
Saafee had rightly secured his hold, he sprang from between 
the guards, and, wounded as he was, rushed with the 
rapidity of light up the steps of the parapet. Every arm 
was paralysed, and the beating of each heart was arrested 
for a moment, as the lofty figure of the Meer appeared 
standing on the giddy verge. ' Tyrants and fools. 1 ' ex- 
claimed he, in tones ot ineffable scorn, * I despise,— I spit 
at ye ! I am beyond your power.' With these words, he 
bounded into the air ; and such was the awful silence which 
prevailed, that the crash of his falling body was heard dis- 
tinctly ascending from the abyss below." 

His Nadir Shah, as a whole, is a failure; but the ac- 
count of the tyrant's end, although somewhat enfeebled 
by diffuscness, has sparkles of grandeur and terror. 

MURDER OF YAM* SHAH. 

" The terrible smile which convulsed, rather than re- 
laxed, his features, as in tones of bitter mockery he uttered 
this savage jest, made even those best accustomed to his 
excesses of cruelty shudder with horror. A more than 
usual gloom brooded over the whole assembly, which irri- 
tated and exacerbated, if possible, the devilish ill-humour of 
the shah ; and he sought to vent it in increased and extra- 
ordinary atrocities. In truth, the conduct and demeanour 
of Nadir, on this eventful evening, betrayed an utterly dis- 
tempered mind ; and if ever the unconscious indications of 
approaching fate are to be traced in the yet living and secure 
man, they were written on the aspect and deportment of 
the Shah this fatal day. 

" His countenance, once so serenely composed and noble 



in its expression, had, long ere this, from the habitual in- 
dulgence of evil passions, contracted a savage frown, which 
weighed upon the spirits of beholders ; while the deep-worn 
lines on cheek and brow, prevailing over increased corpu- 
lency, evinced the constant load of jealous care and suspi- 
cious hatred which embittered and rankled in his Blind. 
On this evening, these peculiarities of appearance were fear- 
fully increased ;— his swarthy cheek was tinged with livid 
yellow ; the furrows on his brow were ominously dark ; 
his eye, rolling in its orbit, expressed the restless fever of 
his mind, no less than the convulsive movements of his 
features, and his quick, startling changes of attitude, did 
the corresponding uneasiness of his frame. Rapidly and 
suspiciously did his glance flit over the persons and coun- 
tenances of his officers, at if his soul sought for a resting- 
E lace,— a single spot on which it could repose in confidence ; 
ut the search was vain. 

" The durbar of Nadir had, for a long time peat, been a 
scene of gloom and constraint ; for no one could tell whether 
he might be one moment safe from the effects of a sudden 
ebullition of ill-humour, nor what might be the conduct 
most likely to secure him. Thus, all for the most part 
stood silent and downcast, awaiting the address of their 
sovereign rather in terror than in nope ; and though an 
occasional facetious remark from his majesty might prove 
the signal for mirth and laughter, it was a merriment se 
obviously forced and constrained, as not even to deceive the 
ear for which it was designed,— -a failure which served 
to increase the very evil in which that constraint had ori- 
ginated. 

" So passed the time, until the durbar was broken up, 
when the Shah retired within the wall of serpurdehs, which 
enclosed his pavilions ; and the chiefs and officers quitted 
the sahn before the audience-tent. Still they did not retire 
to their quarters, but congregated in groups, and continued 
in earliest conversation ; ana it was afterwards remarked, 
that the officers and chiefs of Iraun gathered themselves 
together in parties distinct from those of the Ooabecks, the 
Toorkomans, aud the Afikbauns, who on their side main- 
tained the same rule, and had their own separate consulta- 
tions. 

" To an observant eye, even though totally unacqssjunted 
with the rumours of existing conspiracies, the afranfement 
of the camp, and the relative positions of its several divi- 
sions, might have afforded matter of surprise, and even of 
suspicion, for the troop immediately around the royal 
quarters were principally Oozbecks, while the Affghauns 
and Toorkomans occupied the upper part of the slope upon 
which the camp was pitched, in such a manner tnat the 
divisions assigned to the Persian troops should, in case of 
an uproar, lie enclosed between two fires. It was assertsd 
that the Toorkomans and Aftgheuns were observed w h e t 
tine; their scimitars according to the custom before an 
action ; and this circumstance did not escape the observa- 
tion of those who knew what was in contemplation. 

44 Notwithstanding the dark treasons and jealous alarms 
which rendered the camp no unapt similitude of a mine 
about to be sprung, the night sunk down in tranquillity 
and silence ; nor could a stranger have imagined that a 
catastrophe, involving the fate of a great empire, and of ae 
many thousand human lives, was on the eve, nay, at the 
very moment, of occurrence. Fatigued with the sustained 
exertions and agitating incidents of the late expedition, I 
had retired to rest, and was enjoying a profound repose, 
when one of my most attached followers and guards ran 
into the tent, and hastily aroused me,—' Arise, arise, my 
lord,' said he, * the camp is in a tumult, aud wUd cries are 
heard in the direction of the royal quarters.' Starting up, 
I was shaking myself to throw off the heaviness of sleep, 
for I scarcely comprehended the man's words, when m 
rushed Noor Mahomed, exclaiming, ere he well rea che d 
the doorway, ( In the name of God, Ismael, arise ! the 
camp is in horrible confusion ; they sty the Shah has been 
murdered !' 

" Effectually aroused by the bare mention of such an 
alarming rumour, I hastily threw on my coat of mail and 
a few clothes, and catching np my arms, ran with Noor 
Mahomed towards the royal pavilion. Numbers, who had 
been startled by the same indistinct rumour, were now 
streaming from sundry quarters in this direction, and 
Iraunees, Affghauns, Toorkomans, and Ooabecks, all ism 
thither in a mingled crowd to learn the truth. It was 
afterwards remembered that all the latter troops were fully 
armed— a circumstance which corroborated the belief gene- 
rally entertained, of the intended massacre of the Persian 
troops on this very night 
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" Before tbe royal pavilion, the confusion was already 
complete. Theserpurdeh* were torn down in many places, 
a number of persons were running in and out, and blows 
and loud execrations were beginning to make themselves be 
heard. For some time, our enquiries regarding what had 
happened remained unanswered, and we knew not what to 
think, for it was not the first alarm of the kind which had 

Eved groundless, although never before hud appearances 
a so alarming. 

44 At last, observing Moossa Beg, an officer of the guard, 
passing hastily by, although ignorant at tbe time of his 
great share in the business, I stooped and entreated him to 
tdl the truth. ' Know ye not of it ?' replied he : * tunMum 
Jkomdf it is all over '.—the bloody tyrant is dead !*— ' Punah- 
se-Knudah ! can it be?'— « It is true. Mahomed Sabeh 
Khan Aflshar and the Kuasukchee Bashee forced their 
way in not an hour ago, killed the eunuch of tbe guard at 
the entrance of the sleeping tent, cut down some women 
sad other eunuclis, who were moving about, and sought 
far the Shah ; but lie, probably awakened and alarmed by 
the noise, could not immediately be found. They caught a 
sight of him at last by the light of a small chiraugh, and 
rushed towards him. But by that time he was on his 
guard, and while loudly calling on his own guards, actually 
struck down two of the gholaums who followed us, before 
s blow from Mahomed Saleh disabled him in some degree, 
sad convinced him of our errand. A fearful scuffle ensued. 
The Shah, at last tripped up, I believe by a tent rope— for, 
in the scuffle, he sought to escape from the tent, and wc 
had by that time got to its outside — fell, and cried out for 
s mii i , promising unqualified forgiveness to all concerned. 
1 Mercy, tyrant ?' said Saleh Khan, aiming at him a terrible 
; *you never knew what it was, and you shall not 
The blow was mortal ; but he received many more 
i before we left him: and then Mahomed Saleh 
the head from the body.* 

M * And were you then one of them, Moossa?* exclaimed 
It smitten with horror and with pity : ' you, an officer ! — 
« confidential officer of his own guard !*— ' What was to be 
•one ?' responded Moossa Beg ; • it was come to tbe point 
with a vengeance,— it was he or me — us, 1 should say. 
Where was the room for hesitation? besides, I had the 
orders of AUee Koolee Khan.* 

M While these words were passing hastily between us, 
Mahomed Koolee Khan himself came hurriedly by, his 
dtthes sprinkled with blood, and his drawn sword fu his 
sand. ' If ye desire to live till morning, 1 said lie, * do not 
wand here gazing upon a broken pipkin, but fly every man 
is his quartern, ana defend his own. The Oozbecks and 
Tssrawuisna are upon us already ; let the Iraunees look to 
it* And, in truth, the tumult was fast thickening and 
swelling, and swords were flashing, and musket-shots were 
s nippin g here and there. The uproar was soou repeated 
in ether quarters of the camp. The shouts rose into a con- 
uaued yell of various sounds ; the musket peals increased to 
a continued rattle. The gathering cries of each troop and 
dan ware heard above the tumult. * Aftbhars ! Beyants ! 
Jalleyer* ! Koords ! To your arms ! Hah ! Gbolaumec ! 
Keep your ground ! The rascally Toorkomans and Aff- 
ghaans are upon us !* and soldiers were fast running about 
s» find their comrades or officers. 

M The morning dawned upon a spectacle of confusion, 
pillage, and bloodshed, which the mind cannot imagine nor 
the pen describe ; and which, from being so sudden and 
tstauy unexpected, was the more striking and appalling. 
Of the lofty and magnificent pavilions of tbe Shah, scarce 
a natlgL remained, except the torn serpurdehs, and walls 
which lay scattered about, with a part of one of tbe harem 
teats still hanging upon its broken pole. Of those belong- 
ing to the chief officers of the army, most were in a similar 
eaodHion, except in those quarters where the inmates, being 
sa their guard, had manfully resisted their assailants ; and 
among these was that of the Affshara. The lines and streets 
between the tents were encumbered with dead bodies, 
which, to the amount of many thousands, lay strewed 
throughout the camp. The smoke of the dying fires still 
fctatly rose upwards, and fragments of pillaged goods were 
thickly scattered over the whole ground. Among this 
hideous scene swarmed thousands of fierce and armed men, 
sill thirsting for each other's lives ; still threatening then* 
awmer conumdes with the arms which, till now, had been 
wielded in each other's defence. Such was this awful 
transmutation ; a single night, nay, a few hours, had reduced 
the well- O TQered arrangement and admirable organization 
•Tins camp ts this frightful condition. On tbe life of a 
angle aaan hang all this mighty change. The brilliant 



hour of summer sunshine, succeeded by the wildest storm 
of winter, affords not an adequate image of its horrors. It 
was like the day of eternal doom succeeding to the Joys of 
Paradise. 

" The increasing light of day, however, appeared to calm, 
in some measure, and to restore to reason, tne sundry furi- 
ous factions, who having tried their strength in the medley 
of a night encounter, and having found that little was to 
be gained, while much was to be lost, by further violence, 
now drew off to parley and negotiate. But while each 

Earty stood thus on guard, surlily glaring on each other like 
ons breathing from a first encounter, and eying the 
strength and preparation of their respective adversaries be- 
fore recommencing the combat, a cry of enquiry arose, of— 
' Where, is the body of tbe Shah ? Is he in reality dead ?' 
And the Toorkomans and Affghauns, upon whom the blow 
could not fail of falling with most severity, were the loud- 
est in calliug out for satisfaction upon this important point. 
" The principal leaders of eacn corps were now called 
upon in a tumultuous manner to stand forward, and pro- 
ceeded, at the common voice, to search for the corpse. It 
was found, after awhile, lying half naked upon the ground 
among the ruins of the harem pavilion : the only living 
thing near it was an old woman, who sat lamenting over 
the severed head. At sight of these bloody tokens, which 
were instantly brought forth, and produced to the foreign 
troops, who soon assembled in their respective corps, a mist 
seemed to fall from their eyes. They now felt palpably 
what before they had not perceived, that their power had 
passed away, and with it their security ; that the spell 
which had incorporated them, and identified them with 
the sons and soldiers of another land, and almost given it 
into their possession, was for ever broken, and that they 
now stood alone, unsupported, among those who had ceased 
to be their comrades and friends." 



TS 



IU^tratinns of Zoology ; being Representations of Aew, 
Rare, or Remarkable Subjects of die Animal Kingdom, 
Drattm and Coloured after Nature; with Historical 
and Descriptive Details. By James Wilson, F. R. S.E. 
Koyal Folio. Edinburgh. William Blackwood. 1831. 

We look upon Mr Wilson's splendid work as a valuable 
addition to natural history. The figures of the different 
animals are uniformly executed with accuracy and taste ; 
the historical details in that graphic and amusing manner 
which characterises all Mr Wilson's writings. The 
Illustrations are selected from a mass of interesting sub- 
jects contained in the Museum of our University, eked 
out by the materials with which the author's extensive 
correspondence with the Zoologists of Europe have sup- 
plied him. Mr Wilson's object has been to furnish na- 
turalists with correct representations " of such objects as 
are either entirely new, or have never before been ade- 
quately represented in the pages of Natural History," 
published at intervals. 

" By a judicious and varied selection," he says in his Pre- 
face, " of subjects from the different classes oi the Animal 
Kingdom, accompanied by a history of their habits and 
modes of life, it is hoped that, in the course of not many 
years, such a representative assemblage may be brought to- 
gether,** [revolutionary and democratic principles at work 
among the brutes, too,] •• as will serve to exemplify, in a 
novel and interesting manner, the numerous tribes of living 
creatures, of which the great family of Nature is composra. 
On the first introduction of every established order, or 
well-marked genus, such observations will be presented as 
may suffice to illustrate the natural history or the species 
which it contains, considered in their generalities; and 
thus, while the subjects treated of individually may, from 
their rarity, or the accuracy of their portraitures, be regard- 
ed with some decree of interest even by tbe scientific natu- 
ralist, the work itself will at tbe same time serve as an ele- 
mentary introduction under a popular form, not unadapted 
to tbe purposes of the general reader. It will be the author's 
aim to combine the precision of a scientific treatise with the 
more excursive and agreeable character of a popular miscel- 
lany ; and by avoiding alike the vagueness and inaccuracy 
of the one, and the repulsive dryness of the other, to gain 
the favour of both classes of readers." 

Tbe anther has performed all thafchatawm^n*R*V 
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sed. In the course of nine numbers, (the ninth, which 
concludes the first volume, has just beeu published,) he 
has furnished us with figures and histories of thirty-two 
rare species ; and in addition to this, he has given, on the 
introduction of every individual belonging to a new genus, 
comprehensive and scientific generic descriptions. We 
know not whether we have been most delighted with the 
accuracy of the systematic portions of the work, or the 
fresh breathings of forest adventure, which come across 
us in his particular descriptions. We roam in fancy with 
him through the luxuriant forests of tropical America, 
listening with beating hearts to the howlings of the puma, 
or the yet more dreadful jaguar ; or, treading upon the 
arctic ice, we lie in watch for the grey American wolf. 
We enjoy the good-humoured indolence of the water-hog 
as he sits comfortably cooling his fore-paws in the water, 
and laugh at the antic grimace of the giant ourang-outang. 
We quote a passage, which may serve as a specimen of 
Mr Wilson's powers of generic description : 

" Animals of the cat kind are, in a state of nature, almost 
continually in action, both bv night and day. They either 
walk, creep, or advance rapidly by prodigious bounds; but 
they seldom run, owing, it is believed, to the extreme flexi- 
bility of their limbs, aud vertebral column, which cannot 
preserve the rigidity necessary to that species of movement. 
Their sense of sight, especially during twilight, is acute— 
their hearing very perfect— their perception of smell less so 
than in the dog tribe. Their most obtuse sense is that of 
taste, the lingual nerve in the lion, according to Desmoulins, 
being no larger than that of a middle-sized dog. In fact, 
the tongue of these animals is as much an organ of masti- 
cation as of taste, its sharp and horny points, inclined back- 
wards, being used for tearing away the softer parts of the 
animal substances on which they prey. The perception of 
touch is said to reside very delicately in the small bulbs at 
the base of the mustaches. 

" The females are remarkable for their tender attach- 
ment to their young : the males, on the other hand, are 
distinguished bv a peculiar jealousy, as it may be called, 
which frequently renders them the most formidable ene- 
mies of their own offspring. Hence it is, that the former 
sex usually conceal the places where they have brought 
forth, or frequently remove their young. They are a soli- 
tary tribe, and, like most animals which feed on living prey, 
rarely seek each other's society, except during the season of 
love. Like the ' mighty hunters' among the human race, 
they require an extensive domain for the exercise of their 
predacious habits ; and a near neighbour can only be re- 
garded as a mortal foe. It is the uneradicable nature of 
this sentiment which causes that very peculiar noise in the 
throat, and the mistrustful rolling of the eye, observable 
even in the most perfectly reclaimed individuals, when thev 
are approached during meal-time. 

" If we were to judge from the great uniformity of aspect 
which prevails among the different species of this genus, 
we would naturally conclude that they were all inhabitants 
of one and the same climate. The fact is, however, that 
there is scarcely any genus more truly cosmopolite ; for 
every zone has its species of felis, and the tiger itself ex- 
tends its ravages from the equatorial regions almost to the 
polar circle. The cry varies greatly in the different species. 
A be hon roars with a voice resembling distant thunder, 
deep, tremulous, and broken ; the jaguar barks almost like 
a dog ; the cry of a panther is like the grating of a saw ; 
and they all purr after the manner of a domestic cat, with 
an energy proportioned to the size of the species." 

As a specimen of the discussions with which Mr Wil- 
son adorns and illustrates his narratives of different ani- 
mals, we select the following from his account of the 
sacred or Egyptian ibis. 

" , Am j ng J he anclcn * Egyptians, a people prone to 
award divine honours to the brute creation, the ibis was 
regarded as an object of superstitious worship, and its 
sculptured outline frequently occurs among the bierogly- 
pbical images which adorn the walls of their temples. The 
conservation of its mystical body occupied the assiduous 
care of their holiest priests while living, and exercised the 
gloomy art of their most skilful embalmers when dead. 
The embalmed bodies of this species are still found in the 
c atacombs, and other places of ancient sepulture: and the 
% n*iquery and the naturalist marvel alike «t the wonderful 



art which has handed down unimpaired to a far removed 
posterity, the form and features of so frail a creature. The 
perfection of an unknown process has almost defied the ra- 
vages of time, and through its intervention, the self-same 
individuals exist in a tanjpble form, which wandered along 
the banks of the mysterious Nile in the earliest ages of the 
world, or, < in dim seclusion veiled,* inhabited the sanctuary 
of temples, which, though themselves of most magnificent 
proportions, are now scarcely discernible amid the desert 
dust of an unpeopled wilderness. 

" The natural and mythological histories of this species 
are so closely combined bv ancient authors, that It is scarcely 

{lossible to gather from their statements any rational mean- 
ng. Those, indeed, whose province it is to illustrate the 
history of mankind, by explaining the rise and progress of 
superstition, and the frequent connexion between certain 
forms of a delusive worship, and the physical conditions of 
clime and country, may find in the distorted history of 
Egyptian animals an ample field for the exercise of such 
ingenious speculations; but the zoologist has to do rather 
with things as they are, than as they are supposed to be; 
and his province is to explain — or attempt so to do— the 
works of the God of Nature, as they exist in their most 
beautiful and harmonious simplicity, undeformed by the 
multitudinous fables of a remote antiquity. We need not 



then to enquire whether the basilisk be born from an egg 
produced in the body of the ibis, by a concentration of all 
the poison of all the serpents which it may have swallowed 
in the course of a long and reptile-eating life ;— nor whe- 
ther the casual touch of its lightest plume still suffices, not 
only to enchant and render motionless the largest crocodile, 
but even to deprive it at once of life ;— nor whether the 
ibis itself, according to an expression of the Priest of Her- 
mopolis, sometimes attains to so great an age that ' it can- 
not die,' unless when, removed from the sustaining soil of 
its beloved Egypt, it sinks under the nostalgia of a foreign 
land ! For we know that the basilisk does not exist ; that 
young ibises have been seen napping themselves across the 
out-stretched bodies of sleeping crocodiles, which after- 
wards sought the waters of the Nile with their accustomed 
alacrity, and that the age of the sacred bird, though, from 
the skill of the embalmers, it may be said to be ' in death 
immortal,' does not exceed that of the rest of its congeners. 
" The sacred ibis is usually observed either in naim, or in 
small groups of eight or ten individuals. They bund their 
nests on palms and other elevated trees, and lay two or three 
whitish eggs. They do not breed in Egypt, but arrive in 
that country when the waters of the Nile begisi to swell. 
This apparent connexion between the presence of these 
birds, and the fertilizing flow of the mighty river, probably 
gave rise to their worship as divine agents, in immediate 
connexion with those grander processes of nature bv which 
the surface of the earth was regulated and sustained in a fit 
condition for the health and prosperity of the human face. 
A slight knowledge of natural history would indeed have 
sufficed to show, that such divine honours had not been 
awarded as a consequence of their destruction of serpents 
and other venomous reptiles : for the modern Egyptians 
confirm the views of Colonel Grobert, that the ibis does not 
prey on serpents at all, but feeds very much after the man- 
ner of the curlew, on insects, worms, small fishes, and 
molluscous animals." 

These extracts will suffice to show the reader that Mr 
Wilson possesses an acute perception of the characteristic 
features of nature, an imagination alive to its poetry, and 
that of the low voice of antiquity, together with the power 
of giving vent to his thoughts and feelings in lively and 
picturesque language. His work is an object of elegant 
and intellectual luxury, and will form an appropriate 
ornament in the drawing-rooms of the wealthy, as well 
as on the shelves of the student. 



The Foreign Quarterly Review. No. XIII. January, 

1831. 
77ie Edinburgh Review. No. CIV. January, 1831. 

The present is, in our opinion, the most powerful 
Number that the Foreign Quarterly has yet published. 
Some may, perhaps, object to a want of sufficient variety 
in the subjects treated of; and, for a continuance, we 
ourselves would certainly object to such a sameness ; but 
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we have always been of opinion that it was profitable for 1 
a periodical occasionally to add weight and impetus to a 
Mow, by making almost a whole Number tell more or 
lew directly in one way. The historical and statistical 
are the predominant themes ; and Germany comes in for 
its full share of notice. In Article VII. we have some 
interesting discussion respecting the history of the ancient 
Germans ; in Article VIII., a concise and accurate view 
of the history of the Hanseatic towns, a branch of the 
antiquities of maritime commerce and free institutions, 
respecting which our English literati are wofully de- 
ficient. Article I., which professes to be an essay on the 
spirit of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, although 
in a great measure confined to the field of France, may 
be considered as supplementary to the two we have just 
enumerated. Coming nearer our own times, we have, 
Article IX., an impartial narrative of the Brunswick 
Revolution.— Article I V. , a biographical sketch of Weber. 
—Article V., some remarks upon the lately published 
corre s pondence between Schiller and Goethe* The ac- 
csont of Weber is just and amiable in its observations ; — 
the more surprised were we to find in so able a paper, 
such a sentence as the following :— " Like almost every 
other great composer, his father was a musician.'* Is 
tab writer aware of any great composer who was not a 
musician ? The brief remarks upon Schiller and Goethe 
contain the most correct estimate of their respective 
excellencies which we have yet met with. To the class 
tf articles upon which we have made this running com- 
Bient, may be added Article XI., a catalogue of German 
Annuals. The remaining papers in this Number are, 
Article IL, upon the Mythology and Religion of Ancient 
firmer nothing particular ; Article V., on the Fine Arts 
tf the Middle Ages, ditto ; and Article ill., a sound and 
judicious essay upon Consumption. But the Article of 
which the Review may most justly be proud, is the paper 
upon the United States of America. It is evidently the 
work of one who is thoroughly master of his subject, free 
from prejudice, and determined to speak honestly out, 
regardless of what either Americans or Englishmen may 
think of them. In its spirit and temper it is the only 
aaexceptftonable discourse that has been elicited by the 
s kae r inga between us and brother Jonathan, on either 
of the Atlantic 



The Edinburgh Review Is good this time. The 
article on the China Trade is satisfactory. The review 
•f Dr Bowring's Translations is discriminative and can- 
did ; die friendly tone in which it is composed is, consider- 
ing the late war between the Edinburgh and Westminster, 
highly creditable. The review of M'Culloch's Principles 
of Political Economy, is no review, but two essays upon 
different branches of that science tied together, with an 
encomiastic paragraph on the Professor's work tagged to 
their tail. The article on the Civil Disabilities of the 
Jews, Is powerful as a piece of abstract reasoning ; but 
the author, like most Englishmen, does not know the 
character of that nation. The article on the Spirit of 
Society in England and France, is good, but full of 
affectation ; that on the Principles of Belief and Expecta- 
tion, logical ; that on the Capital Punishment of For- 
gery, twaddling ; that on the Irish Novels, good again. 
Besides these, there are articles purporting to treat of the 
Evangelical School ; Professor Sandford's Translation of 
Thiersch's Greek Grammar ; Irish Courts of Quarter 
Sessions ; and Mr Sadler. Last of all comes an article 
on the Late and Present Ministry. It has of late been the 
custom of the Edinburgh to wind up every Number with 
a bulletin of that party of which it Is the standard-bearer 
and rallying point. The present, therefore, we conclude 
to he a ministerial manifesto ; and as such, recommend it 
to the devout perusal of our readers. 



Sketches of Buenos Ayres, Chili, and Peru. By Samuel 
Uaigb, Esq. One volume 8vo. Pp. 434. London. 
Effingham Wilson. 1831. 

Mr Haigh is a very lucky man. He tells us that he 
had " an opportunity of seeing, with more than a cursory 
eye, the principal events which have taken place in that 
quarter (viz. Chili and Peru) for the last fourteen years." 
On consulting his book, we find that be landed nt Buenos 
Ayres in the autumn of 1817, and quitted it in autumn 
1819. He again visited South America in 1824, and 
remained three years. It was very kind in the " prin- 
cipal events" to happen all within comparatively brief 
periods, at a considerable interval, just to enable Mr 
Haigh to view them " with more than a cursory eye." 

But Mr Haigh is also a very provoking man. After 
telling us what a lucky man he has been, in the matter 
of " seeing with more than a cursory eye," [perhaps he 
saw with two cursory eyes;] and again, how, " during 
his residence in Arequipa, he had an opportunity of see- 
ing the true nature of the mining concerns, the details of 
which would fill a volume," he turns short round upon 
us with — " It is not, however, my intention here to give 
the history of the rise, progress, decline, and fall of those 
so hastily formed associations,** &c The consequence is, 
that he tells us nothing about the matter ; and thus it is 
through the whole volume. This is something like what 
the vulgar term, " selling a bargain" — raising our ex- 
pectations, in order to disappoint them. It is like the 
venerable nursery joke: — " Can you keep a secret ?" — 
" Yes."—" So can I." It is like the servant's descrip- 
tion of Autolycus's song in " The Winter's Tale :"— " He 
has the prettiest love songs for maids ; jump her, and 
thump her; and where some stretch-mouthed rascal 
means mischief, he makes the maid answer, Whoop, do 
me no harm, good man .• puts him off, slights him, with 
Whoop, do me no harm, good man." 

Lastly, Mr Haigh is a very mysterious man. We can- 
not fancy what took him to South America. In the 
large towns, and among fashionable society, he is quite 
the gentleman. We hear of nothing but dinners and 
wines; tertulias, waltzing, eyes, shapes, and modesty. 
In crossing the Pampas, however, it turns out that he 
carries a box of ribbons with him, and for a moment the 
reader is inclined to believe that he has caught him — he 
is a man-milliner. But no ; we have been too hasty— 
we have got, as Homer says, the wrong sow by the ear. 
At St Jago we find him disposing of a cargo of sabres. 
We cannot tell what to make of Mr Haigh. He is a 
Cheapside Proteus — a chameleon of Tottenham- Court 
Road. 

It is time, however, that we leave the author, and turn 
to his book. One half of it is dedicated — we beg pardon 
of our fair readers — we have some foolish palpitations, at- 
tributable solely to our having been educated at home instead 
of being sent to a public school — but in the cause of science 
and truth we will conquer those unworthy misgivings ;— 
one half of the book, then, is dedicated to a narrative of 
his nocturnal encounters in bed with — fleas. Another 
portion is occupied with nice discriminations between 
the bite of the above-mentioned insect and that of the 
red mosquito. Then we have a picturesque, and rather 
sublime, account of the author's scamper across the deserts 
of South America after his ribbons and swatches, and a 
graphic narrative of his ride what time a chivalrous fit 
led him to gird himself with sword and pistol, and haste 
to the battle-field, time enough to see the monks confess- 
ing some who had fallen in the fray. We have nothing 
more of any consequence. 

Seriously, we could not imagine why such a book 
should be published : and this problem might still have 
been tormenting us, had it not been for a contemporary 
critic. ' This Daniel come to judgment informs us that 

I' it is chiefly valuable as being " posterior in appearance, 
but prior in date," to other wortnmftfexfai£\ft\A tasorAV 
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tlTe of the mt countries. Now, we in our simplicity 
had imagined this to be ■ disadvantage. We thought the 
pnon who amw only the commencement of a struggle 
leu qualified to describe it than he who was In at the 
death. And wo never dreamed that a half-Mid tale 
could be rendered more important by the auditor '« being 
already in possession of the whole truth. The**, how- 
ever, are men matter* of •pinion, and we propound them 
with becoming diffidence. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



The Engtuh School; a Serin of the matt approval Pro- 
ductions in PaaUingtmd Sculpture, eieoited by Britiih 
ArtiMt, from the Day* of Hogarth to tit P rttml 
Tiar ; Selected, Arranged, and Accompmi/d miih De- 
tariptive and Explanatory Noiica to -Engkih and 
French. By G. Hamilton. Engraved in outline 
omo steel. London. 183a No*. 7, 8, 9. 

icJUtLxlralioniufthtWavcrky Noveb. Engraved 



by William and Edward Find™. London 
Tilt. Edinburgh: Thomas Ireland. 1830. No. VIII. 
National Portrait GalUry of IBnttritmi and Eminent 
PeriOHageiof the Nineteenth Century. With Memoir*, 
by William Jerdan, Esq. No. XXI. London. 
Fiaber, Son, & Co. 1830. 

Tei first of these works Is a neat, cheap, ami unpre- 
tending book. Each number contains six outline engra- 
ving* of a painting by some British master. The selec- 
tion I* in general good, and the execution spirited. We 
are thas put In possession of something to remind us of 
the graces of composition, and the sentiment of tbe ori- 
ginal — not (infrequently of a good deal of It* expression. 
The numbers now before us contain, among others, — 
o Rich Relation* ;" West's " Lear 



in the Storm," and " Reguhii ;" Wi Ik It's " Jew's Harp 
Opte's " Death of Rlxslo ;" a " Landscape," by Wilson ; 
and " Cottage Children,' by Gainsborough. We like 
to have such a book beside na, Into which we can occa- 
sionally take a peep, In order to refresh our memory. 
We wish its deserting publisher success, and better ex- 
planatory notices. 

We have, on a former occasion, expressed our appro- 
bation of the " Landscape Illustrations of the Wavsrley 
Novels." Part VIII. contains a moat beautiful and 
peetleally-conceieed view of Connborough Castle, by De 
VVInt. This work ought to have a place In every bou- 
deir. 

The " National Portrait Gallery of Illustrious and 
Eminent Personages" — such a title is enough to damn 
any work — grows worse and worse. The engravings 
are either bad in themselves, or from plates which have 
once been good, but worn out and vamped up anew. No. 
XXI. contains three portraits ; — tbe Marquis Anglesey — 
a libel on tbe painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, from 
which it i* taken ; Sir John Franklin— a libel upon that 
daring seaman himself; and the Earl of Carlisle, upon 
which we decline offering any remarks. If the editor, 
or editors, of the work wish it to succeed, they most give 
>s such engravings a* that of Dr Thomas Young, in No. 
XV., and Abernethy, in No. XVIII. There Is no 
great harm in any of Mr Jerdan's " Illustrative Memoir*" 
—as indeed we had anticipated. 



a Stories for Hale Boat and Girls t intended for 
Children under ten ytarnf aye. Edited by Mary Rus- 
sell Mltferd. Three volumes, lftne. London. Whit- 
taker, Treacher, fc Co. 1831. 

A collection very creditable ta the nursery literature 
oi our Transatlantic brethren. There are, however, 
plenty of amiable ladle* quite competent to the selection 
and arrangement of tbe tales contained in the present 
work. Miss Mltford should reserve herself for man 



MORE VICTIMS. 

By Robert Chambers. 
Victims, as those who read my last lucubration upon 
the subject must be aware, are ■ set of mortals standing 
in the same relation to ordinary men, a* fallen angel* to 
their celestial brethren. The race may be known by too 
dapleatien of their clothes, their lank cheeks, and peaked 
chin* ; or by their haunts, which are ever obscure and 
little frequented, such as the Low Gallon, or the Sooth 
Back of the Csuongnte. Lastly, they may be known by 
their vespertilious habit of appearing only when they 
cannot bo seen — In the thickening of the twilight. No 
one, however, whether he has read my former essay or 
not, needs to have the race described to him j be ha* only 
ta call up the memory of a set of old posr-devU acquaint, 
ances, who come to him every now and then in quest of 
small change, in order to be completely tain of tha 
people whose natural history Is now in the course of being 

I had occasion in my last paper to remark the assist- 
ance and succour which the necessitous afford to tha 
neeessitoua, and to show that, iustead of being cblsij 
benefited by the rich, as might be supposed, victim* ars 
in reality indebted for the chief part of their urrcarieas 
means of livelihood to the poor, or to each other. Victims 
are frequently known to have fag- victims, who serve then* 
for friendship'* sake. Take the following example ; 

Hamilton of , In I-anarksbire, originally a 

landed gentleman and an advocate at the Scottish bar, 
was a blood of the first water in tbe dissolute decade 
1780-4(0, when, if we are to believe Provost Creech, It 
was a gentleman's highest ambition, in his street dress 
and manner of walking, to give an exact perssnatloa of 
tbe character of Filch in the Beggar's Opera. Hamilton 
at that period dressed a good deal above filch, however 
he might resemble him In gait. He bad a. coat edged nil 
round with gold lace, wore a gold watch on each aide, 
(an extravagant fashion then prevalent,) and, with his 
cane, hag-wig, and gold-buckled shoes, was really a fa* 
figure of tbe pro-revolutionary cast His house wan in 
the Canongate — a good flat in Cbessels's Court — garrison- 
ed only by a female servant called Nanny. Hamilton, at 
langth squandered away tbe whole of his estate, and be- 
came a victim. All tha world fell away from him ; bat 
Nanny still remained. From the entailed family flat fca 
Cbessels's Court, be bad to remove to a den somewhat* 
about the Netherbow; Nanny went with him. Then 
came tbe period of wretchedness. Nanny, however, stRl 
stuck fast. The unfortunate gentleman could nat him- 
self appear In bis woe-begone attire upon these streets 
where he bad formerly shone a resplendent sua ; neither 
could he bring his well-born face to solicit his fbrrasr 
friends for subsidies. Nanny did all that was necessary. 
Foul day and fair day, she was to be seen gliding aboot 
tbe streets, either petitioning tradesmen for good* to bar 
aoaster on credit, or collecting feed and money from the 
houses of his acquaintance. If a liquid alms was cflfcred, 
she had a white tankard, streaked with smoky- looking 
cracks, for it* reception ; if the proffered artkls was a 
mass of flesh, saw bad a plate or a towel. There never 
was such a forager. Hamilton himself used to call her, 
"ran* ik» Tatrsrv," by way of a compliment to her col- 
lective powers ; and he Anally found so much reason to 
appreciate her disinterested attachment, that, on reachlraj 
the usual fatal period of fifty, he made her his wlfs! 
Secb. is the history of one fag-victim. 

Ahothxb Some yean ago, there flourished in the 

High Street of Edinburgh a Mr , who dealt veiw 

extensively in the spirit trade. In his prosperous days, 
he had secured the services of a lad from Gilmerton at n 
porter. By and by, he was unfortunate, as it is called, 
in bushMts, The lad, who had become a clever and nat- 
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ful (enfant, did not then seek another place. Habit had 
•o fixed him In the employment of his first master, that 
he felt as if it would tear his heart-strings, to go else- 
where. The master, who was one of the most unde- 
■truetible victims that erer fell under our observation, 
am contrived to turn this attachment to some account. 
Unahla to appear again in business under his own name, 
he set up, in a smaller way than formerly, under that of 
hie servant. It is needless to particularise the subsequent 
history of the pair. Suffice it to say, that for a dosen 
jnue they have subsisted together, with a constant appear- 
•f business, and yet, perhaps, scarcely ever paying 
the king, the landlord, or the merchant. At one 
time, yon will find the little modest sign projected from 
the cheek of a door at the bottom of the Canongate. By 
and by, you will detect it, amidst a host of others, over a 
close-head in the Cowgate. Next, perhaps, you find it 
ssmewhere about the head of Leith Walk. Soon after, 
taking a short walk in a Saturday afternoon, you find it 
■hosting up above the thatch of a red-and-yellow cottage 
at Ltbbtrton Dams, or Muttonhole. Then, again, you 
are — teniihed, some months after, to find it has got back 
le town, and reared itself over the door of some high 
shop In one of the new streets of the suburbs. We have 
slum mentally compared the migrations of this strange 
loamliiiij to a certain scene in " Rob Roy," where that 
Highland hero is represented as making his escape from 
t party of soldiers, by swimming under the surface of a 
deep river, and only now and then coming up for breath, 
la like manner, they seem to duck and dive under and 
throughout the town, coming up every now and then at 
remote and unthought-of corners, and then sinking again, 
la all conditions and kinds of shop, the servant is the 
front-rank man, the active partner, the forager. The 
neater sits in some obscure den behind, like a buttery- 
arirH, enjoying the fruits of his servant's industry, and 
■lotting new schemes for raising the wind, in the execu- 
tion of which schemes " the lad" is constantly engaged. 
Ins firm has now subsisted for a considerable time, in 
affiance of all moving accidents by jail and caption. And 
how much longer it may survive, depends, we suppose, 
apsn the pleasure of death alone ; lor no other power 
si the world seems to have strength enough to break it. 

Til THiao, and only other instance of the fag-victim 
which, can be given here, is of a much more touching 
than either of the above, and seems to make it 
tor the writer of these trifling essays to protest, 
Beforehand, against being thought a scoffer at the misery 
of hit fellow-creatures. He begs it to be understood 
that, h ow e t er light the language in which he speaks, he 
hopes that he can look with no other than respectful foot- 
ings upon human nature, in a suffering, and, more espe- 
cially, a self-denying form. 

Some years ago, there flourished, in one of the prin- 
cipal thefoughrares of Edinburgh, a fashionable perfumer, 
the inheritor of an eld business, and a man of respectable 
who, finally tailing into dissolute habits, 
of course, very much embarrassed, and finally 
In his shop, 

M From youth to age a reverend 'prentice grew j" 

a man, at the time of his master's failure, advanced to 
nearly middle life, but who, having never been any- 
else since he was ten or twelve years of age, than 
-*s counter— Sundays and meal-hours alone 



excepted— was still looked upon by his master as M the 
boy of the shop," and so styled accordingly. This worthy 
creature had, in the course of time, become as a mere 
piece of furniture in the shop : his soul had fraternized 
(to use a modern French phrase) with his situation. 
The drawers and shuttles, the combs, brushes, and bot- 
tles, had entered into and become part of his own exist- 
ence ; he took them all under the wide-spreading boughs 
of his affections ; they were to him, as the Infant to the 
tf Jort of Mmsjelft He ^sjsje en the best 



every thing about the shop ; the handles of ail things 
were fitted to his hand ; every thing came to him, to on 
a proverbial expression of Scotland, like the bowl of a 
pmt-stoup. In fact, like a piece of wood placed in a 
petrifying spring, this man might be said to have been 
transfigured out of his original flesh and blood altogether, 
and changed into a creature participating in the existence 
and qualities of certain essences, perfumes, wigs, pomades, 
drawers, wig-blocks, glass ■oases, and counters, forming 

the materiel of Mr 's establishment. Such a 

being was, as may be supposed, a useful servant. He 
knew all the customers ; he knew his masters whole 
form of practice, all his habits, and every peculiarity of 
his temper. And then the fidelity of the creature, — but 
that was chiefly shown iu the latter evil days of the shop, 
and during the victimhood of his master. As misfortune 
came on, the friendship of master and man became more 
intensely familiar and intimate than it had ever been 
before. As the proudest man, met by a lion in the de- 
sert, makes no scruple to coalesce with his servant in 
resisting it, so was induced by the devouring mon- 
ster Poverty to descend to the level, and make a compa- 
nion, of his faithful " boy." They would at last go to 
the same tavern together, take the same Sunday walks- 
were, in reality, boon companions. In all — *s diet ream 
the boy partook ; if auy thing " occurred about a bill/* 
as Crabbe says, it was the " boy" who had the chief dolour 
of its accommodation ; he would scour the North and 
Sooth Bridges, with his hat off, .borrowing small silver 
a timproviste, as if to make up change to a customer, till 
he had the necessary sum amassed. The " boy" at length 
became very much demoralized ; he grew vicious to- 
wards the world, to be the more splendidly virtuous to his 
master : the grand redeeming quality, after the manner 
of Moses's serpent, had eaten up all the rest. It were 
needless to pursue the history of the shop through all its 
stages of declension. Through them all the " boy* 1 sur- 
vived, unshaken in his attachment. The shop might 
fade, grow dim, and die, but the " boy" never. The 
goods might be diminished, the Duke of Wellington 
might be sold for whisky, and his lady companions pawn 
their wigs for mutton-pies, but the " boy" was a fixture* 
There was no pledging away his devoted, inextinguishable 
friendship. The master at length went to the Canongate 
Jail— we my went /o, in order to inform the sentimental 
part of mankind that imprisonment is seldom done in 
the active voice, people generally incarcerating themselves 
with the most philosophical deliberation, aud not the 
least air of compulsion in the matter. The shop was 
still kept open, and the " boy" attended it. But every 
evening did he repair to the dreary mansion, to solace his 
master with the news of the day, see after his comforts, 
and yield up the prey which, jackall-like, he had collected 
during the preceding four-and-twenty hours. This prey, 
be it remarked, was not raised from the sale of any thing 
in the shop. Every saleable article had by this time 
been sold. The only furniture was now a pair of 
scissors and a comb, together with the announcement, 
M Hair-cutting rooms," in the window. By means of 
these three things, however, the boy contrived generally 
to fleece the public of a few sixpences in the day ; and all 
these sixpences, with the exception of a small commission 
for his own meagre subsistence, went to his master at 
the Canongate jail. Often, in the hour between eight 
and nine In the evening, have they sat in that small 
dingy back-room behind the large hall, enjoying a bottle 
of strong ale, drunk out of stoneware tumblers — talking 
over all their embai i nauiiunts, and speculating how to 
get clear of them. Other prisoners had their wives or 
their brothers to see after them ; but we question if any 
one had, even in these relations of kindred, a friend so 
attached as the " boy." At length, after a certain period, 
this unfortunate tradesman was one evening permitted to 
walk away, arm-in-arm with his fidthful " young man,** 
ami the werMwmaUbelof* them wh W% 
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are unable to trace their further history for a consider- 
able period. But we doubt not it led them through many 
changes of misery ; for at the only part of their career 
upon which we have happened to obtain any light, the 
" boy" was wandering through the streets of a town in 
the north of England — we think Carlisle— in the dress 
and appearance of a very old beggar, and singing the 
songs wherewith he had formerly delighted the citizens 
of Edinburgh in Mrs Manson*s and Johnnie Dowie's, 
for the subsistence of his master ; who, as ascertained by 
my informant, was deposited, in a state of sickness and 
wretchedness transcending all description, in a low 
lodging-house in a back street ! It is needless to moralize 
upon this tale. It is true. 



FIFTH EXHIBITION OF ANCIENT PICTURES, 

AT THE 

GALLERY OF THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

The materials for our former exhibitions of ancient 
pictures were derived from the contributions of private 
collectors — a circumstance which gave occasion to the 
utterance of an immense quantity of nonsense. If a 
harsh word was uttered regarding the merits of a pic- 
ture, or a doubt hinted of its authenticity, a clamour was 
Immediately raised about the liberality of the proprietor 
In exhibiting it, — shameful want of delicacy in hurting 
the reputation of private property,— public ingratitude, 
he kc It is needless now to enter into any argument 
upon this subject, to show that individuals of a sound 
judgment, who collect to gratify their own taste, will 
not be shaken by unjust abuse— that the vainglorious, 
ignorant, and tasteless, who only ape the fashion, and 
bring their pictures before the public to gratify their own 
vanity, have no claim to mercy. We have now got 
pktureB before us, of which, as public property, it is our 
duty, as much as our inclination, to speak freely. To 
an honest man, there can be no more painful feeling than 
that of being obliged by his own conviction to praise, 
when he knows thai an outcry would be raised against 
him if he dared to blame. 

As yet, only seventeen of the pictures purchased by 
the Institution have arrived. Of these the most valuable 
are, without a doubt, the three Vandykes— pictures cal- 
culated to excite admiration in any collection, and worthy 
to be the nucleus round which a National Gallery is to 
gather. The large picture of " The LomeUini Family," 
(No. 1,) is one of the most perfect works of art we have 
ever beheld. The principal figure is a young, elastic 
figure— a model of manly grace, clad in rich armour, and 
holding in his hand the shaft of a broken lance* Behind 
him appears the head of another male figure, less regu- 
larly beautiful in its form — and also less apparently 
conscious of being handsome— whose deep, impassioned, 
and somewhat gloomy expression, sympathizes with the 
half shade in which he stands. Looking downwards on 
the other side of this figure, and returning to the fore- 
ground, the eye rests upon a sedate matronly figure, in 
the stiff but imposing dress of Vandyke's time. Follow- 
ing the same outline, our view glides along her arm, and 
is led to a delicate tapering hand, to which clings a chubby 
boy, whose infantile countenance has already caught the 
trick of his uncle, (we presume,) and frowns most pre- 
cociously. A girl, rather elder and bigger, with all the 
amusing primness of a child when it tries to look sedate 
because those around it are so, completes the group. 
Overhead of the party hangs a piece of gorgeously sub- 
dued drapery, emulating in the rich intermixture of its 
tints, the blending of colours on the peacock's neck. On 
one side, the view is terminated by a marble statue in an 
antechamber ; on the other, it opens upon a landscape. 
This picture is simply a portrait. The figures are not 
forced into the representation. of any action ; their atti- 
tudes and arrangement tell no story. And yet the ex- 



quisite harmony of their relative positions, the mastery 
shown in the management of the light and shade, and the 
exquisite colouring, render it a work upon which we love 
to dwell, the memory of which pleases, and which we 
are anxious to see again. Part of this charm no doubt 
is owing to the expression of the different faces, but 
more to the harmony of all the parts giving a tone of 
sentiment to what is only one degree removed from a 
picture of still life. This work is worthy the intense 
and continuous study of our most advanced artists. 

" A Portrait in Armour," (No. 2,) by the same mas- 
ter, strikes perhaps more at first than the picture of which 
we have been speaking, and possesses many of its excel- 
lencies. Being a simpler subject, it does not give scope 
for such varied beauty ; and yet, but for something de- 
fective in the upper part of the figure, we should scarcely 
venture to call it inferior. 

" The Martyrdom of St Sebastian," (No. 3,) also by 
Vandyke, is in a bolder style than those we have just 
noticed ; it reminds us more of Rubens. The saint stands 
rather to one side of the centre of the picture ; a sturdy 
embrowned figure, with his back to the spectator, is bowed 
down in one corner to bind his feet to a tree. Another 
attendant on the same side reaches out a hand from be- 
hind to lay hold of his shoulder. A negro, holding a bow 
in one hand and some arrows in the other, bends himself 
backward so as to thrust bis head between the stooping 
and the upright attendant, casting a glare of malignant 
ecstasy towards the saint. The other side of the picture 
is occupied by two soldiers on horseback ; along the back 
of one of them depends a red banner. The naked body 
of the martyr is most exquisitely painted, and its bright- 
ness looks, among the soberer tints by which he is sur- 
rounded, like a pure spirit contrasted with earthly gross- 
ness ; his eyes are melting and upcast, " as though it were 
a joy to die." The stooping executioner conveys merely 
the idea of remorseless physical strength : in the coun- 
tenance of him who stands erect we can trace an expres- 
sion of ruth and commiseration. The soldiers are akin 
to their horses — bold, powerful, and with the one ques- 
tionable virtue of devotion to their master, let him be 
what he will. The whole of this picture is executed in 
a bold and dashing style. If it were allowable to borrow 
a figure from a sister art, we would say, that its excel- 
lencies stood in the same relation to those of " The Lo- 
meUini Family," as one of Mozart's exquisite dramatic 
passages to the solemn passionless music of a mass by 
Beethoven. 

Next in our affections to these masterpieces, is a Cupid 
by Procaccino, ( No. 14- ;) an exquisite piece of colouring, 
with a fine drowsy warmth about it The little rascal 
is reclining, and stretching up his hand to a quiver that 
hangs overhead. The smile that plays upon his lips means 
mischief. On a par with this picture in point of execu- 
tion, and not unlike it in the effect of its light and shade, 
is one of a more lofty subject, by Guercino — " The Ma- 
donna, Infant, and St John," (No. 13.) There is much 
grandeur of style in " The Portrait of a Senator," by 
Oiacomo Bassano (No. 12.) "A Portrait of Aleasandro 
Farnese," by Wootermans, is also good, though inferior to 
the former. The Head, (No. 29,) assumed by the author 
of the catalogue to be a portrait of Giorgione, on the 
strength of a G. A. in one corner, ( Giorgione the Artist, 
we suppose this learned Theban explains these initials,) 
Is a pleasing little piece of colour, well fitted to catch the 
many. The effect of the bright eyes glancing out through 
the shadow upon his brow cannot fail. 

A Landscape, by Gasper Poussin, (No. 11,) with a 
rencontre between Bacchus and Silenus in the foreground, 
is a valuable picture. Of the landscape attributed to 
Titian, (No. 5,) it is with considerable difildence that we 
give our opinion, knowing that it differs widely from the 
judgment of some to whom we are in general inclined to 
defer. With the exception of the two large trees in the 
foreground, and of the ne*{ bend of the river with the boat 
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upon it, we admire the painting much. We admire the 
receding hills, the expanse of water that loses itself among 
them, and the hold sky above. We admire, above all, the 
fine sunny effect of the whole picture. 

There is some rich colour in Paris Bordone*s " Lady 
at her Toilet ;" but it is any thing but a good picture. 
The unfeminine coarseness of the principal figure, and 
the decided ugliness of her companion, almost incline us 
to be sceptical as to the worth of the documents sub- 
scribed by certain " persons of honour 1 * in Piedmont, and 
now in the hands of the Directors, bearing testimony to 
the authenticity of this, and some of the other pictures. 
We apply the same remark to that brick-dust coloured, in- 
animate-looking gentleman, who has been christened " A 
Portrait, by Titian," (No. 6.) 

The " Bacchus and Ariadne," by Sebastian del Piombo, 
(No. 7,) is not likely to find many admirers, and perhaps 
does not deserve them. But as we feel a sneaking kind- 
ness for the work, we must be allowed to say a word in 
its defence. The Bacchus is a lumpish commonplace 
mortal — the Cupid is a Dutchman — the colours of the 
landscape are unnatural. But regard the deep slumbrous 
look of the Ariadne ; mark the fine feeling with which 
the painter has brought a sleepy shadow oyer her head, 
while on the other side of the picture the small white 
waves laugh in the sun. There is true poetry in this 
sentiment, and that makes amends for a world of faults. 

The only other picture deserving a particular notice Is 
a " Saint Jerome,** by Franceschiui, (No. 16.) Tt is a 
fine bold picture. The " Architectural Subject/' by 
Delon, (No. 10,) is good of it* kind, but too mnch of the 
porcelain style of painting for our taste. " Christ driving 
the sellers from the Temple," by Benvenuto Garafalo, 
(No, 9,) and " The Adoration of the Shepherds," by 
Palmo Vecchio, (No. 15,) neither need nor deserve com- 
ment. 

We shall resume this subject as soon as the remainder 
ef these pictures arrive. Judging by those which are 
already here, we should augur well of them as the com- 
mencement of a National Gallery, were we only secure 
that the undertaking was in the hands of adequate 



THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

Wc owe the following curious illustration of the moral unse of our 
ance s t o rs to the kindness of the erudite editor of the •* Criminal 
Trials." We believe It is the first time that any of our readers 
have seen a bill in which the value received was the life of a man. 
It is a curious question before what tribunal its payment could 
have been enforced.— Ed. Lit. Jour,"] 

Iw my Collection of Criminal Trials, and also in the 
Historical and Genealogical Account of the principal 
Families of the Name of Kennedy, recently published, all 
the incidents then discovered relative to the accumulated 
acts of villainy perpetrated by the Laird or Aucuix- 
isratne and his son have already been disclosed. As the 
public are, moreover, already in possession of the leading 
features of this extraordinary case, from the graphic pen 
•f Sir Walter Scott, who has prefixed an introductory 
notice to his dramatic poem, " Auchindrain, er the Ayr- 
shire Tragedy," it seems unnecessary to attempt a sketch 
of their lives and crimes. 

The historical account and the collection above referred 
to, contain a great variety of documents, which have been 
brought forward, alike to illustrate the Trials of the 
Lairds of Auchuidrayne, and the extraordinary state of 
society and manners in the important district of Carrick. 
But bo papers hitherto discovered appear to afford so stri- 
king a picture of the savage state of barbarism into which 
that country must have been sunk, as the following Bono 
by the Earl of Casaillls to his brother and heir apparent, 
Hew, Blaster of CassiUls. The uncle of these young men, 
Sir Thomas Kennedy of Culzean, Tutor of Cassillis, &c, 
was murdered, May 1 lth, 1602, by Auchindrayne's accom- 
plices, The Master of Cassillishad for many years previous 



to that event been living In terms of open enmity with his 
brother ; but during all that period he had maintained 
habits of the closest intimacy with Aucbindrayne, and 
actually joined him in various hostile enterprises against the 
Earl. Theoocurreneeof the Laird of Culzean's murder was 
embraced by their mutual friends as a fitting opportunity 
to effect a permanent reconciliation between the brothers ; 
" bot (as ' the Historic* quaintly informs us) the cuntry 
thocht that he wald not be eirnist in that cause, for the 
auld luiff betuix him and Aucbindrayne."* The un- 
principled Earl, (whose sobriquet, and that of some of 
his ancestors, was King of Carrick, to denote the bound- 
less sway he exercised over his own vassals in that dis- 
trict,) relying on his brother's necessities, held out the 
infamous bribe contained in the bond, to induce the Mas- 
ter to murder his former friend, the Laird of Auehin- 
draync. Though there be honour among thieves, it 
would seem that there is none among assassins ; for the 
younger brother insisted upon having the price of blood 
assured to him by a written document. Judging by the 
Earl's former and subsequent history, he probably thought 
that, in either event, he would " kill two dogs with one 
stone ;" and it is but doing justice to the Master's acute- 
ness, and the experience acquired under his preceptor 
Auchindrayne, to conjecture, that, on his part, he would 
hold his bond to be used as a check-mate against his bro- 
ther, should he think fit afterwards to turn his heel upon 
him. The following is a correct copy of the bond granted 
by the Earl, as transcribed from the original : 

" We, Johxne Erie of Cassillis, Lord Kennedy, etc, 
bindis and oblisis ws, that howsovne our broder, Hxw 
Kennedy of Brounstoun, with his complices, taikis the 
Laird of Auchindran eis lyf, that we sail mak guid and 
thankfull payment to him and thame of the sowme of 
Tuelff hundreth merkis yeirly, togidder with corne to 
sex horsis ; ay and quhill we ressaw thame in houahald 
with our self: Beginning the first payment immediatlie 
efter thalr committing of the sad deid. Attour, how- 
sovne we ressatie thame in houshald, we sail pay to the 
twa serwing gen till men the feis yeirlie, as ourawin hous- 
hald serwandis. And beirto we oblias ws vpone our ho- 
nour. Saasravvrr with our hand, at Maybole, the ferd 
day of September, 1609. 

(Signed) u Jomri Eaxz op Cassillis. n 
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LONDON GOSSIP ON LITERATURE AND ART. 

London, 25th January. 

Soutiiet and Wordsworth have lately visited us* The 
latter staid a week, the former a month : their com- 
pany was much in request. There was something of a 
jubilee among our London bards on the occasion ; never- 
theless, the great Lakers kept themselves much apart 
from the thousand-and-one bards of the metropolis, and 
appeared but to a few. Southey has a poem, the scene 
of which is laid In Sherwood Forest, more than half 
finished ; and Wordsworth, from a hint which I heard 
him drop, has been prevailed on by the persuasive Rogers 
to send a short piece to the press through the hands of 
Moxon. They were both in good health, and promise 
to live long. Rogers is mnch pleased with the success 
of his Italy, so splendidly illustrated by Stothard and 
Turner, and thinks of doing ths same kind turn to 
the rest of his poems. I hope he will do it ; for you 
must know that in art he has the best taste of all our 
poets. He is a fine sample of the old gentlemanly 
English school — full of fine wit and ready humour, and 
abounding In anecdotes. 

The Annuals, like other flowers of the field, are now 
no more ; and the Libraries, some of which are beauti- 
fully embellished, are as plentiful as stars in the unclouded 
sky. Many men of first-rate fame are employed in these 
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poriodkals ; and oar best booksellers are all, 
Interacted in the tueeeai and sale. Some seek by skill 
and activity to advance ; others cover their front, like 
Napoleon, with a cloud of psri&ng skrrsoJshers, and sav 
deavonr to eke out with canning what they want in 
strength* Loekhart, whose prudence is equal to his 
learning and Renins, throws no work rashly upon the 
waters ; and I may safely say, the Family Library has 
not yet sent forth a single indifferent book. It has fared 
otherwise with some of the other Libraries. I cannot, 
however, join in the sharp condemnation which some 
have passed on Gait's Byron, nor can I agree entirely in 
the censure passed on Sharer's Wellington* A change 
has ossne over one of oar Msgaainss the name of Camp- 
bell is away from the New Monthly, and the proprietor 
has lifted up his voice, and uttered praise, load and long, 
on the first number from the hand of the new editor. 
But puffing won't do alone ; indeed, it will not do at all, 
and cannot fail to annoy sensitive, or rather sensible, con- 
tributors, and make them withdraw. Campbell was too 
mstidious, was coy, and hard, and ill to please ; but his 
name was high, and no doabt beneficial ; his absence will 
likely be felt. A new Magazine is to come into exist- 
once on the 31st of March. It has one proprietor and 
two editors. There is money and talent enough, I hear : 
but Success is a coy lady ; Genius sometimes cannot woo 
her, neither can money buy her. The editors are Wil- 
liam Kennedy and Leitch Ritchie, and the booksellers, 
Hurst and Chance. 

Enough of pen and ink ; there Is, however, but little 
to he mid about art. Wilkie has dipt his brush in 
Caledonian colours, and is dashing out John Knox preach- 
ing one of his fierce sermons to the backsliders of St An- 
drews. It will be a splendid work. The artist has reco- 
vered even more than his original health. I saw him 
lately engaged in a Scotch reel, and well did he acquit 
himself. A grand colossal statue of our late King, for 
your romantic town, is now to be seen in the studio of 
Chantrey ; It is no less than twelve feet high, carries the 
sceptre of old Caledonia in the right hand, and Woks 
right royally. I saw a bust of Southey, by tho same 
artist — a very fine performance ; the head has a kindly, 
and yet a proud look. Pickersgill has filled his studio 
with heads of " lords and ladies of high degree ;" one 
unfinished of Sir George Murray — another of Lord Lynd- 
hurst — both excellent ; and, better still, the portrait of the 
Countess of Pembroke, of the renowned family of the 
Sydneys. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

ADDRESS TO AN INCIPIENT EDITOR. 

An Excellent New Sang, by Allan Cunningham. 

Haas's to the critic's taws, 

Willie mine, Willie mine, 
Here's to the critic's taws, 

Willie mine ; 
On learning's pilfering daws, 
Those who break auld Nature's laws, 
Lay most sharp and smvago daws, 

Willie mine. 

Here's to the critic's ink, 

Willie mine, Willie mine, 
Here's to the critic's ink, 

Willi* mine; 
Men wha rhyme and canna think, 
Of oblivion let them drink, 
Theme wha canna swoom should sink, 

Willie mine. 

Bo gentle with your pen, 
WmkBttJMbWUUe 



Bo gentle with your pen, 

Willie mine ; 
Be gentle with your pen, 
On the lads the Muses ken, 
They are Nature's gentlemen, 

Willie mine. 

Be as sweet as summer's mouth, 

Willie mine, Willie mine, 
Be as sweet as summer's mouth, 

Willie mine : 
Be as sweet as summer's mouth, 
When the balmy breeze is south, 
On boy-genius gaining growth, 
Willie mine. 

But knit your brows like cords, 

Willie mine, Willie mine, 
But knit your brows like cords, 

Willie mine : 
Knit your brows like knotted cords, 
Be your wrath like Scythian swords 
Upon Dulness and her hordes, 
Willie mine. 



PROM THE FRENCH OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 
" Combknfei douce louveuanceS Sfc. 

How soothing to the heart arise 
The memories of our native skies ; 
Gslm did our youthful momenta move, 

My sister, past. 
Fair France, thou wert mine earliest love, 

Bo thou my last. 

O, sister ! those were happy days, 
When, by the cheerful fagot's blaze, 
Our mother strain'd us to her breast 

In joyful bliss, 
And we on those white locks impress'd 

Our childish kiss. 

Mind'st thou the castle by whose side 
The clear Adour's swift waters glide ; 
The lonely mouldering Moorish bower, 

So worn and grey, 
From which the trumpet told the hour 

Of dawning day j 

The mountain lake so calm and bright, 
Brush'd by the swallow's skimming flight ; 
The cooling breeze that bent the willows 

When day was done ; 
And bright above the rippling billows, 

The setting sun? 

Who shall restore my love to me, 
My native hill, my well-known tree? 
Days of my youth, in vain I pine, 

For ye are past-— 
O, franco ! mine earliest thought was thine, 

Thou hast my last. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Ma Booth, anther of the «« Analytics] Dictionary," has in 
pre*, s work on the prindpks of English Composition. 

A work it about to appear, entitled " As Outline of fesastossj 
which, being nUe r ta s t s Q ^ inesiii. an Eany toward^ fstsWhhln gai 
Theory of Grammar, Logic, sad Rhetoric. 

A Series of eight Views in Kensington Gardens, incktding 
Royal Palace, sad other picturesque point*, engraved fromss 
ings by Mr J. Sergeant, with Historical Illustrations, Is on the 
ofpttbUesuoa. 

We nnrt s w ssa rt th a i Mr John Pui snes has 1 
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lines oflht ItaSan Potto. By the Rev. Henry Stabbing. 
With tvcxty Medallion Fortraili. Id three volumes 
18dm. Pp. 313, 363. 36 1. London : Edward BulL 
Edinburgh : Ball ud Bradfute. 1831. 
Tbe roll of Italian poets begin* with Dante, and we 
mold say closed with Tosao, had not Alfieri arisen, a 
lonrly and nereely blazing ttar, after a long age of men 
versifiers. Thi themes of which tbe bards of Italy sung, 
are tboae which have chiefly employed their compeer* In 
every quarter of the world—" fierce wan and faithful 
loves." But the national, and Hill mora the indiridual 
character of the Italian*, ba* lent to their poems graces 
peculiar and unrivalled. The feature* common to all are 
voluptuout sentiment, borne up by a buoyant and cheer- 
ful temperament. They are a set of practical Epicurean*. 
They enjoy, with a high relish, all the beantie* of nature 
— they drink deep of tbe Intoxicating draught of lore — 
but if they do turn their thought* to serious reflection, It 
is to Ion themselves In tbe luxurious dreams of a mytll- 
eal phltoaoyby, molt seductiie, a* It allows full scope to 
the revels of the Imagination. 

A torn of mind, such as we have attempted to de- 
scribe, may be traced in all the Italian poets, but more 
sr leas modified and varied. The difference Is extreme 
between Dante, the stern and active political partisan, 
sad tbe dreamer Tasto. Not let* wide is the gulf be- 
tween Petrarch, concentrating with tbe self-will of pas- 
sion all the wealth of his fancy upon one theme, and 
nuking all his poems one long-drawn sigh, and Arlotto, 
ever gay, ever laughing — whose muse, If It ever look de- 
mure, 1* like the girl trembling at the pressure of her 
lover's band, and the next moment breaking the tell-tale 
silence by an affectation of redoubled mirth. Yet these 
differences are all of them what logicians would term ac- 
cidental, not essential. The nerves of Dante and Ariosto 
were of a firmer tone than those of tboir two lacrymote 
countrymen ; the fanny of the latter was more versatile 
than that of tbe former — that was all. In Dante we Sad 
warm and glowing passion ; Arloeto'* laughter Is half 
hypocritical— of that kind which I* used to cloak deep 
feeling ; tbe other two, although like sweet bells Jangled 
out of ton* and harsh, broke down from eve see of those 
feelings, which temper and give a charm to the mora 
manly characters of tit*** we have named. 

The poets we ban hen selected for th* purpose of Il- 
lustrating our position are fair spaelmen* of all. They 

j : i among them the peculiar excellencies of all tbe 

ether*, wedded to mare powerful and loftier minds. Nor 
h> the likeness the mar* similarity of kindred; their 
aeknawladgsd superiority enabled inns. In same measure, 
*> seen? their Image anion the rest. 

We agree entirely with Mr Stabbing, that tbe lire* of 
sack a race of men afford a noble subject for the pen of 
tb* biographer. A hiittry of their public and private 
Hf*, resorting aD the onthreeks and flashes of their spirit, 
pr*r*)ta4 by ere**, or won bygantle Incidents— notice* of 
aaaas jitl unilentan'ai H* in arts sad arms.- their roman- 



tic adventures, and the light which they throw upon the 
state of society in which they lived, afford a theme worthy 
of an author uniting to the most susceptible Imagination, 
a mind that can read with accuracy the Inmost thoughts 
of others, and an unerring judgment in appreciating what 
is really worthy in human nature. The reader will see 
that we entertain high notions respecting the genius re- 
quisite for the proper execution of such A work, and will 
tie ready to allow Mr Stebblng considerable merit, even 
though be should only approximate to our sta n dard. 

One qualification which the reverend author has shown 
himself possessed of In a high degree, is patient research. 
His work Is not hastily got op. In consequence of a su- 
perficial perusal of one or two second-hand authorities— 
tbe fashionable practice of the day. He has laboured Ilka 
(no very new simile) tbe bee, bringing day by day her drop* 
of honey to swell the winter store, carefully refusing every 
thing nauseous or worthless. Hit taste is no let* conspicuous, 
in his selection, than hit industry. There It nothing offensive 
In his volume, and much that gives pleasure. His judg- 
ments too, although we may sometimes dissent from them, 
are always those of a man of sound sen**. And there Is 
a vein of amiable, Ingenuous candour running through 
the w hoi o book. But there it a want of nerve and power. 
We have no felicitous expressions suggesting a whole 
mine of thought. The author does not vary his style to 
suit the varying character of the Incidents and characters 
hedescrlbss; he is deficient in liveliness and graphic talent 
He is always correct, and sometimes Insipid. 

From what we have said, onr reader* will easily infer 
that Mr Stebblng is lest successful In grappling with the 
characters of Dante, Bolardo, and Arloeto, than with 
those of Petrarch and Tasto. In hit narrative or the lat- 
ter, Indeed, he has outdone himself. He has entered 
with full sympathy, and generous feeling, and exquisite 
tact. Into the wayward feelings cf this gentle, bat way- 
ward genius — this bruited and broken reed. At giving 
the fairest specimen of Mr Stebblng't powers, and at the 
eame time as communicating a unity of interest to our 
extracts, we select them exclusively from the biography 
of Tasto. The outlines of the pott'* history, perhaps 
aasre generally known In England than that of any of 
hi* great countrymen, free us from the task of a nar- 
rative. 

Ttsse'e boyhood foreboded his future character. 
" To this seminary Portia sent her Torquato, soon after 
completing hit shtth year, snd such was the ardour with 
which be attended to the lessons of the fathers, that he was 
never happy except when listening to their instructions. 
Before tbe day dawned he would lave his bed, and Walt to 
anxiously for the hour of school, that his roother, In the 
winter time, was obliged to send him with a servant and a 
lighted torch to show him along the neighbouring street. 

" By the time he was ten year* old, he had not only made 
himself matter of I-atlrr, brit mis far advanced in Greek, and 
rompuHed orations snd verses, which he recited to the tatlt- 
facllon and surprise of all who heard them. H U progress slso 
in other kinds of knowledge wa» equally remarkable, and so 
well were his tutors ntisfinl with his thoughtful and devout 
disposition, that they admitted bim tit the communion when. 
hewiiaoulynrnei-eeT»oftis;e,BT 1 4\ie<ote\i».tmfts««^]^ l fte^ 
to tbe host was the real son's <£ On**? \n <&» V«*= 
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which records this circumstance, he says, that notwith- 
standing his ignorance of the mysterious union, he was 
' mured by a secret feeling of deration, which the sanctity 
and reverence of the place, and the habits and the manner 
of the congregation, and the beating nf the breast had con- 
tributed to awaken,' and that having received the elements, 
or, according to the erroneous doctrine nf his teachers, the 
real body of Christ, he felt within himself ' he knew not 
what of new and unknown delight.' " 

His tendency to reverie, and the exclusive cultivation 
of his taste, was encouraged by his father. 

"His a 



seared and profane, there is sound In heaven i an 
opinion I may refer either as a poet, philoeopher, or men. 
loglan : but, abiding by the doctrine of the Peripatetics, I 



; In heaven titer 
(Ami 



I Mau 



,ut. Men 



complete the . . . 

in associating- him in his favourite occupations, frequently 1 proportions In b 
employing him in copying and correcting parts of his ma- lag to the oplnl 
nuscripts, but chiefly in the perusal of the best Italian i clue, in I ' 
works, both prose and verse. The wisdom of Bernardo, question, 
In this respect, la worthy of notice. It was his opinion I points. « 
that nothing could be more absnrd than to employ the at- 
tention of youths In the study nf the classics to the neglect 
of their own language, making them, he said, citizens abroad 
and strangers at home. In the study of Italian author* he 
made Torquato follow the same plan as Is usually confined 
to the perusal of the ancients, teaching hint to remark all 
the delicacies of which the language Is capable, the peculiar 
beauties of the different writers, and by ' 
of c 






it admired had arrived at the art of" constructing 
sweet and harmonious periods. Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, formed the principal companions of Torquato at 
this period ; but as his lather wished to make him eminent 
for general learning, and a man of business rather than a 
poet, he sent him, in November 1560, to Padua, in the hope 
that he would there become a proficient in the civil law. 
Had he reflected more carefully on the subject, it it not 
unlikely that be would have seen how improbable it was 
that a youth, who had hitherto been almost solely employed 
in the study of the poets, and who had shown the moat de- 
cided Inclination to follow their example, would become a 
vary assiduous student of a science so contrary in Its nature 
both to his taste and previous pursuit*." 

But it wu only his Imagination and pnssions that were 
Infected with this sickly taint — his mind at an early pe- 
riod showed its ambition and daring. 

" He now reverted to the Idea of his epic poem, of which 
be had drawn out the plan at the latter University. Ills 
studies In philosophy and criticism were all directed to this 
great purpose, and he collected from the works of the most 
celebrated writers whatever might assist him In the accom- 
pUshuMnt of bit grand design. Ills ideas on the subject 
ware M yet undetermined- --hit taito had been formed on 
the best models of classic composition, but his imagination 
was captivated by the romance writera of his own and other 
countries. To fix, therefore, his thoughts on the subject 
which required such serious consideration, be wrote his 
celebrated ' Discourses on Poetry,' In which he examines 
the various theories of the critic*, and the methods best cal- 
culated w insure the proper objectaof the art. The treatise 
on epic poetry was written expressly with a view to the 
' Gerusalemme,' and both that and the others were address- 
i author's re- 

The objection* of bis confidential critic* mini have 
been peculiarly annoying to so susceptible a mind. They 
were captious enough. 



if the greatest uneasiness ti 



would be. There is 
not Moat there. But, if there be musical proportions la 
heaven, it must be that the Muses are there ; but without 
doubt there are, since the whole world Is composed with 
musical harmony, as Plato show* In Tinueu*,and Plotlnu* 
and other* who have philosophized on this matter. Nor 
would Aristotle himself deny that there are intelligible 
Pythagoras also intimates, soeord- 
: Peripatetic philosopher, Slmpli- 
beaveii, where be treats of this 
lions and answers oooear on other 
propriety of 
to Godfrey: 
ithority of Aristotle being quoted, ' Dream* are not 
trntoy God 1 — ' To which I answer,' says Tasao, ' that the 
authority of the Princeof Poet* would be sufficient to de- 
fend a poet ; and Homer represents Jupiter sending a 
dream to Agamemnon, the general of the army. But even 
Aristotle himself, in the very book quoted, make* mention 
of certain divine or demoniacal dreams, sent from demon*, 
or from God, as St Thomas particularly note* In his little 
work De Intellects' This is sufficient for a specimen of 
the kind of criticism to which the Gerusalemme waa sub- 
jected, and to which Its author submitted with a degree of 
patience and humility, which proves both hi* anxiety to 
render his poem as perfect as possible, and the laborious 
care with which men of natty- '» «■■—■-» ■" 
the revision of their works." 



n former days attended tt 



would appear, disagreed among themselves In all points, 
but that of discovering defects In the execution of the work. 
Hi* replies to their objection* an often 
Ingenious: and we know not which to rva 
wonder, the subtleties of his metaphysical 

keen scholarship with wilier "- 

two Instances will serve to „ ..... 

Abate, Nicooiddegli Oddl, began hlsobji 




The manner in which a mind so delicate swayed from 
it* bias, Is a painful subject of contemplation. 

" No part of Team's life is more melancholy than the 
period at which we are now arrived. He vre* on the point 
of ushering Into the world a work which was destined to 
crown him with the greenest laurels the Muse ever wore, 
and thus obtain a rich and ample reward for all his labours. 
But before he could receive this precious fruit of his toil, he 
whs becoming the victim of the direst evil to which hums- 
nlty Is liable;— while the morning of his glory waa dawn- 
ing around him, darkness was gathering in his soul, and, we 
tee him become more dependent and helpless than ever, in 
the first hour the world paid universal homage to hi* 

" The melancholy to which h 
subject, assumed, shortly after his return to Ferrara, a 
alarming character. There is no doubt that he suffered 
many annoyances, and probably Injuries, from hi* rival* at 
Court, but It also seems likely that his nervous excitement 
had greatly magnified the idea of danger, and led him to 
dread an enemy in the mott indifferent observer of hi* ac- 
tions. Even his servant* at last became objects of his fear, 
and he wrote to the Marchess del Monte, beseeching him 
to send him one, and to join to his own authority that of 
the Duke of Urbino in threatening the servant with the 
weightiest punishment, if he should ever be guilty of any 
treachery against him. Shortly alter this letter waa writ- 
ten, the idea recurred, which had troubled hla mind some 
time before, that be had nllowed himself to indulge hereti- 
cal opinions while studying philosophy, and that he was 
subject to the wrath of the Inquisition, which he Imagined 
endeavouring to excite against him. " 
•■--'•• * L - ■* done from tin 



therefore, ■ 



t Bologna, e* In 






" But bis fears w 

acquittal. He now determined to preserve a perfect sllei 
lest bis adversaries should take advantage of some incauti 
word, and Indulged a notion that he had been only suffered 
to escape the Inquisition this lime, that some more effectual 
mean* might be found to ruin him utterly. H* also began 
to think that some violent death was preparing for him, 
and (hat he must certainly fall a victim either to poison or 
the dagger. The Duke and the Princesses did all in their 

CDWer to cure him of these gloomy imagination!, and had 
Im frequently with them ; but one evening, the 16th of 
Jon*, 1B77, when in the apartment of the Push ess as* Ur- 
sssMsJbi msakaty atiaad a knife, sod aimed a ttrake at the. 
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beck ol* one of the attendants. The alarm occasioned by thi* 
circumstance was extreme, and as it was now concluded 
that he most be labouring under insanity, he was arrested, 
and placed In confinement In one of the apartments of the 
palace court, M 

The state into which he was reduced by ill-judged 
rigour is awful. 

M It is easy to imagine what an effect these continual 
alternations of hope and despair must have had on! the 
weakened frame and irritable mind of the more than ever 
unfortunate Tasso. Terrified at one time with the gloom 
of his solitude, and at another provoked by the insolence of 
his keepers, and the neglect with which he was treated by 
the Duke— now suffering all the anxiety of an ill-treated 
author, then agitated with sudden intelligence of tame and 
sur er vt — o ou t lut ing during the day with the great men, 
who expressed their highest veneration for the powers of 
his intellect, and left in the full glow of thought as soon as 
night began to fall, to be locked up, a maniac among mani- 
acs,— what a fearfully mingled stream of ideas must have 
passed through the mind of this noble, broken-hearted 
being ! The wonder is, not that bis reason sometimes wan- 
dered, hut that it was not wholly lost : and if we consider 
Cor a moment the terrible trial lie had to endure, disposed 
as he constitutionally was to melancholy, we sliall see 
mater cause than ever to admin* the original strength of 
fib intellect, all the powers of which were, no doubt, in- 
stinctively- and constantly combating with the terrors which 
■— il l i l the very life and being of his spirit. 

" He had been now for seven years a captive, and during 
the beat part of the time, had been confined in a small and 
unhealthy celL Though latterly removed to a somewhat 
less loathsome chamber, and allowed, for a brief period, to 
enjoy the free air of the country, he was still treated with 
rigorous austerity, and the hope that solaced him one day 
soly served to deepen the despair of the next. Thus oppress- 
ed, his mind grew more and more willing to indulge in 
the reveries of a disordered fancy; his thoughts became 
visions; the terror of solitude, long suffered, was changed 
into a belief that the air was rife with beings of another 
world j all was confusion in his mind— nplendid dreams— a 
resentful [sense of injury— a consciousness of power that 
scarce another human being possessed — and a knowledge 
Isreed upon him, at the same time, that not another could 
be found more dependent, more afflicted, or bowed nearer 
to the earth— with all these contradictory emotions in his 
soul, it is little to be wondered at that he every day became 
less capable of distinguishing between the suggestions of 
imagination and the real objects of sense, feverishly strong 
and active as was the former, and little as there was in the 
things around him to awaken any interest or keep alive 
any natural sympathy — the only principle in our being that 
can prevent the imagination from gaining dominion over the 



" Tasso yielded himself a willing victim to his disordered 
fancy, and about the period at which we are arrived began' 
to believe that he was haunted night and (lay by a mali- 
doos spirit, whose sole occupation it was to annoy him. 
We are fortunately able to give his own account of this 
strange matter, as he did not neglect to mention the new 
source of affliction to his friend Cataueo, to whom he thus 
writes :— ' I have received two letters from you, but one of 
them vanished as soon as I had read it, and I believe the 
goblin has stolen it, as it is the one in which he is spoken 
ut, and this Is another of those wonders which I have often 
seen in this hospital. I am sure they are effected by some 
magician, as I could prove by many arguments, but parti- 
cularly from the circumstance of a loaf having been visibly 
taken from me, while my eyes were wide open, and from 
a plate of fruit having been taken away in a similar 
manner the other day, when the amiable young Folacco 
came to visit me. I have been also served thus with other 
viands when no one has entered the prison, and with let- 
ters and books which were locked up in eases, but which I 
have found scattered about the floor in the morning, and 
others I have never found.' 

" Nor was this the only torment he experienced from the 
feverish state of his imagination. * Besides the miracles of 
the goblin I suffer many nocturnal terrors ; I have thought 
I saw flames in the air, and sometimes my eyes liave spark- 
led to such a degree that I feared I should lose my sight, 
aad sparks have visibly flown from me. 1 have also seen 
amid the spars of the bed, shadows of rats which could not 
naturally be in that place ; I have heard fearful noises, and 
have felt a whistling In my ears, and a Jingling of hells and 



tolling of clocks for an hour together. And I have thought 
in my sleep that 1 was on horseback, and ready to fall and 
suffer tome grievous hurt. 1 liave hail pains of the head, 
but not excessive ; of the intestines, the side, and the legs 
and thighs, but not great ; I am greatly weakened by vo- 
mits, a flux of the blood, and levers ; but amid so many ter- 
rors, and such great afflictions, there ap]>eared to me in the 
air an image of the glorious Virgin with her Son in her 
arms, in the midst of a circle of colours and vapours • where- 
fore, I ought not to despair of her grace. And although it 
is possible that this was a mere fantasm, as I am phrenetic, 
and am almost continually disturbed by various fantasies, 
and am filled with an infinite melancholy ; nevertheless, I 
am able, by the grace of God, to limit my assent, which, 
according to Cicero, is the work of a wise man ; I ought 
rather to believe, therefore,' that this was a miracle of the 
Virgin.' 

" In writing to Eneas Tasso, he says, * The devil, with 
whom I liave slept and passed my time, not being able to 
find that peace with me which he desired, has become a 
regular robber, and, coming behind me when I am asleep, 
opens the closets which I am unable to keep a watch over ; 
but as he has robbed me thus cunningly, 1 snail not trust to 
his not pilfering me again, and therefore I transmit to your 
Excellency the money given me by tho Princes of Moifetta 
and Mantua, and by Signor Paulo Grillo, and the Marquis 
of.Este, making in all twenty-four srudi of gold, ten zec- 
chini, and forty ducats di piastre. I beg you to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of this, and to use your exertions that I 
may escape from the hand of the devil with my liooks anil 
writings, which are not metre secure than my money.' " 

Mr Stebbing's appreciation of Alfonso's conduct to the 
poet is just and discriminative. 

''Alfonso was not long in discovering how Tasso was 
vilifying him ; and it is at this period of the poet's memoirs 
that the memory of his patron begins to wear the shade that 
has rendered it so un amiable In the eyes of posterity. 
Hitherto, the conduct of Alfonso appears to have been sucn, 
that, had he continued It, he would have merited being 

E laced among the most respected benefactors of genius. He 
ad left nothing undone to soothe the irritated mind of 
Tasso ; had taken him with him to his favourite villa, rea- 
soned with hi in on the folly of his apprehensions, written 
letters for him when he was distressed respecting the pirated 
edition of his poem, and borne both his melancholy humours 
and even violence with the utmost patience and forbearance ; 
so that, up to the present time, he seems to have had a very 
fair claim to the gratitude of the unfortunate poet. The 
severity he was now about to exercise, afforded a terrible 
contrast to his previous kindness. Highly angered at the 
expressions which Tasso had used against him, or else re- 
garding them as an additional evidence of bis insanity, he 
ordered him to be secured, and immediately conveyed to the 
Hospital of St Anna, an institution for lunatics. In wlrfch- 
ever light he considered the conduct of the poet, this pro- 
cedure was unjustifiable. He had allowed him to return 
to Ferrara, and, sensible as he was of the weak and irrita- 
ble condition of his mind, he was bound, by the common 
law of humanity, to do nothing to increase the disposition 
to malady. Instead of which, he treated him in a manner 
that would have inflamed a much sounder intellect than 
poor Tasso's had been tor a long time past To the de- 
struction of his hopes, he had added the wounds inflicted by 
a cold and haughty contempt, and he had every reason to 
expect that the feelings ot the injured man would show 
themselves, in words or actions, different to those of a calm 
and cunning courtier. But even supposing that the con- 
duct of Tasso was more the effect of lunacy than of passion, 
which certainly ought not to have been punished so severely, 
he surely deserved a milder treatment than to be seized and 
conveyed to a common madhouse. He had, it is true, no 
claims upon the kindness of Alfonso, except those which 
genius has on all men, and especially on princes ; but those 
claims are sacred, and Alfonso sinned against the noblest 
feelings that inspire the human soul, by immuring Tasso in 
a dungeon. His thoughts were dark and bewildered, but 
' the light from heaven' was still in his soul, and that ought 
to have rendered his person as inviolable and sacred as that 
of a sovereign— genius being at least as plainly the gift of 
God as a crown." 

On the whole, we can recommend this book to the 
reading public, as one which will never lead them astray; 
although the 1 author may sometimes fail to oonraf \jfc>a* 
In their full force the stortm* e>ran«*ct% <A <&& \xafcv 
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They will find in it no offences against good taste or the 
purest morality. They will find in it much that la 
amiable, the true reflex of the author'* character. It cot)' 
tains the biography of every distinguished Italian poet. 
from Dante to Alfieri, and thus forma a history of 
Italian poetry, We take leave of the author with *in- 



Tht Livn of the Moil Eminent Painter*, Sculptor*, and 
Architect*. By Allan Cuuninghsm. Vol. IV. {Bring the 
Family Library, Vol XIX.) London, John Murray, 

1831. 

The author of thii volume having led us, in those which 
preceded it, through the master painters and sculptors of 
our country, has now closed his pleasing and honourable 
task by recounting the bistoriesof our principal architects. 
The character of an architect — nf one, let as be under- 
stood, who is really a master in his profession — has ever 
been an object of our peculiar admiration. In order to 
be eminent as an architect, a man must unite to the eye 
of the painter, and the feelings of the poet, the severest 
power* of reasoning. He must be a clear-headed, close- 
calculating man of business, at the same time that he must 
be conciliating in his manners, in order to temper those 
with whom be has to deal. Lastly, he must possess en- 
thusiasm and perseverance. I*ok at every distinguished 
architect, of whom nny records remain, — you will find 
him uniting all these qualities, and, in consequence, on 
terms of intimacy with all the master spirits of bis day. 
The history of the erection of more than one of the finest 
monuments of architecture is mora amusing than any ro- 
mance. Witness the building of the great dome at Flo- 
rence— witness the building of St Paul's, as related in 
the volume now before us. And yet how often has it 
been the lot of men such as we have described, to feel, at 
the proud moment when, in the face of an assembled na- 
tion, they laid the last band to their everlasting piles, that 
the Impressions with which theywere regarded by those to 
whom in an especial manner they had looked for patron- 
age, was the reverse of friendly ! How often may our 
author's touching reflection upon the completion of St 
Paul's, have been applicable! 

~~ a period of thirty yean the genius of Wren had 



the nation at large, tin 
motions, been a cold 01 

rope, that a fabric, rivi 
Peter's at Home, was 

cned by the news that the great work in 
Of the original patrons of the deign, man 
bad been banished, and there remained bi 



ic Cathedral c 
mgh shaken sometime* by civil coin- 
careless looker on. The report had 
farongh England but through Eu- 
dling all in the world rave that of St 
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. ir of hia age, by the hands of his son, laid the high- 
est stone of the lantern on the cupola of St Paul's, there 
were few to rejoice of his own compeers, save Mr Strong, 
the respectable master mason to the Cathedral. The pious 
architect performed (his in humility and with prayer ; and 
aa it sras publicly known, London poured out its vast po- 
pulation to witness the osremoiiy. But even while the great 
and venerable man was placing the crown on ' L - * ' 
this royal work, be sras uot unaware that amoj 
tstors of the scene there srere some who envied i _ 
snowies, and still hoped to make the very fabric, 
finished beauty the crowd were so rapturously applauding, 
the means of bringing sorrow and shame to his grey hairs." 
England cannot be looked upon as n building, any more 
than as a fiddling or a painting nation. And yet in the 
art of architecture, aa in every other, she has given birth 
to men of original and manly genius. To pass over the 
many who have produced our fine mornrls of Gothic ar- 
chitecture, scattered " like stray sifts" through the land, 
bat who have died leaving no bum behind them, there is 
old William of Wykeham, a shrewd ataWsmin, a cocuciM- 



tlous and tolerant priest, a self-taught architect Id an age 
just emerging .from barbarism. He Is the Chaucer of 
architecture. There la something in hia strong homely 
fabrics, with the profusion of wild and sometimes deli- 
cate ornament scattered over them, which irresistibly re- 
mind us of his great contemporary. We have sought for 
a characteristic anecdote of him to lay before our readers, 
I but our attention has been arrested by his biographer's 
J description of the manner In which large structures were 
reared at that early period. 

" From our old historians, our public records, and a few 
brief Instruct! una, of the days of Wykeham, concerning the 
royal buildings, we gather some curious information about 
the mode of erecting cathedrals. The site of the church was 
selected, not In a barren spot, but in a pleasant place, where 
the soil was naturally fruitful, and lakes or streams oon- 
tainlng fish were near. The foundations of the structure 
| were marked out, and around this a camp of hula was esta- 
blished, to afford shelter to the workmen : a warden was 
appointed to every ten men, and over the whole a clerk of 
the works presided, whose duty was to sea the building 
.executed according to the plans of th a chief architect. Those 
workmen, Ifthe need of the church required great diligence, 
had many indulgences ; and if they were refractory, there 
were modes of bringing them to reason, spiritual aa well at 
temporal. The masonry was the work of Englishmen) 
and much of the carving, at nur memorandum* suffideutly 
show, was cut by native hands. The caprice or taste of the 
workmen seems sometimes to hare directed the aac ea a ari al 
, ornaments ; for many of our cathedrals are deformed by 
figures of Indecent demons, and other grotesqne and impure 
. representations, which mingle indifteretitlv with thing* 
' holy. To save the purse of the state, or the hoards of the 
I clergy, the noble families of the district, from a love of re 
liglon, or M a commutation of penance, permitted their 
! forests to be felled, their quarries to be wrought, their vas- 
sals to be pressed, and tbelr horses too, in order to facilitate 
I the good work. Wren, who was noadmlrer of thelrarefal- 
I lecture, speaks with knowledge and with justice of their 
1 way of going to work. ' Those who have seen the exact 
, amounts i» records,' says lie, 'of the chiirge of the fabrics of 
•ome of our cathedrals, near four hundred yean old, cannot 
but have a great esteem for tbelr economy, and admire how 
' soon they erected such lofty structures. Indeed, gnat 
height tbey thought the greatest magnificence. Few Manas 
i were used but what a man might carry up a ladder on bis 
1 back from scaffold to scaffold, though they had pullie* and 
spoked wheels upon occasion ; but having rejected cornices, 
they had no need of great engines: stone upon stone wss 
easily piled np to great heights ; therefore the pride of their 
work was in pinnacles and strep]** In this they ess en tially 
differed from the ltoman way, who laid all their monl.lin - 
horizontally, which made the best perspective : the Got! 
way, on the contrary, carried all their mould! 
cular, so that the ground- work being settled, they hi 
thing else to do but to spire all up as they could. 
they made their pillars of a bundle of little Toj-uses, whidi 

these Toruses split into many small ones, and traversing one 
another, gave occasion to the tracery work of which the 
Freemasons were the inventors. They used the sharp- 
headed arch which would rite with little centreing, requi- 
red lighter key-stones and less hutment, and yet could bear 
another row of doubled arches rising from the ley-stone, 
by the diversifying of which they erected eminent struc- 
tures, It must be confessed, that this was an ingaubua 
compendium of work, suited to those northern climates ; 
and I must also own, that works of the same height and 
magnificence, in the Roman way, would be much more 
expensive.' The facility with which those edifices were 
reared, was aided much by the command which a feudal 
prince bad over hia people ; but more by the power of the 
Church over hordes of illiterate workmen, who had at once 
before their eyes the fear of hell, the hope of heaven, and 
the impulse of good wages." 

A long period Intervenes between William of Wyke- 
ham and Inigo Jones — the children of different ages, we 
can scarcely recognise one common feature in their ta- 
lent*. Inigo'* architecture ha* all that daring, rich, seem- 
ingly (not really) nnaolid character, which one can fancy 
cherished In a mind naturally that way tending, by his 
practice In the court masks. In hia case, as well as In that 
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iUIam of Wykeham's, there seems to be an analogy 
sen his style of architecture and the poetry of bis 

He is fall of conceits, but not unfreqaently borne 
by as high a spring-tide of imagination as ever rai- 
enltu above the flats and shoals of common life, 
comes Wren, to whose merits and fate we have al- 
allnded, and to whose story we request our readers' 
ion ; it is that of a great and good man. There is a 
I attached to the name of Wren, of which we find no 
on In Mr Cunningham's book, which attributes to 
he invention of freemasonry in that peculiar form in 
1 it has spread from England over the world. Van- 
. b the last of this race of Titans, His Blenheim is i till 
t to confirm his reputation as a sculptor — his plays 
m his redundant wit — the according voice of his 
nporaries to bear wituess to his merits as a man. 
hie day to our own, architecture has slept in Eng- 

But the spirit is reviving ; and it is a proud 
hi for us that in our own town the earliest re- 
nting has taken place. 

b fourth volume closes we believe, Mr Cunning, 
work, and it is now our duty to pronounce upon 
i whole. The first volume we are inclined to think 
lot successful of nil ; at the same time we protest 
& being thought to approve of that paltry clamour 
• "was raised against it in the metropolis, commen- 
ce believe, with certain second and third-rate art- 
rbo sickened to see an individual who was only 
^business to one of their own profession, occupy, 

strength of natural genius, a larger share ef the 
estimation than themselves. Of the three sue- 

% volumes only one opinion has been entertained 

■* good, characterised by careful research, good 
md good sense. 

have been much pleased to trace through these 
ore volumes the gradual adoption of a more simple 
ftnral style — the want of which was the only thing 



With turrets and with towres ; 
With halls and with bowres, 
Stretching to the starres ; 
With glass windowes and barres ; 
Hanging about their walles 
Clothes of golde and pallcs, 
Arras of riche arraye, 
Fresh as flowra in Maye.' " 



Observations on Fossil Vegetables ; accompanied by Re- 
jtresentations of their Internal Structure, as seen through 
the Microscope. By Henry Witham, Esq. of Larting- 
ton. <lto. Pp. 48. Edinburgh : William Black- 
wood. London: T. Cadell. 1831. 



This work richly deserves the attention of the naturalist. 
The author tells us that his object has been " to impress 
upon geologists the advantage of attending more particu- 
larly to the internal structure of plants." The circum- 
stances which first attracted his own attention to the 
subject, he thus narrates : — " My investigations have led 
me to believe, that plants of the phanerogamic class are 
much more abundant in our coal-fields, and mountain 
limestone groups, than has generally been supposed. The 
great opacity and peculiar mineralogical arrangements of 
these fossil plants, have presented obstacles to the ex- 
amination of their intimate structure, which have induced 
naturalists to rest contented with the distinctive charac- 
ters afforded by their external forms ; and in many in- 
stances, these forms are obviously too much altered, to 
permit us to refer the objects in question with perfect 
satisfaction to any natural family. But a mtthod has 
j lately been discovered, by which the stems or branches 
may be sliced, and afterwards reduced to such a degree 
of thinness, as to permit us to inspect the most minute 
remains of organic texture. The unexpected result thus 
obtained, has enabled me to examine numerous varieties 
uioyed us in the author's earlier prose writings^ { °f structure in fossil plants." The method here alluded 
d one extract more, as a specimen of the nervous, ! t0 » ne » m a subsequent part of his work, describes as fol- 
£nglish of the present volume. lows: — " This method, which I have had the pleasure 

of recommending to the York and Newcastle Philosophi- 
cal and Natural History Societies, may be briefly de- 
scribed as follows : — A slice, or thin fragment, is obtained 
in the usual manner. One side of it is ground and po- 
lished, and is then applied to a piece of plate or other 
glass, by means of a transparent gum or resin. The 
other side is then ground down parallel to the glass, 
and, on being brought to the necessary degree of thin- 
ners, polished. By this means, the internal structure 
may be as distinctly seen as in the case of a recent vege- 
table." 

Mr Witham's work gives an account of the nature and 
extent of his own observations upon fossil vegetables by 
this new method, and is valuable as an indication to 
geologists of what they may hope to effect by following 
the same method of observation, but still more by the 
important facts which he has already ascertained. 

The work Is divided into four sections. Iu the first, 
some remarks are offered upon the vegetation of the first 
period of the ancient world ; that is, from the first de- 
posit of the transition series to the top of the coal-field. 
We have already had the pleasure to lay the substance of 
this section before our readers, In our 57th Number, in 
a report of a paper read by Mr Witham in the Wernerian 
Society. In the second, he gives an account of some fossil 
vegetables found at Lennel Braes, and Allanbank Mill in 
Berwickshire. This section is dedicated to a more de- 
tailed account of the situation in which the most import- 
ant specimens examined by Mr Witham have been found. 
The inference he draws from his examination of this dis- 
trict is important. " By the above observations, it appears 
quite clear, that the mountain limestone group which, to 
the south of the river Tweed, contains beds of coal, by no 
means terminates at or near the ancient boundary of the 
two kingdoms, but approaches within a short distance of the 



nervous, 

1m Tudor Architecture, (as it is usually called,) 
hod been gradually becoming predominant in Ene- 
as been regarded as the illegitimate offspring of the 
n and Gothic, and it certainly has a little oV either 
ser; Inferior in elegance to the one, and in magnifi- 
to the other, but more than uniting the domestic 
aodations of both. In truth, it had its rise in the 
ing wants and daily demand for comforts which civi- 
i made ; it was admirably adapted for fire-side and 
enjoyments ; and combined—for the times were yet 
ed— security with convenience. In the interior there 
mndance of accommodation— splendid halls, tapes- 
Munbers, armouries, refectories, kitchens made to the 
f roasting an ox with a pudding in his belly, coti- 
iosets, and darker places of abode ; and it must be 
od that, externally, the whole was imposing. No 
deed, was followed, no plan formally obeyed; each 
tor seemed to do in building what was right in his 
■ea, and a baron's residence resembled some of those 
ws in which the episodes oppress the narrative— for 
mbers were frequently too cumbrous for the body. 
to general effect was highly picturesque, and amid 
wudness and oddity of the Tudor architecture, it 
toderfully well adapted to its purpose— with all its 
ness it was not strange. The baron's picturesque 
mod the offspring of the soil, and in harmony with 
ocspaniments. The hill, the river, the groves, the 
md the residence, seemed all to have risen into exist- 
once. Tower was heaped upon tower ; there was 
■nees of pinnacles and crow-stepped peaks— jealous 
re barred and double barred with iron ; passages 
led to nothing— ridges of roofs as sharp as knives, on 
no snow could lie — projection overlooking projection, 
ir the rain from the face of the wall, and casements 
ladies might air their charms, perched so high that 
aly could approach them. Skelton, then, might well 
• the magnates of the Tudor era as 

' Building royallie 
Their mansions curiouslic, 
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transition range of Scotland* It is equally evident, that 
this unknown extent of early vegetation seems to have 
been called Into existence during the formation of the 
mountain limestone group, or in the first period of Brong- 
niart's division." The third section exhibits " representa- 
tions of the organic texture, as discovered by the micro- 
scope, of several fossil plants of the coal formation, 
mountain limestone group, and of the lias, together with 
corresponding representations of similar or analogous 
structure, and comparative views of other fossil and re- 
cent vegetables, accompanied with descriptive references." 
This is the essential part of the publication, to which 
the preceding two sections, however important, can only 
be regarded as introductory. Mr Witham adopts Brong- 
niart's distribution of the vegetable kingdom into three 
classes of cryptogamic, and as many of phanerogamic 
plants: — First, agaric plants— such as consist entirely 
of cellular tissue, and have no leaves — algs, fungi, and 
lichens; second, cellular cryptogamic plants — such as 
have an entirely cellular organization, but possess leaves — 
hypaticce and musci ; third, vascular cryptogamic plants — 
in which the cellular tissue almost always contains dis- 
tinct vessels — equisetacece, fillices, &c ; fourth, gymnosper- 
mous phanerogamic plants — in which the seeds are 
destitute of capsules — the cycadee and conifers ; fifth, 
monocotyledonous phanerogamic plants — having the stem 
herbaceous, bulbiform or arborescent, destitute of con- 
centric rings or distinct bark — grammes, liliaces, 
palms, &c ; sixth, dicotyledonous phanerogamic plants — 
with the stem herbaceous or woody, and, in the latter 
case, formed of concentric layers, the greater part of the 
more ordinary vegetation of the present epoch. This 
section being occupied with details of observations made 
with a view to ascertain to which of these classes certain 
fossils belong, is unsusceptible of abridgment. We refer 
the reader to Mr Witham 's pages. The concluding sec- 
tion contains some remarks upon the vegetables repre- 
sented in the plates, and upon fossil vegetables in general. 
Of twelve fossil plants examined by Mr Witham, eight 
species — belonging to the lias — are indisputably conifer* ; 
while four — belonging to the coal formation — are, to all 
appearance, of the same family. Respecting their gene- 
ral appearance, Mr Witham remarks, — " The conifers 
of the coal formation and mountain limestone group have 
few and slight appearances of the lines by which the 
annual layers are separated. The trees of our present 
tropical regions have also few and slight appearances of 
these lines. Therefore, at the epoch of these formations, 
the changes of season were probably as little marked as 
;hey are in our tropical regions. Again, the condensa. 
tion observed towards the outer margin of each woody 
layer of the trees of our cold and temperate climates, and 
which is attributed to the increasing cold of the latter 
part of the autumnal season, is decidedly observable in 
the conifers of the lias. Wherefore, at the epoch when 
the trees of the lias grew, there was a cold season as now." 
Here we have fair promise of a data whence we may in- 
fer the exact period when the divergence between the 
equatorial and ecliptic circles commenced. Many cir- 
cumstances have already led to the conclusion that they 
were once identical. 

In conclusion, we can only say, that we trust Mr 
Witham will follow up a path of observation which he 
has so successfully opened : and that other geologists will 
tread in his footsteps. We recommend him as a model 
in another respect to the few who like him know to devote 
the leisure and wealth with which fortune has blessed 
them to their noblest ends. " I have only further to say," 
he thus concludes his essay, " that should any one feel 
interested in the subject, he may have his desire for in- 
formation gratified, by the inspection of the specimens 
from which the figures in this work have been taken, as 
well as of the numerous other fossil vegetables in my 
museum, which hat always been open to the cultivator 
of science." | 



Journal of a Residence in Normandy. By J. Augustus 
St John. (Being Constable's MiscnUany, VoL LXV.) 
Edinburgh: Constable and Co. London: Hunt, 
Chance, and Co. 1831. 

This is a clever and amusing book ; at times tarnished 
by a little flippancy, and at times by an affectation of 
profound learning, but withal the work of a man of 
talent and right feeling. The author resided a winter 
in the neighbourhood of Caen, and during the ensuing 
summer travelled through a great part of Normandy. 
His work contains very precise and important details for 
the instruction of families intending to emigrate to 
France. To such a measure, however, he does not hold 
out any very great inducements ; and we can assure those 
who may be inclined, from the fact we have just stated, 
to picture this book to themselves as one of the nume- 
rous and respectable class known by the names of " Hints 
to Emigrants," " Advice to intending Settlers," and the 
like, that they are mistaken. Mr St John's book is en- 
tertaining and instructive ; and, what is a more marked 
feature of distinction, It is honest. We suspect many a 
one who has made up his mind to seek cheap living in 
France, may feel misgivings upon reading a description 
of the mental degradation of his expatriated predecessors. 

" Indeed, there are not, I imagine, in the whole world, 
persons more to be pitied than English economizers on the 
continent. Cut off from old associations, they become 
restless, dissatisfied, unhappy. They are seldom sufficiently 
numerous Sn any place, to allow of each person among them 
finding society exactly according to his taste ; and whatever 
they may pretend to the contrary, they never thoroughly 
enjoy the society of the natives. Reduced to the mere ani- 
mal gratifications, they eat, drink, sleep, and creep on in 
discontent and obscurity to their graves. Some of them, it 
is true, enjoy that sort of excitement which gambling fur- 
nishes, and which people without brains mistake for plea- 
sure ; but these persons are quickly reduced to a state more 
wretched than that of the mere eating and drinking emi- 
grants, and generally end by furnishing prematurely a sub- 
ject to the French demonstrators of anatomy. 

"In proportion to the length of time they have been 
away from England, their patriotism, or rather their na- 
tionality, is strong ; for the reeling increases, as time softens 
down the unpleasant, and heightens the agreeable, features 
of their own country in their memory. But this only 
renders them more unhappy in themselves, and more dis- 
agreeable to the inhabitants, by constantly impelling them 
to institute comparisons between England and France, 
which, of course, are disadvantageous to the latter. Be- 
sides gambling, they have a few other amusements,— scan- 
dal, calculation of their expenses, balls, parties, and news- 
papers. But still their time is badly filled up, and much 
remains to be devoured by idleness and ennui. Go into the 
streets whenever you please, you will generally observe two 
or three knots of Englishmen on the look-out for excite- 
ment ; enquiring about the king's health, the emancipation 
of the Jews, or the arrival of the last steam-packet from 
England. Every new comer is regarded as a godsend for 
a few days,— that is, until he ceases to be new ; and then 
another comes, and amuses and disappoints them in his 
turn." 

The district termed Normandy, previous to the 
French Revolution, corresponded to the modern depart- 
ments of Manche, Calvados, Orne, Eure, and Seine In- 
ferieure. That corner in which Mr St John took up his 
abode, is chiefly agricultural and pastoral. It is indeed 
one of the principal magazines whence cattle are furnished 
to the shambles of Paris. Its honey is plentiful, and its 
cyder famous. His excursion, too, seems to have been 
pretty much confined to the rustic portion of the province. 
It is a long time since we have seen any account of this 
part of France, once so intimately connected with Eng- 
land, by an intelligent and noticing eye-witness ; and we 
welcomed Mr St John's book as likely to afford us some 
information how our old allies were getting on in these 
chopping and changing times. 

We have not been disappointed. Our author is neither 
a bibliomaniac, a view-hunter, nor an artist, although he 
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can at a time look with interest on a rare book, or enjoy 
a landscape or a good picture. He is something better— 
an observer of men and their doings. He places before 
w the inhabitants of Normandy — from the loutish pea- 
santry up to the fashionables. He places before us the 
clergy just as they are. He gives us a notion of the tone 
of society, its moral feeling, and intelligence. And he 
interests us with his reflections upon men, manners, and 
the vicissitudes of life. In short, he Is an agreeable 
companion. 

Our first extract shall be the account of his visit to 
Mont St Michel. A view of this prison forms the vig- 
nette to the present volume. It is pleasing, but the en- 
graving scarcely does justice to the original drawing by 
Mr Banks. 

M The scone which now presented itself was singular and 
beautiful. On the right, the land, running out boldly into 
the sea, offered, with its rich verdure, a striking contrast to 
the pale yellow sands beneath. In front, the sea, blue, 
calm, waveless, and studded in the distance with a few 
white sails glittering in the sun, ran in a straight line along 
the yellow plain, which was, moreover, intersected in va- 
rious directions by numerous small riven, whose shioing 
waters looked like molten silver. To add to the effect of 
the lan dscape, silence, the most absolute, brooded over it, 
except when the scream of a seamew, wheeling about drow- 
sUv in the sunny air, broke upon the ear. The mouot itself, 
with its ancient monastic towers, rearing their grey pin- 
nacles towards heaven, in the midst of stillness and solitude, 
appeared to be formed by nature to be the abode of peace, 
and a soft and religious melancholy. 

M The first apartment after the chapel, which is small, 
and by no means striking, into which I was led, was the 
ancient refectory, where there were some hundreds of cri- 
minals, condemned for several years to close imprisonment, 
or the galleys, wearing calico. I never in my life saw so 
many demoniacal faces together. All the evil passions, 
nourished by habit, and irritated, not subdued, by punish- 
ment, were there, clothed with flesh and blood, and still 
hungering fiercely after crime. Like Dante and his guide, 
we made our way through this hell in miniature, a hun- 
dred villains scowling at us as we passed, and crossing seve- 
ral pawgii and small vaulted chambers, entered a still 
vaster chamber, called the hall of the knights, in which 
there was a still greater number of ruffians, and apparently 
of worse character than the others. Here a soldier stood 
whh drawn sword at the door ; and the gendarme walked 
before me with his hand upon his own weapon, ready 
to cut down any villain who might set upon us. One 
countenance which I saw here I think I never shall forget. 
It was that of a man about forty years of age, small, pale, 
and haggard, but so expressive of wickedness, that it made 
me shudder. The ruffian, who was doing something as 
we came in, just raised himself up to look at us, and keep- 
ing the left eye nearly closed, threw so searching, venomous, 
malignant, and fiendlike a fiance at us with the right, that 
h almost made me start. Nevertheless, the owner of this 
infernal countenance was a small, withered, weak man, 
whom no one need have feared to meet alone in a desert ; 
but his look was like that of a scorpion, odious and deadly. 

" The apartment in which these miscreants were assem- 
bled^ was a hall about one hundred feet lone, by thirty-five 
or forty In breadth, and was adorned with two rows of 
massy antique pillars, resembling those which we find in 
Gothic churches. From hence we proceeded to the sub- 
terranean chape 1 , where are seen those prodigious columns 
upon which the weight of the whole building reposes. The 
scanty light which glimmers among these enormous shafts, 
is just sufficient to discover their magnitude to the eye, and 
to enable one to find his way among them. Having crossed 
this chapel, we entered the quadrangular court, around 
which the cloisters, supported by small, graceful pillars, of 
the most delicate workmanship, extend. Here the monks 
used to walk in bad weather, contriving the next day's din- 
ner, or imagining excuses for detaining some of the many 
pretty female pilgrims, who resorted, under various pre- 
tences, to this celebrated monastery. At present, it affords 
ahelter to the veterans and gendarmes who keep guard 
over the prisoners below. From various portions of the 
mon as tery, we obtain admirable views of sea and shore ; 
hut the most superb amp-fail is from a tall, slender tower, 
which shoots up above almost every other portion of the 
Wilding." 



We have been much struck by his picture of the draw- 
ing for the conscription : 

" With some difficulty I found out the prefecture, In a 
narrow obscure street near the Lycee. It is a large but 
mean-looking structure, surrounding three sides of a qua- 
drangular court, and the business of the day was carried 
on in the central portion. On entering beneath the lofty 
gateway, I found that the great court was already filled 
with peoDle, who were all crowding towards the entrance 
of the old palace with anxiety and fear, and every painful 
feeling depicted in their countenances. There were mothers 
and fathers come to behold their sons offered up as victims 
on the altar of war. There also were younger brothers and 
sisters, and other girls, who seemed to have all the delicate 
anxieties of love in their sun-burnt faces. In ail this vast 
crowd every eye was turned towards the door, as if ready 
watching the performance of some sacrifice ; and I instinct- 
ively assumon" a commiserating, melancholy tone, as I en- 
quired of a young woman, whom I met coming out of the 
door, whether it was there that they were drawing for the 
conscription. She looked in my nice as if to assure herself 
that there was a being in the world ignorant of what she 
appeared to know but too well, and replied, almost reproach- 
fufiyT' Yes, sir.' 

M I made my way as well as I could through the crowd, 
which consisted chiefly of women, and entered. The vast 
apartments were thronged to excess, especially about the 
fatal door, from which a loud official voice was heard to 
issue, pronouncing the names of the future defenders of 
France,— Eugene, Victor, Alphonse, Alexis; while, at 
each startling sound, an answering voice from the crowd 
proved that the flower of the Norman youth were about 
me, replying, perhaps unwillingly, to the call of war. For 
several minutes I endeavoured to steal a glance of the 
mysterious apartment whence the stentorian voice of office 
proceeded; and, upon enquiring among the crowd, was 
informed that none except those who were to draw could 
enter. However, confiding in the name of stranger— 
which, all the world over, but especially in England and 
France, is a passport to every place— I at length elbowed 
my way up to one of the grenadiers who were para- 
ding backwards and forwards through the throng to 
keep clear the way to the door, and demanded whether a 
foreigner might be permitted to be present at the drawing. 
The man replied, by politely desiring me to walk in ; and 
every body now made way for me. 

" On entering the room, I saw a Ion; table, extending 
almost from one side of the apartment to the other, at one 
end of which sat the officiating person, while a number of 
military officers, who wore upon their chins ' the beard of 
Hercules and frowning Mars,' and various other officials, 
sat round in conclave. A woodrn seat, like a Turkish 
divan, but considerably narrower , ran round the room, and 
upon this the conscripts were 'eated side by side. Upon 
looking round, I found I was the only individual present 
not actually concerned in the business of the day. In the 
centre of the apartment stood the instrument for measuring 
the conscripts, popularly denominated ( La Toise,' and by 
the side of it a gigantic grenadier, booted to the hips, and 
'bearded like the pard.' 

" The person charged with this part of the business now 
called out the name of one of the young men, and the indi- 
vidual seated at the extreme right started up, and ran bare- 
footed across the room to the table, upon which there was 
an urn covered by a clean white napkin, containing those 
little ivory numbers, one of which was to decide his fate. 
The young man now put his hand into the urn under the 
napkin, and upon drawing out a number, showed it to the 
man in office, who in a loud voice made it known to the 
crowd. I observed, that when a high number was drawn, 
the drawer appeared to be pleased, and otherwise when it 
was a low one. The cause of this I discovered afterwards. 
Of the two hundred and odd whose fate was decided that 
morning, only the first forty-eight were to serve in the 
army. All the numbers above were as so many blanks. 
A list of all those who drew were entered in the register of 
the department, with the number drawn marked opposite. 

" The next operation the conscript had to perform was 
to step up to the toise, in order to have his height ascertained; 
and the result was declared with a loud voice by the giant 
who stood by the instrument. If any one appeared not to 
be ambitious of getting credit for his full height, the giant 
put one of his paws upon his back, and the other npon his 
chest, and thus soon brought him to the perpendicular line. 
When this part of the ceremony had been performed, the 
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oooscript picked, up his 'shoes and his little cap, and made 
his exit by a different door from which he had entered, and 
another victim followed. . The room thus became gradu- 
ally empty, when one of the officials taking up a list of 
names and reading it aloud, brought in another batch ; and 
thus the room was again filled. Then the same process of 
drawing, measuring, and shoe-and-cap gathering was re- 
peated ; and the crowd again ebbed away one by one at the 
above-mentioned door. 

" I observed that among the young men there occasion- 
ally entered a man advanced in years, with bald or grey 
head, and unsteady footsteps, whose appearance would seem 
to indicate that he was free from the conscription. Upon 
going up to one of these old men at the urn, the circum- 
stance was explained— they were fathers come to draw for 
tbdr sons, absent on business. 1 was particularly pleased 
with the behaviour of the officers towards these old men. 
It was gentle and humane in the extreme. They thee-and- 
thou'd diem familiarly, like a brotherhood of quakers, and 
spoke with apparent friendliness of their boys, which was 
exactly as it should be. Their fate, poor old fellows, was 
hard enough in itself; and I thought that it argued a fine 
spirit in those who thus endeavoured, by an air of kindness 
and humanity, to make it fall as lightly upon them as pos- 
sible." 

Our readers may feel curious to hear about a French 
provincial court of justice: 

M Passing along the corridor, and entering a small door 
at the farther end, we suddenly found ourselves in the hall 
of justice, in a small gallery whence we could look down 
and see all that might be seen below. Three or four per- 
sons were already in the court, and the number increased 
every minute. Among the crowd there appeared several 
advocates, who passed into the privileged portion of the 
apartment, enclosed from the space allotted to the vulgar 
by a range of high seats. Round the farther end of the 
court ran three ranges of seats— those next the wall being 
evidently the places of honour ; and in the centre was the 
president's chair.* With a singular disregard of appearances, 
the public had been admitted before the room, which had 
been closed for nearly a year, was cleaned or dusted, and 
even before the stoves, which were just lighted, had warm- 
ed the damp air. 

" The various tables which were ranged round the wall, 
were covered with green baize, which looked tolerably well, 
though somewhat dusty. While we were gazing about us, 
two female domestics— for in Normandy women do every 
thing— came in with small brushes in their hands to stir 
about the dust, demolish the cobwebs, and put the place in 
order. They first removed the green baize from the tables, 
upon which a thick coat of dust, the deposition of a whole 
year, now appeared ; but when this was brushed off, we 
-discovered that they were of marble. When this portion of 
the business had been performed, one of the female valets 
retired; first, however, after the manner of the place, 
making a speech to her learned sister, which, though by no 
means inaudible, was unintelligible in the gallery. 

"While these important matters were in progress, we 
observed the advocates below elbowing the crowd, and ma- 
king towards the door with as fierce a determination to be 
out first as they could have manifested, had the cry of 
' Fire ! Fire !' resounded in their ears. Enquiring into the 
cause of this sudden retreat, we learned with dismay, that 
the bell which we just then heard, going ding-dong iu a 
neighbouring church, was calling the lawyers to mass, and 
that we had yet to wait another good hour before the busi- 
ness of the day would commence. As mass could be heard, 
or rather seen, every day, we remained where we were, for 
fear we should lose our places ; and the gallery gradually 
became fuller and fuller. 

" At the extremity of the court, directly above the presi- 
dent's chair, was a portrait of Louis XVIII., and on each 
aide upon the walls numerous flews de lis, surmounted by 
crowns. Above these, and not very far from the roof, were 
two large stone tablets, shaped like those which in pictures 
are generally represented in the hands of Moses, upon which 
were the words, « Code PenaL' On the left, were other 
aimaar tablets, bearing, we supposed, the words, « Code 
Civil ; but they were invisible from where we sat. On 
the edge of the table, which stood before the chair of the 
©resident, the words, ' Respect a la Loi,* were written in 
letters of gold. The gilded ornaments which adorned the 
stat of the chief of justice, were stuck on while we were 



cates, and a mob of followers, entered the court, and walked 
up, according to their rank, to their places within the 
enclosure. When seated round the room, the judges In 
their scarlet gowns, and the advocates in black, they made 
a very respectable appearance ; but the scene which followed 
wofully disappointed us. We had been told that the 
advocate-general, the person who was that day to address . 
the court in a set speech, was au orator of more than ordi- 
nary powers— an orator, who had frequently succeeded, by 
his Knowledge of the secret springs of the passions, in melt- 
ing even lawyers to tears. He soon stood up with a roll 
of paper in his hand, and read a speech of an hour's length ' 
to an audience, every individual of which, I am convinced, 
was heartily weary of his prosing bantngue for the last fifty 
minutes at least. 'His voice wasluguhrious and tremulous, 
as if from a sudden access of griefj or from extreme old 
age, though the man was but of middle age, and had not, ' 
I suppose, any very particular reason for hovering upon 
the verge of weeping. If any one ever shed tears at hear- 
ing him read— for he could not be said to speak— it was' 
certainly from pity or rage. His actions and gesture were 
inferior to that of a common methodist preacher, and hb 
person, which, according to Cicero and Quinctilian, should 
be eloquent in an eloquent man, was as inexpressive as a 
stick. ■ Of the matter of bis discourse, it would be unjust 
to say much, for he took care we should not hear half of 
it ; but as far as I could judge, it consisted of a string of 
commonplaces on the dignity of the law, and the superiority 
of modern advocates. When the tiresome oration was over, 
two or three new judges were sworn in and installed, and 
the business of the day was at an end." 

The following description and remarks are at ones 
beautiful and just : 

" One of the most striking objects which presented them- 
selves, was an immense cross, not less than fifty feet high, 
painted with reddish brown, like the post of a gate. It 
stood upon a small stone platform about seven feet high, to 
which you ascend by steps. Upon this cross was a wooden 
image or the Saviour painted the colour of life, or rather of 
death, and having a vast mass of curly black hair banging 
down profusely over the neck and brow. Streams of blood 
were represented trickling over the forehead, from beneath 
the crown of thorns, from the spear wound in the side, and 
from the feet and hands. As far as I could judge, the figure 
was rather cleverly executed. Two spears, the one having 
a piece of sponge on its point, the other naked, sprung up 
from the trunk of the cross, beneath the feet of the figure, 
and touching the cross beam on each side, beyond the ex- 
tended hands, formed a kind of triangle, with the base up- 
permost, within which the figure was completely enclosed. 
The single word ' Jesus,* was written on the cross beam 
over the head of the statue. 

" As I gazed at this vast idol, for to a Protestant it ap- 
pears no better, standing up against the sky, and saw the 
body relieved as it were upon a background of light driving 
clouds, a sublime feeling swept across my mind. The awful 
scene which this rude representation was meant to recall to 
memory, was suddenly and vividly painted upon my ima- 
gination, and I began to think that perhaps the Catholics 
were not altogether wrong in setting up these Calvaries. 
My eyes, however, and my mind have now become familiav 
with them, and I pass them as coolly n I would pass a 
milestone ; and this appears also to be the case with most 
other persons, whether Protestant or Catholic. The pur- 
pose, therefore, for which they are erected, is not answered." 

We hope to hear again of Mr St John. 



"When mail was at length over, the judges, the advo- 



Tht Quarterly Review. No. LXXXV1L January, 

1831. 

The literary articles in this Number are of a very 
superior description. The review of Southey's Unedu- 
cated Poets, is a fine essay — such as we could fancy 
coming from the pen of a gentleman of the old school, for 
its urbane and polished manner, and from a scholar, for 
its taste and discrimination. The article upon Moore's 
Life of Byron, (by Lockhart, we believe,) is a masterly 
sketch of the noble poet— worthy the author of the Life 
of Burns. Will he not write Byron's Life in the same 
compass? It would be doing good service to literature ; 
and we know of no man alive so capable of the task. In 
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c*»ep«unicuIer,however,weinuBtdiBsentfronihim. "Itle| 
with infinite regret," (tbe reviewer quotes from Dr Mil- 
ling™,) •* I must state, that, although I seldom left Lord ' 
Byron's pillow during tbe Utter part of his Illness, I did 
Ml hear him make any, even the smallest, ' mention of 
reB*Ioo. At one moment I heard him toy,—' Shall I 
After a long pause, he added, ' Come, 
nan ! Let'e be a man to the but !'" The 
writer of the review makes the following comment upon 
tali paaoage : _" We quote tble a* we find it I but cer- 
tainly with every disposition to hope that the fatal dell- 
riom had begun before Dr jtfllllngen heard what he hu 
repeated. Even on that supposition, the case !• bad 
■Mugh." We need not remind our readers, that Lord 
Byron had more than one attack of delirium ;— that in 
lie ■ ■■ !! , tbe Images which hannted his Imagination 
warn chiefly thoae of battle and its struggles. The words 
which Dr MUlingen overheard, apply perfectly to such 
a fantasy. We are conflrmed in our belief that this 
wae their real meaning, by the whole dimeter of Lord 
Byron. He was a man forgetful In general of religion, 
baa not without touchei of devotional feeling. There 
wea nothing of the defiance of Cain in hie scepticism. 
Bat each a feeling alone, fostered by habit into a 
second nature, could have suggested tbe expressions ere 
•re speaking of — expression* which, understood as Mr 
Leckhart has done, make the soul recoil with horror and 
ebony. — The dissertation upon the origin of the Ho- 
naric Foeun, In the review of Coleridge's Introduction 
te the Cunelee, Is ably written. The article upon " The 
relhJcal Economists," does not deserve to stand at the 
head of a Number which contains such masterly pieces as 
these we bare above enumerated. The review of Dy- 
sasnd on the Principles of Morality, is nearly of tbe 
•ssse calibre. We cannot exactly see the drift of the 
ankle upon the Military Events of the late French ltrvo. 
astken. We were not surprised at its concluding deds- 
ntlon of the alarm with which It regards that event. 
The whole tenor of the Quarterly' I politics led ns to ex- 
pect h much. But this Is no reason wby they should 
CIS uud their own ingenuity, and tbe reader's patience. In 
criticising the blunders, falsehoods, and inconsistencies, 
which, in the confusion of the moment, and the public 
thirst foe intelligence, found their way Into the dally 
prints- Are there not books enough to cm and carve npon 
that the Quarterly must pounce upon newspapers ? The 
ill ill us— of the last article nobody can deny, any more 
than ha sophistry and ill-nature. Ant Croker, ant Dia- 



acqtiitltiun. This publication Is remarkably cheap; and 
cm this account, as well as for Its Intrinsic value, admira- 
bly adapted for tbe purposes of parochial, regimental, and 
school libraries, mechanics' institution*, he. Sic. In saying 
this, we connive ourselves to be pronouncing a high enln- 
gtum ; for there are not many books of which we could 
say as much. 



Vital nf Loch Katrine and Adjacent Scenery. By W. 
B. Scott. Edinburgh. R. Scott, Engraver. 1830. 
This publication has been lying for a considerable time 
upon our table ; and we know not how we came to over- 
look it. The Views are both designed and engraved by 
Mr W. B. Scott. He has evidently much to learn, both 
as a designer and a handler of the graver ; but there are 
indications nf sentiment, and an eye to the picturesque, 
which entitle us to encourage him to fallow np his pro- 
fession. We look, ere long, to see him justify our anti- 
cipations. 

Tom Thu,*b ; s Burletta, altered from Henry Fielding, by 
Kane O-Haro. With Deng** by George Cruikthanh. 
London. Thomas Rodd. 1830. 

The Mayor of Gamut; a Comedy, by Samuel Facte. 
With on HUtoricul Account of (lie Mock Election. With 
Dttigni by R. Seymour. Londou. Alfred Miller. 
1831. 
The series) of reprints of our best farces, with illustra- 

tions by George Cniikshank, must necessarily amuse. 

They perpetuate Mathews and List™. The serin 

"started through Highgate to beat them,'' nf which the 

Mayor of Garntt is the first, la scarcely of equal merit, 

but still sufficiently laughable. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A History of the Earth and Animated Nature. By Oliver 
Goldsmith. With eopiout Notes, embracing Accounti 
of New Ditcoocria in Natural History, to which it 
rut/joined, am Appendix, containing Explanations oj 
Technical Term, and an Outline of the Cuvieria* and 
Other Syiteme. by Captain Thomas Brown. Farts 
1. II. and III. Edinburgh: A. Fnllarton and Co. 
Glasgow : Blackle, Fullarton, and Co. 
Johxsow'k prophecy respecting this work is well known. 
" Goldsmith Is now writing a Natural History, and be 
will make it as entertaining as a Persian tale." He cer- 
tainly succeeded In making tt more entertaining than any 
tale that ever emanated from the brain of the generous 
lear srho passed this judgment upon him. His book is 
adapted to give the mind those habits of thought, which 
ruble it to take an Interest in the enquiries of the na- 
turalist ; and there It no work which, in this point of 
view, wa would more willingly see placed in the hands 
sf the yanng, but for the erroneous opinions it so fre- 
nsssnly Inculcates. These are tuffldently neutralized, in 
the pi I am 1 1 edition, by the notes of Captain Brown ; and 
ear only objection is thus removed. The illustrative 
aagniliigs are in general correct ; and tbo appendix, If 
aasessjad in the spirit of the foot-notes, will be a valuable 



first battalion of the — tb regiment of foot 
Margate on the 15th of July, and was 
imagate tbe same day, In four divisions, on 
hoard aa many transports. The general good behaviour 
both of officers and men while in quarters, and the know- 
ledge that we were Immediately going on the service of 
onr country, excited in the breasts of the Inhabitants an 
Interest towards us most gratifying to tbe fedings of a 
soldier. About midnight we set mil, and by fire o'clock 
on the morning of Sunday the 10th, we anchored In the 
Downs, two miles and a half from Deal. 

We remained Inactive at this station for nearly two 
weeks. Our tlnte passed monotonously enough, between 
writing to our Mends at home, and paying dally visits to 
the shore. On the 24th, orders were received by Cons- 
Owen, that all officers on board the Transports 






i, allw 



attached to the division under the Marquis of Hnntly, 
should deep on board their respective ships. On the 
25th, Lord Chatham arrived, and established bis head- 
quarters at Deal. These events gave room to hope that 
ire should be speedily under weigh, for we were heartily 
tired or our situation; the irksomeness of which was not 
a little heightened by the fact, that every me, high and 
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low, seemed alike ignorant of our destination. On the 
day of Lord Chatham's arrival, I learned from a lieu- 
tenant of the navy that a telegraphic dispatch had been 
received from the Admiralty ; apprising that the French 
fleet at Flushing had been removed farther up the river, 
after having shown some disposition to come oat ; and 
desiring Sir R. Strachan to dispatch Sir H, Popham in 
the Venerable, with two other sail of the line, to rein- 
force Lord Gardner. This piece of news strengthened 
A suspicion already entertained, that onr course was for 
Holland, where it was thought we had many friends. 
At last, we learned that the destination of our division, 
at least, was the Island of Cadsand ; and that the reserve, 
under Sir J. Hope, were to attack Walcheren, upon 
which the town of Flushing is built. 

An embarkation upon so large a scale (the number of 
ships in the Downs amounted at one time to about 500, 
the number of soldiers on board might be 80,000) was 
new to me. The shops at Deal were filled, Sunday and 
Saturday, with greater throngs than on the busiest mar- 
ket days. The streets were filled with officers of all 
ranks and descriptions, moving about with all the bustle 
of the Stock Exchange. Castlereagh was there gazing 
callously at the departure of the holocaust about to be 
offered up to his inveterate self-will and incapacity. The 
beach was crowded with parties of every appearance, 
from the nobleman to the clt in his Sunday clothes, 
gazing upon the forest of masts, and cheering the sol- 
diers as they embarked. The gallant fellows responded 
with loud and hearty hurrahs. The feelings excited within 
me by such a scene, were not a little heightened by the 
consciousness, that I was for the first time an actor, 
though a very subordinate one, in an affair of such moment. 

The expedition was highly popular ; and well it might 
be so, for braver and healthier troops never sailed from 
Britain. People of all ranks resorted from great distances 
to witness the embarkation. The cheering which I heard 
ring from shore to ship as I stood witnessing the embarka- 
tion of the German Legion, and a part of the Rifle Corps, 
has scarcely yet ceased to vibrate in my ears. Even the Deal 
boatmen, a daring race, whose fine manly weather-beaten 
countenances and athletie forme I have often contem- 
plated with pleasure, but who are accused, not unde- 
servedly, of rapacity and extortion, caught the spirit of 
the moment. When it was resolved that the embarka- 
tion of the regiments 1 have just named should take 
place at Deal, and the boatmen were asked for how much 
they would take the troops to the transports, their an- 
swer was u For nothing, or not at alL" 

At last the troops were all embarked. They consisted 
of five divisions— each of two brigades; a division of 
light troops, of three; and the reserve also of three. 
Lieutenant- General the Earl of Chatham was, as I have 
mentioned above, commander-in-chief; Sir Eyre Coote 
was second in command. Sir J. Craddock commanded 
the first division ; the Marquis of Huntly the second ; 
Lord Grosvenor the third ; Lieotenant-General M'Ken- 
lie Fraser the fourth ; and the fifth. 

The light t roops were under the Earl of Rosalyn ; and 
the reserve under Sir John Hope. Sir R. Strachan 
had the command of the fleet. 

On the 26th of July, several ships of war, and the 
greater p ropor t ion of the transports, sailed round to the 
Gull Stream, off Ramsgate, where they again dropped 
anchor. The landsmen on board were edified during the 
remainder of the day by the manoeuvring of a frigate, 
who fired her guns in different numbers, gave several 
broadsides, tacked, veered, and concluded the raree-show 
by displaying the English flag above the French. Our 
officers regarded the whole scene with intense interest, 
and finally retired to their berths, voting it " mighty 
ridiculous." 

At last we weighed anchor about eight o'clock on the 
morning of the 28th, with the other ships containing our 
division, and some men-of-war. The s u ujriro n contain- 



ing the reserve sailed from the Downs at the same time. 
*We might be, in all, about 150 saiL The wind being 
tolerably fair, and the morning rather hazy, we lost sight 
of Old England about half past twelve. We anticipated 
a speedy and triumphant return, but 



ROYAL INSTITUTION— MANIFESTO OF THE 

DIRECTORS. 

We are not in the habit of noticing articles which ap- 
pear in the columns of newspapers : but some remarks 
upon our article of the 29th ult. (under the flippant and 
rather vulgar title — •' More Wisdom — The Royal Insti- 
tution Pictures'*) having appeared in a respectable journal 
of this city, proceeding, as we are given to understand, 
from an official quarter, (we suspect, from the antiquarian 
research shown in it, from the pen of the ingenious gen- 
tleman who discovered that G. A., on an old Italian pic- 
ture, stood for " Giorgione the Artist,") we break through 
our rule far once. If the article in question do indeed 
come from a Director, we are glad of it ; for it shows, in 
the first place, by his arguing the point, that he has some 
regard for public opinion; and, in the second, by his 
angry tone, that be is in the wrong. 

In one respect, we admit with pleasure, that the writer 
has conducted himself fairly and like a gentleman. He 
has given the whole of our article, and thus enabled 
his readers to judge betwixt us. We wish that the 
same spirit had taught him to refrain from such innuen- 
does as the following : " We wish we could persuade our- 
selves that the above article had been compounded in per- 
fect innocence, but we can scarcely think it possible that 
any gentleman connected with the Edinburgh press could 
nave known so little of what has been going on for these 
last 11 w years in Edinburgh, between the artists and the 
Royal Institution," &c Now, if the author of this knew 
any thing of the gentleman who wrote the article to which 
he alludes, he must know that he is as little likely 
as himself to do any thing unworthy of his station in 
society, and is, on the present occasion, without any 
possible temptation so to degrade himself. If he did not, 
the insinuation is equally unwarrantable. In an after 
part of his paper our opponent says, " If there be any 
reason to suspect the accounting for the balances of the 
different exhibitions carried to this fund of relief, (for 
decayed artists and widows of artists,) let the artists 
fairly andjhonestly smy so, and, if necessary, demand the 
intervention of a court of law." If by this he mean to 
insinuate a suspicion, that any artist had a share in the 
article he is commenting upon, he is mistaken. We 
advise our friends, the artists,however,to attend to his hint. 

Prefixed to the criticism of our article, is a brief history 
of the Board of Trustees and the Royal Institution, which, 
as it is more complete than any thing we have seen else- 
where, we here insert : 

" It may, perhaps, be agreeable to our readers to be put 
In possession of the rise and progress of the Board of Trus- 
tees. The following short history will not detain them 
long, and by it they will find that that Board had its o rigin 
before the period when any of the estates of Scotland were 
in the unhappy predicament of being forfeited* It was at 
the time of the Union that this Board was first instituted, 
among the paltry equivalents granted by the English go- 
vernment, as a compensation to Scotland for an additional 
imposition which was laid on the excise and custom duties. 
This compensation amounted to L.2000 per annum, and 
was appointed to be laid out in promoting and improving 
the manufactures of the country. Twenty veers elapssd 
before Commissioners were appointed, under letters patent 
from George the First, in whom were also invested, to be 
appropriated for the same purpose, the surplus receipts of 
malt duty over L.20,000. The accumulations from 1707 
were then paid into the hands of the Receiver- General, who 
was appointed cashier to the Board, and was directed to 
report annually to the Lords of the Treasury. 

" Under George the Third another munificent grant waa 
made to the same Board, for the express purpose of encou- 
raging the growth of flax, the manufacture of fine linen, 
•and tne improvement of the requisite machinery. 
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"' Bui (hli is not »lli the own. 1 1 : - . ■. i : ■ • > -!•,■..':■■ ..-I J ■■. 
had necessarily thrown into the hinds of the Trustees con- 
siderable funds, which were partly laid out In purchasing 



Board, 
it in the public Funds, when they hap- 
y low ebb. It is not our business, nor 



»,, . 

un pared with 
trir hdet \wo portion- nL dn' rrnfiiiv, tu be diverted to any 
other purpose than the improvement of this country, we 
conceive a manifest Injustice would be done. 

" Now, with regard to the Royal Institution, one would 
think, from the language of the Literary Journal, that It 
ma public property, over which every commisaioner of 
police had a control, and who was answerable to his ward 
tor the due performance nf all its functions. But what is 
the &c« ? The success of the British Institution In Lon- 
i, and the delight which the annual exhibition of old 
' g exclusive! 
Wthepob 1 . 
Oswald, that something of the same kind, though certainly 
' lie, might be got up in Edinburgh. 



I'll turd tire 



a much hutnblci 
A meeting was in consequence held on the 1st February, 
ism, which wns attended by most of the influential people 
in Edinburgh, and subsequently joiund by many of the no. 
(■ally of Scotland. Mr Andrew Wilson -was appointed to 
take charge of the detaili ; Sir John Hay wns appointed 
treasurer ; Mr Oswald, secretary; and such was their 
slarrity, that on the 1 lib. of March in the same year, their 
Srst exhibition of ancient picture* was opened tn Mr Rae- 
Uoma room in York Place. In March 1H20, there was a 
**tond similar eihibition. So far the Institution strictly 
adhered to Its original object, that of forming an exhibition 
similar In all respects to tfant of the British Institution in 
Pall-Mai 1 , London, which Is quite distinct and unconnected 
with the Royal Academy, whose annual exhibitions take 
place in Somerset House." 

We trust, now that our 1 1 
af the secrets of his prison 

his next rescript, favour ns with the subsequent history ol 
Ihe Institution. In regard to his statement, we have only 
two comments to offer. Firstly, it it true, regarding the 
literal a f Trusters, that " its accounts are made np aud passed 
i.innally ;" and It appears from a Report lately published 
by order of Parliament, that considerably more than one- 
half of the funds at its disposal were expended in the 
management of the remainder. Secondly, we did not expect 
it this time of day to hear any person gravely affirm that 
the Board of Trustees had ever been of any advantage to 
Mir manufactures ; or that any man in Scotland, not a 
pensioned officer of the Board, would feel his pecuniary 
interests in anyway affected by its being to-morrow struck 
•■t of existence. If we were aa ready as our critic to 
■■boat poisoned arrows in the dark, we might say : — " this 
is eur opinion at present ; to be sure, if we had an eye 
t* the reversion of the secretaryship, we might sec things 
in a different light." 

We now turn to the argumentative part of this essay. 
The writer attempts to make out that the Iloyol insti- 
tution " la a private establishment, just aa independent of 
the public, and perhaps a great deal more so than any of 
the chartered banks of this city." What we aald was, that 
the L.500 per annum paid by the Board of Trustees to 
the Institution was public money, and that an Incorpora- 
tion receiving such a sum wns in duty bound to account 
1* the public for its expenditure. Now, what ia the 
rtnry told by the writer himself? — " Government, 
through the influence of Sir Robert Peel, bestowed upon 
tUalnatitution the snm in question, for the express pur- 
pete of encouraging the 1'lne Arts ill Scotland." And 
In th« passage we bare gaoled above, he tells ui that 



a grant 



«tbc 



the Lords of the Treasury befure one shilling can he dis- 
posed of." He does not, Indeed, tell us that Sir Robert 
was thus generous In consequence of a suggestion from 
a member of the Board of Trustees, or of the Institution, 
or of both; but, as little is got in this World without ask- 
ing, we do not risk much in assuming that this sens the 
cose. Our friend's story Is, therefore, essentially the) 
same as our own, only a little more particular in the de- 
tails. The justice of our Inference be has not called in 
question ; and the correctness of our data he has not suc- 
ceeded in disproving. 

But there was another ground, besides the fact, that 
■he Institution was intrusted with the expenditure of a 
portion of the public money, fur advising the public to 
request from the Directors some account of their plana 
and resources. In tbc preface tu tbeir Catalogue of Pic- 
tures, they speak of tbeir present collection as the foun- 
dation of a National Gallery of Fainting*, and anticipate 
that their efforts " will be favourably received by the 
public, as well as HubtltiRtiuik/ seconded by (host having 
Ihe pawtr to udtancx ill complclioju" If this last clans* 
be not lugging out the begging-box, to all intents and 
purposes, there is no meaning In plain English. And do 
the Directors think thatthe public is likely to con tri bats 
one farthing, while those details of their previous pro- 
ceedings are withheld, which would enable it to judge of 
their competency for the task they have undertaken? 
Besides, "a national collection'' is surely a public con- 
cern, — the establishment conducting it can scarcely pro- 
tend to be "moro independent of the public than any 
of the chartered banks of this city." In their puMfo 
capacity they implore assistance; in their private they 
refuse to account : like the German who, In his charac- 
ter of landlord, overcharged hit guest, and in his charac- 
ter of magistrate of the district, adjudged him to pay it. 
By the way, our friend says, " The Royal Institution is 
a private establishment to all bnt its own members, and 
to none bnt them are the Directors responsible." Wa 
have heard it whispered that even to them they are rather 
chary of their information. 

The next point which the writer of this paper labours 
to establish is, — " The Literary Journal has the hardi- 
hood to assert, that this fund— the surplus receipts of tka 
exhibitions of modern artists— forms the principal source 
out of which the Institution has been enabled to purchase 
the magnificent pictures now exhibiting in its hall." 
We beg the gentleman's pardon ; but we had not the 
hardihood to assert any such thing. Our words were, 
— " Part of the funds of the Institution was collected by 
exhibiting the works of Kdinburgh artists, and these 
gentlemen are entitled to demand an account of its dis- 
posal." This the writer himself admits. It is true, we 
may have said that (he Institution did at no time derive 
its funds solely from the contributions of its members. 
The expenses of the modern exhibitions at least, and the 
outlay rendered necessary lor tbe tear and wear of ths 
rooms, were dishorned oot of the proceeds of these exhi- 
bitions. We asserted in general, that its expenditure, 1st 
the cause of art, was not met exclusively by the contribu- 
tions of members. We etc answered, that a particular 
item of expense was disbursed from that source alone,* 
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no tanner outlay to ssv i;n.h i-muli *111, >i 1, tiojsid, be trifuired 
for many yean to come." Here, be ii nsnarketf, we nod the receipts 
of the exhibition of modem (as well ss of ancient* paintings, applied 
not to defray luo-n expenses, ebirh might he (sir. but to defray (Si 
iKrmainl rrpenx! of At Is/fihtfhm. The receipts of Ihe tun E». 
ill bin.™ of fsnarnoimi to L. 1*85. Ms. What on Ihe smoontof 

-uric year, bykltmg 
their Rooms to Mr tlnlh as t sale-room, inch an object bring is. they 

Ehnuettl ■' within Ihe scope and original Intention ranceilng the 
uildlng." We have also incur hands s Ms. Account Itinushad ha 
1HS By the Pireclon to tbc AT'-*- - 
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Them ire tba oiilj statements or arguments in our 
article which our reviewer has ventured to impugn : we 
leave to our renders to judge with what success. Thil 
ii a tacit admission that the remainder of our remark* 
are correct. They are of some Importance ; and, thua 
sanctioned, we recommend them with double eonnfiencs 
to the attention of our readers. We write in no " cap- 
tious" spirit, and totally free from any personal Ill-will 
to any member of the Institution, But having succeeded 
in bringing tbe Board of Trustees to act more rationally, 
we were encouraged to try tlie same office to its brother. 



Fallowa of the Society ;— Hon. James Abercrombie, Chief. 
Baron ; Dr Abercrombie; Donald Smith, Esq. ; Captain 
Brown, R.N. 

Three communications were read,— tbe fint on tbe pro- 
per construction of Tide Harbours, by Mr Matheson, civil 
engineer, in which it wae proposed to obviate the nbstruc- 
tiou and Injury arising from (he accumulation of tilt or 
•and, by artificial openings, afforded by the walla being 
built on under water arches. 

Mr Robiaon, tbe secretary, read a short notice, Illus- 
trated by real and distinc' *— "■ r 



Saturday, February 6, 1831. 
Hkkbt Witoah, Esq. In the Chair. 
JWnf,— Professor Jamaaon ; Dre Scott, Hibbert, Adam ; 

Stuart Men teeth, Hutton of Newcastle, Trevelyan, 

Adie,Esq* 

The secretary read an account of a new and Terr beauti- 
ful species of West Indian motb, called Attacn* Wllaonii, 
and exhibited a fine drawing of the perfect insect of both 
sexes, with its larva and cneon. He mentioned that the 
description and drawing had been transmitted by the Rot. 
Lensdown Cullding, a distinguished naturalist in St Vin- 
cent's; and that tbe species had been named by Mr Guild- 
tag, in honour of our eminent townsman Mr James Wilson. 
We believe this subject will soon appear In that gentleman's 
Illustrations of Zoology. 

Professor Jameson made a communication to the Society, 



that a portion of the chalk formation may be detected 
some of the hollows in that district of country. Hitherto 
this formation has not been observed farther north than the 



the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, on tbe form 
of tbe ark of Noah, as described In the Pentateuch ; show- 
ing that the word tzakar, rendered ninaW' in our transla- 
tion, rather meant tapering upwardi ; and that, with this 
modification, the shape of the ark was admirably adapted, 
not merely tor floating, but for withstanding the shock oF the 
waves, although this last quality had generally been denied 

The indefatigable Dr Scot of Corstorphlne read an inte- 
resting paper on thealabaaterof theanc/euta. Intheeourse 
of his essay, the Doctor took occasion to mention the prac- 
tice of keeping precious ointments in alabaster boxes, and to 
remark on a passage In the new Encyclopaedia Britaniilea, 
in the article Alalxiitrr, where the writer, (n commenting 
which a devout woman 
r, observes, " Though the 
ten says "mi ujf woman uroae uiebox, yet the pieces seem 
to have been miraculously reunited, since we are told that 
the entire box was afterwards purchased by the Emperor 
Constantino. " Dr Soot showed that the lid of an alabaster 
box waa always fixed down with a sort of cement ; and the 
natural import of the text la, that this cement only waa 
broken; the ex pr essi on, " brake the box," being merely 
equivalent to saying that she openad it. 



Monday, Fibruary 7. 
FaorE&ao* Hon In the Chair. 

JVanif,— Sirs David Milne,H. J inline ; Professors Russell, 



clock and watch maker of this city. These mainly con- 
sist In the form of escapement requiring no oiling : a 
pendulum entirely formed of marble, or carbonate of lime 
— a substance which, from the mode of expansion and 
contraction under the Influence of temperature it baa 
been found experimeu tally to possess, promises in itself to 
offer all the advantages of a compensation-pendulum, at a 
comparatively small expense. The works of the Royal 
Society's clock appear also to be so fitted to the case, as to 
preserve them free from dust. 

The third communication was en interesting report by 
Professor Cliristlson, on various articles sent to the Royal 
Society by Mr Swinton, Chief Secretary to Government at 
Calcutta- These were the black varnishes employed in 
India; the wood oil, a real nous exudation allied to turpen- 
tine ; tbe Persian naphtha ; and tbe petroiium, or ground 
oil, of Rangoon. This substance is obtained by digging a 
few feet into the soil in hot weather. Besides other pur- 
poses to which it Is applied, it Is used In, India as a remedy 
for rheumatism. Its specific gravity Is 880, compared to 
water as 1000. It melts at 90° of Fahrenheit. By distilla- 
tion. It affords a third of its volume of colourless naphtha. 
Professor Cbristlsou also found It to contain a peculiar 
principle, differing in density, and in the effects produced by 
temperature on its physical condition, as well as In other 
points, from naphthaline, as described by Mr KUld. Pro- 
lessor Christiaou proposed to call this matter, from analogy, 
petrolino. The Professor stated he was engaged in the 
chemical analysts of this substance, and was desirous, du- 
ring his Investigation, to obtain specimens of petrolinm 
from different quarters. The Professor will communicate 
the result of these enquiries to the Society iu a futon 



J. G. Bell, Duncan, Graham, 'Chrlatlson ; Rev. E. 
~ imaay ; Drs Hibbert, Bortnwfck, Muclsgan, J. Ore- 
■y ; Messrs Monies th, William, Jardlne, Newbigging, 
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THE LONDON DRAMA. 

Tttyrnt's Park, London, 
Monday, Ftbruary 7, 1831. 

Tm dramatic dutness of the preceding fortnight has 
at length been amply compensated by the activity of the 
past week, during which we have bad three successful 
new pieces, In addition to the revivification of Mr Keen ; 
to aay nothing of minor novelties, and the opening of the 
Italian Opera House, and the Queen's Theatre. Monday 
last restored to us " Richard himself again," In the per- 
son of Mr Keen, who re-appeared at Drury Lane, after 
taking leave of England and the stage for ever, more than 
alx months ago! having apparently come back again with 
the amiable Intention to qualify himself for repeating; the 
experiment on John Bull') pocket and patience at the 
earliest possible opportunity. For the glory of hit his- 
trionic fame, however, no lees than for the credit of bis 
consistency, he should certainly have been contented with 
one farewell, " more last words" having been moat fatal 
to his reputation In all ways ; since he is no more like 
the actor he once waa, " than we to Hercules." He has 
already appeared thrice, with very inferior effect, as 
Richard, Sat/took, and Sir Edward Mortimer, and, until 
tbe close of his engagement, we defer all Further criticism. 

Under the very elegant appellation of " The Devil's 
Brother," Scribe's " Fra Diavulo," translated by Messrs 
Thackery and Shannon, with Auber'e music, Anglicised 
by Mr A. Lee, was produced on Tuesday last, and though 
well acted, and In parts very effective, was too coldly 
received to promise much longevity. The recent revival 
of " The Jealous Wife" here waa so complete a failure, 
that we are moat happy U be enabled to contrast it with 
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Uacready's reappearance as WUHam Tell, with all his 
original ■access. Kennels translation of Victor Hugo's 
M Hernance," and a new old English drama, with Mac- 
read j as the hero of each, are said to he the next novel- 
ties. 

Not to he distanced in the race of novelty, Covent 
Garden produced two new dramas on two following 
evenings, the first of which, " Married Lovers," by Mr 
Power, the performer, details the loves, jealousies, and 
intrigues of three conples at Paris, in the " olden time :" 
i certain Colonel O'Dillon and the Marchioness de Mene- 
rifle, most admirably played by Power and Miss Taylor, 
being particularly conspicuous in first entangling and then 
Usentangling the plot. As a first attempt, this petit 
Domedy does infinite credit to its author's talents, and 
iras as completely successful, as it well deserved to he. 
The next night's novelty was an operatic drama, called 
1 The Romance of a Day," by Mr Planche, with music 
rf Bishop, in which Bartley, Abbott, Blanchard, Keeley, 
ind Wilson, with Misses Ellen Tree, Harriet Cawse, 
amd Taylor, all had prominent characters, which they 
!M ample justice to. Most of the songs were encored, 
nd one of the concerted pieces was sung three times 
*nr — so, of course, the composer was delighted ; and our 
friend Planche must be fastidious iodeed, if he be not 
etiafied with the complete success of the whole drama. 
Mies Inverarity still continues to fill the house to her 
CSmdereOa twice a- week, and " Inez de Castro" will be 
produced in about ten days. 

The Adelphi is nightly overflowing to witness Yates's 
imitation of his partner Mathews, iu a translation of 
RaJmund's " Der Alpeokouig," first done into English 
ry Lord Stanhope, and then made actable by Mr Buck- 
Hone. Mathews's performance of John Rappelkopf, the 
Misanthrope, and Yates's personation of him are, indeed, 
both most excellent, and will, we doubt not, fill the house 
far the remainder of their season ; and thus transfer all 
the protracted popularity of the original German drama, 
it the Leopoldstadt Theatre, Vienna, to the Strand, Lon- 
lon. — Madame Vestris and her Olympic are still quite 
a attractive as at the commencement of her dramatic 
•eign ; and as she generally produces two novelties per 
seek, the must certainly be admitted to exert herself. — 
rheQjueen's Theatre, with Messdames Glover and Humby 
imeogst its stars, and some really superior singers from 
he Royal Academy of Music, opened promisingly on 
rhorsdsy last. It has been so improved and re-decorated 
hronghoot, as certainly to merit the patronage its new 
■onager so confidently expects, and which we shall be 
•xeeedingly happy to record he is rewarded with. Mrs 
Jkatterley's resignation of the part of AldabeHa, in 
1 Fazio," now much better played by Miss Taylor, was 
n consequence of a long previous arrangement with the 
aanagers, and therefore, neither fine nor dispute have 
ver been mentioned, excepting in those veracious chro- 
ildee, the newspapers. The pantomimes at both houses 
ire now to be played but four times weekly, and Covent 
Sarden has underlined a new afterpiece for Friday next, 
e he colled " Comrades and Friends, or Life for Life" — 
rem the French, of count. — The Italian Opera opened 
ritk Rossini's immortal " Barbiere " on Saturday last, 
a which a Madame Vespermann appeared for a first 
ime In England as JRosina, with tolerable success, 
bough, as she is neither young nor young-looking, a 
sore preferable part would not have been very difficult 
f selection. Lablache and De Begnis were both in 
1 excellent fooling," as the Barber and his Master ; and, 
sr a first night, the house was tolerably well attended. 

yercgrtnt Somerset. 



THE EDINBURGH DRAMA. 

Tars opera of " Cinderella" was performed for the first 
we or three evenings to comparatively thin houses ; a 



circumstance which we believe to have been entirely 
owing to a want of sufficient previous announcement. 
This is a piece of neglect rather unlooked-for in the Ma- 
nager, who lately took care to announce in his bills— 

" SXCOXD NIGHT THESE TWO TEAES OF HlGII LlFE BELOW 

Stairs ! ! !" The opera has, however, like all really good 
things, forced its way into notice, by the attractions of 
good music well executed, and the pleasing and splendid 
character of the dramatic part of the entertainment 

The opera, we believe, is the same that has been acted 
at Covent Garden- It contains all the best and most 
striking parts of the music which belongs to Rossini s 
opera of the same name ; and whatever has been super- 
added is, with the exception of one song from Cimaroea, 
and another from Bellini, to neither of which we can 
have any objection, taken from the William Tell, Ar- 
mida, and Mahometto of the same author. The music, 
therefore, although patched, Is by no means unnatural or 
disjointed, for it possesses the uniform character— man- 
nerism, we might say—- which distinguishes this com- 
poser's style. The story of the piece has been somewhat 
altered, as well as the music, chiefly by the introduction 
of several individuals from our own early and dearly- 
loved nursery version of Cinderella. We have the 
transformation of the rat into a coachman, (excellently 
executed— we are not sure at this moment that it is 
effected by ordinary and allowable means) — we have the 
three lizards turned into running footmen, (with their 
tasteful and elegant liveries,— and last, and most wonderful 
of all, we have the pumpkin and mice changed into a gor- 
geous car, with richly caparisoned horses. It has always 
struck us, that in Rossini's opera, which has none of these 
fairy changes, there is rather a want of incident ; and 
with all due deference to persons of more classical taste, 
we think our new version of it by Mr Rophino Lacy, 
infinitely more lively and amusing. 

Miss Turpin makes a very pretty Cinderella — she looks 
the gentle, timid, and persecuted creature well. It is 
delightful to listen to the sweet, liquid tones of her mellow 
and well-tuned voice. There is sentiment in her perfect 
intonation alone. To hear a note, neither flat nor sharp, 
but precisely what it ought to be, is of itself a source of 
exquisite gratification to a well-organised ear — the more 
appreciated, perhaps, from its extreme rarity. Miss 
Turpin showed herself possessed, moreover, of the two 
qualities which her part most requires — delicacy and 
volubility of execution. We may, however, observe — not 
by any means with a view to disparage her talents, but, 
on the contrary, as a circumstance which serves to 
heighten our estimate of them— that the part of Cinderella 
was composed for a voice of a lower pitch — a contralto ; 
and, as Miss Turpin*s is a soprano, a want of brilliancy 
in the general effect was the inevitable consequence. We 
are aware of only two drawbacks attending this young 
lady's vocal powers. The first is, that ber style is too 
purely English — not merely for Italian songs, but for 
every species of melody. It possesses, no doubt, purity, 
accuracy, and expression, but it is too tame— too unim- 
passioned. The other is the delicacy of her constitution, 
which prevents her from giving full scope to that deli- 
cious organ with which nature has gifted her. 

Murray both dressed and looked the part of the worthy 
descendant and- representative of Peter the Foolish and 
Barbara the Cruel, with great effect. He was one of 
those creatures who, without one thought in their head, 
have pride and fierceness enough to make a hero. The 
contrast between the intellect and the animal part of such 
a creature is sublime. We had also ample scope for ad- 
miring that tact with which Murray, in a part for which 
his voice is not naturally suited, by executing in the 
most masterly manner every thing which fell within his 
reach, contrived to render it both pleasing and effective. 
Under his plastic hands, it became a new creation. ' He 
shone pre-eminently in the comic duet with Dandini. 
Horncastle, as the Prince, w*a \&\Kr£ta. tta Y*\ \* 
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too high for him : in consequence of which, he is obliged 
to make the best shift he can with his falsetto, unhap- 
pily none of the best. The confounded break between 
that and the natural voice, was perpetually reminding us 
of the two notes which issue from the tin horn of the 
guard of the London mail. The best thing we can say 
of him is, that he had studied his part, which is com- 
mendable. Reynoldson gave Cimarosa's song, and indeed 
the whole music belonging to his part, well. His loutish 
figure and inexpressive motions are terribly against him. 
The overture was excellently performed ; the different 
movements were given with great accuracy In regard to 
time, and with more energy and force than we have been 
accustomed to bear from that quarter* During the opera, 
however, we could have willingly dispensed with a little 
of this fire. It domineered occasionally over the per- 
formers. The whole power of Iteynoldson's capacious 
lungs was put in requisition to obtain a hearing. As for 
Miss Turpln— to whom as a lady some deference might 
have been shown — her case was past praying for. Ma- 
thews somewhere or other describes an unhappy wight, 
seated behind a giant too tall to be overlooked, and too 
athletic to be knocked down, and at last obliged humbly 
to request the gentleman to inform him what was going 
on upon the stage. Now, if we had had the good fortune 
to be seated immediately behind Mr Dewar this week, 
who knows but we might have learned from him more 
than — was allowed to meet the ear ? This gentleman's 
taste and experience should, we think, by this ttme, have 
taught him that more true honour is to be gained by 
teaching the orchestra tastefully to contribute its due pro- 
portion to the general effect, than by converting his whole 
band into one huge "first fiddle." He must rule his 
subs with a rod of iron. The great potentate with whom 
he at present stands in alliance, is a splendid example of 
the beneficial tendency of a pure despotism— in theatrical 
matters* 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE SEA. 
By John Malcolm, 



The sea— the deep, deep 

That awful mystery ! 
Was there a time of old ere it was born ? 

Or ere the dawn of light, 

Coeval with the night, 
Say, slept it on, for ever and forlorn ? 

Till the Great Spirit's word 

Its sullen waters heard, 
And their wild voices, through the void profouud, 

Gave deep responsive roar ; 

But silent never more 
Shall be their solemn, drear, and dirge-like sound ! 

Earth's echoes mint and diey— 

Sunk down into a sigh 
Scamandcr's voice scarce whispers on its way,— 

And desert sllenoe reigns 

Upon the mighty plains, 
Where battle's thunders peal'd— and where are they? 

But still from age to age 

Upon its pilgrimage, 
When many a glorious strain the world hath flown ; 

And while her echoes sleep 

In darkness — the great deep, 
Unwearied and unchanged, goes wmndlng on. 



The region of my birth 

Was 'mid those rocks of earth, 
That, In convulsions of her central caves, 

Were from their parent shore 

Rent off, in wild uproar, 
And left in desolation on the waves ; 

Within whose endless sounds 

(My walks an island's bound) — 
What marvel— since 'twas mine long years to b< 

That now, where'er I dwell, 

My heart, like ocean-shell, 
Is haunted by the sound of the deep sea ? 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Ma Claws has nearly ready, a volume/entitled Lives of Eminent 
Missionaries, which is intended to form part of the Family Library. 

Mr James, author of Richelieu, is about to publish a new histori- 
cal romance, which is to bear the name of Philip Augustus, 

Mr Gait is engaged on a new novel, to be called Bogle Corbet 

Mr Banim, author of Tales by the 0*Hara Family, Ac. etc., has 
announced a new publication, under the name of the Smuggler. 

Mr Dugald Moore, author of the Africans, hat a volume ready 
for the press : it has been purchased by a house in Glasgow* and will 
be published immediately. 

The third volume of the Cabinet Library of Messrs Oliver and 
Boyd treats of Egypt. We understand that the successive numbers 
of this valuable work are to appear at convenient, but not at regular, 
intervals. 

A new periodical hat been started at Glasgow, under the title of 
The Play-Goer. The title seems to have been suggested by that of 
the theatrical article in Hunt's Tatler, now publishing with emi- 
nent success in London. 

Maoazikks and Pamphlets.— The Pamphlet trade has been all 
but annihilated by the progress of periodicals. There are at present 
on our table only four pamphlets. Two on the subject of the 
Edinburgh Improvements ; one by the venerable Sir John Sinclair 
on Parliamentary Reform ; and A Letter to the Lord Advocate. 
Great part of the occasional essays which used to be published in this 
form, are now engrossed in Reviews, Magasines, and Newspapers. 
The second number of the New Monthly that has appeared under 
the auspices of its new editor, has just come to hand. It seems to us 
both more spirited and readable than it used to be. Then was 
something imposing in the name of Campbell, but in all that regard- 
ed the efficient management of the Magazine, it was but a name* 
The contents of the present number are— an able article in defence 
of the Ballot, which we would call convincing, if we could fancy any 
person entertaining a doubt upon the subject— an amusing article, 
entitled Vicissitudes in a Lawyer's Life— a sketch of Sir Edward 
Sugden— a peppery notice of Moore's Life of Byron* &e* Axe* A 
finely engraved, but rather theatrical-looking portrait of Mrs Norton, 
accompanies the number.— The Edinburgh University Magazine 
continues to be carried on with spirit t we cannot but augur well of 
the future distinction of those who are engaged in it. We have just 
received Nos. I. and II. of a new religious Magazine for youth, 
entitled " The Youth's Christian Guide," published at a low rate, 
and the contents apparently well selected. 

MSBTING8 OF LlTKRARY AXD SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES DtaiJCO 
THE WHEK COMMENCING SATURDAY, 1STH FEBRUARY.— Royal 

Antiquarian Society, Monday Mth, at 8 p.m.— Phrenological Society, 
Thursday 17th, at 8 p.m. 

Ma Macdonald's Dinner— Much though we rejoice at any tri- 
bute to one whom we so admire as an artist, and love as a man, we 
incline to hail the public dinner given to Mr Macdonaldon Saturday 
last, as was well said by Mr Francis Grant during the course of the 
evening, still more gladly, because we regard it as a tribute paid to 
art, The meeting was a delightful one : animated by the eloquence 
of Cockburn and Wilson, and delighted by the musical powers of 
some of our best amateur singers. We trust that such a m ee tin g 
may impress upon our artists the dignity of their profession, and 
encourage them to aspire to eminence by the only sure method— 
reliance upon their own talents and industry. For our friend, who 
wss the hero of the evening, we have only to wish that his success 
in the new field he is about to try may equal his merits. 

A public dinner was given at Paisley yesterday to Mr James 
Peddie, a worthy teacher in that town, upon his completing his 
fiftieth year of dominieship. Professor Wilson, formerly one of the 
old man's pupils, was in the chair. We almost envy the feelings 
both of him who received such a homage, and of him who bad it )n 
his power to pay It. 
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Summer and Winter Hours. By Henry Glassford 
Bell. 8vo. Pp. 174. London : Hurst, Chance, and 
Co. Edinburgh : Henry Constable. 1831. 

Tire author says in his preface,—" This volume has 
teen entitled ' Summer and Winter Hours,' because its 
contents are, in truth, the fruits of such hours, snatched 
at intervals from literary pursuits of a graver and more 
continuous, though not more congenial, kind. The author 
was desirous of publishing a selection of his fugitive 
pieces, more as an intimation of his poetical existence, 
than as any attempt to prove himself entitled to the 
higheat honours of the Muse. If he live, he will put bis 
capabilities as a poet to a more ambitious and arduous 
." It seems to us that the best way of reviewing a 
rk like this, will be to present our readers with pretty 
copious extracts, prefixing to each a brief statement of 
the view with which it has been selected, and closing the 
whole with a sketch of the peculiar character of mind 
and talents which they evince. 

Our first quotation shall consist of some passages from 
a poe m entitled " Mary, Queen of Scots," in which tbe 
author has judiciously selected the most picturesque 
and characteristic events of the various stages of that 
unhappy lady's history, and made them succeed each 
other like a beautiful gallery of portraits. The first 
fragment is highly graphic, and breathes at the same 
time m spirit of peace and happiness ; the second is not 
less picturesque, but more powerful and elevated ; the 
third has all the melody and solemnity of a requiem. 



w It was a stately convent, with its old and lofty walls, 
And gardens with their broad green walks, where soft the 

footstep falls ; 
And o'er the antique dial-stones the creeping shadow past, 
And, all around, the noonday sun a drowsy radiance cast. 
No sound of busy life was heard, save from the cloister dim, 
The tinkling of the silver bell, or the sisters' holy hymn. 
And there five "noble maidens sat beneath the orchard trees, 
In that first hjiMpng spring of youth, when all its prospects 

please; 



Scotland knew no prouder names— held none more 



M And little reck'd they, when they sang, or knelt at vesper 

inas 

dear than theirs ; 
And little even the loveliest thought, before the Virgin's 

shrine, 
Of royal blood, and high descent from the ancient Stuart 

line: 

Calmly her happy days flew on, uncounted in their flight, 

And as they flew, they left behind a long continuing light." 
• ••••• 

* Ae scene wat changed. It was an eve of raw and surly 

mood, 
And in a torret-ebamber high of ancient Holyrood, 
Sat Mary, listening to the rain, and sighing with tbe winds, 
That seem'd to suit the stormy state of men's uncertain 

minds. 
The touch of care had blanch'd her cheek, her smile was 

sadder now; 
The weight of royalty had press'd too heavy on her brow ; 



And traitors to her councils came, and rebels to the field ; 

The Stuart sfieptre well she sway'd, but the sword she could 
not wield. 

She thought of all her blighted hopes— the dreams of youth's 
brief day— 

And summou'd Rizzlo with his lute, and bade the minstrel 
play 

The songs she loved in early years, — the songs of gay Na- 
varre, 

The songs, perchance, that erst were sung by gallant Chatelar: 

They half beguiled her of her cares, they soothed her into 
smiles, 

They won her thoughts from bigot zeal, and fierce domestic 
broils— 

But hark ! the tramp of armed men ! the Douglas* battle- 
cry ! 

They come, they come ! and lo ! the scowl of Ruthven's hol- 
low eye! 

And swords are drawn, and daggers gleam, and tears and 
words are vain, 

The ruffian steel is in his heart—the faithful Rizzio 's slain ! 

Then Mary Stuart brush 'd aside the tears that trickling fell; 

* Now for my father's arm !* she said, ( my woman's heart, 
farewell !' " 



" The scene was changed. Beside tbe block a sullen heads- 
man stood, 
And gleam'd the broad axe in bis hand that soon must drip 

with blood. 
With slow and steady step there came a lady -through the 

hall, 
And breathless silence chain' d the lips, and touch'd the 

hearts of all ; 
Rich were the sable robes she wore, her white veil round 

her Ml, 
And from her neck there hung the cross— that cross she 

ltfved so well ! 
I knew that queenly form again, though blighted was its 

bloom— 
I saw that grief had deck'd it out,— an offering for the 

tomb! 
I knew the eye, though faint its light, that once so brightly 

shone ; 
I knew the voice, though feeble now, that thrill'd with 

every tone ; 
I knew the ringlets, almost grey, once threads of living gold; 
I knew that bounding grace of step, that symmetry of 

mould. 
Even now I see her far away, in that calm convent aisle, 
I bear her chaut her vesper-hymn, I mark her holy smile,— 
Even now 1 see ber bursting forth, upon her bridal morn, 
A new star in the firmament, to light and glory born ! 
Alas, tbe change! she placed ber foot upon a triple throne,' 
And on the scaffold now she stands— benide the block, alone I 
The little dog that licks her hand, the last of all the crowd 
Who sunn'd themselves beneath her glance, and round her 

footsteps bow'd ! 
Her neck is bared — tbe blow is struck— the soul has pass'd 

away; 
Thp bright— the beautiful — is now a bleeding piece of clay !— 
A solemn text ! Go, think of it, in silence and alone, 
Then weigh against a grain of sand the glories of a throne !" 

The following passage, from the ballad of " The King's 
Daughter," is a beautiful and unaffected picture. Rosalie's 
lover ha* just told ber that he must forsake her for a royal 
bride. 
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" There was a smile on Rosalie's lip, 

But a tear in her blue eye shone ; 
The smile was all for her lover's fate, 

The tear perchance for her own. 

" And down fell her ringlets of chestnut hair, 

Down in a shower of gold ; 
And she hid her face in her lover's arms, 

With feelings best left untold. 

" Then slowly rose she in her bower, 

With something of pride and scorn. 
And she look'd like a tall and dewy flower 

That lifts up its head to the morn. 

" She flung her golden ringlets aside, 
And a deep blush crimson'd her cheek.— 

1 Heaven bless thee, Alfred, and thy young bride, 
Heaven give you the joy you seek ! 

" ' Thoa wert not born for a cottage, love, 

Nor yet for a maiden of low degree ; 
Tbou wilt find thy mate in the King's Daughter— 

Forget and forgive thy Rosalie.' " 

There is much truth to nature in "The Altered 
House. M 

" Old man ! I pray thee, tell me why that house, 
Where I have spent so many a blessed hour. 
Wears now an aspect changed and comfortless? 
Since last I saw it, Indian suns have bronzed 
The paleness of my cheek, but in my heart, 
Despite their influence, there has ever lain, 
Like a cool fountain with its margin green, 
The deep remembrance of this long-loved spot. 
But now I miss the beauty which of yore 
Was shower'd upon it, — the glad friends I miss, 
Who, like a garland, wreathed themselves around. 
So fair a family the land ne'er held : 
Their merry faces were like sunny weather ; 
And Hke the gushing of clear mountain brooks 
Their gentle voices. 'Twas a joy to come 
Within sight of the smoke that curling rose 
From their dear dwelling-place, and, in light wreaths, 
Sail'd o'er the high tree-tops. Tell me, old man, 
Why now so desolate the mansion looks, 
And why the summer evening falls more sad- 
More sad and silent on these treliss'd walls. 

« ' Death,' said the old man, as he turn'd on me 
His melancholy eye—* Death has been there. 
The fairest of the flock are ta'en'away, 
And on the rest the cold touch has been laid, 
By which they know that speedily again, 
At morn or night, the spoiler will return 
To claim them for his own. A doom is on them. 
Upon the summer threshold of their years 
They fade and wither, just when life is stron?, 
And the bright world in broader vistas lies.' " 

" Lines on leaving a Summer Residence'* are concei ve 
in a mingled spirit of playfulness and deeper thought,— 
of indulgence in pleasing retrospection, slightly tinged 
with sarcasm, which leaves a relish on the critical palate. 
We could have wished something else substituted in lieu 
of the fourth line of the first stanza, which strikes us as a 
forced conceit ; and of the " eagle glance" in the first line 
of our second fragment quoted below, which looks like 
attempting to give energy by dint of strong words — two 
faults of rare occurrence in Mr Bell's poetry. 

" Adieu, my merry-hearted friends ! adieu, with scarce a 

sigh, 
My absence will not cloud one brow, nor dim one sparkling 

eye: 
We met in smiles— why part in tears ? In this brief world 

of ours, 
The natural son should not be hid by artificial showers. 

« It may be, that, In after times, a thought will sometimes 

rise 
Of all our merry summer freaks beneath the summer skies ; 
And, with a soft and painless sigh, some rose-lipp'd girl 

may say, 
* I would that he were here to-night,— that wild one far 



«' For if he were, then not unwatch'd my laughing eyes 

would shine, 
And not unpraised, among my hair, these foolish flowers 

would twine j 
And not uncall'd for be tha sang ha loved so wall to hear, 
And not untold the whisper'd thanks,— to woman's heart 

so dear.* 

" But the pensive mood will soon be o'er — the mazy dance 

be wreathed, 
And not again for weeks, for months, will my poor name 

be breathed ! 
*Tis strange— 'tis passing strange, how soon their places are 

fiH'd up, 
Though sparkle after sparkle dies on life's o'erman tling cup. " 

" Go, visit ye the festival, and cast your eagle glance 
Along the hall where music floats, or down the airy dance, — 
Is evert/ ear intent to catch the minstrel's sprightly strain ? 
Does every bounding step keep time wi' the pulse in every 
veiu? 

" Ay, by my faith ! Above three days, what woman ever 
pined? 

For, out of sight, with all the sex, is to be out of mind.— 

Then adieu, my merry-hearted friends ! adieu, with scarce 
a sigh! 

And long be yours the cloudless brow, the bright and laugh- 
ing eye !" 

Perhaps the poem the most full of strong thought and 
deep feeling, is the song ' Why is my spirit sad ?' 

" Why is my spirit sad ? 
Because 'tis parting, each succeeding year, 
With something that it used to bold more dear 

Than aught that now remains ; 
Because the past, like a receding sail, 
Flits into dimness, and the lonely gale 

O'er vacant waters reigns. 

" Why is my spirit sad ? 
Because no more within my soul there dwell 
Thoughts fresh as flowers that fill the mountain dell 

With innocent delight ; 
Because I am aweary of the strife 
That with hot fever taints the springs of life, 

Making the day seem night. 

" Why is my spirit sad ? 
Alas ! ye did not know the lost— the dead, 
Who loved with me of yore green paths to tread— 

The paths of young romance ; 
Ye never stood with us 'neath summer skies, 
Nor saw the rich light of their tender eyes— 

The Eden of their glance. 

" Why is my spirit sad ? 
Have'not the beautiful been ta'en away,— 
Are not the noble-hearted turn'd to clay— 

Withered in root and stem ? 
I see that others, in whose looks are lit 
The radiant joys of youth, are round me yet,— 

But not — but not like them ! 

" I would not be less sad ! 
My days of mirth are past. Droops o'er my brow 
The sheaf of care in sickly paleness now,— 

The present is around me ; 
Would that the future were both come and gone, 
And that I lay where, 'neath a nameless stone, 

Crush 'd feelings could not wound me ! n 

There are only one or two pieses which we could have 
wished omitted. " The Scarf of Gold and Bine,** and 
" The Dark Knight," are well enough ; but they are 
little more than repetitions of the old story of chivalry, 
love, and bravery. They are pretty, but deficient in 
character and human interest. Our objections to " Tha 
Uncle — a Mystery," and the " Tale of the Desolate," are 
of a graver nature. The passion is strained and exag- 
gerated, the incidents are after the vulgar, horrible fash* 
ion of Lewis's Tales of Terror. This is an unhealthy 
style of literature, most alien to the manly tone of Mr 
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BeU'a mind. With these exeaptiesa, the 
ne is oltogsther of a pleasing and superior cast, of a 
character which is pretty fairly represented by the speci- 
mens w« hart submitted to the reader. 

The meat prominent features of Mr Bell's poetry, as 
fin* aa we eaa judge from the volume now before us, are 
manly vigour and clearness ; just, and often impassioned 
feeling ; great power of picturesque description ; and sound 
judgment. We know that these characteristics are by no 

expressed, with the full power In which they are 
by him, in the fugitive pieces now before us ; 
but we scarcely imagine that any person will peruse the 
velame without finding bold and distinct traces of them. 
From a mind so constituted, and so enthusiastically 
bent upon distinguishing itself, we anticipate, in the fu- 
ture, productions of no ordinary merit. 

We may be allowed, in noticing the work of one who 
has been identified with this Journal from its commence- 
ment till a very recent period, to venture upon an ex- 
pression ef private feeling — a liberty which our readers 
may rest assured we shall but rarely take with them. 
We would observe that the frank spirit in which we 
have criticised this book, is a test of that rigid control of 
all individual bias (as well friendly as inimical) that 
sJbnU ever mark our critical judgments. At the same 
time, we latum it a high compliment to him, in whose 
strength of mind we have sufficient confidence to venture 
upon a free and unexaggerated expression of our opinion, 
without fear that the slightest scurf should dim the bright- 
ness of his friendship. It is indeed with no slight effort 
that we have kept ourselves from expressing our opinion 
af the author, rather than of a work which, however beau- 
tiful* we know he considers bnt as tht voice of his unbended 
■omenta. We have stood side by side with Mr Dell lor 
some time* and know him to be a man of strong natural 
genUts, energetic in his character, warm and constant in 
bJseJbetieae, He has — by his own talent and activity — 

by no wealthy and influential publisher — by no 
name in literature—established this Journal in a 
fsir repute and extended circulation. It is now clear of 
the land, and in the deep and safe sea, where it will be 
news par alively easy to steer its course. How his succes- 
sor in command shall acquit himself, time alone can 
shew. He is gratified to think, that while most of the 
old friends and contributors of the Journal continue their 
assist snr*i. some new ones have already been gained. For 
his own part, he pledges himself to unwearied exertion 
and fearless independence. He seeks no patron but the 
public, and from it all that he asks is a tree field and no 
favour. 



The History of Franc*. By Eyre Evans Crowe. Vol. II. 
(Beimg me Cabinet Cydopadia, Part XV.) London : 
Longman, Roes, and Co. 1831. 

Ma Caowx*s second volume brings down the history 
ef France from the assassination of Henri IV., in 1610, 
to the Legislative, or second National Assembly, in 1792. 
This is the moot important period in the whole history 
ef France. That which preceded it shows the gradual 
t e nd e n c y of an unorganized state towards a constitution. 
Itself shows the gradual consolidation of a despotic, and 
consequently a bad one, together with its necessary end, 
a bloody and disgraceful dissolution. That which has 
earoeerisri has not yet come to its close — the mazy turns 
and intri cac i es of the portentous drama, are yet but half 
enravelied;---4ts end we cannot even conjecture, although 
■■ill all Ha violence, and worse, amid the vacillation and 
imbecility of the greater part of those who live in it, 
ther e is cheering appearance of good gaining, by slow de- 
gTeea, the ascendency over evil. 

It may, perhaps, be not altogether displeasing to some 

ef eenr renders if we illustrate a little more at length our 

efinlen of the tendencies of the first and second period of 

French history — the first extending to the consolidation 



of the empire under Henri IV., — the second to the over- 
throw of the monarchy by the Revolution. Without 
attention to the bias which the working of these prece- 
ding ages had given to the character of Frenchmen anal 
the constitution of their state, (and they have hitherto 
been turned to only by partisans, either of factions or 
systems, who sought, by a distorted representation of 
them, to bolster up their own theories,) the true nature 
and probable effects of that apocalyptic chapter, the 
French Revolution, can never be comprehended. 
. The first rude government of France was, like that of 
every state that arose upon the ruins of the Roman Em- 
pire, a mere compromise. Its efficacy depended entirely 
upon the personal character of the sovereign. The king- 
dom was nominally under a monarch. The various dis- 
tricts into which it was necessary to portion it out, with 
a view to the'enforcing of law and police, were under the 
control of delegates appointed by the crown. These,, 
however, men of large property and influence, and remote 
from the sovereign, gradually arrogated to themselves an 
undue share of power. The provinces became in reality 
so many federate states, owning a shadow of allegiance to* 
one common head. But there were, moreover, scattered 
plentifully through the kingdom, large and populous cities, 
little states of themselves, which had preserved their sepa- 
rate existence amid the wreck of a former empire, and 
had been received, with their republican institutions, and 
the right of self-government, into the bosom of the state. 
There were, therefore, even in that rude age, wheu the 
rights of man were words unbreathed, undreamed of, 
rights of property and independence vested in individuals 
ready to contend for them, and to tell an encroaching 
sovereign, " Remove not the ancient landmarks which 
thy fathers have set." The kings had then no greater 
permanent forces at their command than their personal 
domains enabled them to support. Their only means of 
attaining a commanding attitude was to conciliate as 
many of the magnates ef the realm as enabled them to 
overawe and repress the remainder. 

This was no regulated constitution, but a compromise 
between anarchy and despotism, each watching its moment < 
to snatch the ascendency. Under the feeble monarch* 
who held the sceptre during the wars of England, the 
nation seemed resolved into a thousand petty principalities. 
Under Louis XI., and again under Francis I., men of 
energy, the will of one was the law. Under the descend- 
ants of the latter it again relapsed into anarchy. When 
confusion had reached its greatest height, Henri IV. and 
Sully arose to construct a new state out of the fragments 
of the old. The progress of learning and of the Reforma- 
tion had introduced an inextricable confusion into the 
factions which agitated France. Religious hatred had 
arrayed the nation under two hostile banners. It was 
no longer the nobles jealous of the communities of the 
burghers, and seeking to crush them : the Catholic peer 
was linked to the Catholic citizen. It was no longer 
family feuds alone that banded the magnates of the realm 
against each other : those of one faith were called upon 
to merge their private animosities in devotion to the 
cause of their party. But, under this seeming unity, the 
elements of discord were busy at work. Many, who rallied 
round the Huguenot standard, cared little for religion— 
their concealed object was political liberty. Many a 
nobleman was confirmed in his faith by hatred of a rival 
house. Hence, distrust among allies, faithlessness, and 
desertion. Men lost sight of the great objects, to attain 
which the struggle had commenced. Their hearts grew 
cold. But although the nation sighed for peace, its in- 
testine broils seemed as interminable as their cause had 
become indefinite. All parties had confidence in the 
honour and integrity of tbe king and his minister. They 
were willing to give up their own rights, provided their 
antagonists were placed in no better situation. Thus the 
immunities and privilege* of \\\* ^wWte Ww^mwv ^w«k% 
surrendered into tta monexcV* Vramta. 
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The commencement of the second era finds the French 
Icing the only recognised source of power and legislation 
in the state. The legislative assemblies of the provinces 
and the kingdom have fallen into abeyance. The muni- 
cipalities have been deprived of their corporate rights. 
The only remnant of a privilege in the hands of the sub- 
jects was the federal assembly of the Huguenots. The 
powers vested in this body were, however, too great to 
be consistent with the preservation of order in any nation. 
They never could be contemplated as permanent* They 
were the mere result of a want of ability or will in the 
majority of the nation to compel the minority at once to 
unconditional acquiescence in the new constitution. Such 
a state of affairs could not last; but must terminate 
either in the subversion of government, or the suppression 
of an anomalous imperium in imperio. By the skilful 
management of the court, the reformers were gradually 
disunited and disarmed, and finally subdued. The boast 
of Louis XIV. became a political truth— in France the 
king was the nation. 

The task of the author who undertakes to write the 
history of such a system of government, from its esta- 
blishment under Henri IV. till its overthrow under 
Louis XVI., is neither easy nor unimportant. He is 
called upon to paint the gradual reduction of the citizens 
and peasantry to a state of mere animal existence ; of the 
nobility, to the condition of imbecile and haughty in- 
triguers. He must show — not in vague statements of 
generalities, as is admissible in the essayist, but by a con- 
cise, well-arranged selection of ascertained facta, which 
paint the state of society — the gradual formation of charac- 
ter in the two classes. The modifications further super- 
induced by the varying character of the rulers, must, 
moreover, be clearly shown : — the effects of the stern 
despotism of Richelieu (Louis XIII. was king but in 
name) ; of the vainglorious self-will of Louis XIV. ; of 
the dissolute habits of the Regent and Louts XV. The 
reader must be made to see how the kingdom was govern- 
ed by physical, not by moral force — how, when the 
expensive habits of the court, by introducing irretrievable 
confusion into the finances, loosened the grasp of power, 
there was no hold left to restrain the wild will of an 
untutored populace. Above all, he must be made to see 
that the aspirations after all that is generous and good, 
which literature can cherish even in the most demoralised 
societies, when unwedded to practical views of life, and 
confirmed habits of self-government, become the most 
dangerous elements in popular commotions. In short, 
this period of French history, if properly treated, cannot 
fail to be a clear demonstration of the fatal effects of a 
despotic government, and its inevitable tendency to break 
down into anarchy. 

Mr Crowe has entirely failed in producing such a his- 
tory. His narrative is a succession of anecdotes smartly 
told ; of remarks sometimes ingenious — always showy ; 
of chronological notices of the births and deaths of princes ; 
the favour and disgrace of ministers ; of occasional frag- 
ments of statistical detail. But there is no continuous 
narrative of the nation's progress in civilisation, or retro- 
grade movements — no clear views of its constitution, 
laws, and manners. The book is good enough for such 
as read merely with a view to obtain such superficial 
knowledge as may enable them to talk plausibly in society ; 
but it is not a history of France from which solid or 
satisfactory information is likely to be derived. 

We are not much addicted to verbal criticism, regard- 
ing it in most instances as low, captious, and quibbling. 
It may, however, occasionally be turned to account ; in as 
far as an author's style is sometimes indicative of the 
peculiarities of his mind. When, for example, we find 
an author endeavouring to be striking by the use of out- 
of-the-way words and phrases, such as "legists" "he 
intervened with success in the squabbles of the different 
orders," or attempting to supply strength of thought by 
strength of language, in phrases like—" she was simple 



womanhood, unenforced by either firmness or sagacity," 
we are fully entitled to call in question the depth and 
sagacity of his mind. When we find inferences like the 
following, we are entitled to doubt his logical acuteness : 
" In the elections for the tiers 6tat, or commons, we find 
those chosen to represent the people, to be universally 
either lawyers or financiers ; the only two issues indeed 
for the plebeian to rise to eminence. Hence it was that 
in past times of trouble, when the great towns stood forth 
in support of liberty, butchers and men of vile trades 
were its leading supporters ; and their ferocity marred the 
cause more than their zeal aided it." What necessary 
connexion there is between lawyers being the represent- 
atives of the commons, and butchers their leading patriots, 
is more than our sagacity can discern. Again, when we 
find him successfully enunciating in general terms an 
important moral truth, but losing himself under a cum- 
brous heap of vague imagery when he seeks to illustrate' 
it, we may be sure that his mind is deficient in clearness 
and comprehensiveness. Of such failures, the following 
passage is an apt instance : " Had Richelieu, with all his 
genius and sagacity, undertaken for liberty what be 
achieved for royalty, his age would have rejected, or mis- 
understood him, as it did Bacon and Galileo. He might, 
indeed, as a man of letters, have consigned such a political 
dream to the volume of an Utopia, but from action or 
administration, he would soon have been discarded as a 
dreamer. Liberty must come of the claim of the mass; 
of the general enlightenment, firmness and probity. It 
is no great physical secret, which a single brain finding 
may announce and so establish : it is a moral truth, which, 
like a gem, hides its ray and its preciousness in obscurity, 
nor becomes refulgent till all around it is beaming with 
light." Lastly, when we find a man gravely laying down 
a mistaken notion as an ascertained fact, we may fairly 
doubt his acquaintance with his subject. " The great 
cities of Frarfce,** says Mr Crowe, " had never succeeded 
in obtaining any thing like chartered right." We think 
our readers will, after perusing these specimens, admit 
that there is a presumption in favour of the judgment we 
now pass upon Mr Crowe : — He is a writer of consider- 
able liveliness ; of right feeling, and possessed of rather 
more than an average share of the information now so" 
generally diffused ; but he is totally deficient in the great 
requisites of a historian. 

We have spoken rather favourably above of his powers 
as a story- teller. Here is a specimeu : 

BaiSACH. 

" The name of this town reminds us not to para over 
the celebrated father Joseph, a Capuchin friar, the follower 
and confidant of Richelieu. We can scarcely imagine a 
statesman and an ambassador clothed in a monk's frock 
and sandals : yet such was father Joseph— a name more or 
less mingled in all the intrigues of the French court, and its 
negotiations with others. His influence was known, and 
he was dreaded by the court as a kind of evii spirit; in fact 
the demon of Richelieu. Although the latter never pro- 
cured for his monkish friend the cardinal's hat, which he 
demanded, still the people called father Joseph bis 'grey 
eminence,* at once to distinguish him from, and assimilate 
him to, his * red eminence' the cardinal. They had been 
friends from youth ; congenial spirits in ambition, depth, 
and talent ; the monk, however, sacrificed his personal 
elevation to that of the cardinal. Richelieu was much in- 
debted to him : — it was Joseph that roused and encouraged 
him, when stupitied and intimidated by the invasion of 
Picardy; and it was said that, after his death, Richelieu 
showed neither the same firmness nor sagacity. When 
father Joseph was on bis deathbed, Richelieu stood by it : 
it was a sceue such as a novelist might love to paint. The 
conversation of the two ecclesiastics was still ot this world ; 
and the cardinal's last exhortation to the expiring monk 
was, ' Courage, Father Joseph, Brisach is ours! 1 a form of 
consolation characteristic of both." 
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of the Ark i with other Poems. By Henry S. 
Idl. 12uao. Pp. 336. Edinburgh: William 
kwood. Londou: T. Cadell. 1831. 

mocking-bird, we are told by naturalists, ban no 
f Its own, but imitates felicitously those of every 
lathered vocalist. There are an immense number 
king birds among the " sweet singers'* of our day. 
ritings of this class of the great natural family of 
emind us of an opera by Bishop — pretty in its 

effect, but with almost every successive passage 
Ing us of a different composer. In perusing their 
raed couplets, we are continually tempted to say — 
doore, — that turn is Coleridge all over, — these are 
octosyllables. The poetry of a mocking-bird is 
kind which constitutes nice light summer reading 
ng ladies. It is always musical, and never over- 
Mi with meaning. It is like the drowsy and mo- 
ss hum of gnats in a summer evening. It might 

with great pleasure and delight by the dwellers 
omoii's Castle of Indolence. 

Uddell is a mocking-bird — an elegant and amiable 
I yet but a mocking-bird. We do not mean that 
down with a deliberate and forethought felonious 
to perpetrate plagiarism, — that he is aware his 
ition as well as his thoughts are but the echoes of 
l*a voices he has read ringing in his ears, after he 
pot the source they were derived from. We mean 

that the native and unaided powers of Mr Rid- 
ilrtd never would have prompted or enabled him 
I the lofty rhyme. But he has an ear capable of 
pleasure in the jingle of versification ; and, having 
Mi snatches of rhyme and metre stored up in bis 
p, he is enabled to string them into a plausible 

which is his own in virtue of the arrangement 
ing of the different parts, although not one of them 



i bad our author possessed more originality of 
t and versification, we should have objected to his 

of the subject he has attempted to grapple with, 
style he has done. There is an austerity about 
pie grandeur of the primeval records of our race, 
fptible of expression in that dancing and luscious 
rhlch is so well adapted to the butterfly passions 
rent a res of a vale of Cashmere. The destruction 
Id — the simple grandeur of the rescued patriarchs — 
> alliance with " gushings" and/' flushings," with 
igs" and "revealing*." We cannot fancy the 

Ham, sitting in the ark with a clairshach on her 
lifting such an Irish melody as the following : 

rheae ringlets yet are dark and long, 
lodthe eye has lost not all its light, 
ough it might not aye its tears among 
Be all so blue and all so bright, 
ret it seera'd, ere the lily white 
lad chut d the shadow of the rose, 
at they told (who told r) — if e'er they told aright— 
P/ould on the cheek repose, 
t this fading form bad ceased to stand 
kmong the loveliest of the land." 

man who attempts to paint the deluge by introdu- 
poong lady whimpering over the reminiscences of 
alls, can have little of the deep and hallowed feel- 
l poet about him. Noahs anthem seems to have 
mooted in emulation of Horace Smith's " Fire- 

en now, the strong barriers that girdled the deep 
e broken, and in the great strength of their toue, 
waves of destruction, unbounded in sweep, 
me rushing resistlessly on." 

fr song, on the contrary, seems modelled upon the 
Tate and Brady. 

M Then was the glow of fancy bright, 

And all was fair and free, 
And mortals had a deep delight 

Upon the earth to be." 



Even James Wilson, however, will admit the follow- 
ing " dainty device of the ladie and the crow" to be pret- 
tily imagined : 

" But Japheth*s wife, so brisk of mood, 
Amid the mountain's solitude, 
With airy form and footstep light, 
Pursued afar the raven's flight, 
That she might gain a jewel gay, 
Which, snatching, he had borne away ; 
Yet still as she, in hope, would gain 
His resting-place, and search 'd m vain, 
Returning, he would near her perch, 
And boldly aid that eager search < 
And gledge and downward cast bis eye, 

And tear the mud and moss around, 
As if he would with her outvie 

In finding what could not be found." 

The verse we are about to quote notices a curious fact 
respecting the effect of frost upon ashes — another proof of 
the author's conversance with natural history : 

" Afar the mountain tops were seen, 

But the wave- worn mountains were not green, 

But grey as frozen ashes, when 

The winter day is on the wane." 

It only remains to be noticed, that indifferent aa our 
opinion of the merits of this poem is, it contains several 
passages that indicate higher powers than we should have, 
from its general tenor, inclined to give the author credit 
for possessing. Among these, is the impressive prelude 
to the deluge : 

— " When the secret council of the sky 
Was spread in open light before their eye, 
And from Jehovah's will the thought went forth, 
That told through heaven the destiny of earth, 
Emotion of inexplicable kind 
Trembled afar through ail created mind. 

" The sinful sons of men in homes below 
Own'd dark presentiments of coming woe, 
As if bad 'pear'd the shadow of the curse 
That hung, to deepen, o'er the universe— 
The arm, prepared to work the works of hell, 
Shorn of its power, in palsied frailty fell ; 
And lips, that wont so fiercely to dispute 
In words of blasphemy, grew pale and mute, 
As startled looks, with wilder'd meaning fraught, 
From heart to heart convey'd the sudden thought, 
That from some dread, unalterable decree, 
Unwonted doom had been, or soon should be ; 
Even nature show'd a strange and wild dismay, 
As if her secret laws had roll'd astray. 

" The azure sky, that scarce a cloud had known 

Since first its glowing lamps in glory shone— 

Since first, amid its airy regions huug, 

The morning stars in joy together sung,] 

Began to mingle with its native blue, 

A wildly sicken'd, melancholy hue, 

Pale as the light that tampers with the gloom 

Around the precincts of the whiten'd tomb, 

When morn its earliest glimmering renews 

Athwart the wild weeds and the churchyard dews," 

This passage is far from perfect, but it contains germs 
of true poetical feeliug. 



Illustrations of British Ornithology. By Prideanz John 
Selby, Esq., F.H.S.E., F.L.S., &c Edinburgh: 
W. H. Lizars. London : Longman and Co. Ele- 
phant Folio. Letter-press Descriptions 8vo. Vol. I. 
Pp.335. 

Natural History is an accumulation of facts, drawn 
from the researches and observations of a variety of in- 
dividuals, who have devoted their attention to its multi- 
farious departments. Every book, therefore, which has 
for its object the illustration of one of its divisions, is, 
when judiciously managed, a valuable acquisition to phy- - 
sioal knowledge. Nothing so materially contributes to 
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it* advancement, as descriptions mid 
department — the productions, for example, of a particular 
country, district, or physical division. The splendid 
book now before us is a work of this kind. 

We admire alike the splendour of the undertaking, and 
the perseverance of tlio man who ha* executed so arduous ■ 
task. During the short period which has elapsed sine 
the commencement of those Illustrations, their indefatl 
gable author baa drawn from nature, etched on coppe I 
with his own hand, and described, no less than one hun- 
dred and eighty-six elephant folio plates, containing the 
whole of our British birds, (frequently the male, female, 
and young,) and moot of our occasional visitant*. Every 
bird is the size of nature, except such as are too large to 
eome within tbe range of his paper. About half-a-dozen 
birds have been contributed by Captain Mitford, R. N. 

The first volume comprehends the land, tbe second the 
water birds of Britain. Of the latter eerie*, the 9th. 
Part has just appeared, and with It an announcement, 
that the work will be completed by the forthcoming 
Number, consisting of twelve plates, which we under- 
stand to be In a considerable state of advancement. 

Here Is an example of Industry worthy of imitation 
Mr Selby, possessed of an ample fortune, haa avoided the 
frivolities which are but too often Its concomitants. 
While he has seen bis friends both at home and abroad . 
baa enjoyed tbe occasional exercise of field-sports, ban 
been an active magistrate in Northumberland, and high 
sheriff for the county, has travelled on tbe continent, and 
visited every district of his native country, he ha* yet 
found time to produce a work, which many might think 
auDcient occupation for an ordinary lifetime. Beside* 
this, ho has, along with Sir William Jardlne, published 
several parts of a work on General Ornithology. 

Mr Selby having drawn alibis subjects from life, where 
it was practicable, his etchings have an sir of reality In 
them which is seldom to be met with In drawings taken 
from stuffed specimens, however well set up. These 
plates, with one or two exceptions, are faithful pictures of 
tbe originals, tbe proportions of the different parts beiiq. 
well kept Up, and the character of the feathering accu- 
rately delineated. Indeed, there isn felicity In Mr Selby's 
execution of some kinds of feathers, wbicb we have never 
seen equalled in the most elaborate productions of engra- 
vers— namely, that freckling and clouding, exemplified 
in his owls, goatsucker, partridges, ptarmigans, and many 
of the duck tribe; there Is, besides, In his general plu- I 
mageon identity of texture, which at once conveys to the I 
mind of the naturalist a genuine feeling of tbe real 
subject. . Tbe prevailing style of tbe etching is bold and [ 
free, without any appearance of irregularity or slovenli- i 
ness. Where delicate plumage is intended to be imitated, 
the etching is managed with great sweetness and clear- 

We must, however, remark, that in some Instances Mr 
Selby's subjects ore out of drawing. This is eminently 
the case in the feet of the rough-legged buizard, plate 7th. 
The golden Orilole, male and female, we do not think 
good portraits ; they ore both too clumsy for the ebape 
of that handsome bird. Tbe feet of the mole look as if 
tbey were pinned to the stump rather than grasping it. 
We would recommend Mr Selby to re-etch this plate, as 
It so 111 accords with the others in his work. 

The illustrations of the land birds are accompanied by 
an octavo volume, descriptive of the habits and generic 
and specific characters of the birds be has engraved, to- 
gether with an extensive collection of synonymes, in 
which he has cleared up many errors into which preceding 
authors lul fallen. In birds there is usually a consider- 
able difference in the colour and general arrangement of 
tlw plumage of the sexes ; and, almost Invariably, very 
dissimilar changes take place while progressing from 
the callow to the adult state. This has given rise in 
ornithology to enumerations and descriptions of many 
•fweiaa which do nut actually exist Where these differ. 



encea are found to obtain, Mr Selby has figured the male, 
female, and young, of each species. In his descriptions, 
he has satisfactorily proved, that many arbitrarily esta- 
blished species, distinguished by various appellations, must 
be reduced to one ; and as his opinions are fanned upon 
personal observation, their accuracy may be relied upon. 
His situation In tha country Is favourable to ornitholo- 
gical pursuits, and he has embraced every opportunity 
with a praiseworthy teal. 

The arrangement followed by Mr Selby la that of 
Temminck, but he has differed from him In a few minor 
■articular* ; *ucb a* uniting the two orders /osecfiuore* 
and Grarivorei of that author, under the designation nf 
Pautrne; retaining, however, the orders of Temminck, 
a* sub-divisions of that which he has formed from tha 
onion. Mr Selby likewise differ* from Temmiodt lot bis 
views regarding the occasional variation In the plumage 
of birds, which we shall give In bis own word* ! 

" In some cases, the male bird particularly Is liable, 
though not to an actual changeof feather, yet to a consider- 
able variation either In colour or In brilliancy of hue on cer- 
tain part* of Use plumage at the season of pairing. This 
variation haa been attributed by Temminck to the action, of 
the air, and a gradual wearing away of tbe edge* of tha 
feather ; but I am sorry to be compelled, from tbe result of 
long -continued observation, to dissent from tbe opinion of 
so eminent a naturalist. 1 am Induced to consider tbe 
for on actual part of the living hard, as to 
of such constitutional charge as the 






>t any time e 
monstmted at 
ie high degree of spirit frequently sit 



Is circulating 



pervading ■ 
In elasticity 



.y and brilliancy 
tils* alive, and u 



tween the feather of 
upon the same bird but a short 
time after death. In water birds, this principle of life In 
the feather (If I may be allowed the expression) la skafa- 
Urly apparent ; as tbe plumage that is i mpervious to water 
upon the living bird is, almost immediately after death, 
permeable to It. There can be no reason, then, why the 
feather may not be influenced by the constitutional state of 
the bird; and as that Is in its highest degree of vigour Imme- 
diately previous to the season of propagation, why may not 
such vigour be exhibited to the very extreme point* of taw 
circulating medium, by a partial variation of colour, or an 
Increased lustre of tone in the lormer hue of the feather ? 
It Is not fanciful, for it has been established as a maxim In 
pathology, that the state of health may, in man, be ascer- 
tained by tha occasional flsccldlty or crispness of the hair; 
and have we not repeatedly met with well -authenticated 
instances of great and Midden changes having ta" 

of course, through the organic 

The plates are coloured by MrW. H. 
beauty and skill which generally 
In this department of art. 



Examination if the Gain of John Lindiag Crtufurd to 
the Titla and Estate* of Crawford and Lindtay ,■ con- 
taining an Eipotare of the Forgerin on vhich lint 
Ctiim u Founded, and a H'fvtation of the StaUmmU 
in the Book entitled " The Crarfuid Petrage," By 
James Doble, F.S.A. Scot. 4to. Pp. 37. Edin- 
burgh : William Blackwood. London : Thomas 
CadelL 

Tins is a sensible and well-written book. The ex- 
traordinary attempt of the person whose life and prac- 
tices it exposes, to obtain a peerage and estate by tbe aid 
of suborned witnesses and forged documents, is mare like 
a story wkiuh one is accustomed to meet in a runuut, 
than a piece of authentic biography. The work now 
before us will possess an interest for those districts of 
Scotland and Ireland, in which John Lindsay Crawfurd 
played his desperate game ; and we are much mistaken 
if the extraordinary Datura of hit story do not attract 
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the attention of ■ wider public The natural talents an.! 
addrens of a man who, with little education, could invent 
■ story which milled many persons of fair average saga- 
city, and deport hlmaelf to as to win their esteem, mm ■ 
have been of no common order. The misdirection of a 
mind such as hit, and those of one or two of his condju- 
ton, la another of the many clamorous beta directing the 
attention of the nation towards Irish education. There 
la a moral aa well as an intellectual education requisite 
fur every people: the one la the busioeu of the clergy- 
man, the other of the school mauler. The manner iti 
which the two offices have been allied In Scotland has 
produced the happiest effect*. In Ireland they har>' 
generally been placed in inimical relations. The pool 



e his little knowledge t 



hi. a 



™ Miami enemy 01 a wen-paid, haughty, non-resident 
priest, of ao alien faith. Placed aim out without the pale of 
society, as recognised by the wealthy and influential of 
Ike land, he was but too apt to lose self-respect, and with 
It sound moral feeling. He put the strong engine of 
knowledge Into the hands of his pupils, but without the 
only check that can render its possession safe — high moral 
principle. They were taught that " cuteuess end lam- 
ing" would make them rise in the world; but mora! 
delinquency was not held up to reprobation, and It, 
slighter grades were even laugh i ugly encouraged. There 
wa* no help against this in the established clergyman, 
■ataa wtjora the peasantry had been taught to look with 
1 in the Catholic 

is Hock, and more anxious for 
Toe fruits of such a system 

nun try — net alone in rare in- 
itanoesof grand and ambitions profligacy, like that which 
has suggested tbls remark. The medium between man 
asai saan, our currency, has been rendered eminently 
lauatatre by it. The roost frequent crime which engage* 
the ntlftlssj of our Scottish criminal judges. In the dr 
cults bald en the western side of the Island, Is tbat or 
f ding or passing forged notes. For years It has been 
thua. In alinoat every instance, the notes hare been 
stand to be Imported from Ireland. In abort, it it evl- 

ountry a regular and tystetaatii 



then who are not moved by the snffei 
tat* of a naturally generous people, rei 
them think of their own Interest, if higher motives will 
as* sanve these. Royal and Parliamentary Commissioners 
have been investigating this matter year after year — they 
has* ■ecamalated proof where it was not wanted — they 
Wth anaksastrated axioms, but they have done nothing. 
Lessen delay will he fatal. But let it he remembered, 
that the remedy must be searching and complete, as It 
most be suddenly applied. The blow must be struck at 
she very root of the evil. 
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A Manual of Analytical Chamatry. By Henry Rose, 
Professor of Chemistry at Berlin. Translated from 
the German. By John Griffin. 8vo. London. | 
Tegg. 1831. 

AstovcfT the sciences which hare been so assiduously 
ealtlvated In our day, chemistry still stands pre-eminent, 
both for the surprising nature of its discoveries, and for 
Its rapid progress. During the last twenty years, it Is I 
perhaps not too much to sty, that a greater amount of 
aaeatrate and conclusive experiments baa been performed 
d research, than was ever before performed in 
body of the experimental sciences. The eon- 
[i of facta baa been wonderful; hut 
which has been made of them has 
sxai t n tsj d their brooming a burden to the memory. On 
basking at the objects of chemical analysis, we are startled 
by their variety ; but the Investigations of chemistry 
have surer lied In reducing them to about fifty different 
ts variously combined. Even the variety of com- 



binations has ceased to perplex the memory j for by the 
getiius of Dalton, by the leal and industry of Berrellna, 
and by the aid of other distinguished coadjutors, It bus 
been reduced to rule; and the numerous mass of facta 
regarding combination, which are aoto known, are more 
easily embraced by the memory, than the scanty and ill- 
determined quantity whlcb was known fifty yean ago. 
Thus has this wonderful science gone on, encountering 
difficulties, removing errors, discovering truth ; and. 
Instead of being ready to fall under the weight of its 
discoveries, It seems only to be acquiring new vigour. 

But if the memory has been thus relieved by the dis- 
covery of new doctrines, It baa been far otherwise In the 
| practical application of chemical knowledge. The pro- 
cesses of chemistry have been greatly simplified and ha- 
\ proved ; but still the objects to which chemical inenlpu- 
I lation ts applied, have become greatly more numerous, 
and consequently that knowledge of detail, which alone 
' can make the practical chemist. Is more than ever a desl- 
< dentum. Every work, therefore, like that now before us, 

we hall as a valuable acquisition to the science. 
I To enter Into n minute examination of its merits, would 
be foreign to the objects of this Journal. Yet, having 
j examined it with considerable care, we venture to give a 
1 ahort account of its plan. It possesses the great merit, as 
i a practical work, of proceeding to ljuslneae at once ; and 
beginning in that manner which is easiest to the student 
I desirous of information. The work is divided Into two 
parts ; the first, consisting of 200 pages, treats of quali- 
tative analysis, (or detecting the presence of substance*) ; 
the second, consisting of 130 pages, treat* of quantitative 
analysis, (or ascertaining the quantities of substances pre- 
sent) ; this part is subdivided into three sections. The 
author, having selected nine acids and twenty-Ire basal, 
| (in both cases such as are most likely to be met In prac- 
' tlce,) he first gives rules for detecting any of these In 
i combination, on the supposition that the substance under 
' examination Is a pure salt, consisting of one of the given 
acids, and one of the given bases. He next gives rule* 
in the supposition that ttctrai of the acids and bases are 
mixed ; and, lastly, he gives particular rules for applying 
rdl the known discriminative tests, with a view to ascer- 
tain all the principal acids and bate*. The instructions 
given under this last head, are Intended to verify more 
particularly the conclusions which might be drawn front 
the experiments taught under the two former. 

The arrangement, in treating of quantitative analysis, 
I* exceedingly simple. The author gives a section to each 
of the simple substances, with the exception of oxygen. 
En treating of the first substance in his list, be speaks of 
(he method of ascertaining the quantity of it contained In 
it* compounds ; In treating of the second substance, he 
does the same, and odds how to ascertain the quantity of 
the first and second when they occur together ; in treat- 
ing of the third, he likewise embraces the first and second, 
ind so on ; thus exhausting all the possible intermixtures. 
Of the execution of this work, we cannot express our 
ily, without expressing ourselves strongly. No 
iblished In English in the present century, i* 
better adapted to the diffusion of chemical knowledge ; 
not that the work contains discoveries before unpublish- 
ed or unknown, but. In this country at least, the know- 
edge of them has been confined to a few individuals ; 
ind, therefore, the great mass of chemical student* 
'111 find In It tbe information which for them must have 
be interest and value of originality. 



The Shorn Folk*. By Pierce Egan, Author of " Life 
In London." Embellished with fine characteristic 
designs on wood, by the late Mr Theudore Lane, and 
engraved by Mr John Thompson. Te which is added, 
A Biographical Skrtcli of the Life of Mr Theodora 
Lmu. London. M. Arnold. 1831. 
Tut late Mr Theodore Lane was born in 1BO0, in the 
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neighbourhood of London. His father, a teacher of 
drawing, having been rendered incapable of pursuing his 
profession by repeated ami severe attack* of the gout and 
rheumatism, the buy »m. in hia fourteenth year, appren- 
ticed to Mr Barrow, a colourer of print* at Bo Itleb ridge. 
During bis apprenticeship, some of hii sketches attracted 
the attention of his master, who encouraged him to pro- 
ceed, and kindly and judiciously instructed him. He 
first introduced himself In public notice in that depart- 
ment of art tn which ihe talents "I George Cruikshank 
hare given so much popularity. Ha aimed, huwevtr, at 
something higher, and contributed to more than one of 
i London exhibitions oil-paintings 



Hii 



iby> 






from the roof of Ihe horse-boiaar in Mancbi 
Cray's Inn Lone, while engaged in taking a 

Mr Lane's best picture is his " An Hour before the 
Duel." A man, apparently about thirty years of age, is 
sitting In an apartment partly lighted by an expiring taper 
— partly by the first told grey light of morning. By the 
quantity of papers which he has been arranging, and by 
the general appearance of ilie chamber, be must be a man 
in affluent circumstances. He is gazing on a miniature, 
and grasps with one hand convulsively and unconsciously 
the weapon he soon must use. The fearlul expression of 
struggling reluctance and pride In his countenance Is 
heightened by the accessories — the feeling of discomfort 
obtruding into the lap of luxury. His " Enthusiast" is 

borders of burlesque, but still .vi,„i., s high talent. An 
old gouty gentleman, his legs awalhed In flannels, sits 
beside a table, on which are arranged cordials and nos- 
trums of every description. He Is a brother of Ihe angle, 
and, unable to gratify his loiii^i ijjlt-. abroad, has a lubful 
of perch and dace brought Into his chamber. His rod 
and tackle are in order, and a huge fellow is .lust nibbling 
at the bait. The ecstasy in tin- old boy's countenance is 
Ineffable. 

ncholy in the contemplation of 
'. of such varied talent, he had 
just overcome those difficulties. which, crowding around 
young genlns, are the truonl teat of its reality ;— ho was 
cut otf without a warning. He had no time to produce 
any work likely to command the admiration of posterity ; 
and his only euloglums have been a begging advertisement 
for his destitute widuw and children, and a flippant and 
heartless sketch of his lira by the low historian of the turf 
and the ring, dedicated to Sir Start-*, lab**, as If to com- 
plete the medley, by reminding us how well cabal and 
paltry jealousy had succeeded in making the members of 
the Royal Academy degrade their profession, by adorning 
with the highest "honours they could bestow, one who, 
whatever other merits he might possess as an artist, was 
nobody. 'TIs a strange world we lira in 1 



Knowledge for Ihe People, or, the Plain 11 fy mid Be- 
came. By John Tim to. Editor of " Laconics," 
" Arcana of Science and Art," &c Parts I, 2, 3, 4. 
T. Low. Edinburgh : Henry Constable. 
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Our domestic Socrates is equally at borne In the mys- 
teries of zoology, 

" Why do carnivorous animals prey on those which de- 
rive their food from the vegetable kingdom ? 

" Because the food of ail animate is derived mediately or 
Immediotely from vegetables. 

'• Why i-f..,-l,,i,,li„; -Till !i.-[.[ in, in l.ii-l.,r,.|--- 

" Because the breed is not extinct." 

Let us now hear a specimen of his antiquarian lore. 

" Why is an alloivamv in Indies lulled pin-money? 

" Because pins were acceptable new-year's gilts to ladies, 
instead of the wooden skewer they used till the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

•• Why is a chief magistrate railed a mnvnr ? 

" Because of iu derivation from the Teutonic meyer, ■ 
lover of might! 

" Why are mini and sugar * general sauce for lamb ? 

" Because the .lev, s inmi-ivcd m diminish the bitter fia~ 
vour of the tansy, by making it into a sauce for their pas- 
chal lamb." 

L'nlike bis great predecessor, Ful-UilT, Mr Timbs bin 
" reasons, plenty as blackberries." It must be admitted, 
however, that not a few of his " whys" and " becauses* 
remind us strongly of a riddle we once heard given by an 
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We submit a few specimens of this admirable book for 
the edification of the reader, premising thai it is a cate- 
chism " de omni scibile." 

Under the head of •• Domestic," we find among others 
the following interrogatories, and responses : 

" Why does n amuke-jack iu a chimney resemble a wind. 
mill? 

acending current of air in ■ „!( or meaning. The ai 
i - - - , , . and some of his remarks 

I ,r Ma* >*d» » M H ^ Muam hl , , 

" Because meat, poultry, or game thiu dressed, keep in | . 

the braize, or jelly, a fortnight. 



TkrRayal Regiiter, Genealiqical and Butane, for 1831. 

Jiif Peter Joseph Burke. London. Jennings and 

Chaplin. 

This bonk is, notwithstanding the caveat in the preface, 
little more than a translation of the Almanac dr. Gothet. 
The author, It is true, alleges that he is indebted to tha 
German for little more than the idea of the historic out- 
line of the Sovereign i louse, of Europe. This is Strang* 
enough ; for we have not been able In find an idea in it. 
The book is, however, a useful one, and very elegantly 
got up. It is divided into four parts. Thejn-If embrace* 
the Sovereign Princes of Europe, in alphabetical order, 
with all the living members of their respective families. 
The second, the Princes nut invested with sovereign 
power, with the members of their families, also alpha- 
betically arranged. The third, the Ministers of State of, 
and the Corps Diplomatic at, the different courts of 
Europe. The fourth, the eomtnenrement of an blstoria 
outline of the Sovereign Houses of Europe, which shall 
be continued in the ensuing annual volumes. These 
changeful times are, however, sad enemies to a work of 
this kind. Since the compilation of the materials for 
1831, the article respecting the Netherlands has becom* 
matter of history ; so far as Belgium is concerned, it refers 
" to a state of things no longer in existence," 

The Didoniad , a Semi- Virgilian Nautic Epic, in A'.'m 
Canto*. Edited by Paul Heidiger, Esq. late Lieute- 
nant in the Royal Navy. ]2mo. Pp. 278. Edin- 
burgh : Henry Constable. Loudon : Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 1831. 



" Because it Is driven by the t 

e chimney. 

" Why is the Frjnch metho 



We have carefully perused these nine mortal cantos, 
(we hereby promise a reward of i" 111 sterling In any per- 
son who shall bring a certificate from the minister and 
two elders of bis parish that he has had perseverance to 
her thdr 



■■ and shrew does*, 



thor has e 
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Or all modern instruments, the guitar ii moot Inti- 
mately endeared to our social feelings. It forma such 
an admirable accompaniment to the voice; it ia to portable 
and adapted for every aituation. It ia carried without 
trouble to the rustic fea.it, beneath the tall rock, or the 
.barton- or embowering tree*; and it doea not, like an. 
other favourite of ours, oblige the fair singer to leave the 
table In the hall— there iiroom there both for her and it. 
On inch occasions it not unfrequcntly affords as rich a 



picture, which would defy tbe skill 


of our best art it 


a fair girl wen behind bar guitar, o 


■e band raised t 


upper extremity, the other bent a 


cross her body 


resting on tbe chorda, her face half- 




eyea were atnving to follow tbe g 


ddy meander! n| 






ha* the guitar become with the socia 




that vou may observe in most of Its 


melodies, at lea 


those which have accompanied it fn 





old compositions, be continued, have been handed down 
to us by auch Imperfect means, that they afford us but a 
feeble notion of the charms they are alleged to have pos- 
sessed. It Is since tbe commencement of this century 
that a method has been Invented of committing to paper 
the distinct parts of a piece of music Tor the guitar, 'f ha 
honour of tbia Invention is due to Seiiors Merets and 
Sur ; and already many writers and performers, by 
adopting their principles, have added largely to our stores 

To Sor, in particular, Dr Llacayo paid a very high 
com [ili men t ; since, but for his invention, we might yet 
have wanted a proper system of musical notation for tho 
guitar. Sor was a perfect master of tbe instrument at 
the age of eighteen. lie was able, at that early period, 
to perform pieces in three and four distinct parts. It 
does not appear that he bad any presentiment of the im- 
provements of which the guitar ia susceptible. Dr 
Llacayo next adverted to Giuliani, the celebrated Italian 
professor, whose style of composition he characterised u 
of Sor. Of Ca- 



arked, I 



I sun-burnt Spain— a somewhat abrupt transition, lea- 
Tina; tbe hearer anxious for a repetition of the strain. 
They are not, like moat other melodies, wound up in a 
satisfactory close, but cease abruptly and at once, produ. 

upon the palate. Tbe guitar Is transferred to another 
hand as instinctively as we fill up another glass. 

Of all modern instruments, the guitar la most thickly 
clustered wltb pleasing and poetical 



* Moon 



call. 



stillan— of Ven 



e Of II 



if tbe South. And 
ever and anon, the merry imp Sciplo nods laughingly to 
as amid these stately and grateful forms — just as he did 
when In a prattling mood be deprived his liege lord Gil 
Bias of his siesta. lint above all does the guitar remind 
na of (ha days, long long ago, when we aat in the time 
of vintage amid tbe vineyards which overhang tbe "broad 
bine Rhine," and heard a fair-haired German aing of the 
water-spirit whose excelling loveliness lured the i 






. the 



King of Thule's enduring love— tush ! We must break 
off, or our editorial itarchnesa will dissolve in one melt- 
las; glow of tender reminiscences. 

We bave said enough to convince the reader tbat we 
bare good reason to love this little instrument. In which 
there ia so " mocb exquisite music" — we hope enough to 
convert them to our views, if indeed they possibly could 
entertain any others. It was with 
they may believe us, that we saw . 



need a 



ended to all who were desirous of m 

Dr Llacayo illustrated bis history of the guitar, and 
is review of the merits of the different composers and 
srfortners, by upwards of twenty songs and thirty pieces, 

vii composition. In truth, beauty, and spirit, we have 
jver heard any thing equal to his performance. 



' chlvalroi 



ber native fountain — whose free-bom spirit rendered 
Mm too dangerous a neighbour to be endured by the dark 
power to whom It has been given for a time to brood over 
bis native Spain — stand forth as the propagator of musi- 
cal tenets akin to our own. There was something 
extremely novel and pleasing in the Idea of lectures upon 
tbe merits of an Instrument, accompanied by specimens 
of its capabilities, by one who was admitted on all bands 
to be one of its greatest masters. The first of these lec- 
ture*, delivered In the Hopetoun Rooms last Saturday, 
waa a rich treat to the lovers of music — to the beautiful 
and the noble wbo gathered to hear it. 

Dr Llacayo commenced his lecture by endeavouring to 



THE WALCH 

By a Medical Officer. 

Whin- day broke on the morning of the 39th of July, 
the low shores or Holland were visible to tbe naked eye. 

till about mid-day, when we lay to for a short time. Wo 
shortly afterwards bore away towards Flushing, The 
appearance of the coast waa extremely sterile. As ire 

small towns. In the evening a large fleet appeared at a 
distance, but was soon lost sight of again. 

Next day, (Sunday,) while lying off Blankenberg, our 
attention was early arrested by the manoeuvres of a gun- 
brig, which was seeu standing in pretty close to the shore, 
apparently for the purpose of reconnoitring. She waa 
fired at several times from one of the enemy's batteries, 
but without any effect. About 6 o'clock r. x. we recei- 
ved a copy of the orders for our disembarkation, and the 
plan of attack. We found that we were to land 10 m 






rfylng 



ookad 



t Spain 



y of tl 



If we rightly under <tood him, he claimed for it an anti- 
quity higher than that of the flrst Roman invasion. But 
the full force of hla argument was directed against the 
supposition, that the instrument was of Moorish origin — 
as opinion which he most satisfactorily disproved. The 



i with 

three waters. It was arranged that the sixth brigade 
should land first. The fifth waa to follow, and attack a 
different point, if the regiments first landed were success- 
ful, or to support them if they failed. This plan caused 
considerable disappointment, and excited some grumbling 

both among the officers and men of the tb ; for wa 

bad been led to believe that the pott of honour waa to bo 

On the morning of the 31st, however, we were all on 

pressed by tbe men, on being informed tbat they were to 
land wltb their great-coats and haversacks only. At half 
past nine a. m. we weighed anchor, the transports con- 
taining tbe sixth brigade taking the lead, and those os 
board of which we were, following In the wake of the 
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Circe frigate* About 1 1, a gun-brig stood In towards 
the shore, and received some shots from a battery, se- 
veral of which passed over her. Some shells also were 
discharged, bat they all burst in the air. About IS, 
we east anchor. We could see no signs of any steps 
being taken to land the sixth brigade ; orders were, how- 
ever, given to dine at one, lest we should still land. We 
spent a long, listless, and dreary afternoon. Every thing 
had been packed up, and our usual occupations laid aside. 
Oar minds bad been bent for entering immediately into 
action, and the whole day had passed as inactively as if 
we had been lying off a friendly coast. We lay stretched 
upon the deck in perfect apathy. 

The morning of the 1st of August broke beautifully— 
wind and tide were in our favour — and yet there was 
not the smallest preparation for landing. We bad now 
been three days in full view of the enemy's coast, and 
apparently no nearer our object than the moment we 
sailed from England. The contrast between this morn- 
ing and that of the preceding day was very striking. The 
former was all bustle and activity— every man in busy 
preparation — officers and men adjusting their accoutre- 
ments with a degree of care almost approaching to cox- 
combry—all eager for the fight. The latter was dull 
and inactive-— all of us as devoid of interest in what might 
he going on as if we but watched for a breeze to carry us 
back to Deal. 

We now learned the reason of all this delay. The 
Marquis of Huntly bad addressed a requisition to the 
commanders of the men-of-war for a sufficient number 
of boats to land at one time 8000 men. He was told 
that they could only give boats for 600. The Marquis 
refused to land his men in such numbers as must have 
rendered them inevitably a sacrifice to the enemy. This 
want of concert and right understanding between the 
commanders of the land and sea forces, was the first symp- 
tom of that wretched want of due organization In the ex- 
pedition, which mast have rendered fruitless a more ra- 
tional undertaking. 

About 11 a. m., we were roused from our apathy by 
the sound of firing, which was heard very distinctly, and 
which seemed to come from the direction in which we knew 
Flushing to be situated. It gradually became louder and 
more frequent, leading us to infer that some part of our 
troops had invested Flushing. About half past three, a 
dense black smoke was observed to arise in the same di- 
rection. At she in the evening, a burst of flame was dis- 
covered, which continued visible for nearly half an hour. 
These indications that our companions were engaged, 
while we fretted in inactivity like hounds in the leash, 
occupied a good deal of our attention during the day ; 
not so much, however, as to prevent our observing that 
the battery which on the day appointed for our landing 
was mounted with only two guns, had now double the 
number ; and that small parties of the enemy showed 
themselves at different points of the coast* The general 
in command of our brigade, informed our colonel, that 
he believed the intention to land where we now lay had 
been abandoned. We continued, however, at anchor till 
the morning of the 4th. 

I was that day rooted from my hard couch by the re- 
port of several guns. On looking out, I saw the sun 
rising with a splendour that gave a charm even to the 
sterile coast before 'me. A frigate and gun-brig were 
approaching the shore, upon the wonted duties of recon- 
noitring and sounding, and the guns I had heard were 
discharged at them from the batteries. At 9 a. m., we 
weighed anchor, and crept along at some distance 
from the shore, in the wake of Commodore Owen. The 
gnn-brigs, which from time to time stood in for the pur- 
pose of sounding, were repeatedly fired at by the batteries 
as we sailed along. We came again to an anchor off 
Catsand, about five or six miles from Flushing. The 
roar of artillery came loud and frequent from that quar- 
ter. We could even see a frigate and gun-brig very near 



the batteries before the town, keeping up a smart fire. 
We continued gazing at this interesting spectacle till 
about seven, when the increasing haziness of the weather, 
and finally a torrent of rain, effectually shut it out from 
our view. Shortly before we turned in, an extensive 
flame was discovered apparently in the neighbourhood of 
Flushing. It burst forth suddenly, as if produced by the 
explosion of some combustible matter. We retired to 
rest, hoping that this event, the precise nature of which 
we knew not, might be such as to facilitate the reduction 
of Flushing. 

On the morning of the 5th, we again got under weigh. 
A great quantity of smoke continued to rise from the spot 
whence we judged the flame of last night to proceed. We 
were under the necessity of tacking repeatedly In the nar- 
row channel off Catsand, and made but little way. At 
last, the wind continuing to increase, and the frigate ob- 
serving that our transport, in common with many others, 
was unable to make head against it, gave the signal to come 
to anchor, which we did, not far from the place whence we 
sailed in the morning. Just before this, we had nearly 
run foul of one of the transports. To add to oar annoy- 
ances, our store of fresh provisions was nearly exhausted, 
and we had every prospect of being confined to G. R., 
or Ring's Own— which seemed to us a most inadequate 
representative of royalty. We were, however, spared 
this addition to our miseries. A deputation from our 
mess, having waited upon the captain to bargain for the 
purchase of a sheep, Lis private property, was most gra- 
ciously received, and the treaty ratified. At the moment 
when our ambassadors returned, most of us were jour- 
nalising, and it was agreed to enter the event upon re- 
cord, as the most important which had occurred during 
our voyage. 

The trials of the day were, however, not yet at an end. 
The wind continued to increase, and the skies to assume 
a lowering aspect. The rain fell in torrents, without 
abating the force of the gale. For the first time in my 
life I witnessed a storm at sea. The ship lay among 
sand-banks, off an enemy's coast, and one with which the 
whole crew seemed unacquainted ; the waves tossing in 
wild commotion, and every cloud which the fierce wind 
drove heavily across the sky, looking as if charged with 
a second deluge. The decks, usually so crowded, were 
deserted by all but the captain and seamen. The wares, 
breaking over our bows, fell upon deck like tbe fall of a 
cataract. A vessel near us parted with two anchors— 
we had given her up for lost, but fortunately she bad 
another on board. 

Amid all the terrors of the scene, there was something 
ludicrous in our situation in the cabin. The wind blew 
right ahead, and the vessel, instead of pitching, kept roll- 
ing most abominably. Sea-sickness, the seldom-failing 
companion of landsmen on such occasions, visited most of 
my messmates. Every motion of tbe vessel brought an- 
other crash, and the human contents of the cabin were 
rolled to and fro among the portmanteaus and chairs, 
without any ceremony. Those who slept on tbe floor 
were puzzled to find where they bad shifted to. I had 
the misfortune to be near a cupboard, where some pease 
had been carelessly stowed away. On the occasion of one 
most tremendous jolt, they escaped from their confinement, 
and rolling round where I lay, a large detachment insi- 
nuated themselves under my cot, and till daybreak I kept 
driving about with every lurch of the ship, like a chair 
upon castors. 

Towards four in the morning, the storm began to 
abate, and by ten all was again tranquil. A great many 
of the vessels around us had hoisted signals of distress, the 
Argus, our head-quarter ship, among tbe rest. When 
the rest of tbe fleet were getting under weigh, she made 
no preparations to depart. During the night she had 
lost two cables, and just as she had parted with the last, 
was run foul of by another ship, during a heavy sea. We 
were hailed by a transport, and learned that the whole of 
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Waleheren was In oar possession except Flashing ; and 
that Middleburgb, the capital, bad been can for three 
day*. We were now retracing oar steps, but, owing to 
•or ressel being a slow sailer, and ill manned, we were 
continually falling astern. The batteries on shore kept 
irtng at the ships as they passed up the channel, but with 
little effect. 

On Sunday the 6th, the whole fleet, with the exception 
of the vessels under the convoy of the Circe, stood over 
for Walcheren. We followed not long after, and a little 
after mid-day come to anchor off Der Haak, a town in 
that island, amidst a numerous and powerful fleet* The 
ships lay so close together, that their masts presented 
exactly the appearance of a large and dark forest. We 
could take in, at a mere casual glance, no less than 20 
or 25 ships of the line, with an immense number of fri- 
gates, gon-brlgs, transports, &c It was here that the 
certain intelligence reached us of the defeat of the Aus- 
trian*, and their submission to Bonaparte. It was also 
reported that the Emperor had already returned to Paris. 
A snoot tremendous so. oall came on in the afternoon, at- 
by thunder and lightning, and the heaviest rain I 
itnesssd. All passed away, however, almost im- 
mediately, and did no harm. 

The morning of the 7th found us still at anchor ; but 
abont one o'clock the master of the transport came on 
soard with the intelligence that we were to proceed im- 
mediasgly to the island of South Bevdand. We weighed 
anchor accordingly. 



FINE ARTS. 



EXHIBITION OF THE 8COTTI8H ACADEMY. 

To judge by the hurried glance of these pictures which 
rare able to take on Thursday, this Exhibition is one 
of the best which we hare seen in Edinburgh. There is 
Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of Brougham ; Etty's 
" Judith leering the Tent ; n landscapes, by Thomson ; a 
scene from the moors, by Simpson ; Lauder's Master of 
Ravenswood, which gained the prize at Liverpool ; Har- 
vey's Covenanters ; Kidd's Chimney Sweeps playing the 
devil with cold water amid frost and snow ; portraits, land- 
scapes, and fancy-pieces innumerable. It strikes us that 
we shall make our bow at the breakfast table this morning 
very appropriately, in order to lend our aid in deciding the 
very important question, " Whether to visit the Exhibi- 
tion to-day or not ?" Certainly ! This is one of Edin- 
burgh's gayest gala days — the holyday of art—the day on 
which the e&te of our citizens make their bow to the 
Muse of Painting. You cannot be absent. There is 
beauty on the walla, and mirth and beauty en the floor. 
Yon will see ladies and gentlemen who come to look at 
their own pictures ; young men who come to look at the 
ladies ; and artists who come to see how the sales go on. 
And bustling through the throng, there will be the pom- 
pous man of monies who fancies hhnself a Metxenas, be- 
cause he expends ten pounds per annum on a picture ; and 
the "good-natured man," who, himself unable to buy, drags 
np the reluctant millionaire to the object of ak admiration, 
and Indulges in the pleasiug delusion, that if he cannot 
purchase himself he is the cause of purchasing in others. 
" And is this fitting homage for art ?" Oh, yes ! Be- 
lieve us, that amid all this flutter and frivolity, there are 
deep and passionate worshippers. The throng that fol- 
lows a monarch's triumphal car — the crowds which jostle 
on high festivals in the temples of the land, may not be 
all of them loyal and pious, but there is a leaven of true 
hearts among them, and, for the moment at least, every 
breast throbs with generous emotion* 



THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

Axothes document has appeared in the same 
id, to our conviction, from the same source at 



quarter, 
i that to 



which we last week directed our readers' attention. Wo 
are quite satisfied to let the matter rest as it now stands. 
If any person of common understanding will take the 
trouble to peruse the two papers which have appeared in 
the Journal, and the two which have appeared in the 
Mercury, we are willing to abide by his decision. On 
quitting this subject for the present, (we pledge ourselves 
to revert to it year after year, until our object is accom- 
plished,) we have only one remark to make. Our object 
is simple and avowed — to promote, as far as In us Ilea, 
art in our native land. We have attacked the vices of 
an institution ; and if ever we have alluded to iodivU 
duals, it was because they were so identified with it an 
to render them inseparable, or because their own imper- 
tinence forced them upon our notice. The object of eejr 
adversary (be he who he may) has been (and for the 
proof of this we refer to the tenor of his own papers) to 
evade the broad and general question, in the first place, 
by breaking it down into a number of unimportant, and 
frequently irrelevant details, during the discussion of 
which the main object might be forgotten ; and, secondly, 
by converting (if possible) the discussion Into a p er sonal 
quarrel. We will not indulge him so far as to give in 
to either snare. The question at issue is : — " Is it, or 
is It not, necessary to re-model the Royal Institution upon 
more* liberal principles?" From this point all the petty 
artifices of the Directors, or their auxiliaries, shall not 
divert ua. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 

EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY OP ANTIQUASIES. 

Monday Evening, February 14, 1831. 
Carain J. D. Boswall, R.N. in the Chair. 

Preterit, — Drs Carson, Alison, Hibbei%Borth wick, Keith, 
Monerleff ; Messrs Allan, Graham, Dalyell, Gordon, J. 
T. Gibson-Cralff, Maidment, Pltcairn ; Lieut- Col. Mil- 
ler, Captain J. E. Alexander, &c &c &c, with a num- 
ber of visitors. 

Cheistian Eeasmos Rase, L.L.D., Protestor of Lite- 
rary History in the (Jin versity of Copenhagen, was una- 
nimously elected an Honoeaey Mem bee of the Society. 

A number of donations received since last meeting were- 
announced by the curator, particularly the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, lu 16 vols. 4*0, a gift from that' 
learned Body. 

Mr Gregory, Secretary, then proceeded to read a notice 
of the discovery, in the month of August lost, of the re- 
mains of the bones, ooron, and shroud of a child, in a cavity 
in the wall of the Palace, Castle of Edinburgh. Comma, 
niceted by Captain James Edward Alexander, Cor. Mem. ■ 
S. A. Scot. Some of the bones, and a fragment of the 
silken shroud, with the letter J embroidered on It, also s o me 
fragments of the coffin, were exhibited to the meeting. The 
workmen who made the discovery state, that on the most 
entire part of the coffin the letters J. R. were visible, the 
first quite distinct. This singular discovery will, no doubt, 
exercise the ingenuity of our historical antieaariee. 

The Secretary then read a letter from Sir David Ersklee, 
F.S.A. Scot, describing a Roman altar in fine preserva- 
tion, which was dug up on the 27th" January, 1890, in a 
field at New Abbey Steed, near Drygrange, Roxburgh- 
shire, on the property of Thomas Ted, Eos. It is 8 ieet 
7 inches in height, 15 inches in depth, and the same across 
the front ; and on it there appears the following inscription : 

Deo. Silvajto. 
Pko. salute, sua. xt. suoauM. 
Caius. Domitiavus. xx. Lao. 
V. V. V. S. L, L. M. 



The vexillation of the 20th Legion was employed in. 
building Antoninus' Wail, and the head-quarters of the Le- 
gion may have been at Trimoitfium (on the Eildou bilk*} 
during the progress of that undertaking. Sir David conjee- : 
tuns the date of the altar to be about the year 140 of our 



The next and concluding paper was a notice by Mr Gre- 
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gory, of the proceeding* of the University Commission in 
1690, relative to the learned David Gregorie, the friend of 
Newton and colleague of Halley, who was at that time 
Professor of Mathematics in Edinburgh. 

This Commission was appointed soon after the Revolu- 
tion to visit the universities not to determine the relative 
merits of the professors as men of science and learning, nor 
•with any view to the real interests of these seminaries, bat 
to ascertain the fitness of certain individuals to hold their 
offices from their political creeds, from the church they 
attended, or from their readiness to take certain tests pro- 
posed by the commissioners, and authorized by Parliament. 
The proceedings of the commission, at least of the more 
violent party in it, which consisted chiefly of Presbyterian 
divines, headed by the Rev. David Williamson, showed that 
regard for civil and religious liberty which might have been 
expected from the avowed objects of the visitation. Many of 
the professors were arraigned upon charges wh ich could never 
have been credited for an instant, except at a time of great 
political excitement ; and, to crown all, the Commission 
requested informers to come forward against the obnoxious 
individuals, who were thus required to plead to anonymous 
charges. Several of the professors were expelled ; but the 
subject of this notice was more fortunate. He was not, 
indeed, spared the annoyance of grossly scandalous and 
calumnious, even puerile, charges, tending to ruin his 
character in every point— charges which he refuted in so 
triumphant a manner, as (in his own words) to put " the 
very ministers out of countenance;" but his character stood 
so high as a teacher of mathematical science, and as the first 
public teacher who had introduced the Newtonian philo- 
sophy into the schools, that the Town Council, although 
sufficiently well inclined to do so, durst not press his de- 
privation. For the short time which he remained in Edin- 
burgh after this period, he was continually harassed and 
importuned to take the oaths, which he as constantly and 
steadily refused to do. Hearing, in 1691, of a vacancy at 
Oxford, he declared himself a candidate, and was, almost 
without opposition, elected Savilian Professor of Astronomy 
there, in place of Dr Bernard. The Town Council of 
Edinburgh, and the reverend divines in the Commission, 
may share the merit of depriving our University of one of 
its brightest ornaments. Several extracts from a journal 
kept by this gentleman during the period abovementioned 
were also read, from which we select the following anec- 
dotes :— 

" It was," says Gregorie, " hotly disputed in the Com- 
mission, whether tendency to Cariesianism be such an error 
ss to infer deprivation against the suspected person ;* and 
only by one vote, Sir W. Hamilton's, was it decided that 
it is not. 

" One day, while the examination of witnesses against 
some of the professors was proceeding before the Commis- 
sion, the divines were turning over the different class- 
books, and according to Mr Gregorie, they complained hor- 
ribly on [against] buying the Tacitus and Livy of the Del- 
phin classics ; but when they came to Calder wood's His- 
tory of the Church of Scotland, they said, that indeed was 
a book for a bibliotheque, and preferred it to the other two." 

We would prolong our extracts from this interesting 
paper, did our space permit ; but we hope that Mr Gre- 
gory will allow it to be printed in the Transactions of the 
Society. 

A paper announced for this evening, by Mr D. Laing, 
on the state of the Fine Arts in Scotland during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, was necessarily deferred 
to the next meeting, and we have no doubt that it will 
prove highly interesting. 
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The fifth soirie of this Institution, during the present 
was held on Monday, when Dr Scouler read a 
sketch of the progress of Natural History during the last 
year. He commenced by stating, that from the increasing 
number of cultivators of the natural sciences, the accumula- 
tion of new facts was advancing in a corresponding ratio, 
and that it was therefore necessary to restrict the attention 
of the meeting to a few of the more important discoveries. 

In the department of geology, he gave an account of the 
interesting views of M. Elie de Beaumont, ou the relative 
ages of mountains. As all the strata which contain animal 
or vegetable remains, must have been deposited originally in 

• This was Mr Cunningham, Professor of Logic 



horizontal layers, and as many of them are now found to 
rest in very highly inclined planes, it is obvious that they 
must have been elevated at a later period than that of their 
deposit. Had it been otherwise, organic remains would 
now be found in greatest abundance at the least inclined 
part, or, in other words, at the base of the mountains. Re- 
flecting on this circumstance, it occurred to M. Elie de 
Beaumont, that a careful study of the di.'.'ereut strata 
thrown around mountains, would afford valuable data for 
ascertaining the relative ages of the different hills; and, 
prosecuting his researches, he arrived at the unexpected 
conclusion, that the loftiest mountains are often those which 
have been the most recently elevated ; that Ben Nevis, for 
example, and Mount Jura, on the continent, are of much 
earlier origin than the Andes, or the Himalaya Mountains. 
We find that the oolitic strata, which in England are nearly 
horizontal, are in Mount Jura highly inclined, and, in 
fact, nearly perpendicular. This mountain must, therefore, 
have been elevated after the deposition of the oolitic, but 
before the formation of the tertiary strata, which has not 
been disturbed by its rise. On the other hand, as the ter- 
tiary strata are of a more recent origin than the oolitic, and 
have been elevated in like manuer around Mont Perdu, it 
is obvious that this mountain is of later origin than Mount 
J ura. By an induction of the same kind, we ascertain that 
the Andes are of more recent elevation than any European, 
or Asiatic mountains. As this immense chain of moun- 
tains is studded with volcanoes yet in full activity, and as 
it is the general opinion that volcanic agency has been the 
power which elevated mountains, the abundance of unex- 
tinguished fires in the Andes is another presumption in 
favour of the views of M. de Beaumont. These opinions, 
said Dr Scouler, are bold and magnificent; and coming 
from an eminent geologist, who has made au extensive 
series of observations, to confirm his views by the only 
evidence the subject admits of, cannot fail to attract the 
attention of geologists. 

The rest of Dr Scouler's discourse was occupied by an 
exposition of the anatomical views of M. Geoffroy St 
Hilaire, for whose talents and ingenuity the speaker ex- 

Eressed the highest admiration, although he could not adopt 
is opinions to their full extent. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

TO AURA. 

By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 

Theie music started never 

A tender, trembling tear, 
But died away for ever, and for ever, 

On the cold, careless ear. 

Thy music storm'd the soul of love 

Over bis hallow'd home, 
Gave passion, like a bird, to roam 

In tempest, whirling to the heaven above. 

Strange were the thoughts that came 

Under its peerless spell, 
When frenzy-fired in flame 

Thy music-witchery fell : 

Thoughts of the spirit-girl, 
That bade the quivering chord 
Ring to the silver anthem, pour'd 

Through rows of living pearl. 

Thou must have done ; the dream 
Ends with one more — one strain 

Of tearless mirth — one soften'd gleam 
Of music on the brain ! 

For some unbodied image still 

Haunts my mad heart, more pale than thee : 
Break the wild vision with a thrill 

Of mirth and mockery .' 
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ON THE DBATH OF THE REV. DR THOMSON. 
By W. M. Hetheringtoiu 
" How are the mighty fallen !" 

Where is the arm that wont to wield 
In Zion's cau«e the two-edged sword? 

That bore aloft Faith's blazing shield, 
That fought the battles of the Lord, 

That wared the Red -cross armies on, 

And shook the Dragon- foe's dark throne ? 

" How are the mighty fallen !" 

The eye that never knew to quaii 
Beneath the glance of proudest foe ; 

The breast that bade the contest hail, 
Untaught the pulse of fear to know,— 

That dreadless eye lies quench 'd in death, 

That breast has heaved its latest breath. 

" How are the mighty fallen !" 

The voice that woke the cry of war 
Against Sin's black embattled line, 
'•'An iTtongued thunders peal'd afar, 

Denouncements of dread wrath divine,-— 
Yet joy'd to tell, in milder tone, 
Of peace and love — that voice is gone. 

" How are the mighty fallen !" 

O • ye on whom that eagle-eye 

Dwelt with the fondness of a dove ! 

O ! ye for whom that heart beat high, 
With the strong throbs of manly love ! 

To whom that voice was ever kind, 

May God your broken hearts upbind ! 

" How are the mighty fallen !" 

And thou, my Country! where is he 
Whose bosom glow'd with all the fires 

Of civil, sacred Liberty, 

That burn'd within our martyr-sires, 

When they steel, rack, and flames defied, 

And, glorying in their tortures, died ! 

" How are the mighty fallen !" 

Fallen though our Champion, dry the tear ! 

His mighty name can never die ; 
While freedom to man's soul is dear, 

While error shrinks from truth' t clear eye. 
While God's pure Word speaks peace to earth, 
So long shall live his thrice great worth ! 
Go, Great One, to thy rest ! 



LITERARV CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



The Literary Gasette announce* that the Quarterly Reviewers 
msb to put forth another number of their journal this month. We 
am from another quarter, that they have ft in contemplation to 
abbah an extra number as often at the interest of the material* 
ley have on hand warrant* such a step. 

A new religious periodical is announced ; the first number to ap- 
tar on the 26th of this month. It is to be published weekly, and 
so tn monthly parts. The title is. The Christian's Magaaine, or 
'eealy Miscellany of Reliffiou* Essays, Anecdotes, Literature, Ac 
An interesting Memoir of Bradbury, author of the Mystery of God- 
seas, &c, by the Rev. John Brown, Whitburn, is on the eve of 
abucation at Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

Part VII. of Sir William Gell's Pompeiana will be published on 
kfftr-t of March. 

Mr Power, author of the " Lost Heir,'* is about to publish a novel 
saw the singular title of " The King's Secret." 
Lord Mahon has nearly ready his " War of the Spanish Succes- 
sa (1701-14.)" This work will derive much new information from 
it MS. papers and correspondence of General Stanhope, at one 
asas Commander-in-chief of the British army in Spain, and after- 
avis (as Earl Stanhope) First Lord of the Treasury in England. 
Leva If t^eant announces "Some Memorials of John Hampden, his 
arty, and Ttaaea," with Portrait, Autograph Letters, Ace. 



Colonel Bouchette will publish, during the present month, a Top* 
graphical and Statistical Description of the British Dominions in 
North America; including Observations on Land-Granting and 
Emigration. 

Mbbtixob or Literary and Scientific Societies during 

THB WaBK COMMENCING SATURDAY, 19m FbBRUARV W«T- 

nerian Society, this day at Two p. m.— Royal Society, Monday, 21st 
February, at Eight p. m. 

We learn from Elfin, that Mr Calvert, Lecturer on Belles Lettres 
and Teacher of Elocution at King's College, Old Aberdeen, has 
announced his intention of delivering a course of lectures in the for- 
mer city during the months of May and ApriL 

Periodical* and Pamphlets,— This department of literature 
is far too extensive to admit of our bestowing more than occasional 
rapid glances upon it. Owing to the late snow, some of our periodi- 
cals have this month been rather late of coming to hand. The 
Monthly Magazine contains a happy imitation of L. E. L.'s poetry. 
The Lady's Magazine might, for any thing we can see about it but 
the fashions for the month, be called the Gentleman's —Our 8eots 
Law Chronicle goes on improving in spirit and talent. It has lately 
added Reports of the Appeal Cases decided in the House of Lord*, 
an important accession. As a collection of Scotch Law Reports, it is 
now almost every thing that could be wished.— The first Number of 
a periodical, entitled " Library of the Fine Arts,** has just come W 
head. Its professed object is to afford the artist and amateur infor- 
mation rrspecting the Fine Arts, both of past and present times, in 
a cheap and accessible form. The first number promises wiU. We 
intend to keep an eye upon this work, and give our opinion of it as 
soon as two or three months have confirmed or destroyed our favour- 
able auguries. — We are not quite certain whether the Gasetterr of 
Scotland, by the brothers Chambers, ought to be considered a period- 
ical, and will therefore place it between works of that class and the 
pamphlets. The third part, which has Just come to hand, is wor- 
thy of its predecessors. With several blunders, which have been 
most relentlessly pointed out to the public, this work is better 
calculated than any we have yet seen to diffuse through every class 
of Scottish society. Information respecting our native country.— We 
noticed cursorily last week a letter to the Lord Advocate, by the 
author of certain political letters published at Glasgow, with the 
signature of Lucius Vents. These letters we had not then seen, but 
we have since glanced over a copy forwarded to us by the author, 
and find them composed in a manly and sensible spirit, expressed in 
an energetic and polished style.— The Rev. R. Wainer has published 
a pamphlet, exhorting the nation to confidence in the present ministry. 
We have nothing to object to his arguments, and certainly have no 
intention to discuss the question, but feel much inclined to sing, 

" Be sure whatever king shall reign, 
I'll be the Vicar of Bray, Sir !" 

Association forth b Encouragement or LrrsnATtran.— The 
rules submitted to a general meeting of this body by their provisional 
committee, and unanimously approved of, are in the course of cir- 
culation. The Association is not to consist of less than 200 members* 
each to be responsible for L30, forming in all a capital of L. 10,000. 
A deposit of L. 10 is to be paid by each member on entry, and the 
committee of management are authorised to commence operations as 
soon as 100 shares have been subscribed. The Association proposes to 
encourage literature, by bearing the expense of publishing works of 
merit in every branch of literature, whose authors may be unable to 
do so themselves. Their only objects are, to benefit the author, and 
secure the members against loss. The account of every work pub- 
lished shall be made up within six months from the time of publica- 
tion, or as soon after as possible — the actual expenses discharged, and 
the author remunerated in the following ratio : out of the first L.K o; 
at 50 per cent; out of the second, at 65 per cent; out of the third, 
at 75 per cent ; out of all sums exceeding L.300, at 90 per cent The 
remainder will be carried to the account of the Association. In the 
event of a second edition being called for, the author shall have the 
privilege of purchasing back the copyright, at a price to be fixed by 
the committee, with reference to the avowed principles of the Asso- 
ciation. No publisher or bookseller is eligible as a member of the 
committee of general management. In the event of a dissolution of 
the Association, it stands pledged to appropriate any balance stand- 
ing at its credit to the benefit of distressed authors and their families. 
The laws of the Association are drawn up in a spirit of just jealousy 
of undue influence. Thomas Campbell has been appointed honorary 
secretary. 

Letter prom the Capx op Good Hope.— Cap*- Tom, 25th Oct, 
1830. — Our College, I am happy to say, promises well, two permanent 
professors having been found in the colony, both Scotchmen,— the- 
Rev. Mr Pears, a gentleman who, about eighteen months ago, came 
out to assume the pastoral charge of our countrymen at Glen-Lynden, 
but who, inconsequence of disappointments experienced, was obliged 
to resign his situation there ; and a Mr Inncs, formerly government 
teacher for the district of Hltenhage. Another professor is daily 
expected from Holland, whose place is filled, pro tempore, by the 
Rev. Mr Fairre, one of the ministers of the Dutch church. The 
ultimate object of this foundation is to afford the inhabitants of the 
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colony the munof acquiring instruction in die higher branches of 
science and literature ; but at present the directors conine their 
ellbft* toward« elbffdlnf them » Uberal «lem«tUary eduoatkiD, beinf 
anxious to ascertain whether the subscriptions will enable them to 
aupport mors than the number of professors now engaged. The kst 
public examination, in August afforded the utmost satisfaction, and 
the number of pupils is at present upwards of 130.— Amongst the 
literary characters at the Cape, Old Scotland can boast of a fair pro- 
portion. Greig's paper, and the Literary Gaaette, (a work lately 
commented, and of average talent,) are each conducted by flweah 
man. The two secretaries of the South African Institution for the 
promotion of Science and Literature, are likewise Scotchmen. One 
of the secretaries of the Literary Society, and several of our best 
writers and speakers, claim their origin from the Land of Cakes.— 
Dr Phillip, since his return, has met with most unkind treatment. 
His work has been criticised In the most severe manner, and he him. 
ealf, In a weekly paper called the South African, held up to pub- 
lie scorn and contempt. The prosecution for libel, I regret to say, 
has gone against him, and he has been cast in damages to the amount 
of £100, which, together with the expenses, will make his loss about 
£U0fl No favour was shown the good cause he was engaged in, 
and the veracity ef the friend. Thomas Pringle, from whom he Dad 
the information respecting Maekay, was entirely kept out of view. 
Of this, however, you will perhaps hoar more, as Lushington and 
noma others of the ablest lawyers, have agreed to take up the case 
gratkv— Our Governor, also a Scotchman, seems still to study the 
good of the colony. He is likely to immortalise himself by road- 
making. In November last, a very excellent one, over the Hottentot 
Holland Mountains, was opened. It is called Sir Lowry*s Pass. He 
Is busy with others of equal importance. 

Theatrical Gasrh*.— The King's Theatre has opened with II Bin. 
•tor* 41 Srstyna, in which Madame Vespermann has made her debut 
at JUsJaa. The lady was labouring under a severe cold, and there* 
lore scarcely a fair subject for criticism ; but the majority of the 
aritiea seem to anticipate in her rather a respectable than an eminent 
wperstie performer.— Mis* Sidney has appeared at the Olympic, in 
the character of Leonthu, in Amsworth's burletta, " The Lost Son ;" 
the part previously sustained by Miss Foote. She has been favour- 
ably received.— The interior of the Queen's Theatre is nearly an 
«xact copy of the late English Opera Houses— A Monsieur Bouffe 
has appeared la the French company now performing at the Hay- 
market. Htoengagetnent is understood to beonly for twelve nights. He 
ti described to us as a man of great talent and modetty.—A meeting of 
seventy dramatic authors lately took place at Paris, for the purpose 
of appointing a special committee, consisting of six literary men, and 
three theatrical managers, to offer their remarks to the Committee 
of Deputies charged with the consideration of the proposed law 
regarding the theatres.— A new afterpiece hss been produced upon 
our own boards, smart and clever, and what is, perhaps, as much to 
the purpose, well acted, but of that light character which scarcely 
avmaade, or indeed admits, of a regular criticism. It is called 
«• Love In Wrinkles;" and the chief parts are sustained by Miss 
Jarman. and by Mason, Hooper, and BrindaL " Fasio" is still 
kept back by the attractions of " Cinderella." Two new pieces are 
announced, " Reparation Separation," and " The Romance of a 
Day." The manager is exerting himself, and will, we trust, find 
that it is his interest to do so. 

Our readers will observe with pleasure, that Miss Elisa Paton gives 
a Concert on the evening of the 4th proximo, on which occasion, we 
smderstand, she will be powerfully supported. 

Weekly List op Performances. 
February 12 — 18. 
Sat. Cinderella, 4 The Child ofNatwe. 
Mow. Do. $ Perfection. 
Tubs. Do. IsheJeatouet Sf WiUtam Thornton. 
Wan. Do. 4 Love In Wrinkle*. 
Tuuas. Do. 4/ The ChUd of Nature. 
Fat. Do. 4- The Weathercock. 

TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
A wumbee of reviews are deferred for want of room. 
Our Correspondent, W. J. M. B. will observe, upon re-perusing 
the two passages he has submitted for our Judgment, that the ideas 
sought to be expressed by the two poets are diametrically opposite. 
When Burns says— 

" The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed," 
he wishes to paint the complete, though momentary, annihilation of 
darkness by the vivid bursts of light. When Shakspeare says— 

" And ere a man can say— Behold I 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up," 
ha seeks to paint the complete disappearance of the light. The 
word "swallow" is a bold figurative substitute for " absorb.** Burns 
tells us that the light for a moment absorbed the darkness : Shak- 
s|ieare,truUu^eda>lines8permanenUyaA«or6erfthenght. Both 
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ASSEMBLY ROOMS, GEORGE STREET. 
MISS ELIZA PATON respectfully informs the 

Nobility, Gentry, and the Public in general, that her CON- 
CERT will take place m the ASSEMBLY ROOMS, George Street, 
on Friday Evening, the 4th March, when she will be supported by 
all the talent. Vocal and Instrumental, which can possibly be 
obtained in this City. 

Particulars in future Advertisements and Bilkw— Tickets, 5a> each. 
to be had at the Music Shops, and at Steele's Lodgings, 63, 
Frederick Street. 

OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTRY. 



Out other Correspondents wfll exeunt «§ for a week. 



This day is published, 

In one very large volume, 8vo, with one hundred Engravings, 

price L. I, 5*., half bound, 

A SECOND EDITION OF 

THE OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consistiB* of a 

full Practical Diarlay of MANUFACTURING CHEM ISTRY, 
and of its detailed applications to every branch of Manufactures. 

Ry Samuel F. Gray, Esq. 

Author of " The Supplement to the Phaimacopsrla," Axe. £c. 

London : Hurst, Chance, and Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard. 

This day is published, in One thick Volume, crown 8vo, 
A New Edition of 

AIDS TO REFLECTION, IN THE FORMA- 

x * TION OF A MANLY CHARACTER, on the Several Grounds 
of PRUDENCE, MORALITY, and RELIGION. 
Py S. T. CoLBRiDGK, Esq. R.A., R.S.L. 
" This makes, that whatsoever here befalls, 
You in the region of yourself remain, 
Neighb'iing on Heaven ; and that no foreign land." 

Dawibl. 
London: Hitrsx, Chancjc, <k Co., 65, St Paul's Churchyard. 
Where may be had, by the same Author, 

An ESSAY on the CONSTITUTION of the 
CHURCH and STATE, according to the Idea of Each. Second 
Edition, price 10s. Gd. 

In the press. 

And speedily will be published. 

In one volume, ISmo, price Ts. 

THE DIDONIAD, 

A 
SEMI-VIRGILIAN NAUTIC EPIC, 

IN NINE CANTOS. 

Edited by PAUL HEIDI GER. Esq. 

Late Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. 

Genus amborum scindit se sanguine ab uao»— Ffrf. 
O Hy menace Hymen, 
Hymen, O Hymensee ! — CatulL 

Edinburgh: Ha wry Constablk, 19, Waterloo Place; and Hurst, 
Chance, and Co., London. 

In Atlas Quarto. 
Price L.T, 10s. Proofs, I~5, 8s. 

A SERIES of SUBJECTS from the WORKS of 

the Late R. P. BONN1NGTON. 

DRAWN ON STONE BY J. D. HABDTNG. 

*' The reviewing of these Sketches as they have made their appear- 
ance at various intervals, has been to us like so many green, spaas in 
the monotonous waste of criticism. They all betray tne quick and 
investigating eye, the rapid and energetic hand, and the plastic 
power of a varied genius. The whole collection has been beautifully 
Lithographed by Mr Harding." 

London : Printed for Jambs Carpbmtkr and Sow, Old Bond 
Street ; and Alexaicder Hill, 50, Prince's Street, Edinburgh. 

In one Volume Quarto, 
Price L 3, 3s. 

TtURNETS PRACTICAL HINTS on PAINT- 

ING. Illustrated by nearly One Hundred Etchings, from 
celebrated Pictures of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

*«• The Parts may be had separate, via. — On Composition, lis. 
—On Light and Shade, 18s~-On Colour, L.1, lis. 6dL 

•• To the Professor these remarks must be invaluable t and the Li* 
brary of no lover of the Fine Arts can henceforward be c onsi dere d 
complete without Mr Burnet's work/*— Literary Gazette. 

A very few Copies remain of the Royal Paper, with Proof Im- 
pressions of the Plates, and a Portrait or the Author. Price L.fl, ft. 

London : Printed for Janes Caipsntss and Sow, Ota Band 
Streets and ALnzaiton Uiu*50, Prince's Street, Edmbusgh. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



The Principles of Political Economy; with a Sketch of 
the Rise and Progress of the Science. By J. It. 
M'Culloch, Esq., Professor of Political Economy in 
the University of London: Second Edition. 8vo. Pp. 
563b London : Longman and Co. Edinburgh : 
William Tuit. 1830. 

Th? Quarterly Review. No. LXXXVIL January, 
J831. 

We have frequently repeated that it is our Intention to 
preserve our columns free from the vulgar disputes of 
party. We conceive literature and science subjects of so 
sacred a nature, that they must necessarily be debased 
the moment that the .transient interests of individual poli- 
ticians are mixed up with their discussion. Amid the 
fierce contest— the dark storm of contending factions that 
noir lours over our land, we wish our little brochure to 
remain like an oasis in the arid desert of political strife ; a 
domain where the eternal principles of abstract truth, the 
graces of imaginative literature, and playful chastisements 
of individual failings, alone shall be heard. We wish it 
to be a sort of neutral ground, upon which men of all fac- 
tions may linger with delight ; and recognising, at least, 
ane source of feeling in common with their opponents, 
evade the danger of forgetting, amid their broils, that 
they are possessed of one common humanity— children of 
the same soiL We should despise the man who, in a 
crisis like the present, could stand still, a tame and inac- 
tive looker-on ; but into this our sanctum sanctorum, the 
rude breath of party polities shall never be allowed to 



In accordance with these principles, we should have 
allowed the attack upon our modern political economists, 
in the January number of the Quarterly Review, as well 
as the innumerable sneers at the science with which 
almost every article in that number is so thickly sown 
— to pass unnoticed ; but that we conceive the Jesuiti- 
cal attempt to bolster up a cause, by attacking science 
whan it bears against a favourite system, i» rather over- 
stepping the not very puritanical latitude which we have 
been accustomed to concede to political disputants. We 
enter the field, not against Whig or Tory, but against 
the desperate sophist, who, finding himself worsted in an 
argument, seeks to conceal his failure by an attempt to 
perplex the judge's notions of right and wrong. We 
have no intention of following out all the shallow, flimsy, 
and often-refuted sophistries by which the reviewer 
attempts to throw an air of ridicule upon the science of 
political economy. It is our intention to lay before our 
vndam a brief popular sketch of the problems which that 
science attempts to solve, and of the truths which it has 
already succeeded in evolving. We wish to place it un- 
exaggerated, nndistorted, before their eyes ; convinced that 
. if we succeed in our attempt, their own good sense will 
convince them of its importance. 

The designation, " Political Economy," admirably in- 
; qTcalfa the object of the science : it is to ascertain the 
'©< raising and husbanding such supplies as are 



necessary for defraying the expenses of government, and 
the most available method of increasing them. In other 
words, the great object of the political economist is to 
devise a plan for securing to government the largest pos- 
sible share of the available wealth of the nation, in order 
to defray the expense incurred in maintaining social order, 
without crippling, by excessive demands, its productive 
energies. Such an investigation naturally divides itself 
into two branches. 

The first — the preliminary enquiry — respects the nature 
of wealth, the source or sources whence it is derived, the 
natural and necessary mode of its distribution. The 
scientific enquirer, who has formed to himself clear and 
definite notions of these points, is prepared to derive from 
them a series of important corollaries,— of which the 
most prominent is, How individual and national wealth 
may be most surely increased ? 

A firm foundation being thus laid, he is ready to pro- 
ceed to the second— the practical branch of his enquiry :— 
How the supplies desired by government may be most 
easily and economically levied ? How this necessarily dis- 
agreeable duty may be performed, with the least possible 
injury to the springs of that national wealth, from which 
alone this state income may be supplied ? 

Wheu thus stated, the limits of this science seem dis- 
tinct enough, and yet we find them continually misap- 
prehended and overstepped by those who have devoted 
themselves to its study. In the preliminary branch, we 
find a continual tendency to diverge from the true ques- 
tion before them into metaphysical disquisitions. Thus :-— 
It is necessary to start with clear notions of what U 
meant by the words value, wealth, &c, and to use them 
throughout all our investigations in the same distinct 
sense. But it is sufficient for this purpose that we have 
the clear, vulgar, common-sense apprehension of them. 
It is not necessary to bewilder ourselves with dialectical 
subtleties, such as, Whether there be such an entity as 
value entering into the composition of an article, or, 
whether it be a mere figment of our imagination ? or, 
How it comes that man should attribute to himself the 
power of appropriating external objects ? - Such mental 
exercises have their use in sharpening men's wits, but 
they lie beyond the province of political economy, and 
are of no direct use in solving any one of its problems. 

Again, in the second branch of the science, we occa- 
sionally find the professors of political economy stretch- 
ing its enquiries to subjects with which it has nothing to 
do. Political economy alone is incompetent to determine 
the question, What the state expenditure ought to he ? 
It can say no more than that it ought to be confined 
within the narrowest limits that the attainment of the 
ends for which government is instituted admits of. But 
these ends are determined by investigations of a higher 
class, which form the sciences of jurisprudence, ethics, 
and theology. The necessity of promoting the increase 
of national wealth, would dictate the reduction of state 
expenditure to a degree far beneath what is warrantable, 
when we consider the claims of yet higher interests of 
humanity. 

The limits which we have here fixed to the investir 
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gallon 

object* of its 

jet, on mora Intimate inspection, they will be found 
neither empty Dor on Important. The complex Mate lot* 
which society' has grown, renders It no easy matter to 
trace the presence und workings of a principle throughout 
mch varying phenomena. And although mere calcula- 
tion! of profit and loss, of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
may seem of tittle consequence In the eyes of fastidious 
and imaginative Individuals, yet it is with nations as 
with men — inattention to economical details, and conse- 
quent embarrassments, not unfrequeutl y lead to Immoral 
conduct and degradation. The observance of economy 
will not supply the place of moral principle ; but moral 
principle dictate* and require* the observance] of rigid 

By thus diet Inctly marking oat the end and aim of the 
seLenoe, we get rid at once of the many pony objections 
which hnv* been urged against it in sheer Ignorance, or a 
' yet won* spirit. It has nothing degrading in it. The 
. political economist doea not look upon man, as is falsely 
—111 In the Quarterly Review, In the light of a mare 
machine. He know* as well as hi* calumniator, that be 
has higher powers and a brighter destiny ; bat, in solving 
■ the problem which la proposed to him, he must for the 
Urn* lea** out of view the** facta. It is trot, that a 
knowledge of the doctrine* of political economy will not 
of lUelf constitute a statesman ; but it 1* one of his moat 
1* qualification*. It Is true, that many false 
u have bean maintained by economists, that there 
la yet gnat diversity of opinion among them ; but the 
same hold* true of moralists, and will the reviewer say 
that morality 1* all a fiction — adream? It istrue, thatany 
o«i* presuming to legislate upon the abstract principles of 
political eoonumy, without an extensive knowledge of the 
state of fooUty In a nation, would prove himself a pre- 
sumptuous sciolist i but w** it ever objected to the first 
Biz hook* of Euclid, that they did not teach the applica- 
tion of mathematics to physical science ? The men who 
■unit that ths conclusion* of politic*! economy are adverse 
to their opinions, and then attempt to get rid of then 
conclusions by such paltry equivocation*, give room to 
inspect that tiny are conscious of the hollowness of their 

This brief defense of so Important a science cannot, we 
think, be better followed up than by an examination of 
' * book which the Edinburgh Review has 
as "by much the best manual of political 
y that has yet been presented to the world." Of 
this eulogy, we have only to aay, that it la but * poor 
compliment to ths rest. Mr M'Ciillooh's eminence as a 
political economist, his merits as a zealous Illustrator and 
propagator of his fsvourite science, are loo generally ac- 
knowledged to leave any room to fear that hit reputation 
might suffer by its being generally known tbat one of his 
books is a failure: even although It were consistent with 
our character for impartiality, to evade the question, or 
although there were any possibility of permanently de- 
ceiving the public 

The truth Is, that Mr M' Culloch's mind Is not of the 
class which Is calculated to compose a good elementary 
treatise upon any science. He Is 
ed person, who generally manages to take 
his subject, often Illustrates it happily, and alleys enforce* | 
It with vigour and perseverance. But he Is deficient In ! 
that acutenes* which seise* readily, and defines satisfac- 
torily. He Is only able, by dint of Iteration, by frequent- 
ly returning to hi* subject, and setting it in all different 
kinds of light*, to effect what more happily constituted 
minds could do at once. He presents his facta under no 
many forms, that we are at last able to evolve the princi- 
ple for ourselves, — but this he never doe* for us. Hi* 
«,--" labour the source of wealth,"-— 
ic in point ; and still more decidedly that portion 
•fW*. second cheats* wWth Is devoted t» tb* el nidation 



of the nature and source of profit. Another great fault 
of our author, as an elementary writer, Is his tendency to 
diverge into polemical discussions. There arc many pas- 
sages in this book which would be interesting in the 
columns of the Scoltman, or the page* of the Edinburgh 
Review, but which are out of place In an institutional 
work. Lastly, he is deficient in systematic arrangement. 
While discussing the elementary principle* of value, 
wealth, fcc, be plunge* all at ones Into discussions re- 
specting " gluts," and "chartered banks." This Is as bad 
as if a mathematical teacher were to Introduce a treatise 
on optics between the 47th and 18th propositions of the 
first book of Euclid. Again, in utter defiance of all sa- 
tisfactory scientific arrangement, he manages to discuss 
indirectly In the course of his first book — on the " pro- 
duction and accnmnlatlon of wealth," — every topic which 
belongs to the third and fourth — on the " distribution of 
wealth," and " coniumption of wealth." We have also 
to complain that Mr M'Culloch frequently indulges in 
long quotation*, which contain mere repetitions of what 
be has already expressed with sufficient perspicuity in his 
own words, and which are, moreover, taken from works 
of sufficiently easy access. 

Mr M' Culloch's style is In general plain, manly, and 
unaffected. He unfortunately fails, however, when he 
attempts ornament. He has no imagination or warmth 
of feeling, and hie figures are cold and commonplace, 
startling ua by their contrast to his usual language, and 
their inapplicability. His classical quotation* are awfully 
trite. 

On ths whole, although this book contains, with the 
exception of the absentee question,* scarcely one doctrine 
from which we dissent, and although it contains much 
good, and even powerful, writing, we cannot speak favour- 
ably of it as an elementary work. The advanced student 
Will find scattered through It much that Is valuable — bat 
It I* only calculated to give the science a repulsive aspect 
to the tyro. 



Stories of Anuriccm Life. By American Writer*. 

Edited by Mary Bustell Mltford. In three volumes. 

London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 

Wt have been much pleased with the discrimination 
which Miss Mltford has shown in discharging the task 
of selection, and still mors with the kind and liberal 
spirit in which she has set about it. She says in her 
Preface; 

" In fixing on the different pieces, my principal aim h*a 
bean to keep the book as national and characteristic ss 
possible. Many a clever essav have I rejected, because It 
might have been written on this side of th* Atlantic ; and 
many a graceful tale has been thrown aside, for no graver 
fault than that, with an assortment of new names, tt might 
have belonged to France, or Switzerland, or Italy, or any 



shad ; whilst I have grasped st the broadest caricature, so 
that it contained indication* of local manner* ; and clutched 
the wildest sketch, so that it gave a bold outline of local 
scenery. I wished to show the American* as they are ; or, 
rather, to make them show themselves, certain that the 
more graphic was the portraiture, th* mora favourable 
would De the impression. 

• Mr M'Calloch (syi,— " If sn English gentlenuui, living at 
hone, and using none but foreign arnelen in his establishment, 

Krrs thr sane encouragement to Industry list hs would do were 
to use Dose but British snide*, be mint. It is obvious, do Ibe 
some thing should he ro abroad. Whatever be may ret ftom (he 
forelrner when at Paris or Brumelfl, murt be paid for, dlreetlv or 
indlrtetly. In British artieles, quite In the asiae mjr as when he 
resided in London. Nor la it cil*v t-j imagine SUV rTuundt for pro- 
nonndror hli expenditure in ttie latter more brnoHctel thus in the 
former." The only difference Is, that ivheo he reside* in London, 
the roods or cash exported ore riven to the foreign eoiintry, B* 
the inurbane-money of nomc equivslent; when he reririe* In Paris 
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t* kindly feelings between 

|g language, 

nf public firedom and du 



tue, ought, abnv 
brethren and friends." 

hypereritics, that 

rally accessible. There is something exquisitely disin- 
genuous and coxcombical In thl* remark. Even admit- 
ting that the critic knows moiTof the sources front which 
Ibe lady has selected than she has tol.1 Mm In her preface, 
how many people are there In England whn know any 
thlaur about Item ? This collection of stories ii published", 
not far lb* benefit of the half-d man English reader* who 
bare a little acquaintance with American literature, but 
lor (ha great mm of our population, which i« utterly 
Ignorant af it. 

Wo hare been determined, In our selection of a spool- ... 
Mai af tkfal baok, (for being rather a heap of brieka than It 
s lunar, It may be told by (ample.) by an assertion which finally went t 
ws ban somewhere met with, that there la no anch "Between 
,u__ i_ a 1 i™. Tne dlnatJ ltorTu f Billy nightiiclears 

.*».*, -..!«.■. a. "^JTr; 

j aa tbay remain upon the I oro _ ;„„ the 
•s of the old world. Billy h) Ihiu Introduced *- " l ' - 



Morgan, in consequence of this behaviour, attracts the 
notice of the Captain, whn prescribes a course of the cat. 
o'. nine-tails to cure him of hi. fits hot In rain. The 
end of Bllly'a mortal, and the commencement of hi. «pi- 
rltual, career, la Riven In these word* : 

" After thin, Morgan continued hla mysterious pranks, 
the sailor* talked ana wondered, and Captain II— — pun- 
ished him, until the squadron were within two or three 
days' sail of Gibraltar, admitting the wind continued fair, 
aalt then was. Morgan had been punished pretty severely 
that morning for slar-cailng and falling Into n swoon on 
his watch the night before, and bail solemnly assured his 
messmates, thst he Intended to jump overboard and drown 
himself the first opportunity. He made his wilt, dreamt 
himself in bis best, and settled all his affairs. He also re- 

Sleulshed bis tnbacco-box, put hla allowance of biscuit in 
la pocket. Slid filled a smalt canteen with water, which he 

ig about his n*r.k, saylnf, that perhaps he might take 

his head to live a day or two In the water, before he 
the bottom. 



r, the vi 



I, the 



| Marfan shows that Amer 



In the year 1800 or 1801, ... 

of the name of William Morgan— I don't ' ™rli 
■----* abduction' has made so much noise | So'" 



:iuels pacing thelt 
ictly seen to come up through the hatch - 
■d, climb the bulwark, ami let himself 

A midshipman and twu seamen testified 

to the facts, and Morgan being missing the next morning, 

there was no doubt of bis having committed suicide by 

drowning himself. This affair occasioned much talk, and 

were the opinions of the ship's crew on the subject. 

— "— y Jones who had been ploying 



ou board again, as n 



ward the United States frigate | his pranks— others that it was no man, but a ghost or 

, for a three years' cruise In the Mediterranean. He i devil that had gut among them— and others were In dail 

was an awful-looking person, she feet four Inches high; i ..-..-•-.. •■- ■■ - 

long, pale visage, deeply furrowed with wrinkles 
eyes, tar up towards his forehead ; black exuher 

Handing on end, aa If be was always frightened 

Ifalnf ; a sharp chin, of s length proportioned to his height ; 
teeth white, but very Irregular j ami the colour of his eyes 
what the writers on supernatural affairs call very singular 
sod mysterious. Besides this, his voice wss hollow - ' 



ir, " In the meantime, the squadron proceeded but slowly, 
e- being detained several days by calms and head winds, most 



._ .._• of Iron. His everyday di 

craves* hat, with a black ribbon band, a blue Jacket, 
trowsers, and leather shoes. On Sundays, be wore a white 
anser, which, among sailors, bespoke something extraordi- 
nary ; and on rainy days, a pea-jacket, too short by half-a- 
tari It Is worthy of remark, that Morgan entered on 
Friday; that the frigate was launched on Friday ; that the 
starter carpenter who built her was born oil Friday : and 
that the squadron want to sea on Friday. All these slngu- 
hrcoiiiddrnrss, combined with his mysterious appearance, 
o look upon Morgan with some little 



by the gallant tars, whn fear nothing but Fridays and i 

without heeds. Ills fate, however, gradually ceased to be 

a subject of discussion, and the wonder was quickly passing 

ral : on hla right arm were engraved certain mys- away, when one night, about a week after his jumping 

devices, surmounted with the letters E. M. ; and ■ overboard, the figure of Morgan, all pale and ghastly, his 

ras a I clot bea hanging wet about him — with eves more sunken, 

>hlti> I bair mure upright, anil face more thin and cadaverous than 

ever, was seen by one of his messmates who happened to be 

lying awake, to emerge slowly from the forepart of the ship, 

approach one of the tables where there was a can of water, 

from which it took a hearty draught, and disappear in the 

direction whence it came. The sailor told the story next 

morning, but as yet very few believed him." 

I le haunts them ou board ship, and at Cad'u ; follows 
Malta, where he evinces a strange power of ubt. 



degree of wonder. 



Imes went without eating for 
awenl days together— at least no one ever saw him eat ; 
sad. If ever be slspt at all, it was without shutting his eyes 
sr lying down ; for his mi sail una, one and all, swore that, 
■mks at what time of ths night tboy would, Morgan was 
two sitting upright in his hammock, with hla eyes glaring 
wMeajsn. When his turn cams to take his watch upon 
sack, tils conduct waa equally strange. He would stand 

ssaarently unsoindous of his situation ; and when roused 
by hi* companion*, rail flat on the deck In a awoon. When 
a* rervrad, he would fall to preaching the 
btrsanpsahaaslbie rhapaodli -*- 



taeysilj' 



•rttltar* of living for ever. He of. 

as IsaTa* assay Urea a. a eat, and ■ 



quit)". 
••Itr 



is weeks before the frigate came to the latter 



wai appeased, 
forgotten. Ti 
being ashore i 

tavern, In a re r .._ 

menced a frol lo, after the manner of those i 



rather the whole affair had been gradually 
nights after her arrival, a party of sailors. 
La Valletta, accidentally entered a small 
"" part of the suburbs, where they com- 
■-' --'" '"--lteisjs. 



Among them was the heir of Billy Morgan, who, about 
three or four in the morning, went to bed, not quite as clear- 
headed as he might have been. He could not tell bow long 
hs had been asleep, wben be waa awakened bya voice whis- 
pering in his ear, ' Tom, Tom, wake up 1' On opening 
his eyes, be beheld, by the pals light of the morning, ths 
ghastly figure of Billy Morgan, leaning over his bed! end 
glaring at him with eye* llks saucers. Torn cried, 'Mur- 
der! ghost! Hilly Morgan!' as loud ss he oould bawl, until 
he roiusd the landlord, who came to know what was ths 
matter. Tom related the whole affair ; and enquired. If ha 
bad teen any thing of the figure he described. Mine beat 
utterly denied having seen, st ever heart o!xoeV».!vvwt*» 
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Billy Morgan ; and so did all his family. The report was 
again alive on board the frigate, that Billy Morgan's ghost 
had taken the field once more. * Heaven and earth !' cried 
Captain R , ( is Billy Morgan's ghost come again? 
Shall I never get rid of this infernal spectre, or whatever 
else it may be?' 

" Captain R— immediately ordered bis barge, waited 
on the governor, explained the situation of his crew, and 
begged his assistance in apprehending the ghost of Billy 
Morgan, or Billy himself, as the case might be. That night 
the governor caused the strictest search to be made in every 
hole and corner of the little town of La Valletta ; but in 
vain. No one had seen that remarkable being, corporeal or 
spiritual ; and the landlord of the house where the spectre 
appeared, together with all his family, utterly denied any 
knowledge of such a person or thing. It is little to be won- 
dered at, that the search proved ineffectual ; for that very 
night, Billy took a fancy to appear on board the frigate, 
where he again accosted bis old friend Tom, to whom he 
had bequeathed all his goods and chattels. But Tom had 
no mind for a confidential communication with the ghost, 
and roared out so lustily, as usual, that it glided away, and 
disappeared as before, without being intercepted in the con- 
fusion which followed. 

" Captain R was in despair ; never was man so per- 
secuted by a ghost in this world before. The ship's crew 
were in a state of terror and dismay, insomuch, that had 
an Algerine come across them, they might peradventure 
have surrendered at discretion. They signed around robin, 
drawn up by one of Billy Morgan's old messmates, repre- 
senting to Captain R the [propriety of running the ship 

ashore, and abandoning her entirely to the ghost, which 
now appeared almost every night, sometimes between decks ; 
at others, on the end of the bowsprit ; and at others, cut- 
ting capers on the yards and top-gallant mnst The story 
spread into the town of La Vallette, and nothing was 
talked of but the ghost of Billy Morgan, which now began 
to appear occasionally to the sentinels of the fort, one of 
whom had the courage to fire at it, by which he alarmed 
the whole island, and made matters ten times worse than 
ever." 

His final disappearance is as terrific as the end of a 
melo-drama. 

" From Malta, the squadron, after making a cruise of a 
few weeks, proceeded to Syracuse, with the intention of 
remaining some time. They were obliged to perform a 
long quarantine; the ships were strictly examined by the 
health officers, and fumigated with brimstone, to the great 
satisfaction of the crew of the frigate, who were in great 
hopes this would drive away Billy Morgan's ghost. These 
hopes were strengthened, by their seeing no more of that 
troublesome visitor during the whole time the quarantine 
continued. The very next night after the expiration of the 
quarantine, Billy again visited his old messmate and heir, 
Tom Brown, lank, lean, and dripping wet, as usual ; and 
after giving him a rousing shake, whispered, ' Hush, Tom ; 
I want to speak to you about my watch and chest of 
clothes.' But Tom had no inclination to converse with 
his old friend, and cried out ' murder' with all his might ; 
when the ghost vanished as before, muttering, as Tom 
a wore, ' You bloody infernal lubber.' 

" In addition to the vexation arising from this perseve- 
ring and diabolical persecution of Billy's ghost, various 
other strange and unaccountable things happened almost 
every day on board the frigate. Tobacco-boxes were 
emptied in the most mysterious manner, and in the dead of 
the night; sailors would sometimes be missing a whole 
day, and return again, without being able to give any ac- 
count of themselves ; and not a few of them were overtaken 
with liquor, without their being ever the wiser for it ; for 
they all swore they had not drunk a drop beyond their 
allowance. Sometimes, on going ashore on leave, for a 
limited time, the sailors would be decoyed, as they solemnly 
assured the captain, by some unaccountable influence, into 
strange out-of-the-way places, where they could not find 
their road back; and where they were found by their 
officers in a state of mysterious stupefaction, though not one 
had tasted a drop ot liquor. On these occasions, they 
always saw the ghost of Billy Morgan, either flying through 
the air, or dancing on the tops of the steeples, with a fiery 
tall, like a comet. Wonder grew upon wonder every day ; 
until the wonder transcended the bounds of human cre- 

daJitr. 

. '.'At length, Tom Brown, the night after receiving a 
rtaitfrotn Billy Morgan'* ghoet, disappeared and was never 



heard of afterwards. As the chest of clothes inherited from 
his deceased messmate was found entirely empty, it might 
have been surmised that Tom had deserted, had not a sailor, 
who was on the watch, solemnly declared that he saw the 
ghost of Billy Morgan jump overboard with him in a flame 
of fire, and that they hissed like a red-hot ploughshare in 
the water. After this bold feat, the spectre appeared no 
more." 

It is scarcely fair to destroy such a fine piece of the 

marvellous, by telling our readers that Captain R 

afterwards found Billy, still in the body, and resident in 
a log hut ; and that he obtained from the delinquent a 
confession of all his knaveries. But having given this 
hint, from an irresistible propensity to gossip-rede, we 
close our oracular jaws, and tell them no more. 



The Quarterly Review. No. LXXXVIIL February > 

1831. 

The return of a comet before its allotted time, the rise 
of tbe sun about an hour after midnight, could scarcely 
have given greater surprise than the anomaly of " The 
Quarterly Review published monthly." If all tales be 
true, this new contravention of the regular lawa of na- 
ture, no less than those legendary and time-hallowed ones 
to which we have alluded, forebodes troublous times, 
strife and discord, heart-burnings and alienations among 
good friends, and all those withering ills which wait upon 
civil discord. So be it ! We are told that soch things 
must come, although woe is denounced upon him through 
whom they come — woe as well upon him who cloaks his 
unyielding self-will with the robe of firm adherence to a 
divine decree, as upon him who seeks to wreak his per- 
sonal sufferings upon the established order of society. Old 
Daniel has well described the line of conduct which be- 
fits a wise man in such times, in verses which our readers 
will thank us for making them acquainted with. 

" Nor is he moved with all the thunder-cracks 
Of Tyrant's threats, or with the surly brow 
Of Power, that proudly sits on others' crimes ; 
Charged with more crying sins than those he checks. 
The storms of sad confusion that may grow 
Up in the present for the coming times, 
Appal not him ; that hath no side at all, 
But of himself, and knows the worst can fall. 

" Although his heart (so near allied to earth) 
Cannot but pity the distressed state 
Of troublous and distressed Mortality 
That thus make way into the ugly birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Affliction upon Imbecility : 
Yet seeing thus the course of things must run, 
He looks thereon not strange, but as fore-done. 

" And whilst distraught Ambition compasses, 
And is encompassed ; while, as Craft deceives, 
And is deceived ; whilst man doth ransack man, 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress ; 
And th' inheritance of Desolation leaves 
To great expecting Hopes : he looks thereon 
As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye, 
And bears no venture In Impiety." 

It is solely on account of the concluding article upon 
Reform that this extra number of the Quarterly has been 
published ; and yet, in what regards its literary contents, 
we have not for a long time found it more agreeable. 
The editor has been exerting himself to gild tbe political 
pill he has been obliged to co-operate in thrusting down 
his readers* throats ; and he has succeeded. We fancy 
we find more frequent traces of his own baud than usual. 
There is an amusing review of " A Year in Spain, by a 
young American ;" a beautiful sketch of Oberlin, an 
Alsatian clergyman, who united the good qualities of the 
more amiable and gentle German mystics to those of 
Mackenzie's La Roche ; and a masterly dissertation upon 
the comedy of Aristophanes. The writer devotes his 
attention mors espedaUy to the Frogs of that author— 
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which of til kli comedies is, with tha exception of the 
Claud*, our favourite. The following extract may serve 
at a upccimen of the manner Id which the subject la 
treated: 

" What was the real chisnii of mlt powerful drama, (and 
with what ningular propriety and Ingenuity it was selected, 
■appearing oar theory to be correct, ) the reader has already 
sen) : It h one, however, of a very different description, 
- J -'-"- ■"■ '- " - l -— alttelf. One of the 



these 



which baa given a tills to the drama 

templea or theatre*, appropriated to thi 

in Athens, and in which the scenic performances of tht 

Greeka took place, waa situated near a part of that metro- 

ndis usually called 'The Marshes; 1 and tboae who know 

by experience what tenant* inch placet commonly harbour 

the representation* of the etage, and more particularly in 
theatres which were generally without a roof, were occa- 
sionally disturbed, to the great annoyance of the dramatist*, 
by the noity vociferations of these more ancient and legiti- 
mate Lordi of the Harabea- One of them, at all events, 
was a man not to be offended with Impunity by biped or 
quadruped ; and, wherever the foea of Aristophanes were 
to be found — above (round or below — on land or water — 
at bad shaft* both able and willing to reach them. In hia 
descent Co the lower world, the patron of the stage la ac- 
eardlngtr made to encounter a band of moat pertinacious 
and Invincible Irogs, and the gradationa through which tha 
aaiad of Dacchns runs, after the first momenta of Irritation 
have aobalded— from coaxing to bullying— from affected 
W w w to downright force, are probably a mere tran- 
script of the poet's own feelings under similar annoyance*. 
We never, of course, dreamed of applying the strict rules 
rf translation to an author, whoae writings set all ordinary 
relet at defiance ; but we confess that we feel leas than or. 
dmtrily aniioQ* to have the following version tried by any 
at* tha old copies, and still lata by a text, which the sound 
aod excellent scholarship of Dindorf hat brought, we are 
peretuded, aa nearly to the state under which It lint left its 
aathor's hands, at existing MSS. can now possibly bring 
It. We are not at present breathing the air either of Christ 
Chtuxh meadow or Trinity gardens! and If our version of 
a piece of mere pleasantry, which Involves nothing In it 
beyond a moment's laugh, should be so happy us to satisfy 
the 'general reader," we shall affect, 'for the nonce,' to know 
nothing of the objections which more scientific persons, the 
Kndcntt of the brilliant Hermann, and acute Reitiglus, 
might be disposed to make to our arrangement of this little 



" Scene, Me Achertaian Lulu. Bacchus at tht oar in Cha 
eon i boat; Charon ;— Chorus of Frogs i in tht back 
ground a vine of JBucdnu'i Temple or Theatre, froi> 
which are heard the sounds of a scenical entertainment. 
Semi-chorui. Croak, croak, croak ! 
■Snm'-cAorus. Croak, croak, croak 1 

(/* aiutrcr, and with the musician octave loavr.) 
Full Chorai. Croak, croak, croak ! 
Leader of the Chorus. When* flagons were foaming, 



n -II ally brought 

v , u-lii.'h l.i.l.-.l r.,r lliri'.- • !.'-.- Th» first 

.....•>. .|.ii|.i.i-.' .iltln'ii- ii k- . ilieseronii 

b, k-nuvlW. j..ULty, (Plato serines a town, but am AiUis, every 
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" '■•■•■■ ■■■>• --„■!. <:■■■ ■■■•■■■■ ■■■■ h.'.'i-.-li'-iil-werrre. 
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Leader. Shall we pause In our strain, 

Now the months bring again 
The pipe and tbe minstrel to gladden the folk? 

Rather strike on the ear 

With a note strong and clear, 

A chant correspoudins; of— 
Chorus. Croak, croak ! 

Bacchus (mimicking.) Croak, croak ! by the god) I shall 

If you pester and bore my ears any more 

With your croak, croak, croak'. 
Leader. Rude companion and vain, 

Thus to carp at my strain ; 
(To Chona.) But keep in tbe vein, 



And ati 
With n 



khim 



rook, croak, croak I 
LTtomi (crpj-r«do. ) Croak, croak, croak 
Itacc«ui<miW*w.)CroBk,cr ' " 
Never tbink it, old Huff, 
That I care for auch stuff, 
As your croak, croak, croak ! 
i (fortissimo. ) Croak, croak, eroak ! 
- M — firee light on thee, 



Bacchus. Now 



d Mir 



For« 



rseoak; 

ch winds catch then 

nd without, 



is tail to 



- — ing but croak, croak, croak ! 

Leader. And what else, captious Newcomer, say, should 

But you know not to whom you are talking, I tee: 
(With dignity.) I'm the friend of the Mutes, and Pan, 
with his pipe, 
Holds me dearer by far than a cherry that's ripe - 
For the reed and the cane which hi* music supply. 
Who gives tb em their tone and their moisture but 1 ? 
And therefore for ever I'll utter my cry 

CnorMi. Croak, croak, croak ! 

liacclwt. I'm bllstrr'd, I'm liuster'd, I'm sick, I'm ill— 
Chorus. Croak, croak ! 

Bacchus. My dear Utile bull-frog, do prithee be still 1 



Ltader (mattioto.) When tha ran rides in glory and 
makes a bright day, 
'Mid lilies and plants of the water I stray; 
Or when the sky darkens with tempest and rain, 



jnk like a pearl in my watery domain : 
■rimming, I lift u| 
gay dance with my eloo 
Then bey bubble, bubble! 



Or I drive a gay dance with) 



ve*t petty trouble. 
Shall I mj high charter and birth-right revoke? 
Nay, my efforts I'll double, 



Bacehi 



And drive 
Before me, wltli — 

-•ii. Croak, croak, croak ! 

13. I'm rlba of steel, I'm heart of oak ! 

Letui 



May be found in this throat 
To answer their croak, croak, croak ! 

(Croats loudly.) 
J -coilcr. Poor vanity's son I 

And dost think me outdone. 
With a clamour no bigger 
Thau a maiden's first snigger ? 
(To Chnria.) But strike up a tune. 
He shall not forget soon 

Of our croak, croak, croak ! 
Chorus. {Croak, vnth a discordant crash of musk.') 
Bacchus. I'm cinder, I'm coke, 
I have bud my death-atrske ; 
O, that ever I woke, 
To be gall'd by tha yoke 
Of this croak, eroak, croak, creak ! 



—despite reprobation— 



Qec^^Waj^axeaaO. 
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Bacchus (in a minor key,) Nay, nay take your own 
way, 
I've paid out my lay, 
And care nought, by my fai', 
For your croak, croak, croak ! 
Leader. Care or care not, 'tis the tame thing to me, 
My voice is my own and my actions are free ; 
I have but one note, and I'll chant it with glee, 
And from morning to night that note it shall be— 
Chorus. Croak, croak, croak ! 

Bacchus. Nay, then, old rebel, but I'll atop your treble, 
With a poke, poke, poke ; 
Take this from my rudder~(rfaj*tn£ at the frogs)— 

And that from my oar, 
And now let us see if you'll trouble us more 
With your croak, croak, croak ! 
Leader. You may batter and bore, 
You may thunder and roar, 
Yet I'll never give o'er 
Till I'm hard at death's door, 
— ( This rib's plaguy sore)— 
Semi-Chorus, With my croak, croak, croak ! 

Semi-Chorus {diminuendo. ) With my croak, croak, croak! 
Full Chorus (in a dying cadence. ) With my croak— croak 

—croak ! ( The Frogs disappear.) 

Bacchus (looking over the boat's edge.) 
Spoke, spoke, spoke ! 
( To Charon. ) Pull away, my old friend, 
For at last there's an end 
To their croak, croak, croak. 
(Bacchus pays his two obols, and is landed. )" 

The remaining literary articles are :— A review of 
Townson's Practical Discourses — acute and erudite ; one 
of Pitcairn's Trials— good ; one of Herschel's Treatise 
on Sound, which we have not yet had time to peruse, 
otherwise than in a very cursory manner. The article 
ou a Poor Law for Ireland is on a par with the rest of 
this publication's essays on Political Economy. 



The Year Book, By William Hone. Parts I. and II. 
(For January and February.) London. Thomas 
Tegg. 1831. 

This is a worthy successor of its publisher's Every- 
Day Book. It is a register of pleasing events and asso- 
ciations, happening upon, or connected with, every day 
of the year— a calendar of pleasing and profitable infor- 
mation. " This work will be published," says Mr Hone, 
" in thirteen monthly parts, A part, with at least eight 
engravings, will appear on the first of every month. The 
last part, with title-page, frontispiece, and copious in- 
ilexes, will appear on the last of December. 1 * To this 
brief prologue, we add, that the matter is excellent, the 
printing elegant, and the engravings spirited. We sub- 
join a few extracts, as specimens of the contents. 

A WALK IN WIHTXR. 

'" Healthy and hearty, and strong of limb, on a sharp 
cold frosty morning, I clap on my hat, button up my coat, 
draw on my gloves, and am off with a friend for a walk 

Over the hills and far away. 

We foot it, and crush the snow right merrily together. How 
winter-like is yonder farm-yard ! That solitary melancholy 
jacques — a jackass with his ears down^and his knees trem- 
bling, is the very picture of cold. That drake looks as 
though his blood were congealed, and he wanted a friendly 
handling to thaw it, as they do his brother's at Naples on 
the day of St Januarlus. Yonder goose on one leg seems 
weighing the difficulty of putting down the other. The 
fowls cheerlessly huddle together, ignorant of the kite 
soaring beautifully above them, whetting his beak on the 
keen. wind. Wheugh ! what a clatter! he has plumped 
into.thft midst of the poultry, seized a fine hen, and is flying 
down the wind with his screaming prey. 

'* Along the lane, where, in summer, the hedgerows and 

banks tea deliriously green, and the ear is charmed with 

the songs. of birds, the branches are now bare of leaves, and 

the short herbage covered with the drifted snow, except 

close to the thickly growing roots of the blackthorn. Yon 

***** wuk Ms m* Jsm txptured a lark. PoorWH! 



never again will ha rise and take flight la theh 

air, 

At heaven's gate singing- 
He is destined to a narrow cage, and a turf less w. 
his wings. Yonder, too, is a sportsman, with bis , 
sidelinglooks, in search of birds, whom hunger ni 
within reach of shot— he is perplexed by a whirlli 
at too great a distance. There is a skater on the p 
the fish below are doubtless wondering at the rums 
tumbling above. That sparrowbawk is hurryinj 
fieldfare. Look! he is above his object, see how ha 
he stoops— a shot from the sportsman— down os 
hawk, not in the beauty of a fierce swoop, but flog 
death's agony} and the scared fieldfare hastens aw 
to ground." 

A CHRISTMAS SONG. 

" Come, help me to raise 
Loud songs to the praise 

Of good old English pleasures ; 
To the Christmas cheer, 
And the foaming beer, 

And the buttery's solid treasures {— 

" To the stout sirloin, 
And the rich spiced wine, 

And the boar's head grimly staring ; 
To the frumenty, 
And the hot mince-pie, 

Which all folks were for sharing ;— 

" To the holly and bay, 

In their green array, 
Spread over the walls and dishes ; 

To the swinging sup 

Of the wassail cup, 
With its toasted healths and wishes j— 

" To the honest bliss 

Of the hearty kiss, 
Where the mistletoe was swinging ; 

When the berry white 

Was cialm'd bv right, 
On the pale green branches clinging ;— 

" When the warm blush came 

From a guiltless shame, 
And the lips, so bold in stealing, 

Had never broke 

The vows they spoke, 
Of truth and manly feeling j— 

" To the story told 

By the gossip old, 
O'er the embers dimly glowing, 

While the pattering sleet 

On the casement beat, 
And the blast was hoarsely blowing j— 

" To the tuneful wait 

At the mansion gate, 
Or the glad, sweet voices blending. 

When the carol rose, 

At the midnight's close, 
To the sleeper's ear ascending ;— 

" To all pleasant ways, 

In those ancient days, 
When the good folks knew their statist 

When God was fear'd, 

And the king revered, 
By the hearts of a grateful nation $-* 

" When a father's will 

Was sacred still, 
As a law, by hk children heeded ; 

And none could brook 

The mild sweet look, 
When a mother gently pleaded ;— 

" When the jest profane 

Of the light and vain 
With a smile was never greeted, 

And each smooth pretence, 

. By plain good sense, 
YfUYktatroa&we^imtMiftejd." 
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'For 



( Address on the back. ) 



Mr John Stokes, No. B In 
Hind's Court Fleet Sine* 
Single I-ondoo 

Aud Post Paid. 15, Feb. 1B09. 

(Contents. ) 
>' ' SI Autph in Wale; Feb. IS, 1B03. 
" ' Mr Stokes, Sir,— On the rweiptul' thia, please to call 
end gel ninesbillings, a balance due to me from Mr Warner, 



rse wspapers, directed fair and 



laX\ 



iHr 



KinW. of Croasaek, Ballasalla, le'le of Mnnii. 

" ' Mta Kinley lib™ your newspaper the bat of 
because you often inert nocoouts of *b 
murder-, and olher terrible destructions, which wi lameul 
ably happen to mankind. As euch, your newspaper ii 
warning voice, and an admonition for people to watch foe 
their own welfare, and to be aware. All newspapers wbo 
are filled with dirty, foolish, ilnf ' 
nn profitable things! which duff the minds of readers with 
devili-h wickedness, ought (o be avoided ai devltiah, and a* 
soul-destroying doctrine. But a newspaper ought to be 
nan unto the blessed godly gospel of our boly Lard dud 
■tuotar, Jeaua Cbriii him ill. who imiiiuually taught and 
established the word and works of grao 

through the holy aanctification of the lit., 

bill;-. Ul. ■-,'(!, gilt .pi'Cnl, id" Almighty Ablis Father of our 
holy Lord Jeans Christ. When I ivu In the Isle ofMami, 
I paid threepence e-werk lor one of your papers ; and I let 
lira Kinley* have it. and, a* >be has several young sons, 
your paper would be a blessing to them. And 1 beg, on 
Saturday next, you trill not fall to begin and send a news- 
paper every week, and dun': uii*s in any one week, for I 
want to have them lil.r.l. and i„ h.iv a complete act of them, 
U I have a great tmuiber of the Mirror papers, and 1 hope 

Saturday, begin and send a Mirror newspaper every week, 
and give a good direction on them, and eel Mr Kinley's 
■ume quite plain upon the frank, aa they are bad, and very 
bad, render* of writing, at the home where the letters and 
papers are left at Ballasalla. 

" ' And, when I get back lo the Island, I will take one 
of your papers for myself, and will send you more cash in 
doe time. But, at present time, begin on next Saturday, 
and •'•-■"< (all. and Jir» I qmi' plain. ■■■ g<ud writing, tor 
Mr Kinley, of Crossack, Ballasalla, 1-le of Mann. 

*"N.B. Set two nu'a in the word Maun, else they send it 
to the Isle of Mar, in a mistake. 

'■ ■ Observe welt, you must begin this week, and never 
mis* at all, to send a Mirror paper every week, to the Isle 
of Mann. Don't mln In any week at all. I hare paid the 
postage of this sincti' l.-it.-r, ami I particularly entreat you 
to get the nine shillings from Mr Warner, for which please 
tc I ■.-.In mi riL'tt Sit unlay, and don't nejilect til send eigh- 
teen sueiieaaivc Mirror newspapers, with a very good direc- 
tion to Mr Kinley, of Croasaek, Ballaaalla, Isle of Maun, 
and I will scud liisb to you, from the Isle, in due time, for 
myself for more papers, at the end of the time. Yours, 
"■ E. T. Hawdin, Engineer, 4c.'" 

This is exactly the kind of book we wish to see—a 
favourite among the lower classes. There la a manly, 
healthy, genuine English spirit about 1L 



LrgmdM and Storict of Ireland. By Samuel Lover, 

R.H.A. With Etchings by the Author. ISmo. 

l'p. 827. Dubliu : W. F. Wakenuui. Edinburgh i 

Oliver and Boyd. 1831. 

We have been much amused during the perusal of this 
little volume;— not but we have In our time met with 
Irish stories as well or even better told. What most 
pleases as in Mr Lever's collection, is the true Irish man- 
ner in which they are told. His legends are, In this 
respect, peculiarly happy. They are fragments of old 
bullion, sparkling here and there, but disfigured, and 
thickly coated over with the nut of vulgarity and Igno- 
rance, which they bare acquired in their Iranamjasian 



through long generations of the peasantry. The con treat 
of the legend's original grandeur with the uncouth and 
grotesque form which it has assumed during the lapse of 
time, is often irresistibly ludicrous. This effect Mr Lover 
has, in one or two instances, contrived to heighten by hit 
felicitous etchings. In his picture of King O'Toole and 
Si Kevin, he has given ua an eiqulette representation of 
the legendary monarch and saint : the Utter, a sturdy 
young peasant Id a loose dreadnought, with n atom cudgel 
in hit hand, and a pipe In his hat-band, pointing with a 
true Irish leer of triumph to hla accomplished miracle; 
the fm-innr, a good elderly gentleman, with hla crown and 
pig-tall — Iml the words of the legend can beet describe 
him — " 'Twaa a beautiful sight to see (he king standing 
with his mouth open." 

Upon the whole, we can recommend a perusal of tola 
book to all wbo are admirers of Irish humour and oh*. 



'. vi of Sit Original Saiuji. The Poetry Vf Mr* 

Ilemans ; the Music by J. Zeugheer Herrmann, and 

H. F. C. London; Publitbed by J. Power. 1831. 

li;:..i.iTin-i, poetry, with appropriate and pleasing an. 

impediments. Our readers, we know, will thank aa 

for any thing from the pen of Mra Hemana. The music, 

freebootera though extract-making critics are generally 

reputed to be, we dare not purloin, with Mr Power** 

magical " Entered at Stationer*' Hall" staring na In lb.* 



In the softness of thine eyea 
Deep and sllll a shadow Ilea ; 
From thy mice there comes a tone, 
Never to thy childhood known ; 
Through thy soul a atoms hath moved— 
Gentle sister 1 thou bait loved I 

" Yea, thy varying cheek hath caught 
Hues too bright from troubled thought ; 
Far alnng the wandering stream 
Thou art followM by a dream; 
In the wood* and valleys lone 
Music haunts thee not thine own : 
Wh.-ivli.ri. fall thy tears like rain? 
Sister ! thou hast loved in vain I 

" Tell me not the tale, my (lower ! 
On my bosom pour that shower ! 
Tell me not of kind thoughts wasted j 
Tell me nut of young hope* blasted ; 
Wring not f.n-tii -ii.- I'ui-iimil; hiU"'1, 
Let thy heart uo more be atlrr'd I 

Weep, aweet sister, on my breast 1" 



" Sleep ! we give thee to the wave. 
Red with life-blood from the brave, 
Thou shalt find ■ noble grave. 

Fare-ihee-wcll I 
Sleep 1 thy billowy field is woo. 
Proudly may the funeral gun, 
'Mid the hush at set of sun, 

Boom thy knell. 



■ Lonely, lonely la thy bed- 
Never there may Bower be afaed, 
Marble rear'd, or brother's head 

Yet thy record on the sea, 
Borne through battle high and free, 
Long the red-cross flag shall be— 
Sleep, sltssjv* 
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The American Quarterly Review. No. XV. September 
1330. Philadelphia: Carey and Lea. Glasgow: 
John Reid. 

Wjc have so often noticed the " North American Re- 
view," that we in some sort take shame to ourselves for 
passing its Philadelphia^ rival in silence. The truth it, 
that we have all along regarded the American Quarterly 
not only as less hold and manly in its tone, hut as being 
indeed a rather slavish imitation of its elder brother. 
The present number is, however, a decided improvement. 
After a careful perusal, we feel ourselves entitled consci- 
entiously to recommend it to the notice of our readers, 
although candour obliges us at the same time to advert to 
some of its faults. The subjects are for the most part 
judiciously chosen, and the articles on the whole a happy 
medium between dulness and flippancy. 

We must, however, condemn that incessant sneer at 
the " Old Country," which disgraces the pages of the 
American Quarterly. Indulging in a habit of this kind, 
gives a character of bile and ill-humour most prejudicial 
to a nascent literature. After all, it is not so much the 
Injustice of the reviewer's severe things that we object 
to, (many of them are most lamentably just,) as to his 
manner of uttering them. He is always attempting to 
be ironical. Now irony is a tone not easily supported in 
a graceful manner, and frequent repetition of it becomes 
absolutely nauseous. The reviewer will perhaps tell us, 
that speaking ironically is a custom of his country, (we 
reply, that it is a bad custom,) or that the " old country" 
writers are as much to blame as he ; (but he ought to 
know that " two blacks don't make a white.") Apart 
from this fault, the American Quarterly has another that 
frequently leads it into foolishness, a habit of endeavour- 
ing to say something more upon every subject than any 
other person has done. One or two slips of this kind 
have brought to our recollection the story of the Ameri- 
can captain and his mate. They had gone ashore at 
Calcutta, add upon their return to the ship, the latter was 
very eloquent on the subject of a juggler, who, balancing 
a ladder upon the ground, went up the one side and down 
the other. The captain had seen all that the mate had 
seen, and this in addition— that when the juggler got to 
the top of the ladder, he drew it up after him ! 

Article I. is a review of a new edition of the Gulistan 
of Sadi,— or rather, the Gulistan is placed at the top of 
it, to give the author an opportunity of displaying a 
considerable knowledge of Oriental literature. There 
is much excellent ridicule bestowed upon the translations 
and imitations from the Persian which have appeared 
in the course of the last fifty years. — Article II. is a 
review of Bourricnne. The critic labours strongly to 
throw discredit upon the statements of his author ; but 
this he does merely by means of anonymous counter- 
statements ; at times only by opposed conjectures. It is a 
clever but a hasty and inaccurate piece of special pleading. 
—Article III. is a review of the first American edition 
of a classic — Professor Anton's Horace. The subject, 
author, aud editor, are treated in' a masterly style — in 
fact, we consider this article the best in the number. 
It is composed, too, in a spirit of the most perfect fair- 
ness. The work criticised seems, although not exempted 
from defects, one that will do credit to America. — Article 
IV. is the best, because the most severe, denunciation of 
Mr Bulmer's novels that we have seen. — Article V. is 
devoted to a defence of the veracity of John Tanner, who 
has lately published a Narrative of his Thirty Years' 
Captivity among the Indians of North America. The 
writer makes out a good case for his friend.— Article VI. 
is an essay upon the present state of the American 
drama, which does not 'Seem, any more thnn our own. to 
be in a very rtotuishing condition. — There arc four other 
articles, but rather too political and polemical in their 
•character to full under our notice. 



The Quarterly Journal of Education. No. I. January 
1831. London. Charles Knight. 

"Ir we can devise any means for giving a greater 
unity to education in these islands ; if we can only make 
all persons engaged in instruction better acquainted with 
each other ; if we can diffuse a fair and unbiassed criti- 
cism on establishments for education, and on the systems 
and books which constitute their real life and existence, 
—we are doing a service not only to our country, but to 
the whole world." Such are the views on which the 
Society for Diffusing Useful Knowledge have been led 
to undertake a Quarterly Journal of Education. We 
heartily concur with them ; and welcome a publication 
which has been too long wanted in this country. There 
can be no doubt that, for the reasons here expressed, it 
must give a powerful impulse to education. 

The plan embraces three several departments. In the 
first, we have general discussions on the most important 
educational institutions at home and abroad, with ac- 
counts of their constitution and methods of procedure. 
The leading article on Oxford is perhaps not a very good 
sample of what is intended in this department. It 
commences with an expression of admiration that so 
little is known, even in England, about the character of 
that University ; and yet it leaves us without any far- 
ther instruction in the matter, — but only with some 
very tolerable remarks on the uses of endowments for 
education. We have next rather a trite account of the 
parochial school system as it is found in Scotland, Silesia, 
and the United States. The articles on Education in 
Rome, the Polytechnic School of Paris, and Education 
in the Ionian Islands, come much nearer to what the 
Society appear to have aimed at as the essence of their 
undertaking. There is, to us at least, and to the reading 
public in general, a good deal of novelty in these state- 
ments, — which are the more satisfactory as apparently 
proceeding from writers locally conversant with what 
they describe. The practice of the Polytechnic School 
is thus stated : " The whole is directed, under the autho- 
rity of the minister of war, by a governor and sub-go- 
vernor. The discipline is military. The students are 
admitted according to their places in examinations held 
in the different departments, usually in August. The 
candidates are required to know, — 1. Arithmetic, with 
Logarithms, &c. ; 2. Geometry, Plane and Solid, as far 
as the properties of Spherical Triangles ; 3. Algebra, as 
far as the theory of Equations, inclusive ; 4. Plane Tri- 
gonometry; 5. Statics, the proportions being syntheti- 
cally demonstrated and applied to the more simple ma- 
chines ; 6. the Algebraical succession of lines of the first 
and second degrees; 7. the application of Logarithmic 
Tables to the solution of Triangles ; 8. Latin enough to 
translate a simple author, and French composition ; 9. 
Drawing. They must also be able to construct the more 
simple propositions of descriptive geometry. These are 
also obligatory ; but regard is also paid to a candidate's 
knowledge of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. The 
yearly payment is 1000 francs, or L.40 sterling, and each 
pupil is required to bring with him a uniform, linen, &c, 
to the amount of about L.30. The ordinary time of 
remaining in school is about two years ; some, however, 
are allowed to remain three years, but never more." 

The second part consists of reviews of books used in 
schools and colleges. This is meant to make amends in 
some degree for the neglect of that part of their plan in 
which the Society were to have attempted a complete 
improvement of all books used in education. They 
formerly spoke lightly of every sort of school book in this 
language. Surely they had not seen Dr Thomson's 
series — admirable in all respects, unless the Society might 
objpi't to their religion, and their frequent reference to 
Scripture themes. The hint part of the Journal is occu- 
pied with short notice* of the state of education iu differ- 
ent couu tries, the plans fw promoting it, and, in general, 
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with the whole urita of educational statistics. The 
number, od the whole, to not uo worth j of the powerful 
Society from which it proceed! — abounding In important 
tad, Taried Information, and really in all respects well 
•dapted to the object which the Society hai In view. 

laenlsaproblem of some Interest— and which we may 
hereafter investigate — Involved in the fact, of no educa- 
tional journal ever having appeared in tbi* country till 
the praaant time. Germany and France, and even 
America, nave long preceded a* in this. Is It became 
ma people of theme countries stood more in need of the 
excitement and the exhortations of inch a journal to 
teuke themselves to the taik of education ? This might 
have been the ease In Franca ; for there, we believe, the 
journal la under the superintendence, and conducted at 
the expense, of government ; and the extent of Ignorance 
is the elementary branchei throughout the finest pro- 
vinces of that country la said to be incredible. The 
Journal d' Education might have been addressed to the 
teneral apathy about education. But what variety has 
not been attempted In the enterprising literature of Ger- 
many, under governments which throw no obstacles, In 
say farm. In the way of literary publications ! A journal 
of education ia there a very marketable commodity. It 
fa as likewise In America; both because the publication 
ii cheap, and because the people are unaffectedly inte- 
i rated in its objects. If, ill our own country, a journal 
of education has been deemed unnecessary. It is not 
perhaps on account of tbc palmy state in which education 
has ever prevailed amongst us ; but because there seems 
to be B general feeling that education will, without any 
••eh monitor, gradually work out Its own ends, under 
j the stirring examples perhaps of Individuals everywhere 
| rising in society through the ndvsntages they bavo derived 
1 from U. We are not fond of allowing philosophy to 
:h with affairs of practice, however much tbto 
il bias may appear to have yielded of late In 
wmetoings; and, among the rest, theories of education 
ire to* apt to be considered as empirical. We rejoice, 
Utsntere, to see this useful journal in the hands of a 
Society able to conduct it In the ablest manner, whether 
there he much popular demand for it or not. 



Two sets of etchings, under the above denomination, 
ire at present upon our table. Our Edinburgh readers 
as na* require to be told who the artist is, or what he is 
onssMa of performing. Nature has almost made amends 
to Mr (ielkie for denying him the power of speech, by 
ihe aocsnrate and instinctive talent she has given him of 
teiilng and representing the most minute differences of 
farm and expression. In the matter of colouring he is 
rather deficient — so much so that we have at times been 
tempted to fancy there might be some mysterious con- 
nexion between that organ which Is susceptible of Us 
harmony of sounds, and that which perceives what we, 
with no very violent metaphor, are accustomed to call 
the harmony of colours. In hia etchings, however, we 
feel no> defect — they an well grouped, full of humour, 
and true to nature. They will tell to after ages what 
isrt of beings thronged tha streets of Edinburgh in our 
day. *' The Shoe-stand" is ■ leaf stolen from nature's 
aim book. — " The Street Auctioneer"— not so good as a 
whale — contains many excellent figures. The Illustra- 
tions of Tain O'Shanter are not particularly happy ; but 
"The Jelly Beggars" (and particularly tho old Ballad. 
■inger) are excellent. Ws have said that there is much 
lis mi i an In the-v sketches — perhaps too much exclusive 
hnsaaor- 'ITie figure of the tittle bey, however, who to 
listening to attentively, iu " The Blind Fiddler," evinces 
a Bner perception. There Is something extremely touch- 
ing in the picture of the boy-artist recumbent on the 



Uotktn and Daiyhteri ,< A Tale of the Year 1830. In 
three Tola. London. Colburn and Bentley. 
:» knowledge of the fashionable novel ia becoming 
dally more accurate. For a long time, the cultivators of 
this brsnch of natural history were Impressed with the 
belief that the order consisted only of one miliums* 
species. More minute microscopical investigation haaat 
last enabled ua to divide It Into two. There are fashion- 
novels composed by members of the privileged dasssa 
they attempt to describe ; and there are fsshlonable no. 
rels composed by the contributors to the Court Journal. 
The cbsractcrlstic distinction of the former Is dulness; 
of the latter, heartless profligacy or affectation. We are 
rather at a loss under which class to rank " Mothers and 
Daughters." It is too clever to be written by a noble- 
man, and too respectable to emanate from the other quar- 
ter. We should not much wonder to discover that It 
belonged to a new and hitherto undescribed species. We 
intend, however, some of these days, to examine it accord- 
ing to the rules laid down by Mr Wit ham, In hto book 
upon fossil plants, and If we make any discoveries, our 
readers shall hear of them. Meanwhile, one and all of 
them may rest assured that there are worse books for a 
long evening than " Mothers and Daughters." 



Dr Lordlier'* Cubiw-i Library .- Memoirs of the lift ami 
Reign of George IV. Vol. I. London : Longman 
and Co. 1831. 

Ws. last week deferred our review of this work, in- 
tending to have discussed both the book and Its hero at 
some length. Upon more mature reflection, however, 
we are of opinion that this taak had better be postponed, 
until the whole of these Memoirs are upon our table. It 
is, however, but justice to say of them, that with many 
deficiencies — tbe author neither has, nor indeed (to do 
him justice) pretends to exclusive sources of information 
—and tinged not nn frequently with an undue spirit of 
bitterness — they contain the beat and fairest account of 
our late king that has yet been published. They are tho 
work of a man of superior talents. 



Harmonicon for Ftbrvary, 1 



Tux Harmon Icon has now existed for upwards of 
eight years, and has, in many respects, contributed much 
to the diffusion of musical information, and to the excite- 
ment of musical enquiry In Great Britain. Our limits 
forbid any examination of the positive or comparative 
merits of ■ work now so voluminous, and oblige us to 
confine ourselves to a slight survey of the number at 
present before us. 

Article I. (from Mr Fetto'o Revue Musical) consists 
of two i uteres ting notices of the late C. S. Catel and F. 
Rode. In tbe notice of the former, we observe some 
things that do not exactly accord with our opinions ; but 
have no room to discuss them here. However, we may 
state, that, to several persons who have asked us to 
recommend to tbem some short treatise whence they 
might learn something of the elements of musical har- 
mony, we hare always said, " We do not know of any 
short treatise that will serve your purpose so well ae 
Catel's, although he has neglected to teach tha manage- 
ment of harmony In turn parts, before treating of harmony 
iu three aud four parts. — Article II. la a useful addition 
to tha musical history of England. We And In It, twice, 
the word cvuntra-taicr, which we do not anunrie, nl. 
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tecause it U neither English, nor Italian, nor French.—* 
Article III., < ( On Harps." We care net if all the harps 
in the world were made into one bonfire on the top of 
Arthur's seat. Meantime, they serve some ends, in 
showing off attitudes, and hands, and arm*.-* Article IV. 
We recommend public attention to this, " On the forma- 
tion of a Musical Library ;" an expansion, by Fetis, of 
Dr Burney's Sketch. 

Passing over other articles for the present, we may just 
stop to mention, that the story (p. 45-6) of the effect of 
music upon the Sultan, reminds us of an old story once 
current in Edinburgh. An honest Scotch farmer was 
carried, for the first time In his life, by some of his town 
friends, to a grand concert. The music went on for a 
considerable time, and the farmer seemed all attention. 
His friends looked eagerly at him, in expectation of his 
delighted and unqualified approval. At last, still staring 
intently at the performers, he yawned out, in a most 
desponding tone, " Hech, sirs! but thae folk's unco lang 
o' tunin' their fiddles !" 

We now pass on to the music printed in this number 
of the Harmon Icon. 

With regard to Rossini's overture, there is nothing new 
In it. The Swedish air (p. 27, et seq.) will be found- 
melody, symphonies, and accompaniments, and in the 
same key— In No. 2 of Moore and Bishop's Selection of 
National Melodies, (p. 69, et seq.) to the words, " My 
Harp has one unchanging theme," published some years 
ago. The Ilarmonicon states it to be " now first printed 
here." We do not understand this mystery. The beau- 
tiful Irish air, " Peggy Bawn," (p. 32,) is altered from 
the original much for the worse. In the piece by Bellini, 
who is a clever young artist, there are several misprinted 
notes, as there are in some other places of this number. 
At p. 37 there is a passage that belongs to Beethoven. 
Bellini has altered it from legato to sioccato, and made 
some other slight changes. The " Alpine Melody" is as 
common as boiled tripe, and just as piquant t worse than 
the celebrated " Crambe Repetita.* The two Vienna 
Landler do not possess any novelty, or peculiar merit 

We shall only add a few general remarks on London 
musical taste and fashion, by way of coda. 

There has been, and there is yet, too strong a tendency 
to persecute all those monstrous schismatics and noncon- 
formists who do not, " with meek-submitted thought," 
bend the lowly knee in worship of the Taurus constella- 
tion of musical critics and composers. Witness the case 
of Mr F6tis. But he was a Frenchman, and that was 
enough. No Frenchman could ever yet utter any thing 
that sounded like common sense or instruction, to the 
ears of a thorough-bred John Bull. We hope that the 
young generation of Bulls may learn to see things in a 
different light. Sister Peg, poor woman, has long learned 
to do so. 

Our musical reading has, perhaps unluckily for us, 
disqualified us from perceiving that novelty, and that ori- 
ginality which are so copiously discovered by others In 
many modern compositions, and which cause so much 
wonder and astonishment. We are sorry to say, that 
our experience in musical matters has taught us, every 
day more and more, the truth of a certain venerable re- 
mark,— that " there is nothing new under the sun ! N 

If the wild extravagant crudities of certain modern 
Italian and German composers, who are " all the rage," 
are admired by our neighbours as the very perfection of 
musical genius and art, as amazing specimens of novelty, 
beauty, and originality, we cannot help It. We are not 
of their opinion. Mais, ckacun & son go&t ? 

We observe every day, (with our peculiar admiration,) 
old musical things published as new, without exciting the 
slightest suspicion of their antiquity in the minds of 
many of our musical friends. On the contrary, their 
new beauties and their originality are lauded to the very 
topmost height of a London sntoAe-sky. The vast fuli- 
ctaad h saturated with the breath of that praise 



which returns to its givers in the shape of a shower of 
damp " blacks," that settle on the noses and movable 
shirt-collars of a puffing public, there to remain till soap 
and sooty water wash them into the omniferous stream 
of the Thames. 

The musio of modern times that is most greedily swal- 
lowed by an " all-discerning public," always reminds us 
of a certain extraordinary compound, called " The Hag- 
gis of Dunbar." It is not described in Kitchiner or In 
Meg Dods. The admirers of rich and rare novelties may, 
if they like, compound it to their taste from the original 
printed " Peptic Recipe." 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A FLOOD OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
By John J, Audubon, 

Mawt of our larger streams, such as the Mississippi, 
the Ohio, the Illinois, the Arkansas, and the Red River, 
exhibit, at certain seasons, the most extensive overflow- 
ings of their waters, to which the name of floods is more 
appropriate than the term freshets, usually applied to the 
sudden risings of smaller streams. If we consider the 
vast extent of country through which an inland naviga- 
tion is afforded by the never-failing supply of water fur- 
nished by these wonderful rivers, we cannot suppose 
them exceeded in magnitude by any other in the known 
world. It will easily be imagined what a wonderful 
spectacle must present itself to the eye of the traveller 
who, for the first time, views the enormous mass of 
waters, collected from the vast central regions of our 
continent, booming along, turbid and swollen to over- 
flowing, in the broad channels of the Mississippi and 
Ohio, the latter of which has a course of more than a 
thousand miles, and the former of several thousands. 

To give you some idea of a Booming Flood of these 
gigantic streams, it is necessary to state die causes which 
give rise to it. These are, the sudden melting of the 
snows on the mountains, and heavy rains continued for 
several weeks. When it happens that, during a severe 
winter, the Alleghany Mountains have been covered with 
snow to the depth of several feet, and the accumulated 
mass has remained unmelted for a length of time, the 
materials of a flood are thus prepared. It now and then 
happens that the winter is hurried off by a sudden increase 
of temperature, when the accumulated snows melt away 
simultaneously over the whole country, and the south- 
easterly wind which then usually blows, brings along 
with it a continued fall of heavy rain, which, mingling 
with the dissolving snow, deluges the alluvial portions of 
the western country, filling up the rivulets, ravines, 
creeks, and small rivers. These, delivering their waters 
to the great streams, cause the latter not merely to rise 
to a surprising height, but to overflow their banks, 
wherever the land is low. On such occasions, the Ohio 
itself presents a splendid, and, at the same time, an appal- 
ling spectacle ; but when its waters mingle with those of 
the Mississippi, then, kind reader, is the time to view an 
American flood in all its astonishing magnificence. 

At the root of the Falls of the Ohio, the water has 
been known to rise upwards of sixty feet above its lowest 
level. The river, at this point, has already run a course 
of nearly seven hundred miles, from its origin at Pitts- 
burg, in Pennsylvania, during which it has received, the 
waters of its numberless tributaries, and overflowing all 
the bottom-lands or valleys, has swept along the fences 
and dwellings which have been unable to resist its vio- 



* This powerful and graphic description of the periodical floods 
of the MusiMiippi, form* a part of Mr Audubon's forthcoming 
Ornithological work— a book invaluable to the naturalist for its 
faithful dolineationa.—to the general reader, for the tone of entho- • 
siasa which pervades it The reader will also find this paper 
alluded to in this day's report of the last raeetiug of the Werner- 
ian Society. 
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leace. I could relate hundreds of incidents whieh might 
prove to yon the dreadful effects of such an inundation, 
and whieh hare been witnessed by thousands besides 
myself. I have known, for example, of a cow swimming 
through a window, elevated at least seven feet from the 
ground, and sixty-two above low-water mark. The 
house was then surrounded by water from the Ohio, 
which runs in front of it, while the neighbouring country 
was overflowed ; yet the family did not remove from It, 
but remained in its upper portion, having previously 
taken off the sa sh e s of the lower windows, and opened the 
doors. But let us return to the Mississippi. 

There the overflow is astonishing ; for no sooner has 
the water reached the upper part of the banks, than it 
rushes out and overspreads the whole of the neighbouring 
swamps, presenting an ocean overgrown with stupendous 
forest-trees. So sudden is the calamity, that every in- 
dividual, whether man or beast, has to exert his utmost 
ingenuity to enable him to escape from the dreaded ele- 
ment. The Indian quickly removes to the hills of the 
interior, the cattle and game swim to the different stripes 
of land that remain uncovered in the midst of the flood, 
or attempt to force their way through the waters until 
they perish from fatigue. Along the banks of the river, 
the inhabitants have rafts ready made, on which they 
remove themselves, their cattle, and their provisions, and 
which they then fasten with ropes or grape vines to the 
larger trees, while they contemplate the melancholy 
spectacle presented by the current, as it carries off their 
houses and wood- yards piece by piece. Some who have 
nothing to lose, and are usually known by the name of 
Squatters, take this opportunity of traversing the woods 
la canoes, for the purpose of procuring game, and parti- 
cularly the skins of animals, such as the deer and bear, 
which may be converted into money. They resort to 
the low ridges surrounded by the waters, and destroy 
thousands of deer, merely for their skins, leaving the flesh 
to putrefy. 

The river itself, roiling its swollen waters along, 
presents a spectacle of the most imposing nature. Al- 
though no large vessel, unless propelled by steam, can now 
make Its way against the current, it is seen covered 
by boats laden with produce, which, running out from 
au the smaller streams, float silently towards the city of 
New Orleans, their owners meanwhile not very well 
assured of finding a landing-place even there. The water 
is covered with yellow foam and pumice, the latter having 
floated from the rocky mountains of the north-west. The 
eddies are larger and more powerful than ever. Here 
and there tracts of forest are observed undermined, the 
tress gradually giving way, and falling into the stream. 
Cattle, h o r s es, bears, and deer, are seen at times attempt- 
ing to swim across the impetuous mass of foaming and 
eeuinf; water ; whilst here and there a vulture or an 
eagle Is observed perched on a bloated carcass, tearing It 
up In pieces, as regardless of the flood, as on former occa- 
sions It would have been of the numerous lawyer* and 
planters, with which the surface of the river is covered 
when the water is low. Even the steamer Is frequently 
distressed. The numberless trees and logs that float 
along, break its paddles, and retard its progress. Besides, 
It Is on such occasions difficult to procure fuel to main- 
tain its fires ; and It is only at very distant intervals that 
a wood-yard can be found which the water has not car- 
ried off. 

Following the river In your canoe, you reach those 
parts of the shores that are protected against the over- 
Hewing of the waters, and are called Levees. There you 
And the whole population of the district at work repair- 
ing and augmenting those artificial barriers, which are 
several feet above the level of the fields. Every person 
appears to dread the opening of a crevasse, by which the 
waters may rush Into his fields. In spite of all exertions, 
h o wever , the crevasse opens, the water bursts impetuously 
ever the plantatieii*, and lays waste the crops which so 



lately were blooming in all the luxuriance of spring. It 
opens up a new channel, which, for aught I know to the 
contrary, may carry its waters even to the Mexican 
Gulf. 

I have floated on the Mississippi and Ohio when thus 
swollen, and have in different places visited the submersed 
lands of the interior, propelling a light canoe by the aid 
of a paddle. In this manner I have trav e rs e d immense 
portions of the country overflowed by the waters of these 
rivers, and, particularly whilst floating over the Missis- 
sippi bottom-lands, I have been struck with awe at the 
sight. Little or no current is met with, unless when the 
canoe passes over the bed of a bayou. All is silent and 
melancholy, unless when the mournful bleating of the 
hemmed- in deer reaches your ear, or the dismal scream 
of an eagle or a raven is heard, as the foul bird rises, 
disturbed by your approach, from the carcass on which 
it was allaying its craving appetite. Bears, cougars, 
lynxes, and all other quadrupeds that can ascend the trees, 
are observed crouched among their top-branches. Hungry 
in the midst of abundance, although they see floating 
around them the animals on which they usually prey, 
they dare not venture to swim to them. Fatigued by 
the exertions which they have made in reaching the dry 
land, they will there stand the hunter's Are, as if to die 
by a ball were better than to perish amid the waste of 
waters. On occasions like this, all these animals are shot 
by hundreds. 

Opposite the city of Natchez, which stands on a bluff 
bank of considerable elevation, the extent of inundated 
land is immense, the greater portion of the tract lying 
between the Mississippi and the Red River, whieh Is 
more than thirty miles in breadth, being under water. 
The mail-bag has often been carried through the im- 
mersed forests, in a canoe, for even a greater distance, in 
order to be forwarded to Natchitochez. 

But now, kind reader, observe this great flood gradually 
subsiding, and again see the mighty changes which it has 
effected. The waters have now been carried into the 
distant ocean. The earth is everywhere covered by a 
deep deposit of muddy loam, which, in drying, splits into 
deep and narrow chasms, presenting a reticulated appear* 
ance, and from which, as the weather becomes warmer, 
disagreeable, and at times noxious, exhalations arise, and 
fill the lower stratum of the atmosphere as with a dense 
fog. The banks of the river have almost everywhere 
been broken down in a greater or less degree. Large 
streams are now found to exist, where none were for-, 
merly to be seen, having forced their way in direct lines 
from the upper parts of the bends. These are by the 
navigator called short-cuts. Some of them have proved 
large enough to produce a change in the navigation of the 
Mississippi. If I mistake not, one of these, known by 
the name of the Grand Cut-off, and only a few miles in 
length, has diverted the river from its natural course, and 
has shortened it by fifty miles. The upper parts of the 
islands present a bulwark consisting of an enormous mass 
of floated trees of all kinds, whieh have lodged there* 
Largs sand-banks have been completely removed by the 
impetuous whirls of the waters, and have been deposited 
in other places. Some appear quite new to the eye of 
the navigator, who has to mark their situation and beaiv 
ings In his log-book. The tress on the margins of the 
banks have in many parts given way. They are seen 
bending over the stream, like the grounded arms of an 
overwhelmed army of giants. Everywhere are heard 
the lamentations of the farmer and planter, whilst their 
servants and themselves are busily employed in repairing 
the damages occasioned by the floods. At one crevasse, 
an old ship or two, dismantled for the purpose, are sunk, 
to obstruct the passage opened by the still rushing waters, 
while new earth is brought to fill up the chasms. The 
squatter is seen shouldering his rifle, and making his way 
through the morass, in search of his lost stock, to drive 
the survivors horns, and save the akin* tf tat tevsrust* 
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JNTew fences have everywhere to be formed ; even new 
ileuses mutt be erected, to save which from a like dis- 
aster, the settler places them on an elevated platform, 
supported by pillars made of the trunks of trees. The 
lands must be ploughed anew ; and if the season is not 
too far advanced, a crop of corn and potatoes may yet be 
raised. But the rich prospects of the planter are blasted. 
The traveller is impeded in his journey, the creeks and 
amaller streams having broken up their banks in a degree 
proportionate to their size. A bank of sand, which seems 
Arm and secure, suddenly gives way beneath the traveller's 
•horse, and the next moment the animal has sunk in the 
quicksand, either to the chest in front, or over the crup- 
per behind, leaving its master in a situation not to be 
envied. 

Unlike the mountain- torrents and small rivers of other 
parts of the world, the Mississippi rises but slowly during 
these floods, continuing for several weeks to increase at 
the rate of about an inch in the day. When at its height, 
it undergoes little fluctuation for some days, and after 
this subsides as slowly as it rose. The usual duration of 
a flood is from four to six weeks, although, on some occa- 
sions, it is protracted to two months. 

Every one knows how largely the idea of floods and 
cataclysms enters into the speculations of the geologist. 
If the streamlets of the European continent afford illus- 
trations of the formation of strata, how much more must 
the Mississippi, with its ever- shifting sand-banks, its 
crumbling shores, its enormous masses of drift timber, 
the source of future beds of coal, its extensive and varied 
alluvial deposits, and its mighty mass of waters rolling 
sullenly along, like the flood of eternity ! 



A DAY'S ADVENTURES IN THE INTERIOR OP 

BRASIL. 

The road between Sucuruh and the Diamond Wash- 
cries, at the source of the brook Calhao, was fatiguing 
and dangerous. We lost our way among the innumer- 
able wood-clad hillocks. Every thing around us had a 
foreign aspect, and filled the mind with apprehension. 
The thick forest looked like one wide grave, for the dry 
season had stripped both its foliage and blossoms : here 
and there, indeed, some parasitical flower appeared, but, 
in general, the huge stems upreared themselves quite 
naked, waving their giant branches amid the dark-blue 
ether. The thorny acacia grew beside the capivi, with 
its interlaced branches ; and, more striking than either, 
the chorisia, slender where it springs from the ground 
and at the summit, but half-way up swollen like a tun, 
showed its corky rind. Myriads of ants' nests hung 
upon these trees, many of which were several feet in 
thickness, their black colour contrasting forcibly with the 
clear grey of the leafless branches. The unwonted forms 
of armadillos and ant-eaters met our eyes at every step, 
and the sloths hung stupidly dreaming on the branches 
of the ambamba. Occasionally a huge snake would cross 
our path, aod disappear amid the underwood. The harsh 
screams of periquitos sounded through the sun-dried 
wood, and herds of the howling' ape were heard in the 
distance. 

- Our path led us two several times across the heights, 
which were only covered with brushwood, and whence 
we obtained a view over the monotonous and seemingly 
endless wilderness. When we descended the second time, 
the sun went down ; and, as the sudden darkness fell upon 
us, we remarked, by the anxiety of our guide, that he had 
lost his way. 

At this perplexing moment he discovered, in a glen on 

one side of our road, the house of a family with which 

he was acquainted, and advised us to seek shelter there 

daring the night. He added, reluctantly, " You bad 

better ride on before, gentlemen; for if the son ware to 

me meant, he weald think J came, to apprehend fctm 



for the murder of his brother, lately perpetrated by him." 
A cold shudder past through our frames as we approached 
the house. An old man, bent more with grief than age, 
around whose venerable countenance hung long locks of 
snow-white hair, received us ; affirming, in tremulous 
accents, that he and his maniac daughter were alone in 
the house. As soon as we had satisfied him regarding 
the object of our visit, and the guide had ventured to 
approach, he broke out into passionate wailing, cursing 
his sous, another of whom, we now learned, had, a few 
years before, murdered his uncle in a fit of jealousy. We 
recoiled with horror from the idea of passing the night 
in this house of blood and grief; and desired our guide 
to reconduct us into the unstained solitude of the forest. 
The old man showed us the path which led to the high- 
road, and, after riding a short way, we arrived at the hut 
of a deserted cotton plantation. 

We soon kindled a large fire. The fatigues of the sul- 
try day had exhausted us, aud yet we could not sleep. 
The image of the unhappy old man haunted us. The 
guide, too, did his best to keep us awake, by telling us 
stories of murders, which, according to his account, were 
of such frequent occurrence in the thinly-peopled district 
of Mines Novas, that in one year he had counted seven- 
and-twenty, and in another eighteen* He observed that 
the Portuguese emigrants more frequently experienced 
depravity among their children than the native Brasil- 
ians ; and sought to explain this by their neglect to im- 
press upon them, at an early age, the necessity of a strict 
morality in their intercourse with the slaves. 

Something was yet wanted to sum up the horrors of 
the day. We had scarcely fallen asleep, when we were 
again roused by a violent crackling in the fire, and a pecu- 
liar sound, something betwixt a snort and a whistle. We 
seized our fire-arms and were about to leave the hut ; but 
our more experienced guide anxiously detained us, point- 
ing to an immense snake, which, with infuriated bounds 
and wri things, sought to hurl the firebrands asunder. It 
was the surucucu, the strongest of Brasilian poisonous 
snakes, and on this account doubly terrible in a nightly 
visit. We fired several times at the monster, but did not 
dare, when it became still, to seek it in the darkness. 
Next morning it was nowhere to be found. The horses, 
which we had left overnight with their fore feet bound 
together, stood timidly huddled together at the edge of 
the wood, whence they had in all probability observed 
the approach of our dangerous visitant. 



FIFTH EXHIBITION OF THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

There is no kind of criticism more difficult than that 
which professes to estimate the value of works of art, and 
there is none more rashly and unadvisedly hazarded. 
Few men who were unacquainted with mathematics 
would pretend to give an opinion of the works of La 
Place ;— any individual, possessed of an imperfect or un- 
cultivated ear, would hesitate before he gave his opinion 
of a piece of music or a performer. But set any man, 
taken at a venture, before a picture or a statue, and it is 
ten chances to one that he tells you, "right slick away," 
that it is good or bad. If he contented himself with 
saying it pleased or displeased him, there would be some 
sense and modesty in the speech. This is annoying and 
offensive enough in the exhibition room ; but when it 
finds its way into print, it is positive injustice. A modest 
and talented artist is bowed down by unjust censure, be- 
cause a person, who can neither see nor comprehend his 
unobtrusive merits, has stepped, self-elected, into the air 
tic's chair ; or a painter, of no merit whatever, is lauded 
to the skies, because the eye of friendship discovers beau- 
ties in his works which no one else can. 

It is not enough to constitute a critic of art that he 
possess a spirit alive to the impulses of poetry, and an 
eye susceptible of the beauties of colour and form. The 
poetical mip4 V% to m& \h« slave of association--*) much 
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accustomed to value objects merely as they suggest stir- 
ring trains of thought — that it is often incapable of dwell- 
ing upon the simple, enduring, and therefore to it mono- 
tonous, beauties of a picture ; while, on the other hand, 
the veriest daub that re-awakens in it some elevated or 
tender fancy, receives the credit of the pleasant reverie to 
which it has accidentally given birth. Again, it does not 
follow because a man has a love for the beauties of nature, 
that be Is capable of thoroughly appreciating art, any 
more than because the ear of one wandering upon the 
moonlight beach is capable of feeling the full sweetness 
of notes awakened by the alternate dash and rippling of 
the waves, he must be expected to appreciate the linked 
and giddy melody, or the overpowering harmony of some 
masterpiece of music The stray beauties of nature, iso- 
lated and accidental, are within the reach of every capa- 
city ; but it is not every one to whom it is given to quaff 
the rich cup which the poet, the painter, or the musician, 
mixes up with such ingredients. Most people look upon 
a picture as tbey do upon a beautiful object in nature. 
They are struck by one or other of the arrows which it 
shoots forth on all side*. They catch a random charm. 
And even this is much — it adds to their happiness, it 
softens and attempers their disposition. Much is already 
gained in a nation, when a large body of its inhabitants 
have attained even this imperfect stage of feeling for art. 
But he who presumes to speak and judge of the works 
of art, must go further. lie must feel not only the Inci- 
dental beauties of a picture, be must feel its worth as a 
whole ; he must, in short, comprehend it. To this power 
he cannot attain — however liberal nature may have been 
to him— without long and anxious study— study not of 
books, but of pictures. Words are here of no avail ; the 
living and embodied object must be dwelt upon. We 
appeal to painters themselves, whether their views of the 
art, after they had mastered it, had any resemblance to 
those vague but passionate yearnings which made them 
woo it as a bride. With every step they made in learn- 
ing, a new light went up before them regarding its nature 
and object. Practice in this, as in every thing else, can 
alone give knowledge. 

By keeping in view the requisites of a good judge, even 
the uninitiated may soon be enabled to detect his imita- 
tor. The incompetent (because ignorant) critic may 
always be recognised by one of two marks. Either he is 
clamorous and frequent in his declaration of contempt 
for all technicalities, and indulges fh rhapsodical descrip- 
tions of the trains of thought and feeling which a pic- 
ture suggests ; or, on the contrary, having picked up a 
few terms of art, be applies them at random — talking a 
sort of Babylonish dialect which neither he nor any one 
else understands. The first is in general a literary man, 
with some talent, and a great command of words, but 
who has not cultivated that sense to which the art of 
painting addresses itself — the second is a man of neither 
talent, information, nor feeling, who has been taught all 
that can be taught — the mixing of colours, drawing 
straight lines, and carrying into execution a few conven- 
tional rules. 

Looking back upon what we have written, and feeling 
that decided and strong as our expressions are, they are 
yet but the simple truth, we feel considerable reluctance 
and trepidation at the idea of ourselves presuming to enact 
the part of judges. One reflection alone consoles us — 
that we have in reality studied the subject with our best 
attention ; and that our judgments, although expressed 
with decision, are formed deliberately, and maintained 
without arrogance. The word we is not used on the 
present occasion, as it frequently is, merely because it 
forms a modest substitute for the word 7* The criti- 
cisms which we propose to publish upon the works exhi- 
biting in the rooms of the Scottish Academy, are really 
the joint work of a little knot of friends, who are enthu- 
siastic lovers of art. Some of them hare had opportu- 
nities of studying It la other countries— tome of them 



have never been out of their own. In their views of the 
general principles of art they are at one ; but different 
tempers and habits frequently occasion a difference of opi- 
nion upon particular points. As every judgment is the 
final and deliberate decision of the whole, there is little 
danger of their being misled by the partialities of friend- 
ship, or the peculiarities of individual taste. 

We (in order to return from the impersonal to the 
personal mode of speaking — although there are few who 
have less taste for personality than ourselves) have law 
dulged at too great length in discussing what a learned 
barrister calls " the general question," to admit of our 
entering at present upon the individual merits of the 
different artists. This we shall, however, in the course of 
the next week — briefly and pithily. We may, however, 
remark, that, after a careful study of the present ExhL 
bition, we are unanimously of opinion that it is the best 
we have yet seen in Edinburgh. It has little glare, but 
much real sterling merit. There are more works in it 
capable of bearing repeated examination than we remem- 
ber to have seen on any former occasion. It gives us a 
higher idea of the advanced state of art among us than 
we bad previously entertained. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OP 

EDINBURGH. 

WIRKiaiAM SOCIETY. 

Saturday, February 19. 
Paorxssoa Jameson in the Chair. 

Present*— T>n Graham, Greville, Scot, Russell; James 
Wilson, C. S. Menteath, J. J. Audubon, D. Falconer, 
G. A. Arnott, J. Stark, Esqs., &c 

Ax ingenious paper on the Beacon-Lights of remote an- 
tiquity, by Robert Stevenson, Esq., civil engineer, was read 
by the secretary. In this communication, the author en- 
deavoured to show, that the Cyclops of the heathen mytho- 
logy and of the poets were, in all probability, nothing more 
than lighthouses. In concluding his paper, Mr Stevenson 
alluded to the outcry raised by some individuals on the de- 
cline of science and the arts In this country. In the scien- 
tific improvement of lighthouses, he proved that Great 
Britain stood first in the world, and that these national 
establishments had, besides, been brought to their present 
state of perfection within the last fifty years. 

A paper was then read on the influence of rocks on the 
nature of vegetables, by Dr Murray of Aberdeen, in which 
the author instituted a comparison between the most com- 
mon plants of the floras of Paris, Edinburgh, and Aber- 
deen, and came to the conclusion, that general vegetation, 
in regard to species, is not influenced by the subjacent rock. 
Exceptions to the rule were of course admitted. In the 
conversation which ensued, Dr Graham seemed to favour 
the same views. 

The last couimunicatipn laid before the meeting was a 
highly graphic, description of a flood of the Mississippi, by 
J. J. Audubon, Esq. 

EOYAL SOCIETY. 

Monday, February 21. 

Paorxssoa Russell in the Chair. 

Present,*- Professors Hope, Alison, Cbristlson, Wallace: 
Sir H. Jardine, Sir W. Hamilton, Sir D. Mylne; Drs 
Greville, Keith, Borthwick, Maclagan, Campbell, and 
Carson ; General Straton ;• Messrs Gordon, Menteith, 
Jardine, Witham, Arnot, Sivrigfat, I/Amy, Williams, 
Hall, Stark, Forbes, frc. ' 

A xotici of the fossil tree discovered In the quarry of 
Craigleith, in the month of November last, was read by 
Henry Witham,' Esq. The Essayist remarked, that the 
geological position of this magnificent fossil stem was in the 
mountain limestone group, and considerably below the great 
coal basins of the Lothians. Judging from the unworked 
rock near where the stem lies, toe superincumbent mass 
must have been upwards of 100 feet tata^ta. *YYfe«c$«sMRw 
part of the fo«*U, with wYtaX n«a t&xt*&i \*WL*«uwkx>nv 
thirty-seven feet \n \engtn. \ta wpp****** ^ ^"^ * * 
large brajncbAeja Uunk, nattwA Va. waft V**S ** ** * 
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Arm an elliptical section; The stem upen gradually, and 



le society. Indued tbe idea of pi . 

■ant can, it marl* inadmissible, tha trtaont being parallel 
to tha strala. Should It hereafter appear, upon working 
downward), that tbe at™ !■ perpendicular, and i " 



Tha bark baa bam converted Into 
coal, and presents indistinct longitudinal markings, with 
very amall transversa ring*. At aoma of the prominences 
these ring* an contorted, Id the came manner aa we sea 
them round tbe coming off of the bran dim of varloua plants. 
The flattened appearance or the trunk, Mr Witham argaed, 
wm not nun— rily tbe result of pressure ; and he demon- 
strated this paint by pointing out the existence or a almUar 
annnMe In Bin spado*™ of neent tree which he laid 
baton the aocii 



u working 

.._ _. . , _. .. B .. r miar, and "*"" 

Imbedded In shale, Mr Witfaam waa prepared to 
direct proof that the tree stand* where It originally grew, and 
that the bendlnf had been isuisrdbsthe overwhelming loflu- 
anal of the current, which brought the matter, now form. 
in(tbaMndatone,uponthewraIurpartofthephiat. Iu thii 
ease, the direction o( the tree would abow that of the current. 
Tbe Essayist next proceeded to enquire to what order of 
planti the fomil belonged. He dlaaented from several sclen- 
rlfle gentlemen who bad pronounced It to be a lyropodlnm. 
Then waa In the external coo figuration of the plant no 
ground for such a conjecture— there were no (races liral. 
bi to the scale* of tbe palm and fern, or tbe Imbricated 
leaves of tbe lycopodlum. The plant more resembled a tre 
of tha dicotyledonous or lymDoaparmnua phanerogam I 
rlswm But Mr Witham proceeded further to examine It 
Internal structure, aceordlngto the rules laid * 
raTi " "" 



Foaall tree found at Wldeopen, near Newcastle ! 
Silica, .... 06 per cant. 

Carbonate of lime, . . 1.05. 

Foaall tree found at High Uewortb, near Newcastle 
Silica, .... 95 per cent 

Carbonate of lime, . . 0.46. 

The practical inference to be drawn from thia marked 
difference In tba component parti 



m found 



A. 



ills found in tha 
he emu-field, ia of 

are enabled 



valuable Observation* anon Foaall Vegetatiooe. By the; 



of a powerful microscope, be discovered moat 
dullary rays, and a woody texture, with aome appearance ol 
oncentrlc circle*. Ha waa therefore led to Infer, that thi 



plant belonged to the claaa of oanifeno. The Mem, how- 
aver, ao much exceeded the generality of kindred planti 
found In similar situation*, that the Essay lit hesitated, with 
our present limited knowledge of foaall botany, to name th< 
■pecies. Mr Wttbam adverted, In tha conclusion of hii 
eseayi.to tbe difference In com position of this fomil from the 
surrounding medium. It waa difficult to explain bow tba 
petrifying substance should be different from that forming 
tnematrixof the foaall. Abundanceofllmawaatnba fonno 



aolidatad, t 



■t than tha wood, the calca- 
reous matter more easily found ita way through tha former, 
kut waa detained by the latter, and as It decayed replaced it. 
It waa worthy of remark, that the foealls found in tha coal- 
field proper, lying immediately above the mountain lime- 
atone, contained little or no lime. While tha eonlf,™ of 
the mountain llrneetooe range waa found to contain earbo- 
uate of lime, iron, and small quantities of carbon, thorn of 
tha osaLftald war* found to consist almost entirely of aillce- 

Tbc Craiglaith fossil just described, when analysed, waa 



Carbonate of lime, 
Oxide of iron, . 
Carbon, . 



Tbe foaall discovered In the st 



e quarry In IB86, cc 



Carbonate of lima, .... 60 

Oxide of iron, . . ... • IS 

Alumina, ...... 10 

Carbon, ...... 9 

L—. • • _J 

loo 

Certain fossil* found In Bcnrickab ire, contained— 
Carbonate of line, . . TO.S5 

Carbon, 16.60 

Fer-oxIdeefiroD, 9.10 

Loss, ... 

[thaea fossil* were fcun 
Tha following are analyses ol fossils iounn In the coal-flald. 
^FaaaU tree Found at Fell™ colliery, near Newcastle-upon- 

Srllfti. .... 05 par cent. 



to tbe miner, 
the precis* geological nature of 
tary deposits by certain species of shells which they con, 
tain, ao we may now hope, by the obvious distinction be- 
tween tbe structure of these plants, to be enabled to aacer- 
taln at once tbe group of rocks to which they belong. By 
attending tn such indications, lar K r rums of money may be 
■pared, which might othanrisa be squandered upon expert. 



r.ut laid before the Soc-iet j\i in • . 
tnatlcal demonstration. The details of tbe introductory 
part were of the same materials, and consequently unsuit- 
able to our pages. 

Mr Stark read a notice of the blank salamander of tha 
Alps, two specimens of which, presented to tha Society by 
George Fairholme, Esq., were exhibited. Thia reptile, 
from Its only appearing for a few week* at a time, ia nroly 
mat with, and fur this reason was not described In the first 
edition of Curler's Iti-gne Aninvl. It appeared, however, 
In tbe second, under the name of Salamandra atra, a spe- 
cies distinct from the S. terrestrls with which It has bean 
confounded. Mr Stark noticed the power which the young 
of this genu, In common with the tadpoles of frogs, pos- 
sessed ot establishing currents in particular dlrecuona in 
the water around them, as observed and deaeribed by Dr 
Sharper. Mr Fairholme'a specimens ware obtained from 
tha High Alps in the Canton of Berne, where It Is re- 
garded by tbe chamois hunters as poisonous, an opinion 
which appear* to be utterly unrounded. 



ORIGINAL l'OETRY. 

PRAYER. 
Go, when tbe morning shinrth. 
Go, when the noon ia bright, 
Go, when the eve decllneth, 

Go, in the hush of night ; 
Go, with pure mind and feeling, 

Fling earthly thought away, 
And, In thy chamber kneeling, 

Do tbau in secret pray. 
Remember all who love thee. 

All who ore loved by thee ; 
Pray, too, for those who bate thee, 

If any such there be. 
Then for thyself, In meekness, 

A bleaslng humbly claim, 
And link with each petition 

Thy great Redeemer's name. 
Orif 'tis e'er denied thee 

In solitude to pray, 
Should holy thoughts coma o'er the* 

Whan friends are round thy way ; 
Even than tha silent breathing 

Of thy spirit raised above, 
Will reach HI* throne of glory, 

Who Is Mercy, Truth, and Love. 
Oh! not a joy or blessing 

With thia can we compare, 
Tha power that He hath given us 

To pour our souls In prayer ! 
Whene'er thou pi nest in sadness, 

Before his footstool fall, 
And remember tn thy gladness 

His grace who pre thee all. 

Griiar/ra. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Tltoughts on Man, his Nature, Productions, and Disco- 
veries ; interspersed with some particulars respecting the 
Amtkor. By William Godwin. 8vo. Pp. 471. Lon- 
don. Effingham Wilson. 1831. 

Wi are not disciples of Godwin, but we have always 
eady to admit tbe pure and noble character of his 
system. We admire his stately flow of language, 
Us manly style of reasoning, and we are glad to hear, at 
this late hour, " the old man eloquent*' lifting up his voice 
sore. The volume before us consists of a series of 
only connected by the kindred tone of thought and 
feeling which we recognise in all of them. It is, to use 
the author's own words, an attempt " to give a defined 
and permanent form to a variety of thoughts which have 
occurred to his mind in the course of thirty-four years." 
It may to regarded, in short, as a continuation of the se- 
ries of esaays published by Mr Godwin under the title of 
the " Enquirer." 

It is impossible within our narrow limits to give any 
adequate notion of a work so multifarious in its contents. 
It is difficult to choose amidst such a variety ; but we are 
Inclined to think that our readers will tbank us for lay- 
Ing before them some of those incidental confessions, 
which let ns, in some measure, into the secret of God- 
win's mind. He speaks thus of tbe recollections of his 
early days: 

" I go hack to the recollections of my youth, and can 
scarcelv find where to draw the line between ineptness and 
maturity. The thoughts that occurred to me, as far back 
as I can recollect them, were often shrewd ; the suggestions 
ingenious; the judgments not seldom acute. 1 feel myself 
the same individual all through. Sometimes I was un- 
reasonably presumptuous, and sometimes unnecessarily dis- 
trustful. Experience has taught me in various instances 
a sob er confidence in my decisions ; but that is all the dif- 
ference. So to express it, I had then the same tools to work 
with as now ; but the masazine of materials upon which I 
had to operate was scantUy supplied. Like the apothecary 
in Romeo and Juliet, the acuity, such as it was, was within 
me ; but my shelves contained but a small amount of furni- 
ture: 

' A beggarly account of empty boxes, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses, 
Which, thinly scatter'd, serv'd to make a show.' 

Iu sneaking thus of the intellectual powers of my youth, 
I am, however, conceding too much. It is true, ' Prac- 
tise maketh perfect. * But it is surprising, in apt and 
towardly youth, how much there is to commend in the 
first essays. The novice, who has his faculties lively and 
so the alert, will strike with bis hammer almost exactly 
where the blow ought to be placed, and give nearly the pre- 
cisely right force to the act He will seize the thread it 
was nwAjg to seise ; and though he mil again and again, 
will shew an adroitness upon the whole that we scarcelv 
know haw to account for. The man whose career shall 
■Wiaatsjy ha crowned with surras*, will demonstrate in 
the bsajswiaag that he was destined to succeed. M 

la a sulmsjaant essay, he describes the change pro- 



duced upon his character at the period when the Enquiry 
concerning Political Justice was published : 

" A new epoch occurred in my character, when I pub- 
lished, and at the time I was writing, my Enquiry concern- 
ing Political Justice. My mind was wrought up to a 
certain elevation of tone ; the speculations in which I was 
engaged, tending to embrace all that was most important to 
man in society, and the frame to whicli I had assiduously 
bent myself, of giving quarter to nothing because it was old; 
and shrinking from nothing because it was startling and 
astounding, gave a new bias to my character. The habit 
which I thus formed put me more on the alert even in the 
scenes of ordinary life, and gave me a boldness and an elo- 
quence more than was natural to me. I then reverted to 
the principle which I stated in the beginning, of being ready 
to tell my neighbour whatever it might be of advantage to 
him to know, to show myself the sincere and zealous advo- 
cate of absent merit and worth, and to contribute by every 
means in my power to tbe improvement of others, and to 
the diffusion of salutary truths through the world. I desired 
that every hour that I lived should be turned to the best 
account, and was bent each day to examine whether I had 
conformed myself to this rule. I held on this course with 
tolerable constancy for five or six years : and, even when 
that constancy abated, it failed not to leave a beneficial effect 
on my subsequent conduct. 

" But, in pursuing this scheme of practice, I was acting 
a part somewhat foreign to my constitution. I was by na- 
ture more of a speculative than an active character, more 
inclined to reason within myself upon what I heard and 
saw, than to declaim concerning it. I loved to sit by unob- 
served, and to meditate upon the panorama before me. At 
first 1 associated chiefly with those who were more or less 
admirers of my work ; and, as I had risen (to speak in the 
slang phrase) like a 'star* upon my contemporaries without 
being expected, I was treated generally with a certain degree 
of deference, or, where not with deference and Hubmlsslon, 
yet as a person whose opinions and view of things were to 
be taken into the account. The individuals who most stre- 
nuously opposed me, acted with a consciousness that, if 
they affected to despise me, they must not expect that all 
the bystanders would participate in that feeling. 

" But this was to a considerable degree the effect of no- 
velty. My lungs, as I have already said, were not of iron ; 
my manner was not overbearing and despotic ; there was 
nothing in it to deter him who differed from me from en- 
tering the field in turn, and telling the tale of his views and 
judgments in contradiction to mine. I descended into tbe 
arena, and stood on a level with the rest Beyond this, it 
occasionally happened that, if I had not the stentorian lungs, 
and the petty artifices of rhetoric and conciliation, that 
should carry a cause independently of its merits, my anta- 
gonists were not deficient iu these respects. I had nothing 
in my favour to balance this, but a sort of constitutional 
equanimity and imperturbableness of temper, which, if. I 
was at any time silenced, made me not look like a captive 
to be dragged at tbe chariot- wheels of my adversary. 

" All this, however, had a tendency to subtract from my 
vocation as a missionary. I was no longer a knight-errant, 
prepared on all occasions, by dint of arms, to vindicate the 
causo of every principle that was unjustly handled, and 
every character that was wrongfully assailed. Meanwhile 
I returned to the field, occasionally and uncertainly. It 
required some provocation and incitement to call me out : 
but there was the lion, or whatever combative animal may 
more justly prefigure me, sleeping, and that might be awa- 
ed. 
There is another feature necessary ta fa wa&ra&tVu 
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order to make this a faithful representation. There are 
persons, it should seem, of whom it may predicated, that 
they are semper paratu This has by no means been my 
CTf1 L My genius often deserted me, I was for from having 
the thought, the argument, or the illustration at all times 
ready, when it was required. I resembled to a certain de- 
gree the persons we read of, who are said to be struck as if 
with a divine judgment. 1 was for a moment changed into 
one of the mere herd, de grege porcus. My powers, there* 
fore, were precarious ; and I could not always be the in- 
trepid and qualified advocate of truth, if I vehemently de- 
sired it. I have often, a few minutes afterwards, or on 
my return to my chambers, recollected the train of thinking, 
which would have shown me off to advantage, and memo- 
rably done me honour, if I could have had it at my com- 
mand the moment it was wanted. 

" And so much for confession. I am by no means vin- 
dicating myself. I honour much more the man who is at 
all times ready to tell his neighbour whatever it may be of 
advantage to him to know, to show himself the sincere and 
untemporising advocate of absent merit and worth, and to 
contribute, by every means in his power, to the improve- 
ment of others, and to the diffusion of ^salutary truths 
through the world." 

There is exquisite troth and beauty in the short pas- 
sage which we here subjoin, as a fit winding-up of the 
■object discussed in the two preceding extracts : 

« The book that I read when I was a boy, presents quite 
s new face to me as I advanee in the vale of years. The 
Mwa words and phrases suggest to me a new train of ideas. 
And it is no mean pleasure that I derive from the singular 
sensation of finding the same author and the same book, old 
and yet not old, presenting to me cherished and inestima- 
ble recollections, and at the same time com m u ni cating mines 
of wealth, the shaft of whioh was till now unexplored,'' 

The appreciation of the effects of resorting to the public* 
noose upon our peasantry and artisans, accords entirely 
with our own notions : 

" I assert, that the merits and demerits of the~public- 
nouse are very unjustly rated by the fastidious among the 
more favoured orders of society. 

" We ought to consider that the opportunities and amuse- 
ments of the lower orders of society are few. They do not 
frequent coffeehouses ; theatres and places of public exhi- 
bition are ordinarily too expensive for them ; and they can- 
not engage in rounds of visiting, thus cultivating a private 
and familiar intercourse with the few whose conversation 
might be most congenial to them. We certainly bear hard 
upon persons in this rank of society, if we expect that they 
shoula take all the severer labour, and have no periods of 
unbending and amusement, 

" But Ui reality what occurs in the public-house we are 
too much in the habit of calumniating. If we would visit 
this scene, we should find it pretty extensively a theatre of 
eager and earnest discussion. It is here that the ardent and 
' unwashed artificer,' and the sturdy husbandman, com- 
pare notes and measure wits with each other. It is their 
arena of intellectual combat, the Indus literarius of their un- 
refined university. It is here they learn to think. Their 
minds are awakened from the sleep of ignorance ; and their 
attention Is turned into a thousand channels of improve- 
ment. They study the art of speaking, of question, allega- 
tion, and rejoinder. They fix their thought steadily on 
the statement that is made, acknowledge its force, or detect 
its insufficiency. They examine the most interesting topics, 
and form opinions, the result of that examination. They 
kara maxims of life, and become politicians. They canvass 
the civil and criminal laws of their country, and learn the 
nine of political liberty. They talk over measures of state, 
judge of the intentions, sagacity and sincerity of public men, 
and are likely in time to become in no contemptible degree 
capable of estimating what modes of conducting national 
affairs, whether for the preservation of the rights of all, or 
lor the vindication and assertion of justice between man 
and man, may be expected to be crowned with the greatest 
•access : In a word, they thus become, in the best sense of 
the word, citizens. 

" As to excess in drinking, the same thing may be ex- 
pected to occur here, as has been remarked of late years in 
better company in England. In proportion as the under- 
etanding la cultivated, men are found to be less the victims 
of drinking and tbe grosser provocatives of sense. The king 
*r Persia of old made It hw toast font he cotrfd drink large 



quantities of liquor with greater impunity than any of his 
subjects. Such was not the case with the more polished 
Greeks. In the dark ages the most glaring enormities of 
that kind prevailed. Under our Charles the Second, coarse 
dissipation and riot characterised the highest circles. Roches- 
ter, the most accomplished man and the greatest wit of our 
island, related of himself that, for five years together, he 
could not affirm that for any one day he had been thorough- 

2 sober. la Ireland, a country less refined than our own, 
e period is not long past, when on convivial occasions the 
master of the house took the key from his door, that no one 
of his guests might escape without having had his dose. No 
small number of the contemporaries of my youth fell pre- 
mature victims to the intemperance which was then prac- 
tised. Now wine is merely used to excite a gayer and 
livelier tone of the spirits ; and inebriety is scarcely known 
in the higher circles. In like manner, it may readily be 
believed that, as men in the lower classes of society become 
less ignorant and obtuse, as their thoughts are less gross, as 
they wear off the vestigia ruris, the remains of a barbarous 
state, they will find less need to set their spirits afloat by 
this animal excitement, and will devote themselves to those 
thoughts and that intercourse which shall Inspire them with 
better and more honourable thoughts of our common na- 
ture." 

On the whole, we have been highly delighted with this 
volume, although one or two passages have struck us as 
prophetic of the encroachments of age. This is peculiarly 
the case in the essay upon Self-love — and this annoys as 
the more, because the author, although weak in argu- 
ment, is on the right side of the question, Mr Godwin 
will do well to remember the Archbishop of Granada. 



Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an old Servant; with 
some Account of the Writer, written by Himself; and an 
Introductory Essay on the Lives and Writings of Un- 
educated Poets. By Robert Southey, Esq., Poet Lau- 
reate. 8vo. Pp. 332. London. John Murray. 
1831. 

Ma SooniET has appreciated these poems very justly 
in his introductory essay : 

" Upon perusing the poems, I wished they had been either 
better or worse. Had I consulted my own convenience, or 
been fearful of exposing myself to misrepresentation and 
censure, I should have told my humble applicant, that 
although his verses contained abundant proof of a talent for 
poetry, which, if it had been cultivated, might have pro- 
duced good fruit, they would not be deemed worthy of pub- 
lication in these times. But, on the other hand, there were 
in them such indications of a kind and happy disposition, so 
much observation of natural objects, such a relish of the 
innocent pleasures offered by nature to tbe eye, ear, and 
heart, which are not closed against them, and so pleasing an 
example of the moral benefit derived from those pleasures, 
when they are received by a thankful and thoughtful mind, 
that I persuaded myself there were many persons who 
would partake, in perusing them, the same kind of gratifi- 
cation which I had felt There were many, I thought, 
who would be pleased at seeing how much Intellectual en- 
joyment had been attained in humble life, and in very un- 
favourable circumstances j and that this exercise of tbe 
mind, instead of rendering the individual discontented with 
his station, had conduced greatly to his happiness ; and if 
it had not made him a good man, had contributed to keep 
him so. This pleasure should in itself, methought, be suf- 
ficient to content those subscribers who might kindly 
patronize a little volume of his verses. Moreover, I con- 
sidered, that as the age of reason had commenced, and we 
were advancing with quick step in the march of Intellect, 
Mr Jones would, in ail likelihood, be the last versifier of 
his class ; something might properly be said of his prede- 
cessors, the poets in low life, who, with more or less good 
fortune, had obtained notice in their day ; and here would 
be matter for an introductory essay, not uninteresting in 
itself, and contributing something towards our literary his- 
tory. And if I could thus render some little service to a 
man of more than ordinary worth, (for such, upon the best 
testimony, Mr Jones appeared wbe,) it would be something 
not to be repented of, even though I should fail in the hope 
(which fatture, Wow M er, I dW not sy prcbeu q) of aw ar di ng 
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lotion to ' gentle reader* :' for readers there still 
taring escaped the epidemic disease of criticism, 
to be pleased, and grateful to those from whose 
Wf derive amusement or instruction," 

also defended the general praotloe of publish- 
ed this degree of merit in another part of his 

tMvolent persons who patronized Stephen Duck, 
with the hope of rearing a great poet, but for 
placing a worthy man in a station more suited 
tactual endowments, than that in which he was 
fant was befriended in a manner not dissimilar, 
m reason. In the cases of Woodbouse and Ann 
;he intention was to better their condition in 
way of life. The Woodstock shoemaker was 
ibisd for the patronage which he received, to 
arson's good nature ; for my predecessor Warton 
(•natural man that ever wore a great wig. My 
bringing forward the present attempts in verse 
y been explained." 

views we most cordially coincide. The cul- 
' their intellectual faculties has been recom- 
the poorer classes too exclusively as a means 
ng their wealth, and raising them to a higher 
cAsty. To the power which knowledge and 
• to communicate happiness in every situation, 
tit attention has been paid. We regard this 
roof how far mental refinement may be carried 
humblest station, increasing instead of diml- 
poesessor's contentment with his lot, and in 
arforing with the discharge of his duties. In 
at view it affords a useful lesson to those who 
some rank as John Jones, while it may serve 
lot o late statesman would hare termed the 
ibis of education*" so prevalent in certain 

ot think Jones much of a poet, but he Is a 
i moral feeling, and good taste, possessed of no 
tn of expression and versification. He has 
loglsed well and artlessly for any defects of 

rugged offspring of my bumble Muse, 

orldmay spurn thee, and thy faults abuse ; 

thy progress not a peaceful nour 

to form thee, and no classic power ; 

imple Nature, in her homely way, 

adden impulse sung each artless lay, 

her feelings, or express a thought 

st her knowledge or her fancy caught ; 

it of omss'fihe hapless Muse enjoy'd, 

nds were busy, and the ears anuoy'd 

ttouick sounds with which the tongues are rife, 

.taw bustling in domestic life." 

swing passage is a specimen of descriptive 
unworthy of Crabbe : 

shelving hills in daring forms surprise, 
ode o'er shade in proud progression rise ; 
ng those with gentle slopes between, 
do oneceeding variegates the scene 
tar*d fields, which teem with waving grain ; 
King streams fast murmuring for the main, 
erne and heros, the passing eye admires ; 
Bags churches erown'd with humble spires, 
snog cots with, pliant to the breeze, 
rung smoke ascending through the trees ; 
omaraa, ranged in unlformJrsy, 
one tints their various fruits display, 
tallows oft admitting thirsty cows, 

iring cow-boys jerking awkward bows. 
» • t * • 



rt the stream, worn bare by winter storms, 
Haw- arise in more gigantic forms ; 
aft* of trees in various shades surround, 
law rocks in many forms abound ; 
roam their beds in rugged shape emerge, 
■so with foliage crowding on the verge ; 
others torn with elemental strife 
U trees' riots are creeping qfler Ij/'c, 
oltt they And, ibojero mortals marvel how, 
wim&wgBf bruachee o'er foe brow. 



» 



We have been much pleased with the following lyrical 
effusion: 

" Hark ! bark ! sweetly the nightingale 

Sings, as the moon's peeping over the mountain ; 

Hark ! hark ! through toe soft evening gale, 

How her notes swell from the tree by the fountain ; 

Her coming is cheering, 

The summer is nearing, 
Sweet nature Is smiling, and spring warmly glowing, 

And early to met them, 

My love and I'll meet them 
Adown in the vale where the primrose is blowing. 

" Hark ! hark ! still hear the nightingale 

Sing, on the lake as the moon's brightly beaming ; 

Hark ! bark ! now her notes on the gale 

Come from the dell where the water is streaming ; 

The verdure is springing, 

The airy choir singing, 
The flowers will bloom and their fragrance be shedding, 

Aries, nor be loathful, 

Ye sleepy and slothful, 
And view, when the morn beams, the sweets that are 
spreading. 

"Hark! hark! still simp the nightingale, 

Whilst a dark cloud is the moon's rays confining ; 

Hark ! hark ! now her voice on the gale 

Comes from the brake where the woodbine's entwining ; 

The summer is coming, 

The insects are humming, 
All nature's expanding in beauty and order ; 

My love and I'll wander 

Where streamlets meander, 
And where the blue violets bloom on their border." 

There is a homely heartiness about the verses on the 
death of Gaffer Gun that reminds us of Holcroft s beau- 
tiful little poem entitled, " Gaffer Gray." 

" Poor old Gaffer Gun, 

Thy labour is done, 
The sod thou shalt sever no more ; 

Thy doublet and flail 

Are bung on a nail, 
But the corn's left ondress'd on the floor. 

" The Lord of the soil 

Set a time for thy toil, 
Though thy work should be left in the rough ; 

And true to the hour, 

Invested with power. 
Death came, and cried * Gaffer, enough !' 

" With insight profound, 

As the season came round, 
To thy sickle and scythe thou'dst an eye ; 

But ere the corn's brown, 

Thou, alas ! art cut down, 
And now in death's stack-yard must lie. 

.1 

" And when to be tried. 

Soul and body divide. 
May thy sins be, as chaff, lightly driven ; 

But as grain, bright and sound, 

May thy spirit be found, 
And 'twill meet a good market in Heaven." 

Of Southey's introductory essay, we need only say, 
that as there is no subject to which he cannot lend a new 
charm from his graceful manner of treating it, so it was 
to be expected that he would eminently succeed in one so 
much to his taste as the present. A melancholy interest 
attaches to the narratives of Stephen Duck and Anne 
Yearsley. But by far the most attractive of Southey's 
heroes are the bold roisterer Taylor, the water-poet, and 
the amiable Bryant— the first and last of the series. 

In bestowing upon the Laureate this modicum of ap- 
probation, we must at the same time state the regret with, 
which we have found sprmVdeA \Yktw\aJi \>&* \w»Y !*«>. 
quent expressions of a aomewYisA. tesVy $\vptftaXsm.- ^<*t 
an amiable man Mr Souitay \a tta mwi u»x&i ^QaX >»* 
know. He -ia tore a\\ oxer, ana ?ou %xa waVVsttu^ ***- 
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ting him unawares. He is a true " Nemo me impune I — an object in a great measure defeated by the watchful 
lacessit" — a kind of intellectual Scotch Thistle in the gar- jealousy* of its government. Nevertheless, a considerable 

We can enjoy a humorous remon- 



dens of Parnassus, 
strance like the following : — " The Poet Laureate is sup- 
posed by many persons to be a sort of Lord Chancellor 
in literature, a Lord Keeper of the King's taste, and to 
have the literary patronage of the public, and the state at 
his disposal. The appointment itself has not exposed me 
to more sarcasms, as pungent as they have been new, con- 
cerning sack and sackbut, than this opinion has produced 
suitors to the High Court of Poetry, over which I am 
supposed to preside. Know all men by these presents, 
that the Poet Laureate receivetk no allowance of sack ; 
[the more's the pity !] and that any application to him 
In that, or any other capacity, for poetical preferment, 
from aspirant sons of song, might as well be addressed to 
the man in the moon." We also have full sympathy 
with his enmity to autograph-hunters. But such pas- 
sages as the following are unworthy a man of Southey's 
genius : — " This book was noticed in the Monthly Review 
with a better feeling than is usually found in periodical 
criticisms.* 1 " Bad poets become malevolent critics just 
as weak wine turns to vinegar.*' " I would have said 
something here concerning the March of Intellect, and 
the beneficial direction which might be given it by those 
who are not for beating it to the tune of Ca ira. n And 
we may add the fling at Sir James Graham with which 
the essay concludes. What is the use of breaking in 
upon our inclination to be delighted by reminding us 
continually, that the Laureate has had less than justice 
done by some critics, and therefore feels sore ; that his 
moral lectures have been (too much) as the voice of one 
preaching in the wilderness, that he is a soured and disap- 
pointed politician ? 



A Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde; a Sketch 
of the History of Cutch, from its first connexion with 
Die British Government in India till the Conclusion of 
the Treaty in 1810; and some Remarks on the Medicaf 
Topography ofBhooj. By James Burnes, Surgeon to 
the Residency at Bhooj. 8vo. Pp. 253. Bombay. 
Printed by permission of the Government, for the 
Perusal of the Author's Friends. 1829. Edinburgh. 
1831. 

(Unpublished.) 

The dominions of the Ameers of Sinde extend from 
the district of Shikarpoor, on the frontier of Cabul, and 
the island of Bukkor, in the Indus, along the level plain, 
watered by that river, to the sea. It is bounded on the 
south by the British principality of Cutch and the Iudian 
Ocean ; on the east by the kingdom of Jessulmere, and the 
Registah, or Sandy Desert; by the mountains of Belochis- 
tan on the west, and by the provinces of Seewistan and 
Bahawulpoor on the north. The Indus traverses the 
country in a direction nearly diagonal ; fertilizing the soil 
by its numerous intersecting branches, but frequently 
producing fatal diseases, by the swamps which its annual 
Inundations create. The capital of Sinde is Hyderabad, 
situated about 130 miles from the sea, and containing 
20,000 inhabitants. The only other city of note is 
Tatta, containing 40,000 souls. 

Ever since the final occupation of Cutch by the Bri- 
tish troops in 1819, the government of British India 
has been brought into close connexion with Sinde. The 
rulers of that country have evinced little cordial feeling 
towards their new neighbours. The Company's govern* 
ors were forced, when engaged in the Bhurtpore and 
Burmese operations, to assemble large bodies of troops, to 
prevent the Ameers from taking advantage of the occa- 
sion to invade that province. And there is little doubt 
that the court of Hyderabad countenanced the Meeannh 
plunderers, who infested and devastated Cutch in 1825. 
It became, therefore, an object to obtain information 
neqpcetfngr the constitution of this state and its resource*, 



mass of materials has been from time to time accumula- 
ted by the labours of Messrs Crow, Ellis, Seton, and 
Pottinger. Towards the end of the year 1827, the 
author of the work now before us received an invitation 
to proceed to the court of Hyderabad, on account of the 
sickness of one of the principal chiefs. The intimate 
footing upon which he was placed with that leader and 
his fellows in empire, in virtue of his office of physician, 
have enabled him to throw more light upon the nature 
of their strangely -constituted government than any of 
his predecessors. 

On the distribution of the Mogul empire into soobahs, 
or divisions, Sinde was attached to Mooltao. Upon the 
invasion of India by Nadir Shah, this province was 
ceded to Persia. After the assassination of that monarch, 
one of his generals laid the foundation of the monarchy 
of Cabul, to which Sinde soon submitted, and has ever 
since remained at least nominally subordinate. The 
government of the district remained, through all these 
changes, in the possession of the same family which 
swayed it under the Mogul emperors ; until the cruelties 
of the last of the race excited the Talpoors, a powerful 
tribe in the mountains of Belochistan, to revolt. Futteh 
Ali, one of the most powerful chiefs of the Talpoors, 
was called by the general voice to the direction of affairs, 
and was shortly afterwards confirmed ruler of the coun- 
try by the patent of the King of Cabul. He admitted 
his three younger brothers, Ghoolam Ali, Kurm Alt, 
and Mourad Ali, to a participation in his high destinies, 
and the four agreed to reign under the denomination of 
the Ameers, or Lords of Sinde. While they all lived, 
the strong and unvarying attachment they evinced for 
each other gained them the honourable appellation of 
Char Yar, or " the four friends ;" and this unparalleled 
form of government continued until the successive deaths 
of three of the brothers left the sole sovereignty in the 
hands of Mourad Ali. 

Mr Burnes thus describes the impression left upon hit 
mind by bis first introduction to the court of Hydera- 
bad : 

" The coup fail was splendid. I had an opportunity of 
seeing the whole reigning family at a glance, and I have 
certainly never witnessed any spectacle which was more 
gratifying, or approached nearer to the fancies we indulge 
in childhood, of eastern grandeur. The group formed a > 
semicircle of elegantly attired figures, at the end of a lofty 
hall spread with Persian carpeting. In the centre were 
seated the two principal Ameers on their musnud, a slightly 
elevated cushion of French white satin, beautifully worked 
with flowers of silk and gold, the corners of which were 
secured by four massive and highly-chased golden orna- 
ments, resembling pine-apples, and, together with a large 



sisting of their nephews, Mcer Sobdar and Mahommed, 
and the sons of Mourad Ali, Meers Noor Mahommed, and 
Nusseer Khan. Farther off sat their more distant rela- 
tions, among whom were Meer Mahmood, their uncle, and 
his sons Ahmed Khan, and Juhan Khan. Behind stood 
a crowd of well-dressed attendants, sword and shield bearers 
to the different princes. 

" To an European, and one accustomed to form his no- 
tions of native ceremony by a much humbler standard, it 
was particularly gratifying to observe the taste displayed in 
dress, and the attention to cleanliness, in the scene before 
me. There was no gaudy show of tinsel or scarlet ; none 
of that mixture of gorgeousness and dirt to be seen at the 
courts of most Hindoo princes, but, on the contrary, a de- 
gree of simple and becoming elegance, far surpassing any 
thing of the kind it had ever been my fortune to behold. 
The Ameers and their attendants were habited nearly alike, 
in angricas or tunics of fine white muslin, neatly prepared 
and plaited so as to resemble dimity, with cummerbunds or 
sashes of silk and gold, wide Turkish trowsers of silk, tied 
at the ancle, chiefly dark blue, and the Sindian cans I haw 
already dtaer\Vea> mute ot a/AA Vraade, or embroidered 
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velvet. A poirof cashmereebawkofgr«tbcRUty,geiienlly 
while, thrown negligently over the arm, and ■ Persian 
dagger at the girdle, richly ornamented with diamond*, or 
precious storm, completed the dress and decoration of each 
i>r the princes. 

* Viewing the family generally, I could not but admire 
their maimers and deportment, and acknowledge, that. In 
appenrance at least, they seemed worthy of the elevation 
they had gained. The younger princes, indeed, had an air 
of dignity and good breeding seldom to be met with, either 
in the European or nstive diameter. Thcprincipal Ameers 
were tile least respectable of the party In point of looks ; 
probably from having had lesa advantages, and more ex- 
posure to hardships in early life. They are in reality older, 
but dirl not appear above the age of Arty, from the very 

With one exception, there is little family likeness between 
them and the younger chiefs, who have Inherited from their 
mothers fair complexions, jet black hair, with long eye- 
lashes and eyebrows, Meer Nusseer Khan struck me at 
once aa a particularly handsome num. 

" The general style at the Sinde court could not fall to 
excite my admiration, as much as the appearance of the 
Ameers. All the officer* in attendance, judging from their 
dress and manners, seemed to he of superior rank. There 
was no crowding for places ; the rabble had been shut en- 
tirety out of doors ; aud there was a degree of stillness and 
ssluuuity throughout the whole, ami an order and decorum 
in the demeanour of each individual, which, together with 
the brilliant display I have mentioned, impressed me with 
a Ming of awe and respect I could not have anticipated. 
It Is scarce! v necessary, after what I have described, to ny 
that their Highnesses received me in a state durbar. The 
native agent, who had accompanied the two last embaaie* 
wit, and assured me that the 
n, and the nature of m; recep- 
j different, Indeed far superior to anycere- 
cen during a residence of twenty years in 



verydl 
had se 



.y the destinies of 



Mound All, now sole sovereign of Simlc, Is to Eng- 
lishmen the most interesting of the family group, and 
wa select his likeness alone from the series of family por- 
traits with which the author has favoured us : 

" Mound AH is about fifty-five years of age, of low sta- 
ture, and stout habit of body. His complexion Is rather 
fair; and his countenance it the index of a sullen and 
gjossmy mind. He is add and repulsive In bis manners, 
seldom relaxes into a smile, and never condescends to fami- 
IIls personal attachments are confined 
le of bis family; and whether It be affection 
a him their support, or a dread of bis power, 
d it, at all events it is a cruel 
ssm rcusoraeirss oisposition on his part, and terri ~ 

•This subjects, which enables him to sv '- J 

Shasta. Inconsistent as it may appeal, , 

heart a poor hvpochondrlac, constantly haunted by the fear 
■f death, and the phantoms of his own gloomy imagination. 
Some of his subjects deny him even the merit of personal 
courage, though such a supposition Is highly improbable ; 
hat 1 have myself known him pass several sleepless nights, 
Iran* a horror of the consequence* of bodily derangement of 
the moat trivial description. 

" The prevailing feature of Mound All's character Is 
avarice: and he b ever too rrsdy to sacrifice, for its grati- 
d the interests of his people. 
re rarely fulfils them ; 
aad altogether," his character may be summed up as that of 
a eetfiab and gloomy despot, an Asiatic Tiberius, or Philip 
the Seeoud, ruling a kingdom by the energies of his mind, 

9- of these monsters Is so complete, 
i adding here the words of the 
ly descriptive of both :— ' Malta 



st^inloogumjaei^ns,qu^er™lnderetHuctaqu^p^OI.lem. , '' 
In an Oriental government, the ministers an not un- 
fjwnently more important than their masters I 
" The Nuwab, Wullee Mahommed Khan I.nghi 
Ives termed the vixier of "' 
lembers of the Talpoor f 
t important personage 



a procures hi 
b Induces thi 



, his own dignity, and t 



if the present rulers, he has ever since been their faithful 
iid able servant, and seems to enjoy not only the entire 
onfidence of his masters, but, what ia rare Indeed in a 
despotic government, the esteem and respect of the people. 
He Is the adviser of the Ameers In the management of the 
internal affairs of the state; and, by bis adroitness and mild 
demeanour, has it often in his power, and seldom loses an 
opportunity, to avert or mitigate the effects of those shocks 
of tyranny and oppression which emanate from their 
durbar. 

" A sincere regard for the Interest of bis masters has 
taught this old and respectable individual the necessity of 
maintaining a friendly interc ' ' 



■ith the British |t 



Siude, but tl 



uned Khan 



his advice I owe not only my visit to 
. of the Ameers to detain me. Wullee 
must have attained the age of seventy ; 
■eared, therefore, that death may soon deprive 
their best servant, and the people ol'Sindeaf 
protector. His son, Ahmed Khun, a dissi- 
pated young man, about thirty years of age, possesses none 
- -* Sis parent. The Nuwab is a poet of no 
and, although bis verses are filled with 
adulation, it would be unfitir to detract from his merits ou 
this account, or to condemn him for following the example 
y Persian writer. He has composed also 
several targe folios on the suhject of medicine, gleaned chiefly 
from the dreams and theories of the ancients, but which, 
being supposed original, hare gained for him the character 
of a sage in Sinde. Amongst his works, I must not omit 
to mention a small book on the cure of diseases, written in 
the name of Meer Mound All, the meritof which isclaun- 
* by that prince. 
'■Meer Isoutil Shah is the adviser of the government in 
its foreign, as the Nuwab Wullee Mahommed Khan is in 
its domestic policy. He is second only to the latter In the 
stimatlon of the Ameers, who, in addition to their religious 
reverence for him as » descendant of the Prophet, entertain 
an exaggerated idea of his judgment and experience. He 
Is the son of n Persian, who emigrated, about fifty yean 
ago, into Sinde, when he was attached to the but Colors* 
as a state-physician, and afterwards siding with the Tal- 
poors, received employment in their service. Ismail Shah 
Is well known as the ambassador to Bombay in 18x0, when 
expected war would be declared between the govern. 
The hospitality he then experienced, andthemuni- 
of Mr Elphinstone, formed the chief topics of bis 
.-ersatlon with me ; but It Is notorious tbst he is faitb- 
In the extreme, and not at all favourably inclined to the 
interest. Meer Ismail Is a man * 






'here he Informed 
, _ , of Mr Elnhinstone's mis- 
sion ; and he is, no doubt, thoroughly skilled in the system 
of intrigue and cbimnerv, so requisite in an Asiatic cabinet. 
He has several sons holding important situations under the 
government, one of whom was lately at Bombay as vakeel, 

poor. He himself receives a monthly salary of eleven hun- 
dred rupees as physician, which is the best paid appointment 
at Hyderabad ; but his prescriptions are little attended to 
by the Ameen. 

" A spirit of rivalry may naturally be supposed to exist 
between the two great officers of the Sinde durbar ; and this 
Is not confined merely to attempts to supplant each other in 
ih* fkvnur of thuir masters, but extends to particulars nh leu 
ng European politicians. They 



lofes 



sns. Both a 



dally as physicians. Both are authors, and exceedingly 
vain uf their own productions! and, without ded ding here 
on their respective merits, on which I always evaded giving 
an opinion to themselves, I may observe, that the Ameers 
have shown a correct discrimination of character. In award- 
ing to Ismail Shah the emolument, and to the Nuwab the 
reputation. In their moral qualities, they can bear nocom- 
The Ameen repose Implicit confidence in Wullee 
t doubt, with justice, the integrity of bis 
ner is upright and charitable, the latter 
ricins ; the one esteemed, the other feared ; 



it ct uSwvi utaisn, V» UK*, i 



Mahommed, 1 
rival. The fo 
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Tbe people of Sindt lire linppily described by Mr 

" Tbe inhabitants of Sindc are a strong and healthy race 
of men, rather more fitted for fatigue thin activity, and ore 
mostly tall and dark completions! Those who enjoy ease 
and indulgence, are uncommonly corpulent, which perhaps 
their great use of milk disposes all to be. The princes an 
remarkably broad and fat, and many of the Brioche chiefs 
■nd officers of their court too large for the dimensions of any 
European chair. Aa rotundity Is ao much the distinction 
of greatness. It la admired aa a beauty, aud sought aa an am- 
bition ; mm prescriptions, therefore, lor increasing bulk, ai'e 
much esteemed. The Sindiana in their tempera are proud, 
impatient, knavish, and mean. I'larrd between Muckrau 
and Ilindoostan, they aeem to have acquired the vices, both 
of the barbarity on tbe one side, and the civilisation on tbe 
other, without the virtues of either. Their natural facul- 
ties are good, and their energies would reward encourage- 
ment, but tbeir moral character is a compound scarcely to 
be described, and still less to be trusted; and fanaticism, 
superstition, and despotism, arc debasing it more and more 
every day. Then is no zeal hut for the propagation uf tbe 
frith; 110 spirit but in celebrating the Bed ; 110 liberality 



but in feeding lazy Seyuda ; and no taate but jn ornament- 
ing old tombs. Their active diversions are shooting and 
dapping with their sworde, to proi "' 
strength of their own arms. Tl 



Obj! 



good marksmen 
i men matchlocks, and Inimitably dexterous with i' 
and a blunt heavy arrow, which they use for game, 
dart in a transverse instead of a straight direction, so 
the body, and not the point of tbe arrow, strikes the 
"" - 1 - 1 " "*- >y kill partridges flying, to 



, . iGourfy 

peau sportsman with a double-barrel led gun. All the prince 
are, from gnat practice, incredibly expert both with theli 
guns and bows. In riding, and the use of the sword, tbi 
Siiidians have no akiil, nor hare they any exercise neculiai 
to themselves." 

Mr Barnes thus completes the picture : 
" Though the iron rod of the Ameers him repressed thi 
daring spirit of the military classes of their subjects, and thi 
general tranquillity of the province has left their energies 
to slumber for a while, they may yet be considered as a body 
of marauders, ready to lake arms for any cause which will 
afford them support, or which offers a prospect uf plunder, 
Like hungry vultures, tltey wuuld almost aeem to ' scent 
the battle from afar ;' for tbe train of dissension ia no sooner 
lighted, tban war becomes their universal cry; and it is lib- 
credible in how short a period ' " 



ibservation, and or an enterprising and Indefatigable 
ipllit 



Tne Marchmonl Paper/. By the Right Honourable Sir 
George llose, Bart., M.P. 3 vols. 8to. London. 
John Murray. 1831. 

Tbkm volumes have reached us too late in the week 
to leave us time for a formal review. We extract from 
them some letters of the famous Duchess of Marlborough, 
which go far to vindicate that lady's head and heart from 
Lbs aspersions of l'opc. 

" SaroJi Duchtu of Marlborcujk to fliayA £dWc/ 
Afarchmoni. 

" March Sd, 1748. 
"Myloru,— I giveyou many thanks fur the favour of 
your letter ; and it is a pleasure to me to find that you ap- 
prove of my inclination in chcosinga quiet life in the coun- 
try rather than being at London. As 1 am of the simpler 
sex, and fourscore, Tarn sure I have nothing that can tempt 
me to change my inclination, since I can be of no use M 
any body ; and though I know some that are very sgreeaMs 
to converse with, the uncertainty of seeing tbem, from their 
own natural rails and my ill health, makes me choose to 
live as I do, till something unavoidable farces me to Mark 
borough House, where IcannotnvoidmsJiytroublsa, whteh 
very much overbalances the very ftw that * ™**f!l* " 
convene with. I am glad you'Jiad any snuius lathe House 
of Lords ; ami as you are a very young man, It may iwtta- 
rally make you hope that things may happen to grow Bet- 
ter; but if they do not, it is certainly right to dooll in ons> 
power that eon contribute to It; but, for my own part, 1 
think if we could get the better of the tyrants end tenia that 
have so near brought this country to ruin, as history gives 
an account of the thirty tyrants, those that are honest would 
• the better for it ;-at least it apiaam aotorne byaL 



by the changes in the last scheme, 
iur.psu.uujuK.cu with the court. Much the areata* 
of England are Ignorant and poor ; and H must be enn tu 
tbem who governs. Those that have fortunes worth p* 



ic patriots Joined w 



ITpt rnore the* 

„ , losing of all; however,! 

■ry man that struggles to oppose what la ■ 

on and the laws, deserves to 1 - — ' '*--*" 

highly as even Mr Pope could 



•slate 



settled 



In hourly when the adjustment took place. In tiu 
the -Siiidian soldier has no discipline; and as his 



nerall; 



lobei 



J contemptible, and frequently 
mself fully privileged to supply 
ilisgee on his march. Hi 



vileged 

>u his march.' °H> ia acknowledged 
aud hardy, but his reputation is far higher in 
ma own country than anywhere rise. His vanity and gas- 
conading are proverbial : from the general down to his 
meanest follower in the camp, every man makes his owe 
past and intended exploits, or those of his ancestors, thi 




It Is remarkable with what pa 
vanntings of one another. T 
collected, presents a motley an 
mercenaries from all quarter. 
of ad ven tu rm, who have deal 



imphition 



X, 



Belochi 

reigning house traces its origin." 

Besides the narrative of the untbor's visit to the court 
of Sinde, this volume contains a succinct and clear his- 
tory of the transactions which brought the province of 
Cuteh iuto the hands of the British ; and some Import- 
ant information respecting the most prevalent diseases of 
that province, and tbeir causes. Two lithographed chart 
accompany the work ; — une of the Delta of the Indus — 
more correct than any that has yet been published in 
Europe : the other of the province of Cuti-h — a reduced 
copy of a map compiled by the author's brother, from 
actual measurement and observation. Mr Humes' work 
proves blot to be a ama possessed of accurate powers of 



1 am not arrived at so much philosophy aa n. 
torturing pain nn evil ; that is tbe only thing 

dread tor death is unavoidable ; and 1 cannot n 

body has yet demonstrated whether it is a good tning " - 
bad one. Pray do not think me wicked In saying this; 
and if you talk to Mr Pope of me, endeavour to keep htm 
my friend j for I do firmly believe the immortality of ths 
soul as much as he does, though E am 



which generally gratify 

an most worthy are generally ill ' 

I have tired you a great while 



. what It is; but as I am etm there meet 

.e Great Power that formed this world, that gsrsrer 
atinguish with rewards and punishments, otherwiss 
.eked would be happier tban the good, the ant si 
an their passions; and those that 

="» 



how it came to he so, I nsver feared 

any tiling to much as to do the least thing that I imaginesl 
could possibly bring; any shame upon me; and tbeiefore 1 
hope that tor >anail omissions my punishment will not be 
severe when I go out of this world; and I think there can- 
not possibly be a worse place of any long continuance than 
this Is at present. lam, with tbe greatest esteem and truU 
imaginable, your lordship's ■ooat faithful and obliged hum- 
ble servant, 8. Muuokouob. 
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and »cry obligingly pre*, me lo give you opportunities of 
improving yourselves. I to Ink mnifm well give me 
that title, line* I Immediately found out, that what you 
desired of me m reasonable to think would fix me ■troufet 
in my opinion, that then *■ nothing to good for me ia 
retirement ; and if I could receive letteni from you and Mr 
Pope, « you had leisure, I would never come to tuwn as 
l ", n *.* a ■ ™* l " lh " n ? uf convening, I ehould bare 



of crmTerniug, I can make thi 
reading them over and over again, and, 6y staying bore, 
■raid all that is disagreeable to my temper In London, 
where I null go in a very little while; and when I am 
there, I ahall ere you sometime*, uncertainly, which u not 
a delightful thing, for I cannot be of the opinion, that 
expectation makes a blessing dear; I think it seldom or 
ever pay* one for the trouble of It ; but I shall alwaya be 
pleased to aee your lordship and Mr Pope, when you will 
be » bountiful ai to give me any part of your time. In 
answer to the honour you do me in calling me an oracle, I 
cannot valoe myself at all upon thinking, as I did, of some 
that joa were disappointed In, because for a long time I was 
•o well acquainted with them as to know it would end as 



to every body it 
n way, I applies 
, they would not 



Sdenr friend Socrates, I brliere 
country ; and yet * 
him; for I -"-•-*■ ■ 



for I think, being u 
able at n great age. 



perfectly satisfied even with 
icerned nt dying was more 
great age, and being quite weary of the 
id, which could give him no pleasure, no more than It 
me, than for the reasons be riven for not complying 
* hi* friend, in going outof prison, because he died so- 
ling to the law. That is just » if I, if I cared to live, 

,W ,-J,™. ... .,U!l «, (J^ojJ^ when I a)uld 



standing this, 
pbiIo.snpt.ers. 
did In the ami 
liissglin ilssl it 
aadsweanldt* 



d In the ton venation, after he hid takr 
"' st it was an easy death, that 

Id Ulk, and died mui-Ji easier than our physicians 
slid put frylug- 



by degrees; 

rnhaalekuU 

. I find 
But though 

., , --, F _„. y that, I do 

'■tuk, there must be rewards and punishment* after this 
«i and I have read lately some uf my dear friends the 
■Ulaasiiben, that there was an opinion that the soul never 
dsaa ; that it went into some other man or beast. And 
that Memo, in my way of thinking, to be on the aide of the 
arg ami t lor the immortality of the soul; and though the 
philosopher* prove nothing to my understanding certain, 
yet I have a great mind to believe, that king* and first mi- 
nisters' souls, when they die, go into chimney-sweeper*. 
And then- punishment It, that they remember they were 
great monarch*, were complimented by the Parliament 
■pan their great abili ties, and thanked for the great honour 
they did nations in accepting of the crown, at the same 
tuna that they endeavoured to starve them, and were not 
capable of doing them the least service, though they gave 
ain> all the money In the nation. This, I think, would be 
•one punishment, though not so much as they deserve, 
supposing the great persons they had been, and the condi- 
tkui they ware reduced to. What gave me this thought of 
a chimney-sweeper was an accident. My servant*, that 
an vary careful of me, were fearful that, having a fire night 
and day four month* together in my chamber, thought* I 
It be frightened, when I could not rise out of my bed, 



I if the chimney was on Are, and persuaded me to have It 
j swept, which I contented to ; and one of the chimney- 
! sweepers waa a little boy, a moat miserable creature, with- 
out shoes, stockings, breeches, or shirt. When it was aver, 
J tent a servau t of mine to Windsor with him, to equip this 
' poor creature with what he wanted, which coat very little, 
' not being so well dressed aa the last privy staL* And aa I 
' could not be sure the souls of these chimney-sweep 
' come from great men, I could not repent of their I . 
I much overpaid as they were. This letter will ha ai 
as a chancery bill; tor I have a mind now to tell you, lb 

quite weary of stewards and bailiffs, and likewise of mort- 
gages, where one must be in the power of lawyer*, which I 
reckon a very bad thing, 1 had a mind to lend some money 
upon tbe land-tax, thinking that would be easy and safe, at 

oner, when a loan is opened in the tx 
to lend. Mr Sondyrf refused it, and said, they w 
take my money, if he could hinder it ; and the reason, I 
beard from a person of consequence, be gave, was, that I 
had spoke ill of him. Thi. diverted me ; for it is of very 
little consequence tbe loss of so much interest, for so short 
s time as in all probability I could have it. As soon as I 
have fixed tbe day for going to Marlborough House, I wffl 
give my two scholars notice of It, whom I bad rather see 
than any body there; and am, with the greatest truth, yoar 
most obliged and moat humble servant, 

" S. MaiLaoiontiB." 

" Sarah Duchts* of Marlborough to Hugh Earl of 
Marchmonl. ( 

" Wednesday, One o'clock. 
" I am but just awake; and they bring me the melsn- 
choly message your lordship sent me of poor Lord March- 
mont, which, as he ha* been so long ill, I am not so much 
surprised at, aa I am sorry ; and I really think, in to dis- 
agreeable a world as this is, since the stroke must be given 
some time or other, when It is over. It la better for those 
tbst are gone, than fur friends that remain after them. 
Your lordship will remember, that I had a great mind 
once to have given you my legacy, which I had desired yon 
to accept of at my death, In my lifetime, which, I thought, 
was not improper; but I found you did not Ilka it, and 
therefore I dropped it ; hot now I hope you will not tabs 
It ill, since I believe upon this aid occasion you msv want 
money Immediately, that I offer to send you a 
pounds, which is half the legacy ; and, if yon p 
may call It so much money lent, to which I can an no 
manner of objection; and if it be of the lout use to you, it 
will very much oblige me, who am, and ever shall be, with 
the greatest esteem imaginable, your lordship', moat faith- 
ful and most bumble servant, S. HsauoioooH." 




lama FiScum ; 01 
jiriwipnlly 7/ in. 
Bola»uts, or a* have not yet fceex correctly figured. By 
W. J. Hooker, LL.D., &c, and It. K. Grevffla, 
LL.D., etc Fasciculus X. Folio. Treuttel and 
Wiirtx. London. 

It was tbe opinion of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, after having familiarized herself with the beauties 
who frequented the baths at Constantinople, that were it 
the custom for Indie* to adorn themselves in acoordsnoo 
with the poet's Imagination— which means, depriving 
themselves of all adornment whatever In the vulgar ac- 
ceptation of the word— the beauty of the figure would 
captivate before that of the face. An observation of the 
same kind may be applied to the vegetable kingdom. It 
is tbe general harmony of outline, the delicacy of colour, 
the tracery of foliage, which please*. The moat glorious 
corolla will not charm In the name degree If placed upon 
an ungainly stem. Let us not, however, be misunder- 
stood; we are not speaking of the peculiar beauty of 
adaptation, which may influence indefinitely any or every 
part of the vegetable structure,— and which must be ad- 
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mired by every one who has thought and feeling, but 
•imply of that general beauty which renders the vegetable 
creation pleasant in the eyes of the general admirer. The 
flower, in many cases, is a secondary object ; and even 
where the plant may be said to be nearly all flower, 
something more is generally required to delight than mere 
colour. The tulip, in spite of his gorgeous cup, is only 
the pet of the tulipomanlac ; is he not regarded with a 
sort of half contempt by most sober people ? Even the 
sunflower, with his magnificent proportions and blaze of 
colour, is voted only half genteel, and rejoices himself 
more in the cottage garden than in the pleasure-grounds 
of the rich. 

Perhaps there is no tribe of plants in the world, pos- 
sessed of more exquisite beauty than the ferns. Destitute 
of flower, and exhibiting but little variety or intensity of 
hue, their claims rest altogether upon their elegant outline 
and graceful flexibility. Yet where is the individual who 
does not admire even our common species ? and where is 
the artist who does not dearly love their rich tufts as they 
hang like a fringe of green light over the mouth of some 
dark cavern, or as, under the shadow of some huge rock, 
they relieve the broad foreground of a moorland pro- 
spect? 

In the work before us, the authors have already made 
us acquainted with two hundred species, nearly the whole 
of which have been figured for the first time. In look- 
ing' over the plates, nothing strikes us so much as the 
variety in the form of these beautiful and delicate plants ; 
hardly any two resemble each other, and yet there is such 
a family likeness, that every one at all acquainted with 
the subject, must see that all are ferns. An equally re- 
markable feature is the wonderful difference in regard to 
size. At Plate 17, we have a creeping species — the Tri- 
chomona* apodum from Barbadoes — not rising more than 
half an inch above the ground ; while, in the forthcoming 
part, we understand that three plates will be devoted to 
the illustration of a tree-fern from Jamaica, twenty-five 
feet in height. Almost every part of the world has con- 
tributed its treasures. Many very interesting species, 
from the continent and islands of India, have been trans- 
mitted by Dr Wallich and the East India Company, 
whose liberality in the distribution of their collections 
cannot be too highly praised ; then we have also many 
species from the West India Islands, the South Sea 
Islands, and the continent of New Holland. A solitary 
individual from the shores of Igloolik, has been presented 
by Captain Sir Edward Parry ; and another is a remi- 
niscence of the arduous expeditions of Captain Franklin. 
Some most remarkable species are from the Andes, grow- 
ing at an elevation of 15,000 feet. A few represent the 
United States, Southern Africa, and the solitary Tristan 
d'Acunha. Two more fasciculi will terminate the work ; 
but we are glad to hear that it is likely to be succeeded 
by another upon a somewhat similar plan, and that a 
complete Historia FUicum is also contemplated by the 
same gentlemen. 

In regard to the execution of the present work, we 
have only to say, that the plates are beautifully engraved 
and coloured, and the descriptions every way worthy of 
its distinguished editors; than whom, with the single 
exception of Robert Brown, we know no living botanists 
of higher name, either in our own country, or upon the 
continent. 



Mail's Introduction to Latin Syntax, A New Edition, 
&c. By the Rev. Alexander Stewart. Edinburgh. 
Oliver and Boyd. 1831. 

Mxia's Introduction to Latin Syntax, notwithstanding 
the numerous competitors it has to encounter, still main- 
tains its ground in our Scottish seminaries; and the ju- 
dlciouM labours of Mr Stewart are calculated to uphold 
it* popularity. The example* illustrative of the different 
we* A»n? been carefully rerbed, and several errors cor- 



rected which had passed through successive editions with- 
out detection. The English has very properly been freed 
from those violations of the grammar and idiom of the 
language, which ought not to be allowed to deform the 
pages of an elementary work at the present day. Two 
Vocabularies are appended, one English and Latin, ad- 
apted to the English exercises under each rule, and in- 
tended to facilitate and direct the labours of the scholar 
in his first attempts at Latin composition : the other, of 
proper names, which is drawn up with the usual accu- 
racy and elegance of the editor ; but which might, per- 
haps, have^been somewhat curtailed, without diminishing 
its usefulness. Upon the whole, we can safely recom- 
mend the present as the most useful edition yet published 
of this long established school-book. We may add, that 
it is printed in a very convenient form, and with great 
accuracy and neatness. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



TOE TWO DRAGOONS. 
From the French, 



Wide-spread and luxuriant pasture fields, with cattle 
fattening upon them, and gentle, plump horses wander- 
ing about, or peeping through the apple-tree hedge-rows, 
—the vineyards of Normaudy ; a sky glowing with the 
sun's ray*, which seemed to relent as they slept upon the 
verdant grass; a small hill, across which stretched a road 
yellow with dust; a troop of young Normans singing 
merrily and out of tune as they marched along,-— this is, 
as near as we can depict it, the scene which we request 
our reader to represent to himself. 

And yet it was no holyday— some men, hoeing in a 
field by the roadside, stood erect from their labour to eye 
the merry band as it passed by. Their Sunday clothes 
—their hats decked with variegated ribbons — perhaps it 
was a marriage ? There was no bride among them. A 
drum supplied the place of the violin : and in the middle 
of each bunch of ribbons was a small piece of paper with 
a number inscribed upon it. The leader of the troop 
carried an immense cane, the only lingering remnant in 
our days of the pedantic soldaiesca of the close of the 
seventeenth century. In short, they were conscripts — 
all of them either drunk, or taking advantage of every 
village inn they met to help them onward to that state of 
blessedness. " Intoxication," they said, " is a bad thing 
for savages, who do not need it, because they are free ; 
but when the villager quits his hut and his mistress, to 
be subjected to a~corporal, wine becomes useful, he can- 
not drink too much of it." 

Two young peasants lagged a little behind the rest. 
One was short and slender— pale — and in tears; the 
other tall and stout — his hair yellow — his cheeks round 
and red as the fruit of his native province — his eyes large, 
lively, and blue ; but a slight shadow of sadness was for 
the moment cast over this jolly figure. He leaned to- 
wards his comrade, whom he held by the hand, endeavour- 
ing to console him. " Do not weep, Thibaut : what 
good does it do ? What have you to regret ? You are 
an orphan : and do we not march together ? I do not 
dislike war — nor do you either. You are young enough, 
it is true, but you have a heart — suppose now you saw 
me in need of assistance ! You are thinking of that girl 
at Girard ? See you, she does not deserve you. There's 
I myself now, if I had but wished— But what of 
that ? I had one of my own. Come, come ! God save 
the Emperor — King I mean— for it seems the other is 
really dead. But we will take care to live, I warrant 
you." 

The troop had by this time halted at a little cabaret, 
and every one was calling loudly for Norbert. " The 
lazy rascals," said he, " can't laugh without my help.** 
They drunk blithely, in the open air in the dusk of the 
evening ; tne c\u« «paxk\ta, \taX ^twx w^^Vd have tworn 
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it was champaign. There were shouts, and broken 
glasses, toasts, glees, and ehorasses — plenty of those popu- 
lar songs which are the psalms of honest men who do 
not understand Latin. Norbert was a maker of extem- 
pore songs — less rich in rhymes, it must be owned, than 
in rustic humour. Every sally of his muse called forth 
full-throated laughter. Norbert was not one of those 
who watch jealously the effect produced by his good 
things, but with the tail of his eye he saw Thibaut was 
laughing, and he felt happy. 

The two young Normans had been drafted into a regi- 
ment of dragoons stationed in Alsatia. Norbert was just 
the man for this service, which is a medium between the 
cuirassiers and the light cavalry. People ouce spoke 
slightingly of the dragoons ; but they made themselves 
talked of in 1814. Nor is it yet forgotten how these old 
troops, hardened in the Spanish campaigns, flew to de- 
fend their country, and made the northern hordes leave 
some additional carcases to fatten our fields and dogs. 
Norbert petitioned earnestly not to be separated from 
Thibaut. " If you do not allow us to remain together," 
amid he to his recruiting officer, " I beg your pardon, my 
captain, but I give you my word of honour, that I will 
desert-" The officer was young, he understood his man, 
and Thibaut became a dragoon. 

One Sunday evening, about two months after he had 
joined the regiment, he was seated beside a table in a 
public garden, a common resort of the soldiers. His 
helmet was placed on the table beside a pot of beer and 
two enormous glasses. He waited impatiently for Nor- 
bert. A dragoon, known by the soubriquet of the Pari- 
sian, entered the garden — a dangerous man, fierce, of 
unquestionable courage, and famous for some twenty 
duels, all fatal to his antagonists. The Parisian marched 
forward, followed by two soldiers and a girl. All the 
tables were occupied. He advanced towards that at 
which Thibaut was placed, and sweeping it with his 
sheathed sabre, dashing beer, glasses, and helmet to the 
ground, cried, — " Make room for older soldiers, con- 
script ! Do you understand me ?" Thibaut, astonished 
at this unexpected assault, looked at him in silence. 

M Begone !" said the Parisian, giving him a rude push. 
Thibaut hesitated, and the word " brutal"— But the 
ether had drunk to excess ; the blood rushed to his brow ; 
and two blows resounded on the face of the young soldier. 
All the company turned to look at the affray. Thibaut 
was no coward, but his inexperience, his want of strength, 
the terrible reputation of the Parisian, and the looks of 
mockery which surrounded him on all sides, fairly over- 
whelmed him. The girl had thrown herself between 
him and his adversary. He snatched up his helmet, and 
rushed from the garden, but not without casting an angry 
fiance at the Parisian, not without a thought of ven- 
geance, although shame and chagrin were uppermost in 
bis mind. 

His first thought was of Norbert ; he sought him on 
chance, and as by instinct. At last he found him walk- 
ing quietly on the rampart, with his arm round the waist 
of a strapping, handsome peasant, who laughed in chorus 
with him, and, bending towards the handsome soldier, 
prtsatd her lips to his epaulet. Heaven knows how 
they could make themselves mutually intelligible with 
their Alsatian and Norman jargons. Two months of 
service had made an accomplished cavalier of Norbert ; 
aad when the cheek- pieces of the helmet enclosed his 
asjisaated countenance, the brass visor reflected the glance 
of his bold eye, and his smile parted his young mustache, 
It is no wonder that he pleased the eye of a fair Alsa- 



They were laughing ; and but for an occasional kiss, 
their laughter was unintcrmitting. As Thibaut approach- 
si, Norbert looked up. " What is the matter ?'* he cried, 
_ the young peasant abruptly. Thibaut, weeping, 
himself into his mrma; and this embrace moved 
than all the crosses of kk mkrtrm. "Um\ 



any one insulted you, Thibaut ?" he went on, stooping 
his head, and folding the boy in bis left arm. I know 
not what presentiment crossed him. " Yes," stammered 

Thibaut, " the Parisian '* Norbert turned pale as 

death. The sight of this man had been enough to make 
him hate him ; the sound of his name 



« 



He has struck you ? Thousand have you struck 

the hound dead ? It is my fault, 1 * he continued, stamp- 
ing — " it is my fault. I promised to meet you there— 
I broke my appointment ; but do not be angry with me, 
Thibaut." He pressed his friend's hands ; tears started 
into his eyes. " I will avenge you. — Come." — " I must 
fight him, Norbert ; you must be my second, and I will 
do my best.'' — " You fight him !" cried Norbert, shrug- 
ging his shoulders ; " you have not strength. I know if 
you saw me in a scrape— but to-day it is my turn. 
When we were children, Thibaut, I was your champion. 
I am so still, and I have a sword by my side now. You 
would not give me pain ? — Come." 

Thibaut followed him in a state of mind which can- 
not be described. Norbert had always a great ascendency 
over him. The young girl followed them with her 
eyes, no longer recognising in Norbert's altered mien her 
gay and gallant cavalier. He pushed swiftly on ; his 
air was that of a young soldier ; not a trace of the regi- 
mental bravo was there. His blue eyes darkened ; his 
voice sounded harshly through his grinding teeth ; his 
hand played with the hilt of his sword ; the blade rat- 
tled in the sheath. 

He entered the garden. The Parisian sat with hia 
back to him, but he recognised him at once. Ho 
before him, and, o ve r turn ing the tab** with evau; 
on it, struck the soldier three hsswy bless* am the 
The hand of the Parisian fliin iiwshssssulljnii hfcri 
but an iron grasp was fixed up— both bis am 
said Norbert. " I am come to kill you. Make bo 
noise, rascal. I am a soldier of y es te r day, and know 
nothing of your guards and passes. But I fear you not, 
fencing-master. Nor you either," be continued, fixing 
his eye upon those who bad been attracted to the spot by 
the tumult. " The Parisian is a coward ; he has in- 
sulted a child without cause ; and you are cowards, who 
allowed him to do it. Back, poltroons !" and with his 
left hand he flung away his scabbard. 

" Come, stripling," said the Parisian, choking with 
rage, " your mustache shall not grow much longer. — 
Follow me."—" I go foremost," said Norbert, pushing 
him back; " you follow whither I choose to lead. 
Choose a second— one only. I wish to kill you ttte-a-t€tc t 
old rascal. My second is Thibaut. His arm is not so 
stout as bis heart ; but he is dear to me, and shall be 
treated with respect.*' — " Tamer spirits than the Pari- 
sian might have been stirred up by such taunts," said a 
dragoon to his neighbour. " That conscript is a bird of 
his own feather." 

" Be quiet, Thibaut, be quiet," reiterated Norbert, as 
they went along. " You are a child ; it is my business. 
Perhaps I ought to have chosen an older second, but it 
will flesh you. Never fear ; I will do for him. Only 
look how I shall tickle him. Holy Virgin ! should he 
kill me, do not send word home immediately. And if 
you meet the girl again — console her as you best may. 
We are brothers, you know—- oar money is in my port- 
manteau. Get your discharge, if you can, and return to 
Normandy. It is a good country," he added, with a 
tremulous voice, and stopped. " I give you all that I 
have left there." 

" So ! It is here that you wish me to let you blood,** 
said the Parisian, as he overtook them. Norbert an- 
swered with a gesture expressive of contempt. The day- 
light was about to disappear, and its last ray gleamed 
upon the helmet of the ^wut% toaajwci. «& >&& x«taft&. NX 
from hia head. Tue w«nYu% «j&» W* \*» \&a*Si. cwat 
against hia cheek -, hu\ w«a *b\% *\^ w\, *^^S^J 
After fen hsA «u*po*A *» '" 
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■earching glance of his adversary could not detect the 
beating of his heart. His glance was more firm, more 
bright than ever. He was about to place himself on 
guard, and was giving a preliminary flourish, when, his 
eye was arrested by the distracted air of his friend. He 
paused ; Thibaut threw himself upon his neck. " Will 
you soon have done mouthing each other?** cried the 
Parisian. " On guard ! coward !** 

Norbert drew the buckle of his waistband more tight, 
felt the poiut of his sabre, removed with his foot some 
pebbles which lay scattered about the ground he had 
taken. All this he did with the utmost self-possession, 
within two paces of the Parisian ; then suddenly spring- 
ing backwards, he fell into his position, looking steadily 
fct his antagonist. A tremendous oath, and a sabre blow, 
parted at the same moment from the mouth and hand of 
the duellist. He was disappointed. Men of true courage 
have not unfrequently a cool self-possession and instinct, 
that serve them instead of experience. Norbert knew 
that he was lost, if be attempted to encounter his enemy 
according to the rules of art. Taking his sabre in both 
' hands, he used it like a quarter-staff, a weapon he could 
use right well. The circling flashing of the blade, 
dazzled his antagonist. It was as a wheel of fire between 
the combatants, each point of which was a guard for the 
Norman, and a blow to the Parisian. 

But the Parisian was an intrepid enemy, cool and vi- 
gorous. He soon recovered himself, and found In the 
treasures of his long experience resources against this new 
mode of attack. Still the advantage was on the side of 
Norbert. The duellist foamed with rage ; he looked pale, 
as if his antagonist's sabre had already drunk all his blood. 
Instead of the insulting language which used to herald 
his attacks, nothing was heard but the grinding of his 
teeth. The clash of their blades fell as incessant on the 
ear as the gallop of a ho rs e and In the distance was 
heard the merry noise of a least. 

The combat had lasted for some minutes, growing in- 
stantly more dreadful, for the issue could not long be de- 
layed. The minutes are long, when every second Is noted 
by the clash of a sabre blow, which may give a death- 
wound. 

As yet, no blood had been drawn but from the Pari- 
sian. A large wound gaped on bis left shoulder. " Enough, 
enough !** cried his second. Thibaut was about to spring 
b et ween the combatants, when he saw Norbert's sabre 
fall with force sufficient to cleave his foe to the chin. The 
blow was warded off, and next moment he saw his friend, 
• pierced through the heart, fall to the ground a stiffened 
corpse. 

The duellist leaned his back to a tree, looking intently 
at his victim. Then suddenly recovering his sabre, 
which hung dangling, and dropping red blood upon the 
ground, he addressed Thibaut with a ferocious look : — 
" Coward ! if you had acted like a man, I should only 
have killed a dog like you.** Thibaut heard him not. 
The second of the Parisian forced his principal from the 
spot, saying, " Come : all is over." Thibaut heard him 
not. He stood motionless, with clasped hands, looking 
intently at the spot where Norbert had stood when he 
first crossed swords with his enemy. He turned at last, 
and threw himself upon the corpse of his friend. He 
turned the body, raised it from the ground, let it fall, 
dragged It along by the arms— " Norbert ! Norbert !** His 
friend was dead, deaf, dumb, — an object of terror to him. 
The young ! the brave ! A dog might outrage him with 
impunity,— a child snatch the sabre from his hand. 

Despair has strange impulses. Thibaut snatched the 
sabre from Norbert's hand, gathered hastily his helmet, 
coat, stock — every thing. He then lifted the corpse upon 
his other arm. One would have thought the strength 
•f his deceased friend had been added to his own. Thus 
Awofca£ be ran towards the hospital, their two sheaths 
^^V on the atoam at he harried aiong. It was dark. 

• MrtKktftN 



who was known to Thibaut. " It is Norbert ; see how 
they have treated him."—" And who has done this?" 
Thibaut dropped the body, and bounded away without 
answering. 

" Who has done this ?" muttered Thibaut to himself, as 
he ran towards his quarter. " It was I! it was the Pari- 
sian ! it was I ! it was the Parisian !" These words 
floated confusedly through his mind. 

He entered the sleeping apartment. His comrades 
were in bed. The Parisian had not returned. Thibaut 
plunged into the bed which lie and Norbert had occupied. 
He heard the dragoons speak of the duel. He heard the 
Parisian enter, joking with his companion ; he heard him 
lie down, and iu a short time breathe deeply as if asleep. 
Thibaut drew himself into a ball, at the head of his bed, 
like a panther about to spring upon its prey. The night 
seemed endless. He wept, sobbed, and writhed about the 
wide bed like a worm. 

In the morning the riveUle was no sooner blown, than 
Thibaut approached the Parisian with a smile that might 
have appalled the boldest. " You killed my friend like a 
brave man—that is nothing— but you gave me a base and 
coward blow, and must make reparation.**—" Ha, ha !* 
replied the dragoon, " these days are doomed to be fatal 
to the Normans. But go thy ways, conscript; I am not 
in the humour just now.*' — " You will not fight with 
me?" said Thibaut, joyfully, and turned to seek his car- 
bine. " If you insist upon it. Any thing to please you. 
But take care. Remember the lad of yesterday."— " That 
is the quarrel,*' cried Thibaut. " The lad of yesterday. 
Let us begone !** — " Are you in such a hurry ? Whi- 
ther, younker ?"— " To the place of yesterday," screamed 
Thibaut, in a voice that chilled the heart of the duellist. 
" That is a strange fancy," said the latter, with a Tain 
attempt to force a smile, "and thy second ?**— " The lad 
of yesterday," repeated Thibaut. " Come, kill mo too, 
or after to-day you will kill no one.*' — " Gently, gently, 
it will not take long to bleed a white chicken like thee." 
And in truth Thibaut was pale — but not with fear. 

This time the fight did not last long. " Your com- 
rade," said the duellist, " did not understand how to ma- 
nage a blow at the head. See how I set about it. Guard 
your head !** It was of no avail. Thibaut only op po sed 
his left arm to the sabre, and while the keen blade bit 
into the bone, he buried his sword twice in the belly of 
the Parisian. The sword remained in his body ; he drew 
It out, and turned a glance of defiance upon his conqueror. 
A first murder is horrible, even to the most unfeeling, but 
Thibaut thought of Norbert. He assisted in raising the 
dying man, but it was only to have an opportunity of 
watching more narrowly his last convulsive struggles. 

The shock which Thibaut received from these events, 
and the emotions which they excited, has completely 
changed his nature. He is himself become a duellist, and 
formidable, but only to bullies. He is the protector of 
the young and inexperienced. His aspect is pale and 
troubled. On account of the blood he has shed ? Oh no ; 
Norbert died In his defence, and he has no one to supply 
his place. 

EXHIBITION OF THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

LANDSCAPES. 

Knowledge of colouring and grouping are the chief 
requisites in a landscape painter. Individual form goes for 
nothing In a finished picture, however usefulasevere atten* 
tion to it in preliminary studies may be. All details ought 
to be indicated rather than express e d ; but, at the same time, 
all mistiness ought to be carefully avoided. Exact par* 
traits of any scene in nature, however pleasing in a sketch, 
rarely make a good picture. If they are ever to be to- 
lerated, it is when they are taken merely as the medium 
through which to express some transient effect of ele- 
saentary emnmot&an. The artist must ever keep in view 
)tho» pnntjrlHi at a, t ^ij a»a ua t <sftsm W s Ms j nn la to 
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vie with nature, — he addresses himself to the eye alotM ; 
while she has access to the heart of man through the 
■venae of every sense. He most endeavour to compen- 
•ate bis limited sphere by the exquisite perfection of hla 
creations. The landscape-painter cannot address our 
human sympathies hot by associations — nevertheless, a 
wide Add la left open to him, over which he may breathe 
a soul of poetry. The effects of the storm- wind and the 
thunder-cloud— the deep mystical tints of t willght — the 
re c es ses of forests, and of the eternal hills— alt those, In 
the hands of a man of genius, maybe made to work with 
overwhelming power upon the soul. 

Landscape-painting Is In its orlgli 
etaatty of Ite nature, an article of doi 
fitted than representations of human form and action to 
adorn public buildings, it 1* the beat ornament of an 
apartment. It reminds us, amid the din and smother of 
populous cities, of the freshness of nature. A good land- 
scape is as dear to us, as familiar a household thing, as a 
good book- But we must turn to our artists, after thai 
delicately hinting to our readers the propriety of com- 
puting the furniture of their favourite apartment, be It 
bassdolr or study. 

Thomson has only two pictures in this exhibition, but 
they an both, and especially No. 147,— an upright com- 
position of Invsrosk Castle, — worthy of the artist. It la 
delicloualy cool and fresh ; the water dances along, part 
In light, part in the shadow of the overhanging trees — 
a shadow like that in nature which not only rests upon 
the earth or the stream, but visibly Interpenetrates the 



William Simpson continues to advance. In all that 
regards the picturesque, his landscapes may now bs con- 
sidered almost faultless. His " Solway Moss" (167) Is 
■ beautiful and daring picture. The deep-toned fore, 
ground, with the coirs In all that enjoyment of repose, 
which these animals alone seem to enjoy lo its full extant 
— the water, reflecting a light which has deserted the solid 
ground — the undulating surface in the middle distance, 
reflecting each its peculiar effect of light and colour— the 
distant hills, disappearing in brightness — are so harmo- 
niously and effectively arranged, as to leave nothing far- 
ther to ha wished. Only inferior to this work Is the 
same artist's " Scans in Glen-Tilt," (46.) We have sel- 
dom felt more pleasure than in following with our eye 
tha undulating line by which we are led from the deep 
forest shade, over the huge rock in the foreground, down 
■pan the dulling stream, or in allowing It to rest Upon 
the elegant trees which hang their feathery branches over 
the water. The two small pictures, " Morning," (162,) 
earn " Salmon Usher*,'- f308i) are also excellent. We 
have said that Simpson's pictures are fanltleat in all that 
regards the piclureseut. This restricted expression we 
have snad advisedly ; far we And In them no traces of 
that poetry which imbnea every picture of Turner and 
"" n. Mr Simpson's remaining pictures will come 

ir review In a subsequent notice. 

ext turn our attention to Crawford, for he paints 
y like the artist we have J list been discussing, 
■e have ere now " mixed their pictures' 1 as Looney 
MacTwolter did the biSets-dovi. We should Ilka to 
know which of these gentlemen Imitates the other. " A 
View on tha Esk," by Crawford, (105,) Is, although un- 
equal, on the whole an excellent picture. Then Is in 
one part of It a want of atmospheric effect, which maker. 
the trees upon the high bank look as near the spectator 
as the fmregrsvrol. The distance and the sky are beau- 
tiful. The " View near Moffat," la a fine and spirited 
picture, executed in a style more the artist's own. 

J. F. WUIlams'ls In great force this year. His " View 
of the) Solway'' (55) is a harmoniously arranged picture, 
with a line aerial distance. ™ The Bridge of Dochart" 
(118) la 'also pleasing. " Windsor Castle" (130) is in 
a stylo of colouring which sre have never before scan In 

■sty rfaMraWMi piota r m-.tbtr w U fotUj la thh llttta 



piece. " Cralgmillar from the Dalkeith Road," (48,) 
" Appln a Dhu," (821 ,) " Douns Castle before a Thunder- 
storm," (387,) and " Tarbert, a Fishing Station," (894.) 
are all good pictures. There is considerable power in 
the manner In which the swell has laid hold of the boat 
in the painting last -v-™*/ 1 - We beg leave to suggest to 
our friend the propriety of using cleaner colours. 

D. O. Hill has disappointed us this year. There Is 
eut and feeling In most of his pictures — but he has 
n quite wild with his forced and exaggerated effects of 
colour. If he will just take the trouble to compare his 
little sketch of " The Vale of the Carry," (360,) with 
his large picture of the same scene, (880,) he must him- 
self be sensible of the troth of this remark. Ha must 
take can — he Is setting out In a false direction — an 
error, the danger of which Is Increased In proportion to 
the talents of the artist, 

Ewbank has sans very pleasing landscapes done in a 
style peculiar to himself. He is apt, however, to repeat 
hla good things. His " Moorland Scene,'' (30,) his 
" JMiorimo! Scene," (47,) and his " Hen-Nevis," ( 145,) 
are all In a great measure repetitions of the same idea. 
A piece of deep brown, and some water in the foreground, 
and bleached hills stretching away in the distance, are 
irhat produce the effect In the whole three. They are, 
notwithstanding, clever pictures, particularly No. 47 ; 
and ire merely mention this circumstance, In order to 
show Mr Ewbank tha danger ha runs of becoming a 
mannerist. " The Mouth of the Frith of Forth'' is ex- 
tremely happy. 

The NasmyUx family may be dispatched In one brief 
paragraph, far they paint so much alike that the sentence 
passsd srpsss esse, applies to all. They are not unfre- 
qonmtly happy hi their selection of subjects. In this 
matter they evince both feel Ins; and judgment. Bat what 
Sir Walter Scott said of the old gentleman's portrait of 
Burns, applies to the landscapes of the whole family — they 
look like nature seen through an inverted telescope. There 
is, moreover, no atmosphere In their world — no shadow 
beneath their trees. 

We must make short work with the rest of our land- 
scape-painters. Somervllle has a beautiful landscape, (6,) 
bat we shall have an opportunity of discussing the merits 
of this rapidly-rising artist In a subsequent number- 
Barker has a clever wood-scene, (388.) Shlela has two 
really good landscapes — " The Bleaching Green," (5.) 
and " Fawelde Moss," (19.) The sky of the latter Is 
excellent. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIKTIK8 Of 

EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY OF ANT1QUARIK*. 

Jfcmmnr Bvmting, 88CA Fib. 1891. 

' Si* HiMit JaaolFt in the Chair. TJ 

Pn-ieitl— Sir David Milne, Dr Carson, Messrs Skene, 

Nah-ne, Gordon, Pitcairn, Maidment, G. Craig, Laing, 

Macdonald, Repp, Gregory, Cant J. E. Alexander, etc 

&c, with a number of visitors. 

Texas, were presented to the Society by the Baron* 
of Exchequer, a number of Scottish and English coins, 
chiefly silver, in good preservation, and a very fine and rare 
gold coin af Antoninus Pins ;— aU found In this country 
at the places men tinned in an acenmpauylng letter from the 

King's Rei ■ •- ^-<- 

There * 
brought tl 

coins ssT 8L_, _ , ... . „ 

silver, all in the highest state of preservation j— a number 
of interesting Italian antiques from Rome and Nnatsev smi 
a very beautiful and undoubted specimen af the workman- 
ship, In gold and enamel, of the celebrated Baavxanao 



re were exhibited, by permission of a Lady, who 
it them from the Continent, Ave very fine Greek 
t Sicily and Rhodes, two of tbem gold, and three 
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subject, after hearing the conclusion of Mr Lning's Essay, 
which is to be read at the next Meeting of the Society ; hut 
we may observe, en passant, that Mr Laing appears to hare 
done every justice to his theme while illustrating the earlier 
stages of the fine arts in this country, in spite of the diffi- 
culty of communicating interest to the meagre notices which 
are all we can now obtain regarding them ; and we there- 
fore anticipate much pleasure in tracing this interesting 
subject nearer to our own times under the surveillance of 
so correct an antiquary. 

Mr Repp then read an Essay on the probable derivation 
of the well-known New Year's formula of congratulation 
in this country, " Hogmanay" " TroU-a-lau." Rejecting 
the Greek derivation, which some philologists have main- 
tained so strenuously, and which we have always thought 
a strained and absurd one, Mr Repp, in a very elaborate 
paper, to which it is impossible in any abridgement to do 
justice, gave a very satisfactory derivation of these words 
from the old Anglo-Saxon ; and It certainly is clear, that if 
the words are significant in this tongue, that all foreign 
derivations must at once be given up. Many of our readers 
are, no doubt, aware that the good Elves or Fairies of the 
olden time, who in the Norse and Anglo-Saxon languages 
were called Jfogman, changed their abodes, or at least in- 
clined to change them, Scot ice", to flit, at.the end of one year 
or the commencement of the uext. Nothing could tend so 
much to propitiate these capricious Elves, and thereby in- 
duce them to remain during the incoming year in their old 
quarters, than the exclamation or salutation, at this critical 
period, of " Tlie Elves Jbr ever/" which is the literal trans- 
lation of the Anglo-Saxon Hogman-aye. TroU-a-lay, on the 
other hand, is an imprecation directed against the Trotids, 
or evil spirits,— in short, wishing them at the bottom of 
the sea, or literally " The Trollds to the $ea. n Such is Mr 
Repp's interpretation of this hitherto mystic formula; and 
it does not require much penetration to see that of all that 
have yet been started, it is most likely to be correct It 
has farther one advantage, peculiar, we believe, to itself:-— 
the accentuation in the Norse or Anglo-Saxon languages is 
precisely the same as thai given to the words by the Scottish 
people of the present day. 



THE LONDON DRAMA. 

Regent's Park, London, 
Monday, February 28, 1831. 

Our theatrical amusements being " curtailed of their 
fair proportion'' by the laws of Lent, we have not only 
two evenings in the week without any plays at all, but 
on the other four we have bad *' toujour* perdrix," in the 
shape of repetitions, so constantly, as to render our cri- 
tical function almost a sinecure. " Comrades and Friends, 
or Life for Life," at Coven t Garden, was, as we so sa- 
gaciously predicted, a mere resuscitation of a very old and 
very worn-out French original, which was Coburgised 
for the minors many years since, and is of that class of 
melodramas which escape a speedy dissolution, only be- 
cause the audience cannot yawn and hiss at the same 
time. The revival of Shakspeare's " Much Ado About 
Nothing," with Miss Kemble as Beatrice, has, however, 
in some degree made the amende honorable, though we 
think that nothing can entirely excuse the managers for 
patronising any author who could pirate such trumpery. 
Mr Kemble's Benedick we need not pause to praise, be- 
cause that character has no other adequate representative 
on the London boards, and the whole remainder of the 
cast, particularly Blanchard and Keeley, as Dogberry and 
Verges, was almost equally effective. Miss Kemble, as 
the witty heroine, has very much improved since her 
first performance, and though, as a whole, it is by no 
means her best part, yet we have no other tragic actress 
who could play it a tithe so well, if at all. 

Drury Lane's solitary new attraction has been the 
visit of their. Majesties, on Tuesday last, to see Sheridan's 
" School for Scandal," and the Pantomime ; when the 
house was crowded to the ceiiing with a most delighted 
audience, and " God save the King" was sung for a third 
time at half-past Twelve, when the Royal Visitors de- 
pmrtcd. Both houses are now busily engaged in prepa- 
rinf ttelr Easter, spectacles, which promise to be ex- 



traordinarily attractive. That at Covent Garden is by 
our clever friend, Peake, and there are also new operas 
in rehearsal at both theatres.— Madame Vestris has pro- 
duced two or three very successful one-act novelties at 
the Olympic ; and Mathews has been equally fortunate 
with a new burletta, called "Kind Intentions," at the 
Adelphi ; in which he plays the hero as no one else could 
play it. It is the production of his son. The new 
entertainment to be produced by Mathews and Yates 
jointly, at Easter, is also in active preparation, and is 
written by Peake ; and on the Wednesdays and Fridays, 
a Mr W. H. Williams delivers a sort of conjuring lec- 
ture here, on the same principle, which we can most 
conscientiously recommend, for the following most suffi- 
cient reasons : Firstly, it is a penance excellently well 
fitted to the season of Lent ; and, secondly, as a prepara- 
tory contrast to what is in store for us, it will make Ma- 
thews's Monopologuc u stick fiery off indeed." 

At the French Plays at the Haymarkct, a Monsieur 
Bouffe and a Mademoiselle Jamin are attracting crowd- 
ed audiences; and at the Italian Opera, Signor David, 
though he has " a little of the saltness of age" iu him, is 
proving that he has once been superexcellent. Miss Pa- 
ton is engaged here as a prima donna ; and a schism 
amongst the tailors has postponed the long-promised ballet 
of " Kenil worth." 

^creatine Somerset. 



THE EDINBURGH DRAMA. 

Two novelties have attracted us to the Theatre since 
our last publication — " Separation and Reparation," a 
farce ; and " Fazio," a revived tragedy. We know not 
what resurrection-man dug up the latter, and carried it 
to our dissecting-room in Shakspeare Square, but we owe 
him little thanks for it. Not that it was by any means 
111 acted, or ill got up, (except in what regards the furni- 
ture of Fazio's apartment — it really seemed to us that 
Pritchard seemed rather puzzled when he turned to look 
at his crucible, and found nothing but an eighteen-inch 
terrestrial globe,) but simply that it is a play utterly un- 
dramatic The versification is faultless, the imagery 
gorgeous, but there is an utter want of passion and action 
— the true ingredients of the drama. Milman's poetry 
describes passion instead of uttering it. Thus Fazio, 
when first yielding to AldabeUa's lures, is made to say : 

" Had I been honest, 'twere indeed to fall ; 
But now 'tis but a step down the declivity." 

The taint upon the narrowest spot of the heart spreads 
with the rapidity of the pestilence over the whole ; but 
it is the feeling, not the reason, that is poisoned — men do 
not argue themselves syllogistically into eviL Again : 

" Why should we dash the goblet from our lips, 
Because the dregs may have a smack of bitter ?* 

When a man resolves to hazard future wretchedness for 
a present joy, he does not wrap his meaning up in sound- 
ing words — he sets his teeth, and dashes on in silence. 
The faults we have now adverted to are the children of 
false sentiment. The following (and it is a sample of 
the most numerous class in the play) is produced by a 
want of sentiment. The old miser, when dying, speaks 
of his 

" ingots scarcely cold 
From the hot Indies." 

Such a flight is totally out of character, and is a mere 
substitution of violent imagery for passion. Thus much 
for the passion of the play. How languid the action, 
may be easily conceived, when we recall the fact, that the 
two first acts are occupied with a preliminary review of 
the dramatis persona, tta& we may know distinctly their 
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aereral characters and relations, before they are fairly set 
loose to jostle among each other. 

Actors are justly to be pitied, when set to mouth the 
emphatic sentences of a play, which, like a barrel, rings 
loud, in proportion to its emptiness. They are like musi- 
cians, obliged to perform a piece of concerted music, where 
all the parts are set false — the jangling is no fault of 
theirs. We refrain, therefore, in justice, from noticing 
any of them ; except Mason, who performed the short 
part of the Miser with much power and taste ; and Miss 
Jarman, who, having to sustain the only character in the 
piece susceptible of stage representation, did it all justice, 
She was the very JBianca — the doting jealous woman- 
pure from want of converse with the world — an embo- 
died representation of the weakness and strength of pas- 
sion. The first spark that struck out from the mono- 
tonous dulness of the play, and roused the yawning house 
to applause, was her delivery of the passage— 

" Take heed ; we arc passionate ; our milk of love 
Doth turn to wormwood, and that's bitter drinking. 
If that ye east us to the winds, the winds 
Will give us their unruly restless nature : 
We whirl and whirl ; and where we settle, Fazio, 
Bat be that ruleth the mad winds can know. 
If ye do drive the love out of my soul, 
That Is its motion, being, and its life, 
There 11 be a conflict strange and horrible 
Among all fearful and ill-visaged fiends, 
For the blank void ; and their mad revel there 
Will make me — oh, I know not what— hate thee ? 
Oh no !— I could not hate thee, Fazio." 

When she next appeared, her pettish and scornful rejec- 
tion of her attendant's consolation, her convulsive efforts 
to bury herself in the couch upon which she lay, were 
true and unexaggerated bursts of passion. In the scene 
between her and Fazio, after he has been adjudged to 
death in consequence of her denunciation, she seemed as 
if, in her agony of remorse, she had shrunk in size. The 
subsequent scenes— where she humbles herself before 
AliabtUa where, on parting from her husband, she re- 
mains lifeless, rigid, motionless as a statue — where she 
denounces the beautiful and poisonous cause of all her 
misery, were at once powerful and beautiful. In the 
death-scene, she merited peculiar approbation for the good 
taste she evinced in giving so much more powerfully the 
expression. of mental than physical agony. 

The farce of " Separation and Reparation" is one after 
our own heart. Baron Malamour (Hooper) and Ange- 
Hipie (Miss Jarman) have made a love match; but by 
the laws of the country, every marriage unsanctioned by 
the Grand Duke is null. Malamour** father, being minis- 
ter, takes advantage of this to break the union, and sends 
his son upon a foreign mission. The disgrace of the old 
statesman soon ensues, and Ang clique' 8 aunt, (Mrs 
Nieol,) by bribery and solicitation, obtains a decree from 
the supreme court, ordaining a repetition of the marriage 
ceremony, in order to restore her niece to her rank in so- 
ciety. All parties are agreed that a separation shall im- 
mediately ensue. The aunt's lawyer, Von Grotius, 
(Murray), has made application for a patent of nobility. 
He is interested, as the lawyer employed, in the dissolu- 
tion of the marriage — he has a personal pique against 
Malamour — and the Grand Duke employs him to pre- 
vent the separation ; giving him to know that upon his 
success In counteracting it, his claim to a patent of nobi- 
lity depends. The amusement of the piece is mainly af- 
forded by Murray's perpetual bustle, his invention of one 
scheme as rapidly as another fails, his occasional mo- 
ments of lassitude and dejection, his hits at all ranks and 
stations, and finally, his triumphant exclamation— " I 
am the happiest of Barons !" There is also some good by- 
play between Malamour and Colonel Esplanade, ( Brln- 
4al») who is charged to march the recusant husband up to 
the altar. The Grand Duke returns a written answer 
to Mtitmcur*$ petition, "the law most have its course." 



" Was ever such a tyrant ?" exclaims the mortified noble- 
man. " Rank despotism !" echoes the sympathizing co- 
lonel. The baron mentions, as one of his objections to 
the match, that his wife's relations are "respectable." 
And the looks of condolence which the two exquisites 
interchange are unpayable. Miss Jarman has not much to 
do— but what little she has reminds us of a caution we 
wish to give her. The line of acting into which she has 
been thrown since she came to Edinburgh, has been 
chiefly confined to the ladies of modern comedy and me- 
lo-drama. These sweet creatures are continual repetitions 
of one tune, consisting of two monotonous notes as ine- 
vitably following each other as those of the cuckoo- 
lively playfulness— and tender sentiment. To both of 
these feelings, Miss Jarman can give utterance with more 
effect than any actress upon the stage, and she changes 
sparklingly from the one to the other. But let her beware 
lest, from too frequent repetition of this charm, she de- 
generate into mannerism, or lead the public to believe 
that she can touch no other string. There are mutter- 

ings abroad— we know them to be unfounded but she 

alone can successfully contradict them. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

DEATH ABROAD. 

By John Malcolm, 

Fa a sever'd from our native hearth, 
How sad to droop — and feel the tie 

That binds us to our place of birth 
Press closer ere we die ; 

When, from the heart as Hope doth fade, 

We cling more closely to her shade. 

That dream of death !— I've felt it come 

Upon me, on a foreign shore- 
E'en while the fever-wish for home, 

I deem'd to see no more, 
Wax'd wild — as, in my health's decline, 
I sat, amid the Summer's shine, 

The bright and glowing bowers among— 
Green haunts to youth and maiden dear, 

Where rang the birds a pleasant song, 
Though foreign to my ear ; 

And wild-flowers, blooming at my feet, 

Breathed forth a fragrance strange but sweet ; 

Where snow-clad hills — a mighty wall 
Rear'd — crown'd with many a rocky spire, 

That midway met the evening's fall, 
And kindled in its fire ; 

But gazing on the scene so grand, 

I thought on Atbyn's mountain land. 

And fair, familiar face* shone 

Upon my sleep—in wandering gleams, 

With looks of lors — to light me on 
Through the dim land of dreams ; 

And voices breathed a music near, 

The sweetest to affection's ear. 



But when the yision'd hliss was flown, 
More drear the haunting thought return'd— 

That, on a distant shore — unknown, 
Unmiss'd, and all unmourn'd — 

I should lie down— where none would come 

To sigh above the stranger's tomb. 

When heaven \% \u \U wmnhms ^ww> 

And taxOv wtib Wm* ta&\tawraft W 
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We feel it doubly hard to 

For nature woos our stay ; 
And sadder still, to think the 
Shall part us from our lathers* grave*. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



The Albanian*, s Dramatic Sketch, with Miscellaneous Poems, 
by George J. Bennett, I* announced. 

In the pre**, the Records of s Good Man'* life, by the Rer. 
Charles B. Taylor. 

Preparing for publication, a short series of tateitsttaf Essays, 
adapted to the understand nigs of young persons, on the Evidences of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, the Immortality of the Soul, and the 
great and manifold advantages which have accrued to mankind from 
Christianity i with the supposed reflections of an Enlightened Heathen 
in Jadea, la the time of Christ. By Mr R. Ainslie, Writer to the 
s^a^Edmbmgh.aotfhoro/theFatlMr'sGift. 

Mr Maefadyen of Glasgow announces ** fllx Song*,** chiety ar- 
ranged to Oriental and foreign airs— the words by R. J. Macgeorge, 
Esq. ; and he has published a pretty song by Mr Black, with music 
by Mr J. R. Marfarlane ; who has also another " roup d'essai" in 
the press, called " The Letter"— the words by Atkinson. 

The new production, from the pen of the author of " Vivian 
Grey," is to be entitled " The Young Duke." 

Sir Arthur Brooke's Narrative of his Recent Tour in Spain, and 
subsequently in Barbary, is on the eve of publication. 

The Third Volume of Messrs Oliver and Boyd's Cabinet library, 
devoted to Egypt, is in an advanced state of preparation, although 
the time of its appearance Is not yet definitely fixed. The name 
of the learned compiler, Dr Russell, is a sufficient warrant that it 
will prove an interesting work. It is to be adorned with numer- 
ous wood-cuts — chiefly .illustrative of the architectural remains 
of Egypt To judge by some proofs which have been shown us, 
they exceed in fineness any wood-cuts we hare seen. A new edi- 
tion of the first volume of this interesting series lies upon our 
table — but was received too late in the week to admit of our no- 
ticing it otherwise than by stating here, that it contains full and 
accurate details of the wrecks of the whalers last year, collected 
at no small expense of labour and money ; and likewise the only 
authentic information yet published respecting Captain Ross's 
enterprise. 

John Nevay, the author of some pleasing verses which have ap- 
peared in this Journal, has a volume of poems in the press. 

We understand that Mr Martin is now engraving two new 
prints — " Satan presiding at the Infernal Council," and " Pande- 
monium," on the wune scale as the Belahasaar's Feast 

The lady of one of the dignitaries of the church, recently recei- 
ved a begging letter addressed as follow* : " To the Right Rev. 

Mother in God, the Blshopeas of "I This is better than the 

letter received by the Dueheas of Northumberland, during the 
time his Grace was Viceroy of Ireland, which was addressed, " To 
her Grace the Lady Lieutenant of Ireland." 

Our readers found in our last number an announcement of a 
new edition of Mr Crofton Croker's KUlarney Legends, " with 
contributions from Mrs Norton and G. P. R. James, Esq.** In re. 
ference to thjg contributions from Mr James, we arc authorised to 
make the following statement : — Some time ago, a>hort poem, by 
that gentleman, fell into the hands of the Editor of the Literary 
Gasette. That gentleman applied for the author's permission to 
publish it in his journal, which was granted. Mr James was, how- 
ever, both surprised and annoyed to find the v e rses prefaced by a 
statement of the circumstances under which they were composed, 
which had not the shadow of a foundation in fact Mr Croker, 
seeing the verses in the columns of the Literary Gasette, wrote to 
Mr James, requesting that he would allow him to insert them in 
the new edition of his " Legends.*' Leave was given him to make 
what use he pleased of them, provided the cock.and.bull story 
prefixed to them in the paper in which they first appeared, was 
omitted. This is the sum total of Mr James's " contributions" to 
the new edition of the " Legends." 

Pebiodicals poa March.— The New Monthly contains an amu- 
sing quia upon autobiographies, by Poole, the author of Paul Pry.— 
Fraser has a judicious and able article upon Schiller ; a portrait 
of Mrs Norton, leas fearfully pathetic than that in the New Monthly 
tot February, but sufficiently in the " sitting for her portrait" 
style ; and in general much vigour and spirit, but too decidedly in 
imitation of Black wckmL— We are inclined to opine that the best 
article in the Monthly is " The Merchant's Clerk,"— the " Notes 
of the Month" are as smart as ever.— The United Service has seve- 
ral articles that will be perused with eagerness. The Memoir of 
Marmont, and the account of the military events of last July in 
J*rto,—The Bmttie of Waterloo, in a Letter from a Private Soldier, 
--A Letter from GibrmlUur,—smd a Monody upon " Passed Mid. 
•Mpmen. "—The jisiatfc Journal Ib, If we may Judge by Its table of 



contents, full of good matter.— The Harmonicon presents us with 
Memoirs of Dr Calcott and Rodolphe Creutzer, — Articles on the 
Ecclesiastical Choir* of Great Britain mid Ireland,— The Metro- 
politan Concert of Ancient Mu-ic,— A Foreign Musical Report,— 
and the usual allowance of music and criticism.— The most re. 
markable tiling in Blackteood is, the merited chastisement of a 
gentleman who insists upon confounding political feeling with 
literary criticUm. 

Stat* of Education in Greece.— There are at present 18 school* 
in which the Greek language is taught to ffiM pupils, and 25 nhools 
of mutual instruction, with 1786" pupil*, in the Morea ; 31 schools 
in which the Greek language in taught to 1713 pupils, and 27 
schools of mutual instruction, with 3H30 pupils, in the island* of 
the Archipelago. Among the insular institutions are the esta- 
blishment for orphans and the central school In continental 
Greece, one school has been established at Lepanto for teaching 
the Greek language ; and a building, destined to the use of an. 
other, is erecting at Mesolonghi. 

LrrEBAEY Rbmitibration.— A French periodical Inform* ns, 
that the contributors to the Edinburgh Review are paid at the rate 
of £ 1 10 sterling for every printed irfieet 

Theatrical Gossip.— The Royal Family have visited Drury Lane. 
The enteitainaaeats commanded were " The School for Scandal," 
and *' Davy Jones," a pantomime.— Mum Paton is engaged as 
prima donna at the King's Theatre. There has been an insurrec. 
tion among the tailors of that establishment The whole army of 
artistes (forty.flve in numlier) made a strike, on being refused an 
advance of wages. Laporte is iu despair, and the new baUat of 
" Keniiworth" still in the limbo of vanity. — A burletta has been 
produced at the Olympic, termed " Taken by Surprise." It has 
been vehemently attacked, and faintly defended. An English ver- 
sion of Boieldieu's " Le Nouvcau Seigneur de Village" has been 
produced at the same theatre. Its name is " Duko for a Day,"-, 
a good translation, well got up, and well acted.— A new actress 
has made her appearance among the French actors at present per. 
forming iu London, but without any marked success. — The plea 
between the great and the minor theatres has at la»t been deter, 
mined. The privilege of the English Opera House is restricted to 
six months In every year.— In Paris, a piece has been produced at 
the Nouveantes, under the seductive title of Le Cholera Morbus t 
It represents all the theatres of Paris as afflicted with an allegori- 
cal in/tuenxa, consequent upon their want of encouragement under 
existing circumstances. Each theatre is represented by an actor 
or actress, who is made to labour under Home disease, supposed to 
be analogous to its present condition.— Liverpool affords encou- 
ragement at once to Ducrow and two theatres. — Vandenhoff is 
engaged to play with Young during his farewell visit to Glasgow 
—we hope this is also the case here. — Seymour opens his theatre 
in Glasgow with the strength of the Belfast circuit, and the Nor. 
mans — dancers of some celebrity. The establishment, we learn, is 
to wear an entirely new face. — A new national drama is in pre- 
paration at home here, entitled, we believe, «* A Week at Holy, 
rood." It is said to be from the pen of a lady favourably known la 
the literary world. The opera of " Don Giovanni" is announced, 
and we learn that one of Cimarosa'g is also in preparation. The 
theatre is looking life-like both behind and before the curtain. 

Weekly List of Performances, 
February 26— Ma ecu 4. 

Sat. Cinderella, $ Separation and Reparation. 

Mon. Man and Wife, Do., Sf Free and Easy. 

Ttrs. Fazio, Reparation and Separation, $ Gilderoy. 

Wko. Cinderella, $ Do. 

Thl-is. Do. 4/ Do. 

Fai. Do. £ Do. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

In our next, A Song by the Ettrick Shepherd ; Reviews of the 
Marchmont Paper*, and of Sketches of Venetian History (In the 
Family library) | together with the continuation of u the Welch*, 
reu Expedition," and A Noxpxtt. 

" H. M. M." wont do—" C" must be contented with the same 
answer. — " The Last of the Maclans" has been recovered, but we 
have not yet had leisure to peruse it — We do not know who 
" l'lllustre Prelat" is, and we are averse to aid in praising a «*•* 
of whose merits we are ignorant.—* 4 2. 2." has poetry about Mm, 
but he must learn to abjure the cant phrases of venrfftera.-~The 
papers enquired after by «• 0. C." have never cone into our 



Ebrata in our Last— In the Review of the Harmonicon, for 
Revue Musical, read J/uWcaJr,— for staccato, read rtavcaw,— for 
d son gelt, reee a ten goflt. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 

tmrrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Ethrinii't 
Strait, lb co-opiTatr with In* Polar Expeditions per. 
formed n Hit Majnhf* Skip Bhatom, under the com. 
mmnd of Captain F. W. Beechcv, R.N., in the Yean 
1SS5, 26, ST, US. Published by Authority ol the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 4to. I'p, 742. 
London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 
Whcn Cnptuin Parry Killed In 1821, nil his lint at- 
apt to discover a North-west Passage, mid Captain 
mriklm met out to connect his discoveries at the mouth 
Coppermine River with (he farthest known point on 
» wolm side of Anuria, it m anticipated thnt both 
rtiea, if 'successful, would reach the open us In Beh- 
>g's Strait, nearly destitute of provision*. Captain 
uklln and hi* companion* would, in addition, hare 
en destitute of a conveyance to a place whence they 
aid return tn Europe. To obviate these difficulties, 
■ Blonaom was dispatched, under Cnptuin Beechey, to 
rait the arrival of the two expedition*. The Itutrae. 
ma of the Lords of the Admiralty were, that the Blos- 
m should, after doubling Cape Horn, accurately exa- 
lisa « many of the Islands of the Pacific ocean ai they 
aid, cnnahtantly witkthe necataitfthi Captainlay under 
machinfthe randeiToua in Hearing's Strait by the 10ib 
July, lriatl. In cane nothing were heard during tbat 
apnmer of Captain* Parry or Franklin, it waa to winter 
name port of the Pacific. On returning to Its itation 
I8S7, It wiu directed to call at Owyhee, to enquire 
•ether Captain Parry had pawed. Having remained 
Behring 's Strait to on late a period of the autumn u 
• season should be found to admit of, the Blossom wua 
reeled to retnrn to England by the way of Liipe Horn. 
Captain Beechey gives, nt the clou of hi« work, the 
Hewing nummary of what has been effected by the ex- 
ertion Id the Blonom : 

" In thia voyage, which occupied three years and a half, 
i nailed seventy three thoumnd miles, and experienced 
ere vicsssltode of climate. It cannot be supposed that a 
■vfc* of inieh duration, and of such an arduous nature, 
n been performed without the less of live-, particularly 
-ir ship's company was, from the couimenieaMut, fur 
._..._. TL . . »t the Icee, In aU, of fifteen 
"- "-->e unqualified me fur 
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.tide half, a. 



ild be but flimsily and dryly detailed in our 
limited space ; we confine ourselves, therefore, to an epi- 
sode — the history of the mutineers of the Bounty, a sub- 
ject to which liyron'a " Island" ha* lent additional inte- 
rest. Captain Ileechey's account of them is compiled 

at the time the Blossom touched nt lllc.ilm's Island, the 
only survivor of " Christian's comrade*,"' and who has 
himself since paid the debt of nature. The cause of the 
mutiny is tliu* explained : 

" Tli rougbout the voyage, Mr liligh had repeated mis- 
cnidarat audioes with the officers, and on several ocnuuons 
had given them anil the shiri's iami] any just reasons fur 
complaint. Still, whatever night have been the feelings of 
the officers, there waa no real discontent among ibe crew; 
much lea* was there nny idia of offering violence to their 
commander. The ujllrers, it must lie admitted, hud much 
more cause fur dissatisfaction than the seamen, esprciidly 
the Master and Mr Christian. The latter wu» a protegi" 
of iX&esmt llligh, ni.d unfortunately was under *unie 
oWlJrioii~o him of a pecuniary nature, of which liligh 
freqputiy reminded him when nuy difference arose, turin- 
I Lull, excessively annoyed at the share of blame whu'h 
repeatedly fell to his lot, in common with the rest of the 
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I Save to let 

rsooa. Mv professional habits fanvi 
«tlnr, with aatlafscrion to' myself, 
Ip, which baa devolved upon me m 
pedltlen, and which I would not hare undertaken, had 
net felt confidant thnt the candid public would look more 
what ban been actually done, than to the mode in which 
t proceedings bare bean detailed. In the Appendix 1 
st> collected as much Information a* the nature of the 
n* wnoM ndroit. Besides the iutermtlng matter which 
tM be bund to contain, the expedition baa surveyed 
■ every place It touched at, and executed plana of four- 



ef which 
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, of which tin are discoveries; _ ..._ 

' mat, one-filth of which baa not before 
ssi tswinesueu. i here hare also been executed drawings 
si slews of headlands, too nunwruus to appear lu one 
atfeiwd I bepe shortly to be able to lay before (he public 



Jy to be all 
iltoty." 



tian to desperatioi 

"It was one of those henutiful nighta whjjf 

the tropical regions, when the mildness of tl. 

stillness of nature dispose the mind Ion fiction. Christian, 

Cderlng over hi* grievances, considered thriu so iiituleva- 
tbst any thing appeared preferable tn enduring them, 
and he determined, as he could not^dress [lii-uajthnt he 
would at leant escape from the possibility of t^ft being 
Increased. Absence rrum England, and a loi>t;Hsidence 
at Otabeite, where new con unions were formror weak- 
ened the recollection of his native country, and prepared 
his mind for the reception of ideas which the situation 
of the ship and the serenity nf the moment particularly 
favoured. His plan, strange ns it must appear fur a young 
officer to adopt, who waa fairly advanced in an honour- 
abb! profession, wns to set liiinself adrift upon a reft, and 
make his way to the Island then in sight. As quick in 
execution as In design, the raft wns soon constructed, vari- 
ous useful articles were got together, nnd he wa* on the 
point of launching it, when a young olficer, who afterwards 
perished In the Pniidom, to whom Christian communica- 
ted his intention, recommended hitn, rather than ri»k hi* 






- their file 

, , toowellwith the 

disposition of Christian's mind, and, hnzsrdons as it we*, 
be determined to co-operate with his friend in effecting it, 
renidvlug, if he failed, to throw himself into the tea. That 
there might be no chance uf being saved, he lied a deep-sea 
lend about h'u. neck, and concealed it within hUeUrim," 

The success of the muVtnesvs, \n i>3t\n%; ssonjasseniv eK 
the ship, Is alrcndy wetl known. Mttt Osoj \uA ™»^ * 
the boat into which lAeultnanX Bfts> e»v* v\wwe at * 
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crew who adhered to him had been forced, they sailed for and joined Quintal and M'Coy, who, though glad of his 

Otaheite. Christian, afraid of detection, resolved to lervices, received him at first with suspicion. This great 

make for some more remote island. Eight sailors and acquisition to their force enabled them to bid defiance to 

air natives determined to fellow his fate, Having in- £ e «W£{* ***& «"* t0 ^ow their itreiigth^jiid that 

I* j i * a - u -j \ a * * »*y w « f * providad with muskets, they appeared on the 

vited several of the women on board, under the pretext rid ' of m £ ntlun8 withln right % fa viUajTand fired a 

of taking leave, the cables were cut, and they were car- volley, which so alarmed the others, that they sent Adams 

ried off to sea. They steered for Pitcairn's Island. The to say, that if they would kill the black man Menalee, and 

mountains of that island are difficult of access, with return to the village, they would all be friends again. The 

passes so narrow as to be easily defended, and caves terms were so far complied with, that Menalee was shot ; 

affording hiding-places from pursuers. On landing, the *?*» apprehensive of the sincerity of the remaining blacks, 

v . . " i„„_a *u« r^„ «r aL~ „«.. they refused to return while they were alive. 

ship was burnt, for tear ot discovery. «/ * j •.. * i 1 e *u «j c *v 
\ . .. ~ , e .,, - , . . Adams says it was not long before the widows of the 
"Asuitablespotofgroundforavillagewa*fixedupon,with wuite men so deeply deploi-ed their loss, that they deter- 
the exception of which the island was divided into equal mined to reV enge their death, and concerted a plan to mur- 
portious, but tp the exclusion of the poor blacks, who, being der the on , tWQ remaining meIl of C4 >\ oylVt Another so- 
only friends of the seamen, were not considered as entitled eo Unt) communicated by the islanders, is, that it was only 
to the same privileges. Obliged to lend their assistance to ^ of a plot formed at the ^^ lime that Menalee was 
the others in order to procure a subsistence, they thus, murde red, which could not be put into execution before, 
from being their friends, in the course of time became their However this may be, it was equally fatal to the poor 
B ^l^ , No ^ 8C0 " tcll V however, was manifested, and they bluckg% The arra ngement was, that Susan should murder 
willingly assisted in the cultivation of the soil. In clear- one of them> Tetaheite, while he was sleeping by the side 
Sng the space that was allotted to the village, a row of trees of hbt f avouri te ; and that Young should at the same In- 




, . , . . , - supposed was for the purpose of shooting hogs, 

went on peaceably and prosperously for about two years, aild requested him to put in a good charge, when he received 
at the expiration of winch, Williams, who had the mistor- tbe deadly stents. The accomplishment of this fatal 
tune to lose his wife about a month after his arnvaJ, by a ^henie was immediately communicated to the two absen- 
fall from a precipice while collecting birds eggs, became ^^ aild tueir return solicited. There were now (October, 
dissatisfied, and threatened to leave the island 111 one of the 17U3 ) left upon the island Adams, Young, M'Coy. and 
boats of the Bounty, unless he had another wife. The Q uinta i teI1 women, and some children," 
Europeans, not willing to part with him on account of bis „„ ... 1 « ,1 
usefulness as armourer, constrained one of the blacks to J he women conducted themselves at first as might 
bestow his wife upon the applicant. The blacks, out- have been expected—seceded from the society whenever 
rageous at this second act of flagrant injustice, made they conceived any dissatisfaction, and kept the men in 
common cause with their companion, and matured a plan bodily fear, by carrying arms along with them. Industry 
of revenge upou their oppressors. The secret was imparted and general good behaviour continued, however, to in- 
to the women, who ingeniously communicated* to the c untU a cause of troubIe was introduced. Love 
white men in a song, of which the words vA 'why..,.. -. , . , A . . 
does black man sharpen axe?-to kill white Alan.' The had been the fi «t— whisky was the second, 
instant Christian became aware of the plot, he seized liis "It unfortunately happened that M'Coy had been em- 
gun, and went in search of the blacks, but with a view only ployed in a distillery in Scotland; and being very much 
of showing them that their plot was discovered j and thus, addicted to liquor, he tried an experiment with the tee- 
by timely interference, to prevent the execution of it. He root, and on the 20th April, 1798, succeeded in producing a 
met one of them (Ohoo) at a little distance from^he village, bottle of ardent spirits. This mucccss induced his compa- 
taxed him with the conspiracy, and, in order tMntimidate nion, Mathew Quintal, to ' alter his kettle into a still, a 
him, discharged his gun, which he had humanely loaded contrivance which unfortunately succeeded too well, as f re- 
only with powder. Ohoo, imagining that the bullet bad quent intoxication was the consequence, with M'Coy in 
missed its object, derided his unskilfulness, and fled into the particular, upon whom it at length produced fits of deli- 
woods, followed by his accomplice, Talaloo, who had been riuin, in one of which he threw himself from a cliff, and 
deprived of his wife. The remaining blacks, finding their was killed. The melancholy fate of this man created as 
plot discovered, purchased pardon, by promising to murder forcible au impression on the remaining few, that they 
their accomplices, who had tied, which they afterwards resolved never again to taste spirits ; and Adams has, I 
performed by an act of tbe most odious treachery. Ohoo believe, to this day kept his vow. 

was betaf*ed and nsjsjpdered by his own nephew; and " About 1799, Quintal lost his wife by a fall from the 

Talaloojfller an ineffectual attempt made upon him with cliff, while in search of birds' eggs. He grew discontented, 

poison,^! by the hands of his friend and his wife — the and, though there were several dis|Kwable women on the 

very woman on whose account all the disturlwiices began, island, and he had already experienced the fatal effects of a 

and whose injuries Talidoo thought he was reveuging in similar demand, nothing could satisfy him but the wile of 

common with his own." one of his companions. Of course neither of them felt in- 

The tranquillity thus restored was preserved for about c [ ined J° ? C0Bd 5 Rl ! d «« «>ught an opportunity of putting 

two years, atthe end ofwmcntne blacks were again irri- fc^** k? ^ **£ W ** , t ? rt,ll,a *ft lo ft? *" ^ 

«.*~,i u I ... t , 4lU . . e nTl . » \ fir8 t attempt, but swore he would repeat it. Adams and 

tated by the ill-treatment they received from Quintal and Young, having no doubt he would follow up hi* resolution, 

M Coy, twooi the sailors. The plot was this time better came to the conclusion that their lives were not safe, and 

laid, and issued in the murder of Christian and four more that they were justified in putting him to death, which they 

of the Englishmen, the reduction of Adams— who was did with au axe.*' 

severely wounded — and one of his companions, to servi- The subsequent history of this colony is of a more 

tude, and the flight of Quintal and M'Coy, the causers of pleasing character. 

the mischief. The reign of the men of colour was, how- « Adaiiu and YoU ng were now the sole survivor, out of 

ever, of short duration. fifteen males who landed ou the Island. They were both, 

" The party in the village lived in tolerable tranquillity and more particularly Young, of a serious turn of mind. 

for about a week ; at the expiration of which, the men of tiince Christian's decease, church service had been regularly 




patched him by a second discharge. He afterwards attack- tion enabled him to be of the greatest assistance. 
ed Tetaheite, who was condoling with Young's wife for inatic complaint, under which he had for some ti 



An asih- 
„ . . . time labour- 

the loss of her favourite black, and would have murdered ed, terminated his existence about a year after the death of 
him also, but for the interference of the women. Afraid Quintal, aud Adams was left the sole survivor of the unfer- 
to remain longer in the village, he escaped to the mountains, tunate and misguided mutineers of the Bounty. 
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" The reformation of these men could oat hare 
place it a man propitious moment. Out of nineteen 
na upon the Island, there were several between tl 

•f wren and nine fears ; who, had they been suffered B „ 

10 follow their own Inclinations, might have acquired habits 

which it would have been impossi'-'-'--- * J 

His exertions were attended by 

jects of hi* can and to Lis own mind, 



■y advantages both to the uh 

d, which anrnaand hit 

mart aatiguiiie expectations. He nevertheless had an ardu. 



the Otaheitan v 



raids the children to be educated, 
e converted ; and, at tin 
example en me parents nan a powerful influence over tin 
children, he resolved to make them bis flrit care. Here. 
also, hi! laboiin sneceeded ; the Otaheitan! were natural!) 
of a tractable disposition, and gare him leee trouble than be 
anticipated I the children also acquired such a thirst after 
wri plural knowledge, that Adams ina short time had littli 
more to do than to answer their enquiries, and put tbrm In 
the right way. A* they grew up, they acquired fixed habit* 
<f morality and piety ; their colony improved ; Intermar- 
rnceo occurred ; and they now form a happy and well-re 
gulated society, the merit of which in a treat degree belongi 
to Adams, and tends to redeem the former errors of his 
■fa." 

The account given by Captain Beechey of the rnannen 
and appearance of this Infant nation la extremely inte- 
resting, and may tempt us to pilfer again from hi! pages 
next week, If do press of new matter Interfere to prevent 
us. In the meantime, we take our leave of the gallant 
author and hli book, expressing our admiration of the 
manly, hearty, and sensible spirit which pervades It. 



A Selection from the Paper* of the Earle of Marehmont, 
i'b the Poutuian of the Right Hon, Sir George Henri) 
Bote, nUttraliee of Eeenxt from. 1685 to 1750. Ii 
three toIi. 8vo. Pp. 292, 118, 47(1. London. Johl 

Murray. 1831. 

Thi period of English history of which these volumes 
are illustrative, is one or which we know Little — to the 
purpose. There are, no doubt, histories, biographies, (so 
called by courtesy,) constitutional essays. Ice sic, " 
all these meritorious works hai " ' 

bets ■ 



e either t 



ary voa. 



out of the 
s of the newspapera of the day. The 
history of monarchical countries Is apt to degenerate 
into mere biographies of their successive rulers ; the his- 
tory of England has erred In another way — the loud 
voice of popular commotion has distracted the attention 
too much from the personal character of those who In 
silence, but irresistibly, gave Its progressive Impetus to 
the machine of the state. 

The collections of private papers which are now be- 
ginning to drop out one by one from family repositories, 
promise in time to furnish u> with more authentic infor- 
mation. When these important publications have become 
sufllciently numerous, an author of comprehensive and 
scute mind may, by conjoining the hi formation they 
afford, with that which la to be found in the public 
records, gin to the world a history of England from the 
Restoration till the accession of George III., the most 
important, if not the moat attractive era In our history. 
It is a pleasing part of our task, as periodical literary 
newsmongers, to give the public some preliminary notion 
of the character of each of these accessions to our histo- 
rical fund. 

Ths volumes now before us contain a judicious selec- 
tion from the papers of the three Earls of Marehmont. 
Tbaaa noblemen were all possessed of superior natural 
ibilltles, carefully cull iva ted, and were all of them deeply 
engaged In the political business of their respective pe- 
riods. Sir Patrick Hume, afterwards the first Earl of 
Harchrnont, was born in 1640, and died in 1724. He 
was a strenuous and consistent advocate of Presbyterian 
sod Constitutional princjplsa during the dark reigns of 
the two last Stewarts. He was an actor in the Mar- 
auts «f Argyll's premature attampt to kom Scotland 



against the bigot James ; and be had a great share In 
bringing about the incorporating Uniou between Eng- 
land and Scotland. His son Alexander, second Earl of 
Marehmont, was born in 1075, and died In 1740. Hie 
boyhood was spent in exile, in Holland. He was bred 
to the law. As Lord Lieutenant of Berwickshire, ha 
raised two battalions of cavalry, and commanded one of 
them In person. He served his country abroad in sere- 
nil embassies; and died an active member of the Opposl. 
tiou to Sir Robert Walpole. Hugh, the last Earl of 
iUarchmant, was born in 1708, and died, at an advanced 
age, in 1794. He was the friend and correspondent of 
Pope and Bollngbroke. He was an animated and ae- 
compllshcd debater in Parliament, an Intelligent and 
amiable country gentleman. Although acting by ns) 
means such a conspicuous or influential part in state 
attain as his father or grandfather, he was closely con- 
nected with the leading statesmen of the day, and enjoyed 
their esteem and confidence. None of his papers of a 
later date than 1750 are given in this collection. 

The private papern of three such men 
full of the most interesting matter. Not only do 
bring to our knowledge many historical facta formerly 
unknown, or of doubtful authority — they bring the acton 
the scenes of the Revolution, the Union, the Rebel- 
mi of 1715 and 1715 before us, as they lived, thought, 
id felt. We are admitted Into the secret of all their 
little intrigues ; we see the opinions and feelings which 
motive their actions springing up vague and indistinct In 
their minds, or gradually gaining form and consistency 
In their conversations with each other. We see parties; 
forming, dissolving, and re-uniting — political principles 
and practices of state developed and matured. In short, 
we have the machine of state completely exposed to our 
view — not in Its superficial form, not In the variable and! 
inconstant motions of those who merely take their tone 
from others — but In its most necessary springs and 
wheels, the conduct of those whom chance or talent ban 
enabled to form the opinions of others, and lay hold upM 
the management of national affairs. 

In this point of view, the papers of Hugh Earl of 
Marehmont are peculiarly Interesting. They nfer to 
the periods immediately preceding, and Immediately fol- 
lowing, the Rebellion of 1745. They serve effectually 
to strip that Quixotic enterprise of the false colouring of 
heroism which some late writers have attempted to con- 
fer upon it. We see that the madmen concerned In It 
were doomed from the first to destruction. They had 
raised every man who was attached to their cause — by 
remaining in Scotland, they would have given the go- 
vernment time to muster forces to crush them — by push- 
ing on, they disconcerted Its operations, but, at the same 
time, they abandoned their fastnesses, and delivered them- 
selves up to an overwhelmingly superior and Inimical 
population. Their own differences accelerated their de- 
struction ; but union could only have made them mis- 
chievous for a little longer space, to a country which 
knew nothing of them or their leader, and wished to 
know nothing. We do not call the person who plunges 
himself Into such a predicament a hero, but a "Hmin. 
Nor can above hair-a-doaen of Charles Stewart's followers 
claim even the lenient judgment that they were amiable 
or high-minded dreamers. The mass of the Highlanders 
dy obeyed their chiefs, and the majority of these 
Lord 



Marehmont 1 . papers show most satisfactorily that It w 
lot to any high-wrought enthusiasm that ths Highland- 
ers owed their transient appearance of success, but solely 
to ths weakness and inefficiency of the ministry for the 
time being. Conscious of their own weakness and un- 
inpularlty, they hesitated to put Into the hands of Ina 
Lowland counties of Scotland arms wherewith they 
might defend themselves, or even to allow them to unite ( 
iind the land was thus left with nothing to oppose the 
rruptlon of ths Highland host. 
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this opinion, we need only refer [lie reader to Hugh j for ■ war-cry to attract public favour and support. The 
lord Harohmont's diary, from September 1745 to May geutue of Swift and Bollngbroke devised one for them. 
1746. The following passage aet" In a clear point of They learned to plead the cause of the exiled family upon 
srfeW their irresolution and paltry jealosies, even when I princlplei of abstract liberty. There won something bold 
Ike enemy was at their gates : in this attempt — more bold than honest. The tone which 

« I told Lord Bollngbroke, that w, in Scotland were In*. , *>£ ""V*' ^TZZ .t"™",'" 1 *° **' "?«- sT* 
Id a dhpnte who should be Viceroy, but that I thought „> who were disgusted with the vulgar profligacy of tt alpole, 
ought to try every Ihlnt tn save ourselves, mid therefore I OutofthcseelementsgreduallyaroseaMnstitotlonalTory 
wai going to the Oukeof Montrose, toseeif he would oner | party, which, shortly after the accession of George III., 
to do whatever service he could ; and tliat I desired him to ' obtained the ascendency, and, with a few brief intervals, 
*f U "!^ 0f _ lh . e .. ED ? llln mlBl,, ™ nB ™*L*°,'? r 1 " t ' , 7™ be " maintained it until very lately. To mark the progress 

sr extinction of a political sect, seems to us 
e task tbau to dilate upon the 

any use, because W e were rend v. On hi. agreeing toil,"] ■£",£•" of " 3aM b » nd of «>ni-bart«riar- ' 

proposed telling Lord Stair of It ; and his Grace bit' 
-vent together to him, and I told him 



_. . re could be of any use. I went to the Duke of Mm 
trose, and proposed to him to ask the ministers, whethi 
tiny who knew the king's affaire, thought 



we bad thought of. H 
would have a very good effect. 

he treat e d as officious or meddling ; ne saw, mat is man ue 
well received ; I told him if It was en. we thought of send- 
ing an express for the Duke of Queensberry, and assembling 
others, so as to act all in conjunction to defend our liberty} 
ha said, he found but one man in England, and that was 
Lord Thanet, who thought that the king should make a 
declaration to satisfy his people, that he meant to defend 
and secure our free constitution ; and then every man would 
rise In arm* for him. At hut be agreed, together with us. 
ta call Lord Tweeddale into a separate room at court, and 
aak him, if we or any Scots peers could be of any service at 
court, observing, that the affairs of Scotland were consider- 
ed lightly, and that ft was reckoned sure that the troop* 
now a-marchlng, would quiet every thing as soon as the king 
was gone In. I told Lord Stair, that as he could judge of 
the an- du tmrfau better than I could pretend, I desired to 
kDaw, whether he thought we ought tu speak to Lord 
Tweeddale aa had been agreed ; he answered with indiffe- 
rence it could do no hurt On this I beckoned up the Duke 
of Montrose, and asked Lord Stair, if bethought we should 
than take Lord Tweeddale aside; be repeated the same 
answer, and turned to speak to some other body ; on which 
the Duke pulled me by the sleeve, and going into a window, 
said, that ire saw what was likely to happen to our offer, 
and that we had best postpone it. * * * 

" When I came from court. Lord Gower came in, to 
whom I told that the Duke of Montrose and I had been to 
offer our servi c e* ; he said he was glad we bad done it, on 
which I told him what had passed. He said the ministers 
oauld not tell what to depend on concerning Scotland, one 
side constantly contradicting the other. I told him, I tny- 
atif out of Parliament, and all I could Influence in Farlin- 
nvmt, should loudly complain, that Scotland was thrown 
out of the King's protect iuti. He said be did not see that ; j 
* red, Scotland was undone in the dispute between , 

i, who should be Viceroy of it, and the English 

'■" ■' "wo men should 

he king had lost 
e ; that all this 
instead of 

on all 

-- ,. - -, .--.. „- shake 

hands with the rest of the nobility, and he content with his 
■hare; * * that the Duke was brought to do no- 
thing unless be could do every thing, and Lord Tweeddale 
thought ha had credit enough In the closet to suffer nobody 
to have power but himself; and, therefore, from resent- 
ment to the Duke of Argyle, and to all of us who had not 
cringed to him, he had neglected the common good and ue- 
eaasary precautions to defend the kingdom." 

Tfae nation must have been sound at heart thai could 
withstand aggression while its ruler* were indulging in 
such child's play. 

But ■ much more important page of our nation's his- 
tory (i traced in Lord Hugh's correspondence; a vital 
change In Ita political sentiments, the creation of a new 
political creed, the effects or which have shown them- 
■slvcs in the eventful reign of George III. The two 
gnu parties opposed to each other during the reign* of 
Queen Anne and the two first George* were the old 
Tories, or Jacobite*, and the Whigs. The gradual H> 
Unction of the party attached to the old dynasty left 
***"b who had beta accustomed to lead it Badly puulad 



all band < 
lini papers of I<ord Hugh affon 



;ly right, and We doubt much whether the mere general reader will 
feared It might fi m l M much amusement in these papers as the historical J 

"■ "' student profit. There is, however, much that must be 1 

attractive even in the eyes of the butterfly generation. 
The last words of Bolingbroke, Pope, and his Atosaa, are 
too curious to remain unperused. Of the epistles of the 
last mentioned, we last week submitted some specimens 
to our readers. Some of Bolliigbroke's letters are as 
gorgeous in language as his " Ides of a Patriot King." 
Pope is a* attentive to point and antithesis In his latest 
letters as in those which he wrote in the heyday of his 
literary vanity. CbesterAeld appears to much greater 
advantage than we had anticipated. Of all tfae statesmen 
of the time, he aiona seems to have seen what waa the 
true method of pacifying the Highlands. The Duke of 
Cumberland was cheered on by the rest. Marchmout 
says, " I found Lord Chesterfield was for school* and 
villages to civilize the Highlands." How far, in con- 
ceiving this idea, he had outstripped his age, is apparent 
from the length of time which has elapsed without its 
being more than partially realized. 



A Ytar in Spain, iig a Young American. In two 

volume*. Svo. Pp. 413, 377. London. John Mur- 

ray. 1931. 

This 1* a clever, lively, and just sketch of a country 
much more talked about than understood. The author 
entered Spain, — crossing (he Pyrenees by the route which 
leads to Barcelona. He passed through Tarragona and 
Valencia to Madrid ; spent the winter in the capital ; un- 
dertook some excursions in Its environs, and mode his exit, 
travelling by the way of Cordova and Seville I* Gibraltar. 
He Is endowed by nature with the first great requisite 
for a traveller — good-humour, a disposition tn see every 
thing on the sunny side. He mixed with the people, 
and gaining their affections by deference to their preju- 
dices, saw them as they see each other. His remarks are 
characterised by candour — judging the Spaniards by their 
powers and capacities, not by that miserable state uf social 
disorder Into which their country la fallen ; by manly 
and liberal sentiment* worthy of himself, the denizen of 
a more free, moral, and happy community. 

He 1* equally at home in describing the sturdy peasant. 
and the sparkling donna. Ills sketches of the Madrid 
beggars are worthy of Le Sage, or Guzman Alfaracbe : 

" There l«, perhaps, nothing with which the stronger is 
more struck and more offended in Madrid, than with the 
extent of mendicity. Three are, indeed, abundance of bos. 

Eltals and Infirmaries, where the poor of the city might all 
s received and taken care of; but they are not subject to 
compulsion, and such is the charm of liberty, that many 
prefer tn roam about, and depend upon the casual charity 
Unfortunately, the facility of gaining "a 






lance In Spain by begging is so gnat, that, nntwith 
ne (he national pride, many ablebodled men prefer It, 
ill its degradation, to the irksome task of daily labour. 



with 

This facility comes 
~— ' --ithiu* Christian 
to the 



■e each day ■ portion 
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of piety, others through remorse for evil actions. The most 
prominent cause, however, of this evil is found in the dis- 
tribution of food at the gates of churches and convents. No 
sight, indeed, can be more degrading than one. which I have 
often witnessed at the gate of San Isidro, the church and 
college of the now re-established Jesuits. There, at the 
hour of noon, a familiar brings out a copper caldron filled 
with soup, which he serves round in equal portions to each 
of the hungry crew brought together by the occasion. 
Should a scramble take place for precedence, the familiar 
soon restore* order by dashing the hot soup amongst them 
with his long iron ladle 

" From all these reasons, Madrid abounds in beggars. 
There is not a frequented street or comer in the city but is 
the habitual stand of some particular occupant, and even the 
charms of the Pases are too often qualified by their unwel- 
come intrusion. They enter boldly into every house where 
there is no porter to stop them at the vestibule, and pene- 
trate to the doors of the different habitations, where they 
make their presence known by a modest ring of the bell. 
Though often greeted at first with a scolding, they seldom 
go away empty-handed, especially if they happen to appeal 
to a woman ; for the female heart is easily opened by a story 
of misfortune. I had occasion to see this in the house where 
I resided ; for the daughter of my host, when she found her 
door thus besieged, would be exceedingly angry for a mo- 
ment ; but if a poor wretch stood his ground and grew 
eloquent, she would at length soften, the frown would vanish 
from her brow, and ejaculating ' Pobrecilo P she would 
hurry away to bring some cold meat, or a roll of bread. 
The successful beggar would then kiss the gift devoutly, 
and say with feeling, as he turned away, ' Dios selopagara P 
• God will reward you !' 

41 The churches, however, are the most frequented stands 
for the beggars. They collect in the morning about the 
doors and near the holy water, which they take from the 
basin and offer on the cuds of their fingers, or with a brush 
made for the purpose, to such as come up to mass or to con- 
fession. These poor wretches have doubtless found from 
experience, that the most pious, are likewise the most cha- 
ritable. 

" However one may be prejudiced against this system of 
mendicity, it is impossible for him, if he have any com- 
passion, to move untouched through the streets of Madrid 
—misery assumes so many and such painful aspects, and 
one is so often solicited by the old, the infirm, the macerated, 
nay, I had almost said, by the dying. In my winter morn- 
ing walks down the street of Alcala, to make a turn through 
the solitary alleys of the Prado, I used to see a poor, ema- 
ciated wretch, who seemed to haunt the sunny side of the 
street, and stmt himself upon the pavement, rather to be 
warmed, after a long and chilly night, spent, perhaps, upon 
the stones of some court-yard, than to beg from the few j 
who jns*ed^U\ that early hour. Though sinking rapidly 
into decay, ^^pras yet a very young man, scarce turned of 
twenty ; asflpFhilst his red hair and fair complexion be- 
spoke the native of Biscay or Asturias, the military trow- 
t»ers which he wore, unless the gift of some charitable 
trooper, showed that he had once been a soldier. When 
any one passed, he would stretch out bis hand, and move 
his lips, as if asking charity ; but whether his voice were 
gone, or that he was not used to beg, he never uttered more 
than an inarticulate rattle. I had several times intended 
to ask a story, which must doubtless have been a sad one ; 
but ere I had done so, the poor fellow ceased to return to 
his usual stand. The last time I saw him, he was crawl- 
ing slowly down a cross street, bent nearly double, and sup- 
porting his unsteady steps as he went, with a staff in either 
hand. 

" At the coming out of the theatre of Principe, a little 
girl, bareheaded, and with naked feet, though in the midst 
of winter, was in the habit of patroling the street through 
which the crowd passed. She usually finished her night's 
task by returning home through our street, begging as she 
went. Frequently, when I had just got into bed, and was 
yet shivering with cold, would I hear her shrill and pier- 
cing voice borne upon the keen wind, and only alternated 
by an occasional footfall, or by the cry of the srreno 9 as he 
told the hours : * A csta vohrccita para comprar utpatos ; 
que no tieac padre ne main* /'— ' For the poor little crea- 
ture to buy shoes ; she has neither father nor mother !' 
Many were the contributions she thus raised upon the 
charitable ; but the winter wore away, and still sne went 
about barefooted, and still she begged for money to buy 



" The road from the Gate of the Sun to the library 

the habitual stand of a young man, a deaf mute, who 

cross-legged, in a grey capote, with his hat before him, and 
a bell in his hand. The sense of his misfortune, of his 
complete separation from the rest of the human family, 
seemed to have tinged his character with a degree of brutal 
ferocity, at least such was the expression of his countenance. 
He took no notice of those who gave to him, but sat all 
day in one of the coldest streets of the city, ringing his bell, 
and uttering sounds which, as he knew not how to modu- 
late them so as to strike a tone of supplication, came harshly 
upon the ear, like nothing so much as the moans sent 
forth by the wounded victims of the arena. 

" A sturdy wretch, in the garb of Valencia, constantly 
infested the Calle Mot item, placing himself along the nar- 
row sidewalk of flag stones reserved for foot passengers. 
Here he would stretch himself on his side, flat upon the 
cold pavement, with nothing between his head and the 
stones but a matted mass of uncombed hair, and the tatters 
of a handkerchief. His body was rolled in a blanket, and 
a young child of a year or two, either his own, or hired for 
the occasion, raised its filthy head beside him. But the 
most disgusting part of the picture was a diseased and 
nearly naked leg, thrust out so as to cut off the passage of 
the walkers, and drive them into the middle of the street. 
The man was well made and able-bodied, and his sores were 
doubtless carefully kept from healing, for they constituted 
the stock-in-trade — the fortune of the mendicant. This 
miscreant was my greatest eye-sore in Madrid: stretched 
out as I have described, the child was always crying, either 
from the intense cold, or because its legs were pinched be- 
neath the blanket; whilst the wretch himself shouted in an 
imperative tone, and without the intervention of any saint, 
— * Me da ustcd una limootia P which, taking the manner 
into consideration, amounted to 4 Give me alms and be 
d— <l to you !* 

" But the most singular instance of mendicity I have 
ever seen, was furnished by a couple whom I one day met 
in the Red San Luis. The principal personage was a large 
blind .man, whose eyelids were turned up and fiery, and 
who carried upon his shoulders a most singular being, with 
an immense head, and a pair of thin elastic legs, which 
were curled and twisted round the neck of his companion. 
The fellow overhead carried a bundle of ballads, which 
both were singing at the top of their lungs. Behind them 
came a patient ass, tied to the girdle of the blind man, and 
loaded with the effects as though they were passing through 
ou their way to some other place, or were coming to make 
some stay in the capital. They seemed to manage very 
well, by thus joining their fortunes; for, whilst the blind 
man effected their locomotion, the cripple shaped their 
course, jesting with the other beggars ana Mind men whom 
they met, and holding out his hat to receive the offering of 
the charitable. Their bodies were, indeed, so twisted and 
entangled, as to give at first the idea of a single being form- 
ing a combination almost as monstrous as the fabled one sf 
the Centaur. " 

The following incident gives a lively but horrible pic- 
ture of the present state of Spain : 

" Having shaken off a portion of the dust which had 
gathered round me during the journey, I walked forth to 
refresh myself in a ramble along the banks of the Tagns. 
In crossing Taza to join the river, I was accosted by a lad. 
whom I presently recognised to be one of those who had 
offered to conduct me to the posada. He asked me if I had 
lost any thing when 1 got down from the carro, and at the 
same time took from his cap a cut glass inkstand with a 
brass cover, which fitted tightly with a screw. I was 
pleased with this little act of honesty in a needy bov, and 
on turning to take more notice of him, was struck with his 
frank sunburnt face, and keen black eye. Having asked 
him to show me to a pleasant walk, he took me at once across 
the bridge, and as we traced a footpath which lay along 
the margin of the river, I drew from him a story which 
was more than melancholy. 

" Jose— for such was the name' of the lad— had never 
known his father ; as he had been born to sorrow, he might 
also have been begotten in guilt. All that he knew of himself 
was, that three years before, at the period when the entry 
of the French troops into Spain had restored the priest 
party to preponderance and power— at that period of uni- 
versal license, when from a pulpit in Madrid it was pub- 
licly proclaimed to be no sin to kill the child of a coosjutai- 
tioual, though in Its lantiatfa ^i<woto— **n> TV|%^aSa>\s 
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entund th«ir dwelling iu dead of niijht, and dispatched bis | spluttering Dutebmi 



ind flippant Frenchmen ; smooth- 



j«Ii for ht 

,..., _ . night he bad I it 

wrestled for hli bread u best he could. His character « 
smntwi to have formed itself prematurely, and though only ei 
twelve year* old, he bad already something of the bearing | ti 
— ' 3 lgnity of manhood. Yet his ragged clothing and ~~~ '~ 
2 hair allowed "" "' 



: 



and dignity of manhood, 
combed hair allowed thai 

" I was greatly struck with the solitary and unfriended oeren 
cooditiuu of this poor hoy, and determined to employ him with 
the next day in showing me the wonders of Anuijuex. In dlug 



varus the posada our road lay through 
rket-place. It was thronged with labourers, 
si their work in the palaces and gardens, ■ 
in groups to talk over the gossip of (he day. 



from their work in the palaces and gardens, a i 
pa to talk over the goat' 
undress uf royalist 
any of these birds . 



and bustle of commerce, an Immense business confined 
narrow limit*. Good* are constantly landing and 
ling, and carta and waggoni passing in every diree- 
The people no longer moved slowly as In Spain, nar 
1 about the corners ; every one had something to do, 
y one was in a harry. Salutations were abrupt, and 
mlea dlsnensed with—' Hnw do?' was the word, 
WCT. Even the Spaniards reel - 
night the impetus. Instead of 
you?' and ' God guard yon 1' I n 
them but a sudden ' ttihdc ' aa tl 



near which we passed, 

with thick hair and long black mustaches. His jacket was 

hanging carelessly from the left shoulder, and a red cockade, 

of most royal dimensions, stuck under the ribbon of h is hat. Others 

He followed ui with his ryes as we went by, and when we the stm 

bad turned a corner, the boy drew towards me and said, willing 

' It was he who killed my mother !' — ' £ 

& est madrr I' 



r^m^'hav, 
Ig'-'llowa. ™ 
heard nothing from then 
who paused , were forced against, and bounded uway from each other __ 
UI the men the crowd. The officers of the garrison, amid all this 
ad nowhere bustle, seemed the only men of leisure. Thry sst on horsa. 
i one group, back, dressed In their neat red Moorish jackets, with form- i 
pa covering their faces often equally red ; their heasjtfj 
up in the middle of the street, to the obstruction *f^ 
ys, or planted at the only cmasing-place for footmen. 
" ted the side walk, driving the trader hit* 
t elsewhere a couple, as if mutually un- 
■t dignity by coming towards each other, 
conversation for the public benefit from 
he slreet, saying very flat 



is folded oi 



We have been pleased and edified by bis description ■» . ,-'..■ ti- 

the Impreaalon made upon hi, mind at the moment of his *£^?S^\\^^^l^?F*Z^£* 
T r was music too and marching, and ladies, and every thing 



entry Into Gibraltar 

" Nothing could be more striking than the contrast win 
every thing presented, as I passed the narrow inten 
which separate* Spain from Gibraltar. It so happens tfa 
the very poorest of the Spanish troops are stationed hei 
and that every thing connected with the public service i 

on duty were ragged, their achaikos often stretched out of jj, 
shape, and kept from falling over their eyea by a handker- K 



things, with 
o nourish Hast, 
f paper. Her 
id every thin 
eduMi into a narroi 
lis flrpleaar, and yet 

in the appearance nf many of the moving multitude, those 
indications of intemperance to which f bad been long a 
itranger— iwolten and unwieldy bodies, surmounted by fiery 

'" Kittled with blotches anil carbuncle*. K very where 

le main street stood open tap-reams — the ready re- 
i of all thia intemperance. The well-rubbed bottles 



that can be wen In the 
compass. There was 

much tbi 



chief thrust between tbem and the forehead, until they pro. t y lttmea upon Ibe shelves, with each its silver label, while 
jscted in front like the self-sustained penthouse of a Low th , ,i ternilte .las-,,,.™ surmounted bv lemons to maka 



rickety wretches from 



)uleli dwelling. Some wore shoes and gaiters, oth< 
Dampen sandals. In thia neglected garb, however, you couiu Hn „ thing 
asaa well-madeBndainewy,thou«bstarved form.a weather- j ^ nn tl 
beaten lace, and black and bristly mustaches, which, with ' m j„h t ha 
the keen eye of the poor soldier, denoted a fund of military , Theconti 
spirit. Beside* these troops, the traveller is heart by groups - 

of beggars, vagrantegiuaiea, squalid, unwashed ' 

half-nakrd women, paralytic and ~' ' 

the quicksilver mines, converted by 
of deformity. 

" How different every thing within the English lines ! 
1 first came to a drawbridge of neat construction ; then a 
guard-house, with a snug lodge for the person who is 
with the service of watching those who enter and depart, 
and who sits comfortably under cover. Upside this man, 
to secure his obedience, stood u British soldier, as stiff ai a 
statue; hie coat, cap, and shoes, all brushed to perfection; 
bis trowaera, ruffles, plume, and belts, as white as washing 
and pipeclay could moke them; and his musket, where not 
coloured, reflecting the sunbeams like a mirror. Though 



the alternate glasses were surmounted by lr 

itable to beginners. It was long since I had seen 

ike this ; and it pained me to remember, that had 

.nsported as suddenly into my own country, I 

i met with objects equally hateful and disgusting. 

st brought into strong relief the frugal, temperate 

.uih, uic sinewy conformation, and manly bearing of the 

mi ish peasantry. Nor could I help reflecting, that If their 

se called upon us for com misers lion, there was also some 

am for admiration and lor envy." 

Wo know from personal acquaintance, that the Traua- 

atlantie Republic baa, at thia moment, many a* worthy 

' Young American," travelling in Europe, 

well of tl ' -e - 



person wbo is charged i sons as thi 

whose youth are thus fittin 
observation of men and mi 
influential part in the busii 



a take an active and 



than those of the poor Si 

lees, larger and better fed, and was ready, by tti 

discipline) to do any thing, and go anywhere. 

" On a near approach to the fortress, I paused for a 



i rugged front with a mingled feeling 
otaweand admiration. Here the whole art uf defence ha 
been exhausted. The entire face and font of the mountaii 
is covered with defences, and bristling with cannon. Th 
level ground below, the elopes and ridges, and every inequa 
lity of surface, have been converted In to batteries. Evei 
Use precipice itself, where nature, having precluded 



and Rrgioxs, (Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol L) 
Second Edition. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 
1831. 



We noticed the first edition of this valuable publica- 
tion at a length which would have excused us from 
directing the attention of our readers to the new edition, 
but for the Interesting details uf the misfortune* of the 
fleets sent out but season to Davis' Straits, collected by 

port-holes, suspended near a thousand feet "™ exertion. We lay before our i 



b, refuses a foothold fn 
with yawning ,___ 

above, and ready, in a moment, tone converted int 
of tire. All these cannon, pointed at the place upon which 
I stood, their tompiona out, to driiote preparation and a 
readiness to be lit up in a moment into one vast blase, as 
terrible a* the thunder of the heavens, 

" After passing through several parallels, where all de- 
noted the most perfect state of order and preparation, * 



the ill-fated s. 



which 



the Achilles of Dundee, and the French ship Ville de Dieppe! 
Tbey began by making themselves fast to some icebergs, but 
gate, soon quitted these in order to attempt a passage in dinerent 
ami ine geui-nu ■anuipg-piscB ui mrii-ui-wur s-meu and directions. On the liltli, a fre*h gale sprang up from the 
msrehant sailors of every nation in Europe. Here one SS. W., and drove in upon tbem maun nf ice, by which 
mny are filthy Jews, big-breeched Moors, wily Greeks, j they were soon beset, In 1st 76 deg. 10 min. M., long. 60 
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deg. 30 min. W., about forty miles to the southward of 
<-«pe York. They ranged themselves under the shelter of 
a large and rugged floe, having water barely sufficient to 
float them. Here they formed a majestic line behind each 
other, standing stem to stern so close as to afford a continued 
walk along the whole line of their decks ; being at the same 
time so pressed against the ice, that in some places a bout- 
hook could with difficulty be inserted in the interval. In 
the evening of the 2-ltb, the sky darkened the gale increa- 
sed, the Hoes began to overlap each other, oaf press upon 
the ships in an alarming manner. TheVuTors then at- 
tempted to saw the ice into a sort of dock, where they hoped 
to be relieved from this severe presage ; but soon a huge 
fkw wm driven upon them with f^viomn* completely irre- 
sistible. The Eliza Swan (whose surflon, Mr Maccall, 
has also furnished us with some particulars) received the 
first shock, and was saved only by the floe raising her up. 
It caused her indeed to strike with such force on the bow of 
the St Andrew, that her mizzen-mast was nearly carried 
off,— but it then passed from under he£ after damaging 
severely her stem and keel. It next steick the St Andrew, 
midship, breaking about twenty of hertimbers, and staving 
a number of casks ; but it then fortunately moved along her 
side, and went off by the stern. ?)jfer> however, pursuing 
Its career, it reached successively tW Baffin, the Achilles, 
the Vllle de Dieppe, and the Rattler, and gashed against 
them with such tremendous fury, thflf these four noble 
veasels, completely equipped and fortified, find which had 
braved for years the tempests of the Polur deep, were, in a 
quarter of an hour, converted into sh aji|r ed fragments. The 
scene wasawft^bf-thtgrinding noisAlPthe ice tearing open 
tbeir sidm InsPlsilw breaking off and^alling in every di- 
rection— «mid tne cries of two hundred sailors leaping upon 
the frozen surface, with only tmch portions of their ward- 
robe aa they could snatch in a single instant. The Rattler 
h said to have become the most coinpkte wreck almost ever 
known : she was literally turned inside out, and her stem 
and stern carried to the distance of a gunshot from each 
other. The Achitles had her sides nearly pressed together, 
her stern thrust out, her decks and beams broken into in- 
numerable pieces. The Ville de Dieppe, a very beautiful 
vessel, though partly filled with water, stood upright for a 
fortnight, and the greater part of her provision* and stores 
were saved ; as were also some of those of the Baffin, two 
of whose boats were squeezed to pieces. All the other boats' 
were dragged out upon the ice, and were claimed by the 
sailors an their only home. Not far froratlhe same spot, the 
Pro g r es s of Hull was crushed to atom* ey an iceberg, on 
the 2d of July ; and, on the 18th of the same month, the 
Oxen hope, also of that port, became aatotal wreck. 

" The Resolution ( Philip ) of Peterhead, Laurel of Hull, 
Letitia and Princess of Males of Aberdeen, had advanced 
considerably farther to the north-west, being in lot. lb deg. 
SO min. N., long. 02 deg. 30 min. W. They were lying 
side by side^nd, having cut out a dock in the ice. consider- 
ed themselflb perfectly secure. But the gnle of the 25th 
drove the mws upon them with such fury, that the sides of 
the Resolution and Letitia were pierced ; they were filled 
with water to the deck, and pressed so forcibly against the 
Laurel, which lay between them, as almost to raise that 
vessel out of the water. This last, however, remained for 
the present in safety, and the seamen busied themselves 
placing on board of her the provisions and stores of her two 
wrecked companions. But, on the 2d of July, she, along 
with the Hope of Peterhead, was exposed to a gale, if pos- 
sible, still more terrible than the former, when they both 
shared the disastrous fate of the Redlratioii and Letitia. 
The Hope, which was standing in the water clear and 
secure, was overwhelmed with such rapidity, that, in ten 
minutes, only the point of her maintop-gallant-mast was 
seen above the ice. 

"l The tempest, on the 26th June, assailed also the 
Spencer and Lee, which had penetrated further north than 
any of the other vessels, having reached even the latitude of 
76 deg. The Lee escaped with only a number of her tim- 
bers shattered ; but the Spencer, after a long and vigorous 
resistance, had her hold burst open and filled with ice and 
water, so that she soon became a complete wreck. Suffi- 
cient warning, however, had been given to enable the sailors 
to lodge on the ice their most valuable effects. In this 
vicinity, the William and Ann of Whitby, and the Dordon 
of Hull, were attacked ut the same moment. The latter, 
fortunately, was raised up by the pressure of the ice into a 
safe position; but the William and Ann, being placed 
between opposite floes, was crushed to pieces so rapidly, 
that nothing eooJd be saved oat of her; and a boat, into 



which the captain had thrown a few articles from the cabin- 
windows, was itself soon afterwards sunk. In the same 
latitude, a few miles to the westward, the tempest proved 
also fatal to the Old Middleton of Aberdeen. 

" A similar disaster befell part of a large group, amount- 
ing to twenty-two sail, which had not entered the icy 
barrier, but remained considerably to the southward in 
about lat. 74 deg. 20 min. N. They seem scarcely to have 
felt the storm of the 25th June, and remained in tolerable 
safety, though beset, till the night of the 30th. A heavy 
gale then sprung up, and Increased continually till the 
morniug of 2d July, when it swelled to a dreadful tempest. 
The howling of the wind, the showers of hail and snow, 
the dark and fearful aspect of the sky, gave warning of 
approaching danger. At seven in the morning, a signal of 
distress was hoisted by the William of Hull, and in a short 
time thereafter she appeared almost buried under masses of 
ice. About ten, the North Briton was reduced tor a com- 
plete wreck ; and at eleven the Gilder shared the same fate. 
During six hours, the storm slightly abated, but then 
returned with augmented fury, and pressed the ice with 
additional force upon the Alexander of Aberdeen, and the 
Three Brothers of Dundee,— two large and fine vessels, 
so strongly built and equipped, that an observer might have 
supposed them capable of withstanding any shock whatever. 
They made, accordingly, a very stout resistance ; the con- 
flict was dreadful, and was beheld with awful interest by 
the sailors as they stood round ; at length their timbers gave 
way at every point,— the sides bursting open, the masts 
crashing and falling with a frightful noise; the hull of the 
Three Brothers was twisted so that the two ends of the 
ship could scarcely be distinguished ; finally, only some 
broken masts and booms appeared above the ice. The 
crews, spectators of this awful scene, gave three cheers in 
honour of the gallant resistance made by their vessels to the 
overpowering element by which they had been vanquished. 
Our correspondent here observes— somewhat as Captain 
Parry had already done at a critical ]»eriod— that a ship, the 
strongest which human art can construct, becomes like an 
egg-shell when opposed to the full force of this terrific 
natural agent. * 

*' It is a remarkable and gratifying circumstance, that, 
in the whole of these sudden and dreadful disasters, there 
should not have occurred the loss of a single life. The very 
clement, indeed, which destroyed the vessels, was in so far 
propitious, as it afforded to the crews a secure, though un- 
comfortable retreat. By leaping out upon the ice, in the 
moment of wreck, they all effected their escape. Yet we 
have heard of several instances in which the danger was 
close and imminent. Sometimes the seamen, before they 
could snatch their clothes and bedding, found themselves up 
to the middle in water. The surgeon of the North Briton 
beheld the ice rushing in and meeting from opposite quar- 
ters in the cabin, before he was able to make his retreat. 

" The shipwrecked mariners, nearly a thousand in number, 
were now obliged to establish tem]>orary abodes on the 
surface of that rough and frozen sea where their ships had 
been wrecked. They erected tents of sails detached from 
the broken masts* they kindled fires, and procured provi- 
sions, either out of their own shattered vessels, or from 
those of their companions which had fortunately escaped. 
But still their situation, though not desperate, was dreary 
in the extreme ; like outcasts in the most desolate extre- 
mity of the earth, without any assured means either of 
sutaistence or return. Yet such is the elastic spirit ot 

British tars, that, as soon as the first shock was over, they 
began, with one consent, to enjoy themselves, exulting in 
the idea of being their own masters. Finding access, 
unfortunately, to considerable stores of wine and spirits, 
they began a course of too liberal indulgence. The rugged 
surface of the Arctic deep was transformed into u gay 
scene of festivity. The clusters of tents with which it was 
covered, the various scenes of ludicrous frolic, the joyous 
shouting of the British sailors, and the dans/s and songs of 
the French, suggested the idea of a large fair ; some even 
gave it the name of Baffin Fair. The Frenchmen are said 
to have declared that they had never been so happy in their 
whole lives. Excursions of considerable extent were made 
over the ice from one party to another ; a communication 
was even opened between the northern and southern de- 



* Tin* ->lii|)\vr«'rk t»f tho»p ve^fU in well n>piv>.4'iili'il in a litho- 
urapliir print, iroin u <lruuiim •»> Mr I»iin^, iiiruroii to fhi* 
Zephvr of Hull. To this* tf»MitW'inHM,ft« well vv*\v\ \Vc Nta-tMNtfarc % 
Mirp-'mi of the Three RtmXYmt* «t \>\\w\v»*s vs* Yvks* \» "»rYx*>n* 
ledge ouraewca UufoYtad fat twnwe wwta\\vi*no3aftmk. 
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tachments of the fleet, and so regularly carried on as to be 
called by the latter the « north mail.* 

" A few days after the different shipwrecks, the sea- 
men, in almost every instance, proceeded to a very extra- 
ordinary operation, that of setting fire to the vessels, and 
burning them down to the water's edge. The object was, 
that, when the upper surface of the ship was thus removed, 
the casks and chests containing the clothes and provisions 
might float up, and become available for the service of the 
men. A sailor, who witnessed this operation with the four 
first wrecks, described it as having completely answered its 
purpose. Others deprecated the practice as causing a very 
wanton destruction of property, which might have been 
preserved for the use, at least, of other crews. The ships 
were for some time borne up on the surface by the ice on 
which they rested. When it was melted, they sunk and 
disappeared, and the waves were then strewed with float- 
ing fragments of every shape and size ; blocks, chests, 
casks, ropes, shattered pieces of masts and yards, and tim- 
ber of all forms and dimensions. 

" We have already noticed the pleasing circumstance 
that, in the first awful catastrophe of the vessels, there was 
not a single life lost. But we must add that a few died 
afterwards in consequence of fatigue and exposure to cold. 
Several also perished in excursions over the ice, particularly 
in one undertaken by the captains of the Laurel, Letitia, 
and Progress. Not finding sufficient room in the Bon 
Accord, where the shipwrecked crews had been received, 
they departed in search of some other vessel which might 
have more accommodation. The three captains carried 
merely their clothes, and after travelling a direct distance 
of twenty miles, much increased by the circuitous track 
they were obliged to follow, they reached the ships Dee and 
Mary Frances, into which they were kindly received. But 
the seamen imprudently encumbered themselves with a 
boat, which they had frequently to drag over the ice : they 
thus spent a much longer jwriod, and exposed themselves to 
such severe cold that five of them died ; while others, re- 
duced to a most distressing state, were recovered onlv by 
the extreme care with which they were treated. With 
regret we must subjoin tliat many of the deaths appear to 
have arisen from the too free use of intoxicating liquors. 
A certain portion, indeed, was rendered necessary by fatigue 
and cold : but that portion was greatly exceeded ; and, in 



of Greenock. This vessel was beset aloug with the most 
northerly grouo, about fifteen miles from the land, to which 
the officers used to make shooting excursions. In the dread- 
ful tempest of the 85th, while others were perishing around 
her, she, in consequence of being borne up on the top of a 
floe, entirely escaped ; she afterwards received on board part 
of the crews of the Princess of Wales and the Letitia. This 
situation, however, was not ultimately advantageous, for 
she continued hsjet when the others began to move ; and 
finally saw age arter another released from their icy prison, 
while she remUfced alone in the midst of the Arctic wild. 
The captain became sick and died ; and the mate, seeing 
the middle of September approach, was struck with the 
deepest dismay sV A prospect of spendiug the winter in 
this desolate regios% witlPa double crew to subsist, and the 
stock of provisions and fuel rapidly diminishing. He waa 
thus iuduced to depart on the morning of the 16th Septem- 
ber, with a boat and twelve men, iu the hope of being able 
to reach some of the Danish settlements. Two other boats 
were preparing (follow the example, when, on the after- 
noon of the very same day, the persons on board the ship 
observed a certain movement in the ice, which they imme- 
diately sought to improve, aud, by very laborious sawing, 
on the morniuar of theeyth arrived in tolerably clear water. 
Being depriveoyhowJH', of their officers, and left without 
even their charts and log-glasses, which had been carried off 
by the mate, ihejawere obliged to steer with the utmost 
caution, and os% during the day. Emboldened, however, 
by several days of successful navigation, on the night of the 
24th they neglecte^sjbis precaution, and sailed on. The 
watch on deck saw4s^ie of breakers ; but, imagining them 
to be caused mere^by a streftn of ice, he^ade no change 
of direction. In a few minutes the ship struck on the 
shore. The John was a vessel of very great strength, built 
of teak timber, and about a hundred years old. She con- 
tinued beating, without intermission, for two hours before 
a leak was sprung Jut then she went rapidly, and by the 
morning was c omp letely a wreck. The crew at that junc- 
ture fortunatcljSscovered two sails in the distance, which 
proved to be the Swan and Duncombe of Hull, by whom 
they were receive* I and conveyed home. The mate, and the 
twelve men with him, have not yet been heard of. 

" The feelings excited at home by the intelligence of these 
unparalleled misforduiestnay be more easily conceived than 



passing over the icy surface, which was at once very rug-ft described. The appearance, each successive year, at the 
ged, and filled with various holes and crevices, several - .. - . - .. - . 

plunged in to rise no more. One man expired of mere intoxi- 
cation. Yet it is satisfactory to add, amid these irregula- 
rities, as well as the thoughtless gaiety which everywhere 
prevailed, that, whenever the exertions of the sailors were 
required for the general service, the utmost activity was 
manifested, and complete subordination observed. 



After these disasters, the ships remained still closely 
beset, aud their situation became the subject of a daily in- 
creasing anxiety. They had gone out wholly unprovided 
for wintering in the Arctic zone ; while the extensive loss 
of provisions and fuel, with the numerous crews crowded 
on board the shifts, rendered the prospect still more gloomy 
and doubtful. On the 21st July, in consequence of some 
favourable appearances, the St Andrew, Eliza Swan, and 
other ships on the northern station, determined to attempt 
penetrating to the westward. The men, though quitting 
the scene of gaiety which they liad formed for themselves, 
obeyed the summons with much alacrity. In a few mi- 
nutes the tents were struck, the crews ot the wrecked ships 
were distributed among the surviving ones, and all hands 
began towing forward the vessels. They separated in 
various directions ; but some, being driven considerably to 
the northward, were so loug detained, that they were re- 
peatedly inclined to despair of ever effecting their extrica- 
tion. The men caught and dragged a few whales through 
holes in the ice ; but the harpooner of the St Andrew re- 
lates that these animals were so extremely vigilant, that he 




in two days a place where a boat could have sailed might 
be safely walked over. The St Andrew and several other 

Cape 



great ports, of the first vessel returning from the fishery, 
is, in ali cases, asMoment of deep interest and anxiety ; and 
this season, iu Mnequence of the long delay, these feelings 
had been wound up to an intense pitch. 1 he tiding* were 
brought to Petcrhea£ on the 8th October, by the James, 
Captain Hogg, and to Hall, on the 10th, by the Abnun, 
Captain Jackson. Our correspondents describe, in the 
strongest terms, the universal gloom which overcast these 
towns ; the eager throng which besieged the houses of the 
captains, and every place where information could be hoped 
for ; as also the alarm ofUte females making htfaty enquiries 
after their brothers and Cubands, to which ©my doubtful 
answers could be returned. It was a scene of public and 
general calamity. The news being conveyed to Aberdeen 
by the next day's mail, spread equal consternation in that 
citv. A subscription has since been opened at Hull on be- 
half of the seamen, many of whom are exposed to great 
distress, in consequence of their pay haviug been stopped 
from the period at which the wreck of their vessels took 
place." 



The Tour of the Holy Land, in a Series of Convert** 
tions ; with an Appendix, containing Extracts from a 
MS. Journal of TravtU in Syria. By the Rev. Ro- 
bert Morehead! D.D. 12mo. Pp. 283. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 
1831. 

The readers of the Edinburgh Literary Journal need 
not to be told what are the literary qualifications of Dr 
Morehead. To an intellect acute and comprehensive 



vessels had been driven about thirty miles N. W. of 

ing, they succeeded, on the 10th of September, in making j P ictore «l ue imagination, delicate and highly cultivated 
their way into ojien water. Moat of those which had taste » tne mo *} K entle and amiable dispositions, and fer- 



taken a more southern di recti jn reached the western coast 
towards the close of August, and in lat. 71 deg. N. 
" There was something peculiar iu the fate of the John 



vent but enlightened piety. His last publication is no 
new tour of the Holy Land. It Is an expansion of cer- 
tain topics of discussion incidental!/ glanced attethf 
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suthor'-Dialogueson Natural and Revealed Religion. The 
interlocutors in (hat wurk are introduced to us in the 
present a* titling in ■ well -stored library, with a volume 
of maps before them. One of the friend* a soldier, hae, 
in the course of his military service, visited Judea, and 
accedes to the proposal of the others 10 trace out Lis route 
upon the chart, describing the scenery as he goes along. 
Every town and Talley that are named suggest some inter- 
esting discussion. We select a few passage* at random, 
in order to give our readers some notion oF the peculiar 
tone of sentiment which pervades the book. 

The contrast with which the following remarks are 
prefaced, is sufficiently startling ; the obsernitiunj upon 
the foolish manner in vrbich devotees bars attempted to 
embody n sentiment in local tradition, are just and beau- 
tlfol. 

" I was shown a chamber in which the chimney of the 
hearth is still visible on which Mary Banned the food for 
Josa* while yet a helpless infant, and where she baked the 
cakes for her huslnuid's supper, when he returned from the 
labours of the day.* As I told you, hi 






■lay at Nazareth. 






lity ;. — tlir "thrrsnrobably were bung 
must rather rxtua indignation tha 
in Nazareth ! 1 1 ere, too. whs a sir 



, of Hire 



prof the 1 



W of earthly 
ciCfTw? 



I lint 

, boyhood, r 



—But the scene wbicl 

lion, would be quite sufficient to call tfp the most soothing 
meditations, without any attempt nt particularities. The 
quirt village reclining ou its rugged thine, Vritii its beautiful 
aad smiling vallev before it, encircled by its setting of hills! 
fifteen of them 'I think you say. There might "" l 
bern but twelve, types of the future ar --*'-- " 
Pamphilus, the thirty years of lufanc 
of the greatest teacher of moral anil religious WIHIom wnom 

and the hopes of the human race is ever extending the more 
they arc felt and known, — the thirty prpue years of his 
existence before he opened the stores of flCVeneticent doc- 
trine, — all passed within the circuit of these Individual hills, 
probably not a point or peak of them altered i reflecting the 
same morning and evening lights from their to|n and sur- 
face on which the eyes of the Son of Uod day after day 
reposed,— if 1th not yet a title which must meet a deeper 
svrapmthy from its when be calls himself the Son of Man ! 
Do we require to hare u stone in the village vulgarly pointed 
wit to us, as the table on which btf sometimes dined; or to 
hare a particular rock designated, as the place down which 
he leaped when he passed from among the ferocious zealot* 
who meant to throw him from the precipice? Iu the 
whole of that peaceful circle, is there a sput in nny respect 
. in which we may not imagine, with truth, 
is divine form has stood ; whirh, if it could »|>eak, 
ssionnlly drop- 



..rimcv.ortbep..,, 

noticed through his mind? Wen 

leeply ' 



bis 



..., , ,.__ so full 

if preparul" 

U'e have been much struck with the truth and Inge- 
lity of the distinction between scriptural and spurious 
iracles, pointed out by Dr Morehead. 
" Absalom's pillar Is nearly opposite, said I, the small 
idge which leads across the Kedron,— which the people 



spjtti: 



of Oliv, 



raqos 



want any of them, said Philo, and tbe more I hear of mi- 
raculous stories, the toore contemptible and silly they appear, 
—saving always, and alone, the miracles of Holy Scripture, 
—and their character Is of so very different a kind that the 

aodtboaslaityuf the other. You may think, Cleanlliea, it 



more it is examined, will be fouud the better founded,— that 
(here is not one of the Scripture miracles In which there Is 
not same trait or feature (hat is uultu out of tin reach of 
imposture to invent, — and, on the uther hand, that there is 
• ,reely another miracle on record, which does not carry in 
itself some mark or other of Its folly and futility. 

•' The assertion, Indeed, said Clean ties, is strong. 

" I admit, said l'hilo, that there are Incidents of a mirs- 
ruloue nature in the Sacred Writings, which, In their first 
aspect, might be confounded with those of imposture or 

wine at Cana,— or tbe speaking of Balaam's an, — and one 
... two more,— but examine thema little closer, and you will 
find circumstances of beauty or aptitude in them which at- 
test the Divine hand from which they proceed. There la 
an agreeable domestic air in the first of these miracle*, and 
u stoppiug short, as It were, on the verge of impropriety or 
of the ludicrous which no miracles of superstition could 
have attained. When they are domestic or homely, the* 
are no less invariably vulgar, — when they once approach 
ttte brink of the ridiculous, they instantly plunge into it 



incident iu Homer, in which Achilles is addressed by hie 
liursr,— and there is more poetical beauty, it is true, In tha 
I., iter ; hut the very eloquent* and pathos of the speech of 
the noble war-horse betrays tbe poet from whose glowing 
liincy it proceeded. The am, on the other hand, says no- 
thing more nor leas, iu iu lew expressive words, than what 
■ "U might suppose a brute-creature would say if it were 
•_ i iuited the degree of reason and speech necessary for soma 
special purpose, and no more ; ' And the Lord opened the 
ninulh of the ass, and she said unto Balaam, what have 1 
i line unto thee, that thou hast smitten me these thru times? 
And Balaam said unto the ass, because thuu hast mucked 
me ; I would there were a sword In mine hand, for now 
would I kill thee. And the ass said unto Balaam, am not I 

thine unto this day? wus I erer woul to duso unto thee?' 
— [ believe, Clean the*, your friend Joseph us passes over this 
HBry, but had he narrated it, what an orator would he 
biva made of this poor sss ! he would have put us many 

ul'Judah in his ap|>eal to the. unknown governor of Egypt, 
—utterly spoiling the Inimitable pathos and simplicity of 
his words, us they are given us by Moses." 

There Is much truth and good feeling in his defunct of 
the Crusaders : 

" The scene is universally acknowledged, by all writers 
who have approached it, lube one of the most extraordinary 
which has been acted on the theatre of nation* ; but it is 
with very different feelings that they have severally beat 
led to contemplate It. It has been tbe fashion of the modern 
{ihilusopber (and may I hint that you, Clean they have im- 



luchoftbut 



i?) to 



o those higher 



vehement impulse which p 

miles, without advr 
and more glorious affections which i 

.. icly interwoven with it- It would, 10 ue sure, usie uceu 
a nobler exhibition of Christian faith, had the nations of 
. '. urope been more concerned about tbe practical applies! 
of the truths and the precepts inci ' .■.:..,.- 

Teacher, to the Improvement of tl: 
then about the comoarativilv Insini 
their being it 






Wei 



. of the 



-. ..- And even glorious a* the _... . 

considered, ore we to suppose that the work of C 
ulit and improvement whs then completed? II 

fanners left nothing for their posterity to effect ? 
ot their refined disputes aud controversies in some 

ludcniflciiit as the simpler ((nation which carrict 
ilo Palestine for its decision '! And enlightened as 
aw consider ourselves to be, Is there nothing iu i 
ions views which may possibly excite us much wi 
ur more advanced descendants, 



principles of IK 



'ought IB 



IT the bami 



suf th 






Itself that 

in the subject of approbation or blame, than its accidental 
expression. In tbe period of the Crusades, Martin Luther, 
!■ :d he then lived, would have been, I doubt not, among 
(ha foremost to put on the badge of the. crew -, HAK*MKsh*s 
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Hermit, It may be, would, In an after age, hare figured 
among the ranks of the reformers. To rescue the Holy 
Land from infidel bondage was at that period the object at 
much adapted to the ardent and Christian spirit, at it wis 
afterwards to rescue the faith itself from the bondage of a 
corrupt superstition ; and it Is the part of yirtue and reli- 
gion to admire the principle of truth and of pure sentiment, 
whatever clouds may be gathered brer them,— to rejoice 
whenever they spring up In the human day from amidst 
the depression of mere earthly objects, and not to be too 
curious to discover their errors, while there is yet a divine 
light In which they may be seen to more." 

We are almost afraid that Dr Morehead, like Words- 
worth's Rob Roy, comes an age too late. He ought to 
hare lived in the days of the Spectator, or, at the latest, 
of Goldsmith. This age, accustomed to high-spiced dishes, 
has too depraved a palate to do justice to his simple and 
gentle excellencies. But those who can appreciate them, 
will love his writings, with the same reverential affec- 
tion which attaches to his person those who have the good 
fortune to be plaoed under his pastoral care. We know, 
within the range of our acquaintance, but two authors now 
•live who unite to the full extent of our wishes that ear- 
nest kindness and dove-like simplicity so requisite in the 
Christian Pastor — one an Episcopalian, the other a 
Presbyterian— Dr Morehead, and the Rev. Mr Wright, 
author of the Living Temple. 

The Year Book. By William Hone. March, 1831. 
London. Thomas Tegg. 

This new Number is, if possible, an improvement 
upon the two which preceded It. The Plates are more 
spiritedly executed — the literary materials more novel, 
and equally amusing. A short poem, by Charles Lamb, 
is possessed of all that homely heartiness, In which that 
delicious author so much delights to indulge : 

TO C. ADERS, ESQ. 

On his Collection of Paintings, by tlie old German Masters* 

" Friendliest of men, Adkrs, I never come 
Within the precincts of this sacred Room, 
But I am struck with a religious fear, 
Which says ' Let no profane eye enter here.' 
With imagery from Heaven the walls are clothed, 
Making the things of Time seem vile and loathed. 
Spare Saints, whose bodies seem sustaln'd by Love, 
With Martyrs old in meek procession move. 
Here kneels a weeping Magdalen, less bright 
To human sense for her blurr'd cheeks ; in sight 
Of eyes, new-touch'd by Heaven, more winning fair 
Than when her beauty was her only care. 
A Hermit here strange mysteries doth unlock 
In desert sole, his knees worn by the rock. 
There Angel harps are sounding, while below 
Palm-bearing Virgins in white order go. 
Madonnas, varied with so chaste design, 
While all are different, each seems genuine, 
And hers the only Jesus : hard outline, 
And rigid form, by Duaza's hand subdued 
To matchless grace, and sacro-Banctitude ; 
Dusks, who makes thy slighted Germany 
Vie with the praise of paint-proud Italy. 

" Whoever enter*st here, no more presume 
To name a Parlour, or a Drawing-room ; 
But, bending lowly to each holy Story, 
Make this thy Chapel, and thine Oratory. 

"C. Lamb." 



OB 



Raphaets Witch ft 1 or, The Oracle of the Future. By 
the Author of the Prophetic Messenger. With Co- 
loured Designs on Copper, by R. Cruikshank and the 
Author, and a Piece of Music by Blewitt. London. 
W. C. Wright. 1831. 

If, as the history of witches and spaewlvesin all ages, 
whether chronicled in the vivacious and garrulous legends 
of a country village, or in the equally edifying and trust- 
worthy police*reports of the metropolis, would lead as 
to boUsr*, the power of projecting the mind into futu- 



rity is the exclusive privilege of the anile and imbecile, 
this work is in every way entitled to our credence. The 
manuscript from which it is printed was discovered, we 
are told in the introduction, by the workmen employed 
In excavating the ruins of Pompeii. It commences thus : 
"Various are the arts, and manifold the methods of 
divination, both lawful and unlawful — some holding 
fair and true agreement with the rites and canons of 
Holy Church, and others holding foul communion with 
the powers of darkness — by which the sages of yore made 
prognostications of the future !" Having thus esta- 
blished its character of prescience, by demonstrating how 
completely he has outlived all remembrance of mundane 
truth or probability, the author proceeds to acquaint us 
with the fashion of consulting his oracle. We have, with 
all due solemnity, consulted the Witch respecting the 
future fate of ourselves and several other distinguished 
public characters. Our readers shall judge of the plausi- 
bility of the answers : 

Ques. Shall the Edinburgh Literary Journal prosper ? 

Ans. " Who shall gainsay it? Who deny it? Lo! here 
are abundant testimonials of successful and happy changes." 

Q. What is written in the book of destiny regarding our 
native land ? 

A. <* There is a change visible in the future ; within 
three months it will be manifest, and a greater change fol- 
lows it" 

Q. What ought O'Connell to make of himself? 

A. " Remove thy mansion, occupation, or pursuits, 
within three months hence, and go towards the south." 
This evidently points to Botany Bay. 

Q. What fortune awaits the authoress of Marriage? 

A. " Inluritances will enrich her." 

Q. What Is the fate of the first critic of the age? 

A. " Cancer or a lunar influence prevails over his bore- 
scope." 

Q. Will the Directors of the Scottish Royal Institution 
attain their ends ? 

A. " The omen speaks of some hinderance in the affair, 
unless it were something scientific or mercuriaL** 



Lines Occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Andrew 
Thomson, DtiD. Fourth Edition. To which is added 
a Copious Report ofDr Chalmers's Funeral Sermon on 
the same event. London. Longman and Co. Edin- 
burgh. William Whyte, 1831. 

Wx are glad to observe that these spirited verses, from 
the pen of an esteemed correspondent of this Journal, 
have already reached a fourth edition. The Report of 
Dr Chalmers's Sermon has been added, upon an under- 
standing that the discourse Is not to be immediately or 
separately published. 



MU8IC. 
Instructions to my Daughter fir Playing on the Enhar- 
monic Guitar. By T. Perronet Thompson, Queen's 
College. 4to. London. Gouldlng and Co. 1890. 

Tub guitar, in the consideration of scientific musicians, 
has generally been regarded as a trifling Instrument ; and 
although the compositions of Sor, Giuliani, and Carulli, 
have done much to enhance its estimation, still its great 
drawback, in point of comparative worth, obviously is, 
that it never has been, nor probably ever will he, em- 
ployed as a constituent part in an orchestra. The tones 
sre too disproportioned in power and quality, to combine 
effectively with the wind and stringed I n strum ents in 
use. It has never, consequently, been e m p loy e d in the 
opera, the symphony, or in any other species of music ; 
and can we expect the cultivated musician to attach im- 
portance to an Instrument, for which Mozart, Haydn, 
and Beethoven, have never written a note ? But Insig- 
nificant as it has been accounted by the dUloUnti of our 
times, the guitar — from its association wWh sssssieol 
reminiscences, its connexion with fables «f rosssssss* lore 
tales, and such themes — has always^ tin 

partiality among perusal of taste ; t aw.s \ t % 
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we never hear a chord struck on the Instrument, without a new colony, ought to be very valuable, are sent to the 

figuring to ourselves a moonlight scene, with balcony, butcher as soon as purchasers can be found for the meat, 

lady, and cavalier ; or considering it (which it certainly and that the same fate attends sheep. At to rivulets, I 

is) aa the representative of the renowned citharu, with have not yet seen one, or even the dry bed of one. At 

which, Virgil tells us, Orpheus to springs, I can only say, that I have with great labour 

Sensit varies, quamvis divertm sonarent, i <* ***** fc y ™M"g fort y fw * through solid rock. We 

Concordare modot. nBT * k*^ moderate **ln — about half-a-dozen timet since 

nm . A . A . „ j . 4 . the 15th December, when we arrived. A kind of half 

Th.gu.tor, whatever may be alleged to the eon- ^^ or 

trary, » worthy of not.ee, both on the ground of lb ^ ^ ^J ^ M- £ ,S T / hIgh . W(lter mKA) ^ 



little fascinating quality and Its being a pretty consent hmmSmi wrere , y from dr ^„ erv by dr | nklng ,,. 
occupant of my lady', drawmg-room, and therefore ^ ^^ c J ' » J JJ 

meriting at much attention as the various matters of rerra .. . . .. . . lA . ^ ,. * t , . 




The work now before us exhibits, in a very striking e T, , A ' _^, _ , , u * j i 

. ... .. «.»«j«r.k-- /k«. «.k« fortnight ago, another broke her capstan, and several 

manner, the gifted and ingenious mind of the author, who, . ...i. *uTi. ui j«_ j »i • v i 

i i • Ak v s i • *•-- r .k- -«i*-- ttrained their cables, dragged their anchors more or lest, 

in explaining the harmonious combinations of the guitar, .j^^ .. . u « « .* .l -^ i u* uT^ 

«. wl u. »_ *u k* • M . ~r a.«u and expected to be on shore. " But then there might be a 

has brought to bear on the subject a mass of mechanical . . r , - .- . Ml « r . , , s . 

i i j r A * • *•* * u- -j — ~.j k- ship canal into Melville Water, or the bar at the mouth 

knowledge of a nature too scientific to be understood by r ;. „ , , . . , - „ A . . . 

.•. i-. e j , 4 ... iff n a * « ; ,u of the Swan might be got rid of. As to cutting a this 

the generality of readers, but which, if followed out with . ^_ aU . * m *u u « j if 

-. u ♦ r II ♦« — .,- i« »_.««!.. cmn « 1 more tnan a quarter of a mile through solid ruck, 

accurate comprehension, cannot fail to prove Instructive . . . . ^ ., ._ ... .,. J* A . . . . 

.*■_ ii on. t- 4 • • — t . k~ _ k»— #k* ■»d through a rocky cliff to begin with, from thirty to 

to the pupil. The object in view, is to show how the - . - A * . .. /, „ * . ' .. „ -, ' 

•• i i • - i — „—— k™,™ ~» i« forty feet high, his iiXcellency might as well talk of build- 

cuitar may be made to produce correct harmony, or, in . * . ^ r . . . . / f. _^ - .. , , 

*, r !«*k- r-*i *-' ,L* ID f • ■•" Egyptian pyramids. Part of the rocky bar at 

the language of musicians, to be a perfect instrument. .. 8 A Zr r ^ \ i u* t. u «- 

w * 1 **^ ' . '** __.!_ MB ,j the entrance of the river might perhaps be more easily 

We believe even the most musical of our readers would . . f «^ r . , ; /, * «i.,_ i 

V. . - . . , . . . ., , _:«.*i^. got rid of ; but unfortunately for that scheme, the channel 

not thank us for entering into any detailed examination J _ ' . ,. .. * . . ' .. - 

of the laborious demon-trations of the author, In elucl<U. [°^ W ^^ " ,ne ' ,r0m "" m0Uth '" • h '" 0W "* 

tine hi* system. We have gone over the most important n .' . , ... . , -, _, , 

-i. „r i- „„. t „„.. .~ t,.:-«-^ a.» m. n.„™™„n'. Pwhape the most rldioulous part of Mr Fraaer'a 




eultta. of thi, instrument. The principal objection to the 3"*^"°? *T? t °* n ""V 3d, the abundance - 

work i^ that a new guitar, constructed on the rule, laid ^"f ' » » nd ; **• the advantage of water ""lag* 

j Z. * u - if ~i Tk:- ™;n „« ^«..k# nMVA «« As *° tne i0 "« * u * Te Im* 11 teu o*" twelve miles up the 

down, must be purchased. Inis will no doubt prove an c . ..... . / * 

j- . * *u *: , *• \t « Tk«* M „„'. .«♦«, Swan, and have not seen any thing but sand. A few 

impediment to the promotion ot 31r 1 nompson s system. ., . . ., . . . ¥ J . *. . . 

« v »mi - a :«, «- ™,-ii WA ^»k J *k« A »*. n »i An milet beyond that point, I hear there is tome good 

But still we recommend it, as well worthy the attention . * . •: » 8 

- .. , . _„„ „ rtf -^-,-j .iu»i a . vnAMM " Bl * neBr tJw banks, but it does not extend on each side 

of those players who may not regard a little expense, . ^ 

. A . v '.„ . . , ' . ,. M „. r.i »«^ _*.__!.* -** moTe tn « n * quarter or half mile. The navigation it 

when they will certainly acquire useful and correct no- ... ,.*.* .*»_ * 

A . ***** a _ ^„**. nn tedious in the extreme, on account of the numerous sand- 

tions of intonation and execution. . _ . r . ' . .„ w ™ „ ~^ 

banks ; and for boats, Melville Water, about four m ilea from 

3 — gsg= l ' • — ' ' ' - 1 the mouth and extending seven or eight, is particularly 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. dangerous from frequent squalls, attended by heavy seat. 

The country is to open, that for two trees you may fairly 

LBTTER FROM THE 8 WAX RIVER. substitute 800, and not take any account of rubbish and 

Cochburn Sound, Swan River, underwood. You will see, page 326, the description of 

April 26, 1830. Garden Island ; now you would scarcely believe that the 

My Dcax , When I last saw you in Edinburgh, officers and men of three ships of war, many of whom are 

you requested me to write you an impartial account of living on shore, have not even yet obtained a scanty sup** 

this Colony. I shall do to in this letter, In the hope ply of vegetables. Again, " the cattle abundant on Garden 

that others may not believe the trash which was pub- Island, were left amidst a profusion of grass." We were 

IMwd last spring concerning it. I have the Quarterly there five days, during which time I penetrated far into 

RevitWy No, 78, before me, article " Swan River Settle- the interior, and did not tee one blade of nourishing grata. 

meat/* to which I was referred at the Colonial Office, Nothing but the eternal red sand, which was rendered to 

far the only authentic information. By running my eye hot by the burning sun, that I could scarcely bear my 

over It as I go on, I shall be able to point out some of hand in it The situation, in a commercial point of view, 

the numerous Inaccuracies with which it abounds. may be good, but we cannot, as we have not soil, grow the 

In the first place, we have found the climate much hotter, valuable productions enumerated by this writer of the 

for, instead of the average being 72° and the extremes Quarterly, or, at all events, not in sufficient quantity for 

Si° and 59°, the glass has seldom been below 80°, from exportation. 

that to 96', 100% and once 103°. This heat in England Here I take leave of the Review, and shall merely 

would be insupportable, but the sea-breeze generally sets state, that the grant I have now contains 20,000 acres, 

In after tea In the forenoon, and renders the heat bear- and that for fertility, I should give the preference to 

able. Next, mention it made of an almost innumerable the wildest moorland I have seen in Scotland or Wales, 

variety of g remit, and that, in consequence, there cannot or the wont part of the fens in Cambridgeshire. On the 

he any deficiency in soil, heat, and moisture. Certainly, one, a few sheep and cattle might find grass, while the 

If the country did abound with grasses, that conclusion other might be improved by draining. If in a tract of 

might Tory justly he drawn, but I have not seen any country of 20,000 acres, or I might as well write 200,000, 

shins; like grata on which stock would thrive. To prove there should not be 200 acres of good land, or even 

shit, k wifi be sufficient to state, that the greater part of tolerable land, would any man call that an advantageous 

the p yrm a m hA out by Mr » have perished from spot for establishing a colony ? Now, I assure you, I do 

the) k m fret}; that worluof oxen, which, in not think that, taMng the whok esteai of tat csfcw^^Qwjr* 
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is one acre in ten thousand good. If the land had been 
as good, or half as good, as it was represented to be, I 
should have liked the life of a settler ; and I feel certain 
that it would hare answered. I am now writing in a 
Yery comfortable room, in a well-built, convenient cot- 
tage, which I brought out with me. I have no reason 
to fear the rains in winter, and I have an abundant sup- 
ply of provisions of every description, and some luxuries. 
I have tools of all descriptions ; and my outfit was so 
complete, that I scarcely feel the want of any necessary 
for the house. I have an excellent female servant, who 
Is attached to my wife, and a good steady set of labourers 
to begin with. My stores are under lock and key, in a 
building substantially built and thatched, twenty-four feet 
by twelve; the men have huts ; and if the soil had been 
good, I should have had time this season to cultivate a 
few acres, or, at all events, to commence a garden. As 
the case stands, however, I scarcely know how to employ 
the men ; my seeds are rotting, provisions vanish, wages 
go on, and no prospect of a return. The governor will, 
of course, do every thing in his power to keep people 
here ; and a few who have risked every thing, or who 
have not the means to return, may endeavour to support 
him ; but it is my firm opinion that this will never be 
it flourishing colony. Government may think it advi- 
sable to form a military station here ; and a few may, 
with great labour, obtain a scanty subsistence. More 
than this must not be expected. I shall endeavour to 
leave in September or October. My loss cannot but be 
very considerable, as farming implements do not meet 
with a ready sale, or sell at such ridiculously low prices, 
that I intend to bring them back with roe. 

I cannot say that I feel very unhappy ; perhaps the 
time is not yet come for me to be so. I always find a 
merry face at home, and when away, I am generally too 
much engaged to reflect. The labourers will have the 
choice of remaining here, or of going on to Sydney, 
where they will be able to get good wages, and, if steady, 
do well. 

Our voyage out, like most other voyages, was tedious 
and unpleasant enough. The ship was crowded to an 
excess with cabin and steerage passengers, dogs, horses, 
xxw8, pigs, &c. &c We touched at Madeira and at the 
Cape, and were about four mouths at sea. The natives 
are a very peaceable race ; they are not numerous, and, 
with kind treatment, would not, I think, prove trouble- 
some. Kangaroos are plentiful ; but without dogs trained 
to hunt them, it is almost impossible to obtain tho large 
sort. I sometimes catch a few in traps, which weigh 
four or five pounds, and have a few sent me as presents 
from Garden Island, where they abound. They make 
a delicious stew, at least we think it so. 

I have, on the- whole, been tolerably successful with 
my gun, as wild ducks abound in the lakes. Parrots and 
cockatoos we find good eating, but eagles, hawks, crows, 
and sea-gulls, are eaten by some, and nothing in the shape 
of fresh meat is thrown away. There is now a tolerable 
supply of mutton, at lOd. per lb., about 1000 sheep; 
there are also some oxen, so that we shall not starve, or 
be entirely reduced to salt provisions. Poultry thrives ; 
and I am happy to say, that I have twenty-three young 
chickens, which, in due time, will go into the pot. I 
have not yet been able to shoot a black swan, although I 
have seen many ; they are a very handsome bird, but 
smaller than the common white swan. An emu crossed 
my path one day, which I had the good fortune to bring 
down. It weighed ninety pounds ; and as it measured 
from the tip of the beak to the end of the claw nearly 
sight feet, I think it must have stood nearly seven. It 
ran very swiftly ; and as I had ouly broken one of the 
legs, I had great difficulty to kill it. The flesh very much 
resembled, in colour, taste, and appearance, very tender 
beef. This was a fine windfall, as it gave us all a supply 
of fresh meat for three days, besides some handsome pro- 
mts I was able to make. 



EXHIBITION OP THE SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 

PORTRAITS. 

We are sore afraid that Portrait-painting is not ma- 
king so much progress in Edinburgh as some other de- 
partments of the art. No one has yet appeared to claim 
the seat left vacant by llaeburn. Nay, portrait manu- 
facturers are tolerated, and cveu patronised by the public, 
of whom it would be gross flattery to say that they are 
painters, and the reverse of truth (we do not like ugiy 
words) to say that they are takers of likenesses. And yet 
what scope for the display of genius this department of 
art affords ! Turn one look to the Vandykes at present 
In the rooms of the Royal Institution. Did we think 
that the study of these master- works would be of any more 
avail to the great herd of our daubers, than dewdrops to 
the great Zahara, we would iterate witii a parrot's per- 
tinacity the advice, " Go daily to the Mound." But we 
know that those who are susceptible of improvement from 
noting their beauties, will repair thither of their own ac- 
cord, and that it is no matter whether the others go or 
not. 

Watson Gordon has disappointed us this year. (At 
present we are only speaking of hi* portraits.) The por- 
trait of a Lady ( No. 222) is the only one in any degree 
worthy of him. It is a correct and characteristic like- 
ness, and is, independent of that circumstance, a pleasing 
object for the eye to linger upon. The tone of its colour- 
ing is quiet and harmonious. Still we must say, that 
there is the haziness about its outline in some parts which 
is the besetting sin of the artist. The eyes are cloudy — 
undefined. There is another portrait of a Lady ( No. 229, 
by Colvin Smith) near it, which, by the extreme preci- 
sion of its outline— amounting even to harshness, causes 
Gordon's haziness to be more distinctly felt. 

Colvin Smith has, in our opinion, succeeded best of all 
our portrait-painters. His portraits of the Lord Chief 
Baron, and of the Dean of Faculty, (the latter painted 
for the Scottish Academy,) are admirable likenesses. The 
head in the portrait of Mr Baxter is finely modelled. 
The drapery in the portrait of the Earl of Lauderdale 
shows a fine eye for the arrangemeut of colour. The 
figure of the Earl himself is excessively like the original 
— no great compliment to its beauty. This artist has all 
the qualifications of a good portrait-painter. He only 
requires to get rid of a certain heaviness and hardness 
about his figures, and to pay a little more attention to 
the delicate nuances of colour, which may be expressed 
in his draperies, as also to the imitation of their texture. 

Graham is going the wrong way. We have told him 
as much for several Exhibitions back, and now give him 
up in despair. 

Duncan's best portrait is the Old Lady (No. 3.) It 
is a clear, well-toned performance. " A Lady** ( No* 25) 
is just such a creature as a painter or a lover could wish 
for ; with beautifully-oval, clear-corn plexioned face, and 
eyes with a whole heaven of love, truth, and innocence, 
in them. The hands and arms are, however, scarcely 
in drawing. The portrait of the Sheriff-Subetituts of 
Perthshire is deficient in a motive for his very peculiar 
action. Is he warming his hand at the fire ? Duncan 
has entirely changed his style of colouring, particularly 
in his carnations ; and it humbly strikes us, in a way 
which is not for the better. 

Francis Grant is an ambitious painter, and we like 
him the better for it. There is an aristocratical air about 
every thing he dose ; and as long as this is confined to the 
canvass, we rather like it. His equestrian portrait, 
(No. 17,) although a failure in what regards the princi- 
pal — the gentleman it professes to represent— is a geed 
picture. The landscape is a fine piece of painting, except 
that the clouds are, if anything, a little too solid. The 
action of the horse and dog is good. The light conducted 
very pleasingly by a slanting line from the arm of tho 
rider to the horse, and thence to the canine i 
There is altogether much fa* ootautof i»*as4 
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of light and shade in the picture. But, as aforesaid, the 
main subject is an awful failure : his seat, and position 
of his arms, are those of a lay-figure strapped on the 
horse. — The portrait of Dr Gordon is a failure ; so is 
that of the Lady and Child, (No. 51). This last is 
what we never expected to see in one of Mr Grant's works 
— decidedly vulgar. He has no excuse either, for the sub- 
ject is a good one. The best part of the portrait (No. 
213) is the attitude ; and that is not Mr Grant's own. 

There is something very pleasing in the portrait of a 
Child, (No. 93,) by John Syme. The sky, in parti- 
cular, is good ; the spaniel beautiful, and the whole 
arrangement good. No. 144, by the same artist, is a 
faithful likeness, bat, somehow or other, it always looks 
to us like one who has had a struggle (in the discharge 
of his official duty) with the Great Enemy, and come off 
with the worst. 

Of the Watsons, we think that least said is soonest 
mended. 

Among oar artists not generally regarded as portrait- 
painters, two have this year distinguished themselves in 
this line. We allude to Simson's Cabinet portrait of 
Dr Monro, (152,) and Lauder's of John Thomson, Esq. 
(273.) The latter, in particular, is one of the sweetest 
pieces of painting we have seen. 

We have reserved Sir Thomas Lawrence's portrait of 
the Lord Chancellor, as a tit-bit, to the last. We have 
heard it objected to this portrait, that it gives you no cor- 
rect idea of the man. We can only say, that the ex- 
pression of the countenance and the action of the figure, 
are exact counterparts of what we have observed in the 
original upon two occasions of great emergency. That 
there is something effeminate and out of character in the 
elaborate finish of some of the details, we are ready to 
admit. Bat admitting this slight drawback, what a gem 
is the picture, whether we consider the elegance of ali its 
parts, or the great effect produced by the most modest, 
subdued, and natural colouring ? We could look at it for 
ever ; and recommend our artists to study it carefully. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 

EDINBURGH. 

WIRXIMAK SOCIETY. 

Saturday, March 5, 1831. 
Professor Jameson in the Chair. 
Pre*ent J —'Dn Ritchie, Greville, Scot, Gillies; Messrs 
Falconer, Witham, Stevenson, Arnott, Nicoll, &c 
A TArmtL on Indian hail-storms, communicated by Dr 
Turnbull Christie, was read to the Society. The occur- 
rence of hail-storms had been supposed to be confined to 
the more elevated parts of the Indian continent ; but Dr 
Christie found that even the peninsula of India was occa- 
sionally visited by them, and that the hailstones were 
sometimes of a large size. Popular traditions were also 
nn^Uii to of the fall of immense solitary masses of hail or 
ice, one of which was said to be as large as an elephant ; 
rreatallowance must here be made to Oriental exaggeration. 
In the conversation which followed, several remarkable 
hail ttirmnr were mentioned. Dr Greville gave an account 
of one of which he was an eye-witness ; some of the hail- 
steoes be had measured, and found them from four to five 
inches in circumference. Dr Gillies described a storm 
at Mendoza, in South America, in which the hailstones 
were not larger than musket-bullets ; but they descended 
with such force, as to leave marks on the houses, similar to 
these made by the balls of fire-arms. A third memorable 
storm was mentioned by Mr Neill, as having occurred in 
the Shetland Isles, an account of which is given by Mr 
Neill himself, we believe, in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society. The hailstones in this case were seven and eight 
in circumference, flattened, and compared by some 
to small oyster-shells. Much damage was done ; 
and other fowls had their wings broken, and even 
injured. All these storms happened in summer. 
The Rev. Dr Scot then read a communication on the 
Zees of the Scriptures— the Roe of the English translation. 
The Bev. Doctor showed, very satisfactorily, that the pre- 

is .an. erroneous one, and that the word 
to-be Altred Mountain Gazelle, an animal 



whose habits differ widely from those of the Roe— the one 
inhabiting rocky mountains, and associating together in 
prodigious numbers— the other frequenting woods, and not 
of a very gregarious disposition. The Zebi is the Gazelle 
of Oriental poets and lovers. 

Some valuable meteorological tables, exhibiting the state 
of the weather in the Isle of Man, from 1824 to 1830, along 
with other tables of a similar description from other parts 
of the kingdom, were laid on the table by Professor Jame- 
son. 

Dr Greville being then called to the chair, Professor 
Jameson read an interesting notice, drawn up by Mr 
Nicoll, in regard to the structure of the fossil trees of Van 
Diemen's Land, of which some splendid specimens had 
been transmitted to the Professor. The specimens were 
exhibited, as well as another series of both recent and fossil 
woods, most beautifully prepared by Mr Nicoll, so as to 
illustrate the structure in the clearest manner. Most of 
the specimens from Van Diemen's Land were referable to 
the class Conifene, 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Monday, March 7. 
Professor Hope, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
Present,— EarlofLcven; Sirs J. M. Brisbane, F.Walker 
Drummond, Archibald Campbell, David Mylne, C. H. 
Jardine ; Professors Hope, Christison, Russell, Wallace, 
Graham; Drs Carson, Greville, Mnclagan, Keith; 
Borthwick, Gregory, and Knox; Rev. G. Coventry, 
Messrs James Wilson, Jardine, Withnm, Hunter of 
Thurston, Wishart, James G i bson- Craig, iun. ; Captain 
Boswell, R. N. ; Messrs Robison and Gregory, Secre- 
taries. 

The first paper read was by Dr Christison, containing 
an account of his analysis of the suety matter obtained by 
boiling the seeds of the Laurus ciniiamonum, or Cinnamon- 
Tree. This he found to consist of a great proportion of 
the vegetable principle of cerine, got by Professor Jahn of 
Berlin from the seeds of the Myrica cor di folia, but which 
that chemist had not succeeded in freeing from impurities. 
Dr Chri*tisoii having, by repeated ablutions with alcohol, 
removed all foreign matters, was enabled to describe the 

Sroperties of pure cerine. The most interesting of these 
i its capability of saponification with alkalies. Being 
led, by the knowledge of the fact that the same chemical 
principles exist in the various species of one genus, to ex- 
tend his observations to other species of the genus Laurus, 
the professor succeeded in obtaining from the berries of the 
Laurus nobilti, or common bay, a principle exactly the same 
with that described above. In order to be able to distin- 
guish vegetable cerine from the principle of animal wax, 
with which Jahn conceived it to be identical— a view not 
supported by Dr Christisou's observations— the professor 
proposes to place before the word cerine the {generic name 
of the plant yielding it. Thus, lauro-cerine, &c. 

Dr Knox read an account of a case of supposed congeni- 
tal opening in the front of the human troches, or windpipe ; 
but being altogether professional, its details are unsuitea to 
our pages. 

Mr Thomas Allan read an extract of a letter from his 
son, giving an account of the changes going on in Vesuvius, 
particularly in a crater about 800 feet deep— about the size 
of Arthur Seat inverted— which was nearly filled up by the 
matters projected from a partial eruption about the end of 
December and begin n ing of January last. The details were 
minute, but very interesting. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE BOOLE. 

A SONG. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

I met a bogle late yestreen, 

As gaun to see my dearie, 
Wi' crookit tail, an' waulin een, 

And wow but I was eiry : 
Its face was black as Bryant coal, 

Its nose was o' the whunstane ; 
Its mou* was like a borel hole, 

That puff'd out fire an' brimstone. 

I tried to speak, but, without doubt, 
Some glamour had come o'er m»\ 
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My voice gaed in, instead o' oat, 
An' darkness oam' afore me. 

If ilckan fearsome things are rife, 
An* raikin in the gloaming, 

There's nae man certain o' his life. 
That ventures forth a-roaming, 

A nury is a spirit sweet, 

The Brownie kind an' just, too ; 
A ghaist, row'd in its windin' sheet, 

I own, is nought to trust to : 
The Kelpie, by the tiry pool, 

I wadna like to tpy him, 
For Will-o'-wisp he's but a fool, 

An' ane can whiles get by him. 

The winter spirit's whew is drear, 

No music can it soften ; 
The mermaid's song is sweet to hear, 

An* I have heard it often. 
But o' the awsome things complete 

To ruin youthfu' sporting, 
A bogle is the warst to meet, 

When folis gang to the courting. 



THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 

I doh*t care three-and«sixpeno9 now 

For any thing in lira j 
My days of fun are over now, 

I'm married to a wife,— 
I'm married to a wife, my boys, 

And that, by Jove, '• no joke ! 
I've eat the white of this world's egg, 

And now I've got the yolk. 

• 

I'm sick of sending marriage cake, 

Of eating marriage dinners, 
And all the fuss that people make 

With newly-wed beginners ; 
I care not now for white champagne, 

I never oared for red ; 
Blue coats are all blue bores to me, 

And Limerick gloves or kid. 

And as for posting up and down, 

It adds to all my ills j 
At every paltry country town 

I wish you saw the bills ; 
They know me for a married man, 

Their smirking says they do, 
And charge me as the Scots Greys charged 

The French at Waterloo, 

I've grown, too, quite an idle rogue, 

I only eat and drink ; 
Reading with me is not in vogue, 

I can't be plagued to think ; 
When breakfast's oyw, I begin- 

To wish 'twere dinner-time, 
And these are all the changes now 

In my life's pantomime. 

I wonder if this state be what 

Folks call the honey moon ? 
If so, upon my word, I hope 

It will be over soon } 
For too much honey is to me 

Much worse than too much salt ; 
I'd rather read from end to end, 

" Southennan," by John Gait 

O ! when I was a bachelor 

I was as brisk 's a bee, 
But now I lie on Ottomans, . 

And languidly sip tea, 
Or read a little paragraph 

In any evening paper, 
Then think it time to go to sleep, 

And light my bedroom taper. 



O ! when I was a bachelor 

i always had some plan 
To win myself a loving wife, 

And be a married man ; 
And now that I am so at last, 

My plans are at an end, 
I scarcely know one thing to do, 

My time I cannot spend. 

O ! when I was a bachelor, 

My spirits never flagg'd, 
I walk'd as If a pair of wings 

Had to my feet been tagg'd ; 
But I walk much more slowly now, 

As married people should, 
Were I to walk six miles an hour, 

My wife might think it rude. 

Yet after all, I must confess, 

This easy sort of way 
Of getting o'er life's jolting road, 

Is what I can't gainsay ; 
I might have been a bachelor 

Until my dying day, 
Which would have bean to err at least 

As far the other way. 

■tS3rC=9MHB99SSR 

STANZAS. 
By David Vedder, Author of the Covenanted 

Communion, 

From the forest and the steppe, 
From the mountain and the down, 
From the dreary icy Cape, 
And from castle, tower, and town, 
From city, village, hamlet, and shed ; 
Lo ! the myriads of the North, 
In their panoply pour forth, 
Till they shake the solid earth 
With their tread. 

Like the hurricane they haste — 
Or like Etna's lava-flood 
From the mountain's flaming crest- 
To be quenuh'd in human blood ; 
Or like an avalanche downward hurl'd ; 
Or like locusts in their flight, 
They eclipse the solar light, 
Spreading desolation's blight 

O'er the world. . 

Stern Justice wildly mourns 
O'er the soul-appalling sight ; 
And dove-eyed Ruth returns 
To her native fields of light, 
To mingle with the angels on high ; 
For the Polish plains are red 
With the life-blood of the dead- 
Even Mercy's self hath fled 
To the sky ! 

But, like giants roused from sleep, 
The enslaved shall bunt their chains 
On the wild Siberian steep — 
On the Asiatic plains. 
Io the forests — In the fens of the Swede, 
This victor-shout shall swell, 
Over field, and flood, and dell — 
" Ring ! ring the despot's knell ! 
He is dead !" 

Then Freedom's bark shall sail 
On the mountain-waves sublime ; 
And her pennon on the gale, 
Through the lapse of waning time, 
Shall flaunt above, majestic and fair ; 
And tyranny accursed — 
By Hands and demons nuxaesW 
Shall, like a bubble, burst 
Into air I 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 

History of (fie War in the Peninsula, and in the South of 
France, from thr Year 1807 to the Year 1814. By 
Colonel W. F. P. Napier, C.B. Volume third. 8vo. 
Pp. G40. London. Boone. 1831. 

We hare, on a former occasion, expressed our high 
opinion of Colonel Napier's work. It in at once an in- 
teresting history, and a complete practical treatise on the 
art of war. It is fair, manly, and energetic. The 
author's authorities are expressly cited on every occasion, 
and are of the very highest order. Any satisfactory 
account of the military details and criticisms, with which 
the work abounds, would be here out of place. We 
prefer, therefore, laying before our readers some of the 
Colonel** strictures, which possess a more general inte- 
rest. His view of the political conduct and national 
character of the Spaniards, comes very apropos as a sup- 
plement to, or an "improvement" of, the graphic and 
lively sketches of the " Young American," which we last 
week submitted to their notice. 

Colonel Napier's portrait of the first Cortes assembled 
after the Invasion of the French, is powerful and true. 
To its errors may be traced many of the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of Spain. 

" Alter two years of intrigues and delay, the National j 
Cortes was assembled, and the long suppressed voice of the | 
people was at length to be heard. Nevertheless, the mem- i 
bars of the Cortes could not be duly and legally chosen in 
the provinces possessed by the enemy ; and as some mem- 
bers were captured by the French on their journey to Cadiz, 
many persons, unknown even by name to their supposed 
csjostitnrnts, were chosen ; a new principle of election, 
unknown to former Cortes, was also adopted ; for all per- 
sons twenty-five years old, not holding office or pension 
under the government, nor incapacitated by crime, nor by 
debts to the state, nor by bodily infirmity, were eligible to 
sit if chosen. A supplement of sixty-eight members was 
likewise provided to supply accidental vacancies; and it 
was agreed that twenty-six persons then in Spain, natives 
of die colonies, should represent those dependencies. 

Towards the latter end of September, this great Assembly 
met, and immediately took the title of Majesty ; it after- 
wants declared the press free in respect of political, but not 
of religious matters, and abolished some of the provincial 
jaftjas, re-appointed captains-general, and proceeded to form 
a censtitaition worded in the spirit of republican freedom. 
Tnese things, aided by a vehement eloquence, drew much 
attention to the proceedings of the Cortes, and a fresh 
isipnltt seemed given to the war; but men brought up 
snder despotism do not readily attain the fashion of free- 
does. The Provincial Junta, the Central Junta, the Junta 
of Cadiz, the Regency, had all been, in succession, violent 
and tyrannical in act, while claiming only to be popular 
hndirs : and this spirit did not desert the Cortes. Abstract 
principles of liberty were freely promulgated, yet tyranni- 
cal and partial proceedings were ef common occurrence ; 
and the reformations, by outstripping the feelings and 
ssssVrstandings of the nation, weakened the main-springs 
of its resistance to the French. It was not for liberty, but 
far national pride, and from religious pride, that the people 
struck. Freedom had no attractions tor the nobles, norfor 
the snenastics, nor even for the merchants ; and the Cortes, 
in stissjuahia old cetalflshments, and violating old forms 



and customs, wounded powerful interests, created active 
enemies, and shocked those very prejudices which had pro- 
duced resistance to Napoleon. 

"In the administration of the armies, in the conduct of 
the war, and the treatment of the colonies, there was as 
much of vanity, of intrigue, of procrastination, negligence, 
folly, and violence, as before. Hence the people were soon 
discontented ; and when the power of the religious orders 
was openly attacked by a proposition to abolish the Inqul- 

' sition, the clergy became the active enemies of the Cortes. 

: The great cause of feudal privileges being once given up, 
the natural tendency of the latter was towards the enemy. 
A broad line of distinction was thus drawn between the 
objects of the Spanish and English governments in the pro- 
secution of the war; and, ere the contest was finished, 
there was a schism between the British cabinet and the 
Spanish government, which would have inevitably thrown 
the latter into Napoleon's hands, if fortune had not at the - 
moment betrayed nim in Russia." 

Equally just are his remarks on the guerilla system 
of warfare. 

" Here it may be observed, how weak and inefficient the 
guerilla system was to deliver the country, and that, even 
as an auxiliary, its advantages were nearly balanced by the 
evils. It was in the provinces lying between France and 
the Ebro that it commenced. It was in these provinces 
that It could effect the greatest Injury to the French cause ; 
and it was precisely in these provinces that it was con- 
ducted with the greatest enerpy, although less assisted by 
the English than in any other part of Spain— a fact leading 
to the conclusion, that ready and copious succours may be 
hurtful to a people situated as the Spaniards were. When 
so assisted, men are apt to rely more upon their allies than 
upon their own exertions. But however this may be, it is 
certain that the Pallidas of Biscay, Navarre, Aragon, and 
Catalonia, although they amounted at one time to above 
thirty thousand men, accustomed to arms, and often com- 
manded by men of undaunted enteqniseand courage, never 
occupied half their own number of French at one time, — 
never absolutely defeated a single division,— never prevented 
any considerable enterprise,—* never, with the exception of 
the surprise of Figueras, performed any exploit seriously 
affecting the operations of a single * corps d'armue.' 

" It is true, that if a whole nation will but persevere in 
such a system, it must in time destroy the most numerous 
armies. But no people will thus persevere; the aged, the 
sick, the timid, the nelpless, are all hinderers of the bold 
and robust. There will also be a difficulty to procure arms, 
for it is not on every occasion that so rich and powerful a 
people as the English will be found in alliance with insur- 
rection; and when the invaders fellow up their victories 
by a prudent conduct, as was the case with Sachet and 
some others of the French generals, the result is certain. 
The desire of ease natural to mankind, prevails against the 
suggestions of honour; and although the opportunity of 
covering personal ambition with the garb of patriotism may 
auise many attempts to throw off the yoke, the bulk of the 
invaded people will gradually become submissive and tran- 
quil. It is a fact, that, notwithstanding the violent mea- 
sures resorted to by the Partida chiefs to fill their ranks, 
deserters from the French, and even from the British, formed 
one-third of their bands. 

" To raise a whole people against an invader may be easy, 
but to direct the energy thus aroused, is a gigantic task, 
and, if misdirected, the result will be more injurious than 
advantageous. That it was misdirected in Spain, was the 
opinion of many able men of all sides, and to represent it 
otherwise, is to make history give false lessons to\>o«texvt^. 
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Battle after battle they had gained, fortress after 
bounds, aiu) fortresa they had taken, and sent the Spanish forces, broken 
inn rendered and scattered, to seek for refuge In the most obocure parts-. 
To act solid resistance there was none, and the only hope for the 
Peninsula rested upon th* British general. How he rea- 
lised that hope shall be rrlated In the next book. Mean- 
while the reader should bear in mind, that the multifarious 
related in tbe foregoing chapters were coutempors- 
. and that he has heeii led, as it were, round the 
isrgin of a lake, where turbulent waters spread on every 
"edioua to read, and trifling as many of tbe circum- 
ftust be, yet, as a whole, they form what ha* been 
i Spanish military policy; and, without accurate 
in that head, it would be Impossible to appreciate 
i> the capacity of the man, who, like Milton's phantom, paved 
;i. | a broad way through the chaotic warfare. 
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never suffer any other Parlida t 
trict ; he also made a species of mmmercial treaty with the 
French, and strove earnestly and successfully to raise hi 
hand to the dignity of a regular force." 

But although our author Is frequently obliged, in hi, 
capacity of military author and critic, to dwell upon the 
deficiencies uf the Spaniards, he performs his disagreeable J 
task In no ungenerous spirit. Hit description of the fii 

old veteran Herrastl, and his eloquent defence of hit 
self, are sufficient to clear him of any such imputation. 



" On the 27th of April, 1310, the Princeof Ruling *r 
ved iii the camp, and summoned the governor to surrendi 
Hemull answered in the manner to be expected from su 
good a soldier : and the fire was resumed until the lira! of 
July, when Masaena, sensible that the mode uf attack wax 
faulty, directed the engineers to raise counter batteries, ti 
push their parallels to the lesser tisou, work regularly for 
ward, blow in the counterscarp, and pats the ditch in form 
Meanwhile, to facilitate the progress of the new works, tin 
convent uf Santa Cruz, on the right flank, was carried aftei 



1 retaken by a sully, i 



iirbwasat 



died, 



.... Howbcit, the latter remained masters 
of every thing beyond the walls. 

11 During the cessation of fire consequent upon the change 
in the French dispositions, Ileimatl removed the ruins from 
tbe foot or the breach, and strengthened his Hank defences ; 
but, on the fith of July, tbe besieger*' batteries being esta- 
blished on the leaser tlson, re-opened with a terrible effect. 
In twenty-four hours, the fire of the Spanish guns was 
nearly silenced, part of the town was in flames, a reserve 
magazine exploded on the walls, the counterscarp wns blown 
in by a mine on an extent of thirty-six feel, the ditch filled 
by the ruins, and a broad way made into the place. At thia 
moment, three French soldiers of heroic courage, suddenly 
running out of tbe ranks, mounted the breach, looked into 
th* town, and having thus, in broad daylight, proved tbe 
state of affaire, discharged their muskets, tnd retired unhurt 



•' The coll 

example of tin 
breach, 



lit immediately assembled. The 

troops, animated by the pretence of Ney, and excited by the 
' '■' -' '' who had so gallantly proved the 



would have sent them raging iuto tbe midst of tht c 
when the white flag wared on the rampart, and (be v< 
._.l>- . standing alun 



it they 

oldiera firm? I speak but the bare truth when I assert, 
hat they were incapable of defending their own cause ! 
■'very action, every - corrrtpondencr, every proceeding of tbe 
ix year* that the war lasted, rise up in support of this fart; 
nd to iwuuc that an Insurrection so conducted, did, or 
ould possibly, baffle the prodigious power of Napoleon, Is an 
lluaion. Spain baffle him ! Portugal hat far greater claims 
glory. Spain furnished the opportunity ; but it was 
" r rather fortune, that struck 

The English, more powerful, 
... , .haps more brave, than the an- 
English, with a fleet for grandeur and 
... eral equal to any emer- 
exlstence, Th* Austrian* 



i that glot 

Inglaud, ; 

own that uonucnui n 

clent Romans ; the English, with a 

real force never matched, with a general equal to any 

Kncy, fought as if for their own existence, Th* Ana 
might four hundred thousand good troops to siren th* 
conqueror's progres* ; the snows of Russia destroyed three 
hundred thousand uf hit beat soldiers ; and, finally, when 
he had lost half* million of veterans, nut one of whom died 
on Spanish ground, Europe in one vast combination could 
only tear the Peninsula from him by tearing Franco along 
with It. What weakness then, what Incredible delusion, to 
point to Spain, with all her follies, and her naver-endlng 
defeats, at a proof that a people fighting fur independence 
mutt be victorious. She was Invaded, because she adhered 
to the great European aristocracy ; aha was delivered, be- 
cause England enabled that aristocracy to triumph for a 
moment over the principle* of the French Revolution." 



r while resMumim&tosi bay*, kuAH lowed by ih* 



Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Beiriag'i Stntil, 
to co-operate. wilA Ike Polar E.ipediliomt, ptrfOrmed ix 
Sit Majetty'i Ship Btouom, wider tht command of 
Captain F. W. Bttchty, B.N., in tht Year* 1823, 86, 
27, KS. 4to. Pp. 712. London. Calburn and 
Bentley. 1831. 

(steund Sutler.) 

Tkise la a very peculiar Interest attache* Itself to tbe 

group of Island*, of which Otahei te it the oantru. We than 

trace those workings of nature in active existence, *l 

which geologists discover the dim traou In the rocks of 

continent. There subaqueous mountains are daily 

ed up by volcanic ngency.and corals cluster and spread 

nd them — forming the future basalts and limestones 

continent, destined some thousands of ages hence Is 

th* busy seat of social existence, when our* la *v*r- 



!*> the busy seat ul so 
I trowta by lb* eoaaa. 
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other material! lying- with them, renders it probab 
I tb* vessel went lu pieces in that "pot, fur, had the m 



"II 

tlona will he applied to the thirty-two IsUnds already stated 
to have Mien under our examination. The largest of their 
™ thirty mile* in diameter, and the smallest lea* than s 
mile; they wan of various ahapea; were all formed of 
living coral, except Henderson's Island, which waa partly 
surrounded by it; and they ail appeared to he increasing 
their dimensions by the active ope rati oim of the UthophyUa, 
which appeared to be gradually extending and bringing the 
Immersed parti of their structure to the surface. 

" Twenty-nine ofthe number had lagoon) in their centre*, 
which it a proportion sufficiently large, when coupled with 
information (applied from other parte of tbe globe where 
such formation) abound, to render it almost certain that the 
remainder alau had them in the early period of their forma- 
tion, and that auch 1) the peculiar structure of the coral 
Islands. And, Indeed, tbeaa exception* can aearcaly be con- 
sidered objection*, as Iwu of them— Thrum Cap, Which is 
only seventeen hundred yarda long, by twelve hundred 
broad ; Quern Charlotte', Island, which la not more than 
three quarter* of a mile wide in it* broadest part, and le*a 
than half amile in other place* — areno circumstanced, that, 
bad their lagoons existed, they would hare been Ailed in 
the coarse of time with the muae* of coral and other eub- 
h formation* tu they 



. °«gh ft , ._ v 

boiler must bare been carried much beyond it; and the 
question is, whether tbe hull of a vessel of the Matilda'* 
tonnage could be washed upon * reef dry at low water, and 
be deposited two hundred yard* within the usual break of 
the sea, Tbe circumstance of the hatches, staves of casks, 
and part of the vessel, being deposited in part* of the dry 
land not far distant, and ecarrcly more than four feet from 
the present level of the tea, offer* a presumption that the 
sea did not rise more than that height above its ordinary 
level, or It would have washed the article* further, anil left 
them in the lagoon, whence they would hare been carried 

Tbe connexion of the coralline* with a volcanic sub- 
stratum seems clearly established : 

" The General opinion now is, that they hare their foun- 
dations upon submarine mountains, or upon extinguished 



y spring. It would 
t, were it 



nf lagoon* of such 



rise above the uirface; tbeyhai 

and Inhabited, though deserted at (he present in 

of which would tend to efface '*- 

small dimension*. The sea. 

from landing upon either of three islands, to ascertain the 

fart of the early existence of lagoons. The other exception, 
nd, though of coral formation, appear) to 
to it) present height above the aaa by a 



and overgrown with bushes, that we could not dctermlu 
whether it ever had a lagoon," 

The growth of the coral ia extraordinarily rapid : 
" The depth of these lagoon) la various ; In those whicJ 
we entered It wa* from twenty to thirty-right fathoms, bu. 
In others, to which we bad no access, by the light blue 
fflhmr of the water It appeared to be very (mall. It is, 
bowerer, tolerably certain, that the coral form* the basis 
of them; and consequently, unless depositions of Hand, or 
other substances, obnoxious tu the coral Insects, take place, 
their death must depend upon their age. 
"Very Utile offered Itself 

dnM Ittdgr-'" "■■" 

the labmd* 
with tha a 



... /bichare not 

upon the figure of the base w ' 
be immaterial which of the*. 

not that lu the latter instance the lagoon tl. tJ ... 

alt thr islands of this description might be occasioned by tha 
shape of the crater alone, whereas, in the former, it must 
result from the propensity of the coral animal* ; and t his, 
if true, forma a remarkable and interesting feature in their 
natund history, Mr Forater thought this peculiarity might 
arise from tbe Instinct of the animalcules funning the reel's, 
which, from a desire to shelter their habitation from the 
Impetuosity of tbe winds, and the power and rage of the 
ocean, endeavoured to construct u ledge, within Which wa* 
a lagoon entirely screened against the power uf the ele- 
ments, and where a culm and sheltered place wo* by theae 

'• Another reason why tbe consideration of tbe nalure'of 
their foundation is not immaterial, is, that if the form of 
the isla n Ji arose from the ueculiur shape of the crater*, and 
it be admitted that the lithopliytes are enabled lu exist at 
greater depth* than those above mentioned, we shall have 
examples uf craters of considerably larger dimensions, and 
more complete in their outline, tlmn any that are known 
upon the land, which, if true, is a curious (act. Until the 
voyage of the lllussuin, it was not generally known that the 
lagoons In theae islands were of such depths, or that the 
wall of coral which encircle* them was so narrow ami n*-_ 
fed, as lu almi 



uraey necessary for this purpose; and ther 
oently, no means of comparing the state ii 
ran found by us, with that which waa pre 



which they ware 'found by 

._ ._i ._ ra n ersajaoTe ; but from the report of the 

i bordering the volcanic islands doea not 
t, as we never heard of any channels being 
flkd up ; but, on the contrary, that the passage* through 
the mi* were apparently always lu the same condition. 
The only direct evidence, however, which 1 could obtain 
of this fact, waa that of the Dolphin Reef, off Point Venus, 
' " " -' ■-- ■ "— -xamlned by Clptair 



lu almost every instance it has been found ; nor that 
nd( were of such dimensions, as they were designated 
or Chun* of islands, in consequence of the wall being 

Srobabillty, it will it 
ry, the whole group 



the island* wi 

groups, or chain* of islands, in consequence of tbe wall being 
broken by channels into the lagoon ; but, on examination 
the chain i* found to continue under water ; and as, iu all 
triune, and become 
group may be considered as one island." 



n Otahelte. This reef, when lint e: 



new formations . 

" In considering the subject of these coral formation*, my 



Woliis, in 1789, had 'two fathom* water upon it. 1 Cook ■ 
sounded upon it a few yean afterwards, and gave it* depth 
fifteen feet. In our visit to this place, we found, upon the 
shadtoweat part of It, thirteen feet and a hair. These mea- 

snrrace of the reef, are sufficiently exact to warrant the 

'ision, that it baa undergone no very material alteration 

g an Interval, it should be recollect 



rin the dire 



in of 



. it should b 
yean. But the Dolphin, aa we' 
reef* and channel), are within 



which. In my opinion, materially retard their Increase, and 
their growth must not be takan aa a criterion of that of the 
Jaaanda of which I have been speaking. With regard to 
them, there ta one fact worthy uf cnnslderat Ion, and upon 
which every person must form bis own judgment. 1 
allude to tbe remains of the Matilda, a ship which, a few 
pagea back, I) Mated to have been caat away upon one of 
tbeaa coral islands. In my description of Matilda Island, 
it i* stated, that one of the anchors of thia ship, a ton In 
weight, a four-pounder gun, her boilers and iron-work, ore 
lying upon the top ofthe reef, two hundred yards from the ] 
present tweak of the era, and are dry at low water. The I 
nature ofthese articles, and fit* guaorfly */ Iran " 



- , and m. 

t, that I have no doubt of the truth of it ; as far a* 
m observations extended, it wis always so. The 
in of the lithophytee to fresh water is not singular, 

ependent of it* not being the natural element oft hose 
a, it probably supplies no material* with which they 

it these openings being oppo- 
n of them under inter i* the 
liut when see ronsider the 
_ . compared with the width of 
the valleys, and that the latter an- already filled up to the 
surface, and furnished with a emooth Bandy beach, many 
obstacles will be tound to the confirmation of auch an opi- 
nion ; and it appears to me more reasonable to attribute it 
to the nature of the element. The depth of these channels 
rarely exceeds twenty-five feet, the greatest limit probably 
to wblch tbe influence of fresh water would be felt." 

These brief extract* will saAiity don f,e.<s\a«>i •*"o»\ '«*- 
itructive hint* may nadtanWtaalnm "fti™ nuclei ** ».nsee» 
continent growing up amid Hut -wasAsj ol «r s>\m — sWhesk si 



narrowness of these ot 
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the facts there observed may lend toward* determining 
not merely the comparative, but the positive ages of diffe- 
rent formations. 

Much egregious nonsense has been spoken by rash and 
shallow sceptics on the one hand — by well-meaning but 
weak believers on the other, regarding the discrepancy 
between the Mosaic account of the creation, and geologi- 
cal conclusions respecting the age of the world. Every 
new discovery goes further to show their compatibility. 
Beechey's accurate and extensive examination of the coral 
islands is on this account most important. The history 
of the Otaheitean archipelago is likewise of importance, 
as showing how unnecessary it is to assume the original 
formation of independent races of men in different regions. 
Scarcely does an island appear above the deep, let its dis- 
tance from the inhabited chain be what it will, than man 
appears to take possession of it. 

" It has hitherto been a matter of conjecture how these 
islands, so remote from both great continents, have received 
their aborigines. The intimate connexion between the lan- 
guage, worship, manners, customs, and traditions of the 
people who dwell upon them, and those of the Malays and 
other inhabitants of the great islands to the westward, leaves 
no doubt of frequent emigrations from thence ; and we na- 
turally look to those countries as the source from which 
they have sprung. The difficulty, however, instantly pre- 
sents itself, of proceeding so vast a distance in opposition to 
the prevailing wind and current, without vessels better 
equipped than those which are in possession of those people. 
Tnis objection is so powerful in the minds of some authors, 
that they have had recourse to the circuitous route through 
Tartary, across Beh ring's Strait, and over the American 
continent, to bring them to a situation whence they might 
be drifted, by the ordinary course of the winds, to the lands 
in question. But had this been the case, a more intimate 
resemblance would surely be found to exist between the 
American Indians and the natives of Polynesia. 

" All have agreed as to the manner in which these mi- 
grations between the islands have been effected, and some 
tew instances have actually been met with, but they have 
been in one direction only, and have rather favoured the 
opinion of migration from the eastward. The accident 
which threw In our way Tuwarri and his companions, 
who, it may be recollected, were driven six hundred miles 
in a direction contrary to the trade-wind, in spite of their 
utmost exertions, has fortunately enabled us to remove the 
objections which have been urged against the general opi- 
nion* The fact being so well attested, and the only one of 
the kind upon record, is, consequently, of the highest in- 
terest, both as regards its singularity, and as it establishes 
the possibility of the case. Though this is the only instance 
that has come to our knowledge, there is no reason why 
many other canoes may not have shared a similar fate ; and 
some few of many thousands, perhaps, may have drifted to 
the remotest islands of the Archipelago, and thus peopled 
them. 

" The navigation of canoes between islands, in sight of 
each other, is very general ; and it was not unusual, in early 
times, for warriors, after a defeat, to embark, careless of 
consequences, in order to escape the persecution of their 
conquerors. To remain, was certain death and ignominy ; 
to fly, was to leave their fate to chance. 

" The temporary obstruction of the trade- wind in these 
seas, by the westerly monsoons, has not been duly considered 
by those who represent the difficulties as insurmountable. 
At the period of the year corresponding with our spring 
these gales commence, and blow with great violence during 
the rainy season. As they arise very suddenly, any canoes 
at sea must have difficulty in escaping them, and would, in 
all probability, be driven so far, as never to be able to regain 
their native country, or to be drifted to islands upon which 
they might be contented to dwell, in preference to encoun- 
tering farther risks. 

" The traces of inhabitants upon almost all the islands of 
the Low Archipelago, many of which are at present unin- 
habited, show the frequency with which these migrations 
have occurred, and how extensive they have been. Some 
of these isolated spots where remains have been found, Pit- 
cairn Island, for instance, are 400 miles from any land 
whence inhabitants were likely to be derived ; and the cir- 
cumstance of their having abandoned the island, is a fair 
presumption that the people who landed there knew of 
other binds which there was a probability of their reaching, 



and which certainly could not be the coast of America, at 
least 2000 miles against the trade- wind." 

These infants of civilisation do not seem doomed to so 
long a nonage as those of the old world. We gave an 
account, in our first notice of Beechey's book, how the 
blood of Europeans had already mingled with that of 
Otaheite, and become domiciled in Pitcairn Island. In 
our next, we will show the effect of traffic with Europe 
and America, and of the salutary, although sometimes 
over-zealous instruction of the missionaries, upon the un- 
mixed race. We must then, however reluctantly, close 
the book. 



Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte, From the French of 
M. Fauvrlet de Bourrienne, By John S. Memes, 
LL.D. A New Edition, in Four Volumes. {Con- 
stable's Miscellany. ) Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 
London : Hurst, Chance and Co. 1831. 

This new edition has been revised with the utmost 
care, and augmented by at least one-third of additional 
matter. It is now a complete, and not an abridged ver- 
sion of Bourrienne. It is enriched by a narrative of the 
author from the pen of the accomplished translator, a 
copious selection of important state papers, and sketches 
of the most important characters who figure in the Me- 
moirs of the Emperor. We have been rather at a loss as 
to what might be the most eligible specimen of the work ; 
and have at last chosen Napoleon's notes upon Egypt — 
one of the finest specimens of his comprehensive and con- 
densing genius we have seen. In how small a space doss 
he lay that country, its inhabitants, resources, and capa- 
bilities before us ! 

bonaparte's notes ok egypt. 

" 1. Egypt is properly only the valley of the Nile, from 
Assouan to the sea. 

" 2. That portion of the country only is habitable and 
cultivated over which the inundation reaches, and where 
it deposits a slime, which the Nile washes down from the 
mountains of Abyssinia. The analysis of this slime yields 
carbon. 

" S. The Desert produces nothing except a few bushes, 
which assist in supporting the camels. No human being 
can subsist in the Desert 

" 4. Nothing so much resembles the sea as the Desert; 
nor the shore, as the boundary of the valley of the Nile. 
The inhabitants of the towns near this boundary are expo- 
sed to frequent incursions of the Arabs. 
• " 5. The Mamelukes hold the villages in fief. Being well 
armed, and well mounted, they repulsed the Arabs, af 
whom they were the terror; but were too few in number 
to guard this immense line. 

" 6. On this account, the frontiers and roads are respec- 
tively protected by the Arabs of the province, who, armed 
and mounted, are bound to repel the attacks of the wander- 
ing Arabs. In requital of this service they enjoy villages, 
lands, and privileges. 

" 7. Thus, while the government is stable, the domici- 
liated Arabs, respecting it, remain quiet, and then Egypt 
has little to fear from foreign invasion. 

" 8. But when the government is weak, the Arabs revolt : 
in this case, they abandon their habitations to rove in the 
Desert, and joining the stranger Arabs, pillage the country 
where they make incursions into the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. 

" 9. These foreign Arabs do not live in the Desert, which 
cannot support a single inhabitant : they have their settle- 
ments in Africa, Asia, or Arabia. They obtain informa- 
tion of any disorder in the government ; they then quit 
their country, traverse twelve or fifteen days of Desert, 
establish themselves on different points of Its frontier, and 
thence make desolating incursions into the interior of 
Egypt. 

" 10. The Desert is sandy. Wells are rare, and of these 
the greater part are salt, bitter, and sulphureous. There 
are, however, but few routes on which wells do not occur 
within every thirty hours. 

" 11. Camels are employed with bottles (of akin or lea- 
ther) to carry the water which may be required. One 
camel is able to carry water for one hundred Frenchmen 
during a whole day. 
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12. We hare said, that Egypt is only the valley of the 
Nile ; that the noil of this valley was primitively the same 
as the surrounding Desert ; but the inundation of the Nile, 
and the slime which it lodges, have rendered the valley 
which it traverses one of the most fertile and populous 
districts in the world. 

" IS. The Nile increases in Messidor, and the founda- 
tion commences in Fructidor. Then the whole country is 
inundated ; communications are difficult. The villages are 
situated on heights of from 16 to 18 feet. A small cause- 
way sometimes serves to maintain a communication : more 
frequently there is nothing but a foot track. 

" 14. .The rising of the Nile becomes greater or less in 
proportion to the quantity of rain in Abyssinia : but the 
effects of the inundation depend still more on canals for 
irrigation. 

" 15. At present the Nile has only two branches— those 
of Rosetta^and Damietta. If these two mouths were closed 
ejs much as possible, the inundation would become greater, 
and the habitable country more considerable. 

" 16. If the canals were kept in good order, well con- 
trived, and more numerous, the water might be kept the 
whole year on the lands, and so increase both the valley and 
the soil for cultivation. In this manner, the Oases of 
Sonar kyyeh, and a portion of the Desert from Pelusium, 
were watered ; thejvhole of Bohahyreh, Maryoutt, and the 
provinces of Alexandria, were cultivated and rendered 
habitable. 

u 17. By a skilful system, the fruit of a good government, 
Egypt might acquire an increase of eight or nine hundred 
leagues souare. 

" la It is probable that the Nile has issued by the Dry 
River, (Bahun Belameh^) which from Fayoum passes 
through the middle of the Natron Lakes, and joins the sea 
beyond the Arab's tower. It appears that Maoris joined 
this branch of the Nile, and thus formed the celebrated 
lake of whose origin even Herodotus was ignorant. 

" 19. The government has more influence here on public 
property than anywhere else ; for, elsewhere, anarchy and 
tyranny have no influence on the progress of the seasons, 
and on rain. The land may be equally fertile in Egypt. 
A dyke not opened, a canal not repaired, may render a 
whole province desert : for seed-time, and all the produc- 
tions of the earth, are regulated by the date and magnitude 
of the inundations. 

"80. The government of Egypt having remained in the 
most careless hands tor a period of half a century, the 
co untry has annually disappeared in many places. The 
Desert has gained upon the valley, and has even formed 
sa n d- hill s on the very margin of the Nile. Seventy years ■ 
more of the same government as that of Ibrahim and Mou- 
nd-Bey, and Egvpt will have lost a third of its cultivated 
territory. It would be easy to prove that fifty years of such 
a government as that of France, England, Germany, or 
Italy, might probably triple the extent of cultivation, and 
number of inhabitants. Men would never be wanting for 
the soil thus gained or recovered, for they abound on every 
side both in Arabia and Africa. 

. "21. The Nile, from Assouan to eighty miles north- 
ward of Cairo, flows in a single bed. From the latter point, 
named the CW*-6c%, it forms the branches of Rosetta 
and Damietta. 

•* 22. The waters of the Damietta branch show an evi- 
dent tendency to flow into that of Rosetta. ~ It ought to be 
a principle in our administration to aid this tendency, which 
is for the advantage of Alexandria, and all the direct com- 
munications with Europe. 

m u 23. If the dyke at Fara-ou-Nyeh were cut, the pro- 
vince of Bohahyreh would gain two hundred villages, and 
that, with the canal which extends from Fayoum, would 
bring the inundation to the wall of Alexandria. This ope- 
ration would do most injury to the provinces of Scharky- 
yeh, Damietta, and Maussourah ; therefore it ought to be 
adjourned to a fit season for executing it. The design, 
however, should one day be carried into effect. 

••84. The canal which conveys tbe waters of the Nile 
from Ramahanyeh to Alexandria, ought to be deepened, so 
as to be navigable at all seasons of the year. Vessels of one 
hundred tons, will then be enabled to pass for six months 
yearly, from Alexandria to Cairo, without encountering 
any impediment. 

**ViA wor ' c » *° 1* undertaken at some period, will be 
to construct dykes, to dam up the two branches of the 
CowVbelly. By this means, the whole waters of the Nile 
may he thrown successively east and west, and thus the 
inu ndss i en may be o>ubled in extant 



" 26. During the inundation, the waters reach within 
forty miles of Suez. The remains of a canal are quite dis- 
tinct ; and there cannot be the least doubt, that boats may 
one day transport goods from Alexandria to Suez. 

" 27. We have said, that Egypt, properly speaking, was 
the valley of the Nile. A great part of the Deserts, which 
surround it, form, however, a part of Egypt, and in these 
Deserts there are oases, just as in the ocean there are 
islands. On the western side, the Deserts forming part 
of Egypt, extend ten or twelve days' -march from the 
waters of the Nile. The principal points are the three oases, 
Syrahs, and the Natron Lakes. The first oasis is distant 
about three days' journey from Syoutb. No water is to be 
found on this route. In this oasis are some palm-trees, 
several wells of bitter water, a portion of productive soil, 
and almost constantly malignant fevers. 

" 28. To proceed from Cairo to Tedigat, which is the 
first cultivated country, there are thirty days of Desert to 
be crossed : during live of these, no water is to be found. 

" 29. The Natrou Lakes are situated about twelve hours' 
march within the Desert of Tarranneh. Excellent springs 
are found there ; several Natron lakes ; and four Coptish 
monasteries. These monasteries are fortresses ; we have 
stationed there a Greek garrison, and several pieces of cannon. 
" 90. On the east, the Deserts which belong to Egypt 
extend to within a day's journey of El Arych, and beyond 
Tor aud Mount Sinai. Qnattyyeh is a species of oasis ; 
there are five or six hundred palm-trees, and water for six 
thousaud men, and one thousand horses: it is distant 
about fifteen miles from Salahyyeh. A little water is to 
be found in two different places on the route. We have 
established a fort of palm-trees in this important oasis. 

"31. From Qnattyyeh to El Arych, are sixty miles. 
El Arych is an oasis. There was on this spot a very beau- 
tiful village, which was demolished, and five or six thousand 
palm-trees, which we cut down. The abundance of water, 
and the quantity of materials, induced us to construct a 
fortification, which is already in a respectable state of de- 
fence. From El Arych to Gazah, are forty-five miles; 
water is found several times. The route leads by the vil- 
lage of Kan-you-Ness, (in Syria.) 

" 32. Tor and Mount Sinai are distant ten days' march 
from Cairo. The Arabs of Tor cultivate fruits, and make 
charcoal. They import grain from Cairo. Throughout 
the whole of this oasis there is water, very good, and in 
abundance. 

" S3. The population of all the Fellahs, or Arabs, who 
inhabit the oases, both of the eastern and western Desert, 
and not comprised in that of the fourteen provinces, does 
not amount to thirty thousand souls. 

" 34- The valley of the Nile is divided into Upper, Mid- 
dle, and Lower Egypt. Upper Erypt contains the pro- 
vinces of Dgirgeh, Manfelout, and Mynieh ; Middle com- 
prises those of Fayoum, Beni-Youcei, aud Cairo; Lower 
comprehends Bohahyreh, Alexandria, Rosetta, Garbyyeh, 
Menoufiyyeh, Maussourah, Damietta, Kalyeubieh, aud 
Scharkyyeh. 

" 85. The coast extends from Cape Durazzo to within a 
day's journey of El Arych. The first post where we have 
an establishment is at Marabout, six miles east of Alexan- 
dria. The harbours of Alexandria are defended by a great 
number of batteries aud forts, which, both by sea and land, 
place it in security against any attack. Fort Cretin is a 
model of fortification. Aboukir, situated thirteen miles 
from Alexandria, is a good roadstead. Lake Maad'yeh, 
into which formerly flowed that branch of the Nile, called 
the Canopii, extends to within three miles of Alexandria, 
six of Rosetta, and, on the south, reaches within three of 
Birket The Rosetta mouth has a bar, which is very dif- 
ficult to cross. From Rosetta to Bourlosh are fourteen 
miles. The Lake of Bourlosh contains about a hundred 
dgerms, and communicates with Mehel-el-Kebir by a canal. 
The embouchure of the lake forms a very good harbour, 
having from ten to twelve feet of water. The Damietta 
mouth is defended by Fort Lesbe. Lake Menzahleh, 
which extends to the ancient Pelusium, or, in other words, 
which is about seventy miles long, commences at little more 
than a mile from Damietta. This lake communicates with 
the sea in two places, namely, at Dybeh and Omm-Farege. 
There is a great quantity of craft upon the lake. The canal 
of Moso* disembogue* into this lake. Tineh, or the ancient 
Pelusium, is about twelve miles from Quattyyeb. We have 
already spoken of the route from Quattyyeh to El Arych. 
The coast is, throughout its whole extent, low and bad, 
with sand-bills extending three, and, in some places, from 
six to nine miles inland. 
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" 86. The population of Egypt is about two-and-a-half 
millions. The Arabs, domiciliated, and under the pro- 
tection of government in the different provinces, form a 
total of twelve thousand horsemen, and forty thousand in- 
fantry. There are about twenty-four thousand Copts, 
fifteen thousand Christians of Damascus, and six jhmifin^ 
Jews, 

" 37. The Porte had given up the government of Egypt 
to twenty-four Beys, of whom each had a military esta- 
blishment, more or less numerous. This establishment, or 
house, consisted of slaves from Georgia and Circassia, whom 
they purchased for from 3000 to 4300 francs a-head, (L.125 
to L.i 88, ) and brought up to a military life. There might 
have been against our army eight thousand Mamelukes on 
horseback, well mounted, well disciplined, well armed, and 
very brave, the property of the reigning Beys. Double 
that number may be reckoned for those who, descended 
from other Mamelukes, were established in the villages, or 
living in Cairo. 

" 38. The Pacha had no authority. He was changed 
every year, as also the Kadi-askier, whom the Porte sent 
from Constantinople. Throughout the rest of the empire 
were, besides, seven other auxiliary bodies. Of these, the 
chiefs were named the Seven Grand Odiag-lys. These 
bodies are so diminished by the war, that there now remain 
only about one thousand, old and infirm, without masters, 
and even attached to the French. 

" 39. The Sheriffs are the descendants of the tribe of the 
successors of Mahomet, or, to speak more correctly, the de- 
scendants of the. first conqueror**. They wear the green 
turban. The Ulemas are the men of law and the church, 
but who, in no respect, resemble our judges or priests. The 
chief of the Ulemas of Cairo is named Grand Sheik. He 
is held in the same veneration by the people as the cardinals 
were formerly in Europe. The Ulemas pronounce the 
prayers each in a mosque, which brings them some revenue, 
and great credit. The grand mosque of Cairo, called El 
Ashar, is large and beautiful, and has a great number of 
teachers and others attached to its service. Of these, there 
are twenty-four principals. 

(Here Bonaparte* Notes cease to be numbered.) 

u There are many coffee-houses in Cairo, where the in- 
habitants pass the greater part of the day in smoking : the 
poor and travellers lodge in the mosques during the night 
and in the heat. There are a great number of public baths, 
to which the women retort to bathe, and relate the news of 
the town. The mosques have endowments, much the same 
as wvvr those of our own churches. 

" The villages of Egypt are fiefs belonging to the prince 
who bestows them. In consequence of this, a cess is ex- 
acted, which the peasant is obliged to pay to the landholder. 
The peasants constitute real proprietors, since they are 
respected ; and, in the midst of all revolutions and over- 
turnings, the right of the peasant is never violated. Hence, 
there are, In Egypt, two classes of men, — the proprietors of 
the soil, that in, the peasants, and the proprietors of the 
fiefs, the feudatories, or seigneurs. 

" Two-thirds of the villages belong to Mamelukes, for 
the expenses of the administration. The tniri, properly so 
called, is an imposition, sufficiently moderate, being a kind 
of cess destined for the Ottoman lW. M 



A Letter to a Minister of State, respecting Taxes on 
Knowledge. (Not for Sale.) 

We have been highly delighted by a perusal of this 
sensible and well-timed pamphlet, which, although not 
printed for sale, has been, we believe, extensively circulated. 
Believing most firmly that man without knowledge is little 
better than a brute, and that half-learning only makes 
the animal within him more dangerous, we are friends 
to the most unlimited diffusion of knowledge. The author 
of these few pages demonstrates most satisfactorily *Vt 
the abolition of the stamp-duty on newspapers would in- 
crease the revenue, and diminish crime. The following 
passage shows his way of arguing the latter question, in 
a favourable point of view : 

" The most atrocious press which the public would en- 
dure, the most licentious publications (political) which the 
mats cQwmrdly really tear, and the moat courtly pretend to 
*<*r, never could bare produced « titkt of the amkehtf 



which ignorance has accomplished within the last three 
months, even had It admitted of no means of counteraction, 
and not, as is the case, contained within itself the means 
not only of counteraction, but of dispelling falsehood by the 
propagation of truth, and of leading even the meanest per- 
son in the kingdom to understand his own interest too well, 
and to respect himself and others too much, to commit the 
monstrous outrages which ignorance now commits. The 
stamp duties, and other restrictive laws, have confined the 
actually cheap publications to two descriptions of persons, 
namely, religious tract societies, and those who set the lawi 
at defiance. 

" The first description of persons have distributed millions 
of tracts, from which no good has resulted, and from which 
no good can result. Their tracts are nearly all of them 
dogmatical, containing much more in the style of command 
than persuasion ; even the foolish stories they tell are in 
such had taste, that the mean cant is seen through ; and so 
little, indeed, do the distributors of tracts understand the 
people, that both the matter and the manner of their pub- 
lications are better calculated to do mischief than service. 
All their distributions have not prevented the burnings ; 
and it is Questionable whether they may not In some degree 
have tended to produce them. Cant and command will 
produce no good effects on the poorer sort of people ; they 
want facts, useful facta, plainly set forth with clear and 
short expositions ; but these, whilst the law remains as it 
is, thev cannot have. 

" They who would willingly assist to teach the people, 
will not break the laws, nor In any way subject themselves 
to the consequences of breaking the laws ; and thus it has 
become impossible for them to teach the people. 

44 I have mentioned the twopenny-halfpenny tract which 
the commissioners of stamps extinguished. I will now 
advert to another, to show the evu consequences of the 
power they possess. A respectable person published a tract 
weekly, called ' The Harlequin.' It related solely to the 
theatres, and was sold for twopence. Nothing could be so 
harmless as this tract ; but it gave the purchasers * informa- 
tion' and ' intelligence,' matters forbidden by the act ; and 
the commissioners of stamps put their interdict upon it, as 
the number I enclose to you will show. The commissioners 
have a power denied to the king, a dispensing power; they 
may permit or even authorize publications, or they may ex- 
tinguish them. No one, except Parliament, can call them 
to account for auy thing of this kind, and even Parliament 
has not the power to control them, without passing a new 
act for the purpose. 

" The second description of p er so ns — they who violate 
the laws— are, with some few exceptions, unprincipled and 
ill-informed. Most of their publications inculcate the 
grossest errors, and can do nothing but mischief; and some 
are intended solely for this purpose. The misfortune is, 
that multitudes of persons see no other poblioatioae ; they 
know that they are published in defiance of the law ; they 
cherish them, because they think the law intends to with- 
hold useful information from them. They confide in the 
evil notions they propagate ; and, as they never see any 
thing which contradicts the assertions, or explains the erro- 
neous statements contained in these papers, they necessarily 
receive them as sacred truths. This is a lamentable state 
of things ; yet all the evils I have noticed would be at once 
mitigated, and at no very distant period be removed, if the 
stamp duty be taken off newspapers. " 

Before quitting this subject, we wish to draw the 
attention of the writer of this passage to a matter of vast 
consequence to literature — the manner in which the proof 
sheets of works, passing through the press, are forwarded 
by post If the proofs are enclosed in an envelope, they 
are charged double, sometimes more- Publishers am m 
the habit, therefore, of writing the address upon the 
printed sheet. Again, if the whole of the matter to be 
contained in a sheet be not sent to the author at ens 
time, a delay at press, in many cases highly Injurious, 
necessarily occurs. Publishers are thus compelled to 
cover the whole sheet with printing, and, coosequently, 
it is with the utmost difficulty that the address can he 
added. The want of an envelope also renders H un- 
avoidable that the Post Office marking covers the printing, 
sometimes even the corrections, which are thus rendered 
unintelligible. We would suggest, as a remedy for this, 
that author's proofs should be allowed the same privQsge 
wita newtpapn, Thansen liberty to print 
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blank cover, would be a great nocommoiiatiun 1 



SAclchcfroi. Vnrtian ITtrtory. Volume Firel. (Bern 
Uluuie :.X. of the Family Library.) Londot 



The announcement in the advertisement prefixed tn 
this work, that Ita materials liare been gleaned cbicflj 
from the works of Sismondi and Dnru, qualifled ns It is by 
the iwrlion, that tbe original authorities have uniform I) 
been consulted, was a sufficient warning that we were 
n« to expect a just ornec-uratc political historyof Venice. 
The hook is, however, graceful and amusing. We am 
recommend it to such or our readers as require no more 
inforcnition than i« compatible with amusement. The 
narrative of the romantic adventure* of France**. No- 
velin, while flying from Visconti Galeuzo, ia a Mr spe- 
cimen of its contents. 

" Some Florentine merchants iu Asti assisted him in 
■■rrMlatlng with the authorities or their capital; ami, all 
thing, being fiivoursbly arranged for his flight, he asked a 
guide, and an escort fmm tke> governor, in whom he reposed 
entire confidence ; .it the m. time giving out that It w« 
his Intention, in company with hi* lady, to satisfy a row 
"V ■ pilgrimage to the shrine of St Antonio at Vienue. To 
that town, accordingly, be hastened with the utmost speed, 
sad passed an through Avignon to Marseille*. Jtcceivlng 



foot. At break of day, exhausted be hunger and fatigue, 
they procured some I'nnd Irani ,1 neighbouring collage : ami 
while some shared (hi. homely fare, the othcra kept guard 
among the surrounding trees. While thus occupied, a 
stranger appruarhed, and eunniring for the Lord of Padua, 
in tbenameof Donnii, liin chief fiiend at Florence, produ- 
witb which Carrara had furnished fab 



hiso. 






-islied of the good faith of the messenger, nceom- 

Snicd him on board :i vessel in wailing tn convey tbotii to 
enoa. On their |.aivage, once again they eneountared a 
storm; and, being driven into savona, they had lauded, and 
were prepariug lor refresh merit, when an express from the 



"iltlf.genne lbs! il- .(...., ..f ,1.., 



was unfavourable for a voyage ; the lady Taddea was tar 
advanced In pregnancy ; andthe violence of the eqainnctial 
pies apomS her to so great suffering, that she carnestly 
loiplored to pursue her jnumcy by land. The affection of 
rraucesco could not resist this appeal, although he well 
knew the additional peril to which consent exposed him. 
Disembarking, therefore, with only two attendant*, he or- 
dered tbe master or the vessel to proceed slowly along the 
coast ; and, having hired an aw, nn which the Lady Tadden 
tvss placed, himself befauj on Rait, they sdvaiiced Tor two 
days through a difficult ruid intricate ranutry, chiefly occn. 
piedbyGhlbelinsamldependetilsof ViseonK. At Premm. 
they again went ' 



them to hasten from the coast, which sv 

ivnn Galeazxn'e emissaries. Without food or repose, 
ey hurried bark to their ship ; and, in the morning, ha- 
ng entered Genua, in the disguise of German pilgrims, 
■■y concealed themselves awhile iu a uioan inn, and then 
led from Capuna to Moncione. Here, while refreshing 
emaelves, they were alarmed by the arrival of a courier 
prepare niurters foroneof GaleaMo'aoflirers, who, with 
ronpof forty men, was on his route to Pisa. A thicket 
shelter till this company bad passed by; and 
cheered the drooping spirits of his lady, by 
ring her that certain succour was at hand; that he had 
nrd a friend at Pisa, deeply indebted to his house, of 

*i ; and that every moment horses might be ex- 

ieir eonvuyancc. I'letro Gambncorta, ho added, 
tlf in exile and distress, had found protection 
trom fruncesco Vecchio, and an asylum in i'udua ; whence, 
after a long abode, through the influence of the same prince, 
he was enabled to return to his native city, laden with 
wealth mid honours. Suircely were these words uttered, 
when the hope whleh they bin] kindled in Taddea was fa- 
mily extinguished by the return of the messenger with ex- 
nura from (iambarortn ; he dared not furnish horses [ ha 
dared not permit Carrara's entrance Into Pisa; the blood. 
hounds of Visconti had been slipped, the cry waa up, and 
already they were trucking the fugitives. 
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escaped Carrara, — ' God will restore us— we must struggle 
with misfortune !' was his sole comment. lie raised the 
lifeless Taddea, who hod lieeu ovrr|«iwered by the uuex- 
pccteil disappointment, and entering Pisa with his Ploren- 
"'"" guide, regardless iii'sil personal haxard, pr->rured a horsa 
some food, and returned wiih them to bis lady. A 
wretched stable Iu the worst inn, without the walls of Ca- 



lgaln went on board, and, after encountering a hrnvv w ™hshed stable in the worst inn, without the walls of Ce- 
pasnng Nice and Monaco, they arrived at Torbiu I ,,m "' »™ l,H! ' 1 ' rA '"'- r lul ' *" "W 1 * I Jl " 1 D"»s*l| who had 
, when preparing to repose themselves iu the town J" ln ™ '<< ria ' ™ Florentine, and the rest of the company, 
were Informed that tbe Cbatcluin was n creature of "•"'■n'""' 'be door, while the siguiir and Tmidra threw 



nthey 



the night tn a ruined churcfi on the beach. 
arose ft) the morning, sleepless and h.irssse 
appeanuice of the sea forbade re-embarkation, ann tnry 
again commenced a long day's march to Ventimiglia. 
Ia that town, their party, idthough small, excited attention 
and curiosity ; and it was reported to the Poieda, by the 
busy suspicions of tlie peasants, that a man with four com- 
panion*, tiro of them women, liad arrived at tbe OjtfVrni 
beyond the gate; thatonenf the women, by her demennnur, 
seas manifestly a petsonage of high station; and that, judg- 
ing by those who surrounded her, there ronid be little doubt 
it sraa a ease of forcible abduction. The magistrate, de- 
ceived by these representations, dispatched an officer with 
ten soldiers, to bring the travellers before him. Francesco, 
when they overtook him, fought his way to the shore, snd 
succeeded iu getting his lady and her attendants on ship- 
board j but he himself, being last, was overpowered and 
taken prisoner. The officer charged the captain of the vessel i 
not to sail, as he valued his life; and demanded tbe 
of his prisoner. When informed that 



.__.. within. But, iu the dead ol 

night, an unknown person knurked Imidlv at the inn, and 
demanded the Signor Francesco da Curraru. ■ I am he,* 
replied Donatl, wiih nmlr promptitude, as yet Ignorant of 
the enquierr's object. It ivusannweuger from Gaiubacorta, 
bringing an isxplanatory tetter, horses, and a few necessaries 
for the. road, and rammendlnjf tbe travellers to tbe strict 
attention of the host. In ennsrquruee of these injunctions, 
they srerc at length admitted within the house, and, furtb* 
tint night since her departure from Asli, Taddea enjoyed 
In, ..r a I-..I n.. ii.- c..ii«. ..:..„ 



n lux 



ry of a bed. On tbe following 



The TbuVti'm. A Tale. 
rian Tnles," it In thre 
burn and Bcntley. 1831. 

Tins is a tale of the fortunes of persons, imaginary and 
the late Lord"''™ 1 ' * min * ' he p "'"" i uf lh ' Fmcb '*•"■'"«'"■. »nd 



ound their I ; 



.i. that d 



of Padits, he ordered his men tc full ™.. . ,,„„ , 

artoa; and, advancing with an air of respect, proffered obe- between fact and tic 
aamce, and asked pardon ; Hiding, tbat he waa a Gurlph, derive considerable effect 
and had once served the House of Padua. On receiving events with which they at 

Ui» Morance, Francesco > requested that he might be escort- any merit of their - 

ed to the castle, where the rndctta, having listened to his - 
explanation, supplied him with provisions, and re-conducted 
him to his ship. 

"A favourable wind bore the fugitives rapi " 
territury of the Marquis of Carrriro. To wan 

they asa?- "--■*-" -.J — 

satdoH 



irical 

oven, independent of 

ifer much additional 

interest on the times of which they treat. There ure 

but few who, like Scott, have been able fully to repay 

what they have borrowed from history, by shedding back, 

the halo of his genius over its scenes, uult* 



..._ r , _j3, i dering them doubly interest™ j. !SoT,\ri!K«A, «oa& ■*« 

to hasten throagli ■ district In wbirJi tbty were , exciting horron ofrne, ¥rc\ic_rt rXtrtoYuSuso, *-- '" *"" 
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Hon well add any thing: surpassing the reality. " The 
Tuilerioe" abounds, u might be expected, with incident* 
of painful interest. Mobs, maesneree, flight*, prison* 
scenes, and executions, are ita staple commodities. Man)' 
of tba conversational parta art characteristic enough, and 
•Curtained with spirit ; and we are occasionally brought 
into contact with some of the far-famed personage* of the 
Revolution, who generally apeak like themselves. 



England, nor with the Episcopal Church in Scotland-— 
Mr Ramsay vindicates, with much spirit, the Scnttiah 
Episcopal Church from the vulgar charge of " Popery," 
which ii so frequently attached to that venerable and 



Th: Good Servant, and other Tracts ; or, Example* and 
Warnings fir Persons in Humble Life. Edinburgh : 
Waugh and Innes. London : Whit taker and Co. 

1831. 

Muck harm must necessarily remit from many of 
those publications of the present day, which ale profess 
ediy written for regenerating our hearts and reforming ou 
morals. How much of nationality, silly conceit, impu 
dent epecnLation, and shallow sentimentalinn, have beet 
engendered by the trash of religious novels, and miracle 
propounding tracts, with which the counters of our biblio- 
poles are at present aorely burdened and oppressed ! Of 
the ferment and the fester that have thus been produced, 
it would be easy for u* to direct the notice of our readers 
to many proofs. We could almost wish to ace a police 
esta b lished, by which our literary market places might 
be purged from such unsavoury commodities. 

But whilst we go thus far, deploring the mischief 
which visionaries and sentimentalists are occasioning to 
the public taste, and to the cause which they fancy they 
are doing so much to uphold and advance by their crude 
and flippant productions ; we still cherish the opinion, 
that notion is not necessarily an unsafe or unwarranted 
vehicle for Introducing morality and religion into the 
heart of man. The little work, the tltleof which standi 
at the head of these remarks, will bear us out in the 
opinion we have just expressed. " The Good Servant, 
or Examples and Warnings for Humble Life," we know 
to be a work of female authorship. Ita title, and tba 
subjects of the Jiff-rent moral sketches of which it Con- 
sists—Filial Affection, the Sabbath, Pilfering, Vanity, 
Diaaipation, Sic— show its design and tendency. The 
author has it simply in view to inspire her reader with a 
hatred of the vice which she depicts, and a lovo of the 
opposite virtue. The execution of her task is akilfuL A 
plain and brief statement of the moral question la first 
advanced, and there is then just ao much of narrative as to 
embody the principles which the introduction to each story 
lays down. There La no wrought-up story, and butjuat 
enough of character to give personification to the abstract 
principles she has previously laid down, and no mora 
da-elopement of these than what coincides with the illus- 
tration of them, which otherwise it would have been 
necessary to give lu a didactic form. It Is on this 
ground, aa presenting the public with a aerie* of simple 
and moat effective parables for the benefit of that claasa 
of society which has hitherto been unprovided with 
such instruction, that we recommend our author and her 
work. We believe it to be the production of an inexpe- 
rienced author, and are glad to recognise in It delicacy of 
thought, justness and generosity of sentiment, a fervour 
of style, and often a poetical energy and beauty of lan- 
guage, which belong not to minds of every.day mould. 



Heath's Historical Illustrations to the Novell, Tales, ami 
Romance* by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. From original 
Designs by the most eminent Artists. Engraved by 
Charles Heath, &c Ac. II. Rob Roy. London. 
Jennings and Chaplin. 1831. 



The Siege of Constantinople, in Toree Cantos, with Other 
Poem*. By Nicholas Micliell. Bvo. Pp. 60. Lon- 
don. Smith and Elder. 1831. 
W> have m 



a worse poetry than t Ms- 



ad better. 



Court de. Literature Franca*** ; or a Course of Lessons 
» French Literature. Being a Ounce Collection of 
Amusing and Instructive Piece* in Prose and Vent. 
Selected from tie Writings of the Most Celebrated 
French Author*. By J. Rowbotbam. London. W. 
Joy. 1831. 
A judicious and elegant selection. 



Guy's Geographic Antique. ; or, School Treatise on 
Ancient Geography, upon a rid plan. By Joseph 
Guy, Jun. London. W.Joy. 1831. 
A useful book for elementary school*. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A Few Observations on the Union of Professing Episco- 
palians in Scotland with the Scottish Episcopal Church, 



. Ramsay, B.A., 
lhapet, Edinburgh. 



respectfully addressed to th* Congregation of St Peter'* 

Chapel in Montrose. By E. B. Ramsay, B.A. 

F.R.S.E., Minister of St John's ~ 

Edinburgh. Waugh and Innes. 

This la a well-written pamphlet, by our esteemed and 
iroaeac townsman, pointing oat, in clear and forcible 
**"> tMc incontiwtency of m aragrefatfen of avowed 



ON BACHELORS. 
Maxy are the roads that lead to the same end. It is 
inconceivable the variety of causes which serve equally 
well to produce that strangest of all phenomena — an old 
bachelor. Let me recall the histories of some of my 
contemporaries. 

K — was the son ofarespectable shopkeeper in . When 

a boy he wu alike remarkable for something odd and awk- 
ward In his gait, and fore gentle Imperturbable disposition. 
He was the favourite of all the old folks, for ba was always 
obliging, even to blundering. K — was sent, not very 
early In life, to a rich relation in London, who promised 
to "make a man of hhn." By Us protector he was kept 
several years In the South of France, to learn thoroughly 
the mysteries of the branch of mercantile busiDeas in 
which he waa afterwards to be engaged. He has since 
resided constantly in London. He has became native to 
tbe element. No one who see* hhn could fancy that ba 
once spoke broad Scotch, or saw the waters of tbe Ga- 
ronne sparkle in tbe sun. He speak* pure, though net 
offensive, cockney ; in neat and precise In his dresa and 
manners ; knows no more of the country than if he had 
never been out of hearing of Bow-bell. During his 
annual 'sail round the coast of Kent, or his rare visits to 
his relations north of tbe Tweed, be la incessant and 
childish in his enquiries. There is something so Infan- 
tile in bis tone of conversation, no one could suspect him 
of being — what he really la — one of tbe moat acute and 
correct merchants upon 'Change. He is oonrteon* and 
gentle to all, but cares for nobody ; and in return, every 
1 body likes, but nobody loves him. I do not believe that 
I ha ever felt more for a woman than he does for tbe whole 
I human race — a general complacency. He ha* no motive 
, to many ; besides, it would put bin out cf hi* way. 
K— w*» bom a bachelor. 
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Y — whs a being of a very different character. He was 
of low stature, but firmly and compactly built ; had been 
a soldier in his youth ; and mixed with the best society. 
His character was decided and energetic, without being 
in the least degree harsh or obtrusive. He had raised 
himself (in fortune — for he was of good family) more by 
baring " assumed desert," and never having allowed ad- 
vancement to pass by him for any slackness in laying claim 
to it, than by the possession of positive high talent. He 
was the reverse of K — , for he did not live a moment, 
from the time that he passed the age of boyhood, with- 
out being in love. I do not mean that he was distinctly 
in love at all times with a definite individual. With him 
it was a sort of latent love, (akin to the latent caloric of 
chemists,) lurking in hi* constitution, and ready to be 
drawn out by the first pair of sparkling eyes he encoun- 
tered. The consequence was, that although almost every 
woman could attract, none could retain him. During 
absence, her image faded away, or was displaced by a 
new corner. He came into disrepute as an inconstant — 
a flirt, They did him wrong. His discourse to ladies 
was unconsciously and necessarily passionate — it was an 
unavoidable overflowing of bis soul which sought an 
object, and was indifferent to the individual. He had 
read novels In his youth, (who has not ?) and believed, 
when he first became aware of this tendency of his na- 
ture, that he was in love deeply, desperately, and for 
ever. His first six changes were not sufficient to open 
his eyes. . He believed each in succession to be an attach- 
ment, taxed himself with being fickle, grew sullen, un- 
comfortable, and dissatisfied with himself. But longer 
experience opened his eyes. He saw his fate, and con- 
tinued to flirt away with a light heart, and passionate 
sighs, till the end of life — at least, till his years made 
him no longer listened to ; although even then he could 
not get rid of the habit. They called him a jilt and 
heartless. It was false. Never did there exist a more 
gen er ou s and constant friend — and I have approved it. 
But his nature was alike incapable of refraining from 
love, or fixing an attachment. 

These two were happy ; but poor G.'s was a melancholy 
fate. To a tolerable figure he united the most daring and 
lofty genius. He was not of low birth, but his parents had 
died while he was yet an infant, leaving him dependent. 
He was used, on the whole, not unkindly, but was fre- 
quently reminded of his situation. He had no compa- 
nions of his own age, and the respectful distance he was 
taught to keep, engendered shyness and restraint. The 
excellent education bestowed upon him, while it strength- 
ened all his powers, and purified all his feelings, left him 
awkward and helpless in society. . He was in due time 
thrown upon the world to support himself by his own 
exertions. At this period he was brought frequently 
into the society of a lady of birth, beauty, fortune, and 
accomplishments. He loved her. He lay under, pecu- 
liar obligations to her family ; and even bad his shyness 
allowed him, he would have deemed it sacrilege, to seek 
her lore. He followed her as a shadow, nursing a pas- 
sion which he felt must consume him. She knew it not, 
and in time wedded with another. For a time he was 
bowed down, helpless and unconscious. But his was not 
a spirit to yield to misfortuns. He roused himself from his 
despondency. He tried to resume his studies — in vain; 
there was the thought of lost happiness grinning at him 
from every page— interposing, like a dark cloud, between 
his eye and the paper. He sought refuge in dissipation. 
Ton would have thought hida the most reckless and cal- 
lous of the lost revellers with whom he herded. But 
tins was empty boasting — within he was unchanged 
and miserable. He grappled with public business, and 
there he at last struggled into repose. I knew him in 
the decline of life. He was looked up to as one of the 
asset able and honest of our statesmen—but as a man of 
iron. The duties of office had brought me into a long 
and dote connexion with him More I discovered hit 



secret. A sneer at his beartlessness in the course of an 
angry discussion, caused him to burst out into a passion- 
ate and abrupt narrative of his late. He writhed as each 
recollection of his former life flashed with an electric jar 
across his mind, and remained at last like one who has 
been struck senseless by the lightning. He has gone to 
his grave full of years and honours— the universal voice 
of a country has declared him ber proudest boast. But 
he died with the consciousness that he had lived in vain. 
For myself — but though I prattle of the secrets of 
others, I can keep my own. 

An Old Bachelo*. 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT PERSONS 

OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

No. III. 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 

Little or nothing is known of the youth of Drake* 
Laying aside Camden's romantic story of his early career, 
the most probable account is, that he was the son of 
a poor sailor, and born in the year 1545, near Tavistock, 
in Devonshire. He was the eldest of twelve brothers. 
During his youth, he resided with, and was educated by, 
Sir John Hawkins, who was his near relative, and from 
whose attention it is most likely that he obtained the first 
rudiments of nautical knowledge. 

In the year 1563, he is found In the capacity of purser 
on board a vessel trading to Biscay ; in 1565, we find 
him engaged in a voyage to Guinea ; and in 1567, at the 
age of twenty-two, whilst in the company of Sir John 
Hawkins, at the harbour of St John de Ulloa, in the Gulf 
of Mexico, we find him made captain as a requital for his 
gallant behaviour in repulsing the Spaniards, who at- 
tempted to massacre the crews of the English fleet In that 
harbour. On his return home, he made the rather start- 
ling proposal of enriching himself and the nation at the 
expense of the Spanish king's subjects; and the only 
vindication he could offer for such an infringement of 
rights, was, that as the Spanish people had on a previous 
occasion plundered him, so he might in his turn take any 
satisfaction he could obtain. However unjust such a 
doctrine may appear in the present day, it was univer- 
sally adopted by his contemporaries, and many volunteered 
to co-operate, without having even his excuse. In the 
year 1570, Captain Drake undertook an expedition in 
two vessels, which he resumed the following year with 
only one ; and, by picking up every Spanish ship that 
fell In his track, he is reported to have returned rich. If 
he did, he employed these riches In the public service, for 
in 1572, he and his brother John Drake sailed, with two 
ships and a force consisting only of twenty-three men, 
for New Spain, where he attacked and took Nombre de 
Dios by storm, though dangerously wounded in the action. 
He next attempted to intercept the mules bearing silver 
from Vera Cruz to Nombre de Dios, in which he failed, 
owing to the carelessness of a drunken sailor. Even this 
expedition, however, was not entirely fruitless, for he fell 
in by accident with a train of fifty mules burdened with 
plate, which of course were plundered. 

On his return to England, he fitted out three frigates, 
volunteered his services to Walter, Earl of Essex— father 
of the unfortunate Earl who was beheaded-— and sailed 
with him to Ireland. On the death of this nobleman, 
he returned to England, where, coming under the notice 
of Sir Christopher Hatton, vice-chamberlain to Queen 
Elizabeth, he was by him introduced to her majesty, 
and thus obtained an opportunity of suggesting a scheme 
— which seems to have occupied his mind so early as his 
visit to New Spain — of passing to the South Seas through 
the Straits of Magellan. His leavm^ Rui}axA \» rorrf 
this scheme into effect, waa tYie ^x\n»x^ cams* «fc\ Y£ia>**- 
cumuavigeJdDg the i«Vut *** ^»^ *» "&**&*«** 
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had ever previously accomplished, which is, of Itself, 
sufficient to throw mi undying lustre round hie name. 

On the J 3th December, 1577, be put to tea, and, after 
running along the roast of Brazil, and entering the Rio 
de la Plata, be panned the Strait* of Magellan, and entered 
the South Sean on the 25th September of the ensuing 
year, where he seized and plundered every Spanish ship 
he met. Kunning up the coast of North America to the 
48th degree, he endeavoured to discover a passage home 
by the north of California; but, disappointed in this 
attempt, he landed, and railed the country New Albion, 
taking possession of it in the name of Queen Elizabeth. 
On the <£Oth September, 1579, he again set out for 
England ; but his was too revile** a spirit to bear the 
sameness of retracing his steps, and, instead of passing 
home by the straits, he steered for the Moluccas. One 
reason for this passage was, bin fear of being attacked by 
the Spaniard* while returning by the American coast, 
and also th* violent storms which are so prevalent in the 
southern seas at a late season. In November, he came 
in sight of the islands above mentioned. On the 10th 
December, he made Celebes, where his ships ran among 
rocks, and only got clear with great exertions. After 
touching at Java, and doubling the Cape of Good Hope, 
he watered on the coast of Guinea, and, on the 25th 
of September, arrived in Plymouth, making, in whole, a 
voyage of two years and nine months. 

On his return to England, he did not meet with that 
reception which his great services led him to expect. 
Whilst some applauded his actions, others considered him 
as little better than a pirate. Majesty itself seemed to 
have been at a loss for some time into which scale she 
would throw her preponderating weight ; for it is not 
until the following spring we see Qneen Elizabeth coun- 
tenancing Captain Drake, by visiting him on board his 
own ship, on which occasion she conferred the honour of 
knighthood upon him, at the same time applauding his 
achievements, and commanding his ship to be kept as a 
monument of his own and his country's glory. 

In 1.585, he commanded an expedition to the West 
Indies, and captured several Spanish towns. In 1597, 
when Philip of Spain was concentrating all his naval 
force, in order to form the Armada, Sir Francis Drake 
wan sent to scour the narrow seas. He proceeded as far as 
Lisbon, where, learning that a large fleet was detained in 
the Bay of Cadis, on its way to join the Armada, he 
determined to attack it. Entering the harbour, he de- 
stroyed and burned the greater part of the shipping. 
Proceeding thence to Cape St Vincent, he destroyed all 
the ships on the coast; he also challenged the Marquis of 
Santa Cruz, who lay with a large fleet close by the land, 
to stand out to sea and fight him, but the marquis was 
too cautious. The same year we And him as persevering 
on land as at sea, for he proposed and executed a plan for 
conducting a stream in a direct line to Plymouth, by 
a course of eight miles, which had originally taken a 
circuitous route of twenty. In the succeeding year 
he wan appointed vice-admiral of the fleet prepared to 
resist the Spanish Armada, where he acted with his 
former courage, and had the good fortune to capture 
a galleon, commanded by Don Pedro de Valdez, which 
had on board the greatest part of the money In the 
fleet. He was next year appointed joint commander 
with Sir John Norris, of an expedition to Portugal, in- 
tended to restore Don Antonio, king of that country. A 
quarrel took place between Sir John, who commanded 
the land forces, and the admiral ; the former wishing to 
land the troops at the. Groyne, whilst Sir Francis main- 
tained that sailing direct to Lisbon was the only means 
at ali likely to restore the sovereign of Portugal. Un- 
fortunately, Sir John Norris carried his point ; the 
troops were landed, and lost so much time, that when 
they came before Lisbon, they found the Spaniards fully 
prepared to receive tbem. Drake attempted to compen- 
^^v/I^MUjrJahJtpow^ibrthlBii^hu^hywojpi^ 



the roast, and capturing sixty sail of ships, laden with 
ammunition and supplies of corn, and 150 pieces of 
cannon. 

His next service, which proved fatal to him, was per- 
formed in company with Sir John Hawkins — the expe- 
dition against Xombre de Dios. The Spaniards, having 
this time got the start of the English, arrived unchallenged 
In Spain, with the exception of one vessel, which had 
sustained some injury, ami was detained at Port Rico. 
The admirals, Instead of capturing it, made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the Canaries, and afterwards put in to 
Dominica, where they spent too much time in refitting; 
for, when they returned, they found their intended prize 
borne away under a strong convoy ; and one of Sir John 
Hawkins's ships, falling out of her.course, was taken by 
the Spanish fleet. This cross-grained accident is said to 
have grieved that commander so much, as to cause his 
death in a few hours. The day following his death, 
Drake made a desperate attack upon Porto Rico, in which 
he gained little advantage. He next steered to the Spa- 
nish main, took the town Rio de la Haeha, burned Santa 
Martha, and finally attacked Nombre de Dios, which 
shared the same fate. It was here, from fatigue and 
over-exertion of a body unable to support the toils imposed 
on It by the mind, that Sir Francis Drake caught a lin- 
gering fever, which proved fatal on the 28th January, 
1504. Thus ended the career of one of the greatest men 
of an age distinguished for great men. In person. Sir 
Francis Drake was of a low, robust stature, firmly knit, 
of a fair complexion, with large clear eyes, and a fresh 
and cheerful countenance. 



THE WALCHEREX EXPEDITION. 
By a Medical Officer, 

THE LANDING. 

The morning of the 7th of August found us still at 
anchor with the rest of the fleet. The forenoon was 
spent in eyeing anxiously the banks of the island , which 
were beautifully wooded. Some strong batteries were 
seen near us. Near one of them we observed several 
caps — probably of some brave fellows who had died attack- 
ing or defending it. At one o'clock, the master of the tran- 
sport came on board, with the information that we were 
to proceed to the Island of South Beveland. In less 
than a quarter of an hour, we were under weigh, and 
standing up the river, passing every moment numerous 
vessels with or without troops. The banks on either side 
were neatly formed of piles of cut turf. About three 
o'clock we anchored off the village of Armuyden. 

In the course of the evening I landed, in company 
with some of the officers. The first place we came to 
was a farm-house, where we purchased some milk. 
Both interior and exterior displayed the greatest possible 
cleanliness, order, and precise neatness — the result, evi- 
dently, of the most assiduous industry. The fields ia 
the neighbourhood were banked and drained — covered 
with rich pasturages, intermingled with excellent crops 
of wheat. The grain was evidently over-ripe. The 
neighbourhood of war seemed to have slackened the 
industry of the peasants. Altogether, the island, although 
flat in the extreme, po sse ssed considerable beauty and 
richness, enhanced, no doubt, in our eyes, by the contrast 
it afforded to the dull expanse of water and sand-banks, 
within which we had for some time been confined. 

In the village of Armuyden, every shop and the lowest 
house exhibited the same picture of cleanliness which I 
have attempted to describe above. Every thing seemed 
to have a place, and to be kept in it. The people wen 
civil, but did not fail, on that account, to take ample 
advantage of our ignorance, and the difference of our 
coin, which they received reluctantly, and much below 
lift vsjhw. Tne finally groups reminded u# forcibly of 
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the old Flemish pictur e* t ime has changed the people 
a* little as the fruits and trees around them. The 
women exhibited a prodigious a potteriori develope- 
ment, produced by immense piles of petticoats, and ren- 
dered more conspicuous by the immense length and 
straightness of their waists. The poorest of them wore 
brooches and ear-rings of gold, ostentatiously displayed, 
although the ears themselves were carefully concealed 
under their close caps. The most ludicrous part of the 
scene was the appearance of the children. The girls 
were equipped exactly like the women, the boys like the 
men. Many of the latter, with huge hats on their heads, 
and pipes iu their mouths, strutted about with all the 
gravity of Lilliputian burgomasters. 

We learned from an officer of the Commissariat, whom 
we met in the Tillage, thai no offensive measures had 
been commenced against flushing beyond the construction 
of some batteries. Several sorties had been made on the 
part of the enemy, with a view to interrupt and destroy 
the works. He represented the loss sustained at landing 
upon Walcheren as trifling. At nightfall, we returned 
to the ship, Antfeus-like, refreshed by having again come 
in contact with mother Earth. 

Next day we landed again upon another foraging ex- 
pedition. All things presented themselves to ns in pre- 
cisely the same light that they did the day before, and 
would have done so in that changeless country had we 
continued to revisit them daily for years. The men 
were stout, and several of them gsod-looking— more so 
than the fair sex, who had an unwieldy and deformed 
appearance beneath their sevenfold petticoats. My idea 
of their cleanliness was increased by my inspection of 
the poorest houses, many of which I purposely entered. 
I felt myself, however reluctantly, obliged to confess that 
the lower classes appeared in every respect more com- 
fortable than those of my native country. They were 
more industrious, with more method and order; and, 
what was of great importance, were infinitely more sober. 
The over-ripeness of the crops was the only symptom of 
the stagnation of labour. In every other respect they 
were going about their business, with as much phlegm as 
if they had not been aware that two mighty nations were 
among them about to join battle for the mastery of their 
land. With us, their invaders, they used no ceremony, 
fleecing us with the utmost license of extortion. Indeed, 
by their manner of treating us, you might have fancied 
we had only come down for a season's plucking at some 
fashionable watering-place. If we may credit reports, 
the French did not understand this styls of joking. 

All this while we were, although in the very centre of 
military operations, entirely ignorant of what was going 
on around us. We learned from rumour that a land- 
ing had been effected at Den Haak with little loss— that 
Middlohorg, the capital of Walcheren, had submitted 
without a struggle — that old Mouuet, the commander of 
Flushing, when summoned, had declared his intention- of 
burying himself and his army under its ruins— ^that our 
staff corps were near us preparing fascines to be sent to 
flushing, while the garrison of that town had made a 
sortie open our works, in which they were repulsed with 
less and that the Duke of Dantzig was at Antwerp 
with an army of observation. These reports proved 
afterwards to have been tolerably near the truth, but our 
uncertainty, in the meanwhile, kept us fretful and un- 
easy. 

We learned this day, that the morrow had bean ixed 
far our disembarkation, hut no particulars. At ten 
o'clock evening, the ship moved up towards our landing 
point, hut still no precise orders had been received. Our 
colonel bad been sailing through the whole squadron, but 
had not been aUe to find any thing like a general officer 
from whom he might have received orders or advice. 

The morning of the 9th was a morning of much bustle. 
It wna uncommonly fine, the afar mild, the sky u n cl on d 
ed, the water like a mirror. The hanks, and gcm j ral 



appearance of the shore, were promising. The British 
uniform was seen here and there among the trees. Boats 
were putting off from some of the ships with soldiers in 
them. Horses were hoisting out of some transports— 
which had been run aground to enable them to reach the 
shore mote easily — swimming, or struggling in the mud 
which lay between the vessels and the green banks. The 
men of those regiments which had received no orders to 
disembark, embraced the opportunity of purifying them- 
selves, and the water around us was filled with bather* 
and swimmers, vying with each other in feats of activity. 
At last, the order that our regiment should disembark 
immediately, arrived, and was joyfully obeyed. It fell to 
my lot to go round the various transports, on board of 
which our regiment had been embarked, in order to col- 
lect the sick left behind into one ship. I was thus the? 
last to get on shore ; my adventures upon reaching It 
shall be narrated in my next communication. 



"THE TRADE" IN THE TWELFTH, THIRTEENTH. 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES. 

Every reader of a Literary Journal must be aware 
that there is only one " Trade" In the world — that which 
deals in his favourite delicacies, books. To us it appears 
strange, that our brothers of the goose-quill, who devote 
so much of their time to furbishing up and bringing be- 
fore the public forgotten tales of bullet-beaded soldiers, 
crazy mariners, and mouldy beauties, should pass over in 
silence the history of those who have devoted their ener- 
gies to this important profession in the olden time* Even 
Dibdin is silent en this subject — the Bannatyne and the 
fifaitland know It not. Having stumbled upon some 
account of the arrangements of the trade in books front 
the 11th to the 15th century in France and Italy, in the 
pages of a learned German Professor, we proceed to 
" scale" hie wisdom a little among our readers. Some 
of them, we hnow, will, for the entire affection they bear 
to every thing connected with letters, take it well at our 

We arrange our notices under the four heads of :— 
Transcribers : the material upon which they wrote t 
dealers in books : and the prices of books. 

The business of transcriber wasan Important one, where- 
ever the presence of esteemed teachers and a concourse of 
students created a demand for boohs. At Bologna the 
number of persons devoted to* this occupation was very 
great, and among them were many females. The trades 
standing meat nearly in connexion with it were the 
illuminators, co r r e cto rs, paper-makers, and bookbinders* 
With regard to the last-mentioned, the law was so sus- 
picious as to provide that they should find caution for 
the safe return of the books left with them ; a suspicion 
indicating that their profession was considered merely 
mechanical. Rich individuals spent immense sums in 
the ornaments of their books; and so early as the 12th 
and 13th centuries, loud complaints were made at Paris 
and Bologna of the excess to which their vanity trans- 
ported them in this particular. The frequent, disputes 
on the score of priority elicited ordinances in most of the 
Universities, declaring that no student should enter into 
a contract with any transcriber who was at the time 
working for another. Nay the student was obliged to 
take the transcriber's oath on this point before he conclu- 
ded hie bargain with him. The latter, if he perjured 
himself, was expelled, and so was every student who was 
found to have further dealings with him. All trifling 
commissions, however — all such, for example, as could 
be executed within any period short of ten days— took 
precedence of older ones requiring more time. 

The materials most commonly made use of in the 12th 
and 13th centur ies, and even in tha lAta, -w^t^^ax^MMWk* 
andakindelpt^fjrinadsieAciottsm. Ita* waso\wjm*s*» 
the tatter 
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Bade of linen did not come into use till about the latter 
end of the 14th century. The Papal bulb ceaaed to be 
written upon Papyrus In the course of the 1 1th century ; 
the use of it in common life had been previously abandoned. 
Of all these materials, parchment was the greatest favour- 
ite. There was a law In Bologna (apparently meant to 
prevent a scarcity of it) which enacted that every manu- 
facturer of parchment should find caution that at least 
two-thirds of all the parchment made by him should be 
of the kind employed in making books. The terms em- 
ployed in all contracts with transcribers, to express the 
size of the books, are two : — Quaternus and Pecia. 
Quaternus denotes four sheets, folded one within another 
into eight leaves — a very indefinite expression, when we 
take into consideration the varying size of the sheet and 
•f the letters. Pecia (or pelia) denotes, at least as it is 
used in the 15th century, at Padua and Bologna, a definite 
measurement ; namely, sixteen columns, each containing 
sixty-two lines, and every line thirty-two words. Now, 
as every page contained, in general, two columns, the 
Pecia consisted, in all probability, of four leaves; in 
other words, it was half of a Quaternus. We are thus 
enabled to obtain a more precise notion of the bulk of the 
latter. 

The circumstances of the period were unfavourable to 
any trade in books approximating in the most distant 
degree to that of our days : it was, however, by no means 
so inconsiderable as one is at first tempted to imagine. 
New books were, it is true, only made to order : who- 
ever wanted a copy of a work, must make his bargain with 
a transcriber. But there were a class of men called 
Stationarii, who kept a stock of books on hand, with a 
view to lend them for hire to the transcribers. We shall 
now lay before our readers such incidental notices of 
these persons as occur in the histories of their time. 

The stationarii are mentioned in the statutes of Bologna 
in the year 1259. They are enjoined to keep correct 
copies of books ; not to sell them to any person not of the 
university; nor to raise their hire ; nor to enter into any 
combination with the doctors (teachers), to substitute new 
glosses for such as were already received. In a statute 
of the year 1289, these injunctions are renewed, with the 
exception of the last. The statutes of the Bolognese 
University are very explicit on the head of the stationariL 
They were obliged to take an oath, '*' de fideli," and find 
securities. Their books were subjected to the inspection 
of the peciarii ; six students annually elected, three from 
the Italians and three Tramontanes. Every stationarius 
was obliged to have by htm copies of the works enume- 
rated in a specific list of 117. The remuneration for 
lending these books is specified, and seems to have varied 
according to the size, the importance, and the scarcity of 
the work. This business was followed at Bologna by 
the University beadles, but not exclusively by them. 
More than one instance occurs of a professor who did not 
scruple to take this means of increasing his income. 

Another occupation of the Bolognese stationarii, was 
the sale of books upon commission. There is a city 
statute of the year 1259 still extant, forbidding them to 
take a higher commission than had previously been cus- 
tomary. The statutes of the University fix the commis- 
sion at one-fortieth of the price when that is under sixty 
lire ; if the price be higher, only one-sixtieth is allowed. 
The same laws forbid the purchase of books with a view 
to making profit by their sale ; and ordain in general, 
that no one shall presume to buy books, except he intend 
to use them himself, or take up the trade of stationarius* 
Analogous precepts are contained in the statutes of Ver- 
celli and Modena. 

At Paris, the trade of lending books to transcribers, and 
that of selling them upon commission, seems, as at Bologna, 
to have been originally united in the same person, to 
whom sometimes the name of stationarius, and sometimes 
that of Ubrarius, is given. A statute of 1275 ordains, 
that the purchaser of a book shall pay the commission, 



which is not to exceed one-sixtieth of the price. A law, 
passed in 1323, distinguishes the trade of book-lender 
(stationarius) from that of the commission salesman (£&- 
rarius.) The former are forbidden to sell books without 
an express permission from the University ; while to the 
latter the trade is left quite free. A statute, published 
in 1342, ordains, that members of the University shall 
pay a lower commission than strangers ; and prohibits 
the purchase of books by the Hbrarii, unless their sale has 
been previously announced for four successive days in the 
public hall of the Dominicans. 

Very exaggerated notions are entertained respecting 
the price of books in the middle ages. The mistake has 
originated in an impression that all the books of that 
period were as richly ornamented as some specimens 
which have survived the dilapidations of time. But then 
are thousands of MSS. still extant, which are sufficiently 
unpretending in their exterior. Nay, the fact that there were 
so many trades exclusively devoted to the manufacturing 
of books, shows that they could be neither such rarities, 
nor so dear as has been supposed. Certainty on this 
point can only be attained by collecting from different 
sources many prices of books during the middle ages, and 
striking an average. But no antiquary having as yet 
directed his investigations this way, we are not in pos- 
session of a sufficient number of facts. Paris and Bo- 
logna, as the towns in which there was the moat lively 
trade in books during the middle ages, ought to furnish 
sufficient data in their records. One or two facts upon 
which we have casually stumbled may here be stated* In 
the statutes of Bologna, the scholar or transcriber who 
lost a pecia of any volume in his possession, was amerced 
in half a lira, (or 6s. ;) but as this included both penalty 
and restitution, the probability is, that the price of a pecia 
did not amount to so much. In 1279, a manuscript 
bible was purchased in Bologna for 80 lire, (or L.46.) 
In 1262, a cloister in Volterna received a present of law 
books, valued at 181 fire, (or L.108, 12s.) Among 
these was a copy of Justinian's Institutions, with Aecur- 
sius's Notes, valued at 3 lire, (or L.1, 16a.) These 
prices are somewhat higher than we are now accustomed 
to, but not so much so as is generally imagined. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OP 

EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES* 

Monday, March 14. 

De Carson in the Chair. 

Present,— Messrs Skene, Gordon, Nairne, G. Craig, Sir- 
right, Laing, Gregory; Dr Moncrieff; Rev. Mr Chap- 
man, &c &c. 

Tux curator announced several donations received since 
the last meeting, particularly a number of Roman, Consu- 
lar, and Imperial coins, presented by Mrs Thomson Bonar, 
and a copy of a work lately published at Stockholm, in 
lithography, with thirty plates, describing the Cathedral 
church of Upsal, presented by Mr John Henry Schroeder, 
librarian of the Royal Academy of Upsal. 

A part of Mrs Thomson Bonar's very fine collection of 
Roman and Greek coins, and interesting Roman Antiques, 
was exhibited to the Meeting by permission of that lady, 
and attracted great admiration. 

The conclusion of Mr Laini^s Essay, entitled " Remarks 
on the State of the Fine Arts m Scotland at an early period, 
and more particularly during the 15th and 16th centuries," 
was then read by the secretary. To this paper Mr Laing 
added a few remarks on the Scottish Artiste of the last 
century ; in connexion with which a variety of drawings, 
by Runciman, Brown, D. Allan, and others, were exhi- 
bited, forming a very pleasing addition to the other attrac- 
tions of the evening. These drawings, we understand, 
belonged chiefly to the collections of Mr C. K. Sharpe, Mr 
Sifrifht, and Mr Laing hbnatit 
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We find that Mr Laing's very interesting notices of the 
of the Fine Arts in Scotland, have been drawn 
the information of our indefatigable and denning 
Allan Cunningham. We moat, therefore) 
lay our promised remarks on this subject, until we bare 
eeeion to review that part of Mr Cunningham's work 
efch will treat of it. 



e*^^*n^ 



THE EDINBURGH DRAMA. 

The play-going public of Edinburgh have sustained a 
r lo a aa loss by the sudden and melancholy death of Den- 
sn> In his own line of acting, he was the most judi- 
ms actor we have known. His fine sensibility and 
salient taste almost conquered his physical defects. His 
■ding of his parts was always correct. But his chief 
collence consisted in his admirable personification of 
etch character. His Saunders MuckUbacket (the first 
in which he had an opportunity of showing his 

i) will not soon be forgotten. His Dandy Din- 
mi was only second (if indeed it was second) to Mac- 
jrls JEfaftSe. His King Jamie was the identical lolloping 
•search himself. Rising above these, he was Impassion- 

i striking in Mortimer — powerful, if not polished in 
But if we have suffered in the loss of a ml- 

to our pleasure, his friends have been deprived of 
amiable and worthy man — his destitute family have 
t him upon whom they were entirely dependent for 
apart. Denbam's professional gains were entirely 
fallowed up by the necessities of his connexions, and he 
■ thus rendered unable to lay past any thing to meet 
la fatal event. There is no widows* fund attached to 
i Theatrical Society. We learn, therefore, with plea- 
re, that Mrs Denham and her orphan are to have a 
oaf* on Wednesday first. After the facts which we 
me stated, one single word of exhortation to the public 
Edinburgh would be superfluous. This is not the 
sat where the widow and the orphan, whose stay has 
am struck down, are left unfriended. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



VERSES. 
By WVHam M. Hetherington. 

How hard to pace, listless and slow, 
Through life's dull weary round ! 

To feel the heart's warm pulses glow, 
Yet check its every bound ! 

To gaae on all of good and fair 

With fond admiring eye ; 
Yet hide the love-glance kindling there, 

And pass them noteless by ! 

Coldly to live as others live*— 
Coldly like them to speak,— 

To damp the fervent thoughts that give 
Warm mantllngs to the cheek ! 

To smile, as joys with seraph wings 
Were fluttering round the heart , 

While sorrow there close-griping clings, 
Nor can, nor will depart ! 

Deep in the bosom's core to bear 

A silent smouldering Are ; 
Yet seam as every feeling there 

Were toned to pleasure's lyre ! 



To curb, with, stern flx'd heart and eye, 
The soul's hopes, one by one ! 

Yet, with Arm mind and purpose high, 
Such conquest may be won* 



FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 

I. 

THE LOVED ONE IS EVEE NEAR. 

I think on thee, when the sunlight wanes dimmer, 

And the day declines ; 
I think on thee, when the pale moonlight's glimmer 

On the ocean shines ; 
I see thee, when far on the mountain ridge 

The dust clouds rise ; 
In the dark night, when o'er the trembling bridge 

The wanderer bies. 

I bear thee, when, soft as thy sweet voice, yonder 

The light brooks leap ; 
In the still forest, dreaming on thee, I wander, 

When all things sleep. 
I companion thee still : wert thou ever so far, 

To me thou art near. 
The sun sinks, soon lights me the evening star— 

O ! wert thou here ! 



ib 



THE WORLD'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Go 9 but hearken to my preaching : 
Cast aside all melancholy ; 

Be by times thy young soul teaching 
Of mortals the immortal folly. 

Calm and cruel, calm and strong, 

Like one who does, not suffers wrong, 

Close thine heart on love or pity. 

Thou must swim or thou must sink ; 

Thou must venture or must shrink ; 

Thou must lose or thou moat gain ; 

Thou must serve or thou must reign- 
Hammer or an anvil be. 

ssss^aswJssea^eKaaasBaaBsassesssBscss-ace 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Iff the preM, a posthumous volume of Sermons, by the Rev. 
Dr Andrew Thomson. Bvo. 

In the press, a posthumous volume of Sermons, by Sir Henry 
Moncrieff, Bart D.D., one of the Ministers of St Cuthbert*s, 
Edinburgh. 

The life and Death of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by Thomas 
Moore, Esq., with a portrait, is announced. 

The Authors of the " Odd Volume" are about to publish " The 
Cabinet for Tooth,*' containing Narratives, Sketches, sad Anec- 
dotes, for the amusement and instruction ot the young. 

In the press, a new edition of Owen on Daily Communion with 
God. 9fimo, 

The Rev. J. Wilson, minister of Irvine, has in the press, Popular 
Reflections on the Legislative support of Parochial Schools and 
a Parochial Ministry. 

Mr Haldane has just published, Observations on Universal 
Pardon, the extent of the Atonement, snd.Personal Assurance of 
8alvetfc>n. 

A series of Engravings is announced, from works of the menu 
bers of the Society of Painters in Water Colours. It is dedicated, 
by special permission, to the King. The most admired works of 
past and future exhibitions are to be selected. Among the en- 
gravers, we see the names of the Cookes, Flndens, and Smiths, of 
Goodall, Lewis, Graves, &c etc. The pistes will be engraved on 
copper. The first part, containing three plates, with illustrative 
letter-press, is to be published in May. The work will be com, 
pleted in twelre muujberi. 
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Mr Smith, the author of the ** Life of Nollekena," has prepared 
for the press " Memoirs of his own Life and Times," which are 
said to contain many curious anecdotes of art and artists, 

Oira Study Table is labouring; under a plethora. There is the 
Iliad of that fine old veteran Sotheby. Montgomery's Oxford— an 
amiable tribute by an ingenious young man to his Alma Mater. 
We shall speak of its merit* and defects freely and candidly. Mr 
SeweU Stokes is there also with a volume of Discourses on Opinion 
—we devoutly pray that they may prove better than his poetry. 
Dibdin's Sunday, and Lardner's Cabinet Library, look the one 
black, and the other blue. No wonder— there are bo many rival 
libraries, that they must be tolerably squeezed. No. II. of the 
Library of the Fine Arts, is dull and commonplace. Two new 
numbers of the Ecole Anglais*, and a batch of the beautiful land, 
scape illustrations of the Waverley Novels, are lying lovingly to- 
gether. There are besides Sermons on the death of Dr Andrew 
Thomson— Pamphlets on the Barilla Question, on Tythes, on the 
City of Edinburgh Improvements, and on Reform— that M blatant 
beast," whose roar threatens to drown our small piping* pip* we 
never so sweetly. Our comfort is that our still small voice will 
be heard long after he has ceased to thunder. The new number of 
the Edinburgh University Magazine, which has just come to hand, 

is excellent We propose to overhaul the whole of these publica- 
tions immediately. 

Fine Art*.— Maedonald's Exhibition has opened in London 
under the most favourable auspices. This artist is taking a bust 
of Lockhart — a fine subject— There are murmurs abroad that the 
Suffolk Street Exhibition will tread close upon the heels of that 
of Somerset House.— Allan's picture of Lord Byron is finished, 
but we have not had time to take a glance at it yet — A trashy 
pamphlet has been published here, purporting to be a Catalogue 
Raisonnee of the Scottish Academy's Exhibition. To this no 
mortal has any right to object ; but we certainly are entitled to 
complain that a big lubberly boy should be stationed on the pave- 
ment before the door of the Exhibition, with orders to perk it in 
the face of every person who enters. 

• Concert.— The Concert of the organist, Mr Rogers, of St John's 
chapel, consisted, very appropriately, chiefly of sacred music. It 
wan, however, by no mean* so appropriate that he should attempt 
•« Comfort ye, my People !" '* Behold, I tell you a mystery ! !" and 
'* Deeper, and deeper still ! ! !" This was one of those benefit con- 
certs, as they are called, which are no benefit to the giver, a tax 
on his friends, and sickening to the Public. Of such concerts we 
have too many. They should not be encouraged. The excuse for 
them is, — " Mr Humdrum must have an opportunity of making 
himself known to the musical world, otherwise how is he to get 
teaching?" Fudge! If Mr Humdrum's abilities as a public singer 
(at a concert he cannot display his abilities as a teacher) are such 
as to do him credit, it is not neoessary that he should spend his 
money upon a benefit concert to make them known. That is 
rather the place to hide his taleuts from all but his friends, who 
know them already. His proper arena for display is at the con- 
certo of the Professional Society, where he will be heard by the 
whole musical public of Edinburgh. Should his measure of ability 
not come up to the Professional Society's standard, the more care- 
fully he avoids bringing himself so prominently forward, the better 
for all parties. These remarks do not apply to Mr Rogers exclu- 
sively. They are applicable to all benefit concerts, with a few 
rare exceptions ; such as Miss Eliza Psion's annual, and Mr Yanie. 
wicz's farewell concert Of Mr Rogers we know nothing ; but we 
have heard that he is a worthy man, and a good teacher. Pos- 
sessed of this reputation, he may rest contented, without aspiring 
to rival Braham in " Deeper, and deeper still." We have to thank 
Mr Rogers for considerable exertions to render his concert agree- 
able. An organ and a chorus, such as Edinburgh affords, were 
provided; and we had some delicious music from the Miaaea 
Paton and Mr Edmunds, in strong contrast with the rest of the 
performances. 

Ma Yanirwicl— This excellent artist and respectable man has 
now resided among us for many years ; his time chiefly occupied 
with the laborious duties of a private teacher. There is not one 
of his pupils, possessed of real musical talent, who is not fully 
aware how much is due to Mr Yaniewicz's good taste and judi. 
eious instructions, in the improvements that have been gradually 
taking place in the musical feelings of the public, since he first 
settled in Edinburgh. It was he who introduced a higher and 
more finished style of instrumental performance than any of 
his predecessors here had been able to teach by example. We 
have heard it said, that Mr Yaniewicz's next concert is to be 
his last If it is to be so, we can only say that we heartily 
regret his determination However, we sincerely hope that hi 
does not mean to leave Edinburgh, or to give up private teach- 
ing. No man who has ever taught music in Edinburgh has yet 
contributed so much as Mr Yaniewics has done to the df*»«U" 
©f good musical taste and style in our city. This we say with high 
respect for other masters, some of whom have been bis pupils— 
bare carefully studied their art, and hare come forth as artists and 
tfcher*, long after Mr Yaniewicft arrival ana* m. mm* «f 



liberal feelings and good sense, who will at once acknowledge 
the justice of our remarks, their own obligations to this venerable 
artist, and their determination to follow the same higher course 
that he has followed, and to give good music and good style their 
proper place and rank, without yielding one iota to vulgar and 
ignorant clamour, or to modern musical novelties and humbug. 
If Mr Yaniewicz's lost concert is really to be his lost, we trust 
that his real friend* and admirers— among whom we are pleased 
to number ourselves — will make his concert " A Bumper at Part- 
ing!" 

Aberdeen.— The Rev. Abercromby L. Gordon, the talented mi ui«- 
ter of Greyfriar's Church, has lately called the attention of the Aber- 
deen public to the introduction of Sessional Schools for the poor, 
in the six parishes into which this city has been divided ; on the 
principles of those established in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dundee, &c. 
The advantages arising from these schools, in this large and popu- 
lous manufacturing city, would be unspeakably great, and would 
prove that the Aberdonians, amidst the polishing of their granite, 
the embellishment of their city, and the noise of their steam-en- 
gines and spinning^ennies, were zealous in promoting the moral 
and religious education of their poorer brethren. By the publica- 
tion of his " Address to the Inhabitants of Aberdeen," Mr Gordon 
has conferred a public benefit on this city, and shown himself justly 
entitled to the appellation of the Poor Man's Friend.— On Tuesday 
the 1st instant, the Right Hon. the Earl of Enrol was elected 
Lord Rector of Marischal College for the ensuing year ; although 
the students had been upon the qui rive for some time, the election 
was not so keenly contested as it has been for some years past. 

Theatrical Gossip.— Rean has terminated his engagement at 
Drury-Lane : it is feared little to the profit of the management 
He ought not to have returned — at least without such an altera- 
tion in the state of his health as would have enabled him to do 
justlee to his own conceptions. We feel towards Kean as we did 
in his brightest days, although we could wish that he tried the 
public forbearance less. If he has sinned, he has also suffered. 
—The farce of " Decorum," by Mr Hayne* Bayly, was damned, 
without a hearing, at the same theatre, and has been withdrawn 
for curtailment and alteration.— At the Adelphi, in like manner, 
the burletta, called " Bringing Home the Bride," has appealed 
from the audience of the first to the audience of the second night 
of performance.— " La Ceuerentola" has been produced with great 
success at the King's Theatre.— At the Olympic, a new burletta, 
called ** My Grand Aunt, or Where there's a Will"— by Planch*, 
has succeeded.— Nothing but Revolutions ; we learn that Messrs 
Victor Hugo, and Alexandre Dumas, have offered to the comnua. 
sion appointed by the Minister of the Interior to regenerate the 
Th6atre Franrais, to take upon themselves, at their own risk and 
peril, the direction of that establishment, without any assistance. 
— * A Week at Holyrood" has been withdrawn in consequence of 
the sudden death of Denham. *' Don Giovanni" is to be perform- 
ed this evening Young has taken his farewell of the Dublin 

audience in the character of Hamlet 

Weekly List of Performances. 

March 12— la 

Sat. Cinderella, 4/ The Child of Nature. 

Mom. Rob Roy, £ The Maid and the Magpie. 

Tubs. Cinderella, $ ^ Roland for an Oliver. 

Wed. The Bride of Lam mer moor, The Weathercock, $ The 

Vampire. 
Thurs. Cinderella, if The Highland Reel. 
Fri. Fazio, Perfection, $ The Vampire. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We see no reason why we should be denied our Easter Holy, 
days, when all the restof King William's loyal subjects are allowed 
them. We propose, therefore, in our next, to throw reviewing 
to the dogs, and indulge in a frolic. It is true that we take this 
liberty the week before Easter —but the gentle reader will take 
into consideration that had we waited, our gambols must have 
been played on the first of April, and who knows to what ill. 
natured remarks this might have given rise ? 

" Aberbrothlcus" Is inadmissible.—'* James Megrim" has quiet 
sly humour" about him— he may try again.—** A Lover of the 
Muses" scarcely comes up to our standard.—** A Reader" is de. 
cidedly below it— notwithstanding the delicate morceau of flattery 
by which he seeks to win us.— ** R. W." (we think that is the sig- 
nature) of Glasgow, is under consideration.— We hereby give 
notice, that for three months from this, no person need send u« 
| any amatory effusions— we are quite overstocked, and intend to 
hind them oxer to " John Tho - jen" lor must St Valentine's. 
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EASTER. 

AN INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 

Da Johnson took no cream in his tea on Good Fri- 
day. We Insist upon hot cross-buns to breakfast, on 
that day of mortification. Nay, in oar anxiety to do it 
all honour, we are apt to superadd the Scottish ritual to 
the English, and present some favoured friend with a 
djftd egg on the occasion. Since oar years and infirmi- 
ties have kept us in some measure a prisoner within the 
bouse, we hare rather dropped astern of the world's 
frays, and the practice of which we have spoken may by 
this time have become obsolete— even among children, 
those most sturdy adherents to antique usages. But, in 
«iur young days, a dyed egg was as indispensable an ap- 
pendage to Paschr Friday (vulgarly pronounced Pace) 
as our breakfasts. The favourite colour was a purple, 
more or less deep, produced by boiling the egg in a solu- 
tion of alum; into which some chips of logwood had been 
thrown. The most disliked was yellow, produced by 
Boiling it with the coats of onions — a make-shift to which 
only the very poorest who could not afford to purchase 
the costly Ingredients above mentioned were reduced. It 
la strange, at bow early an age the un amiable propen- 
sity to estimate the worth of our fellows by their wealth 
and rank, shows itself in children ! 

Another symptom of the inveterate perversity of our 
nature, Is the stubbornness with which children ding to 
o ut w o rn heretical practices and opinions, long after the 
fanners of clerical castigation have winnowed them from 
among the mature of the land. Could it be believed, 
that in such an enlightened age and country, the children 
In some of our western county towns not only adhered 
to this papistical rite of dying their eggs, but even re- 
tained the heathenish practice of going to gather their 
earliest nosegays on Good Friday ? The daffodils, 

" That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty," 

are, at that early season, almost the only wild-flowers 
extant. We feel yet the sensation of freshness they pro- 
duced in us as we scrambled along the woody hanks of 
Doon seeking for the richest: 

" Even yet my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils." 

It is strange the prejudice whiafc. the good people of 
fieotland entertain againstthe keetfjg sacred certain times 
and seasons. If they really acted up to their principles, 
one might tolerate them ; hut when we see the very 
strictest among them giving into the weakness they so 
sternly condemn, it is not in human nature to endure it. 
Look at the Cameronians. Long after there was peace 
and security In the vales did they insist upon remaining 
upon their hill-tops, ikrcuchbtg out their psalms 
the mists, like so many corbies on a tall fir's top, 
although a bitn house was ready for their reception below. 
Nay, to this day do they insist upon celebrating their 



sacramental rite under the free canopy of heaven. And 
why ? Because they feel and felt that, by thus embody- 
ing their principles in external symbols, recalling the 
circumstances under which they had sprung up and 
wrestled to maturity, they strengthen and confirm their 
faith. 

It may be, that, in the rude age when the Reformation 
was effected in Scotland, there was a necessity, by a 
sudden and violent shock, to separate, in the dull minds 
of an uneducated populace, the symbol from the thins; 
signified. It might be requisite, by transferring for a 
time the celebration of the Sacrament of the Supper to 
another occasion than that of Easter, to teach communi- 
cants that this holy ceremony does not derive its efficacy 
from fit planetary terms and conjunctions. But now 
that the diffusion of intelligence has rendered the re- 
awakening of such gross error unlikely, if not impossible, 
the propriety of continuing to slight the return of the 
season at which the great mystery of our delivery was 
accomplished, is questionable. 

We do not find that the practice retained in England, 
and in Lutheran countries, of setting apart Easter as a 
term of peculiar sanctity, has been favourable to super, 
stition ; but we know that it gives to " the hard-handed 
artisan" one happy day in every year, and we know that 
its recurrence has often checked the career of heedless 
dissipation. By multiplying the number of days in the 
year, which have some tale of moral or religious import- 
ance attached to them, and by imprinting their associa- 
tion deeply on the memory of youth, we spread, as it 
were, guide-posts through the whole intricate maze of 
life, for the direction of the unwary. Passion is eve* 
awake, and under its headlong impulse we may rush past 
many of them with our eyes shut, but one or other must 
arrest our course at last. 

This feeling Is finely expressed in the introductory 
scene of Goethe's Faust. That wayward being, maddened 
by sceptical doubts, and the quenching of youthful emo- 
tion, rather than dragon an insipid life, is about to drink 
poison. It is Easter morning, and, just as he raises the 
cup to his lip, the matin bells, and the song of the choris- 
ters, burst upon his ear. 

CHORUS Or ANGELS. 

Of mortals the Saviour, 
Christ is arisen ; 
No more shall sin's guile, 
With his serpent coil, 
Bind them in prison. 

FAUST. 

What booming sound, borne on the wings of night, 

Draws from my lips the glass with magic power ? 

Already swinging with slow, sullen roar, 

Do the church-bells announce the Easter-tide ? 

Ye choirs, already sing ye the glad song, 

Which once to the Grave's night, t*«m r*»a/i\\^<, 

Told of a Covenant** uew **•** IVAaVl 
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CHORUS OF WOMEN. 

With odours and spice*, 
We his garments did heap. 
We his own loved ones, 
Here laid him to sleep ; 
With linens all snow-white, 
Gently wound we his bier, — 
Ah ! and we find no more 
Christ resting here ! 

CHORUS OP ANGELS. 

dirist is arisen, 

Joy to the good, 

Who, through weal and through woe 

Of life's coil, here below, 

The proof have withstood. 

FAUST. 

What seek ye with me midst the dust, ye mighty 

All-searching tones of heaven ? — go, sound afar, 

When weak men live— the errand hear I well, 

But faith to me is wanting. Miracles 

Can but be born where Faith, their parent, dwells. 

Through trvry sphere I have not tofl'd my way, 

To shrink whene'er the friendly warning sounds. 

And yet each peal reminds me of my youth, 

And summons back life's unremember'd hours. 

The kiss of heavenly peace falls on my cheek, 

As in the Sabbath-stillness of the past, 

When the sweet voice of distant bells was bliss, 

And a still prayer was as a strong delight. 

A calm, yet irresistible emotion 

Through wood and meadow, drove me devious on. 

And, 'midst a burning shower of quenchless tears, 

I felt a holier world arise before me. 

That song hath brighten'd up the darken'd mirror, 

The joys of spring, the morn, and dew of youth, 

And memory now hath seized me with her glow, 

Tracing last footsteps hack ward to the first. 

Sing on, ye heavenly songs — sing sweetly on — 

My tears gush forth : Earth, I am thine again 1 

In another passage, the poet presents us with a vivid 
picture of the eagerness with which the citisens— church- 
service being over— rush forth to treat themselves on this 
holyday to a mouthful of fresh air. The free mountain- 
eer can have no idea how sweetly the gales of heaven 
play around his temples who is only emancipated from 
the cotton-mill once in a year. 

rAUST. 

From its letters of ice leaps the brook, now thawn 

By Spring's genial glow ; waking life to the core 

Of the valley beneath, that looks green once' more 

Under Hope's sweet blessing. Old Winter has gone, 

In his weakness, back to the mountains boar, 

And flying, he throws, as he northward doth pass, 

His harmless showers of granuious hail, 

In stripes all over the emerald grass ; 

But the sun will not suffer his garments pale, 

For everywhere stirs the Creative Form, 

Seeking all nature with hues to adorn. 

The flower dare not yet peep forth from its bed, 

But these holyday dresses will serve instead : 

Turn now thine eyes from this distant height, 
Turn and behold the citisens' flight ; 
How from the yawning gate the flood 
Onward streams of the multitude ! 
Each one now basks in the sun so gay, 
They feel tis their Lord's resurrection day— . 



That they themselves are arisen 
From their cottages low, and their cheerless gloom, 
From each craftsman's seat, and each workman's prison. 
From the confinement of gabel and room — 
Forth from the pressure, and forth from the squeeze, 

From the cathedral's murky night, — 
All are now gather'd and rush to the light. 
See, now see, how among the trees, 
Through the gardens and fields the multitude floats, 

Or crosses the river before the breeze, 
Ruffling the mirror with its boats ! 
See, wellnlgh sinking, with its deep load, 
Far in the distance, the last boat fade. 
E'en from this distant mountain road 
How gaily glitters the cavalcade ! 
I hear the shouts by the village given, 
Here is the multitude's true heaven ; 
I listen to their thoughtless glee, 
And am reconciled to humanity. 

The order of nature sanctions, in some degree, the 
observance of festivals. While the obliterating power of 
time has swept away every local trace of our Saviour's 
existence, the anniversaries of the most eventful occur- 
rences of bis career, by their connexion with the change- 
less revolutions of the seasons, have not, and, until the 
course of nature is changed, cannot be wiped from man's 
remembrance. They are linked too with the old Holy- 
tides of the Jewish dispensation, as if Providence wished 
to intensify the hint given by the circumstance alluded 
to. It is for our good to observe them. There is no- 
thing that so strengthens the mind in virtue as making 

" The child the father of the man." 



When at an advanced period of life we can turn our 
look backwards, and trace, amid all our lapses and devia- 
tions, a constant, and on the whole a successful struggle 
to cling to one uniform rule of action, we may rest assu- 
red that our life has not been altogether useless or unim- 
portant. And does it not still further elevate our con- 
sciousness of the high task imposed upon us in return for 
the gift of life, when we can look backward to the earliest 
records of humanity, and trace one uniform principle of 
action developing itself throughout the long ages which 
have since intervened, by which we can square and adjust 
our own comparatively momentary exertions ? We feet 
that we do not exist alone, but are enrolled in the glo- 
rious company of those who, in all ages, have striven for 
the good cause. 

There is something in the Easter festival more 
liarly impressive, than in any of those which the 
ed Christian churches (Lutheran and Anglican) 
nise. It commemorates death at the very moment that 
nature is re-awakening into life. It is like meeting a 
funeral as we are hastening to a merry-making. It' b 
laying a friend in the cold, dark grave, at the moment 
when softer breezes lure the buds from the trees* and tile 
first songs from the birds, and bear up to a higher re g io n 
of the atmosphere lighter and fleecier clouds. It is a 
consummation of that invention of the order of moral as 
compared to that of physical nature, indicated by the sea- 
son of the* nativity being cast in the dead of winter. The 
serpents, emblematical of spiritual and material eternity, 
are intertwined in reversed positions— thus heightening 
the mystery of that Idea, from grasping at which the 
mind shrinks back powerless,— that Something, which, 
having neither Beginning nor End, has in like 
neither Before nor After. 

Our readers may think this rather a solemn !»««_, 
ibut we have placed it at the head of our Easter revels, as 
the sermon of Christmas morning precedes the wassail «•? 
the evening. We now commend them to our more mun- 
dane friends. 
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PATRIOTIC SONG. 
By M. Le Dieu. 

TEANSLATID BT DR BOWaiHG. 

tThis Song, Dr Bowring writes as, has just appeared, and made a great impression at Paris.] 

Children of France ! your country*! breath 
Cries—" Arm for battle, and away !" 
For the pride-blinded tyrants say— 

" Yours — yours is slavery, or death !" 

And whence their restlessness and rage — 

What is the charge these despots bring ? 

O, ye have chased your perjured king, 
And enter'd on your heritage ! 
There is your crime — you bare withstood 

The perjured monarch's menaced wrongs ; 
And now they threaten you with, Blood ! 

But we will sing our fathers' songs. 
Children of France ! &c 

What ! must our march remind them yet 
Of our successes, and their shame— 
Tbe world, which trembled at our name, 

Can they forget — can they forget ? 

Well ! to the march again — tbe plains, 
Where rolls the Danube and the Sp r ee 

Where freedom sleeps, but sleeps in chains. 
Let her awake sublime and free ! 
Children of France ! &c 

Nations ! they fetter to their car, 

Or, like poor sheep, to butchery drag- 
Come, gather round our glorious flag ! 
Come, march with us to freedom's war ! 
Come, come, by holy vengeance led, 

And let us break their iron crowns- 
Break their base sceptres on their head, 
And turn to sepulchres their thrones. 
Children of France ! &c 



Aux armes! aux combats, encor! 

Au triomphe, ennuis de la France ! 

Des tyrans l'aveugle insolence— 
Ridlt— " l'esclavage ou la mort !" 

Que veulent lis? de quelle injure 

Avez vous done Aetri ees Rots ? 

Vous avez reconquis tos droits, 
Vous avez chapl le perjure ! 
Voila votre crime, Francois ! 

Du perjure lis soot solidaires ; 
Us proclament — guerre a jamais ! 

Nous proclamons comme nos peree 
Aux armes ! aux combats, &c 

Ont lis done perdu la memoire 

De leur honte et de nos combats ? 

Du monde tremblant sous nos pas 
Faut 11 renouveller l'histoire ? 
Eh Hen, marchons ! au fond du nord 

Sur le Danube et sur la Sprle, 
Dans les fers la liberty dort ; 

Qu'elle s'eveille delivree ! 
Aux armes ! &c 

Peoples ! qulls trainent en esclaves, 
Ou qu'ila egorgent en troupeaux, 
Venez, venez sous nos drapeaux, 

Vous affranchir de vos entraves, 

Avec nous vengez vos affronts, 
Avec nous brisez leurs couronnes, 

Brlsez leurs sceptre sur leurs fronts, 
Faites des tombeaux de leurs trones ! 
' Aux armes ! &c 



THE MINUTE R8 ANNIE. 



Co 



fry the Eiirick Shepherd. 




I was a girl I was boarded in the house 
of the Rev. Joseph Taylor for several years, and was 
th eref o re an eye and ear-witness of many of the inci- 
dents which I shall endeavour to narrate to you in this 
loiter, and which I shall do as closely accordant with 
truth as the events remain engraven on my memory. 

Mr Taylor had been left a widower, with a family of 
daughters, but their eldest sister Anne was all that tbe 
tender mother could be to them. She was their 
In sickness, and their monitor In health ; their 
milliner, their dressmaker, and their instructor in every 
vlrtne under heaven. I and my cousin Caroline were 
sent there to reside, and receive the rudiments of our 
education in the kind vicar's house, along with his 
daughters, and In all my life I have never seen a more 
admirable young woman than Miss Taylor. She was 
ss lovely in her person, so amiable in her deportment, 
and elegant In her manners, that she attracted, as she 
issarvsrt, very general admiration. Her worthy father 
dated on her — her sisters obeyed and loved her; and the 
lilt, of no young lady could be more usefully or happily 
spent, until love, that everlasting intruder on tbe female 
Wort, deranged all the internal motions of that virtuous 
and Industrious family. 

The cavalry barracks being immediately adjoining to 
the village where the vicarage is situated, we often went 
in the evenings to listen to the music, where Anne, during 
the second year that I was there, attracted the attention 
of the officers so much, that a number of them fell deeply 
in love with her, at least so I Imagined, so did her sisters, 
and I believe so did the lovely and amiable young lady 
herself: Anon* the rest there wftt a Captain George 



Ascot, a distant relation of her mother's, by whose at- 
tentions she seemed often pleased, although those atten- 
tions were not of that respectful aud delicate nature 
which such a girl would naturally have estimated highly. 
He was constantly teasing and playing tricks on her ; 
misleading her in all her little enquiries about the other 
officers, promising her one thing and performing quite 
tbe reverse, and was, in short, a most intolerably pro- 
voking person ; yet, with none of the other gentlemen's 
visits did Miss Taylor appear so well pleased. 

The old vicar was kind to him, for indeed It was not 
In his nature to be unkind to any living creature, but he 
often smiled at his extravagance, and would say, •• Hush, 
George ! that will never do," or, " You must not believe 
all that he tells you, Anne, my dear." It is almost im- 
possible to concei ve how a species of tormenting should have 
had any charms for the heart of such a lady. I never could 
comprehend it, for while he was causing her to blush at 
one time, to laugh at another, and cry at another, yet 
she appeared more and more unhappy when he was not 
present. 

Thus matters stood, when Colonel Allerbeck of the 
same regiment made proposals for Anne, and offered 
such a settlement that her father at once acceded to the 
match. She had never been accustomed to dissent from 
her father's opinions and talents — no, not in the smallest 
instance in her whole life ; bhe held them sacred, and 
prepared to yield to this as she had done to them all : but 
alas ! her heart went not with It, for I remember well of 
the confused and abstracted state of her mind at that 
period — she could not settle at any work, and would run 
up stairs fifty times a-day to the window that looked 
towards the barracks. 

How her former handsome and teasing lover got the 
Intelligence I know not, but suspect that she must have 
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sent him word iu a letter, for he had not seen her be- 
fore be came upon her one day when I was present, and 
I being a little girl he paid no attention to me. He was 
haughty and scurrilous with her beyond measure, as if 
she had been the sole cause of the arrangement ; wished 
her joy of her most excellent colonel, and caused her to 
shed tears again and again, till my heart was like to 
break for her, for she had not the spirit to justify herself, 
lie then began and fearlessly loaded his colonel with 
every obloquy he could invent ; called him an old de- 
bauchee, and a man void of every principle, either of 
feeling or morality, and said he had plenty of wives and 
mistresses beside herself. 

This intelligence seemed to set poor Anne's heart at 
rest, a* fixing her resolution not to marry the colonel ; 
and as soon as she got her father by himself, she began 
with some little exultation to inform him of what she 
had learned, and how impossible it was for her to be 
united to such a man. 

'* My dearest Anne, you know not what you say," 
replied he ; " that wild relation of yours, the captain, 
misleads your simple mind iu every instance. I have 
made the most particular enquiries, and can assure you, 
that there is not a more upright and honourable gentle- 
man in his majesty's service than Colonel Allerbeck, 
for never shall my sanction be given to my beloved 
child's union with an unprincipled man, be his rank 
what it may." 

The regiment having received orders to march to Der- 
by, the colonel came to take leave of his betrothed, and 
it was agreed that the marriage should take place in two 
months. Captain Ascot came not nigh, but marched 
off in disdain, as if his high captainship had been grie- 
vously wronged. But behold, in less than a month after 
that, Miss Anne vanished, to the inexpressible grief and 
astonishment of her father and sisters. I, too, was grieved 
aa much aa any of them, but not astonished, for I saw 
and knew how her heart was engaged. They would not 
believe that she had eloped with Captain Ascot. Her 
father said she was incapable of such behaviour, and, if 
•he had eloped with him, she must have been carried off 
by farce. He rode all the way to his brother-in-law's 
house in Caernarvon, where, hearing no account of his 
beloved child, he was obliged to follow the regiment to 
Derby. He soon found the captain, and charged him 
with the abduction of his daughter ; but Ascot positively 
denied all knowledge of the lady or the transaction, and 
treated the affair with a degree of carelessness and levity 
that smote the old vicar to the heart. He said, " he was 
very sorry on account of Miss Anne — very sorry, indeed .' 
She was a fine girl — very fine girl — very kind, and very 
obliging. Hoped matters would not be so bad ; but, at 
all events, there was no help for it — no help whatever* 
Women would not be hindered from taking their own 
ways — would not be hindered by any manner of meaus. 
Many of them preferred seduction to marriage — preferred 
It a great deal. Did not know if they were greatly in 
the wrong either — did not positively know if they were. 
No help for it at all — none !" 

The worthy old vicar had nothing from this harangue. 
He applied to the colonel, who treated both him and the 
subject in a very different manner, expressing the most 
profound grief. They searched for her everywhere— 
they advertised her, but she was lost ; and the poor old 
vicar was obliged to return home broken-hearted, and, 
though resigned and pious as ever, there was evidently a 
weight of grief within that bowed down his spirit to the 
dust. 

Years came and passed over, and no word of the Mi- 
nister 1 ! Annie, as she was affectionately called by all the 
neighbours. She was only remembered as a dream, as a 
lovely flower untimeously plucked from its stalk, as a 
being that had been and was not, until one evening in 
November, a poor manufacturer's wife in the village, who 
had onoe been a servant in the vicar's family, came run- 



ning to the door, with the skirt of her gown drawn over 
her, and with tears and the greatest earnestness requested 
to see the miuister. There was something so distressed 
like and so vehement in her manner, that I could not 
resist going to listen what she was wanting, when I heard 
the following dialogue, which, on the wife's part, was 
carried on in an ardent whisper. 

" Thee must coome awa down to our house, sir, for 

dost thee know that there is one yonder has much 
need to see thee." 

" Certainly, Esther; I will go with thee on the in- 
stant. Is it a person in distress 7* 

" Indeed so ! Indeed so, sir ! In distress great enough, 
God wots ! And dost thee know, sir, there be more than 
one in distress. More than one, indeed !— more than one 
— Oh — oh — oh ! i»oor t dear, sweet souls ! How shall I 
tell it ! Oh, alack and woe is I, that ever I should have 
seen the day ! for what is to become of them Heaven only 
knows, for it is unknown to I." 

" Esther, I beseech you to moderate your vehemence, 
and say in plain terms the circumstances of this case, that 
seem to affect you so deeply." 

u OI cannot indeed, sir — I cannot tell it thee in plain 

terms, nor any other terms ; for dost thee know, sir, that 

' there are some things so bad, that men such as officers 

or captains may transact, that there be no terms for them, 

sir, — no terms that be known to hie." 

This abstruse hint went to the vicar's heart like an 
arrow. A sort of qualm came over him, which I am 
sure he comprehended not ; for he could not utter a word, 
but sat and gazed at his old servant with a paralyzed look, 
while she, after sobbing, and wiping her eyes for a space, 
went on thus : 

" Ay, it is no wonder thee is taken by surprise. But 
if thee 'ad seen hie ! If thee 'ad seen W hie was taken 
at our meeting ! Where art thee going, poor woman, 
says hie, with thy two pretty babies, for both thee and 
they look very wearied ?" 

" ' I little know where to go, Esther,' says she, ' for 

1 have now no house nor home to hide my head and 
theirs. Hut dost thou not know me, Esther ?' 

" * Alak, no,' says I. ' How like that I should know 
thee ? And yet thee knows my name, and I am sure I 
'ave 'eard that there voice.' 

" < Why I he's the Minister's Annie,' says she. 

" ' You the Minister's Annie !' cried I. ' Then out upon' 
mine blind heyes that did not know you !' And oh that 
mine two old heyes had been closed in death before I be- 
held this sight ! The Minister's Annie a-begging with 
two poor babies ! And then I took her in my arms, and 
cried and wept as loud as I could, — ay, louder than I am 
doing just now — oh — oh— -oh !" 

Here the good woman's cries becoming so loud and 
Impassioned, I burst in, and beheld my old worthy mo-' 
nitor sitting pale and speechless, and the tears streaming 
o'er his venerable cheeks. He beckoned me away, and 
then, after uttering some heavy groans, I heard him say, 
" I see how it is, Esther. I know all now, and the long- 
dreaded bolt of heaven has at last lallen on this old de- 
voted head. While there was uncertainty there was hope. 
Ay, there was even hope that her Creator had taken her 
to himself, guiltless and pure as she was. But I cannot 
go with you, Esther — I cannot see her ! Nor can I bring 
her home among my other daughters, and the young 
ladies of family under my tutelage. But be kind to her, 
Esther — Oh be kind to the poor returning and repentant 
prodigal, and, as far as my poor means go, I will reward 
you !" 

Esther returned to the Minister's Annie with the heavy 
tidings that her father could not see her. But the good 
man could enjoy no rest. He wept and he prayed, com- 
mending himself to the.direction of his heavenly Father, 
and never did he close his eyes till he went and embraced 
his beloved though lost child, and rejoiced her heart with 
n father's forgiveness. He laid his hands on the heads 
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of the two children, and blessed them in the name of the 
Holy Trinity ; then kneeling on the earthen floor, while 
his daughter kneeled beside, holding one child to her bo- 
som, and another by the hand, and perhaps there never 
was a more fervent prayer uttered at the footstool of 
mercy, than was there that evening expressed by a father 
imploring forgiveness for his erring child. From that 
time forth the good man's manner was again changed 
into his former cheerful and contented frame of mind. 
He visited his daughter four days in the week, and we 
all visited her occasionally, though privately, and there 
was not one in the village better seen to than the Mini- 
ster's Annie. 

The regiment to which Captain Ascot belonged had 
been for some years in Ireland, and during the whole of 
that period poor Anne and her children had been aban- 
doned. He had deceived her by a sham marriage, which 
he had kept closely concealed from every soul of the re- 
giment, and then left her a prey to grief, sorrow, and 
misery, and every agony to which the female mind can 
be subjected. But when he learned that the regiment 
was to return to the scene of his former injuries, he felt 
so awkward that he tried to exchange into a regiment on 
foreign service ; but not being able to effect it in time, 
back to the barracks at the village he came with the rest, 
exactly two months after the reappearance of Anne. 

The vicar sent for him to the field to expostulate with 
him privately, but licentiousness had steeled his heart, 
and ha would only answer the good man in terms of 
abandonment. " Why, Mr Parson, you surely do not 
pretend to lay all the blame upon me? Women will 
have their way, you know,— and what is done cannot be 
undone. But do not go to be saying, that I have not be- 
haved as a gentleman, for it is false. Quite false, I as- 
sure you ! I am ready to give you the satisfaction of a 
gentleman, whenever you please ; — quite ready, I assure 
you ! A gentleman can do no more than that, you know. 
So that since you think I have injured you, nothing more 
to do than just name your friend and your day ; — nothing 
more at alL" 

" Young man,*' said the reverend father, " I know my 
doty batter ae a Christian minister, than either to throw 
away my own life, and leave my family without a father, 
and my flock without a pastor, or to send you to your 
account with the blackest of sins on your head." 

u O, thank you, my old fellow ; but never mind the 
■ c coatwV— that's current you know. Quite ready, I assure 



M Why, air, how dare you speak in that way to me?" 
aaid the venerable divine, his eyes kindling with indig- 
natioav— " To me, whom you have injured in the tenderest 
pert?-— Tome, whose heart you have pierced with a wound 
a th ousa nd times more cruel and severe than any that 
ei th e r your sword or murderous bullet could inflict ? If 
70a bad one spark of the feeling of a gentleman or a 
Chrissian left, you could not hold up your face and speak 
to me la that profligate style. But I tell you that my 
daughter is your wife in the eye of Heaven, and before 
•Gad and hie holy angels you will be obliged to acknow- 
ledge bar as such ; and since you have neither honour nor 
sympathy left, the laws of our country shall compel you 
t» auke a provision for her as your wife." 

** O, very well, ould one ! Most nobly said, my brave 
•old worthy. The law is quite welcome, I assure you ; 
bat neither the law nor the gospel can compel a gentle- 
man to give what he baa not — ha, ha, ha ! Quite right, 
•aid one! Forward! Push on! Ha, ha, ha!" 

The vicar was obliged to return home, grieved and 
at the profligacy of the man of whom his daugh- 
bad made choice, and who still loved him, notwith- 
her deep injuries. It was evideut that the law 
w o uld compel him to make reparation, and to that the 
reverend father now resolved to apply. But Providence 
bad otherwise determined the disgraceful affair to end, 
«r that *ery day the whole story reached the ears of 



the colonel, whose detestation of such an act recognised no 
bounds, save in chastisement. So that evening at the 
mess he soon gave the offender to understand that he 
knew him, and something of the injury be had suffered 
from his hand, while the other officers were astonished 
at seeing how Ascot sunk into silence, and cringed be- 
neath the rod, — so meanly does guilt and profligacy look 
when exposed to virtue and honour. Finally, the colonel 
told him that he occupied a seat at present which he bad 
no right to occupy, for that he now knew him well, and 
his behaviour, instead of being that of a gentleman, was 
the conduct of a villain and a ruffian. The officers were 
confounded, and several of them sprung to their feet in 
order to ask an explanation, but Ascot only held down 
his head, and left the mess-room without speaking a 
word. 

The consequence of this was a challenge and duel early 
the next morning. The meeting took place close at the 
back of the vicar's garden, that being the only quiet place 
near to the barracks, and at the first fire the aggressor 
was shot through the body, and the wound pronounced 
to be mortal. Colonel Allerbeck and the two seconds 
of course fled, and the surgeon, knowing nothing of the 
circumstances which had occasioned the quarrel, had the 
dying man conveyed into the vicarage, where he dressed 
his wound, and left him in a state of total insensibility, 
giving charge that he should be kept quiet, as without 
that there was no chance of life whatever. 

The vicar, learning the circumstances, and who his 
guest was, wondered greatly at that singular visitation of 
Providence. Yet, in the true spirit of Christianity, he for- 
got all the injuries and insults he had received, and wept 
over the untimely fate of the imprudent young man, 
praying for him in the most earnest and fervent manner, 
as one just entering the dark valley of the shadow of 
death. He fevered and continued quite delirious; and 
the surgeon, who visited him twice a-day, having ordered 
him a nurse at the request of the mess, the Minister's 
Annie came of her owu accord, and would not suffer any 
other to come near him ; and, poor woman, for all the 
injuries she had received, she watched him night and day 
with many bitter tears— for woman's heart is ever prone 
to kindness, and yearns over all who are in deep distress, 
even though they be her enemies. 

The captain* continued in the most perilous state for 
the space of six weeks. But youth and a good constitu* 
tion prevailed, and a favourable change began to be obser- 
ved. All this time he was unable to be removed, and 
was attended in the vicar's house with as much care and 
concern as if he had been in the house of his own father 
and mother, and every day the reverend pastor prayed 
over him for the grace of repentance, forgiveness, and the 
recovery of his reason and bodily health. 

The first thing that he appeared to take any notice of, 
was these prayers of the good man, which occasionally 
seemed to strike his disordered fancy with an undefined 
astonishment. He next began very frequently to fix bia 
bewildered eyes on Anne, but from his incoherent ex- 
pressions, it was manifest that he took it for a dream or 
vision. One day, while she was busied about him, and 
not taking notice of his looks, she was greatly astonished 
when she heard him saying to himself in an emphatic 
whisper, " The Minister's Annie ! My own Annie ! 
Alas ! I wonder where she died." 

It was a good while after this before he took any note 
of her presence, bat it appeared that heliad noted it ; for 
one day she heard him whispering as before, " There it 
is again ! There it is again ! But her babies are not here. 
No, no, they have not come to heaven with her !'. Lovely 
as when I first saw her !" After this the worthy vicar 
caused his daughter to leave the house, and not come in 
sight of the sufferer any more ; who, when he came Jtp 
his senses, and understood in whose house he bad been 
attended for the last two months, with such care and at- 
tention, that these had been the means of saving hia life* 
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and restoring him to the use of reason, was smitten to 
the heart, and acknowledged the hand of Providence in 
his punishment. Yet he refused to leare his lodging for 
the barracks, although the surgeon gave permission, 
and in all his demeanour he appeared an humbled and 
altered man. 

One day, be said to old Esther, his attendant, * Nurse, 
a vision that I had some time since, never ceases to haunt 
my memory, but now that I know where I am, I have 
some hopes that the impression left here may have been 
from a real appearance. Pray, can you inform me in any 
respect of one whom I have not power to name ?" Esther 
burst out a-crying, " Oh ! indeed so, sir, indeed so it was 
no vision that thee saw, but a dear being of flesh and 
blood. But I may not tell ! I may not tell ! Only — 
there was one dear soul who nursed you night and day 
for seven weeks, and that you might know and that you 
might feel that there was somebody shed many bit- 
ter tears over you, when she thought you dying, and 
many were the kisses somebody impressed on your lips. 
Oh indeed so ! Indeed so ! And I would not have used 
her as somebody has done, for all the riches of this world. 
But that is between somebody's conscience and the God 
that gave it!" 

The captain then begged that he might see Anne once 
more. But Esther shook her head, and said, " No, no, 
that he should not do, for her father had resolved that he 
should never see her more after the cruel and heartless 
way In which he had used her." — " But, my good wo- 
man," said he, " reparation may still be in my power. 
My heart is crushed and broken within me for the evil I 
have done to that worthy man and his family. I must 
see her.'* Then away ran Esther, dizzy with joy, the 
skirt of her gown drawn over her head, and her tongue 
going without intermission. She soon had the Minister's 
Annie dressed out in her sister's best clothes, and the two 
children all neat and clean, and away she led them to the 
feeble man's chamber, which she entered with three low 
curtsies, and a great many vehement expressions, allu- 
ding sometimes to the captain, sometimes to the lady and 
the children, and not unfrequently all in one. 

The meeting between the captain and his Anne was, 
on her part, tender and affectionate, without one bitter 
reflection ; and on his, fraught with repentance, gratitude, 
and returning affection, while Esther stood blubbering 
behind. He embraced and kissed her, begging her for- 
giveness, and then he kissed his children, took their lovely 
mother, who was weeping with joy, by the hand, and 
declared, that as the only man he had ever insulted or 
injured, had proved his warmest friend in affliction, and 
not only so, but had opened his eyes to the true character 
of a man and a Christian, he had made up his mind to 
claim him as his father for ever. The worthy vicar then 
reunited them in the holy bands of matrimony. They 
lived happily while • I knew them, and are still living 
abroad, blessed with a'numerous offspring; and the captain 
has often declared in my hearing, that he never knew 
what happiness was until once he was reconciled to that 
injured woman and her family, and that he would not 
have exchanged the feelings of that period for the high- 
est licentious pleasures that the world afforded. 
I am, sir, yours most respectfully, 

Maria Westlxt. 
North Leach, April 21th, 1830. 



Alas ! even now, through floods of gushing tears. 
Bright to my soul that glorious scene appears ; 
And pausing — pondering — on thy winding shore, 
O, dear romantic Clyde, I stand once more ! 

Once more I view thy guardian mountains rise, 
Green and eternal, towering to the skies — 
Unchanged by storm and tempest, round them driven. 
Like Virtue's soul, they look still calm to heaven. 

Once more I watch the tints of evening's sky 

In mild, sad beauty, on thy waters lie ; 

Fainter and fainter glows the fading hue, 

Like Friendship's smile, when lips hare sigh'd adieu ! 

But, ah ! dear scenes, though ye are aye as bright 
As once ye shone to childhood's eyes of light — 
The heart that feels your charms no longer sings, 
But lends its sadness to my harp's wild strings ! 

Oh ! where is be, who never felt one spot 
More blest than all the world, and ne'er forgot 
The home of youth — that time but more endears ? 
'The one bright Eden of our vernal years ! 

How oft, amid the cares of after days, 
We turn in weariness from fashion's blaze, 
And sigh for solitude among those bowers 
'Where childhood dreamM away the rosy hours ! 

Ah ! happy they who, 'mid their native bills, 
Dwell far from cities, and their thousand ills ; 
If few their pleasures, calm their wishes flow, 
Less false life's glitter, and less keen its woe ! 

GxETRUDZ. 
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THE HOME OF CHILDHOOD. 

Ah ! fortune's flowers wi' thorns crow rife, 
And wealth is won wi' toil an' strife, — 
Ae day gie me o' youthfu* life, 

At the back o' Benoehie ! 

How oft my spirit's eye, with fond, sad gaze, 
Wakes on the scenes of early, long-lost days, 
Till Memory stirs me with a sickening pain, 
To view that home, and be a chad again ! 



While so much has been done for the popular traditions 
of England and Germany, scarcely an effort has been made 
to collect or preserve any of the legends of Italy. So com- 
plete, indeed, has been this neglect, that H seems to have 
gi yen rise to the belief, that those talesof witchcraft, enchant- 
ment, and spectral appearances, which formed the popular 
creed of the northern nations, had found no firm footing 
on the sunny and cheerful soil of Italy, and sundry theo- 
ries — some of them very ingenious, and most of them very 
satisfactory to their inventors— have been framed to so 
count for " the cause of this defect." It would have beta 
not a little singular, indeed — if the fact were true— if 
those feelings which give birth to -such creations, univer- 
sal as they unquestionably are, had in any country taOsd 
to leave traces of their existence in popular literature. 

But the fact is not so. Under this smiling say, as 
well as under the gloomier atmosphere of the north, su- 
perstition plays her gambols ; the elves, adorned pe r ha p s 
by rather a larger portion of dignity, dance on the m oon 
light shores of the Mediterranean, or astonish the simple 
fisher on the coast of Calabria with forms of dties and 
gardens in the air; magic, white and black, haelelt traces 
of its operations in the erection of bridges and the level- 
ling of mountains, among the Appenine* as well as the 
Eildon Hills ; Pope Silvester made compacts with the 
devil, and manufactured copper heads which swallow 
Friar Bacon's brazen one ; and water nymphs became an 
absolute nuisance to the bathers on the sea-coast of Sicily, 
during the days of good King Roger. Nay, hare also 
the dark legends of .spectres and chimeras dire are rife ; 
a silver bell at Avignon, touched by no mortal hand, fore- 
tells the death of the Pope ; blood flows from the furrows 
in the neighbourhood of Tortona, when he who guides 
the plough is to die within the year ; black spirits and 
white, bloc spirits and gwy, an quite as thick as i 
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«1 leaves both in Vallombroea mod elsewhere. If there 
be any one particular in which a peculiar or distinctive 
character can be assigned to Italian traditions, it seems 
to be in the greater prevalence of classical ideas and allu- 
sions. As a modern Italian swears by the body of Bac- 
chus, or the aspect of Diana, so in these antique fragments 
the lingering glories of a once influential mythology, 
strangely united with a modern faith, are continually 
observable. We think a specimen of Italian popular tra- 
ditions may be amusing to our readers, and the one we 
have selected for the present is as bloody as the amuse- 
ments of Muley Bugentuf. 



THE BSGOAa WOMAN OP LOCI E NO. 

At the foot of the Alps, near Locarno, was an old cas- 
tle, belonging to a Marquis, the ruins of which are still 
risible to the traveller, as be comes from St Gothard ; a 
castle with lofty and roomy apartments, high towers, and 
narrow windows. In one of these rooms, an old sick 
woman was deposited upon some straw, which bad been 
shaken down for her by the housekeeper of the Marquis, 
who had found her begging before the gate. The Mar- 
quis, who was accustomed to go into this room on his 
return from hunting, to lay aside his gun, ordered the 
poor wretch to get up immediately out of her corner, and 
be gone. 

The creature arose, but, slipping with her crutch 
upon the smooth floor, she fell, and injured her back so 
much, that it was with great difficulty she got up, and, 
moving across the room as she had been desired, groaning 
and crying sadly, sank down behind the chimney. 

Several years afterwards, when the circumstances of the 
Marquis bad been much reduced by war, and the failure 
of his crops, a Florentine gentleman visited the castle, 
with the Intention of purchasing it, in consequence of the 
beauty of the situation. The Marquis, who was very 
anxious to have the bargain concluded, gave his wife 
directions to lodge the stranger in the same upper room 
in which the old woman bad died, it having, in the 
meantime, been very handsomely fitted up ; but, to their 
consternation, in the middle of the night, the stranger 
entered their room, pale and agitated, protesting loudly 
that the chamber was haunted by some invisible being ; 
for that he had heard something rise up in the corner, as 
if it bad been lying among straw, move over the chamber 
with slow and tottering steps, and sink down, groaning 
and crying, near the chimney. 

The Marquis, terrified, though he scarcely knew why, 
to put a fair face upon the matter, and to 
off the fears of his visitor, telling him he would 
rise himself, and spend the rest of the night with him in ' 
his room. But the stranger begged that he would rather 
allow him to occupy a couch in the adjoining room ; and 
-as seen as morning broke, he saddled his horse, took his 
leave, and departed. 

This eccsrrrenee, which occasioned much notice, made 
ss unpleasant an impression upon intending purchasers, 
that not another enquiry was made ; and at last, even 
•the serrarits In the house becoming possessed with the 
'Mellon that there was something dreadful in the room, 
the Marquis, with the view of setting the report to rest, 
determined to Investigate the matter himself next night. 
• Accordingly, In the twilight, he caused his bed to be brought 
to the apartment, and waited, without sleeping, the ap- 
proach of midnight. But what was his consternation, 
when, on the stroke of midnight, he actually heard some 
Incon ce ivable noise in the apartment, as if some person 
had risen up from among straw, which rustled beneath! 
them, walked slowly over the floor, and sank, sighing and 
groaning, behind the chimney. When he came down 
the next morning, the Marehesa asked bim how the in- 
vestlfstlon had gone on ; and he, after gazing about 
'hint with wandering glances, and bolting the door, told 
her tha story of. the chamber's being haunted was true. 



She was terrified out of her senses; but begged him, 
before making any public disclosure, once more to make 
the experiment coolly in her company. Accompanied 
by a trusty servant, they accordingly repeated their visit 
next night, and again heard, as the Marquis had done 
before, the same ghostly and inconceivable noise; and 
nothing but the anxious wish to get rid of the castle, cost 
what it would, enabled them to suppress their terrors 
in presence of the servant, and to ascribe the sound to 
some accidental cause. On the evening of the third day, 
when both, deter mined to probe the matter to the bottom, 
were ascending with beating hearts the stair leading to 
the stranger's apartment, it chanced that the bouse dog, 
who had been let loose from the chain, was lying directly 
before the door of the room ; and willing perhaps to havo 
the company of any other living thing in the mysterious 
apartment,- they took the dog into the room along with 
them. The husband and wife seated themselves on the 
couch, the Marquis, with his sword and pistols beside 
him ; and while they endeavoured, the best way they 
could, to amuse themselves with conversation, the dog, 
cowering down on the floor at their feet, fell asleep. Again, 
with the stroke of midnight, the noise was renewed ; 
something, though what they could not discover, raised 
itself as if with crutches in the corner ; the straw rustled 
as before ; at the sound of the first footfall, the dog 
awoke, roused itself, pricked up its ears, and growling 
and barking as if some person were advancing towards 
bim, retreated in the direction of the chimney. At this 
sight, the Marchioness rushed out of the room, her hair 
standing on end ; and while the Marquis seized his sword, 
exclaimed *' Who is there ?" and receiving no answer, 
thrust like a madman in all directions, she hastily packed 
up a few articles of dress, and made the best of her way 
towards the town. Scarcely, however, bad she proceeded 
a few steps when she discovered that the castle was on 
fire. The Marquis had, in his distraction, overturned 
the tapers, and the room was instantly in flames. Every 
effort was made to save the unhappy nobleman, but iu 
vain ; he perished in the utmost tortures, and bis bones, 
as the traveller may be aware, still lie where they were 
collected by the neighbouring peasants, in the corner of 
the apartment from which he had expelled the beggar 
woman of Locarno. 



THE PILGRIM OF THE DESERT. 
By John Malcolm. 

Through sultry sand, and red simoom, 

The Pilgrim seeks the Prophet's tomb, — 

And treads, beneath the burning zone, 

The grave of nature, gaunt and lone ; 

Where giant Desolation reigns, — 

And o'er the pale and pathless plains, 

Oft — heralds of dismay and death— 

The sands on the sirocco's breath, 

In swift gyrations, wild and high, 

Spin op in pillars to the sky,— 

Like Titan phantoms round him form, 

And chase his flight upon the storm ; 

Or, whelming all in traceless graves, 

Roll— one wide wilderness of waves. 

The noon Is up — and blazing red 

Upon the desert's burning bed, — 

And heaven above, and earth below, 

Are wrapt in one wide furnace glow. 

Oh ! water — water — now to quell 

And quench the heart-consuming hell ! 

And lakes more lovely never shone, 

Than those that woo the wanderers on ; 

But falser visions ne'er were given, 

To glad the soul with gleams of heaven — 

Then leave it deeper in despair — 

Than the bright-fleeting mockeries there, — 
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The ghosts of waters, which but wake, 
More wild, the thirst they cannot slake ; 
Cheating the blessed hopes they raise : 
For ebbing in the sultry blaze, 
Like those of Tantalus, they shrink 
From fainting hearts that die to drink. 
But who that dwells by streams can sing 
The freshness of the desert spring ? 
Or who can guess 'mid garden bower, 
The sweetness of the desert flower ? 
Or who that hath not sail'd the sea, 
Can feel the throb of ecstasy 
With which the prisoner of the main 
Springs to earth's vernal bowers again ? 
And, save the desert pilgrim, who 
Can know — what Eden never knew — 
The joy, with which the heart doth bless 
The green spots of the wilderness, — 
Each sprinkled o'er the lifeless scene, 
As angel footprints far between, — 
Wooing him from the burning sand, 
Unto its lone and fairy land, 
And brightening on the verge of doom, 
Like the last rose's lingering bloom, 
That haunts with its unearthly red 
The wan cheek of the dreary dead. 
'Tis gain'd at length — that resting-place 
Of those who roam the wilderness, — 
And soon the panting camel's bell 
Is sounding at its blessed well ; 
On whose green brink, the pilgrim, flung, 
Cools his baked lips and burning tongue j 
Then rests amid the breezy balm, 
Beneath the high and hermit palm. 
That fragrant sigh and freshening shade 
Waves o'er his solitary bed, 
Till si umber sends her phantom streams 
In grateful gushes through his dreams, 
And to his trancing sleep are given 
Sweet glimpses of the Eastern heaven, 
Whose houris wave him from the skies 
Unto the prophet's paradise. 



•< 



IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NAVIGATION OF THE 

MISSISSIPPI. 

JBy John J. Audubon. 

Ax account of the progress of navigation on the 
Mississippi, may be interesting even to the student of 
nature. I shall commence with the year 1808, at which 
time a greit portion of the western country, and the banks 
of the Mississippi River, from above the City of Natchez 
particularly, were little more than a waste, or, to use 
words better suited to my feelings, remained in their 
natural state. To ascend the great stream against a 
powerful current, rendered still stronger wherever islands 
occurred, together with the thousands of sand-banks, as 
liable to changes and shiftings as the alluvial shores them- 
selves, which at every deep curve, or bend, were seen giving 
way, as if crushed down by the weight of the great forests 
that everywhere reached to the very edge of the water, 
And failing and sinking in the muddy stream, by acres 
at a time, was an adventure of no small difficulty and 
risk, and which was rendered more so by the innume- 
rable logs, called lawyers and planters, that everywhere 
raised their heads above the water, as if bidding defiance 
to all intruders. Few white inhabitants bad yet marched 
towards its shores, and these few were of a class little 
able to assist the navigator. Here and there a solitary 
encampment of native Indians might be seen, but its 
inmates were as likely to prove foes as friends, having 
from their birth been made keenly sensible of the en- 
croachments of the white men upon their lands. 

Such was then the nature of the Mississippi and its 



shores. That river was navigated principally in the direc- 
tion of the current, in small canoes, pirogues, keel-boats, 
some flat-boats, and a few barges. The canoes and 
pirogues being generally laden with furs from the differ- 
ent beads of streams that feed the great river, were of 
little worth after reaching the market of New Orleans, 
and seldom reascended, the owners making their way 
home through the woods, amidst innumerable difficulties. 
The flat-boats were demolished and used as fire-wood. 
The keel-boats and barges were employed In conveying 
produce of different kinds besides furs, such as lead, 
flour, pork, and other articles. These returned laden with 
sugar, coffee, and dry goods, suited for the markets of St 
Genevieve and St Louis on the Upper Mississippi, or 
branched off and ascended the £)hio to the foot o( the 
Falls near Louisville in Kentucky. But, reader, follow 
their movements, and judge for yourself of the fatigues, 
troubles, and risks of the men employed in that naviga- 
tion. A keel-boat was generally manned by ten hands, 
principally Canadian French, and a patroon, or master. 
These boats seldom carried more than from twenty to 
thirty tons. The barges frequently had forty or fifty 
men, with a patroon, and carried fifty or sixty tons. 
Both these kinds of vessels were provided with a mast, a 
square-sail, and coils of cordage, known by the name of 
cordelles. Each boat or barge carried its own provisions. 
We shall suppose one of these boats under way, and, 
having passed Natchez, entering upon what were called 
the difficulties of their ascent. Wherever a point pro- 
jected, so as to render the course, or bend, below it of some 
magnitude, there was an eddy, the returning current of 
which was sometimes as strong as that of the middle of 
the great stream. The bargemen therefore rowed up 
pretty close under the bank, and had merely to ke*j» 
watch in the bow, lest the boat should run against a 
planter or sawyer. But the boat has reached the point, 
and there the current is to all appearance of double 
strength, and right against it. The men, who have all 
rested a few minutes, are ordered to take their stations, 
and lay hold of their oars, for the river must be crossed, 
it being seldom possible to double such a point and pro- 
ceed along the same shore. The boat is crossing, its 
head slanting to the current, which is however too 
strong for the rowers, and, when the other side of the 
river has been reached, it has drifted perhaps a quarter 
of a mile ; the men are by this time exhausted, and, as 
we shall suppose it to be twelve o'clock, fasten the boat 
to the shore or to a tree. A small glass of whisky is 
given to each, when they cook and eat their dinner, and 
after repairing their fatigue by an hour's repose, recom- 
mence their labours. The boat is again seen slowly 
advancing against the stream. It has reached the lower 
end of a large sand-bar, along the eUge of which It hi 
propelled by means of long poles, if the bottom be hard. 
Two men, called bowsmen, remain at the prow, to assist, 
in concert with the steersman, in managing the boat, 
and keeping its head right against the current. The rest 
place themselves on the land side of the footway of the 
vessel, put one end of their poles on the ground, the other 
against their shoulders, and push with all their might. 
As each of the men reaches the stern, he cro ss e s to the 
other tide, runs along it, and comes again to the landward 
side of the bow, when he recommences operations. The 
barge in the meantime is ascending at a rate not exceed- 
ing one mile in the hour. 

The bar is at length passed, and as the shore in sight 
is straight on both sides of the river, and the current 
uniformly strong, the poles are laid aside, and the men 
being equally divided, those on the river side take to their 
oars, whilst those on the landside lay hold of the branches 
of willows, or other trees, and thus slowly propel the 
boat. Here and there, however, the trunk of a fallen 
tree, partly lying on the bank, and partly projecting be- 
yond it, impedes their progress, and requires it to be 
doubled. This is performed by striking it with the iron 
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points of the poles and gaff-hooks. The sun is now quite 
low, and the barge is again secured in the best harbour 
within reach. The navigators cook their supper, and 
betake themselves to their blankets or bear-skins to rest, 
or perhaps light a large fire on the shore, under the 
smoke of which they repose, in order to avoid the perse- 
cutions of the myriads of moschettoes which occur during 
the whole summer along the river. Perhaps, from dawn 
to sunset, the boat may have advanced fifteen miles. If 
so, it has done well. The next day, the wind proves 
favourable, the sail is set, the boat takes all advantages, 
and meeting with no accident, has ascended thirty miles, 
perhaps double that distance. The next day comes with 
a very different aspect. The wind is right a- head, the 
shores are without trees of any kind, and the canes on 
the banks are so thick and stout, that not even the oor- 
delles can be used. This occasions a halt. The time is 
not altogether lost, as most of the men, being provided 
with rifles, betake themselves to the woods, and search 
for the deer, the bears, or the turkeys, that are generally 
abundant there. Three days may pass before the wind 
change*, and the advantages gained on the previous fine 
day arc forgotten. Again the boat proceeds, but in pass- 
ing over a shallow place, runs on a log, swings with the 
current, but hangs fast, with her lee-side almost under 
water. Now for the poles ! All bands are on deck, 
bustling and pushing. At length towards sunset, the 
beat is once more afloat, and is again taken to the shore, 
where the wearied crew pass another night. 

I shall not continue this account of difficulties, it ha- 
ving already become painful in the extreme. I could tell 
you of the crew abandoning the boat and cargo, and 
of numberless accidents and perils ; but be it enough to 
amy, that, advancing in this tardy manner, the boat that 
left New Orleans on the first of March, often did not reach 
the Falls of the Ohio until the month of July, — nay, 
sometimes not until October ; and after all this immense 
trouble, it brought only a few bags of coffee, and at 
moat 100 hogsheads of sugar. Such was the state of 
things in 1808. The number of barges at that period 
did not amount to more than 25 or 30, and the largest 
probably did not exceed 100 tons burden. To make the 
beat of tills fatiguing navigation, I may conclude by 
saying, that a barge which came up in three months had 
dome wenders, for, I believe, few voyages were performed 
la that time. 

If I am not mistaken, the first steam-boat that went 
down out of the Ohio to New Orleans was named the 
a Orleans," and if I remember right, was commanded 
by Captain Ogden. This voyage, I believe, was per- 
foisaid in the earing of 1810. It was, as you may sup- 
looked upon as the ne plus ultra of enterprise. Soon 
another vessel came from Pittsburg; and before 
many years elapse*}, to see a vessel so propelled became a 
n occurrence. In 1826, after a lapse of time that 
sufficient to double the population of the United 
of America, the navigation of the Mississippi had 
a* iaapvoved bath in respect to facility and quickness, 
I know no better way of giving you an idea of it, 
by presenting you with an extract of a letter from 
pay eldest son, which was taken from the books of N. 
Berthoud, Esq., with whom he at that time resided. 

M Yon ask me in your last letter for a list of the ar- 
rivals and departures here. I give you an abstract from 
our list of 1826, showing the number of boats which 
plied each year, their tonnage, the trips which they per- 
/srmad, and the quantity of goods landed here from New 
Orisons and intermediate places. 

tons. tons. 

IflBL Jan. 1. to Dec 31. 42 boats, measuring WflO 08 trips. 10,498 
WML do. 1. Nor. 25. 96 da 63U3 118 do. 9fU»l 

JML do. h Aug. 16. 42 do. 74*4 140 do. 24,109 

l&jft, do. 1. Dec, 31. 51 do. 9388 182 do. 28,014 

" The amount for the present year will be much 
fisalia than any of the above. The number of flat-boats 
sjsfftjKftJIi it beyond calculation. The number of steam- ] 




boats above the Falls I cannot say much about, except 
that one or two arrive at and leave Louisville every day. 
Their passage from Cincinnati is commonly 14 or 16 
hours. The Tccumseh, a boat which runs between this 
place and New Orleans, and which measures 210 tons, 
arrived here on the 10th instant, in 9 days 7 hours, from 
port to port ; and the Philadelphia, of 300 tons, made 
the passage in 9 days 9Va hours, the computed distance 
being 1650 miles. These are the quickest trips made. 
There are now in o]»eration on the waters west of the 
Alleghany Mountains 140 or 145 boats. We had last 
spring, 1826, a very high freshet, which came 4)4 feet 
deep in the counting-room. The rise was 57 feet 3 
inches perpendicular." 

The whole of the steam-boats of which you have an 
account did not perform voyages to New Orleans only, 
but to all points on the Mississippi, and other rivers 
which fall into it. 1 am certain that since the above 
date the number has increased, but to what extent I can- 
not at present say. 

When steam-boats first plied between Shipplngport 
and New Orleans, the cabin passage was a hundred dol- 
lars, and a hundred and fifty dollars on the upward voy- 
age. In 1829, I went down to Natchez from Shipping- 
„$ort for twenty-five dollars, and ascended from New 
Orleans on board the Philadelphia, in the beginning of 
January 1830, for sixty dollars, having taken two state- 
rooms for my wife and myself. On that voyage we met 
with a trifling accident, which protracted it to fourteen 
days ; the computed distance being, as mentioned above, 
1650 miles, although the real distance is probably less. I 
do not remember to have spent a day without meeting 
with a steam-boat, and some days we encountered seve- 
rs!. I might here be tempted to give you a description 
of one of these steamers of the western waters, but the 
picture having been often drawn by abler hands, I shall 
desist. 



LOCH SKENE. 

By Thomas Tod Sloddart. 

Like the eye of a sinless child, 

That moss-brown tarn is gazing wild 

From its heath- fringe, bright with stars of dew, 

Up to the voiceless vault of blue. 

It seemeth of a violet tinge, 

Shaded under its flowery fringe ; 

For the dark and purple of moss and heather, 

Like night and sunset, blend together. 

That tarn, it lieth on the hills, 
Fed by the thousand infant rills, 
Which are ever weeping in very sadness, 
Or they smile through their tears, with a gleam of 
gladness. 

You may hear them in a summer's hour, 
Trickling, like a rainbow shower, 
From yon rock, whose rents of snow 
Lie shadow'd in the tarn below. 
It looketh from the margin bare, 
Like a headstone in a churchyard fair ; 
But the heavy heron loveth well 
Its height, where his, own sentinel 
He sits, when heaven is almost done 
With the slow watch of the sun, 
And the quiet day doth fold 
His wings in arches of burning gold. 

There is a lonesome, aged cairn, 
Rising grey through the grass-green fern ; 
It tells of pale, mysterious bones, 
Buried below the crumbling stones j 
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Bat the shadow of that pile of slaughter 
Lies breasted on the stirless water, 
As If no mortal hand had blent 
Its old, unearthly lineament. 

A wizard tarn is grey Loch Skene ! 
There are two islands sown within ; 
Both are like, as like the other, 
As brother to his own twin-brother ; 
Only a birch bends o'er the one, 
Where the kindred isle hath none. 
The tresses of that weeping tree 
Hang down in their humility. 

'TIs whisper'd of an eyrie there, 
'Where a lonely eagle pair 
In the silver moonlight came, 
To feed their youug by the holy flame ; 
And at morn they mounted far and far. 
Towards the last surviving star. 
Only the forsaken nest 
Sighs to the sea- winds from the went, 
As if they told in their wandering by, 
How the rightful lord of its sanctuary 
Mourneth his fallen mate alone 
On a foamy Atlantic stone. 

Never hath the quiet shore 
Echoed the fall of silver oar, 
Nor the waters of that tarn recoil'd 
From the light skiff gliding wild ; 
But the spiritual cloud that lifted 
The quiet moon, and dimly drifted 
Away in tracery of snow, 
Threw its image on the pool below, 
Till it glided to the shaded shore, 
Like a bark beneath the moveless oar. 

Out at the nethermost brink there gushes 
A playful stream from its ark of rushes, 
It leaps like a wild fawn from the mountains, 
Nursing its life with a thousand fountains, 
It kisses the heath-flower's trembling bell, 
And the mosses that love its margin well. 

Fairy beings, one might dream, 
Look from the breast of that silver stream, 
Fearless, holy, and blissful things, 
Flashing the dew-foam from their wings, 
As they glide away, away for ever, 
Borne sea-ward on some stately river. 

That silver brook, it windeth on 
Over slabs of fretted stone, 
Till it cometb to the forehead vast 
Of those gorgon rocks, that cast 
Their features many a fathom under, 
And, like a launch through surge of thunder, 
From the trembling ledge it flings 
The treasures of a thousand springs ; 
As if to end their blissful play, 
And throw the spell of its life away. 

Like a pillar of Parian stone 
That in some old temple shone, 
Or a slender shaft of living star, 
Gleams that foam-fall from afar ; 
But the column is melted down below 
Into a gulf of seething snow, 
And the stream steals away from its whirl of hoar, 
As bright and as lovely as before. 

There are rainbows in the morning sun, 
Many a blushing trembling one, 



Arches of rarest jewellery, 

Where the elfin fairies be, 

Through the glad air dancing merrily. 

Such is the brook, so pure, so glad, 
That sparkled high and bounded mad, 
From the quiet waters, where 
It took the form of a thing so fair. 

Only It mocks the heart within, 
To wander by the wild Loch Skene, 
At cry of moorcock, when the day 
Gathers his legions of light away, 

For the sadness of a fallen throne 
Reigns when the golden sun hath gone, 
And the tarn and the hills and the misted stream 
Are shaded away to a mournful dream. 
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EXTRACTS FROM MR KILLEGREW HIS COMMON- 
PLACE-BOOK. 

1658. The latter end of this year my moments were 
so little at mine own disposal 1, (being oocupyM with 
divers spiritual! and crying avocations,) that I have not 
been able to keep pace with mine intentions, touching the 
regular keeping of this our ephemeris, (or journal],) which 
is much to be regretted, as the tyraes were marked by 
many and momentous incidents which I should else have 
related. I could have sett forth how the Protectour Mr 
Oliver Cromwel deceased suddenly, and how an exceed- 
ing high wynd (by many liken'd unto the whirlwynd 
which took up Elijah) was beard during that night, being 
made palpable by its effects, (seeing that it blew the 
weathercocks off the Whyte Tower, as also damaging 
somewhat the sum mitt of Paul's, together with the steeple 
of Bowe Church) ; moreover, how many other portents 
and prodigious omens were multiply'd throughout all the 
land. • • • 

[Here follow about two hundred pages of Mr K.*s diary, 
which the majority of our readers will not think in- 
teresting. In fact, they are made up of detached com- 
ments on public matters, and extracts from his sermons, 
which appear about this time to have been highly po- 
pular. Many pages are occupied, also, by a somewhat 
protracted narrative of his sufferings during a tedious 
illness, which, it is believed, was the then prevalent 
epidemic— the sweating sickness. This last will shortly 
appear in a popular medical periodical.— Ed. "| 
Jan. 30th, 1661. Pass'd by Tyeburn. Espy'd three 
singular objects depending from the old gibbett-tree. They 
hang'd even as malefactours use, and yet (being utterly 
.voyd of motioun) seem'd more like unto three bundeila, 
or three men of straw. There was a very mighty crowd 
of 'prentices and others hootting and hallooing with hor- 
rible and diabolique yells, even as if they would have 
rended the welkyn asunder with their cryee, I came np 
(being moved with curiousness) to behold what might be 
the cawse of all this joy and acclamatioun, and to know 
what comelie pageant-spectacle was now presented unto 
men's eyes. When I approach 'd within a visaall distance, 
1 begann to perceive that three humane beings hang'd, 
(although lyfeless and all wrapp'd up In* Tery nnsuraaU 
appsreli,) at which I marvell'd much. Thereafter, it 
came across me, that the people (having repented of re- 
turning unto their Steuart vomitt) bad hang'd up Charles 
with his idolatrous women and (that French bitch-fox) 
the queen-mother, as a terrour unto all hankerers alter 
Egyptian oniouns; whereupon I came nearer towards 
the spott, being minded to have a closer view of all that 
was there to be seen. But I was wrong, for there was 
a programme affix'd unto each, whereon I could reed to* 
scrybed the names of the late Mr O. Cromwel, Mr John 
Bradsbaw, aud Mr I re town, whose miserable and fester- 
ing carcasses tome of the court pansy tea (warring with 
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the dead, and mocking of God) had exhumed, and hang'd 
op all swarming of maggotes, crawling of great graul- 
wornu, and horrible with putrefactioun. As the wynd 
moTed the inanimate corpses, and made them to flicker to 
and fro, it was a sadd and fear fall spectacle, (for they 
veryly seem'd as quick men) ; whereupon the rabble 
showted yet the more, and ery'd out that Sathan was to 
he seen perch 'd on the gallows' top with a glowing pitch- 
fork In one hand, and the late Mr Pirn in a tether in the 
other. But of this curious syght (although I look'd ear- 
nestly) could I see nothing. 

Mr Oliver wore a green cerecloth, very neatly concin- 
nated and folded, and had a singular sardonique smyle 
on his visage. The two others hnd plnyn flannell wynd- 
ing-sheets, much stayn'd with some filthy fluidity, (Mr 
I re town very black, and without his nose,) all dropping 
down upon the heads of the multitude. At last a wynd 
arose, and swell'd, and bluster'd, and spreadd a perfume 
somewhat stronger (though not sweeter) than that of 
Damasceen roses, infecting the ayr, and causing the peo- 
ple to sneeze and coif. This I could not much longer 
abyde, so I departed, full of grief and lamentatioun, and 
fear of personal 1 injury, by no means ungrownded, (but 
not untill I had secured one of Mr Oliver's toes, which 
the 'prentices were cutting off,) and calling to mind a 
classique and poetical] epitaph, written one one Rosamund, 
King Henry the Second his concubyne : 

" Hie jacet in tumbn rosa mundi, non rosa munda, 
Non redolet, ted olet, quie redolere solet.** 

f Be it spoken — from among those who hootted the 
lowdest, and signalysed themselves the most by their ill- 
judged mocking of these three miserable dead things, 
many I noted (and could specify) who had received vast 
favours from the late Mr Oliver and the two others, and . 
not a few who importunately would have had him Em- 
perour of the English, and adored him even as a Divus 
on earth. Some of the foremost, I have been giveu to 
understand, cawght feavers of the stench, of which sun- 
dry dyed ; and no wonder. 

Feb. 3. Thus am I become the object of all mens' 
scorn— my friends all having been slayn with the sword, 
sent into banishment, or (what, in truth, I felt more 
cruelly) joyn'd with God's enemyes to persecute the 
aaynte ; and those dead ones, whom I loved aud lamented, 
(and envy'd, as being spared the wants and miserys to 
which we living sufferers are subject,) finding their very 
sepulchers no longer tenable by their bones. Waggons 
and carueils of baiters for the saynts ; promyses and pac- 
tiouiM held as nought ; and those who rally'd and gather'd 
themselves around Steuart his throne, finding thutfrawd 
and flattery were the only coyn which was like to be 
current. But there was yet a remnant of God's people 
which convened (even as the conys) in holes and rocks, 
and onto these I occasionally went, and we consoled each 
the other as we best might. At these assemblies there 
was much revelatioun of visiouns, and many oraculous 
prophecyings of strange things, which have not (as yet) 
come to pats; and I am dubious whether or no they 
were near fumy, melancbolique vapours, and not to be 
taken in any other than a typickall sense. It may be so. 
But they were (in truth) a great consolation to me and 
the others duriog our hour of trouble. 

May 14. During thitperiodd, (being destitute of other 
means,) I kept a small school in a lane near Smythfield, 
where I eatay'd to skrape together a wretched morsell of 
bread* from pedagoguysing little children. Bat singular 
rumours went abroad touching me and my school, men 
saying that I had slayn one Peter Vanderaa, the 
son of an eminent bayr-merchaunt in the Minories, by 
erueU eastigatloun with the handle of a warming-pann. 
Tab orrhinn (being dull of comprehending his accidence) 
1 had, indeed, skonrged somewhat, (with birchen twiggs,) 
but not in such wise (nor, indeed, on such a regioun of 
bis body) as to do him any injury. I ever held in hor- 



rour the tyrrannickall rigidity of some school masters, 
who cruelly and many tymes unjustly whipp little child- 
ren, prescribing such hard tasks as the best lngine can- 
not perform, and seek occasion to beat them for their own 
sport and pastyme. All this, say I, I did abhor ; but it 
nevertheless fell out that the urchinn Peter Vanderaa 
(being a most ill-conditioun'd, untoward, and unlovely 
child) went home to his parents skreeching alowd, and 
lamenting bis wholesome chastysement, and thereupon, 
having supp'd voraciously on hogg's puddings and sowr 
crowt, (or some such filthy mess,) in the nyght turn'd 
delirious, and call'd out that I was skourging him with 
skorpiouns, &c, and so gave up the ghost, to the un- 
speakable horrour of all who were by him. Of this 
(God knoweth) I was guyltless ; but it gave a colour to 
certain of the court party to say that I was in use to 
murder little children, and to bake them into Florentyne 
pasties, together with many figments, too tedious to be 
particularys'd. I may safely, and with truth, take upon 
myself the negatioun of all this charge. 

Be this as it may, my school almost utterly left me, it 
being reduced unto two, one of whom (though the son of 
an eminent professor) never pay'd me one penny for in- 
structioun, and the wage of the other was extinguish'd 
brmpensatione, (as schoolmen call it,) he being the nephew 
of the woman at whose house 1 lodged, to whom I ow'd 
much rent. So that 1 was shortly after induced to give 
up the keeping of the say'd school altogether, and to de- 
vyse various ways of mayntayning this my weary bodily 
tabernacle. Tractatis of sundry sorts and syzes did I 
write, (yea, untill mine eyes wax'd dimm, and my 
thumbjoynts did grievously ake,) but too little or no pur- 
pose, for no one of the booksellers would purchase my 
labours at any rate ; so that I was within one tittle of 
perishing of mear want, (I would it had pleased the Lord 
to have had it so,) which assuredly I should have done 
had not a lady, my kinswoman, taken me into her house 
to play the pedagogue to her little children. Her hus- 
band (a papixtickall knyght) was a persoun of figure 
about the cowrt, and ('bating bis damnable beresie) was, 
in truth, a gentleman of liberality and honour. 

While I lived with him I was (in the mayn) entreat- 
ed kyndly, though sorely tormented with the heathennish 

worshipp, (which was overtly carry 'd on in the house 

twice dayly,) the noyse of the singing women, and the 
clang of the harping upon harps, penetrating even unto 
my chamber, though in a remote part of the house ; to 
be playn, it was an attiqite appartment. So that^ at 
the hours of mattins and even song, (as their abominable 
orgies were call'd,) I was even affected with a regular 
ephemeral scotomia, or obfuscatiouu of mine eyesyght. 

A popish priest also was there in the family as oon- 
(easour and chapplain (otherwyse chamber- satban) to the 
lady, one Giles Borde, (Julius Perforatum as he would 
have himself called,) a Jesuit, (I veryly believe,) and given 
unto all manner of deceit. This wretched man (for 
whose blyndness I have much compassioun) impudently 
attempted to convert me, (as he called it,) first, by open 
controversy, and afterwards by insidious conversation. 
But (as Athanasius defeated that devill Arius) I over- 
came this Giles Borde at both his own weapouns. I 
have sett forth the particulars in one of my tractates. 
T 1 know that some of mine enemyes have stickled not 
to assertt that the victorie lay the other way ; the un- 
happy creature himself also, I know, was unfortunate 
enough to be of the same opinioun. 

August 8. I have been at the meeting, (now occasion- 
ally held at the house of a serious publican© in Shoar- 
ditch,) where I was sharply ehidd, (and, indeed, some- 
what bitterly revyled,) for sojourning in the bouse of a 
blaspheemer. ' I would fayn have say'd somewhat in re- 
ply, but the brethren refused to listen unto me, the whole 
assembly with one consent coughing, hemming, spitting 
on the floor, as also rubbing their feet whenever I begann, 
so that (however anxious to be beard) I could not at all 
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make my Toyce awdible. Many other charges were 
lay'd at my dore. An apothecary (an old enemy of 
mine) taking it upon himself to say that I had butchered 
Peter Van deeraa,— that I had assisted in digging up Mr 
Cromwell,— that I poisoun'd mine uncle that his inheri- 
tance might he mine, — that I was a Jesuitt in disgtiy&e, 
and that I ought to be shamefully ejected from the con- 
gregation without any delay. This purpose would, doubt- 
less, hare been carry'd into effect, had not the meeting 
been suddenly dispersed by the goodman of the bouse 
putting out the lights as he rush'd in to inform us that a 
party of soldiers were coming (with no friendly purpose), 
upon which we all fledd (each as he best might) by a 

rster-wickett somewhat quicker than we enter'd. When 
gott home, I discovered (to my great concern) that (in- 
steadd of my beaver-hatt) I had on my head a greasy 
tallow-chandler's leathern capp, moreover, that some one 
had exchanged (in the hurry) mine excellent Geneva cloke 
for a butcher's apron. This cawsed much laughter among 
the whole household, in which I could not joyn, the 
more especially as my losses were never repay r'd.— Are 
my tryalls never to have an ending ? 



You seem'd, methought, to scan it well, 

And at each burning glance you took, 
A shade of something o'er you fell ; 

It might be that you could not brook 
To find thy Image dwelling there, 

Like chosen priestess of some shrine, 
For ever pure, for ever fair, 

Bright minister of things divine. 
Whate'er it was, thine eye's fringe fell ; 

For thou hadst read enough to know 
That I, aias ! had loved too well, 

And bowsoe'er a fever'd flow 
Of that wild mirth might drown an hour, 

Within my heart, throughout my brain, 
Beyond the reach of leech's power, 

Dwelt an undying age of pain. 
1831. 



LINES TO 



By Laurence Macdonald. 

'Twas vain to think that aught like thee 

Could ever from my memory fade, 
Lnftt night, 'mid life's high revelry, 

Thou earnest again, as one long dead 
Had come from heaven. And, oh! most strange, 

My spirit sank from gay to sad, 
And o'er me came a sudden change — 

A change, as if my brain grew mad. 
Then o'er me for a moment rush'd 

Those bui ied joys thou didst impart, 
And with a weight that almost crush'd 

The very life-blood from my heart ! 
Calm and serene as cloudless sky, 

There play'd no smile along thy face, 
There dwelt no mirth within thine eye, 

But thoughts of sadness I could trace, 
And something of an inward strife 

That had no business to be there, 
Poisoning so young, so sweet a life, 

And yet, withal, surpassing fair, 
Thou stoodst in marble loveliness, 

The image of young Niobe, 
In beauty, mute and motionless. 

Thou wert, if such a thing could be, 
Enshrined within the moon's pale ray, 

And veil'd as with a star's soft light, 
Far, far too beautiful for day, 

And almost too divine for night ! 
If disembodied spirits e'er 

Assume a shape, nor wholly melt 
Into the unsubstantial air, 

'Twas such a one in which you dwelt. 
And but for that thou hadst not wings, 

To play around thee with their light, 
And veil thy face from earthly things, 

From all that hath not something bright, 
I would have deem'd to tbee was given 

A sacred mission from on high, 
To wean from hell, to woo to heaven, 

Or bear the soul hence when we die. 
Each gazed on each, but neither spoke, 

It was enough to see, to feel, 
Vain had been words, except to mock — 

What burning words can ne'er reveal — 
The soul unmask'd. Thus, thine was seen, 

With all its clustering thoughts of light, 
' And mine, less bright than it had been, 

Met all uu veil'd thy searching sight. 



COUNT D'BGMONT AND MONSIEUR CHUT. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

By one of the Authors of the « Odd Volume." 

I had been about six months in the mousquetairea, 
(said the late Count d'Egmont, one evening at supper,) 
and enchanted at being freed from the restraints of school, 
which had annoyed me considerably, I gave myself 
blindly up to all the license which I saw my yoilng com- 
rades indulge in. One day, having dined with some of 
my friends, we repaired to the opera, where there was a 
great crowd, and it was only by dint of much jostling 
that we reached the centre of the pit. 

Forced to stop there, I would have been as patient as 
my friends, but that I had the misfortune to And straight 
before me an old gentleman, with a wig of such outrage- 
ous amplitude as to form a kind of parapet, which bid 
the stage from me, and, what was still more annoying, a 
young dancer whom I admired exceedingly. 

Having begged and entreated this gentleman to allow 
me a little peep — which he dryly told me was impossible 
— I grew impatient at his sangfroid, and at my position ; 
which, to heighten my chagrin, appeared to afford much 
amusement to my neighbours, and especially to my young 
companions. I drew from my pocket a pair of scissors, 
with which I pruned away the overgrown branches which 
annoyed me. The bunts of laughter which my venge- 
ance excited having awakened my man from his apathy, 
he perceived the state to which I had reduced his wig. 
" My young friend," said he, turning round, " I hope you 
will not leave the theatre without me.** This little com- 
pliment, continued Count d'Egmont, and above »«?, a 
certain expressive glance with which it was accompanied, 
" made me feel all the extent of my folly, and moderated, 
I own, not a little the pleasure I had enjoyed in commit- 
ting it ; however, the wine was drawn, and I felt that I 
must drink it. 

At the conclusion of the opera, my man, turning 
gravely round, invited me by a sign to follow him. 
Crossing, not without difficulty, the court of the Palais 
Royal, we passed through the street of Saint Thomas da 
Louvre, and entered under the Arcade. Here he stopped. 
" You are young," said he to me, " Monsieur le Comte 
d'Egmont, for I have the honour of knowing yon, and 
I owe you a lesson which, Monsieur, your lata father, 
whom I knew still better, would probably have thanked 
me for giving you. When any one gives a public insult, 
and above all to an old officer, he must know how to 
fight. Let us see," continued he, drawing his sword, 
" how you will acquit yourself." 

Equally enraged and mortified at a discourse, which 
seemed to me so contemptuous, I fell on him with all the 
impetuosity of which my age and my resentment rendered 
me capable. But my man was as fixed as fate; and 
having contented himself for some moments with Inso- 
lently parrying my attacks, answered them at list with 
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■ jerk which made my sword fly six paces off. " Take 
St op again, Monsieur le Comte," said he to me, with 
the same gang froid, " it is not like an opera dancer, but 
with a firm foot, like a gallant man, that one of your 
name ought to fight." Determined to perish rather than 
expose myself to new sarcasms on the part of my unac- 
countable antagonist, I planted myself opposite to him, 
and commenced a new attack with as much coolness as 
he defended himself. " Very well, very well, Monsieur 
le Comte," exclaimed, from time to time, this devil of a 
man ; till having run me through the arm, " Well !** said 
he, " enough for this time." Then placing me against 
the wall, and telling me to wait a moment, he ran to the 
Palais Royal, brought a fiacre, bound up my wound with 
a handkerchief, told the coachman to carry us to the 
mousquetaires in the Street de Baune, deposited me in 
the hands of my Swiss, and took leave of me. 

After being confined six weeks by my wound, I once 
more appeared abroad. About eight days after this 
event, entering the Cafe de la Regenee, to look for .two 
of my comrades, I saw my man again. He rose, ap- 
proached me, put his finger on his mouth, saying, Chut, 
and made a sign for me to follow him. 

When we arrived under the arch where our former 
rencontre took place—" You have amused yourself a little 
aft my expense in relating my adventure," said he to me, 
"my dear count. I have too much consideration for you 
not to be desirous to render it still more diverting by 
adding a sequel to the recital. Come on." 

* How shall I tell my shame, ladies and gentlemen ?" 
continued the count. " This second lesson was pretty 
much the same as the first, and was followed some months 
after by a third. This butcher grew so formidable to me, 
that I never entered a public place without shuddering 
lest I should meet him ; for I forgot to tell you, that the 
last l esson he gave me was on the eve of the Carnival, 
which he made me pass very sorrowfully in my bed. 

" Judge then of my joy and thankfulness, when a 
garcon, from the Cafe* de la Regenee, came oue morning 
and addressed me, — ' Excuse me, Monsieur le Comte, but 
I thought I should not displease you by coming to tell 
you that Monsieur Chut died last night, and that my 
mistress hopes' now to see you again at her house, ~ 
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THE DOMINIE. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

A Damn* ! what judgs you of the term ? 
Is't not equivocal, with something in't 
Of doubtful point ? or is't a word at all ? 
.Tia not in Walker, nor in Dr Johnson, 
And yet no term's more common. It must be 
Some word of that old language spoke in Rome, 
That language modell'd by cursed terminations ; 
Tho bore of youth, and pride of pedagogues, 
Support of colleges and pompous droues. 
A Dominie ! once when I heard the term, 
Tho titio, appellation, what you will, 
I saw htm full before me. There he stood, 
Or eat, or walk'd, or lean'd, with threatening frown, 
Tho Teal epitome of domination ; 
Tho noun, the preposition, the metabasis, 
Of ovary thing was dreaded and abhorr'd. 

And then how callous his thin shrivell'd cheek, 
And grey eye of intolerant tyranny ! 
His wig of dirty brown that scantly reach'd 
Half way into his ear : all frizzled round 
With fringe of thin grey hair. His coat threadbare, 
Lonf-hack'd and shapeless, and the pocket-holes 
A weary width between. Yet what a shake 
Of majesty was there! I see him still, 
In my mind's eye, with dread and admiration ! 
Could man believe that I a thousand times 



Have cherish'd the prospective sweet resolve 

Of ample, hideous, and most dire revenge 

For youthful degradation ? Was not this 

A noble and illustrious resolution ? 

But long ere manhood had my flagrant brain 

Temper'd with wisdom, I could have fallen down 

At the good old man's feet, and worshipp'd him. 

O when I thought of all his sufferance, 
Contending with the obstinate, the stupid, 
The petulant, the lazy, every one 
His mortal enemy — like old Ishmael, 
His hand against a whole obstreperous host, 
And every urchin's heart and hand 'gainst him — 
I marvell'd at his patience. Then I thought 
Of all his virtuous precepts, of his care, 
His watchful vigilance o'er rectitude 
In every moral duty ; then each morn 
Of his orisons at the throne of mercy, 
For grace and favour on each stripling's head, 
And on his painful labour's blest success. 

Then of his poverty, and endless task 
Of duty and necessity : the sigh 
And smile, oft ill-conceal'd, in haughty dread 
Of aught approaching familiarity ; 
*A face of brass, to hide a heart of love ! 
For when obliged to punish rigorously, 
Then with majestic swagger would he turn, 
That none might see him wipe the falling tear 
From off the wither'd cheek. O, good old man ! 
Remembrance now weeps o'er thy narrow house, 
And sore-neglected precepts learnt from thee. 

When I compare thee with the modern prig, 
With well-starch'd collar, hair of formal cut, 
Thin listless class, and independent strut, 
I weep to think that the great magic fountain 
Of Scotland's glory and ascendency 
Is soil'd with lucre, mudded in the spring, 
And her pre-eminence for ever gone ; 
Then I recall thy vigilance, thy toils, 
Thy crowded, noisy school, where every eye 
Burn'd with keen emulation.— Thou art gone, 
And our parochial honours gone with thee ! 

My old preceptor, if thy spirit knew 
How thy once wayward pupil mourns for thee, 
And broods upon tby memory, it might add 
Unto the joys which now thy grateful heart 
Reaps in thy Father's house — the sure reward 
Of sterling rectitude and moral worth, 
Long-suffering, patience, holiness of life, 
Contentment, charity, and Christian love. 



REMINISCENCES OF A LOUNGER-»BOOK8ELLERft* 
SHOPS— THB LATE ROBERT MILLER. 

Iir assuming the title of a Lounger, I understand it to 
denote a man who leaves home to avoid ennui, and stays 
abroad to escape active employment. It is not necessary that 
your lounger should be clearly aware of his own motives. 
He may be one whose busy brain is continually busied 
devising schemes of action. He generally is a most sa- 
gacious talker on the subject of prompt and business 
habits* But he is one who, from the indolenoe of his 
constitution, slips through life without doing any thing— 
unless, indeed, dire necessity force him to bestir himself. 

Men of this class are to be found in every society, 
civilized, or uncivilized. The American Indians seem 
to be a race of unmixed loungers. To judge by the de- 
scriptions which travellers give of them— the fashion in 
which they stand gaping, stretching, and shaking them- 
selves at the doors of their huts for an hour after they 
get up— the dreamy moods in which they saunter, day 
after day, through their forests after game--4hsy must ha 
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as fine specimens of a " take-it-easy 1 * generation, as one 
could wish to see. Socrates was a lounger of another 
sort. He discoursed, scholarly and wisely, about the 
whole duty of man ; but bis life was spent in sauntering 
from one place of public resort to another, chattering 
with every person be encountered. The Neapolitan Ma- 
caroni are eminent loungers — as all the world knows. 
So are the Irish peasants who come to this country to 
work at the harvest. No one can go through half the 
work that Pat will accomplish, if his master's eye is 
. upon him. But, oh ! he does delight when it is off, to 
stretch himself on the ground, and indulge in a quarter 
of an hour's shanachus. The dinner hour is the time 
of his glory. His gibes and his jeers are incessant— his 
glib tongue, and flow of spirits, are the envy of our less 
mercurial Sawnies, as his banters are their annoyance. 
You see, therefore, gentle reader, that a lounger is merely 
a man of more wit than activity— and that it is an error 
to suppose that the class merely exists in Bond Street. 

Loungers are a social set. They " herd together." 
Their mutual attraction draws them to the same place, 
and the force of habit, or the security of meeting with 
congenial spirits, chains them to it. A true lounger is as 
constant to the place of his resort as clock-work. What* 
ever may be the plea upon which he leaves homojrist 
generally manages to reach his customary hall of " idlesse" 
with all convenient speed, and there he hangs about, 
talking with every new comer, resolved to depart next 
moment, -but, somehow or other, never carrying his re- 
solution into effect. I confess it is not very dignified, 
this sickly irresolution of purpose, which keeps a man 
fixed where he has nothing to do, merely because he can- 
not make up his mind to depart ; but it is, nevertheless, 
vastly pleasant. I know no more delicious sensation, 
than after one has said to one's self, " Well, 111 be off 
next minute," to put off the execution of the resolve till 
the next, and the next, and the next after that. Any 
one who has lain in bed half asleep, postponing his rising 
from term to term, may have some faint idea of this ex- 
quisite enjoyment. 

It would be curious to trace in the history of nations 
the favourite resorts of loungers, at different periods, and 
under different circumstances. The barber's shop was a 
favourite haunt of the Roman idlers, and of our ances- 
tors in the time of good Queen Bess. The notion was 
not bad. The man who had taken half the ward by the 
nose in the course of the morning, was not unlikely to 
have ferreted out some subject of discourse — as great a 
necessary of life to a lounger in the forenoon, as bitters 
to a drunkard— and for the same reason, the settling of 
his nerves. Places of public amusement and business 
have at all times been much frequented by our race. Mfc 
han£ upon the skirts of the active members of society, as 
unfailingly as vultures hover above the march of an army, 
or sharks follow in the wake of a slave-ship— although I 
hope not .exactly from the same voracious motives. In 
modern times, courts of justice, fencing and billiard rooms, 
have a great attraction for us. But these places are found 
very detrimental to the character of the lounger. The 
two latter make him active — the former censorious. " I 
cannot conceive,** said the author of* Killigrew's Diary*' 
to me a few days ago, " why the Parliament House should 
be such a matrix of scandal — unless, Indeed, the habit of 
wearing a gown necessarily leads to that vice." Our fa- 
vourite and least dangerous haunts, in this country, are 
the shops of booksellers. These have a favourable influ- 
ence upon our intellects — snuffing the atmosphere of a 
room filled with books, naturally makes a man literary — 
in the same way that the mere drinking of ale at Oxford 
makes him learned. 

I confess that no small portion of my own life has been 
■pent in the grottos of these male Calypsos. It would 
be tedious to rake up all my boyish reminiscences from 

country towns. J 's dark cell under the shadow of 

the aid toibooih in A—, had something mysterious in 



it ; akin to the staple commodity of the circulating library, 
which helped to eke out his bibliopolical gains in a town 
not very much addicted to literature. There might be 

so me amusement, too, in tracing S *s progress through 

the good town of D- , from his long narrow stripe of 

a shop beside the fish cross, to the more airy and exten- 
sive domicile beneath the county reading-room, and thence 
to bis present splendid abode, where the " Scandal-club** 
holds its daily convocations. Verily, these migrations 
were not unnecessary, for John's swelling stores demanded 
more capacious depositories — as iudeed did his portly 
person, which kept pace in its increase with his growing 
fortune. But such topics can only have an interest for 
the sphere in which these worthies moved. 

I might speak of London— of Payne's (poor Payne!) 
repository of the rich and rare of the olden time,— of 
himself, (by no means the least ornamental part of his 
shop's furniture,) in his staid clerical suit of black, and 
well-powdered head, — of the senators of the land who 
crowded his audience-chamber. — Murray should not be 
forgotten, whose establishment is to those of other book- 
sellers as the House of Lords to the House of Commons. 
There is a dignity and a decorum, and withal, something 
approaching to dulness about it. You feel, on entering, 
a check upon your flow of spirits,— a sort of semi-embar- 
rassment,— a consciousness that you are in a place where 
you must weigh your words, and measure your gestures. 
Any undue animation in your deportment would be there 
as reprehensible as oratorical gesticulation in an aspirant 
to a bishopric — whom it would infallibly convict of 
methodism. Even the dingy walls of Murray's, remind 
us of the faded tapestry in the House of Lords. — In 
Colburn'g, I have, somehow or other, never been able to 
divest myself of the impression that I was in a banker's, 
rather than in a bookseller's receipt of custom — the 
business preponderates there so decidedly over the literary 
tone. — Taylor and Hessey— Charles Olier — what visions 
do these names recall ! Treuttel and Wurtz lost its chief 

spice for me when C left the establishment. In the 

young days of the Foreign Quarterly, it was a feast to am 

him and G laying their heads together about its 

affairs. C 's bluff resolute air, contrasted with the 

shrinking attitude, downcast look, and handkerchief-hid 
mouth of the other, was a perfect picture of decision and 
nerve, swaying to its purpose genius— fine, but unre- 
solved, even to imbecility. 

It is, however, among our Edinburgh bookshops that 
my experience is chiefly versant. Ou this theme I could 
be eloquent, 



" And talk the summer's sun quite down the skies.' 

First in my love, as earliest in my acquaintance, 

*s in the High Street ; but " that houff *a blown," 
as M'Guffog would say. John has translocated his 
domicile, and become musical in his old days. Now I 
am, thank the gods for that ! not musical ; and though 
many good men and true still congregate around him, 
they have all too much of the twang of the fiddieatring 
for me. I must confess, however, that I was so much 
delighted t'other day by my old friend's homage to the mad- 
nations of the Cinderella, who all unconsciously won his 
heart when only seeking for a piece of music, that I may 
be tempted to call again. But the glory of this second 
temple never can be as that of the first. There was the 
uncouth length of M'C , uttering, in his own Gal- 
loway accent, the most sterling sense. — There was the 
Bashkir, with his elbows stemmed into the counter, and 
his seat of honour resting upon the book-shelves on the 
other side of the narrow territory, pouring out in one 
un intermittent stream his quarn to esses and drolleries.— 
There was the Lycurgus of Newingtoo— round, oily, 
generous, pompous, and dictatorial.— There was the 
master of the bouse himself, with the last opinion of the 
Examiner in his mouth, and the rap of his knuckles on 
the oouriter,and his ready oath to back it.— Can I forget 
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thee, W , and thy lectures upon the ideal of art-— un- 
intelligible from the redundancy of thy illustration,— 
" dark with excess of light ?" I may be mistaken— one 
is apt to indulge in a strange, overweening estimation of 
a first love— but this was in my mind the most delightful 
lounge I hare known. There was a raciness, originality, 
and. variety, about the members of the coterie there 
assembled, which I have found nowhere else. John de- 
serves to be indicted for breaking up such a union by 
JUttimg. 

The palace of Constable I., In the High Street, re- 
minded me of the Cretan labyrinth, with its dark and 
Intricate suites of apartments. I knew little about its 
internal arrangements. The house of Constable II. Is a 
house of business, and that is apt to scare away loungers. 
Where the one partner is always at the ledger, and the 
other at his miscellaneous labours, there is little to attract 
us idlers. There is not light enough for our moth-like 
propensities. It is, however, principle, not inclination, 

that keeps A such a stern and indefatigable writer 

of letters and reviser of proofs — naturally, no man is 
more inclined for a mouthful of gossip, or more able to 
do it justice. His delicate taste — his indefatigable search 
after what is curious — his wide correspondence— furnish 
him with the happiest subjects for small- talk. And 
when he sways himself about on his stool, to a sidelong 
position beside his desk, and with an " Oh, man !" gives 
holyday to his imprisoned propensity, it is— no easy mat- 
ter to get away from him. 

Passing westwards along Prince's Street, we come to 
one of the most flourishing resorts of loungers now ex- 
tant. At the corner of Hanover Street, just opposite to 
the Grecian bandbox, inhabited by the Royal Institution, 
It stands In the common centre, where the streams of the 
old and new town population mix and commingle. To- 
wards this centrical situation — as towards Virgil's Temple 
of Rumour — all reports, in whatever quarter of the city 
they originate, float in obedience to a law of their nature. 
And thither do men of all professions and principles 
resort, to have their ears tickled with the grand harmony 
whUh to many conflicting sounds produce. This strange 
wind-instrument has all the wildness of the JEolian 
harp, joined to all the compass and sostenuto of the organ 
at Haerlem. The master of the shop — the genius foci— 
is exactly the person fitted to play the part of JEolw 
amid such a congregation of winds. Strongly suspected 
of radical propensities, he looks the character of the radical 
nobly. His broad shoulders, and his gait, with the least 
possible degree of a swagger in it, are indications of a 
man conscious of his own energies, and not likely to pay 
much respect to any one deficient in the qualities he feels 
himself to possess. I have never known a man who 
knew better to divide his time between his ledger and his 
visitors. If busied with accounts, the mending of a pen 
gives him time to snatch a relishing morsel of chat. The 
motley crew of loungers who frequent him, — antiqua- 
rians, politicians, lawyers, musicians, quidnuncs, and 
physicians, — would require the pen of a Le Sage to do 
them justice. 

Blackwood's — methinks he must be a bold and pro- 
lane man who dare enter his Grecian Temple for any 
such mundane purpose as to make a purchase. Seriously, 
the Bailie's portico is the most chaste and beautiful piece 
•f architecture in Edinburgh. His shop has not merely 
seen translated from Prince's Street — it has undergone an 

*,Dotbeomi» it has become a deified shop. No. 17 was a 

saCTsrbere any person might enter and buy a book ; No. 
4*Z sub OJympu* whence The Maoamnk is monthly 
T — I <Wn upon mortals, and thankfully received. 

J^T^in^ioranworthy of this outward show The 
frrlBtt* interior ^ TOmpmptment||# ^ ^ 

mpie to ^jr^eical. The mean is of a circular 
m mn »***"£„„ may be seen Christopher North, 
. mod ******? . th the " Sundard" [newspaper] in 



" Beware, beware ! 

His flashing eyes, his floating hair. 

Weave a circle round him thrice, 

And close your eyes with holy dread ; 

For he on honey dew hath fed, i 

And drank the milk of Paradise." 

There is a literary domicile in St Andrew Square— 
the birth-place of the Waverley Novels, and (second 
only to them) the works of the Author of Marriage — the 
domain of a man, blunt, indeed, but honest, and capable 
of a generous action — which passers by are nevertheless 
apt to view with a shudder. The long-vaulted entry 
through which it is approached, is like the entry to the 
cave of some anchorite. It strikes awe into the souL We 
feel chilled, and hasten back from its silence, to the sun- 
shine and bustle of the world without. 

Our feelings in passing through the entry to Oliver 
and Boyd's establishment are different, although that too 
has an appearance of loneliness and seclusion. The whole 
of the square into which it ushers us belonging to these 
gentlemen, and being apportioned to the different depart- 
ments of their extensive business, the effect produced Is 
somewhat akin to that of which we are sensible when 
sjrtsBsaspeome old baronial hall. The analogy goes fur- 
ther. Blood hath been spilt there in the olden time. 
That close is the scene of Begbie's murder. In seclusion 
from the world, and in completeness within themselves, 
however, these premises are perhaps still more like some 
old hall or college in Cambridge, or stately Oxford. And 
the workings of Messrs Oliver and Boyd have been allied 
in spirit to those of England's twin-gems of learning. 
They have brought forth no glaring, trashy, popular, 
evanescent works, but good, solid, useful books, which, 
received with no shouts of rapture, have more or less lei- 
surely worked their way into public estimation, and when 
once fairly known, have retained it. Their abode, the 
reader will see, is too sober a place to become the resort 
of the lounger: but, in my graver hours, I have felt a 
tranquil pleasure in the conversation of the short, stout 
gentleman in the green jacket, who sits in the little back 
parlour. 

My taper has nearly burnt down to its socket, and I 
must hasten to a close. Not, however, without a tribute 
to the memory of a star which has lately set — of a kind 
and gentle heart, whose loss will be long and deeply felt 
by our lounging fraternity. Robert Milier was at once 
the Chesterfield and the Sheridan of booksellers. He was 
never without his story, good and new. His backshop 
was like himself, always " a quatre epingles." His smile 
was urbane— his bow the perfection of that graceful sa- 
lutatfa*). He was the devoted slave of the ladies — so 
much so that he could never devote himself to one. The 
graceful devotion with which he received bis fair and 
talented friends at their coach-door, and ushered them 
into his sanctum sanctorum, could only be equalled by 
that with which he again bowed them out Every 
woman of genius who visited his shop gave it a new 
sanctity in his estimation. " Mr Miller," said I to him 
one day, while one of our most gifted living poetesses was 
residing in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, " have you 
seen Mrs Hsmans yet?" With silent dignity he seized 
me by the arm, led me into the inner apartment, and 
pointing to a chair which stood rather nearer the end than 
the centre of the room, completely isolated from the rest 
of the furniture, said in a low voice, highly express- 
ive of affectionate awe, u There she sat, sir ! on that 
chair." Miller was the only man from whom I ever, 
could endure to hear a long story. Then, how he did 
chirrup over a moderate and cheerful glass! Really, 
Mr Editor, yon must call upon some of your contributors 
who are better able to do justice to his memory. If, in 
what I have said, any person thinks he discovers a tone 
of undue levity, unsuited to the occasion, 1 am heartily 
sorry, — but must beg leave to tell him, be has misundcr« 



so* 
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stood me. If I have dwelt upon the 'amiable foibles of 
our late friend, it is because I feel that they were the 
redundancy of a kind and gentle disposition. They served 
to enhance, instead of diminishing, the love which his 
sterling worth inspired. 



Of beauty. 'Midst them like a star she shone, 
Or a pure lily born in dewy air ; 
Or rose the moment of its opening — None 
Could look on her, but wish'd to look on her alone. 



A SABBATH SCENE. 

By Allan Cunningham. 

Glad to man's heart comes Scotland's Sabbath morn, 

When every sound save nature's voice is still — 

Mute shepherd's song- pipe, mute the harvest horn — 

An holier tongue seems given to stream and rill. 

Old men climb silent up the cottage hill, 

There ruminate, and look sublime abroad, 

Shake from their feet, as thought on thought comes 

still, 
The dust of life's long, dark, and dreary road, 
And from this gross earth rise, and give themselves to 
God. 

The warning bell hath o'er the parish rung, 
Grove, glade, and glen, sound with the solemn strain. 
Wide at the summons every door is flung, 
And forth devout walks many a hoary swain, 
Their meek wives with them ; while, a gayer train. 
Their daughters come and gladden all the road, 
Of laughing eyes, ripe lips, long ringlets vain — 
Young men, like lambs upon spring's sunny sod, . 
Come light of foot and heart, and seek the bouse of God. 



I loved much in my youth down dale and glen, 
Upon the morn of the Lord's day, to look ; 
For all the land pour'd forth its stately men, 
Its matrous with staid steps and holy book. 
Where'er a cottage smoked, or flow'd a brook, 
Or rose a hall, or tower'd a castle gray, 
Youth left its joys, old age its care forsook, 
Meek beauty grew, and look'd sedately gay, 
Nor at her shadow glanced as she went on her way* 



Lo ! see yon youth — clad as the season's clad 
In homely green — he loves with aged men 
To come conversing — hears sedately sad 
Tales from their lips, which 'scaped historic pejy 
And linger still in dale and pastoral glen. 
O much they talk, upon their kirkward way, 
Of holy martyrs, who by flood and fen 
Fell 'neath the persecutors' swords a prey — 
They point toward their graves, and seem in thought to 
pray. 

And see yon maiden, beauteous as a beam, 
Stray'd from the sun upon creation's morn ; 
Pure as the daylight in yon crystal stream 
By which she walks — pure as the Maded eorn 
Begemm'd with dews, and ripening to be shorn— 
Her looks the greensward lighten all, her feet 
Seem winged things, and from the ground upborne— 
Birds sing new songs such loveliness to greet :— 
She* lovely, and in lev©— which makes her doubly 



I saw her in the church. Men's eyes forsook 
The sacred page to gase upon her there ; 
Young hearts with awe were for the first time strook. 
And even the preacher in his parting prayer 
Shot his grave eyes, and wara'd them to bewars 



DIARY OF A JOURNEY FROM MADRAS TO 
MASULIPATAM. 

Monday, 1 Parted at four in the afternoon fi om my 
Sept 27, I8MJ Aear aunt, and drove six miles out of Madras 
with jny uncle in his carriage. On coming up to. my 
palanquin and servants, who bad set out before sun, I 
took leave of him, and set out for Masulipatam, a d i s tan ce 
of 300 miles from the Presidency, surrounded by ssttisi 
only. Bearers had previously been posted for safe all the 
way, and each collector sent his Pions to guard .ma 
through his district, and procure any thing I wanted a* 
the choultries, where I had to pass the day. I wan ac- 
companied by a native female attendant, the only one of 
the party except myself who could speak English. She 
was conveyed in a dooley, which is an inferior sort of 
palanquin, in which all my provisions were stowed ; and 
also her daughter, a girl of fourteen, whom she i r e ma n ed 
m, and who proved afterwards not the least useful of the 
company. 

My separation from those dear friends, who had so 
completely won my affections, and the novelty and strange* 
ness of my situation, so distracted my thoughts on the 
evening of my departure, that I could fix my attention to 
no occupation. I did not, indeed, even make the attempt, 
but allowed my mind to pursue its reveries. . About six 
o'clock, when it became dusk, I had my palanquin art 
down, and ordered away the Pious, bearers, and the 
musalchee (torch-bearer.) I then performed myahlo* 
Uons ; had my hair combed, brushed, and coiled ; un- 
dressed ; made up my palanquin, and went to bed fee 
tbe night. When all this was accomplished, which was 
just done in the road, the ayah called the people to- 
gether, and again I pursued my journey. During that 
night, I travelled sixty-one miles, with two seta of hear- 
ers, but the same Pions all tbe way ; and, about ten this 
T***diiy,7 morning, reached the Nayour Choultry, when 
the Stall, j J am just now seated. 

A choultry is merely an open building for the ma of 
travellers; and as ftw have more than one room, (14 
indeed, it deserves the name,) all who come aaek shelter 
in it during the day from the burning rays of the sun. 
I am lucky enough to find this one empty to-day ; hut 
know that a Sir Ralph Rice, to whom I have been in* 
troduced, is going part of my way, and intended to leave 
Madras on the same day. I expect him, therefore, every 
moment, and have bathed and dressed in a great hurry, 
lest he should have come whilst I was thus engaged. All 
la now over, however. I have finished my toilet, pot 
every thing in order, taken my breakfast, and am quite 
ready to receive him— though where I shall go whileheia 
dressing, I know not. I suppose I must just stay In my 
palanquin, and shut all the doors and windows, which 
will be much the same as stewing myself in an oven. 

The country through which I passed in the night was, 
as far as I could see, much the same as in the neighbour- 
hood of Madras — flat, sandy soil, without a vestige of 
vegetation on it, but some rows of palm-trees, which have 
much the same effect as Scotch firs, giving the country *U 
that bleak and barren appearance which they do. Hera 
and there I saw a few fine banyan and tamarind-trees* 
the shade of which the natives seemed willing to taka 
advantage of, by raising under them some mud cottage* 
or by planting their movable ones there, which are con- 
structed of cocoa-nut leaves, and are quite light, and 
easily transported wherever they go. 

The only thing I do not like in Indian travelling, w 
the little use you can make of your pencil. The only 
time when it is cool enough for sketching, la that 1ft 
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which you iniut be hastening to get your night's jot 
finished, before the sun becomes too powerful ; so 
rapidly, as the palanquin goe 
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bai these leave* put up in front, to keep the people 

I had not written more than a sheet to 
uwann. j mT ane ), ^ ,„;, journal, whan Sir Ralph 
arrived. Finding that I had taken possession of the 
choultry, ho made the bnt dressing-roe 
that large tree; and then paid hit reap 
found ha had only had a biscuit and some wine and water ] qu 
for hia breakfast ; ao opening my c o ffera, I made and asp- evi 
plied him with one of a more suitable hind, which, of ' mi 
course, he gallantly pronounced to be the best be had ever ' ski 
taated. I was much vexed at his remaining with me the de 
>e*aa)eteeT of the day, as I had planned 
the oecapBtten of each hour. It wae ho 
astatine that ktwuin agreeable companion. I took out 
my work and employed myself in dint way white he 



■teres, and made a dim 

qnin. I was mach betti 

aa fruit, biscuit, and the like, than ni 

part were produced the more aubatei 

beef and mutton. After a mmptuou 

with guod appeti 



Whi 
rising. We both took oat 
r table of the top of my pa 

ippiied with goad things, 
rat; bi 



anquina, ni 






together for Nelli 

My book was nut neglected so much thia evening aa 
tbe preceding; and, fur nine miles, I had enjoyed the 
cainpairloDshlp of Johnson's Lives of the Poets, when an 
Impediment came In my way which threatened to stop 
my journey. On arriving at a small village called Nal- 
daopot, where I expected a new net of bearers, I found 
thins posted for me had aet off with themselves to a native 
i'eeat, and my old ones could go on no farther. Sir Ralph 
with much spirit harangued the whole multitude which 
and gathered around us, and had emptied every cottage 
of oho, woman, and child. Unfortunately, although he 
knew a few words of every Oriental language. In not one 
could he make himself intelligible. The natives bawled 
ant, as la their custom , every one at once ; so that had 
my old champion been able to explain wbat he meant, 
his voire must nevertheless have been drowned amidst Ibe 
dank of voices : for. aa be remarked, no Tower of Babel 
could equal thlt confusion of tongues. 

While there wae yet some hope of my bearers making ! ki 
their appearance. I had aet about making myself eomfurt- j bt 
able for the night ; and I was now in my nightcap and I ar 
nightgown — the latter covered wltha long dressing-gown as 
— my body half out of tbe palanquin, hallooing (loudly sit 
of course) to Sir Ralph ; intreatlng that he would apeak ' la 
to one person at a lime, and that through an Interpreter, m 
far aa yet no one knew wbat ha wanted, and the peoph 



part company this evening from 

Her, who ia quite done up with fatigue, 

while I am quite fresh, mid able to pursue my journey. 

Nellore is a small station, consisting of about four 
European habitations ; without any beauty nf scenery to 
boast of, bnt neat and comfortable. Last stage I passed 
a range of rather pretty hills, called Naggery : it in the 
only rising ground I have yet met with, and therefore 
the more grateful to the eye. Some other parts of the 
country looked aa if they would have been pretty but for 
the want of rain, which haa not fallen in this district for 
two years. The variety of shrubs and trees was ao greet 
I could almost fancy I was travelling through a ihrub- 
bery, laid out with studied negligence, — and a very pretty 
one It would have been. 

Thonaav.T I wish my dear friends at homo had a peep 

thetfith. J «/ me just now. I am seated In a pretty little 

he could of I choultry, ao comfortable, though far from a human cree- 

t to me. I tore of my own country, engaged In writing In my palan- 

" dl is quite a bouse In miniature, containing 

I have any occasion for, with a shelf before 

ib stand, — my drawing boa and materials for 

ny work-box, a long range of books, and my 

i this pleasing sight, I do not dread any want 

uch for. of occupation, and, though alone, am not in solitude, 

me con. 1 left that kind family, the S s, last night, at six, and 

again passed through a country devoid of every beauty- 
It Is astonishing to me how the bearers find their ny, 
aa there are no roads, and merely a half-worn path here 
and there to direct them. I came to a river last night, 
so deep aa to come to the men's shoulders, through which 
they waded, placing tbe palanquin on their heads, and 
m his I landed me in safety on tbe opposite side. I should have 

et been known to happen to those who trusted them- 
■lve» to the care of these people. I arrived here thia 
lornlng— Kainipatam Choultry, it is called. Here ia a 



t, we got it 




I here- fonnd Pions wailing to forward me. I pro. 
ruled milk, eggs, and butter, which, added to my own 
ovlsiona, made a breakfast not to be despised by a leee 
en appetite than mine then whs. After a refreshing 
I h in water really almost as cold as if it bad been iced, 
id after finishing my dressing and breakfast, I sat down, 

My Pion has just announced dinner, and there 
nit on the top of my palanquin, curry and rice, 
y my arah, a cold fowl, a mango tart, two dlf- 

>f biscuits, sweet cakes, dried tamarind., dates 



At last, after and figs, orangeaand plants! 
rata) of the vU- | shall not starve this day at I 



least. 



y bottle of wliie, : 
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The figure beneath will give ■ alight Idea of the Pion 
** lie stands before me. and of the attitude which Ishere 
deemnl innit 1 e-prctful. Tha belt across the shoulder ■ 
of tiger's skin, and the plate on the breut bean til* Ci ■ 
pany'. 



that In India every one aeema to know math more about 
your affairs than you do yourself. 

Beneath are aketcbei or the choultry at Ongale, and 
the view from it* verandah. At home the bitter would 
hare been nothing remarkable, but here tbe rare occur- 
rence of a rising ground la like meeting with an old 




9 building itself stands on a ■%> 

with that In which I (pent the da; with Sir Ralph, It 
quite a auperb building. How repugnant to tbe feelii ■ . 
of a Briton lathe light at present before me! There nr 
aome doiena of people lying all their length proatrai 
before me on the ground. They are beggars, and seen 
indeed, objects for charity ; they look as if they hid tn 
tasted food for a week. 

Friday, \ I am now M Ongale, which I 
October btj this m 






o'clock i being only i 



dressing, I took a pretty long walk Into the Tillage," ft 
returned to breakfast at seven, quite ready to do tt all 
justice. This la tbe prettiest place I ban come to, bei ng 
well wooded, and not so barren aa the other dlstrlcti 1 
have passed through ; hut I see the country to great dis- 
advantage, aa it baa not had any rain for two years, and 
is consequently almost completely parched up— ao much 
so aa to put ■ stop to agriculture all over tba Gametic 1 i»l 
season, and, in all probability, for this one too, If the 
Monsoon, now expected, should fail them. 

■t last night with an instance of Indian pollteui 



which I mua 



About 



i I « 



awaken*] 



slumbers, by a great, consequential-look) > 
butler, accompanied by several Pionsand boys, (equivalent 
to footmen at home,) who had prepared, at their master's 
orders, a magnificent entertainment for ma On (he 
road was a table, with a display of tea, coffee, fruits, 
cakes, and wine, on tba one side, and a supper of cold 
meat and different things on the other. It waa with saw. 
utmost difficulty I could get away without partaking nf 
some of these good things; but I was already so well 

nothing about tbe genlltnon ; and should have wondered 



Saturday,? After some trouble, and a good deal ofannoy- 
theW. Juice I am safely landed at Guntoor, at the 
house of a Mr W. Cnplaln M. has just arrived, to return 
and accompany me the last stage of my Journey. Yes- 
terday evening I left Ongole at three, In order to be hen 
early this morning j but was delayed on the road by my 
second set of bearers, who seeing a female alone, were 
determined to take advantage of it, and get what money 
they could of me. Perceiving some demur anon*; tfaesa, 
and that they were not preparing to go on with me, I 
aaked the cause of the stoppage, and was answered that 
they had bad no rice for two days, and that unless" Mis- 
tress please give them some money," they could not go 
on. I saw what was their object, and felt, that If tbey 
sTiceee-iwI, they would bare the upper hand. This I waa 
In no wise disposed to allow, and therefore resolutely 
refused their demand. For a whole baur and a half I 
lay in my palanquin on the road, with a crowd of people 
round me i till at last, fearing I might be left there all 
night, and not have a place to go to during the day, 
although determined not to yield, I saw It waa necessary 
togeton. Threatening the boys, by telling them I would 
write to the collector of their district, who has the power 
of punishing them, I found to be of no avail ; Dot em 
would move till I gave them money. I therefore, aa a 
last expedient, sent a man to tbe first Tillage, for tbe rut 
wall of tbe place, (this Is the designation of the native 
who has the moat Influence,) and to him I made my 
complaint, desiring him to procure other boya for aw, 
since these would not go on. But that waa unnecessary 
— the sight oF the cut wall was sufficient to set my friends 
in motion. They took up my palanquin, and set off, 
jolting me at a great rate by way of revenge ; hot aa I 
gave no Indications of annoyance, and aa they quickly 
found this method of test ify log their spite trtwlilaumi ta 
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themselves, they gave it up. The remainder of this stage 
I got over, without any farther adventures, but did not 
arrive here till past mid-day — a long time to be exposed 
to the ran without one's breakfast. 

The country between this and Ongole, is quite changed 
from that which I had previously passed through. Rain 
seems to have fallen In this neighbourhood lately; the land 
is covered with rich pasturage, and the cultivation of it is 
not neglected. It is richly wooded— chiefly with the 
tamarind-tree, which grows most luxuriantly, and has a 
most beautiful form. There is a fine range of bills in 
sight, and the scene is altogether very pretty, without any 
thing to* mark its being Indian. 

The up-country houses are, in my opinion, fully as 
comfortable as those at the Presidency, and the style of 
living much more so.. The want of society to those 
whs> are fond of it, is the only disadvantage of living at 
an cart-elation. . Europeans are more thinly scattered 
over India than I had supposed : between Madras and 
MsnulipaUm there are onjy two stations where they 
nelds At Ndlore there were only — the collector, with 
two assistants, the surgeon and his assistant, and the 
commanding officer. At Gun too r, there are — thecollector 
and one assistant, the surgeon, and commanding-officer. 
The commandant and the assistant are at present absent. 
I dined in company with the other two to-day at three 
o'clock ; bat, as I am the only lady, did not give them 
much of my presence. Nor was I in spirits for conver- 
sation, owing to a letter of ill news I had just received 
from home. Were it not for these afflictions I should 
bo loo happy, and rest satisfied with the enjoyments of 
thai world, without thinking of a better. 
tenaoy,? ' Captain M.*s bearers not having been posted 
•»•£ J. la time, I have been obliged to pass the night 
haro. I walked this morning into the village, and was 
with the resemblance of the view from it to Mr 
(of Duddlngstone) pictures of scenes on the 
lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland. There was a 
very large tank, about two miles in circumference, sur- 
rounded by magnificent trees, and in the distance the 
Coudarud hills. The sweetness of the scene, and the 
Sabbath stillness of the morning, was as if hushed and 
beautified in the presence of its Creator. I felt the quiet 
hipplncea. which the letters of the preceding day had dis- 
turbed, again settle down upon my soul. To feel that 
there la a God watching over those we love when in 
danger, tranquillizes most effectively. 
Monday,? At eight o'clock this morning, I reached 
the eta. J Massulipatam, the end of my journey. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF CHATEAUBRIAND. 

Ll ROI DON JUAN. 

Kino Juan rode forth 

O'er the hill and the plain, 

He saw on the mountain 

Granada, of Spain ; 

M O, gem ef my kingdom, 

Fair city !** he cried, 

" My heart will I give thee, 

I wed thee as bride. 

" I wed thee, fair city, 
I bring to thy side, 
Cordova and Seville, 
As gifts to my bride ; 
Rich garments of velvet, 
With pearls from the tide ; 
All these will I give the*, 
Be thou but my bride !** 

" O, Monarch of Leon," 
Granada replied, 
" The Moor is my chosen, 
To him I am tied. 



vt... 



I need not thy presents, 
I number with pride 
The gems of my girdle, 
The sons by my side.** 

Thus boasted the false one, 
Thus boasted and lied ; 
O ! shame on the perjured ! 
O ! woe to the pride ! 
The Christian accursed 
Inhabits our bowers, 
The halls of the Prophet, 
The homes that were ours. 

No more from Medina 
The camel shall bear 
The haji to Mecca, 
To penance and prayer. 
The Christian accursed 
Inhabits those bowers, 
The halls of the Prophet, 
The homes that were ours. 

O ! palace where Allah 
.Himself might abide ! 
Of City with fountains ! 
O ! smooth-flowing tide I 
The Christian accursed 
Now roams through thy bowers, 
The halls of the Prophet, 
The homes that were ours. 



- r 
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MILITARY MEMORANDA. 
By an Amateur. 

DUTCH COUaAOK. 



" Vous voyes, sire, a quo! tiennent les batallles,** aakl 
Marshal Saxe to the King of France, when the furioue- 
charge of the Irish brigade had decided the fate of the 
day at Fontenoy ; and, in fact, the winning or losing of 
a battle often depends upon some small, unimportant 
accident, which never entered into the calculation of the 
general, because no human sagacity could foresee ita 
occurrence, or divine consequences so disproportionate to 
the apparent cause. Of this, many examples might bo 
selected from the history of almost all wars ; but the moot 
singular and amusing instance we have met with is con-, 
tained in Von Brettachneider*s relation of the battle of 
Kollin, and particularly of the circumstance which ulti- 
mately produced a complete peripeteia in the fortune of 
thedjry. 

" The' great discovery,** says he, " which I have here, 
to communicate to the world, more than fifty years 
after it took place, is nothing less than the cause why. 
the battle of Kolliu was gained. I was at that time 
with the Saxon chevaux tiger*; we stood in order of 
battle, on this said day, from morning till noon ; on a 
rising ground, indeed, but, however, a little covered by 
the extensive summit of a mountain, behind which we 
could no more see the enemy than they could see us. On- 
our right flank, the cannon roared so incessantly, that we 
could hear but little of the fire of small arms. Imme- 
diately near us, a village was set fire to, which the Croata 
had occupied ; we, however, remained quite at rest, and 
without any occupation. Before me, as 1 stood in the 
ranks, was a shady tree, under which Colonel Von Ben- 
kendorf, of Prince Charles's regiment, had established 
his dinner-table. This circumstance made a deep im- 
pression on my memory, because the ham which the 
colonel was eating, and the garde-du-vin which he emptied, 
appeared to me of more importance than any thing else* 
Scarce had he finished his bottles, when, behold ! tbe 
aide-de-camp of Field Marshal Daun rode along the front, 
bringing an order to ail commanders of brigades and 
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regiments to retire, naming the place at which we were 
to re-assemble. He had scarcely gone, when Colonel 
Benkendorf rode up to the top of the hill, and coming 
back with a red face, called out, ' The enemy is coming ; 
those who wish may retire ; but let all brave fellows 
follow me !' So we all followed him, because we were 
all brave fellows. We Saxons rushed in upon the in- 
fantry, and cut tbem to pieces. The Austrian regiment, 
St Ignon, which stood by us, followed our example ; and 
so, by degrees, the whole of Nadasty's cavalry. The battle 
was won (recovered) ; if we had followed the aide-de-camp's 
order, it would have been utterly lost. Now the grand 
problem is, Whether, if Colonel Benkendorf had not finished 
the last bottle, he would have taken this daring step ? I say, 
quod non ; because it yet always annoys me to think, that 
in the most extreme anxiety of my stomach, the man should 
eat and drink before my nose, without taking the least 
notice of me and my wants. Thus is the victory of Kollin, 
like many thousand other great events in this world, to be 
attributed to the bottle." 

The justice of this conclusion we hold to be quite indis- 
putable, nor do we see the least reason to doubt the verity 
of the fact from which it is deduced. In war marvels are 
of so frequent occurrence, that nothing ought of itself to 
be accounted incredible. Besides, there is unquestionable 
evidence, that the change in the fortune of the day was 
mainly, if not altogether, owing to the exertions of the 
Saxon colonel, whatever may have been the immediate and 
exciting cause of his heroism. *' The most important events,** 
says TempelhofF, " frequently take their rise from the 
merest trifles, as was the case in this battle.. Had it not 
been that Lieutenant- Colonel Benkendorf, of the Saxon 
regiment of cavalry, happened to observe that the ground 
between Kretzocor and the wood could not be maintained 
by cavalry, and that General Nadasty perceived the justice 
of the remark, and that infantry were ordered to take up 
the ground, the cavalry would, in all probability, have 
keen routed by General Zeitben ; and General Halser, 
when he had taken possession of the village of Kretzocor, 
might have taken their army in flank and rear. Jominl, 
following Tompelhoff, makes a similar remark, but, like 
his predecessor, is silent as to the immediate cause of 
Colonel Benkendorf *s inspiration. This, however, is no 
Impeachment of Brettschneider's veracity ; and, for our 
own part, we firmly believe, that if the colonel had not 
devoured the ham and emptied the garde-du-vin, as above 
stated, the battle of Kollin would have been Irretrievably 
lost. 

There is a world of courage in a single bottle, to 
say nothing of a whole case, which Benkendorf appears 
to have drained on this occasion ; nor have there been 
wanting instances where St has been judged expedient to 
administer a still more potent stimulus than wine* prior 
to attempting difficult and hazardous enterprises. On 
the 10th May, 1796, Bonaparte having ordered the bridge 
of Lodi to be stormed, the French grenadiers and cara- 
bineers selected for this service drank deep of brandy, and 
then obeyed the commands of their chief, under a shower 
of grape-shot. At the battle of Alexandria, on the Slat 
March, 1801, the French regiment of Invincible*, des- 
tined to penetrate the first line of the British, and, if pos- 
sible, to establish themselves among some ruins in the rear, 
were prepared for the enterprise by an extra allowance of 
brandy, which many of tbem had imbibed so freely that, 
when they were surrounded and forced to lay down their 
arms, the effects of the dose was sufficiently visible on 
their walk and conversation. Soult employed similar 
means to lnflnme the valour of his young conscripts, in 
1813, when he attacked with so much fury the British 
positions on the Pyrenees, and so nearly succeeded in 
effecting his principal object of raising the siege of Pam- 
peluna. At tbe same time, with all duo respect for Co- 
lonel Benkendorf and his bottle, we cannot help think> 
hig that this is a practice more honoured in the breach 
than -the observance; and we trust the time will never 



come when the valour of our countrymen will need any 
artificial stimulus, however great may be tbe difficulties, 
and however severe the trials, to which they are exposed. 
The stout heart, the cool head, and tbe resolute hand, for 
our money. 



VERNAL HOURS. 

By John Malcolm. 

The Spring, the blessed Spring ! 

Angel of love and light, 
Comes down again from heaven, to bring 

A balm to nature's blight — 
To smile the winter o'er the waves. 
And strew with flowers a world of grav 

The buds are on the tree, 

And the birds are on the wing, 

And many a long-lost melody 
Awakes to welcome Spring— 

Glad music breaks from loosen'd rills, 

And flocks bleat out upon the hilla. 

E'en as in Eden's day 

Earth owns a present God, 
For in the calm and vital ray, 

His spirit walks abroad ; 
And while with songs the bowers rejoice, 
We, in the garden, hear his voice. 

Yet Spring hath her alloy — 
A thing of smiles and tears — 

And oft upon her reign of joy 
ltise shades of other years ; 

And other flowers that with ber bloom 

Blend the pale death-tints of the tomb. 

Oh ! then, while tranced away, 
In memory's dream we stand, 

It soothes tbe heart to list the lay 
Of this our Scottish land, 

That from the hills at eve exhales, 

Or weeping music of our vales. 

Wild, woful, incomplete, — 

As in the realm of sound, 
To mate with aught so sadly sweet 

No second part was found — 
As, ere the wail by sorrow woke 
Had reach'd its close, the heart had broke. 

How oft, beneath the star 

Of eve, such anthems come 
On exiled men, in lauds afar, 

Singing the spirit home, 
And wakening in the heart forlorn 
The mystic joy of sorrow born. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 

EDINBURGH. 

. WKXNERIAN SOCIETY. 

Saturday, March 19, 1831. 

Da Greville in the Chair. 

Present,— Professor Jameson ; Drs Soot, Gillies, Adam, 
Coldstream ; Messrs Witbara, Stevenson, Neili, Stark, 
Steuart, Duncan, &c 

Professor Jameson read a notice of a subterranean 
forest, discovered in the coal -formation, near to Glas- 

fow, communicated by James Smith, Esq. of Jordan hUL. 
t would be difficult to give our readers a clear idea of tbe 
phenomena described, in the absence of the sketches which 
accompanied the notice. Several trees were discovered many 
feet below the surface, vertically imbedded in a stratum of 
sandstone, but with the trunks abruptly cut off by the su- 
perincumbent shale. The bark was converted into coal, 
but the woody structure, for a considerable 'space down* 
wards, was become of a ahaly nature. 
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i, stops the vibration. 5. The 



The next communication laid before the meeting, was i 
t»r^ogueofcs>lenpternus Insects, collected in die neighbour 

hood of Edinburgh, by Mr Duncan. This paper, the i n, _.._.... _, „.„„„„. 

tnidurtiiin la which was rend by the Secretin-)-, ii MM of With regard to the theory of the vibration, Mr Trerdyan 
great value, and the reault of much personal Industry and ' adhere* to the opinion of Professor Leslie, who suppose* it 

research. Little lias been done hitherto f„r the entomology ' - v - J '- " ' — -... 

of Scotland, although it hu been efficiently shown that 

this part of our F« ..,-.■■. 

run h£ci, a list of i 

the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, was drawn up by the late 

Mr Charles Stewart, and published in the first volume of 

the Tram 



18 of vibration. 



union of 



to be caused by the alternate contraction and expaw 
Ibe opposite sides of the metallic bar. Mr Tre valvar, 

treat. Many | tnited his observations by a series of beautiful experiments; 

been found in We were particularly struck with one, in which, by laying 



ions of the Wernerian Society; hot in this 
earcely more than one hundred species of Ca- 



gewral Hat, : 

Izopirra are recorded, 
to nearly five hundred species, among which may be parti- 
cularij mentioned— CnroAui nilrnt, CiUenum laltra/e, (first 
discovered bv Dr Leach, on the sea-shore, near PortobeUe), 
Palatini Herman**, Enicoterui nriautmut, Hydrockiu 
brevix, Lfioda armaria, Stcpk. (new species,} Silpaa qua- 
dripuncttta, (discovered la Scotland, we believe, by Mr 
Jam™ Wilson,) ByrrkuimuuiA new to the British Ji\m>i a.) 
Telrpkoms evtmtun, Iferitinus irtrvatiti, Cleoavi lulcimBrit, 
Chrytonittn fattuota and curtain, CoTiurui ooicurt/nrnnir, 
and font-act iu nigrturrurui. 

" As it Is not only interesting," observes Mr Duncan, 
*• but important, to connect the characteristic or prevailing 
features of animal life with the peculiarities of climate; and 
sis a general knowledge of the relations which exist between 
the dominating species and the physical characters of n 
country, can only be collected by degrees, 
sable to state the following particular*, which I have re- 
ceived from Mr Adie. well-known fur the skill and accu- 
racy of bis meteorological observations. The average tem- 
perature throughout the year, as deduced frum a register 
kept at Cana«> Cottage, (r L -- ^ ,r '■■■'- L L 



iting bar, ai _ 

> ball at each end, the vibration* were rendered distinctly 
visible at any distance in the room. 

Mr Wit ham's further observation* on the fossil tree at 
Craigleith, were delayed till next meeting. 
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perature throughout the year, as deduced frum a 
kept at Canaan Cottage, (about half a mile frnin the uib- 
burbof Edinburgh,) fur ten yean — from Janu- 



froa of starch. 

aiiu, and Johnsun. We will take an even bet, that It proves In- 
ferior tu the forgotten, and suspicious, but rlever, "Chryssl." 

A. wHtinaii, who hsj resided severs! yesnin India, is about to 
piiWi '' R,i,t(na Khsn, nr Fourteen Nights' Entertainment at 
adrl- j the Royal 'tlardens of Ahmeilabed," 

A new Magazine, tube railed the Metropolitan, i" about In start, 
indcr the *Miti>ri-hlpof T»iuinaBt'ninph-ll,nnd Mr Cyrus Redding, 



try 1SS1 In January 1331. is 47. 85 deg. The instruments 




the observations, are 300 feet above 


the level of the hlgh- 


rater mark at Leith. The average ol 


the minimum therm 


meter fur ten years, it lb deg. ; and 


the overage of the n 




periud, bj 79. 5 deg 




thermometer during 


that time, 64. 5 deg. The greatest 


during these ten years, was in lSSti, 




January, the thermometer stood ai 


10 deg. The greatest heat which occurred during that 


period, was likewise 


observable in the course oF the same 




r, on the 24th and 25th days of June, 


standing so high as H 
of tW thermometer I 


deg. in the shade. Thus, the range 


IBS6 amounted to 77 deg., which It 


the maximum for the 


time during which the register has 


been kept. The avet 
deduced from register 


i likewise kept at Canaan Cottage for 


nine yean, 1* 2B.9S 


nc be*." 



Monday, Slit March. 
,L, in tbe Chair. 
Pre»eri%— Professors Wallace, Christlson, Brunti.n, Alison, 
Graham, Hell ; I>rs Bonhwlck, Gregory; Messrs W. 
Wood, Neill, Oobison, Allan, Kills, William, Meuteilfa, 
Forbes. Stark. 

The first paper read, was a communication from Dt 
Brewster, containing an account of a new analysis of whits 

detailed here, he showed that it consisted of the three pri. 
nary odours, red, yellow, and blue ; and also, that all the 
other odours shown by Ibe prism, are compounds of these. 
Dr Brewster abn demonstrated the interesting fact, that 



w 


understand that Mr John Brown, Member of the Royal Phy- 








ves. Slid Authentic Anecdotes of IJogs," ttt be Illustrated by 






laintings rsecuted for Ibe work by Mr Alexander Forbes. 




r- biu Just been laid upon our table the irst volume of lha 




velL-t'i MbeeUany," published by Bayues of Liverpool The 




is of a size to range on tbe book -shelf with the VVaveriey 




Is. This first voluiue contains Cooper's Spy-eleganUv 


printi-d. with a vignette adniiralily designed by W. Kidd, and rn. 




*d In * kindred spirit by Huwison. Volume* two sad three 




villain " The Pilot" and "The Pioneers." The illustrstloa 


■ Itb 


former is a sea view by Austin, engraved by Miller. 




Wslteb Scott. — Some penny-a-Une man has been afflicting 
Valter with a paralytic stroke lathe London prints. Thlaie 








vending of new and vamping up of old lies. We regret, however. 



c disapprove of "tn-h trci 

rteoiially reprehensible. 

n <'i.rr i'* |>l.[] ill -jit In Par 






portion of the white llgW cannot be decomn^ at alL. ™, ilwllh n , u( . h p, r asur, : indeed, it is the o 

The paper posaesaed the highly philosophical character at ^^ mp me ]wwt ^^^ |)( KfWe „$, uttha . 

all Dr Brewster's optical lUYestigations, and was very In- to ^ , , Honuu . , Bt Uiulties Part IV of 

' ' ~ '"— -' -— " H Mr , li)riou . Ar , WWrtu „ ^ ' 






V few remarks were offered upon ii 



Parts II and 111. 

s* History of Re- 

Ages i Part V., of their 



A paper wa* read from Arthur Trevelyan, Esq. nn the j th)! „ urk _ „ f psjnU, 
•ibration of heated metallic rods, when placed in contact I nther arts during th 
with eld masses of another metal. Mr Trevelya.ii ■ obser- Em.sairauii.-Tbe 

hlanuer: — I. Tlie metal* must be of different sort*; on* days appointed for r 
IsstaVwhlch must be heated i the other Hit, which must m fl „ lr , „„i ,i,-i,, a 
•tesasL (. The difference of their temperature must bt ' R„ysl Eaehange, to 



Royal Institution have 
rlbls to s certain extent 
lays and Tuesdays, fruo 



renf the gallery. The apparataa 
.Ind employed in ropylng must lie removed on Tuesday 
.—A godely has been established here which promises 
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to be of the utmost utility to the Highlands of Scotland In those 
districts where the communicant* of the Episcopal Church are 
moat numerous, the spiritual wants of the community are left to 
be supplied in a great measure by Roman Catholic and Sectarian 
missionaries. Impressed by this state of affairs, and by the re- 
monstrances of the Highland bishops and clergy, several of the 
most influential Episcopalians of Edinburgh, as well laymen as 
' clergymen, have united themselves into a " Gaelic Episcopalian 
Society," the object of which is to support Gaelic students for the 
ministry, catechists, and Scripture readers. Collections are to be 
made in aid of the society in all the Episcopalian chapels to-mor. 
row. We earnestly recommend the society to the support of the 
public— Mr Yaniewicz's concert, yesterday evening, introduced 
to the Edinburgh public a lady of the name of Roche, as a singer. 
Her voice is fine and just, although, perhaps, scarcely powerful 
•enough for a public singer. What we particularly admire is the 
perfect finish of her songs. We understand Bliss Roche proposes 
to establish herself in Edinburgh as a teacher. The qualifications 
we have mentioned must prove invaluable accessories in dischar- 
" ging the duties of such an office. We trust that Miss Roche's merits 
will not be overlooked by a public ever ready to patronise true 
desert — Our friend Roland's assault takes place, we see, early in 
April. We have been rather truants from the rooms of late— but 
know enough of what is going on to anticipate a keen contest. — 
The Earl of Haddington has suggested that the Scottish Universi- 
ties should return members to Parliament — a confirmation of the 
suspicion we have long entertained, that some of our Scottish 
members of the Legislature are tolerably ignorant of our Institu- 
tions. Of our Universities more anon. 

Lkith Chabitv Concbkt.— On Friday the 11th curt, -a Concert 
was given in the Leith Assembly Rooms, for the benefit at two 
Charitable Institutions of that place. With a feeling that does 
them honour, the gentlemen of the Leith Philharmonic Society 
not only gave the Concert the advantage of their active patron- 
age, but many of them joined the ranks of the orchestra, and sus- 
tained their parts with much ability. The Instrumental band was 
numerous and effective j and among the Vocal Performers, were 
the Misses Paton, Miss Tunstall, Miss Turpin, and Miss Horn- 
castle ; Messrs Horncastle, Reynoldson, and Edmunds. When we 
add that the selection of music was judicious, it will readily be 
believed that the Concert was a good one. We are inclined to call 
it the best we have had this season. The singers never appeared 
to greater advantage. They were in excellent voice and spirits, 
and executed their various solos and duets with much effect It 
seems to us that the Leith Room is better adapted for a concert 
than our Assembly Rooms. Certain we are, we never heard 
voices and instruments fill the ear more delightfully. About 800 
people were present ; of whom the ladies constituted, to our mor- 
tification, only a very small part A ball, of rather an inferior 
description, followed the concert 

London Small-talk.— The University of London is to receive 
the valuable collection of coins, belonging to the late Earl of Guild- 
ford A subscription has been set afoot by several proprietors for 
placing them in the establishment, " without trenching upon the 
funds of the University." We fear it will prove nearly at difficult 
to " trench upon the funds of the University," as to tread upon the 
toes of the worthy mendicant who parades the streets of Edinburgh 
Upon two wooden legs. When we say this, we mean no sneer at 
the London University— its failure is a disgrace to the government 
of this country. No university can be supported unless it have 
the power of granting those degrees which are required to be at- 
tained by those entering the learned professions. It* "Loudon 
must in this respect be placed on an equal footing with Oxford and 
Cambridge. The state of the country demands it Continue* If 
you will the exclusive right of conferring theological degrees In 
these venerable institutions ; but why restrict to them the power 
of granting degrees iu medicine and law, when two places scarcely 
exist in the empire where these sciences can be studied to less 
purpose ? Besides, Oxford and Cambridge no longer suffice for the 
multitudes of English youth entitled to aspire to university edu- 
cation. The dissenters, too, arc excluded from them. In saying 
this, however, we are not blind to the fact, that the London Uni- 
versity has suffered materially by the folly of its managers.— 
Molteno and Graves, of Pall- Mall, have at present in their posses. 
■Jon a beautiful work of Benvenuto Cellini— a chain for the neck, 
formed by a series of eleven subjects of the Passion of our Lord, 
with a large one, as a pendant, of the Crucifixion. It is of pure 
Venetian ducat gold, enamelled in various colours. The taste, 
boldness, and vigour, both of execution and conception, are per- 
fect A writer in the Athenaeum infers, from one side of the 
pendant having the Imperial, and. the other the Spanish crown, 
that it was executed for Charles V. To this supposition, however, 
Cellini's own memoirs lend no countenance.— The ward of BiL 
Ungsgate has held a Reform meeting. The name was ominous, 
but the discussions were decorous.— The Atlas is piquing itself 
once more upon its " square feet" This may be a recommendation 
hi a newspaper, but what would a lady say to it r— A correspond. 
eat writes us, « I hear of nothing new bat the contest which is 



about to take place between Campbell, Colburn, and Kennedy, for 
the ascendency in Magazines. The first k applying on all sides for 
assistance : the se cond, nothing afraid, tries to conciliate old con- 
tributors who were offended at being cut up by the former editor : 
and the third trusts much to his own powers and those of his co- 
adjutor, Leitch Ritchie." 

Theatrical Gossip.— Sheridan's farce of " St Patrick's Day** has 
been revived at Co vent- Garden. The cause of Sheridan's writing 
this piece is said to have been his gratitude to an actor for saving 
" The Rivals" from being damned, at its first production in 1774. 
In the first cast of that comedy, the part of Sir Lucius O' Trigger 
was given to Lee, who, having no conception of the Irish eharas- 
ter, totally failed The piece was withdrawn for a few days, to 
allow Clinch to study Sir Lucius, which he did to such purpose, 
that the author, to mark his sense of what he owed him, wrote 
" St Patrick's Day," and gave him it for his benefit It is scarcely 
worthy of Sheridan.— A farce, entitled " Highways and Byways," 
compiled from two of Scribe's Vaudevilles, has been produced si 
Covent-Garden, and after considerable opposition, announced far 
repetition. Liston in plaid trowsers, and wearing mustaches, is 
said to be the only joke in the piece.— At the Italian Opera, 
Pacini's "L'ultimo Giorno di Pompeii" has been produced for the 
benefit of David The plot of this opera is simple enough. A tri- 
bune nourishes an improper attachment to the wife of the governor 
of Pompeii ; and, enraged at her steadfast virtue, accuses her of 
illicit attachment to a young citizen. Just as the innocent victim 
of his villainy is about to be buried alive, Mount Vesuvius makss 
what the French would term *' demonstrations," and retribution 
comes down upon the habitations of the guilty in floods of lava, 
Pacini is not an imitator of Rossini ; he is merely an adapter. Ths 
audience was not numerous. — A new piece has been received, 
with eminent success, at the Coburg, entitled M Reform, or John 
Bull Triumphant"— The English Opera Company have received 
notice that their services will not be required this season — M"* 1 * 1 "* 
Vestris closes her theatre this evening. She is going to star it ia 
the provinces. There is no truth in the report that she ia going 
to America.— The friends of the Drury-Lane Theatrical Fund 
dined last week at the Freemasons' Tavern— the Duke of Sussex 
in the chair. His Royal Highness stated, on giving M Prosperity 
to the Institution," that the first theatrical representation he ever 
saw was King, in the " Clandestine Marriage." A prospectus of a 
new theatre, under the patronage of the Duke, to be called the 
44 Royal Sussex Theatre," and conducted by Abbott, Egerton, and 
Warae, has been put forth. The site is to be somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Belgrave Square. The money is to be raised 
upon shares.— Another new theatre is to be opened on Easter 
Monday, in the neighbourhood of Finsbury Square, under the 
management of Chapman, late of the West London.— Don Gio- 
vanni has been brought out since our last The arrangement does 
Reynoldson credit ; but the effect of the opera has been injured 
by injudicious parsimony in the getting it up. Edmunds was goad 
— «o was Miss Tunstall. Miss Turpin was feeble ; m«* Horn- 
castle about as efficient as a chair taken to make out a finals m 
a country dance— her brother positively annoying, except in one 
or two passages of the last scene. The Commandant was gosd, 
except that he was scarcely marble enough in the cnurehyaiw 
scene. Really the corps de ballet must be amended— We were 
extremely edified t'other night by the manager's pirouettes m 
Moll Ftaggon—if he will have cheap dancing, had ho not better 
supply Miss Fairbrother's place himself f The benefit of poor 
Denhain's widow was well attended The gentlemen of the Leith 
Philharmonic Society, being unable to attend, as it wan the even- 
ing of their own meeting, subscribed for twenty tickets and trans, 
mitted the sum. A correspondent asks whether Denhain's son 
be admissible to Heriot's Hospital? No. Ought not a anJbsrrhv 
tion to be set on foot for his education ?— Waveriey, or the Bodach 
Glas, was brought out on Thursday, and if not damned ought to 
have been. We could not sit it out.— Young is to bo hae on 
Monday, and we will then show some grumblers that we can 
write of theatrical*, when we have any thing worthy writing 
about 
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APRIL FOOLS. All men, it is said, have a tin pre of the fool in them ; and 

Thkex is no great harm in being an April Fool. As j traces of the peculiar rein we have described, of folly, may 
a great poet may publish one indifferent work, or as the i °e traced in men whom we venerate too highly to mention 
most demure of mankind may unawares take a glass too ' ' n sucn company. But where the disease quite "overcrows 
much, so the most rigid observer of what Colonel Bath , tne •pirits" of the patient, the effects are most melancholy, 
terms " the immortal dignity of man," may, without any ' H* affect*, according to his temperament, a proud misan- 
blot on his scutcheon, trip or stumble in bis Spauish thropical disdain of the whole human race, or plays the part 
hoots on the First of April. Indeed there is much i °^ a howed and broken reed. One striking feature of his 
reason to doubt both the head aud heart of the man ' hallucination, is a persuasion that he is alone and con* 
who escapes that day without a buffet. What an un- , «ealiug himself from all mankind, at the very moment 
social animal is he who can remain stiffly and anxiously tnat he is thrusting himself in every one's way, seizing 

on his guard through such a long exhilarating festival ! . innoceut bystanders by the button, and recounting, in 

for in *' wit-combats," as in fencing, one can scarcely ' v «luble and impassioned language, the story of his mal- 
make a thrust without exposing an opening in return. ; treatment. His language is strange and incoherent : ho 
He has in him a spice of that same timid selfishness . "P^k* of " Envy wriggling into serpent smiles," of 
which buried the talent in the grouud. He never can " hiring a serpent to sound his rattle," of " a i tics 
love — for instead of plunging over head and ears into the ; boasting ugly frees, and thinking his beauty a persoual 
passion, like an honest and foolish man, he would stand ' satire," aud employs other delicate and choice e.vpres . . 
watching for approaches on the lady's part, lest he should | »"*ons, compared with which, poor Belvidera's u sens ot 
compromise hia dignity by incurring a refusal. ; milk and ships of amber,'' are tame and commonplace. 

Our love and esteem for the April foot does not, how- I Next in importance to this subdivision of the class of 
ever, extend itself to the whole genus fool. Indeed, we j ™°ls at present under consideration, are artists of a cer- 
hnagine naturalists labour under a mistake, when they j **'" calibre. They expose their works at exhibitions, 
•appose that the species we have named belongs to the ' ' n emulation of the old Grecian, who hung up his work 
genus of the same denomination. It is now pretty gene- ! in public, requesting every beholder to note its beauties) 
redly acknowledged that the " river horse" stands not in and defects. Such are their professions— but, in truth, 
t)i0 most distant degree of relationship to the land animal it is only the beauties they wish to have noted. The 
wa call the horse ; and that the " wild man of the woods" ! moment a fault is hinted, the delicate equilibrium of their 
U no nearer a cousin to humanity than any of his fellow I understanding is overthrown. With a subtle and per. 
monkeys. In short, as a philosopher of some standing > verted ingenuity, they set themselves to discover the 
and repute has observed, " there is no judging of a man by ' source of the critic's ill-will to themselves, never reflect- 
his name** For this reason, and in virtue of a marked ' i°g that it is ten chances to one that he knows nothing 
generic difference, which we now proceed to point out, ' about them — or that what little he does know may be in 
we propose that April fools (by whatever name they \ their favour. You may know this class, single or in 
■hall etui continue to be known) no longer be considered ' groups, by their deportment. When alone with you, they 
as la any ways appertaining to the great body of man- are generally chivalrous — wish that they knew the fellow, 
kind, generally known by the simple designation — fool. ' that they might kick, or horsewhip, or pistol him — or 
We hare already remarked, that the most prominent j hint that, even in his own department, they may give 
characteristjc of the April Fool is a generous unwariness. ■ him a Roland for his Oliver. In public you may Ire- 
He may be soft, loutish, and credulous, or he may be ' quently find a knot, of them gathered round a picture 
Brilliant, hasty, and confident— but he is exposed to the i which has chanced to meet the public applause, running 
trap .into which he falls by his confiding nature. We : it down with all the busy, eager, chattering malignity of 
may laugh at him, but we like him still. Your true ' monkeys tearing a cloak. 



fool— your fool of all seasons — is a very different, and 
rather a repulsive sort of personage. 

Usere is a class of fools with which we, in our critical 



The managerial folly is akin to the two kinds above 
enumerated, and springs from the same source. It 
attacks managers of patent, and sometimes of minor 



capacity, are frequently brought iu contact. Prominent theatres. Its effects are various. In one instance we have 
among its constituents are your bardlings— your raw ' known it lead a hulking giant to belabour with a stout 
unfledged would-be songsters. Most men are some time : cudgel a poor devil half his size, and this he called — 
or other 'smitten with a desire to write verse, and young > " giving vent to his outraged feelings." In another its 
men of secluded habits, are not it n frequently induced to ; workings were more pacific — he only insisted upon read- 
commit the greater folly of printing their effusions, ing the offensive articles to all his friends, and asking 
They have felt great pleasure in writing, and never them, in lncrymose accents, " whether they had ever 
donbt that others will fetH as great pleasure in reading. ' known so persecuted a man ?" A third beat his tailor. 
The gtffine of the world, laughing at their consequential and then rushed into the street, crying, he was pursued 



adrs, bursts most unexpectedly upon their startled ears. 
They read over what they have published — see nothing 
te laugh at in it— and immediately take it into their 
Jstams that some grand conspiracy has been organized to 
parent Um rising of young genius. 



by the " literary stilettoes of anonymous assassins." 

But looking into the more public walks of life, we 
find there, too, fools swarming in ail directions — *' mot- 
ley's your only wear." 

Not the worst, though certainly the most teexta^V* 
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the Patronising FooL This is a kind of being who, like 
the objects of supernatural vengeance in the fairy tales, 
are always sore to effect the contrary of what they wife 
They rererse the operation of Midas, and tarn fold Into 
lead by their touch. They seek to Interest you in the 
fortunes of a protege — deserving or not, it is all the same 

to them and by dint of their incessant and reiterated 

appeals, their urgency in season and out of season, they 

manage to disgust you with him. Mrs If the 

widow of a yellow East Indian, the happy parent of a son 
aad daughter, the living images of the dear deceased, and 

a professed patroniser. For a month previous to T 's 

farewell concert, it was not safe to go near her* One 
day we had the misfortune to drop in. " Are you going 
t» Y ■ 'a concert ?" sounded in our ears, before she 
eondesceodtd to enquire how we were. We introduced 
the topic of her lamented better half, which generally 
excludes all others, but on this occasion it only reminded 
her that he was a prodigious admirer of Y ■ 'a per* 
iormance. We enquired for Miss , and were told 

that she had of late made rapid progress on the harp 
under Miss Y— 's tuition. We alluded to a party at 
■i .fc.*a the preceding evening, which we bad been unable 
to join, and were informed that we had missed a high 
treat " Mrs Y— was there, and a very sensible, 
well-informed woman she is." We spoke of the compara- 
tive merit* of Edinburgh and London street-coaches, and 
learned, & propo* of the George Street stand, that our fair 
friend had lately met Miss Y coming out of the As- 
sembly Rooms, where she had been lending her aid at some 
concert* We made a desperate attempt to change the 
co n v e rs a tion, by asking the lady if we might hope to meet 
her at *s great turn-out on Friday evening, but were 
interrupted by a horror-shout—" Surely they will not 
have a party on the night of Y 's concert — they who 
art such enthusiastic admirers.'' She had scarcely spoken 
when the door opened, and young master entered; he 
had just been receiving his daily lesson on the violin from 
y . It was too much— we bowed abruptly and re- 
tired ; but we had not reached the foot of the stair, when 
we heard the voice of our tormentor overhead, exhorting 
us In her shrillest tones " to be sure and remember to 
go to Y— 's concert on Friday." 

In the glad sunshine of one of changing April's bright- 
est days, have we unhooded our falcon, and flung her 
from our wrist. She shall soar with fearless wing till 
lost in the clear blue, and shall pounce unchecked upon 
the proudest quarry. 

It is no new thing in the annals of the world, that 
nations have cast out those who exercised sovereign autho- 
rity over them. At times have they again sought to what 
they have rejected — in some oases the power passed away 
for ever. It is not for us to read the future, to pretend 
to discover, in the signs of the times, whether an old 
dynasty have passed away from the hearts and the minds 
of a nation $ whether the opinion of their power— and 
opinion alone it is that upholds powers and dominions- 
be obliterated. We will not take upon us to determine 
whether the time be arrived when all attempts to excite 
a counter-revolution may disturb the police of a country, 
of bring a few deluded men to the scaffold, but cannot 
restore to its ascendency a name which has been blotted 
from the book of kings, as assuredly ae that of Stewart 
But this we will say, that in the hour of adversity, 
whether hoping or hopeless, truly great monarchs have 
ever conformed to the manners of a private station. The 
klngry mind affects the royal office, because it feels itself 
happy In grappling with the arduous task. But there are 
minds whose delight is in the forms and ceremonies which 
keep them apart from others — who like the theatrical 
pageant, not the duties of the monarch. To such we 
could permit with pity the folly of aping former state in 
a private abode and a foreign land, without one subject ; 
lwt wtm m nmtion't pmoe it to be sacrificed to it* gratifi- 
«* "» expo* ft in *U its imbecility to the world. 



Enough for the present of this moral dissection. Were 
we to proceed, the task might become as unpleasing as if 
fttHy ferJeVroooTIn Surge**' Squire. Enough tfc*t we 
have) shewn that feHy^real genuine folly— i« selfsamees. 
Under whatever feelings disguised, even to the wayward 
heart itself— devotion to art or literature — generous am- 
bition—or benevolence— its end and aim is self-gratifica- 
tion* We have thus established a distinction between 
fools positive, and out merry April fools, upon whom the 
title has been so unjustly bestowed. 

How different the character of him who has been un- 
suspectingly dispatched to purchase a pennyworth of inkle, 
or to carry a letter which contains nothing more than an 
injunction to forward him on his journey, or to see the 
lions of the Tower washed, that is, to get himself drenoh- 
ed with water from the united splashiugs of all the boat- 
men and scullers at Tower Stairs. He may look foolish 
and be laughed at to-day, but to-morrow he holds his 
head erect, as if nothing had happened ; and he will pay 
his persecutors in their own coin when the day comes 
round again* 

We have known much good done by this April-fooling. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance, whom we shall call 
John, had long indulged, what Is elegantly termed, a 
sneaking kindness for a lady, to whom we shall give the 
name Sarah. Of course nobody is entitled to know how 
she felt. It was amusing enough to see him in her com- 
pany. He was often enough iu the house where she lived, 
but we are not aware that hts visits were ever paid to 
her. If she did not make her appearance, he never dared 
to ask for her. When she was present, he generally 
addressed his discourse to another person. But somehow 
or other he was seldom long in a room where she was, 
without getting close to her. He did not even then say 
much to her, and his manner was constrained. Still he 
felt a pleasure in her proximity — a quiet tremulous de- 
light. We know not whether some mischievous wag had 
discovered his secret feeling, of the full power of which he 
was himself scarcely aware, but one first of April he 
received a note, bearing to come from Sarah, and request- 
ing him to discharge some slight commission for her. 
The eager joy with which he obeyed, we need not tell ; 
nor the mixed feeling of jaunty boldness and sheepishneea 
with which, when the servant opened to his ring, he, for 
the first time in his life, enquired if She were at home. 
We could never yet prevail upon either of the parties to tell 
what passed at their interview ; but we know that the 
" Tom of Coventry" who sent the letter, found them, 
when he peeped in, sitting side by side on a sofa, with a 
tremulous light in their eyes, and a scarce perceptible 
flush on either countenance. In the course of a few 
months they were man and wife. 

We have now discharged our conscience, by pleading 
at great length the cause of a much misrepresented class 
of his majesty's liege subjects. We intend, as soon as wa 
come into Parliament— an honour we have some hopes 
of attaining, as soon as the Goosedubs are entitled to re- 
turn a member — to bring in a bill for their emancipation. 
In the meantime, we do what is in our power to elevate 
them to their proper rank in society, thus : — 

TO thx april rooLs 

Or THE UNITED KINGDOMS 

Or GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND, 

AND THE ISLE OF MAN, 

THIS CXXV NUMBER 

OF THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL, 

IS, 
IN AIL HUMILITY, DEDICATED 
BY 
A 1ROTHF.R IN A rr LICTION. 
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The fluid of Homer, translated by William Sotheby. 
Two Volumes. 8vo. Pjp. 401, 425. London. Mur- 
ray. 1831. 

Ponar, the natural overflowing of the human mind, 
is the birth of all ages ; bat, like every other plant, the U 
modified by the soil from which she springs. Passion, 
imagination, reason, have been the same through all ge- 
nerations, and their productions have a necessary resem- 
blance, but their features are modified by the peculiar 
relations of society, theories of science and morals, which 
have formed the characters of men. In the early stages 
of society, we find poetry chiefly busied with the appear- 
ances of external nature — its moral reflections are brief, 
terse, and superficial — its meditations rather suggestions 
than trains of thought. In our days, on the contrary, 
the metaphysical has gained the ascendency over the ma- 
terial. Narrative and description are mere pegs to hang 
long and intricate speculative discussions upon. The 
staple material of poetry is reflection, elevated by devo- 
tional, or glowing with amatory feeling. It wants the 
substantial character of the olden time. It is a kind of 
gas of paradise, the presence of which can only be detect- 
ed by the effect it produces upon the person to whom it 
is administered. We do not say this as holding lightly the 
genius of modern poetry, or wishing its nature altered. 
As lofty and sustained flights have been taken in our day 
as In the best of bygone ages — and the external form of 
song must be determined by the character of the age in 
which it is uttered. Our poets are what the eternal ne- 
cessity has made them. 

We suspect that it requires a mind of more than ordi- 
nary powers and cultivation, to project itself so far out 
of its ordinary routine of thought and feeling, as to enter 
into the beauties of the poetry of another age : and we 
have no expectation that classical literature will ever be- 
come popular. It is, however, of the utmost importance 
to national taste, that the country should be thickly sown 
with those whose minds have drunk deeply of its hues 
and forma. And it is on this account that we adhere to 
the old system of initiating boys into the classics, by a 
long course of study. There Is truth in Rousseau's re- 
mark, that with boys the great object is to lose time, as far 
at regards their initiation into the practical and mechanical 
drudgery of life. Nothing more debases the mind than to 
fill it with technical and mechanical knowledge, before it 
has learned that it contains within itself higher sources of 
delight, and worthier subjects of study. The time du- 
ring which we would leave the soul to ripen into this 
conviction, cannot be better spent than in mastering the 
dtsjfcal languages. Our own and contemporary liter** 
tare, young men master as an amusement. But the 
dead languages, whatever modern quacks may say, can- 
not be acquired by a short road — we must insinuate 
°Qrselve* Into them by years of continuous application. 
The words, the construction, the outward body of the 
languages, may be picked up in a very short time, but to 
comprehend the fine spirit within them is only given to 

^during labour. 

\ir e have no great opinion of translations. The exe- 
rtion of them Is an elegant amusement for men of more 
***te than genius. They are useful always to allure 
■Nenta to the originals. That is alL We know that 
^liton himself has not disdained to translate fragments 
^*»ut no man of original mind could task himself to 
translate a whole work. Pope eluded the trouble dex- 
terously by paraphrasing the Iliad, and committing the 
Odyatey to journeymen poets, to whose work be gave 
tfct finishing hand. __ „ , 

But it it time that we were coming to Homer ana 
Sstbeby. Weau^pe^tbatonehajfofthepleaiiiwiigooa 
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citous execution. It is like tasting a delicate relish to 
run over the works of an old favourite, enjoying a dex* 
terous transfusion of them into our own tongue, or in- 
creasing our sense of their beauty by contrasting them 
with a failure — as we feel more sensibly the elegant 
contour ot a statue, or the graceful arrangement of a 
picture, when seen side by side with a bungling copy. 

We confess that instead of setting ourselves con- 
scientiously to read through Sotheby, we have dipped in 
here and there at random, comparing him now with the 
original, and now with Pope — sometimes with both. 
We have managed to spend in this manner a very agreeable 
forenoon ; and although we do not feel ourselves entitled 
to pronounce a formal sentence on the book, after such a 
desultory examination, we can help the reader onwards 
to an opinion by repeating, as a chemist would say, the 
experiment in his presence. 

Sotheby has come to the task, armed with a knowledge 
of all the previous attempts to render Homer in English, 
and of all the criticisms that have been uttered upon them. 
He has also an elegant mind of his own, and a competent 
knowledge of the original. He has, in consequence, been 
able to avoid many errors of his predecessor!, and to give 
us, on the whole, a faithful translation. What deficien- 
cies his work has, are owing solely to his want of — some- 
thing which, had he possessed, he could never have tied 
himself down to the undertaking — original genius. Now, 
the gentle reader must not take this as the enunciation 
of an ex-cathedra opinion, but must understand that we 
are treading at present in the steps of those princes of 
infallible reasoners, the mathematicians, and reverslOg 
the order of nature, logic, and reason, by placing the 
conclusion first, and the proof afterwards. 

The extreme simplicity of Homer's style renders It 
difficult to translate him into English, without making 
him appear bald and meagre. In the Greek, every word 
has its idea, and presents it graphically; in English, 
there are either epithets necessary to give the exact shade 
of meaning, or to gratify our spoiled ears. Besides, oar 
language wants the grand roll of the Greek, and what 
sounds very grand in it, sounds uniformly very poor in 
a literal version. Mr Sotheby has been seduced by this 
circumstance into a frequent use of expletives. It eaves 
the verse from halting for it, but spoils the likeness to 
Homer. Here is an example. Homer says, Book II* 
line 182 : 

*ft$ <pecf' }g {v»iaxi $i*< •**« QmtnvAo* 9 

This Sotheby expands into :— 

" Ulysses heard her voice, the goddess knew, 
Cast his loose mantle off, and onward flew. 
His herald, as in haste the warrior past. 
Caught up the flowing mantle backward cast ! 
His faithful herald, who attendant came, 
And traced from Ithaca his path of fame.' 



» 



Homer simply says, " he threw off his mantle : Eu- 
ry bates the Ithacan, his herald, who followed him, took : 
it up ;" but his translator interrupts the rapid narrative 
to pay a compliment to the herald. 

It is, however, but justice to Sotheby to say, that ao - 
is as superior to Pope in fidelity as he is inferior to him . 
in energy and eloquent versification. The much-canvassed 
conclusion of the eighth book brings the question of their 
comparative merits to a fair test Homer says, 

0< 2f, piy* famine, tx) *rt\i(fi6 yifvfl 
Ei«r« ir*rtvx,t4i xv^ti K rQurt x*/rro tr$XXd. 
*fi$ }' oV it «vg«»0 «fT#« (peairnr xpQ) rikifv 
$«*W «gj*-gftri«j erf t i'xAm wuisf auJig, # . t 

w Ek t' fy«w w&aiu Txtximii xaW iresitvti wfcttfc* ~ 
JU; > *{*W4* •Vfaiivn I* %i ta^ft** «WH eft**, 
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XPu if b mXim m^k Wit*' **{ Ji Us 
B*W» iffrni««rr*, pi*** irvgs; su'fspffsis. 
"isrir** }} «^7 Aivxsp fgsjrrs'jtt*'" x«J sAvgsic, 

Which Sotheby thui renders : 

° But Troy elate, in orderly array, 
All eight around her numerous watch-fires lay,— 
As when the stars, at night's illumin'd noon, 
Beam In their brightness round the full-orb'd moon, 
When sleeps the wind, and every mountain height, 

• Bock, and hoar cliff, shine tow*ring up in light, 
' Then gleam the vales, and ether, widely riv*n, 

Expands to other stars another neav'n, 

• While the lone shepherd, watchful of his fold, 
Looks wond*ring up, and gladdens to behold- 
Not less the fires, that thro* the nightly hours 
Spread war's whole scene before Troy's guarded tow'rs, 
Hung o'er the distant fleet a shadowy gleam, 

And quivering play'd on Xantbus' silver stream. 
A thousand fires : and each with separate blaze, 

• O'er fifty warriors cast the uudyiog ravs, 

■ -Where their proud coursers, saturate with corn, 
8tood at their cars, and snuiFd the coming morn." 

And Pope: 

" The troops exulting sat in order round, 
And beaming fires illumin'd all the ground. 
*. As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night ! 

• O'er baavVs clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
J When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o'ercasts the solemn scene ; 
. ground her throne tbe vivid planets roll, 
" And stars unnumber'd gild the glowing pole, 

O'er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
. And tint with silver eVry mountain's bead ; 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
' Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

80 many flames before proud I lion blaze, 

• And lighten glimm'ring Xantbus with their rays : 
Tbe long reflection of the distant fires 

: Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 

. A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 
And shoot a shady lustre oW the field. 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose numbered arms, by fits, thick flashes send. 
Loud neigh the coursers o'er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warrior s wait tbe rising morn." 

Tbe faults of Pope's version have been often enough 
dwelt upon. Sotheby's gives pretty correctly the tenor 
and feeling of the passage, although several of the indivi- 
dual images are mutilated. 

One great fault of Sotheby's version is his use of strained 
abstractions most foreign to the genius of Homer. Thus, 
in the simile of the bees, he tells us that 



u 



— the bees' dense nations rise and rise 
From the cleft rock, and cloud with lift the Met.** 

In the thirteenth book, he says of Hector's shield, 
that it 

« Flash'd the wide splendour which illumed the field:* 
Sometimes, on tbe other hand, he violates, in his an- 
xiety to be faithful, tbe structure of the English language. 
It not this awkward ?— 

44 The while nine loud-voiced heralds forced their way, 
Waru'd them to silence, and their kings obey.** 

Or Is be intelligible where he represents Pallas silen- 
cing the storm?— 

" That all, throughout the host, distinctly heard, 
Might weigh the wisdom of Ulysses* word" 

Nor does Homer ever use such an involved and unplc- 
tvtasue metaphor as to advise bis chiefs to 

/* Itaaoftr the steed la tarn to flJfht the/eld. 9 



It would be unfair to Mr Sotheby to point out only 
his defects. His picture of the descent of Apollo is 
happy: 

" The arrows rattling round his viewless flight, 
Clang*d as the god descended dark as night. * 

Many passages might be cited which be has rendered 
with equal success. But, on the whole, he gives us no 
|dea of Homer. We suspect this can only be done for the 
English reader in the manner that Rose has given us the 
Orlando Inamorato— by a mixture of prose narrative and 
poetical versions of the most beautiful and the most cha- 
racteristic passages. Who will make the attempt ? 



Destiny ; or, the Chiefs Daughter. By the Author of 
" Marriage" and " The Inheritance." In three vo- 
lumes. Edinburgh : Robert Cadell. London : Whit- 
taker and Co. 1831. 

Wk regard the author of these volumes as standing, 
among living female writers, second only to Joanna. 
Baillie. She has a grasp of life and its concerns, a power 
of appreciating and describing character, a variety and 
reach in her genius, and above all, a knowledge of that 
wherein human dignity truly consists, shared with her 
only by the illustrious woman we have named. They 
differ in kind— Joanna is more masculine and powerful, 
Miss Ferrier more gentle and feminine ; perhaps also in 
degree — tbe former throws herself more boldly upon the 
first elements of nature, tbe latter clings more fondly and 
timidly to approved rules and customs. But in this tbey 
are alike ; that their works are elaborated from the recesses 
of their own reflection, feeling, and experience. You feel, 
while you read them, that tbe materials have existed 
before they were clothed in words ; that the authors have 
written because they had something to say. In reading 
the most powerful of the rest of our lady-birds, you can- 
not help feeling as if tney had begun to write before they 
began to think, and that after they had by long practice 
attained the power of turning melodious couplets and 
periods, thought was by God's grace added unto them. 

" Destiny" (although we confess we cannot exactly see 
why it should be so called) is worthy of the author of 
" Marriage." It fills up a gap in Sir Walter's works. 
He has given us pictures of Lowland life, from the time 
of tbe Black Douglas down to that of Meg Dods and 
Lady Penelope Penfeather ; but he has broken off his 
Highland series with the " Forty-five." The death-blow 
was then given to the characters and feelings which he 
loved, and he has not bad heart to resume the strain. 
Miss Ferrier has undertaken to supply tbe deficiency ; 
to paint the Highlands and Highlanders of our own day. 
And she has performed her task nobly. Her picture is 
that of an old race clinging to the forms of an earlier state 
of society, after its life and power have departed. We 
have the chief deprived of political power, but unable to 
subside into a country gentleman, fortifying himself in 
concentrated egotism and self-will. We have the retainers 
disarmed, but still devoted to their chief. We have a 
society in which tbe right of tbe wtrong-hand has been 
manacled, but habits of regular industry and intellectual 
culture have not yet come to relieve the languor of this 
constrained inaction. But amid the mental and moral 
torpor thus engendered, we see everywhere small lam- 
bent flames gathering to a blaze of intellectual life ; we 
see young and green branches of promise springing from 
the sapless stems, and waxing to maturity. 

The first volume is chiefly devoted to a portraiture of 
the Chief of Glenroy, and the circle of which he is tbe 
sun and centre. The Chief; bis English lady; his re- 
tainers, Benbowie of the ugly waistcoat, and Mrs Mac- 
auley the painter and embroiderer ; the moderate parish 
minister ; the old merchant Inch Orran, so harmoniously 
dissimilar to the rest of his Highland kith and kin ; the 
amiable Mftjoolmsj the children so diversified in dune- 
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ter, aping the feuds of their parents ; all are brought out 
by innumerable delicate touches. It is a Flemish style 
of painting. We must, however, admit, that in this part 
of the work, the story flags considerably. The author is 
so busy introducing her dramatis persona, that the busi- 
ness does not go on. She introduces us moreover to such 
a set of unredeemed bores, that we almost forget in their 
tediousness the admirable skill and tact with which they 
are represented. She is too pertiuaciously true to nature. 
Our Scottish readers, however, we think, will all of 
them acknowledge the accuracy of this picture : — 

" Lucy was enchanted, but the enchantment fled on ap- 
proaching the Manse. It was a thin tenement, built of 
rough grey stone of the usual pattern, a window on each 
side of the door, and three above. At one side was the 
garden, with cabbages and marigolds growiug pell-mell, and 
in the rear was the set of condemned offices, partly thatched 
and partly slated. There were no attempts at neatness in 
the approach to the house, which was merely a rough jog- 
trot road, flanked on each side by a dyke. Presently Mr 
M*Dow was seen hurrying to the door to meet hist guests, 
and there, as they alighted, he was ready to receive them 
with open hands. 

" Great was the joy expressed at this honour, as Mr 
M'Dnw led the way to the interior of his mansion, which 
was just such as might have been expected from its out- 
ward aspect. There was a narrow stone passage, with a 
door on each side, and there was a perpendicular wooden 
stair, and that was all that was to be seen at the first coup 
d?a~iK But if little was revealed to the eye, the secrets of 
the house were yielded with less coy reserve to the other 
senses ; for there was to be heard the sound of a jack, now 
beginning with that low slow mournful whine, which jacks 
of sensibility are sure to have ; then gradually rising to a 
louder and more grating pitch, till at length one mighty 
crash, succeeded, as all might v crashes are, by a momentary 
silence. Then comes the winding up, which, contrary to 
all the rules of the drama, is, in fact, only a new beginning, 
and so on, ad infinitum, till the deed is done. With all these 
progressive souuds was mingled the sharp, shrill, loud voice 
and Gaelic accents of the chefde cuisine, with an occasional 
clash or clang, at least equal to the fall of the armour in the 
Cattle of Otranto. 

" Then there issued forth with resistless mightasmell which 
defied all human control, and to which doors and windows 
were but feeble barriers or outlets ; till, like the smoke iu 
the Arabian Nights, which resolved itself into a genie, it 
seemed as if about to quit its aerial form, and assume a li- 
ving and tangible substance. 

"Lucy would fain have drawn back as she crossed the 
threshold, and, quitting the pure precincts of sunshine and 
fresh air, found herself in the power of this unseen monster 
—this compound offish, fat, peats, burnt grease, kail, leeks, 
and onions, revelling too amid such scenes, and beneath 
such a sky! 

" ' You see I have brought my sketch-book, Mr M'Dow,* 
said she, * so I must make the most of my time, and be busy 
out of doors.* 

" < You'll have plenty of time for that, Miss Lucy ; it's 
early in the day yet, you've had a long ride, and you'll be 
the better of a little refreshment ; pray sit down, and do me 
the favour to take a mouthful of something ;' and he hand- 
ed a plateful of short-bread, which, with a bottle of wine, 
stood ready stationed on a side-table. ' You'll find it un- 
commonly good, Miss Lucy, it comes all the way from 
Glasgow ; it's made by my mother, now in the 78th year 
of her age ; she sends me always a bun, and half a peck of 
short-bread for my hogmanay, and it's surprising now it 
keeps. This is the last farl of it, but it's just as good as the 
first was!' helping himself to a piece, which would have 
qualified any body else for six weeks of Cheltenham. ' And, 
by the by, that's a picture of my mother, taken when she 
was a younger woman than she is now,' pointing to an 
abominable daub of a large, vulgar, flushed-looking, elderly 
woman, sitting on a garden chair, with a willow at her 
back, her hands crossed before her, and a large hair ring on 
her fore-finger. * That's reckoned a strong likeness of my 
mother; she was an uncommon fine woman when in her 
prime; she measured five feet ten and three quarters on her 
stocking soles, which is a remarkable heighth for a woman, 
and the carried the breadth along with it ; yet she was the 
onallsBt of six daughters. It's told of her rawther, Mr 
M 'lavish, (who was a man of great humour,) that he used 
to amy he bad dx-end-tbirty foot of daughters^-bocb, hoch, 



ho !— it was very good ! very good !' Here Mr M'Dow 
indulged in another fit of laughter, while his guests turned 
their eyes to another picture, but it was no less obnoxJooa 
to the sight. * That again is my fawtber, and a most ca- 
pital picture! there's a great deal of dignity there! for 
though extremely affable, he could assume a great deal of 
dignity when it was necessary.' 

" This dignitary was a mean, consequential-looking bod& 
with lowering brows and a bob- wig, seated in an arm-chair, 
with a flaming Virgil, pourtrayed in red morocco and gold; 
in his band. 

"'lam no connyshure myself, but they strike me as being 
very good pictures ; and I can vouch for their being moat 
capital likenesses.' Neither Captain Malcolm nor Lucy 
could violate sincerity so far as to bestow a single commen- 
dation on the pictures; so Mr M'Dow went on— 'That 
book which you see in my father's hand, was a present made 
to him by his scholars when he was master of the My r eside 
School. I confess I look at it with great pride, as a moat 
flattering testimony of the honourable and——' Hera a 
prodigious crash from the kitchen, followed by very loud 
and angry vociferations, arrested Mr M'Dow's harangoa; 
and, opening the door, he called, in a very high authoritative 
tone,—' What's the meaning of this noise? 1 Upon which 
the tumult ceased. ' Make less noise there, and keep the 
kitchen door shut !' A violent slam of the door was the 
only answer returned. * I understand it's all the fashion 
now iu great bouses, to have the kitchen as near the dining* 
room as possible,* said Mr M'Dow, wishing to throw an 
air of gentility over his minage* ' But, for my own part, 
I must confess I would prefer it at a little distance, for it's 
impossible, do what you will, to get servants to be quiet; 
and it's really not pleasant, when I have a friend or two 
with me, and we are just wishing to enjoy ourselves, to hi 
disturbed as we were just now. What I want In mjf 
addition is this— I would turn my present kitchen into my 
drawing-room, or study, just as it ahuted, for there's an 
exceeding good light scullery off it, which I could makeniy 
own closet, and keep my books and papers in. The kitchen 
I would throw to the back, with a washing-house, and 
small place for the lasses. Then, up stairs, I would have 
a pretty good family bedchamber, and a good light closet 
for keeping my groceries within it, besides a press fitted up 
for my napery, (of which I have a pretty good stock,; 
and ' " 

We wish much to follow up this by the description of 
the minister's banquet, which would make the hair of 
Meg Dods stand on end— either in her grave or in James* 
Square— but " such eternal blazon" must not be in the 
Literary Journal — the Devil points to the foot-rule 
with which he has measured this article. In lien, there- 
fore, of the Her. Mr M'Dow's symposium, we gite • 
powerful scene between Ronald Malcolm and an old 
retainer of his family. Ronald had been left an estate, 
but without the power to touch a penny of it until he 
was six-and-twenty. He became a sailor, and the report 
was that he had been lost at sea. His father was hie 
heir according to the terms of the will. The shipwreoa^ 
ed sailor-boy returning, finds his paternal home deserted 
but we may now leave Ronald to speak for himself: 

" At length, in a sharp Highland tone, he received the 
satisfectory reply of,— 

" ' Captain Malcolm?— aye! whar should he be but in 
his ain hooss ?' 

" « But this was his house,' said Ronald, reviving at tale 
information, scanty as it was. 

" « Aye, and wha says it's no his hooss, noo? but It's no 
his dwelling-boos*, if you mean that ; he's ower great a 
man to dwell here noo— aye, that be is! * 

* f The truth now flashed upon Ronald, and with a 
pang he said, * What !— he now lives at Inch Orran, I 
suppose?' 

" * To be sure— whar else should he live ? But, ait down, 
sit down. You maun be a stranger here, it seems, free the 
Low Country? Maybe, a friend o' the faamlly ?' 

" * Thank you ; but first tell me, is Captain Malcolm 

well, and my , and all of them, are ther all watt?* 

And Ronald's lips quivered as he put the question. 

" ' Oo, surely, surely— they're all well. What should 
ail them?' 

" « Nothing, nothing. And my — ' Ronald's heart 
fluttered as he thought of his mother; and he could not 
find voice to name the name dearest to his heart 
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" The old woman went on. ' No. no, there's nothing 
■Ik them noo— they've gotten aw thing they can want. 

• Oeh aye, God he praised ! they are very prosperous noo, 
an' very happy.' 

" ' They have met with some good fortune, then, it 
■asms ?* said Ronald, trying to speak with composure. 

" ' Och aye ! 'deed an' they have done that, and well they 
tVa tnt it. Not bat what they paid for it, too, poor creators ! 

• ave, that they did. God knows, their fine fortune cost 
them sore hearts at the time ; but that's past— an' noo, what 
should they be but pleased an* happy ?' 

** Ronald's heart heaved, and he was silent a few mo- 
ments, then said, * But they have been afflicted — they have 
suffered?' 

*' ' Och ! 'deed they were that— they were sore distrest, 
poor people ! at the drooning o' their boy — a fine boy— a 
pretty boy he was— Och aye 1 Here old Nanny groaned, 
and wiped her eyes with the corner of her apron. 

M * But you say they are happy now— they have forgotten 
him?' said Ronald, with emotion. 

" « Oh ! surely, surely— God be thank't, he's forgotten 
noo, an' it's time— 'deedra it— och aye ! And we little know 
what's for our good in this world ; for it was God's merci- 
ful providence, after all, that the boy was ta'en, or they tell 
me they would hae been but a puir needfu' faamily, the 
day— 'deed would they !* 

* A strange pang shot through Ronald's heart. * What 
a vile unfeeling creature/ thought he, ' to talk in such a 
manner !' and he was about to leave the house, when old 
Nanny resumed, — 

u « Oeh aye ! Providence was really kind in that parti- 
cular, for the droonin' o' the boy, poor thhig, (that ever I 
abonld say't !) ha* been the savin' o' that whole faamily, 
'deed has it t And wecl they deserve it, for they're a wor- 
thy weU-doin' faamily ; and" Inch Orran himself is a good 
man, and does a deal o' good, that he does ; and he is a reall 
Mesata' to the country— that he is !' 

" ' But he might have been a blessing to the country 
although his son had not been drowned,' said Ronald. 

« « No, no— they tell me not. That if the boy had lived, 
he would have keepit his father a poor man a' his days ; 
and would na that have been a sin and a shame ? No that 
It wad hae been the poor boy's fault, poor thing, but the 
mult o' them that would have made him keep his father's 
head below the water; Och ! it was God's providence to 
tak the boy out of his worthy father's way ; and noo a' 
thing's as it should be, and he has gotten his ain, honest 
man ; and long, long may he enjoy it !' 

" ' And you say they arc all quite well, - - and 

happy? 1 said Ronald, hi* heart swelling, in spite of the 
contempt he tried to feel for the unfeeling narrator. 

" * Aye, aye ! they are that. Happy they are, and happy 
may they be ; and shouldna they be happy when there's 
■awn to he a grand marriage amang them V Miss Lucy, 
that's her that's the eldest o' the faamily, isna she gawu to 
met a husband, and a braw one, too— no less than the young 
laird of Dunross ? No but what Miss Lucy is well wor- 
thy of him and the best in the land — aye, by my troth she 
It ; but she wadna hae gotten him wantin' the tocher ; for 
the auld Laird's ower fond o' the siller to let his son tak a 
toeherlem lass. Och aye, shame till him ! — \Vasna poor 
Miss Lucy maist broken-hearted because he wouldna let 
JUs son get her when she was the poor man's daughter ? 
And the Captain wouldna let him tak' her wantin" his 
father's will ; and the poor youn^ creatures were just beside 
themselves, like; and so the young man went into the 
army, and has been in the Indies, but noo he's come back; 
and they're so happy, and the Captain— that's Inch Orran 
—is to give her five thousand cold guineas on her weddin'- 
day, they tell me, forbye this hou*s that they're comin' to 
dwell tn ; and him paintin' it nil from top to bottom, and 
makin' every thing so genteel for them ; and all comes o' 
the droonin] o* the bonny laddie ! Och aye !' 

M Many little circumstances that had taken place before 
he left home, here darted into Ronald's mind, in confirma- 
tion of old Nanny's words. Young Dunross and Lucy had 
been lovers even then, and want of fortune on her part had 
been the only obstacle to their union ; and now that was 
vemoved, and he had returned only to blast their nappi- 

. « < But what if he has not bern drowned— what if he 
should yet return ?' said he, with agitation. 
. " ' Och, sorrow bit he'll ev«»r return noo, jioor bairn ; 
and It wouldna do for him to come back in the body noo— 
need, an' he wad be but a black sight— no, no, that it would 
net—he's been owre lang dead to come back noo— 'deed hat 



he, och aye ! he's dead and gone, an' it wouldna do to bring 
him back again— no, no ; wae I was when I heard o' the 
poor thing's droonin', but I was ignorant then. I did not 
know that it was God's providence to set up the faamily 
like by that same menus, and make them all so comfortable, 
and genteel, and happ -, och aye !' 

" « And my mother?' said Ronald, faintly, as he covered 
his eyes with his hand, while his whole frame thrilled with 
emotion. 

" * The mother?' siid Nanny, catching the sound imper- 
fectly. ' Aye, his mother— that's the leddy hersell, you'll 
mean ? och, God only knows the mother's sorrow, och aye ! 
But she's a quiet craater, and she knew whose hand it was 
that was upon her, aye, that she did, and so she demeaned 
hersell like a good Christian as she is ; but they tell me she 
has never had her ain colour since.' 

" Tears forced their way through Ronald's fingers." 

Rather than reduce his parents again to poverty, he 
condemns himself to voluntary and perpetual exile- 
snatches a glance at his loved ones, and flies without dis- 
covering himself. 

The second volume describes the gradual decline of 
the faculties of the chieftain, and, finally, his death. 
Much of it is occupied by the love-adventures of his daugh- 
ter and a young and faithless cousin, who had been edu- 
cated along with Edith — betrothed to her — but had lost his 
heart, when on his travels, to Lady Waldegrave. the daugh- 
ter of her father's second wife by a former marriage. The 
characters of Edith and the fascinating but heartless wo- 
man of the world are beautifully contrasted. The sceue 
where Edith at last awakes to a sense of her lover's false- 
hood is beautiful. It was during a storm at sea that his 
exclusive care of Lady Waldegrave brought conviction 
to her mind. Here is the consequence : — 

" There was no contesting the point any longer. He 
remained, and the night was passed in a state of gloomy 
restlessness by him— of sleepless anguish by Edith — griefs 
differing in kind as in degree ; for even amid the reproaches 
of conscience, and the struggles of remorse, as gratitude, 
tenderness, and pity filled his heart, still the idol passion 
had erected, maintained its sway, and in his imagination 
shone forth fair and beauteous, even amid the wreck it had 
made. 

" But with Edith all was dimness and desolation. No 
star shed its light in her path— in her existence there was 
no object which even hope could for an instant illume. 
Amid the darkness that brooded in her heart, heaven and 
earth, the present and the future, were alike an undistin- 
guishable chaos, and only one drear}' hope was hers— the 
hone of despair. She felt it was impossible she could long 
exist under such a weight of woe as had overwhelmed her ; 
soon, very soon she should pass away, and be at rest. But 
she knew not the capacity of the human heart for suffering 
—she knew not those depths profound, where sorrow, un- 
seen, unsuspected, dwells through many a long life. ' Nous 
ne connoissons l'infini que par la douleur!' All the faith 
of her early days— all the cherished feelings of a lifetime- 
all the fond gatherings up of woman's love and tenderness, 
which she had deemed were treasured in her lover's heart, 
had been rudely cast from him as slighted, priceless things ; 
and for an instant her pale cheek glowed at the Indignity. 
But bitter as these feelings were, they were rendered still 
more so by the thoughts of the disappointment and sorrow 
that awaited her father. All his proud imaginations to be 
thus cast down— his hopes laid in the dust, where his own 
grey head would soon be brought low by the hands which 
ought to have smoothed the pillow of his old age ! And yet 
it must be ! Nought remained for her but to sever the last 
feeble link of those ties which, entwined as they were with 
every feeling of her heart, hung only as a galling yoke on 
the breast of her false lover. With the courage of despair, 
she drew from her finger the ring of betroth merit— that 
ring which his faithless hand had placed there, with the 
vow of eternal constancy, and which, like a talisman, had 
ever guarded her heart against all fears and suspicions of 
bis fidelity. Even this Inanimate object, associated as it 
was with ail the hopes and the joys of her life, it was an- 
guish unspeakable to part with ; her heart recoiled from 
the deed, and again and again she relinquished the attempt. 
But then the thought, that Reginald might for an instant 
suppose she still retained her claim upon his hand, even 
when convinced that bis affections were given to another, 
that was not to be endured! She hastily folded and sealed 
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ie— ant saw it was ine result or excitement, not or resig- 
tion ; it wan easy to guess at the contents of the packet, 
i she said, * I will do any thing— any thing for you, my 
e, that can be for your good, but — must this be ? 



the ring in a small packet ; and when Mrs Malcolm at an 
early hour entered her apartment, she put it into her hand, 
and, with forced composure, requested that she would cou- 
vey it to its destination. 

44 lire Malcolm was not deceived by this assumed forti- 
tude— she saw it was the result of excitement, not of resig- 
nation 
and 
love 

" ' It must,' replied Edith, still retaining her composure. 

'* ' May there not be some mistake, which a mutual 
friend might assist you in clearing up ? Dearest Edith, do 
not entirely cast away your own happiness, and that of 
others.* 

41 Edith could not speak, and she buried her face in her 
bands, while her heart heaved with strong emotion. 

" Mrs Malcolm tenderly embraced her. ' Edith,' she 
said, ' I have known and loved you from a child, both for 
your own sake, and that of our dear Ronald, to whom you 
were dearer, if possible, than bis own sisters. I cannot 
then be silent, and see you thus ; if you will not confide to 
me the cause of your distress, will you allow me to hint to 
you what, I fear, has happened?* 

" Edith gasped for a few moments, as if for utterance, 
then, by a strong effort, said, ' We are parted, and/or ever ! 
Oh, do not ask me more — take that,' pointing to the ring, 
* in mercy take it from my sight !' 

41 Mrs Malcolm, too wise to persist where she saw such 
extreme agitation ensue, refrained from urging the topic 
any farther ; hut shocked and distressed as she was, she 
strove to soothe Edith into greater composure, and then left 
her, to seek Sir Reginald, for the purpose of executing her 
commission. On viewing the packet, he hastily tore it 
open, and at sight of the ring turned pale ; tears sprung 
from his eyes : nc struck his forehead with his hand, and 
at length, unable to control the emotion he was unwilling 
to avow, he rushed from the room. The sight of the ring 
had awakened a train of remembrances that had long slum- 
bered In his heart. The fair image of Edith, tender, inno- 
cent, and true, rose to his mind's eye. That gentle, loving 
being— the playfellow of his childhood— the companion of 
his youth— his once beloved— his betrothed— oh, had he 
wronged her, and had she renounced him, without one word 
of reproach! 

" There are moments when even the master passion of 
the soul is overcome by stormy and sudden emotion. And 
so it was when this mute remembrancer of sweet and happy 
days reminded him, more eloquently than words could have 
dene, of the vows be had broken, or ths joys he bad blight- 
ed. In the anguish of self-condemnation, it was a relief to 
him to give utterance to his feelings, by writing to Edith, 
and with his usual impetuosity, he poured them forth in a 
strain too agitated and contradictory to meet the eye of any 
hut her to whom it was addressed. While he reviled and 
denoswetd himself in the bitterest terms, he, at the same 
time, sought to extenuate and vindicate his conduct ; and 
while he declared that her happiness was a thousand times 
more precious to him than his own, he pleaded the over- 
whelming force of bis passion for another, as the excuse for 
his apostasy from her. He returned her the ring— he be- 
sought her to keep it, at least for the present ; he could not, 
he would not receive it from her now. A time might come 
when it might cost them both less to part ; but now it must 
be with breaking hearts. 

" Edith's emotion, at reading the letter, was not less than 
that with which it had been written ; but her part was 
taken with the * courage of a wounded heart.* She answer- 
ed it 

" ' The time has come when we must part— when we 
have parted, and for ever. No human power can ever again 
unite u s n o separation can he more complete than that 
which has already taken place. You cannot recall the past 
—do not then, I beseech yon, by vain remonstrance, seek 
■till mere to embitter the present. Yet, in one thing, you 
can gratify me, and it will be my last request. Go to my 
poor rather, bear with him, soothe him for my sake. From 
me be shall never learn what has passed— he need never 
hear It from any one else. And when I die— Oh, Regi- 
nald—by the love you once bore me, do not desert my rather 
hi the how of affliction 1 be to him all, and more, than I 
fsMild ever have been I ee shall my last prayer be for your 
happiness. E. M.'" 

The third volume narrates Edith's adventures, after 
her father's death, as a dependent upon her relations in 
Scotland mad in England ■■ her meeting frith bar cousin, 



Ronald Malcolm, and the renewal of their youog attach- 
ment — his reception at his father's house when the period 
had elapsed, during which he, as merely nominal proprie- 
tor of the estate, must have beggared his family by his 
return — and his union with Edith. In the two last 
volumes the story moves on with sufficient rapidity ; and 
even the tedium of which we complained in the first is 
only felt during the perusal the characters with which 
we are there made acquainted, are stamped indelibly on 
the memory. 

Woman's world, we are told, is the domestic circle ; 
and Miss Terrier, we add, is its best historian. 



The Life and Writings of Henry Fuseli, Esq., M.A* t 
R.A., Keeper and Professor of Painting to the Royal 
Academy of London, Member of Out First Class of the 
Academy of St Luke at Rome. The former Written 
and the latter Edited by John Knowles, F.R.S., Cor- 
responding Member of the Philosophical Society at 
Rotterdam, his Executor. In three vols. 8vo. Pp. 
439, 391, 408. London. Colburn and Bentler. 
1831. 

This awkward, lumbering, and pedantic title-page hi 
no unapt representative of the blockhead to whose works 
it is prefixed. It is full of pompous pretension and irre- 
levant matter— clumsy, and inaccurate. Verily, if he be 
indeed what he gives himself out for, a Corresponding 
Member of the Philosophical Society at Rotterdam, he 
must be of opinion that that worthy body still judge ef 
the value of works as did their ancestors of old ; for he 
has striveu hard to make his book " as big as dat cheese." 
In the most remorseless manuer has he squeezed into the 
" Life of Fuseli" not only two long, and not very read- 
able reviews, one of Cowper's Homer, the other ef Ree- 
coe's Lorenzo de Medici — he has reprinted verbatim the 
catalogue of the Milton Gallery, with all the quotations, 
and without addiog one word in explanation of his mo- 
tives for so doing. His language is good enough, but hie 
remarks are puerile, and his anecdotes selected without 
taste or discrimination, if indeed any selection has beta 
made. We knew that the Royal Society, like misery, 
brought men acquainted with " strange/etfow*,"— but we 
were not quite prepared for Mr John Knowles. 

Fuseli was not merely an artist, be was a man of let- 
ters, and took almost as active a share in the literary as 
in the pictorial exertions of his time. We shall defer the 
consideration of the artist and the author till next week, 
and confiue our attention at present to the man. 

Henry Fuessli (this is the family name, which, in 
mercy to English organs of pronunciation, he changed, 
after his arrival in this country, into Fuseli) was born at 
Zurich, in Switzerland, in the year 1741. His father 
was a portrait-painter, a man who had seen much of the 
world, and had even in his time played the courtier's part, 
but of blunt and abrupt manners. He was an author, 
too, and his house was the resort of most of the literary 
characters of Zurich. The mother of Fuseli was a wo- 
man of retired habits, who divided her time between the 
care of her family and the perusal of religious books. Her 
son was indebted to her for much of his education, and 
till the end of his life he rarely spoke of her without tears 
in his eyes. 

Fuseli's father destined him to the clerical profession, 
notwithstanding the love and aptitude for art, which he 
displayed at a very early period. The youth was accoroV 
togly pl*ced> as soon as he attained the proper age, in the 
Caroline College at Zurich, where he studied under 
Breitinger and Bodmer, and along with Levator, and 
others, who have since attained a name in Germany. It 
is curious enough, that from under the tuition of these 
patriarchs of the Swiss school of criticism, (as it hue 
been termed in Germany, in opposition to that of which 
Leipzig was the headquarters,) men eminently distin- 
guished for strong practical sense andwantoffsj ctfcsl faA- 
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ing, went forth the most rash and fantastic speculators and 
artists of the next age. Thus, we may see that medio- 
crity is the very worst instructor of genius. A kindred 
spirit may lead far, hut it will not lead wrong, and will 
awe, by its boldness, the mind which soon learns to des- 
pise a weaker tutor, and to show its defiance of his pre- 
cepts, by rushing into exaggeration. 

In 1761, Fuseli and bis friend Lavater entered into 
holy orders. His biographer speaks (from report) highly 
of his powers of eloquence ; but the account which he gives 
us of it shows it to have been much upon a par with the 
run of German pulpit eloquence of the time — something 
between Ossian and Tristram Shandy. The writings of 
Voltaire and Rousseau bad at that time produced the 
same effect in Switzerland as elsewhere. They had 
stirred up a desire of good, produced a conviction that 
something was rotten in society, and inspired all young 
men with a desire to reform, without teaching them 
very clearly what it was that needed reformation. Fuseli 
caught the epidemic, and this soon put an end to his 
preaching. He and Lavater made themselves so con- 
spicuous In the prosecution of an obnoxious magistrate, 
that, to avoid the vengeance of his powerful family, it 
was deemed expedient for them to retire from Zurich, 
The same vague praise is bestowed upon Fuseli's conduct 
on this occasion as upon his oratory, but as no details 
are given, it is impossible to say with what justice. 

His first place of refuge was Berlin, where he remain- 
ad for some time cultivating his talents for art, which he 
had never entirely neglected. An opportunity occurred 
of visiting England after be had been about six months 
in Berlin, and he embraced it with the approbation of 
his father. Something very mysterious is said, about one 
of the chief causes of his visiting our country, being a 
scheme then in agitation for establishing a correspondence 
between the literati of Germany and England. That 
some such scheme might have been in contemplation, is 
very probable — it is quite in keeping with the character 
of the literary Germans of that day — men whose minds 
bad been excited by study even to a morbid excess of ac- 
tivity, and who, feeling that the autocratical forms of 
•their governments precluded them from any share in 
active life, made the most desperate and fantastic efforts 
to obtain a standing place, where they could have a pur- 
chase upon the machine of society. The plan of esta- 
blishing a correspondence among the literati of all nations, 
that they might the more speedily illuminate the world, 
is not unlike some of their day dreams. It was, how- 
ever, a scheme not at all likely to take in this prosaic 
-country, especially under the auspices of such an apostle 
as Fuseli. 

After arriving in this country, which, except while he 
studied at Rome, and again when he paid a brief visit 
to Zurich, was his home for the rest of his life, Fuseli's 
history is commonplace enough. He supported himself 
at first by literary labours, afterwards by his works in 
art. He raised himself, by the usual slow degrees, to 
eminence in his profession, and attained at last the pro- 
fessorship of painting, which his rare union of the 
scholar and the artist singularly qualified him to fill. 
His life was spent in the society of the most accomplished 
and ingenious of both sexes ; and he died full of years 
and full of honour, on the 16th of April, 1825. 

Fuseli was, in his private character, a man of integrity 
and generosity, but unamiable in the extreme. Irascible 
to a high degree, and rude, not from want of feeling or 
reflection, but from predetermination. He has obtained 
the name of a wit, but we think unjustly ; for he asto- 
nished, not by saying what other men could not, but by 
saying what they dared not utter. Whoever puts him- 
self above the restraints of good feeling and common 
civility, may easily startle. His good things, when not 
unamiable, are distorted by a straining for effect ; they 
are, like his pictures, extravaganzas. One or two in- 
stances, selected at random, will bear us out* 



" Fuseli seldom or never concealed bis sentiments with 
regard to men, even to their feces* Calling upon him one 
evening, I found Mr Marchant and Mr JNolWkins in his 
room : although I was well acquainted with these gentle- 
men, he formally took me up to them, and said, * This, Mr 
Knowles, is Mr Marchant, that Mr NoUekins, two of the 
cleverest artiste in their way, I believe, in Europe, but in 
every thing else two old daddies.*' 

" Every one knows, who is acquainted with art, the 
powers Mr Northcote displays when he paints animals of 
the brute creation. When his picture of * Balaam and the 
Ass* was exhibited at the Macklin gallery, Northcote asked 
Fuseli's opinion of its merits, who instantly said, * My 
friend, you are an angel at an ass, but an ass at an angel.' 

" Discoursing one day with a gentleman at Mr Johnson's 
table upon the powers and merits of Fhocion, a stranger, 
who bad apparently listened with attention to the conver- 
sation, interrupted him by putting the question, * Pray, sir, 
who was Mr Phocion? Fuseli immediately answered, 
' From your dialect, sir, I presume you are from Yorkshire ; 
and if so, I wonder you do not recollect Mr Phocioo's 
name, as he was a member for your county in the Long 
Parliament ;* and then," says Mr Knowles, " he resumed 
the discourse.'* 

" Discoursing with a lady upon sculpture, who, however, 
was too well read in the classics to be a subject of his mis- 
chievous pleasantry, he pretended to inform her of a fine 
bas-relief which had been received by the Royal Academy, 
from Rome. * What is the subject ?* she asked. ' Hector 
and Andromache,* said he, 'dashing out against a wall the 
little Astyanax*s brains.* — ' Poh ! why do you tell me such 
stuff?* said she. ' Ay, you may laugh/ replied Fuseli, 
* but it would go down with many a one. I have often 
said such things in company without detection ; only try 
it yourself at the next lord's bouse you may visit, and see 
how many fine ladies and dandies will detect you."* 

This is impertinence, not wit. 



Oxford, A Poiiru By Robert Montgomery. Author 
of the " Omnipresence of the Deity,** &c 8vo. Pp. 
258. London : Whit taker and Co. Edinburgh : 
Blackwood. 1831. 

Ma Montgomery is the very Malvolio of poets. He 
is " sick of self-love, and tastes with a distempered appe- 
tite." He takes " bird bolts for cannon-balls. w A lone 
and companionless youth, if we may believe his own ac- 
count of himself, he has grown up cherishing without 
disturbance bis own peculiar feelings. He has been re- 
gularly indoctrinated into moral and religious principles. 
The vague and delicious aspirations of youth have taken 
their form, as they have lent their hues, to the notions 
thus inculcated. He has read poetry, and feeling him- 
self able to construct metre and rhymes, he has expressed 
his thoughts in that form. He believed, because he felt 
pleasure in the task, that its contemplation must afford 
pleasure to others. He was strengthened and confirmed 
in this idea by the plaudits of injudicious friends, and 
mercenary critics. But his works, on being submitted 
to a wider public, were found wanting in many particu- 
lars, and the voice of censure was heard sharpened and 
aggravated by the undeserved eulogiums of which he had 
been made the object. Young men are naturally sensi- 
tive, and this tendency had been in Mr Montgomery 
cherished even to a morbid degree, by the gross and ful- 
some flattery to which he had been accustomed. He 
immediately grew waspish and suspicious, as he had pre- 
viously been arrogant. In every playful attack, his dis- 
eased fancy saw indications of a conspiracy against him. 
It was difficult to say whether his idea of his own im- 
portance, or of his secret enemies, were more extravagant 
and ludicrous. If we have justly pourtrayed the work- 
ings of his mind, we have justified our calling him the 
Malvolio of poets — and we prove the truth of our descrip- 
tion out of bis own mouth. He thus dismisses the charges 
brought against him by critics; 
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" Let us conclude this discussion by a survey of the prin- 
cipal charge* adduced against a writer, whose volumes have 
sold. First in the list ofofTences appears—a portrait without 
a neckcloth. Assuredly this is a melancholy affair, inas- 
much as it no more resembles the author, than it does the 
face of Ali Pasha! And vanity, that fault which is only 
ag reea ble in ourselves, nothing but vanity, could have in- 
Tented that upturned gaze ! — Here was a source of infinite 
martyrdom. One gentleman, remarkable for Byron ic de- 
ficiency of cravat, considered the portrait a riralrous attempt; 
while every reviewer who boasted an ugly face, thought it a 
personal satire. It is but fair, however, to add, that any 
gentleman who has the misfortune to possess a copy of this 
portrait, by sending it to Mr Hobday, the artist, may have 
nis money returned, or a neckcloth supplied. " 

Nay, he has positively persuaded himself that some 
unfriendly bookseller paid for his being libelled in the 
Edinburgh Review. This beats poor Dennis, and his 
apprehensions from the King of France. If Mr Mont- 
gomery had the slightest acquaintance with the literary 
circles, he would have known, that the Journal of which 
he speaks (and we are not among its flatterers) never 
truckled to booksellers. 

" A few months since, an order issued from proprietary 
headquarters, for a certain young writer to be immolated 
in the next number of the venerable Blue and Yellow. In 
obedience to this command, several articles were prepared, 
all of which finally yielded to the one that was inserted, as 
combining a due quantity of venom, w ith affectionate can- 
dour towards an ill-used public." 

He elsewhere states triumphantly, that the Edin- 
burgh was mistaken in the case of Lord Byron. We 
do not think that it was. His Hours of Idleness were 
contemptible, and published with that silly parade of rank 
which clung to him to the last. But this as it may, it 
certainly does not follow, that because the Edinburgh has, 
on one or more occasions, abused a good poet, every one 
whom they condemn must be a genius. Mr Montgomery 
must not lay "this flattering unction to his soul.** Nor 
must he persuade himself that while indulging an over- 
weening conceit, and evil thoughts of others, he is acting 
a majestic or even a well-regulated moral part. He is, 
as we have told him above, " sick of self-love, and tastes 
with a distempered appetite.** 

We have spoken thus freely of Mr Montgomery, be- 
cause we think he has that within him which may achieve 
something, if he will but cast aside the lamb's- wool cloak 
of self-sufficiency in which he has wrapped himself. In 
saying this, however, with reference to his " Oxford," it is 
rather because we trace in it a pure and amiable disposi- 
tion, conjoined with ardent aspirations after greatness, 
than because we think he has done any thing. There is a 
vagueness— a want of purpose pervades the whole poem 
—a fault perhaps unavoidable in a mere descriptive poem 
of any length. There is also a constant straining after 
effect, and in consequence of this, a frequent recurrence 
•f sentences strongly resembling a madman's beating on 
a dram — "full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.'* 
His " Oxford" does not resemble the train of thoughts 
and remembrances of a young man who has felt the full 
power of that ancient and majestic place — it might he the 
composition of an amiable young Cockney, well acquaint- 
ed with modern literature, but who had never passed 
Henley- upon- Thame. Lastly, his language is often vul- 
gar, and, what is worse, decidedly not English. 

Aa specimens of bis straining to say something very 
grand, and saying nothing, take the following : 

" But morn awakes,— and, lo ! the spells unwind, 
As daylight melts like darkness o'er the mind I 
The worldly coarseness of our common lot, 
' Recalls the shadows which the night forgot ; 
Each dream of loftiness then dies away, 
And heap'n-ligkt withers in the frown of day /** 

The following image shows most satisfactorily that 
Mr Montgomery hit* been born to accomplish the great 
leak of setting the Thames on fire : 
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The tawny Indian, when the day is done, 
And blazing waters redden in the sun" $c. 

We have read many pathetic descriptions of freshmen, 
but nothing nearly equal to this : 

" How wild a truth the dazzled novice feels !* 

Of vulgarity, take these specimens : 

" Each look he faces seems on him to leer, 
And fancied giggles are for ever near !'* 

" Next Paternoster hired a serpent too, 
To sound his rattle in the Scotch Review.** 

" Yet oft ambiguous Hate, her truth beguiles, 
And Envy wriggles into serpent smiles ! 
Some cringing, carving, sycophantic sneak. 
With heart as hollow as his head is weak, 
In smother'd voice," &c 

In regard to his English, we would point out to the 
author, that, "reposeful," "m useful," "coxcomfc," "curb- 
less," and a host of other words employed by him, are 
alien to the structure of our language. It is not custo- 
mary to employ the word " vision" as an active verb ; to 
speak of "genius wearing a soul," even though that soul 
be curbless ; nor do we exactly understand what is meant 
by " Time hath tinged the moral of his years;** or by the 
equally grand expression — freeing his spirit "to round 
each vision with an awful hue." 

Of the other faults which we have laid to the author's 
charge—a general vagueness and want of purpose perva- 
ding the poem, and a want of true Oxford feeling about 
it— it is not so easy to give specimens. By Oxford spirit, 
we mean the distinctive tone of character which pervade* 
the place — the want of practical worldly science, the 
classic elevation and purity, the sanctity and grandeur, 
which breathe from her halls, and are embodied in her 
course of study. A poem reflecting these, is yet a desi- 
deratum in our literature, and would live while our lan- 
guage lives. But allusions to Steele, Addison, Johnson, 
Heber, and Sou they, with brief apostrophes to Latimer 
and Itidley, convey of themselves no notion of Oxford ; 
and sounding, though rather indistinct, descriptions of 
her external features, cannot complete the picture. Of 
vagueness, we believe our readers will find traces even in 
two extracts we are now about to submit to them, aa 
proofs that Mr Montgomery, although a spoiled child, 
has good stuff within him. 

The following passage is a fine picture of ingenuous 
youth ; 

" Let home and virtue, what thou wert and art, 

A mother's feeling and a father's heart, 

Full on thy mem ry rise with blended charm, 

And all the serpent iu thy soul disarm ! 

For who shall say, when first temptations win 

A yielding mind to some enchanted sin, 

What future crime, that once appear'd too black 

For life to wander o'er its hell-ward track, 

May lead the heart to some tremendous doom, 

Whose midnight hovers round an early tomb? 

Let home be vixion'd, where thy budding days 

Their beauty o|ien'd on a parent's gaze. 

For there, wbat memories of thee abound !— 

Thy chamber echoes with its wonted sound ; 

The flower you rear'd, a sister's nursing hand 

Still fondly guards, and helps each leaf expand ; 

The page you ponder'd with delighted brow 

Was ever dear,— but oh ! far dearer now ; 

The walk you loved with her sweet smile to share, 

She oft repeats, and paints your image there ; 

And when a glory hath array'd the sky, 

Her fancy revels in your favVite die ; " 

While oft at evening, when domestic bloom 

Hath flung a freshness round a social room, 

When hearts unfold, and music's winged note 

Can waft a feeling wheresoe'er it float, 

Some chord is touch'd, whose melodies awake 

The pang of fondness for a brother's sake ; 

And eyes are conscious, as they gaze around 

Where looks are tailing, there a son wan found ! 

Let home begird thee like a guardian dream, 

And time will wander an uusuilied stream* 
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Whose wildest motion is the rippled play 
Of rapid moments as they roll away !— 
Meanwhile, delightful studies, deep and strong, 
To graduate honours waft thy soul along ; 
They come at length ! and high in listed fame 
A college hails, a country reads thy name ; 
And in that list when first thy name appears. 
What triumph sparkles in those happy tears!" 

And we like the elevated tone of bis self-encourage- 
ment : 

" Yet hear thou on f— and when some breathing page 

Of godlike poet or divinest sage; 

When fire-like energies of soul begin 

To thrill the passion that is born within,— 

Then lei thy spirit in her power arise, 

And dare to speak the language of the skies ! 

Her voice may fail, in deathlike muteness hwt, 

Her hopes be visions, and those visions crost ; 

But, pure and noble if thy song began, 

And pour'd high meaning in the heart of man, 

Not echoless perchance a note hath seen 

In some lone heart, or unimagined scene. 

How many a breeze that wings a noiseless way, 

How many a streamlet unbeheld by day, 

How many a sunbeam lights a lonely flower, 

Yet works unseen in its creative power ! — 

Then highly soar, whene'er thy spirit feels 

The vivid light intensity reveals ; 

Unchill'd by scorn, undarkenM by despair,— «* 

So martyrs lived, and such the mighty were !" 

The amiable dispositions, and the ambition indicated 
in these passages, are good omens. But Mr Montgomery 
must learn to come out of himself — to know and love the 
world*— to take and give a blow good-naturedly. 



Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and Bchring's 
Strait, to co-operate with the Polar Expeditions per- 
formed in His Majesty's Ship Blossom, under the com- 
mand of Captain F. W. Beechey, R.N., in the Years 
1825, 26, 27, 28. Published by Authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty. 4to. Pp. 742. 
London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 

(Concluding notice.) 

In our first notice of this work, we restricted our atten - 
tion to the history of the mutineers of the Bounty, and their 
descendants. In our second, we directed the reader's 
thoughts to the sublime phenomenon of the first hill tops 
of a new continent emerging from the deep, and showed 
him restless man bounding across the waste of waters to 
occupy the land before it was rightly dry. We promised 
in this, our third and last, to show, by extracts, the effects 
produced by the collision of men yet in the infancy of 
social existence, with those who are enjoying the benefits 
of high civilisation. Captain Beechey speaks in a modest, 
but manly, style of his opportunities of observation : 

" Still, it is hoped, the remarks which I shall offer will 
be sufficient to present a candid and faithful picture of the 
existing state of society in the island ; a feature by no means 
unimportant in the history of the country, which is other- 
wise complete. To extend this by dwelling upon the beau- 
ties of the scenery, the engaging manners of the inhabitants, 
their mythology, superstitions, legends, &c, would be only 
to recapitulate what has been detailed in the interesting 
voyages of Wallis, Cook, Vancouver, Wilson, Turabull, 
and others, and very recently by Mr Ellis, in his valuable 
work, entitled « Polynesian Researches,' compiled after ten 
years* residence in the Pacific, and from the Journals of 
other missionary gentlemen in those parts. In this useful 
work, he has traced the history of some of the islands 
through all their various stages. He lias explained the 
origin of many of their barbarous customs, has elucidated 
many hitherto obscure parts, and has shown the difficulties 
which opposed themselves to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity ; the hardships, dangers, and privations which were 
endured by himself and his brethren, who, actuated by re- 
ligious motives, were induced to sacrifice their own health 
and comfort, and worldly advantages in the attempt to 
ameliorate *he condition of their fellow-creatures. But, 



complete as that work is in many respects, it it nevertheless- 
deficient in some essential points. The author, with a com- 
mendable feeling of charity consonant with his profession, 
baa, by his own admission, in the account of the biography 
of Pomarree, glossed over the failings, and dwelt upon the 
better qualities, of the subject of his memoir ; and, pursuing 
the same course throughout, he has impressed the reader 
with a more elevated idea of their moral condition, and with 
a higher opinioo of the degree of civilisation to which they 
have attained, than they deserved; or at least than the 
facts which came under our observation authorize. There 
seems to be no doubt that he has drawn the picture gene- 
rally as it was presented to him, but he has unconsciously 
fallen into an error almost inseparable from a person of his* 
profession, who, when mixing with society, finds it under 
that restraint, which respect for his sacred office and venera- 
tion for his character create. As in our intercourse with 
these people, they acted more from the impulse of their na- 
tural feelings, and expressed their opinions with greater 
freedom, we were more likely to obtain a correct knowledge 
of their real disposition and habits." 

His appreciation of the state of social life among these 
islanders, is candid : 

" Religious books are distributed among the huts of such 
of the natives as are converted, or who are, as they term 
themselves, missi-nnrecs ; but many of the inhabitants are 
still tootit-ourix, or bad characters, an old expression, signi- 
fying, literally, rusty iron, and now indiscriminately used 
for a dissenter from the Christian religion, and a low cha- 
racter. These persons are now of no religion, as they have 
renounced their former one, and have not embraced that 
which has been recently introduced. 

" Ignorance of the language prevented my obtaining any 
correct information, as to the progress that had been made 
generally towards a knowledge of the Scriptures bv those 
who were converted ; but my impression was, and I find 
by the journals of the oflScers it was theirs also, that it wa» 
very limited, and but few understood the simplest parti of 
it Many circumstances induced me to believe that they 
considered their religious books very much in the same light 
as they did their household gods ; and, in particular, their 
conduct* on the occasion of a disturbance which arose from 
some false reports at the time of the robbery on the stores 
of the ship, when they deposited these books in the mission, 
and declared themselves to be indifferent about their lives 
and property, so long as the sacred volume, which could be 
replaced at any time for a bamboo of oil, was in safety. In 

funeral, those who were missi-narees had a proper respect 
or the book, but associating with it the suppression of their 
amusements, their dances, singing and music, they read it 
with much less good-will, than if a system had been intro- 
duced which would have tempered religion with cheerful- 
ness, and have instilled happiness into society. 

" The Otaheitans, passionately fond of recreation, require 
more relaxation than other people ; and though it might 
not have been possible at once to clear the dances from the 
immoralities attending them, still it would have been /good 
policy to sanction these diversions under certuin restrictions, 
until laws which were more important began to sit easy on 
the shoulders of the people. Without amusements, and 
excessively indolent, they now seek enjoyment in idleness 
and sensuality, and too much pains cannot be bestowed to- 
arouse them from their apathy, and to induce them to 
emerge from their general state of indifference to those occu- 
pations which are most essential to their welfare. Looking 
only to the past, they at present seem to consider that they 
can proceed in the same easy manner they have hitherto 
done ; forgetting that their wants, formerly gratified by the 
natural produce of the earth, have lately been supplied by 
foreign commodities, which, bv indulgence, have become 
essential to their comfort ; and that, as their wants increase, 
as in all probability they will, they will find themselves at 
a loss to meet the expenses of the purchase ; and that, being 
dependent upon the casual arrival of merchant vessels, they 
will be liable to be deprived of them suddenly by the occur- 
rence of a war, or of some other contingency, at a period 
perhaps when, by disuse, they will nut have the power of 
tailing back upon those which have been discontinued. 

" The country is not deficient in productions adapted to 
commerce. The sugar-cane grows so luxuriantly that, 
from two small enclosures, five tons of white sugar are 
annually manufactured, under the superintendence of an 
Englishman ; cotton has been found to succeed very well ; 
arrow root of good quality is plentiful ; they have some 
sandul wood, and other orsaunental woods, suited tor funii* 
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tore, and several dye*. Besides these, coffee and other grain 
might no doubt he grown, and tbey might salt down meat, 
which, with other articles I have not mentioned, would 
constitute a trade quite sufficient to procure for the inha- 
bitants the luxuries which are in a gradual course of intro- 
duction, and to make it desirable for merchant vessels to 
touch at the island. It is not from the poverty of the 
island, therefore, from which they are likely to feel incon- 
venience, but from their neglect to avail themselves of its 
capabilities, and employ its productions to advantage. 

" It seems as if the people never had these things revealed 
to them, or had sunk into an apathy, and were discouraged 
at finding each year burdened with new restrictions upon 
their liberties and enjoyments, and nothing in return to 
sweeten the cup of life. I cannot avoid repeating my 
conviction, that, had the advisers of Pomarree limited the 
penal code at first, and extended it as it became familiar to 
the people, —had they restricted instead of suppressed the 
amusements of the people, and taught them such parts of 
the Christian religion as were intelligible to their simple 
understandings, and were most conducive to their moral 
improvement and domestic comfort, these zealous and 
really praiseworthy men would have made greater advances 
towards the attainment of their object 

" If, in offering these remarks, it should be thought I 
have been severe upon the failings of the people, or upon 
the conduct of the missionary gentlemen, I have only to 
amy, that I have felt myself called upon to declare the 
truth, which I trust has been done without any invidious 
feeling to either. Indeed, I experienced nothing during 
my stay that could create such a feeling, but very much to 
the contrary, as both my officers and myself received every 
possible kindness from them. And if I have pourtrayed 
their errors more minutely than their virtues, it has been 
done with a view to show, that although the condition of 
the people is much improved, they are not yet blessed with 
that state of innocence and domestic comfort of which we 
have read. It would have been far more agreeable to have 
dwelt on the fair side of their character only, but that has 
already been done, and, by following the same course, I 
ahoula only have increased the general misconception.'* 

The following is illustrative of the degree to which the 
inhabitants of Otaheite have been freed from their super- 
stitions : 

" The Otaheitans were always very superstitious people, 
and, notwithstanding their change of religion, still entertain 
most absurd notions on several points. Though they have 
•ceased to give credit to any recent prophecies, many firmly 
believe they have seen the fulfilment of some of the pre- 
dictions that were made before their conversion to Christi- 
anity, of which the invasion of the island by the natives of 
Bora Bora was one. This event was foretold by a little 
bird called Oomamoo, which had the gift of speech, and 
used to warn persons of any danger with which they were 
threatened. On many occasions, when persons have taken 
refuge in the mountains to avoid a mandate for a victim for 
the moral, or to escape from some civil commotion, this 
little bird has been their guardian spirit, has warned them 
when danger was near, and directed them bow to escape 
pursuit. I used to laugh at Jim, our interpreter — a good- 
natured intelligent fellow— for bis belief in these tales, but 
lie was always very earnest in his relation of them, and 
never allowed himself to join in our ridicule. Though he 
confessed that this little monitor had been dumb since the 
introduction of Christianity, yet it would evidently have 
been as difficult to make him believe it never had spoken, 
as that the danger of which it warned him had never existed ; 
and this feeling is, I believe, common to all his countrymen. 
Nothiug is more difficult than the removal of early im- 

fresstans} particularly when connected with superstitions. 
was one evening returning with him round the shore of 
the hay from Papiete, a favourite route, and was conversing 
on the superstitions of his countrymen, when we came to a 
romantic retired spot, crowned with tall cocoa-nut tree*, 
with a small glen behind it. Night was fast approaching, 
and the long branches of the palm, agitated by the wind. 
produced a mournful sound in unison with the subject of 
oar conversation. As we passed, I observed Jim endea- 
vouring to get on the outside, and latterly walking on the 
wash of the sea; and found that he never liked to pass this 
apot after dark for fear of the spirits of his unfortunate 
countrymen who were hanged there between the cocoa-nut 
trees. The popular belief before the introduction of our 
tWtn was, that the spirit of the accessed visited the body for 



a certain time, and for this reason many of them would 
on no account pass this spot after dark." 

It is, however, pleasing to think of the advantages 
which some more happily constituted minds have derived 
from the labours of the zealous and fearless missionaries : 

" Some of them have materially benefited by the residence * 
of the missionaries, and in particular two who resided at 
Matavai, about four miles to the eastward of our anchorage, 
They piqued themselves on their imitation of European 
customs, and had neat little cottages built after the Euro- 
pean style, with white-washed fronts, which, peeping 
through some evergreen foliage, had a most agreeable effect ; 
and being the only cottages of this description upon the 
island in the possession of the natives, were the pride of their 
owners. The apartments contained chests, chairs, a table, 
and a knife and fork for a guest, and nothing gave these 
chief* greater pleasure than the company of some of the 
officers of the ship. Each of them could read and write 
their own language, and the elder Pa-why had, I believe, 
been useful to the missionaries in translating some part of 
the Scriptures. He was the more learned of the two bro- 
ther* ; but Iletotte was the more esteemed, and was an ex- 
ception to almost all his countrymen, in not asking for 
what was shown to him. His enquiries concerning the use 
of every thing which offered itself to his notice, on coming 
on board the ship, surprised and interested us, while hie 
amiable disposition and engaging manners won him the 
esteem of almost all on board. An anecdote illustrative of 
his character will be read with interest. The missionaries 
had, for several years, endeavoured to produce a change of 
religion in the island, by explaining to the natives the fallacy 
of their belief, and assuring them that the threats of their 
deities were absurd. Iletotte at length determined to put 
their assertions to the test by a breach of one of the strictest 
laws of his religion, and resolved either to die under the 
experiment, or embrace the new faith. 

" A custom prevailed of offering pigs to the deity, which 
were brought to the moral, and placed upon whattas or 
fautas for the purpose. From that moment tbey were 
considered sacred ; and if, afterwards, any human being, 
the priests excepted, dared to commit so great a sacrilege as 
to partake of the offering, it was supposed that the offended 
god would punish the crime with instant death. Iletotte 
thought a breach of this crime would be a fair criterion of 
the power of the deity, and accordingly stole some of the 
consecrated meat, and retired with it to a solitary part of 
the wood to eat it, and perhaps to die. Having partaken 
of the food, he expected at each mouthful to experience the 
vengeance he had provoked, and he waited a considerable 
time in the wood in awful suspense, until, finding himself 
rather refreshed than otherwise by his meal, he quitted the 
retreat, and went quietly home. For several days he kept 
his secret, but finding no bad effects from his transgression, 
be disclosed it to every one, renounced his religion, and 
embraced Christianity. Such instances of resolution and 
good sense, though they have been practised before, are 
extremely rare in Otaheite; and in this sketch of these two 
brothers a highly favourable picture is presented of the 
class to which tbey belong, though there are others, parti- 
cularly Taate, the first and most powerful chief upon the 
island, who are equally deserving of favourable notice. " 

Some of our readers may prefer individual portraits to 
these generalities : 

" On the day appointed for the visit of the royal pacta 
the duty of the ship was suspended, and we were kept in 
expectation of their arrival until four o'clock in the after- 
noon, when I had the honour of receiving a note, couched 
in affectionate terms, from the queen-regent, to whom, as 
well as to her subjects, the loss of time appears to be imma- 
terial, stating her inability to fulfil her engagement, but 
that she would come on board the following day. Scarcely 
twenty minutes had elapsed, however, from the receipt of 
this note, when we were surprised by the appearance of the 
party, consisting of the queen-regent, the queen-dowager 
and her youthful husband, and Ulammc and his wife, 
Their dresses were an iu congruous mixture of European 
and native costumes ; the two queens had wrappers of native 
cloth wound loosely round their bodies, and on their heads 
straw-poked bonuets, manufactured on the island, in imita- 
tion of some which had been carried thither by European 
females, and trimmed with black ribbons. Their feet were 
left bare, in opposition to thesbowy covering of their heads, 
as if purposely lo mark the contrast between the two coun- 
tries whose costUfues tbey united ; and neatly-executed hlsa* 
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lines formed an indelible net- work, over that portion of the 
frame which in England would have been covered with silk 
or cotton. Ulamme, who, without meaning any insinua- 
' tlons to the disadvantage of the queen, appeared to be on a 
very familiar footing with her majesty, (notwithstanding 
be was accompanied by his own wife,) was a very remark- 
ably tall and comely man ; he wore a straw hat and a white 
shirt, under which he had taken the necessary precaution 
of tying on his native maro, and was provided with an 
umbrella to screen his complexion from the sun. This is 
the common costume of all the chiefs, to whom an umbrella 
is now become almost as indispensable as a shirt ; but by far 
the greater part of the rest pf the population are contented 
with a mat and a maro." 

We submit the following description of a trial to our 
legal readers : 

" Before we sailed, a most serious theft was committed 
on the stores of the ship, which had been placed under a 
shed, and likewise on the wearing apparel of one of the 
officers who was ill, on shore. Immediately the aavas 
(policemen) heard of it, they were on the alert, and arrested 
two men, on whom suspicion fell, from their having slept 
in the place the night of the robbery, and absconded early 
in the morning. The news of the offence spread with its 
accustomed rapidity among uncivilized tribes, and various 
were the reports in circulation as to the manner in which I 
Intended to visit the misdemeanour. The prisoners at first 
acknowledged their, guilt, but afterwards denied it, and de- 
clared they had been induced to make the confession from 
the threats of the aavas who apprehended them. Nothing 
was found upon them, and no person could be brought for- 
ward as a direct witness of the fact, so that their guilt 
rested on circumstantial evidence alone. I was, however, 
anxious to bring the offenders to trial, as all the sails and 
the stores of the ship were on shore, and at the mercy of 
the inhabitants, and unless severe measures were pursued 
In this instance, successive depredations would, in all pro- 
bability, have occurred. The chiefs were, in consequence, 
summoned, and at an early date the prisoners were brought 
to trial, opposite the anchorage. As it was an extraordi- 
nary case, I was invited to the tribunal, and paid the com- 
pliment of being allowed to interrogate the prisoners ; but 
nothing conclusive was elicited, though the circumstantial 
proof was so much against them, that five out of six of the 
chiefs pronounced them guilty. The penalty in the event 
of conviction in a case of this nature is, that the culprit shall 
pay fourfold the value of the property stolen ; in this in- 
stance, however, as the articles could not be replaced, and 
the value was far beyond what the individuals could pay, I 
proposed, as the chiefs referred the matter to me, that by 
way of an example, and to deter others from similar acts, 
the prisoners should suffer corporal punishment. Their 
laws, however, did not admit or this mode of punishment, 
and the matter concluded by the chiefs making themselves 
responsible for the stores, and directing Pa-why to acquaint 
the people that they had done so, promising to make fur- 
ther enquiry into the matter, which was never done, and 
the prisoners escaped ; but the investigation answered our 
purpose equally well, as the stores afterwards remained un- 
touched. The various reports which preceded the trial, 
the a ss em bling of the chiefs, and other circumstances, had 
brought together a great concourse of people. Pa- why, 
raising himself above the multitude, harangued them in a 
very energetic and apparently elegant manner, much to the 
■satisfaction of the inhabitants, who all dispersed and went 
quietly to their homes. The consideration which the chiefs 
gave to the merits of this question, and the pains they took 
to elicit the truth, reflect much credit upon them. The 
case was a difficult one, and Iletotte, not being able to make 
up his mind to the guilt of the prisoners, very honestly dif- 
fered from his colleagues ; and his conduct, while it afforded 
a gratifying instance of the integrity of the man, showed a 
proper consideration for the prisoners, which in the darker 
ages would have been sacrificed to the interested motive of 
coinciding in opinion with the majority. If we compare 
the fate which would have befallen the prisoners, supposing 
them innocent, had they been arraigned under the early form 
of government with the transactions of this day, we cannot 
but congratulate the people on the introduction of the pre- 
sent peual code, and acknowledge that it is one of the greatest 
temporal blessings they have derived from the introduction 
of Christianity. At the same time it is just to observe, that 
bad a similar depredation been committed under those cir- 
-cumstances, there is every reason to believe, from former 



experience, that the real offender would have been detected, 
and the property restored." 

In conclusion, we recommend Captain Beechey's book 
as a valuable addition to our knowledge of the globe and 
its inhabitants. 



Tfte Bridal Night; the First Poet ; and Other Poem*. 
By Dugald Moore, author of " The African," kc. 
Post 8vo. Pp. 256. Glasgow : Blackie, Fullarton, 
and Co. Edinburgh : Fullarton and Co. 1831. 

A lad of promise has been spoiled. There was from 
the first something suspicious about Mr D. Moore's 
poetry. It was always mounted on stilts — there was a 
want of easy natural playfulness about his versification— 
his imagery did not spring from his narrative or medita- 
tion, but was fitted to it. Still there was an elevation 
and justness of feeling about his writings ; and his images, 
although bearing marks of being far-fetched and carefully 
adapted, were always correctly, and frequently beauti- 
fully finished. There was something stately about his 
lyrics, although he repeated the same tune too often. 

The first poem in the present series is a close imitation 
of the Corsair of Byron. The rest are imitations of 
the earlier works of Mr D. Moore, and considerably in- 
ferior. They are characterised by an inflated diction— 
a want of flow in the thought and versification— and a 
constant attempt to say strong things. There is a want 
of genuine natural feeling pervades the whole. Mr 
Moore, like another poet we lately reviewed, is a mock- 
ing-bird — only not so agreeable a one as he upon whom 
we first bestowed the appellation. 

The description of one of his heroes is too appalling to 
be read. It is a very Gorgon upon whom none can look 
without being turned tc stone. We pasted together the 
two pages where it occurs, before we ventured to hand 
the book to the female members of our family. 

" Close curly hair of deep and raven dye, 
Twined round a wrinkled forehead, pale and high, 
That look'd like marble by some shadow hid, 
And scarcely tiuted with a lifeless red ; 
Dark was his eye beneath a shaggy lash, 
Hi* whiskers dark{\) — and darker his mustachi(! !) 
Scorn in his glance her arrows seem'd to dip, 
And doubt and pride sat on his ashy lip.'* 

But this Roland meets with an Oliver in the gentle- 
man of the fancy, respecting whom the bard enquires : 

" Of all the train, why is his swarthy brow 
Aud eagle eye alone in blackness now ?" 

And whom he afterwards describes " gathering op his 
dusky form," and " standing 

as stands an eag 7 e in the storm, 

With moveless pinions floating on the sJry. n 

If our readers, like the bystanders at a race, do not 
at once see, by the very build of the competitors, who will 
carry the day, the following piece of intelligence will 
convince them that we are right. The despot is of 
course the gentleman with " dark whiskers,** and 
" darker mustache :" 

" While Zariff springs upon his savage foe, 
With giant arm he hew'u the despot low, 
Whose shell tf eyeball, moveless as he reel'd, 
With hue of ice his latest wish revcal'd." 

Mr Moore is no less felicitous in his descriptions of 
inanimate nature. To use his own words, he 

" Has seen at eve the blue and ghostlike moon 
Rise o'er the desert." 

A grotto is with him, not as it would have been with 
Peter Bell, " a grotto and nothing more." It is 

"a cave, which seem'd 
The shatter'd tomb of some old earthquake, dug 
By the old miner Time, at Nature's dawn." 

No sooner did one of his heroes sit down on a stone, than. 
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— -" o'er him sung 
A tree whose skeleton branches oft had made 
Wild music in the midnight." 

But all these sink into insignificance when compared 
with hit sublime abuse of an image, which has of late 
boon bandied about and travestied after a strange fashion. 
Speaking of some political contingency, the Lord Advo- 
cate, several years ago, piously remarked, that it was " in 
the hand of Providence, and the womb of futurity." Mr 
Montgomery saw fit t'other day to expatiate 

"Throughout the wide fermenting womb of space 
Where time and nature multiply their race." 

Bat Mr D. Moore beats him hollow, when he tells us 

" Far through the womb of eve the music floats.** 

Even this, however, is outdone by the poet himself in his 
address " to a petrified tree, dug up iu a mine in Hun- 
gary." 

" Methinks thou wert of that tall race 
Whose leafy heads waved in the sky, 

When, rolling from the womb of space, 
Creation op'd her eye." 

The figure is now complete, even in its minutest details. 
We sincerely trust that no rude hand may mutilate its 
fair proportions. 

SXDKT, ^ETERNUMQUE SEDBBIT. 



The Englishman' » Magazine* No, J. April London : 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. Edinburgh ; Henry Con- 
stable. 

Haas is a new magazine, which takes high and inde- 
pendent ground— ground which, as far as we can judge 
by the first Number now before us, it is likely to main- 
tain. We have heard it said, that there it no room at 
psesent for a new Magazine ; but this is nonsense. There 
k always room for fresh and vigorous talent, whether 
eo n veyed in a periodical shape or not. The Englishman's 
Magazine is established on manly and impartial princi- 
ples, assumes a fearless and spirit-stirring tone ; and whilst 
its conductors appear prepared to go hand in hand with 
all honest periodicals in farthering the good cause of civil 
and intellectual liberty, they are not men who will give 
mp an inch of their own dignity to the previously-esta- 
bttshed influence of any work in existence. They write 
as Englishmen ought to write— boldly, frankly, and with- 
out trammel. They fear not to speak plain truths ; they 
entertain a just contempt for all empty pretenders, and 
they welcome heartily and as a brother, the man of real 
genius, and of lofty and pure ambition. Scandal they 
have no relish for, — vulgarity they are above. They 
rest on the strength of their own minds, — on the 
susceptibilities of their own hearts. With every 
respect for the talent at present existing in the monthly 
BAhUcatione, we do not see why the Englishman should 
not at once take a high place among this class of works. 
If it steadily adheres to the principles upon which it 
seta oat, it may, ere long, gain a more enviable repu- 
tation than most of them ; for in the condition of the 
majority there is " something rotten." In politics the 
EmgMskman will be in every sense of the word liberal. 
The Editors will " struggle for freedom of conscience, 
far f reedom of trade, for the privileges of the Commons 
of England, and for the amelioration of the condition of 
their fellow-creatures, wherever they are degraded by 
ignorance or maltreated by injustice." They declare their 
intention, at the same time, to take an enlarged and phi- 
losophical view of all subjects of a party nature. " The 
expression of our sentiments," as they happily express 
themselves, "will be controlled by a power superior 
to tiie fluctuations of Parliamentary benches, or the 
reckonings of merceoary speculation; we are neither 
nhalnod to a statesman's chariot, nor nailed to a tra- 
der's counter." In literary matters, their declaration 
of faith la no leas satisfactory :— " Possessing ample 



means to compensate talent, we despise the miserable 
restrictions of a coterie, and deride the ostentations 
parade of a sounding catalogue of names. With assist- 
ants among the most illustrious ornaments of literature, 
the value of contributions is left to be determined by 
their absolute merit. From the unexhausted mine of 
rising genius we shall draw liberally and often; and 
altogether destitute of partialities or antipathies, and re- 
gardless of party or personal distinctions, as we are and 
must ever be, it is scarcely too much to expect that oar 
labours will be received in good faith, as the result of an 
anxious desire to accomplish a laudable object upon 
honourable grounds." Let these principles be adhered 
to, and carried through with the talent evinced in the 
present number, and there can be no doubt of the result. 
We cannot go over the contents in detail, but we 
would particularly recommend to the attention of our 
readers the two vigorous opening articles, entitled, " Our 
Principles," and " The Country and its Prospects,"— the 
highly graphic and picturesque " Journal of a South- 
African Emigrant," — the interesting and instructive pa- 
per on the " Progress of the Indian Cholera," — the 
powerful and origiual sketch, the first of a series of 
" Scenes in Poland,"—" The Incendiary, a Tale of the 
German Peasant Wars," — " Recent Rambles in Spain," 
— and a useful business article on the " Reform Bill." 
As was to be expected, the number also contains some 
interesting pieces of poetry. " The Three Homes," is by 
a poetess who writes in a strain not unworthy of our own 
Gertrude. In the mechanical details of typography, 
paper, and embellishment, the Magazine is of a very su- 
perior description. We wish all connected with it the 
success they deserve, and request them to believe that it 
is with much pleasure we take the earliest opportunity of 
introducing their work to the favourable attention of the 
northern division of the island. 



An Outline of Sematohgy, or an Essay towards establish- 
ing a new Theory of Grammar, Logic, and Rhetoric, 
8vo. Pp. 252. Loudon. 1831. 

Were the objects of this ingenious performance mere- 
ly to propound a new theory of grammar, a new hypo- ' 
thesis respecting the origin and progressive formation of 
language, we should scarcely have felt much Inclination 
to notice it. The great uncertainty of the subject itself 
—the license of assumption and conjecture indulged in 
by those who have treated of it, with the single exception 
of Grimm and his disciples — the totally erroneous and 
unwarrantable mode in which they have conducted their 
enquiries ; beginning, not with an examination of lan- 
guage as it is, and thence ascending analytically, cau- 
tiously, and, by strict induction, backwards towards its 
source, but with a ready, made theory of language such 
as it is not, and thence descending by a purely imaginary ' 
process to its present state — these, and other causes, have 
tended to create in most minds attached to the pursuit 
of true science and philosophy a very decided distaste- 
to use no stronger term — to the laborious triflings of 
philologists and grammarians. But tbe end, to which 
this author proposes to render his enquiry into the origin 
of grammar subservient, being no less than tbe delinea- 
tion of a new system of logic and rhetoric, is such as to 
reconcile one in his case to an attentive consideration of 
the means by which it is to be effected. 

The book is divided into three chapters. The first of 
these forms tbe foundation on which tbe other two rest. I ts 
leading object is to prove that words, although at first the 
signs of particular individual objects, do immediately, on 
being combined so as to form a sentence, lose this their par- 
ticular signification, and stand now, even individually, no 
longer as the signs of particular objects or perceptions, 
but as the signs of abstractions, called by the author no- 
tions — or knowledge, obtained by reason from acts of 
comparison and judgment on tbe mind'* ^asfcVwtVj'tteRaSc*^ 
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impressions: while collectively, or as modifying each 
other In sentences, they may still, in their aggregate 
import, be made to signify particular objects or percep- 
tions. There is thus in words, even after they have been 
stripped of their particular signification, a double force : 
their separate force, which is derived from the under- 
standing ; and their united force, by which, in combina- 
tion, they may be made to signify particular things or 
perceptions. In accordance with this theory, the author 
endeavours to account for the formation of the successive 
parts of speech. 

This chapter is by far the most important of the whole 
treatise. It contains the developement and proof of the 
principles whence the author's theory of rhetoric and 
logic is attempted to be deduced as a corollary or parti- 
cular application. Several things there are, and these, 
too, lying at the very foundation of his hypothesis, which 
we would dispute with him strenuously ; that is, if he 
adhere rigidly to the letter of his treatise as we under- 
stand it : whilst, on the other band, if be should claim 
for his words some latitude of interpretation, we think 
that we could, without much difficulty, propose an ex- 
planation by which the whole theory might come to be, 
at bottom, not very far removed, after all, from the com- 
mon ideas on this subject. Our limits, however, would 
not admit of such discussion. 

The chapter en Rhetoric does not strike us aa con- 
taining any thing remarkable; nor that on Logic, in 
which, however, the reader will meet with some views 
relative to the use of language in reasoning equally simple 
and ingenious. It is characterised by two peculiarities, 
1st, by a great want of respect for the Aristotelian syllo- 
gism ; with his remarks on the nature of which, how- 
over, we cannot coincide : and 2dly, by the notion that 
reasoning consists in a comparison of similar things, and 
the recording of the result of the comparison in a sign, 
which is thus representative of the common points of 
agreement, and may itself be now carried forward for 
comparison with some third thing, whence will arise a 
new sign expressive of what is common to them all, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

We will allow the writer himself to state the design 
and pretensions of his work as they are recapitulated to- 
wards the conclusion of the volume : 

" To conclude ;— the theory which, in this treatise, we 
have endeavoured to establish is this,.— that we come at all 
our knowledge by the use of media, which media are, 
chiefly, words ; and that as the words procure the notions, 
the notions exist not antecedently to language : — that when, 
by these means, we have gained knowledge, and try, by 
similar means, to communicate it to others, we do not, 
while the process is going on, represent our own thoughts, 
but we set their minds a-thinking in a particular train ; 
that our own thought is represented by nothing short of 
the completely formed word, whose parts, if any or all of 
them are separately dwelt upon, are not parts of our 
thought, but signs of knowledge which we and our hearers 
possess in common, and which, by bringing their minds 
Into a particular attitude, enables them to conceive our 
thought, when the whole word, that expresses it, is formed : 
—that if, before this word is formed, there are parts by 
which something is communicated not known before, yet, 
being communicated, it is still but a part of the means to- 
ward knowing something not yet communicated, and still, 
therefore, the principle holds good, that we are adding part 
to part of the whole word which is to express something 
not yet communicated ; which word, even though it extend 
to an oration, a treatise, a poem, &c, is as completely indi- 
visible with respect to the meaning conveyed by it as a 
whole, as is a word which consists only of a single syllable, 
or a single sound. If this doctrine truly describes the na- 
ture of the connexion between thought and language, we 
claim for it the merit of a discovery ', because tbe common 
theory, that is, the theory which men are presumed to act 
upon, and to which all preceptive works are adapted, — not 
the theory which, unawares, they really act upon,— exhi- 
bits that connexion in a very different light And, as a 
discovery, we are tbe more disposed to urge attention to it, 
because our soundest metaphysicians have expressed them- 



selves as if there wis something to be discovered aa regards 
the connexion we speak of, before a system of Logic could be 
established on a just foundation." 

And again, 

" The doctrine of the whole work may receive some light 
from the following way of stating it :— Man, in common 
with other animals, derives immediately from nature the 
power to express his immediate, or, as they are commonly 
called, his natural wants and feelings. But be also possessea 
the power of inventing or learning a language which nature 
does not teach ; and it is solely by the exertion of this 
power, which we call reason, that he raises himself above 
the level of other animals. By media such as artificial lan- 
guage consists of, and only by such media, he acquires Aa 
knowledge which distinguishes him from other creatures ; 
and each advance being but the step to another, he is a 
being indefinitely Improvable. But if words are the means 
of knowledge, it is an error to describe or consider them m 
any other light ; and we accordingly deem them not as* 
strictly speaking, the signs of thought, but as the means by 
which we think, and set others a-thinking. This principle 
being admitted, renders unnecessary Locke's doctrine of 
ideas ; aud Sematolooy stands opposed to, and takes the 
place of, what the French call Idsalogy." , 

Whatever opinion may be entertained respecting the 
accuracy of the writer's views on this very intricate sub- 
ject, we must at least allow him the praise of close think- 
ing, and no ordinary ingenuity. So much, Indeed, is tbe 
former a characteristic of this performance, that it requires 
a powerfully concentrated and perseveringly sustained 
effort of attention, such as few minds are capable of ex- 
erting, to put one's self fully in possession of tbe author's 
views ; and it is not until after frequent retrospects and 
comparisons of passage with passage, and mora than one 
perusal of tbe first twenty sections, that one begins tightly 
to understand the drift of the whole speculation, Pnrt 
of this labour might hare been spared by a full and dear, 
yet concisely-expressed table of contents prefixed to each 
chapter. At a time when the literature of Great Britain, 
seems to be recovering somewhat of its pristine vigour* 
it were no insignificant symptom of returning 
if publications distinguished by intellectual power, by 
tinacious and penetrating thought, on whatever ssatjeet, 
in support of whatever philosophical doctrines, 
among the few who are capable of judging in sock 
ters, that interest which it is scarcely less creditable to 
feel than to have awakened. Men of letters are the only 
proper patrons of one another ; and, to the man of re*, 
fined pursuits and tranquil thought, this — the elf vat hag 
sympathy and admiration of his compeers — is the only* 
patronage, the desire of which implies no taint of ser- 
vility, the reception of which subjects to no feeling of de- 
gradation. 



Three Discourses. On Opinion : the Connexion between 
Knowledge and Virtue : and the Press as an Enfinafor 
the Diffusion of Knowldge. By Henry Sewell Stokes. 
8vo. Pp. 191. London. Hurst, Chance, mud Co. 
1831. 

The. object of the first of these discourses is to analyse 
tbe nature of opinion, to consider its innocoucy, and to 
estimate its force ; iu other words, to prove that man is 
not responsible for his belief, and that the power of public 
opinion is resistless. Tbe latter proposition wo admit, 
the former we deny. Man is responsible for bis belief. 
The individual who refuses to search for an object placed 
within his reach, and thereupon declares that bo cannot 
find it, is answerable for all the consequences of bta obsti- 
nacy ; and, in the same manner, he who will not bend 
his faculties to the consideration of the evidence by which 
any fact is established, is responsible for his organic os 
opinions. The lnw* of evidence are unalterable. The 
net of attending to proof is voluntary. As wo 
may not search carefully in a particular place for a 
cular article, so we may or may not bestow duo and de- 
liberate attention on particular facts. Those frets origi* 
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nate opinions : and, as the giving or withholding of at- 
tention U voluntary, and therefore the ground of moral 
approbation or blame, so, for the conclusions which de- 
pend on their attention, man must be deemed responsible. 
—The second discourse treats of the connexion between 
knowledge and virtue, We will spare our readers the 
infliction of analyzing it ; only observing, that intellec- 
tual cultivation in itself has no tendency to improve the 
heart, or to increase the virtue of a man ; if previously 
disposed to do that which is right, it better enables him 
to do so ; if not so disposed, it only enlarges his capacity 
for evil.— The third aod last of these discourses is on the 
press, viewed as an engine for the diffusion of knowledge. 
The author's views are not new, neither is there any no- 
velty in his method of treating the subject. 

Ob the whole, we have seldom read a work of more 
pompous pretension and more deficient execution. The 
style is turgid and bombastic, sometimes bordering on 
vulgarity, and ever deficient in that strength which con- 
densation alone can bestow. We recommend to the author 
to recollect that assertion is not demonstration, and that 
derlsmstion is not powerful writing. 



A Popular Description of the Indigenous Plants of La- 
narkshire, with an Introduction to Botany, and a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. By the Rev. William Pa- 
trick. 12mo. Pp. 399. Edinburgh : Lizars. Glas- 
gow : M'Phun and Lot timer. 1831. 

This is an extremely interesting work, of very modest 
pretenskras. Local Floras are at once Important to the 
botanist-— as serving to extend and correct his notions of 
the geography of plants ; to the non-botanist — as being a 
saennal to which he may refer when strock by the beau- 
ties or peculiarities of the vegetable creation which enli- 
vens lib leisure walks. Mr Patrick's descriptions are 
slample and graphic, and interspersed with useful and in- 
tonating notices of the properties of the most important 
p l an ts. The preface contains interesting discussions on 
collateral topics. We almost suspect, however, that 
catalogue of plants must be defective. Only 604 
ore enumerated, which, even when we make al- 
lowance for the absence of marine and alpine plants in La- 
noffhshlre, appears to us very few. Surely the recesses of 
the numerous streamlets which reticulate the county must 
This is, however, a mere conjecture on our 
upon one or two very hasty exploratory tours : 
the talent and industry evinced in this little volume 
are strongly in its authors favour. We have expressed 
saw doubts merely with a view to sharpening his atten- 
tion. 

The " Indigenous Plants of Lanarkshire,*' is, we be- 
lieve, the first book that has been printed in Hamilton ; 
credit to its typographer. 




Illustrations of the WavcrUa Novels. From 
Drawings by the first native Artists. Engraved by 
William and Edward Finden. Nos. IX. X. and 
XL London: Charles Tilt. Edinburgh: Thomas 
Ireland. 1831. 
The British School; a Series of the most approved Pro- 
ductions in Painting and Sculpture. Executed by 
English Artists, from the days of Hogarth to the pre- 
sent time. With Descriptive Notices by H. Hamilton. 
Engraved In outline upon steel. Nos. X. and XL 
London. Charles Tilt. 1831. 

Wi are still of opinion that the Landscape Illustrations 
fins Wavcrlcy Novels are, take them all in all, the 
Mat worthy of the works that have called them forth 
fret have appeared. They are unequal, as all works of 
1st kind necessarily must be ; but they contain much that 
e really good. The ninth number contains two rather 
engravings ;— " Kirkwall," and " Kenil worth 



Castle," together with two good ones ; — " Dunstafnage," 
and u Jorvaulx Abbey." In the first mentioned, the 
management of the light, as it falls upon the ship, and 
the little boat beside it, is excellent — so is the glassy look 
of the sea, (although this latter is mainly attributable to 
the engraver's dexterity,) but the thin, feeble, and misty, 
look of the tower, hills, and sky, is positively too bad. 
Kenilworth has nothing to recommend it as a drawing, 
and is far from being executed in a workman-like style. 
The other two, particularly the last- mentioned, are ex- 
tremely pleasing pictures. In the tenth number, we have 
a fine view of " The Tower of London in 1670," illus- 
trative of Peveril of the Peak. The deep shade upon the 
Traitor's Gate, and the gloom of the marble mottled sky, 
form a fine setting for the dazzling whiteness of the 
Tower ; and the effect of the whole harmonizes with our 
associations. There is much sentiment in this view. 
The view of " Linlithgow" is very poor ; that of *« Loch- 
leven" has an open breezy look, and no striking defect 
but the figure in the foreground. " Inch Cailleach" is a 
reminiscence of Turner, by one incapable of comprehend- 
ing him. The eleventh number consists of — ** Fast 
Castle'*— an indifferent painting, badly engraved ; at first 
sight, we mistook the water for brushwood : " Bothwell 
Bridge"— nothing : " York"— ditto : " Castle Rush in" 
— a well-arranged picture, with a fine disposition of light, 
and plenty of atmosphere. 

We have, on a former occasion, spoken in terms of de- 
cided approbation of The English School, and rejoice to 
find the two numbers now before us not unworthy of their 
predecessors. They contain outline engravings of some 
of the best works of Wilkie, West, and Landseer. We 
regret that the outlines of the works of sculptors are 
scarcely equal to the rest of the work. Much more deli- 
cate drawing is required to do them justice. The fine 
spirit of Flaxman has disappeared entirely under the 
hands of " Normaiid fils." 
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A STORY OF THE SOUTH. 
By J. S. Memos, LL.D. 

Che lo Spirits lasso, 

Non pons mai 'npiti reposato porto, 

Xt> 'n pid tranquUla fosiqt 

Foggir la carne travagliata e l'ossa, 

Petrarcha. 

The outward aspect of even the most unmarked grave, 
wears a strange mysteriousness of meaning, which speaks 
as if to some principle of instinctive knowledge in the 
consciousness of the beholder, linking our imaginings to 
the few feet of soil that wraps a brother, with an in- 
formed and thrilling sympathy. That it was a gravel, 
therefore, upon which my eye now rested, I felt no doubt ; 
but why in such a situation ? The eveuing sun lighted up, 
in farewell sweetness, with a radiance calm and beautiful 
cm innocence in death, the spot itself; but elsewhere all 
was desolate. Above, a precipice, once included in the 
defences of the ancient Agrigentum, though remote from 
the modern city, rose on the immediate right ; to the 
left stretched a ravine, encumbered with rocky fragments, 
over which, here and there, an olive spread its hoar 
foliage, or a pine hung from the higher steeps. As if 
long since carefully weeded away, but now encroaching, 
the uncouth forms of the prickly pear, and the sword- 
pointed leaves of the wild aloe, ranged in a tangled screen 
round the heaving turf, where Spring's dewy finger had 
already sprinkled the blue and purple flowers of the 
anemone. The lengthening shadows stole upon my me- 
ditations, and I left the spot with less reluctance that, in 
the evening party, some information might be obtained. 

Accordingly, in answer to my enquiries, our worthy 
nost referred me to another of his guests, the superior of 
a neighbouring monastery. " My son," answered the 
venerable Anselmp, " I experience the more, pleasure la, 
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complying with your request, that, from the narrative 
connected with the lowly resting-place by the rock, may 
he established this rule of conduct, * That our best vir- 
tues, when not regulated by the sober dictates of practical 
duty, become no less dangerous to our peace than their 
opposite vices.* " 

Giacomo di Sannaro, the only son of an eminent art- 
ist, after distinguishing himself above all his youthful 
companions in the schools of Girgenti, his native city, 
entered, in his 18th year, the University of Palermo. 
Here be quickly obtained a like superiority as in the 
initiatory studies. Attending the same classes, and of 
equal age, the young Pietrodi Novell! alone showed him- 
self a worthy competitor for the honours of genius. This 
rivalry, however, was not only without enmity, but be- 
came a bond of union between these two individuals, 
whom, though they came from a near neighbourhood, 
circumstances had hitherto kept apart. Pietro was the 
nephew, and had previously been educated as the pre- 
sumptive heir of his uncle, the Count di Novelli, whose 
residence lay at a short distance from Girgenti. The in- 
timacy which existed between Sannaro and Novell i, as 
rival and distinguished students, was cemented into the 
most cordial friendship, in consequence of the generous 
intrepidity of the former in bearing to land the exhausted 
Novelli, when their pleasure-skiff had been upset on the 
dangerous reefs of Monte Pellegrino, which overlooks the 
Bay of Palermo. 

Henceforth the two youths were inseparable in their 
studies, and in such pleasurable relaxations as were 
strictly within the means and leisure of Sannaro. He 
had too much judgment not to appreciate their different 
resources and prospects, too keen a sense of honour to 
incur an obligation, and too high a sense of duty to urge 
unjust claims on paternal aid. This manly and upright 
conduct served only to elevate Sannaro more highly in 
Novelli's esteem, and theirs furnished a rare instance of 
friendship between unequal* in fortune, without syco- 
phancy on the one hand, or dangerous example on the 
other. Four years thus rolled rapidly away. Sannaro 
sternly giving himself to exertion, like one who knows 
that he must o.ve, and Is determined to owe, all to his 
own endeavours alone — Novelli, gay, fond of pleasure, yet 
stirred by honourable ambition of that literary distinction, 
of which he was otherwise independent. In another year, 
Giacomo, with the highest academical honours, would 
gain also the first vacaut Salario, corresponding to our 
Fellowship, except that it is attached to certain profes- 
sional studies, and thus enter upon the real business of 
life with independent means of success. Under these 
circumstances, he beheld himself summoned away by the 
alarming illness of bis father. Novelli, who was to have 
left the University in a few weeks, being called home by 
a fond uncle, resolved to " anticipate terms/' and accom- 
pany his frieud. They separated only within sight of 
their respective homes — the one, agreeably to surprise by 
his early arrival — the other, to receive the last blessing 
of a dying parent. 

Could external consolation have been ministered under 
the immediate pressure of such a loss, Sannaro would 
have found comfort in the respect shown by his fellow- 
citizens, and in the unshaken attachment of his friend, 
from whom not a day passed without a visit. A source 
of tender and unalloyed satisfaction, however, he en- 
joyed in the society of an only sister, whom he had left 
little more than an amiable child, but whom be now 
recovered, beautiful and accomplished, in the dawn of 
womanhood. Francesca, to beauty and elegance, united 
those intellectual attainments, which refine admiration 
into respect, while an exquisite and gentle modesty 
breathed over her whole character that sacred tenderness 
which exalts respect into a more ardent, yet not less holy 
sentiment. In the language of her own favourite bard * 
L* aer percossa da* suoi dolci ral 
S* iufiamma d' onestate— 



Basso desir non e ch'ivi si senta; 
Ma d'onor, di virtute. 

It can hardly detract from the friendship of NoveM, 
that be found in the conversation of the excellent 
Francesca, an additional motive for visiting her brother 
in their common afflictiouu Meanwhile, It was but too 
evident that the grief of the latter rather increased than 
diminished with time. Novelli, rightly conjecturing 
that something more than his recent loss preyed upon 
the mind of his friend, pressed him to remove for a few 
days to his uncle's seat, and there wrung from him the 
secret of his despondency. The elder Sannaro had lived 
with a degree of splendour suited to his high talents, 
and supported by an income, which, though large, fell 
with himself. The consequence had been, that, on his 
death, there remained only a small reversion, barely suf- 
ficient to maintain bis wife and daughter in a frugal in- 
dependence. His son possessed too noble a spirit to think 
of diminishing or even of risking this little fund in the 
venture of his own fortunes, and had resolved on re- 
turning to Palermo no more. '* Not return to the uni- 
versity !" exclaimed his friend — " and with such pros- 
pects ?** — " No, I am now considering how I may soonest 

attain to some useful employment** " And that will 

be,** interrupted Novelli, •' by resuming your studies. ** — 
" Granting that," answered Sannaro, " how is it pos- 
sible to move even one step in that career without drawing 
on the slender resources of my mother and sister V — 
M But why not borrow on your own credit ?** — * Borrow ! 
and on what security, save by pledging the very means 
which I hold so sacred ; and then pUy the gentleman and 

scholar on a borrowed purse ? No, sooner" " Softly, my 

good friend,*' said Novelli, playfully laying a hand on his 
mouth ; " no altitudes, I beseech thee. I have told thee 
thou art no better than a visionary on some points ; view 
the affair as a piece of business. I will obtain the money 
from my uncle, as if for my own use, but will treat with 
you as would a very Jew. You give me your bond for 
principal and interest at the highest rate ; and thus I serve 
my. friend, and have the pleasure of disposing my money 
advantageously. Say no more. So be it.** Sannaro 
acquiesced ; but, though looking coldly upon the 
itself, he was neither ungrateful to, nor mute in 
of, the contriver. Francesca listened to thos 
tions with a pleasure which perhaps she rightly attri- 
buted to an interest felt in her brother's friend, but with 
a throb that, to one more experienced in the mysteries of 
the heart, would have disclosed a nearer sympathy already 
nascent there. 

On departing for Palermo, Sannaro solemnly and af- 
fectionately recommended to the attention of Novelli the 
solitude of bis mother and sister. Months pissed with 
equal rapidity, but with different occupation, over the 
actors in our little narrative. Sannaro, wholly devoted 
to study, prepared for the last arduous trials with a di- 
ligence which flagged not, because of the general antici- 
pations of bis success. The beloved members of the pa- 
ternal home had recovered that tranquil resignation, by 
which sorrow is sweetened and sanctified. Their only 
pleasures were letters from Palermo, and the society of 
Novelli, whose visits had long become a constituent of 
their daily happiness. His devoted attachment to Fran* 
cesca he sought not to conceal from himself, though, 
from various motives, he desired his affection might re- 
main a secret to all besides. These motives be perhaps 
could not have satisfactorily explained ; yet, that nothing 
questionable mingled in his seutiments, appears from the 
wish to cover his passion from its object also. As for 
Francesca, her sensibilities were so gentle, her mind so 
pure, that, knowing herself happy in the society of No- 
velli, or, during the intervals of his absence, in such pur- 
suits and studies as be had praised, she neither knew nor 
sought to know more. In a soul so mildly constituted, 
the most insidious of all passions may long re po se like 
air in the mind, till some unforeseen explosion brye the 
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whole fabric of happiness in ruins. In this manner were 
disclosed to Franceses the nature and depth of her feel- 
ings. She had been carefully instructed by ber father, 
and painted with exquisite delicacy and taste. Why not 
turn this accomplishment to use, and procure for her 
mother some of those enjoyments which were now de- 
nied ? The pious wish was no sooner formed than realized ; 
but though her morning labours were concealed from her 
mother, they could not long escape the keen eye of No- 
Tdli. He discovered that an ancient domestic had been 
charged with negotiating the sale of the pictures, and 
became the purchaser under a feigned name, and at 
greatly advanced prices. Indiscreet management on the 
part of his agent disclosed the whole to Francesca. How 
describe the succeeding interview, which ended in a con- 
fession of mutual attachment !— •" Leave me !" exclaimed 
at length the weeping Francesca ; " Oh, leave me, No- 
velli ! The inequality of our conditions forbids our union, 
while I tremble to think on the state of my own feelings, 
and the advantages which your own merits, your gene- 
rosity to my brother and myself, give to you over my 
heart."—" Leave you ! my Francesca ; rather take back 
your love, and restore to me your friendship. This hour 
would I claim your hand in face of the world, but that, 
iu so doing, I should bring ruin on both. You know I 
am wholly dependent on my uncle ; he cannot, in the 
course of nature, long survive." In this Novell! spoke 
neither falsely nor in guile. 

A year had passed away since the death of his father, 
and Sannaro had triumphantly achieved the highest 
honours of the academical career. The goal of independ- 
ence was almost in sight, and every thing promised final 
su ccess. While thus happy in his new prospects, a lot- 
tery with the post-mark of his native city, was placed in 
his hands. Without observing the different writing, he 
tore it open, for every such letter had yet spoken either 
•f friendship or affection — and read—" Thy friend is 
false — Thy name dishonoured. — Retrieve, or avenge." 

To regain bis peace of mind was impossible ; next 
dawn beheld Sannaro on his homeward and melancholy 
way. " I do not ask," said he to Novelli, extending the 
letter, " whether such reports be true, but such reports 
are, and I look to you to retrieve, or — avenge I cannot, for 
my hand is palsied by obligation." Novelli, in that har- 
dened state of mind which indicates dissatisfaction with 
our own conduct, but a desire to fix our quarrel upon 
another, replied, " What have I to do with vulgar ru- 
mour — you know your redress." — u I do — and the redress 
I ask U justice to my sister. "— " What," cried Novelli, 
" must I wive me at your bidding ?" — •* Coward !" ex- 
claimed Sannaro, " to betray me under the mask of friend- 
ship." — " Coward !" and Novelli, striking him a dreadful 
blow, drew his sword. Sannaro laid his hand upon his 
own — a convulsive shiver passed across his countenance 
— he slowly withdrew his hand from the weapon. " Yes, 
Novelli, I am a coward — I dare not fight the man to 
whom I owe an unrequited obligation ; but beware" — 
repeating each word with slow and solemn utterance — 
" when next we meet, it will be to part only in death." 

Sannaro rushed from the house and from Girgenti 
without seeing any one. His intention was to gain 
Messina, and thence pass over into Italy ; but, pursuing 
the most unfrequented paths, he was taken by robbers. 
With these outlaws he was constrained by an oath to join, 
under the penalty of death ; and, strange to say, he che- 
rished life to repay his debt and avenge his dishonour ! He 
had remained nearly three months with his new compa- 
nions, and by intrepidity and conduct gained an ascendency 
over their rude minds. Hoards of uncounted gold were 
confided to his keeping, whence unchallenged he might 
have abstracted the sum which he so eagerly desired to 
He shrunk, however, from appropriating the 

;ta of crime to what he deemed a sacred cause. So 
inconsistent is man ! One day, an aged nobleman, the 
Duke of Terra Nova, accompanied by his daughter; had 



the misfortune to fall into the power of a detachment te 
which Sannaro belonged. The outlaws were irritated by 
finding less booty than they expected ; the old man was 
threatened, and the chief offered violence to the lady. 
Sannaro buried his dagger in the ruffian's side, and stood 
to the defence of his prisoners. Their leader, however, 
had been unpopular with the marauders, who were there- 
fore the more readily induced to forgive his death, and 
released the prisoners on a promise of ransom, which 
Sannaro undertook to receive. " Young man," said the 
duke, on parting with Sannaro, " you were not destined for 
your present trade ; here is an equal sum, which I beg 
you to accept as an expression of my private gratitude te 
yourself. Could you be persuaded to quit a life unworthy 
of you, count on me as a friend." Sannaro's pulse beat 
high — he bad now the virtuous means of obtaining wealth 
— but no persuasion could induce him to accept more than 
the exact sum with interest, which he owed to Novelli. 
Returning to the freebooters, he faithfully restored the 
stipulated ransom, made his escape the same night, and 
the shortest possible time beheld him at Novelli's gate. 

Here, had not his mind been pre-occupied, he might 
have observed a strange note of mourning and of joyous 
preparation. To bis enquiries— .a domestic replied that 
the young count his master was at home. Sannaro was 
eager to rush upon his victim. Judge of his surprise, 
and, in the supposed circumstances, indignation, on enter- 
ing the apartment, to find Francesca and the count there 
alone. A tear was in her eye — but not of grief. She 
would have thrown herself upon her brother's neck, bat 
was repulsed. " Off !" cried he, " my Francesca was 
pure — thou !" and he pointed scornfully to Novelli. 
" Leave us alone, my love," whispered the count, " all 
will yet be well." The poor girl hid her face in her 
hands and retired weeping. 

Sannaro continued with his eyes fixed upon his sister 
till she had disappeared ; then turning round, he threw 
a purse of gold with violence upon the table, " Sir Count, 
I am no longer your debtor— my bond." — " It is here," 
said Novelli, offering a parchment. " Nay, read it,'* 
added he, with a smile, observing that Sannaro prepared 
to fold it up. " What needs it ? I presume all is right, be- 
cause you say so," — the last words ironically pronounced— 
and tearing the document, he threw it into the tripod of 
burning charcoal which stood on the hearth. A cloud 
passed over the youthful brow of the count, and he evi- 
dently laboured to restrain his resentment. " Now,** 
exclaimed Sannaro, advancing and drawing his sword,— 
" now for my pledge at last parting."—" Hear me," cried 

Novelli, retreating ; " I am" " A coward and seducer," 

shouted his adversary, and springing forward, struck him 
violently on the face. Novelli's passion was up. He 
drew — they closed, struggled, thrust — the count in a few 
seconds fell, mortally wounded, and expired almost in- 
stantly. The noise alarmed all within bearing. Among 
the first, Sannaro beheld his mother and stater rush into 
the apartment. Francesca fell senseless on the dead body 
of the count. His mother, turning slowly to Sannaro, 
gazed upon him for a moment. " Son, I do not, cannot 
curse thee ; but let this be thy curse, thou art the murderer 
of thy sister's husband !" It was even so. That very 
morning the nuptials bad been performed, and the parch- 
ment which the count so gayly placed in the hands of his 
ancient friend, was the marriage contract. 

Sannaro heard his mother's address as if he heard it 
not ; but when she had ceased speaking, roused, as if from 
insensibility, lie sprung from the hall, and was seen* 
sweeping with fearful rapidity along the brow of the 
precipice, as if seeking by the shortest route to regain the 
fastnesses of the interior. Suddenly, whether by acci- 
dent or design it is impossible to know, he was beheld to 
plunge forwards and disappear. His mangled body was 
found where his lonely tomb marks the spot. The hand 
yet grasped the bloody sword, shivered in the fall, and the 
fragments of the weapon that bad served its wears*? 
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hut too faithfully were buried with him in tht mm 
frave. 



MILITARY MBMOBANOA. 

By an Amateur, 

THE GRAND BLUKDF.A. 



We have both read in books, and heard in conversa- 
tion, many criticisms on the subject of Napoleon's " grand 
error** at Waterloo. He made no account of the force of 
Inert resistance possessed by British infantry ; — he order- 
ed his cavalry to charge too soon ; — his attacks wanted 
the necessary vigour and ensemble ; — he was no longer 
the same man except in obstinacy, which proved the cause 
of his overthrow ; — the battle was lost by treachery on 
the part of some French officers : — these are some of the 
reasons usually assigned for the extraordinary and unex- 
pected result of that ever-memorable and decisive com- 
oat. The real cause of the complete overthrow of the 
French army appears to us to lie much deeper than is 
commonly suspected. 

Napoleon had opened the campaign in his usual man- 
nner, and with his usual success. Suddenly concentra- 
ting his masses, and assuming the initiative in move- 
ment, of which he well knew the advantages, he executed 
a marche derobdc of many miles, before it was known or 
suspected that he had stirred from his cantonments ; and 
his advanced guard was aux prises with that of the Prus- 
sians, when it was believed at head-quarters that it was 
still on the Sambre. The battle of Ligny followed : Blu- 
cher was totally defeated, aod driven from the ground : 
the British position was uncovered ; and the surprise was 
complete at all points. So far, then, the plan of the 
French Emperor had fully answered his expectations. It 
had been conceived with the greatest ability, and the ex- 
ecution had hitherto corresponded with the design. But 
advantage was not taken of the surprise which had been 
produced : not a moment was to be lost : and had Napo- 
leon, after gaining the battle of Ligny, instantly pushed 
forward against the British with the whole of his dispo- 
sable force, and assailed them with his overwhelming 
masses, before they had time to assemble in force, the re- 
sult could scarcely have been doubtful. Instead of this, 
however, he violated his own maxim, the observance of 
which had rendered him so often victorious, and divided 
his force ; sending a corps ctarmir, instead of a single divi- 
sion, to watch the Prussians, while the force detached 
under Ney had proved insufficient to make head against 
the British, and overpower them in the act of assem- 
bling. This was a fatal error. Ney met with the roost 
determined resistance, where he expected an easy vic- 
tory; and, operating without vigour or ensemble, the 
British gained time to concentrate, under cover of the 
gallant battalions who were devotedly pouring out their 
best blood at Quatre Bras. The decisive moment was 
thus lost, and an irretrievable error committed. Had 
Napoleon himself, conformably to his usual principles 
and conduct, urged forward the mass of his army, and 
brought the whole of his force to bear upon the British 
regiments which had been so grievously maltraites in the 
affair of Quatre Bras, the immediate result would have 
been certain ; while, by pressing onward, he might have 
gained the grand strategic point of the position at Water- 
loo, before the British were in a condition to offer any 
effectual resistance, and thus determined the fate of the 
campaign. As it happened, howerer, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was enabled to concentrate his forces at Water- 
loo, and to await the fiual and decisive attack. 

And here, again, we discover another error on the part of 
the French Emperor, which, with an enemy like the Bri- 
tish to deal with, could scarcely miss proving fatal. Con- 
trary to the most certain and demonstrable principles of 
tactics, he directed his main attack against the centre of the 
British line, instead of one or other of the extremjtlet—it 



was almost indifferent which, in a position so completely 
rieserrJe. It is a rule in tactics, that the decisive effect 
ought never to be made against the centre of a line, unlaw 
one or both the wings are separated from it by some 
natural obstacle, as a rirer or a mountain, which cannot he 
surmounted in time to reinforce the point attacked. Ac- 
cordingly, when Napoleon himself attacked the centre of 
the Austrian*, under Alvinsi, at Rivoli, the left, under 
Davidowich, was separated from the centre by the river 
Adfge and a mountain so steep and precipitous as to be 
nearly impassable ; while the right was so disseminated in 
the mountains as to be capable of rendering little or no 
assistance at the critical moment when the centre was 
assailed by a greatly superior force. But it must be obvious 
that an attack upon the centre of a position, like that of the 
British at Waterloo, could have had none of these advan- 
tages ; since even if it bad for a moment succeeded, and the 
assailants had established themselves on the point they had 
forced, the reinforcements simultaneously drawn frost 
both extremities would promptly arrive, and attacking them 
on both flanks at once, soon restore the combat. And this 
was, accordingly, what actually occurred. The French 
succeeded in establishing themselves on the key of the 
position at I*a Haye Sainte ; but, so far from being able 
to torn this advantage to any account, they found it im- 
possible to maintain the ground they had so hardly gained, 
and were soon driven from it with great loss. A very 
different result might, however, have followed a combined 
effort directed against one or other of the extremities. 
As it was, the comparatively partial and feeble attack npea 
the Chateau of Hougomont had very nearly succeeded : 
had it been made with greater energy and force, it 
would, in all probability, have prevailed, and the French 
would have gained the Duke of Wellington's communi- 
cations with Brussels, and established themselves in force 
at right angles to, and in rear of, the right of the British 
line, before sufficient reinforcements could have been 
withdrawn from the centre and left to offer any effectual 
resistance, or attempt to dislodge them ; just ae Marshal 
Daun, at the battle of Hohenkirch, succeeded in esta- 
blishing his array athwart and in rear of the Prussian 
right, and, in spite of every effort which Frederick, with 
all his genius and gallantry, could make, maintained his 
ground, and gained a complete victory. 

Such appears to us to have been the " grand errer*' 
committed by Napoleon in this battle. That he threw 
away his superb cavalry too soon in the day, is certain. 
But this was a conseauence of the " error'* we have meun 
tioned, not the immediate cause of the lees of the battle. 
He attacked upon a false principle ; and every movement 
which he directed in conformity with it was necessarily 
an error. But it is to the principle alone that, in 
eoning scientifically on the plan of attack, we are to • 
its failure ; more especially as the officers and soldiers of 
the French army never displayed more heroic courage, 
more devoted gallantry, or more determined reeolution, 
than on this ever memorable day. 



THE BROKEN RING. 

By one of the Authors of the " Odd Volume." 

" Hovt, lassie," said the wily Dame Seton to her 
daughter, " dinna blear your een wi* greeting. What 
would honest Maister Binks say, if be were to come in 
the now and see you looking baith dull and door ? 
Dight your een, my bairn, and suood back your hair— 
I'se warrant youll make a bonnier bride than ony o* your 
sisters."—" I carena whether I look bonny or no, since 
Willie winna see me," mid Mary, while her eyes iUed 
with tears. " Ob, mother, ye have been ower hasty la 
this matter ; I eanna help thinking he will come hams 
yet, and make me his wife. It's borne in on my mind 
that Willie is no dead."—" Pot awa such thoughts ettt 
o* your head, lassie," answered her mother ; " naeeedy 
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doubts but yoursell that the ship that he sailed in was I 
whummiled ower in the saut sea — what gars you threep 
he's leering that gate ?" — " Ye ken, mother," answered 
Mary, " that when Willie gaed awa on that wearlfu' 
Toyage, to ' make the croon a pound/ as the auld sang 
says, he left a kUt o' his best claes for me to take care o' ; 
for he said he would keep a' his brows for a day that's no 
like to come, and that's our bridal ; now, ye ken it's said, 
that as long as the moths keep off folk's claes, the ouner 
o* them is no dead,— so I e'en took a look o' his bit things 
the day, and there's no a broken thread amangthem." — 
" Ye had little to do to be howking among a dead man's 
claes," said her mother ; " it was a bonny like job for a 
bride. H — " But I'm no a bride," answered Mary, sobbing. 
w How can ye hae the heart to speak o't, mother, and the 
year no out since I broke a ring wi' my nin Willie ! — 
Weel hae I keeplt my half o' It ; and, if Willie is In this 
world, hell hae the other as surely." — " I trust poor 
Willie Is In a better place," said the mother, trying to 
sigh ; " and, since it has been ordered sae, ye maun just 
settle your mind to take honest Maister Binks ; he's rich, 
Mary, my dear bairn, and he'll let ye want for naething." 
— ** Riches canna buy true lore," said Mary.—** But they 
can buy things that will last a hantle langer," responded 
the wily mother ; " so, Mary, ye maun take him, if you 
would hae me die fn peace. Ye ken I can leave you but 
little — the house and bit garden maun gang to your bro- , 
ther, and his wife will make him keep a close hand ; — 
shell soon let you sec the cauld shonther. Poor relations 
are unco little thought o' ; so, lassie, as yc would deserve 
my benison, ditma keep simmering it and wintering it 
any longer, but take a gude offer when it's made ye." — 
u I'll no hae him till the year is out," cried Mary. " Wha 
kens but the ship may cast up yet." — M I fancy we'll hae 
to gie ye your ahi gate in this matter," replied the dame, 
| " mair especially as it wants but three weeks to the year, 
and we'll need that to hae ye cried in the kirk, and to 
get a* your braws ready." — " Oh, mother, mother, I wish 
ye would let me die !" was Mary's answer, as she flung 
herself down on her little bed. 

Delighted at having extorted Mary's consent to the 
marriage, Dame Seton quickly conveyed the happy intel- 
ligence to her son-in-law elect, a wealthy burgess of Dun- 
bar; and having invited Annot Cameron, Mary's cou- 
sin, to visit them, and assist her in cheering the sorrowful 
bride, the preparations for the marriage proceeded in due 
form. 

On the day before that appointed for the wedding, as 
the cousins sat together arranging the simple ornaments 
of the bridal dress, poor Mary's feelings could no longer 
be restrained, and her tears fell fast. " Dear sake, Mary, 
gieower greeting," said Annot ; " the bonny white satin 
ribbon is wringing wet." — " Sing her a canty sang to 
keep up her heart," said Dame Seton. — " I canna bide 
a canty sang the day," answered Mary, " for there's ane 
ri naing in my head that my poor Willie made ae night as 
we sat beneath the rowan-tree outby there, and when 
we thought we were to gang hand in hand through this 
wearifu' world," and she began to sing in a low voice. 

At this moment the door of the dwelling opened, and 
a tall, dark-complexioned woman entered, and saying, 
"My benison on a' here," she seated herself close to the 
lice, and lighting her pipe, began to smoke, to the great 
annoyance of Dame Seton. " Gudewife," said she, 
gruffly, " ye're spoiling the lassie's gown, raising such a 
reek, so here's an awmous to ye, and you'll just gang your 
ways, we're unco thrang the day." — " Nae doubt," re- 
joined the spaewifc, " a bridal time is a thrang time, but 
it should be a heartaome ane too."—" And hae ye the ill 
manners to say it's otherwise ?" retorted Dame Seton ; 
u Gang awa' wi* ye without anither bidding ; ye're ma- 
king the lassie's braws as black as coom,"—" Will ye hae 
ysur/ortune spaed, my bonny May ?" said the woman, as 
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seised Marya hand. " Na,njy" answered Mary, "I 
It bat ower weel already."—" You'll be married 1 



soon, my bonny lassie," said the sybil. " Hech*. 
sirs, that's piper's news, I trow," retorted the dame, 
with great contempt ; " can ye no tell us something 
better worth the hearing ?" — " Maybe I can," answered 
the spaewife ; " what would you think if I were to tell 
you that your daughter keeps the half o' the gold ring 
she broke wi' the winsome sailor lad near her heart by 
night and by day?" — " Get out o' my house, ye tinkler !" 
cried Dame Seton, in wrath ; " we want to hear nae such 
clavers."— " Ye wanted news," retorted the fortune-teller; 
" and I trow I'll gie ye mair than you'll like to hear. 
Hark ye, my bonny lassie, ye'll be married soon, but note 
Jamie Binks — here's an anchor in the palm of your hand, 
as plain as a pikestaff."— " Awa wi' ye, yeleeing Egyptian 
that ye are," cried Dame Seton, " or I'll set the dog on 
ye, and 111 promise ye hell no leave ae dud on your 
back to mend another." — " I wadna redd ye to meddle 
wi' me, Dame Seton," said the fortune-teller. " And now. 
having said my say, and wishing ye a blithe bridal, 111 
just be stepping awa ;** and ere another word was spoken', 
the gipsy had crossed the threshold. 

M 111 no marry Jamie Binks," cried Mary, wringing 
her hands; " send to him, mother, and tell him sae.**— - 
" The sorrow take the lassie," said Dame Seton, " would 
you make yoursell and your friends a warld wonder, and 
a' lor the clavers o' a leeing Egyptian, — black be her fa 
that I should ban." — " Oh, mother, mother," cried Mary, 
" how can 1 gie ae man my hand when another has my 
heart?"—" Troth, lassie," replied her mother, " a livinf 
joe is better than a dead ane ony day ; but whether 
Willie be dead or living, ye shall be Jamie Binks 's wife 
the morn ; sae take nae thought o' that ill-deedy body's 
words, but gang ben the house and dry your een, and 
Annot will put the last steek in your bonny white, 
gown. 

With a heavy heart Mary saw the day arrive which 
was to seal her fate ; and while Dame Seton is bustling 
about, getting every thing in order for the ceremony, 
which was to be performed in the house, we shall take 
the liberty of directing the attention of our readers to the 
outside passengers of a stage-coach, advancing from the 
south, and rapidly approaching Dunbar. Close behind 
the coachman was seated a middle-aged substantial-look- 
ing farmer, with a round, fat, good-humoured face, and 
at his side was placed a handsome young sailor, whose 
frank end jovial manner, and stirring tale of shipwreck 
and captivity, had pleasantly beguiled the way. " And 
what's taking you to Dunbar the day, Mr Johnstone ?" 
asked the coachman. — " Just a wedding, John," answer- 
ed the farmer ; " my cousin, Jamie Binks, is to be man. 
ried the night."— " He has been s wee ower lang about 

it," said the coachman " I'm thinking," replied the 

farmer, " it's no the poor lassie's fault that the wedding 
hasna been put off longer ; they say that bonny Mary has 
little gude will to her new joe. "— " What Mary is that 
you are. speaking about?" asked the sailor.—" Oh, just 
bonny Mary Seton that's to be married the night," an- 
swered the farmer.— " When ?" cried the sailor, giving a 

long whistle " I doubt," said the farmer, " shell be 

but a waefu' bride, for the sough gangs that she hams, 
forgot an auld joe ; but ye see he was away and no like 
to come back, and Jamie Binks is weel to pass in the 
world, and the mother, they say, just made her life bitter 
till the poor lassie was driven to say she would take him. 
It is no right in the mother, but folks say she is a dour 
wife, and had aye an ee to the siller." — " Right !" ex- 
claimed the young sailor, " she deserves the cat-o'-nine- 
tails."—" Whisht, whisht, laddie," said the farmer; 
" Preserve us, where is he gmun ?" he continued, as the 
youth sprung from the coach and struck across the fields. 
— " He'll be taking the short cut to the town," answered 
the coachman, giving his horses the whip. The coach 
whirled rapidly on, and the farmer was soon set down at 
Dame Seton's dwelling, where the whole of the bridal 
party was assembled, waiting the arrival of the minktet* 
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" I wish the minister would come," Mid Dame Seton. 
" We mutt open tbe window," answered Anuot, " for 
Mary Is like to *warf lire'." Thii waa accordingly 
dona ; and, u Mary sat close by the window, and gssp- 
iO( for breath, an unseen hand threw a small package 
into her lap. " Dear sirs, Mm-y," said Dame Seton, 
" open up Ibe bit parcel, bairn ; it will be a present free 
your uncle Sandle; it'* a queer-like way o' gieing it, but 
he ne'er doe* thing* like ony ither body." The bridal 
guest* gathered round Mary as ahe slowly undid fold 
after fold. " Hech !" said Dame Seton, " It maun be 
something very precious, to be In such amn'bouli." The 
word* were scarcely uttered, when the half of a gold 
ring lay In Mary 1 * hand. " Where fans this come free ?" 
exclaimed Mary, wringing her hands ; " has the dead 
risen to upbraid me 7" — " No, Mary, but the tiring baa 
come to claim you," cried the young sailor, aa he vaulted 
through the open window, and caught her in his arms. 
" Oh, Willie, Willie, where ha* ye been a' this weary 
time ?" exclaimed Mary, white the tears fell on her pale 
cheek. " That's a tale for another day," answered the 
Bailor t " I can think of nothing bat joy, while I baud 
you to my breast, which you will never leave msir." — 
" There will be Iwa words to that bargain, my joe," re- 
torted Dame Seton ; " let go tdj bairn, and gang sin' 
wl' ye ; she's trysted to be this honest man's wife, and 
his wife aha shall be."—" Na, ua, mistress," said the 
bridegroom, " I fane naa broo o' wadding another mail's 
Joe ; since Willie Fleming has her heart, ha may e'en take 
her hand for me."—*' Gude safe us," cried the farmer, 
•baking the young sailor by tbe hand, " little did I ken 
wha I was speaking to on the top of the coach. 1 eay, 
glide wife," he continued, " ye maun just let Willie take 
her, nae good e'er yet came of crossing true love." — 
" Deed, that's a truth," was answered by several bonny 
bride's -maldn. Dame Seton, being deserted by her allies, 
and finding the stream running so strongly against her, 
at length gave an unwilling consent to the marriage of 
the lover*, which was celebrated amidst general rejoicings ; 
and, at the request of his bride, Willie, on hi* wedding 
day, attired himself In the clothe* which the moth* had 
to considerately spared for the bappy occasion. 
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them, much better defined In their outline, although Bone 
of them of each ample dimensions. Many of the slats 
clay roofs of the working seams of coal exhibit a beautiful 
variety and profusion of very perfect indentations ef 
vegetable remains, superior to anything we have elsewhere 

The coal field of Mld-Lotbian may be ruu r ee anted a* 
lying in a basin, or valley, with it* two extremities t* 
the north and south, resting on the Salisbury Crag 
greenstone ; and the Soutra and Morpeth range of grey- 
wacke and greenstone. The coal and It* accompanying 
magneaian limestone a* its base. Thl* 
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old red sandstone, betwixt Pathhead and Soutra ; and that 
again on tbe secondary greenstone and grey-wache ef 
that range. The limestone base diverges to the nana, 
into the sandstone of the Oiugmiller range, and that 
rests on the secondary rock* of the Salisbury Crsg. 
Throughout thisrange the coal and ItsconcomitanUaasuas* 
a varied, undulated, and waving outline — always eroping, 
or bunting out toward* the intervening hills. Its scgli 
of declination in tbe valleys varies from It* angle of eleva- 
tion towards the hills ; but it i* seldom above 30 degree*, 
and seldom belon- 15, except in the central part of tat 
basin, in the Bnoelench lands. ] t there asaumes a flatter 
position — its dip may be 8 or 10 degree*. From tb* 
position of the coal, and its concomitants rising at all 
points to tbe summits of the hills, any mine driven level 
would, if continued a sufficient length, completely en- 
circle the hill, and end agalu at Its starting point. 

The most remarkable circumstance about this tree is 
its vertical position. With a few exception*, these re- 
mains have been found lying parallel to tbe strata. IV 
position of the Craigleith and Newbattle tree* seem W 
Indicate that they remain iniilu where they have grewtk 



Thi tree was fonnd by the workmen while piercing 
the strata in a horizontal or level line, and has only been 
uncovered the height of themine, i.e. about 5H feet. It 
ha* been ascertained with mathematical precision, that It 
la exactly 23 fathoms beneath tbe surface. It traverse* 

the inclination of the strata nearly at right angle* 

about 6 Inches in the 5'j feet off tbe perpendicular line. 
The base of tbe 5% feat shown in the mine is 4-Vi feet 
diameter, tapering In a conical form, as represented, to 
3 feet at tbe top. When discovered by the miners, was 
found embedded In stone, with a coaly inrruttation, sur- 
ronnding it. 

In the neighbouring quarries a great variety of similar 
*prcipicai htyt (mm rime to time been found ; many of 



EDINBURGH DHAMA. 

Tux Theatre is, to a certain degree, at 
unsatisfactory amusement. When we i 
our imagination bodies out hi* character*, and places ts 
in real scenes. When we see biin on the stage, wa art 
at the mercy not only of the principal perfor m er s, bat ef 
tbe most wretched supernumerary. On the other hand, 
the stage has this advantage, that the bodily presence af 
tbe actors brings out many points, which might have 
escaped us in glancing our eye along the page. On the 
whole, therefore, we must be friends with oar old fa- 
vourite haunt, and confess that, with all It* drawbacks— 
and the best of humau Institutions are not without thstn— 
are an deeply indebted to it. 

This reflection afford* a good bint relative to the heat 
ilyle of theatrical criticism. Too much must not ha de- 
manded, and too little mutt not be thankfully received. 
I We mutt remember that a perfect company la oat of tot 
question, end be thankful for respectable actor*, while we 
cherub those of talent. The business of the theatrical 
critic la, In hie capacity of regular attendant, to watch 
over the interest* of occasional theatre-goer*. His doty 
Is, while doing all justice to the merit* of the actsr, 
to check every the most trifling fault, either In Its Indi- 
vidual performers, or In the general a 
order that those to whom the theatre is a ; 
bolyday, may find every thing a* perfect ai 
be Induced to shorten the intervals between their visits. 
At the same time, he must avoid hurting the feelinp *r 
the Interest* of the performer*, by demanding too much, 
lie ha* no right to ihow off hi* superior clevemeaa and 
knowledge at their expense. By this, we would not be 
understood to recommend leniency to a positively bad 
actor. The moment snch a one shows his face, it 1* 
charity to put him out of pain at once. 

Impressed with these conviction*, do we ■■mill tW 
afflce, which hat bam left vacant ever true* the myantlaaal 
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evauiehing of Old Cerberus, " with a melodious twang, 
leering behind hini a strong smell of brimstone." The 
Green- Room, wonderatruck at his minute acquaintance 
with all their doings, and the sagacity of all his criticisms, 
had long come to the conclusion that " the devil was in him : " 
and when they learn this strange event, they may perhaps 
attribute to him a closer connexion, verging on identity, 
with that very respectable person. The commencement 
•f oar career is nearly coeval with that of the new patent, 
and happens, at least, before the company has been com- 
pleted in all its departments. It would be gross flattery 
to call it a good one as it stands. It needs both filling 
up and weeding ; and some of the most talented among 
them will be nothing the worse of a little drilling. But, 
in regard to this requisite, they need not be in the least 
alarm — with the Manager behind the scenes, and with 
ns before them, they shall, please the pigs ! have no lack 
of that. Of this, however, we can assure them, that our 
criticisms, though unceremonious, shall be offered in a 
friendly spirit ; and we believe that* with occasional 
bickerings, such as become friends, we shall drag on as 
pleasant a sort of a cat-and-dog life together, as can be 
expected between a bird of prey and those he is born to 
prey upon. We shall have ample time to pay our re- 
spects to our resident friends hereafter — although we do 
not intend to keep company so long with them as the 
" Bottle Imp** pleasantly proposes to our namesake — so 
they must not be offended if we this week devote our 
attentions principally to the stranger. 

Wo have long liked Young, and never more than now 
that we are about to lose him. He and Charles Kemble 
are the only remaining representatives of a school of 
actors, who had already begun to die out when we first 
became play-goers — who live in our remembrance with 
all the freshness and brightness of childhood's recollec- 
tions — who are to us floating half- way betwixt the legends 
and the realities of the stage, with all the distinctness, of 
the one and all the imagined glory of the other. And 
now the stronger of these two remaining links which 
bind us to a prouder age, is about to be torn from us. We 
feel deeply the loss even of a commonplace actor— it is as 
if a book had crumbled to dust, or a favourite statue been 
broken. It is not a mere man who dies, but the creations 
of the poet embodied in him, which we had fancied must 
long outlast us. How much more then must this be the 
ease, when one retires, around whom genius has shed her 
ennobling spell, and whose private worth and urbanity 
save completed the charm ? We pay this tribute to Young 
—it is no lip-homage, but the honest feelings of our heart. 

As yet we have only seen him in Hamlet, Don Felix, 
and Beverley — but we must see him as a Roman before 
be goes. There are other Hamlet*, as far as Hamlet can 
be acted, other Dons, and other Beverleys, but when he 
is gone, the last of the Romans has left us. We must 
see him too as Jago — his masterpiece. But let us look, 
in the meantime, to what we have seen. 

His Hamlet kept the house in more breathless attention 
than we have witnessed this winter. When those disturbers 
of all scenic illusion — the liveried removers of chairs and 
rsbles made their appearance, instead of being greeted 
with a general roar, as usual, they excited only one soli- 
tary laugh, which was instantly repressed by a deep, 
earnest hush. Hamlet Is so perfectly a creature apart 
from all coherences of time and place, that we did not 
lad Young's age at all. Then, he has by long practice 
made himself so completely master of all the points, that 
n othing was lost There was just enough of energy, the 
dignity of the prince, and the urbanity of the gentleman. 
Hia manly and graceful avowal that he had wronged 
Laertes, ought to have saved him. The most striking 
passages in his performance were : — his manner of recei- 
ving the ghost's tale— the scene at the play — the inter- 
view with his mother — and the churchyard scene. We 
cenld only discover two erroneous readings in the course 
of the evening. " Oh my prophetic soul ! my uncle"— 



was given as a triumphant appeal to bis iu forma nt : it 
ought to have been uttered as an involuntary groan at 
finding the black suspicion, against which he had com- 
bated, confirmed. His directions to the player were 
given with the emphasis of one who, belonging to the 
profession, thinks them all important : not with the ease 
of a gentleman, who throws them out casually, and with 
a certain degree of indifference. 

Don Felix was a more trying character — youth Is 
there all but indispensable in the actor. But the man of 
genius and the practised performer rose superior to the 
difficulty, although occasionally the careless lounge struck 
us as betraying that want of elasticity it was intended to 
conceal. The most triumphant scene was that of hia 
quarrel with Colonel Britton. The haughty air at his 
first introduction, occasioned by the tidings Lissardo has 
just brought him, — the eager listening to the Colonel's 
thoughtless disclosures,— the forced laugh.,— the peevish 
contortion,— «-the final explosion of rage r hatred, and 
revenge— bore the audience triumphantly along, and 
were succeeded by loud and prolonged applause. 

It is no slight consideration that leads us to see the 
" Gamester." For the matter of entertainment, we had 
almost as soon make one among the intellectual crowd 
that gathers to see a hanging-match, or, what is perbapa 
a still more appropriate simile, a man broke upon the 
wheel. True tragedy should stir up all the emotions of 
the heart ; but the pitiful aim of this drama is limited to 
the exciting of tears. Now, of all the emotions of our 
nature, the grief and pain which find vent in tars are 
the most enfeebling, and the most unredeemedly painful. 
The " Gamester" afflicts us with one petty, paltry misery 
after another, unredeemed by any gleam of poetry or 
heroic endurance. It is no small compliment, then, that 
we pay to Young, when we say, that in as far as hia 
character is concerned, he entirely overcame the disgust 
with which we have been accustomed to regard the play* 
He stood before us a man and a gentlemen, the victim 
and the sport of powerful and conflicting passions. In 
general, these were expressed by low, broken tones, and 
suppressed shuddering*, which convulsed his frame. It 
was the struggle of an impetuous nature with a deter- 
mined will, schooled in the restraints of polished society. 
But when he gave way — as in the scene where he enters 
with Stukley, after having lost every thing at the gaming- 
table— his energy was overpowering. It was terrible te 
see him hurry away, eager for irrevocable ruin. 

Have we omitted any thing we wished to say ? Yea, 
It is not often that we can get over the feeling that the 
scenery is mere pasteboard and canvass. We could mora 
easily fancy a dingy wall to be forests, towns, and towers. 
But Young's Hamlet effected this wonder. Caught 
within his spell, the walls seemed to recede, and ftM nmt 
the reality of what they merely represented. 

We have left ourselves no room for the other perform- 
ers at this bout, 

Alfred. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THEY MET NO MORE ! 
By Gertrude, 

Tis many an eve since they two met 

In love beside that stream,— 
Behind the hill the sun had set 
So calm— I see its glory yet, 
As in a dream ! 

Oh ! lovely was the silent scene,— 

They gaseuWbat words were none \ 
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A tingle star in barren serene* 
Shone like a solitary queen, 

Pale, pensire, lane. 

They paused beside a ruin grey, 

That on the ware leokM down ; 
Its mouldering turrets mlrrorM lay, 
Fantastic in their gr ee n decay, 

With wild flowers grown ! 

All silence round — but soft and low 

A voice of swe e t n e ss broke 
Upon the hush, like music's flow 
To weary hearts oppressed with woe,— 
'Twas Znia spoke : 

" Thy land, beloved ! is o*er the tea, 
Where thy brave fathers sleep, 
And thou must wander far from me ! 
Ah ! when I bid farewell to thee, 
I cannot weep ! 

" Oh ! think what I to thee have given, 

All, all T value dear— 
A heart whose faith is flz'd as heaven, 
Eternal as yon star of even, 

Now burning clear ! 

M Even as the flower will droop and die, 

When light and heat are taken,— 
My soul, that beats In youth so high, 
Would wither swift and silently. 
By thee forsaken ! 

" We part !— and life is llnk'd with death, 

*Tls sure alone— to die ! 
An hour may stop the warmest breathy 
And all we love at last beneath 
The turf must lie! 

" We part ! — but shall we meet again 

On this green earth as now ? 
How many days and nights of pain 
Before that hour may fling their stain 
On thy young brow ! 

" We part ! we part ! — I know no more— 

We see not future years ; 
But, oh ! may we, when life is o'er, 
Together tread that blessed shore 
Unknown to tears ! M 

One moment on the deepening sky 
t *~~ Young Albert fix'd his look, 
And then, methought, his starlike eye 
A light as from the throne on high 
All glorious took ! 

" Oh ! Zilla, the omniscient Lord 
Of heaven and earth and sea, 
To whom our prayers so oft we've pour'd, 
Now looks from where he dwells adored, 
On thee and me ! 

" Even as the page of nature lies 

Outspread to mortal sight, 
Our souls are open to His eyes,— 
With Him whose home is in the skies, 
There is no night ! 

" While rocks endure in ocean wide, 

And stars rise o'er the sea, 
No dearer joy — no purer pride— 
This Aemrt am own — whate'er betide— 
Th$n lorlng thee !" 



He eeased : and with a kindred glow 

Of hope, and faith, and love, 
Beside that streamlet's gentle flow, 
I saw them kneel in silence low 
To heaven above ! 



They mot no mere ! He fought and die 

Upon his native shore ; 
And she, bis young and hapless bride. 
Died too-»ber warrior's grave beside— 
They met no more ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIKTO 



tv the press, Vol L of a " Complete Ubtory of tfc 
Church," translated from the German of Dr Augustus '. 
Berliu, under the inspection of the author, by the 1 
Hamilton ; with a preface, and copious notes, and 11 
furnished to the translator by Dr Meander himself. 

The author of " The Nineteenth Century," annoui 
novel under the name of " At Home and Abroad.** 

Illustration* of the rarer plants contained in the 
collected by Dr Honfield in the Wand of Java, select 
scribed by Robert Brown, Esq., are about to be pnblisl 

8peedily will be published, a poem, in threo cants 
M Fits-Raymond, or the Rambler on the Rhine,** a ana 
eel sketch of past and present times t written during 
shmtnUBQl 

The lovers of Ornithology will, we are sure, rejoi 
that Mr Rennie, author of " Inflect Architecture,** w 
in the course of this month, a second edition of Montage 
logical Dictionary, enlarged and modified according t 
improvements of the science. We have seen some el 
cuts intended to Illustrate this work, and incline to 
equal, in truth, to those of Bewick, and much oner an 
the engraving. 

Ws are requested to inform such ladies and gentten 
template a tour through Wales during the ensuing su 
Leigh's Guide through Wales and Monmouthshire, a) 
Welsh Interpreter, have just been published, and at 
their service for rozi.si.nBe.A.Ti.ox. 

It is estimated that there are above fifteen hundred 1 
scientific societies in the world ; above half of which ai 
in the encouragement of agriculture, manufactures, and 

Eoixarar.ii.— The Professional Society of Musician 
nounced their intention to give a Morning Concert., 
have been quite fashionable at evenins; parties this w 
are very fond of TabUutur. They gratify the vanity 
formers, and strike the rest of the company with casual 
successful Tableau of the reason has been that which ' 
under the special countenance of the Lord Provost t 
night The performers gave, with crest effect, Bet 
tiful illustration of Goy Mannering : 

** Gin by pailful*, wine in rivers, 
Dash the window-glass to shivers. " 

London.— Ridgway has published the majority and I 
the Reform Question, in black and red ink : Hewlett*! 
have given them in black and gold.— Hummed, the 
musician, is to visit us iu the latter end of this nso 
the same time that Paganini is expected.— AH la»t we 
Rooms in Pall Mall were crowded with the curious 1 
splendid collection of books, the property of the Dnche 
They are splendidly— perhaps too gaudily bound. T 
were the principal attraction, they contain ipnrimsss 
most celebrated French artists. To us they seem as 
our own, in power and truth to nature, as they ere , 
the choice of subjects. The collection of works on nate 
is extremely valuable.— The Queen has regularly at 
Wednesday lectures delivered by the Bishop of Lei 
James*s Church, For the benefit of the citriou* la the 
we subjoin the acoouut of the dress worn by her M 
Wednesday :— *• A black velvet pelisse, trimmed with si 
and a white bonnet with a plume of feather*."— Hm 
Commons was so crowded during the discussion of t 
bill, that the roof was crowded with the wives and A 
members striving to hear or see sometalaf through t 
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AN ESSAY ON FLIRTS. 

DEDICATED TO THE LADIES OF EDINBURGH. 

Fusts are especial favourites of ours, and we bold oar- 
selves bound, as good knights and true, to do battle for 
their reputation, at all times, and against all comers. Be 
it understood that we speak now of Flirts in the restricted 
acceptation of the term, and not of Jilts, who are immoral, 
nor of Coquettes, who are heartless personages. The 
true Flirt is quite a different sort of person. 

The appellation is the same with that used to designate a 
certain sudden, but not ungraceful, mode of unfurling a 
fan ; and if we may credit the tradition embodied in one 
of our most venerable "Joe Millers," there is some 
mysterious analogy supposed to exist between the cha- 
racter of the motion, and that of the class of the fair sex 
to whom the name Flirt has been applied. A Flirt 
is a girl of more than common beauty, grace, and amia- 
bility, just hovering on the verge which separates child- 
hood from womanhood. She is just awakening to a 
sense of her power, and finds an innocent pleasure in 
exeveising it. The blissful consciousness parts her lips 
with prouder breath, kindles up her eyes with richer 
lustra, and gives additional buoyancy and swan -like grace 
to her motions. She looks for homage at the hands of 
every man who approaches her, and richly does she repay 
him with rosy smiles and sparkling glances. 

There it no passion in all this. It is the first trem- 
bling into conscious existence of that sentiment which 
will become love in time. It is the heart of woman 
venturing timidly to inhale imperceptible portions of that 
atmosphere of devoted affection in which alone she can 
afterwards breathe and exist. There is nothing of vanity 
In it, nothing of selfishness. She thinks not of her beauty 
while thus triumphantly wielding its spell, any more than 
deea that young greyhound fetching his graceful gambols 
before us. She feels only the delight of exercising a new- 
born power. She regards not her own indulgence ; happy 
herself, she sees others happy to sun themselves in her 
smile, and feels yet more happy in consequence. It is 
the rich gush of young existence that mantles at her 
heart, and ov e r fl ows In loveliness. Oh ! blame it not, 
nor regard austerely. Like the first blush of morning, 
it dice away before we can well note its surpassing beauty, 
and all that is to sueoted of after life is dull and tame in 



That a girl chances to be a Flirt at a certain age, is no 
proof that she is incapable of enduring affection, but 
rather the contrary. Beauty is the exuberance, the 
fulness, the overflow of nature. And the richer, the 
more dLaxzling the beauty at the moment, when, like a 
butterfly bursting from its hull, the girl passes insensibly 
Into the wwnan, the more reason there is to expect a ripe 
•fl^tttsfi beneath. It is, indeed, warmth of heart 
ean give the finishing grace to the gay and 
playful firsatin-n we have been describing. If there be 
besMSty, atf elegance, and sportiveness, and wit at will, 
and yet tin beholder feel himself obliged to confeai that 
la flsjae ohavui awantlng — he cannot exactly say 
■Ha— I* *** ft 1 - u i -*— »~- h rt maj inf fln d upon 




it that closer search will show him minute, but sure signs 
of heartlessness. 

A Flirt is, however, a dangerous creature : not that 
she means any harm, but that she unconsciously and in- 
voluntarily turns the heads of all who approach her. 
Boys she strikes down by dozens, wherever she moves. 
If, while tripping along the street on a windy day, the 
increasing vehemence of the blast force her to turn away 
from it to adjust the set of her bonnet, the sweep of her 
laughing eye to see whether any one observes, and the 
ready blush when she marks all eyes turned upon her, 
make captive at least six juveuile swains. In the turn 
of a waltz, her aerial gliding (vera ince&su patuit dea) 
draws the attention of all. She cannot ask fur a glass of 
lemonade, without making an involuntary conquest. 
Nay, " tough seniors" — men inured to business — are not 
safe. They look with complacency on a thing so lovely 
— with a paternal placid benignity — but longer conversa- 
tion awakens warmer thoughts, and, in proportion as the 
infusion of the passion is more difficult into such toil- 
strung thewes, so is its eradication more difficult. 

But the danger does uot stop here. By a retro-active 
influence, all this lip and eye homage may well at times 
turn the head of a giddy and inexperienced girl. This, 
however, is a danger not to be avoided ; and cure we 
know of none, save a generous, deep-rooted affection, 
which, sooner or later, is the lot of every true woman. It 
is beautiful to see the effect of serious love upon the gayest 
of these creatures ! — how completely all their little vanity 
is melted away by its engrossing warmth. No$ 1> na t we 
think love, any more than the feeling we have been de- 
scribing, an enduring passion. It is only more intense 
and absorbing. That affection alone is lasting, in which 
love has, upou further acquaintance, been confirmed by 
esteem, and which has been heightened by common sym- 
pathies, strengthened by the endurance of common trials, 
rooted for eternity by mutual forbearance. No one, we 
will be bold to say, has read the romance of Undine with- 
out pleasure, and yet we suspect, that to the majority of 
readers (to ourselves we know) its supernatural myste- 
ries constitute the least part of its attraction. The inte- 
rest centres in Undine. And what is she ? A shadowy 
type of every beautiful and amiable woman, in the suc- 
cessive stages of her mind's developement— the Flirt, the 
Lover, and the Wife. 

In our opiuion, however, the period of flirtation is of 
very brief duration. It is (we beg our fair readers not 
to imagine that any improper insinuation is couched 
under this simile) an ebullition of momentary excite- 
ment, akin to that of the pointer when loosened from his 
chain on a fine September morning. It excites admira- 
tion only so long as it is unconscious. The instant a 
woman plays off these little airs with foreknowledge and 
predetermination, their innocence is gone. They are to 
be reprehended as indications of a designing mind. Their 
exercise is on a ]iar with the use of cosmetics and dress 
to repair or conceal the ravages of age. Our fair friend 
has ceased to be a Flirt, and has become a Coquette. 

We have already stated that there exists a distinction 
between these two characters, and that this di*tiocAto\ \% 
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not in favour of the latter. A Coquette may have been, cately expanding amid the freshness and dewa of a sunny 
or she may not have been a Flirt. She is one who envies morning— as the early song of birds, full of flutter and 
the success of the other, and seeks to emulate it by act- delight— as every thing that is moat lovely and evanescent 
ing her character. She Is artificial— she has a part to We commend to the cherishing of future ages these deli- 
support, and that alone detracts from the worth of any cate creatures, who, although they were the plague of our 
human being. It certainly is our duty to cultivate our youth, have been the objects of tranquil and kindly ad- 
powers, even of pleasing, to the utmost, and to check our miration to. our old age. But such commendation is 
weaknesses, but this must be dene in accordance with the needless, for there is a charm about them which mutt 
original constitution of our mind — to seek to new-form ever command a willing obedience from all young hearts, 
ourselves according to some favourite model, is to destroy ^ssssssBBaesssa-aKBgvsnasBaBesasesH 
what little good we may have. The Coquette may gene- LITERARY CRITICISM. 
rally be known by her overacting the character. Her 



art word. com. not from the .ro.pt oj, tf feaW Jfc r ^^j. , fc 

tog, the, bare no internal .tandard to regulate them, I J Perththirt gtratkmoTi.andtktBrne.ofAng*, 

they are falje, con.tra.ned, •'««««>«• "«" «U™~ P M '«, of tU Utarmt) ^ Fife. From a Surrey 

are .Urea, her movement .udden and awkward, her ^ J E ^ h /j Gdtau j^ 

languor oremjed. The Fhrt attract* ,u. mToluntanly, ^ j 0Dn Ander „ n> jnn . ' ifa \. 

and we feel that thl. 1. the ««-*. CoqoetU give. ^ ^ apkg f the T ^ . &„** « a Omprnm* 

from the Fllrt-the Coquette ita.pire.hun w.th .remon. * i ^ ^^ „ Joh o Aodem., 

The victims of the Flirts charms never complain, for . lflQl 

they know her free from any d«lgn upon them-the (£* Brittb IUu*ralrd. A Sent, of Original Vum, 

fool, who fall into the lure, of the Coquette, accutt her, Drawing, fry W. WertaU, A.R.A. EngrarW 

nl #. T ^ T T*" y- . « V ">d unde7th. direction of, Edward Finden. Wltk 

The J.lt we hare called Ian immoral, we may add, , ^ „„„ Mwle . Jjlmom> a^ 

coarse and vulgar mind. Jilts are of two kinds : those „». iqqi 

who are incapable of affection, and sell their show of 

tenderness to the wealthiest ; and those who have a senti- The advance of spring seta the whole world in mo- 



ment which they call love, but which is transferable at a tion. In every harbour white sails are expanding to the 

moment's notice to another. The latter like to indulge breeze, and wives and mistresses strain their tearful eyes 

in this feeling, but they have no real regard for any one after the barks which bear from them men in whost 

but themselves. They are of those concerning whom it breasts the grief of parting only tempers their unruly joy 

has somewhere been said, that " they love the love, not at being freed from winters inactivity. The swallowi 

the lover.** In blaming a person of this unamiable class, are on their way to us; and from the warm shores of 

people are apt to lay much stress upon her inconstancy. Africa, across the Mediterranean, whose rippling billows 

This is taking an incorrect view of her character. She glance back the sun — over the lofty table-lands of Spain, 

cares for nobody but herself, and that attachment knows rising like a camera hunch, and equally a beast of burden 

neither change nor decay. — over the sprouting and wreathing vineyards of France 

Having thus done our best to guard our favourites — over the misty olive groves of Italy — high over the 
against popular misconstruction, by pointing out the es- snow-clad Alps, the storks are winnowing their way with 
sential difference between them, and two other classes long flapping wings, to their summer homes, in the vil- 
wlth whom they have occasionally been confounded, we lages of Germany and Holland. We have a love for the 
proceed to complete our task, by remarking upon one or stork, independent of the classical association and legends 
two inaccuracies in the language of common conversa- of the middle ages, which sanctify his character. He is 
tion, which have a tendency to foster misapprehension, the only representative of the English country gentleman 
We not unfrequently hear people say, that such or such we have met upon the continent. It is rarely that more 
a married woman is a great Flirt, or fond of Flirtation, than one, or, at the most, two pairs, are to be met in a 
This is a shocking abuse of the term. A married woman parish. They have their abode in the village, to which 
whose deportment bears any likeness to that of a Flirt, they return regularly with the return of spring. And 
must either be one who is possessed of a gay and buoyant when we have stood to watch Sir Stork on some glow- 
temperament, but without heart, and who seeks the plea- ing, breathless, and cloudless summer evening, whilst 
sure of the moment, careless of every other person's hap- the green grass looked golden in the light of the declining 
plness; or she is one who knowingly and wilfully lingers sun, stalking along the banks of some brook, lazily wind* 
on the frontiers of vice, to indulge herself with the con- ing through the meadows, now looking about with an air 
templation of its charms — one who wants only courage of aristocratic dignity, now stooping to pick a fish or 
to be wicked. Had Heaven, for our sins, seen fit to doom frog out of the water, or a young partridge from the land, 
us to the married state, we do not know which of these he certainly brought us in mind of some noble game»pre 
two we should have regarded as the greater curse. server. 

Another strange perversion of language is to speak of But to return to onr subject. Now do the German eta- 
male Flirts. Male Jilts there are, and male Coquettes dents, from the Alps to the Baltic, don their blue lines 
in plenty — with sorrow and shame we make the confes- frocks, strap their knapsacks across their shoulders, and, 
tion. But a male Flirt would be an annomale in crea- seizing each his stout ZiegcnbatHer, (a favourite walking 
tion. Nerve, strength, and manly vigour, are the charac- cudgel of the bursch, of a tolerable thickness at the end 
terlstlcs of our sex, and they at no period unbend into pressed upon the ground, and tapering towards the grata,) 
such a happy and graceful unconsciousness as constitutes sally forth upon their pedestrian excursions. Througa- 
the Flirt. It is ours to be attracted ; when a man sets out the land, save in the Interdicted circle of the Aus- 
about to attract, he reverses the order of nature. He trian dominions, you can scarcely enter an ion where 
acts a part — and he uniformly acts it in a loutish and you do not meet some of these free and reckless comrades. 
ungainly style. Their bearing is frank, with a degree of roughness more 

Thus we have discharged, however imperfectly, the task assumed than natural. They are friends to a deep 
we undertook. We rest the defence of Flirts not upon carouse, and yet such is the effect of their duelling ays- 
any desert we suppose to be inherent iu them, nor upon tern, pedantic and childish though its details may appear, 
any moral value we attribute to them. When young, we that there is always a degree of dignified self-respect pro- 
loved and admired them, because it is their nature to served amid their wildest flights of joviality. Enter 
awiken such feelings. They are as the blossom, deli- into conversation, and you will find them weil-iaformed 
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BMh in bis particular department, — as theologian or 
jurist, as medical or scientific student. Their excursions 
too, although undertaken mainly with a view to pleasure, 
ire always so directed as to further them in their peculiar 
pursuits. 

The life of a German student la one of which people 
in this country bare no conception. The bod y of students 
Mmaists of young men from the age of eighteen to the age 
if thirty, or even upwards. The usual period of attendance 
it the university is three years. There are two sessions 
in every year, and the holydays at Easter and Michaelmas, 
vhich intervene between them, are of brief continuance. 
From the moment, therefore, that one is enrolled as 
9 Akademlscher Burger," one sees but little of home ; 
Indeed, many students never revisit it till they have com- 
pleted their studies. The German student enters the 
iniversUy as a man, after having finished his element- 
iry studies, in order to pursue, of his own free will, and 
without the constraint of childish compulsion, those 
which are to fit him for the career of active life. The 
sjesment of his enrolment as a member of the university, 
s the moment of his emancipation — of the assumption of 
ha toga virilU. He has three years to spend, free from the 
Iradgery of this working world, devoted to the cultiva- 
te* of his intellect, surrounded by those who, like him- 
■16 are feeling their way, but everyone upon a different 
udius, of the great circle of science. He feels himself 
me of a numerous and high-spirited class, and looks down 
—with a Juvenile, perhaps, but pardonable sense of 
aperierity*— 4ipon those who are engaged in more me- 
ihanlcal pursuits, This is the inward sense and soul of 
> German student^-hls deep carouses, his fantastic sense 
4 honour, his aenthnentalism and enthusiasm, these are 
tut 

" the taints of liberty, 

The flash and outbreak of a fiery mind — 

A sevageness in unreclaimed blood 

Of general assault.*' 

The literary body of Germany— every member of which 
« more or less immediately connected with the univers- 
ities— Is the soul of that great but disjointed nation. It 
lone has maintained vitality and a community of feei- 
ng amid the dislocation of the empire into a hundred 
•Jtry despotisms. And if ever Germany is fated to re- 
ammo lie place among the nations, it Is from the uni- 
erslties that tbe regenerating spirit will go forth. That 
be lire of a German student is happy as it is dignified, 
be reader may believe one who has tried it 

" This digression Is intolerable." It is indeed, most 
«ntle and impatient reader : but it is the vice of the 
saaon. Every plant, instead of growing, as it has done 
ho winter through, with rigid adherence to the naked 
leeejssaries of root, stem, and branches, is digressing into 
reah green leaves, clasping tendrils, and glowing flowers. 
rhe blackbirds are digressing into their summer carols 
-awkwardly enough at first — in a voice wandering bet- 
ween the cheep of a mouse, and the croak of a bull- 
ttg, bat gradually becoming mellower and more melli- 
noos. And shall the critic, at such a season, be for- 
Mden to yield to the universal impulse? The very 
soseqnlll In our hand would revolt against such tyranny, { 
nd our peaceful study might be converted Into a fac- 
imile of Paris during The Tuair. Days. 

Wo return, however, to our startiug-place. At this 
eriod of universal Joeomotlveness, [have the pbrenolo- 
leta an organ for that propensity? in what nation is it 
mud most largely developed ? the Dutch ?] the works 
Numerated at the head of this article have produced upon 
■r minds an un wontedly pleasing impression. They have 
t once excited,' and In some degree satisfied, our travelling ! 
renonsJUes. Knox, the accurate and indefatigable, has 
sit Into our hands a map by which we may trace every 
rinding aad ramification of every brook that feeds our 
weUftag Tayi and along with It a book fall of matter 

hill 



and hamlet, with a Scotch mist of antiquarian lore. So 
minute and no accurate is his map, that, as we pore over 
it, the scenes it portrays rush in all their reality upon 
our mental eye. Starting from Montrose, where she 
sits enthroned between the rushing ocean and her tranquil 
inland basin, we pass Dundee, gorgeous with lights, and 
resounding with the smashing of windows. We then 
sail up the river, unendangered by its sand-banks— for, to 
say nothing of the light draught of Fancy's aerial cobble, 
Mr Knox has carefully noted the depths at every bend 
of the river. There sits Perth like her own " Fair 
Maid," beneath the shelter of Kinnoul Hill. By the way, 
it is but a scurvy compliment to Sir Walter, Mr Pro. 
vost, to baptise that tumbril in which recusant malefac- 
tors are hurled to the police office, " The Fair Maid of 
Perth." Think what a shocking anomaly — that the 
namesake of the glover's daughter should be doomed to 
receive the " Wild Tailor** within her chaste embrace. 
Whither now ? Up the Isla to the " Bonnie House of 
Airlie?" Or up 

" By the Tummel and banks of tbe Garry?" 

Or higher yet to Hruar Water, hallowed by the memory 
of Burns, as the streams last mentioned are by that of 
Hogg, and the noble mansion by the shadowy remem- 
brance of one of our thousand nameless bards, who have 
died unknown, but left their manic on the harp.strlngs ? 
The choice is too distracting, so we postpone the hour of 
determination : thanking our friend Knox, in the mean- 
time, for the best and most complete map that has yet 
been published of any district of our mountain-land ; and 
for its Companion, too, the fruit of diligent and judicious 
research. 

Turn we now to Mr Westell's book, the product of 
the labour of years, and of a lavish expenditure. It la 
named " Great Britain Illustrated," and contains fine 
views in Scotland and Ireland ; but it Is through merry 
England that we wish to ramble at present. We have 
all the respect possible for mountain scenery, to say no- 
thing of oatcakes and barley-scones, goats* whey, and 
whisky, red-deer venison, salmon, grouse, and the other 
delicacies of the Highlands ; but we can also enjoy, and 
particularly at this season, the gentler beauties of Eng- 
land. Gentle, Indeed, we can scarcely call them, with 
that ghastly Cavern of the Peak (we are too delicate to 
call it by the popular name) gaping before us. We have 
also a faint recollection of having encountered a gale from 
the seaward, while off the iron-bound coast of Yorkshire, 
and we remember Cornwall and its wreckers. We know 
how grim the old lion of England can look when bis spi- 
rit is up. 

Still there is a richness, a luxuriance, and a gentleness 
pervading the southern part of the island, of which ours 
knows nothing. Would that we were now among the 
gentle slopes and swells of Warwickshire, as they stretch 
away into the blue distance ! That we stood gmxlng on 
the square tower of some village church rising over the 
thick wood, where the plane-tree is unclasping his fan- 
shaped leaves ; and the oak pushing out the red tips of his 
from the bud ; and those of the beech are like rich amber 
when seen against the sun; while the ash-tree, acclimati- 
sed, but still retaining some habits of another dime, sul- 
lenly allows his long, dangling branches to bang leafless ! 
On every road the chiidreu are coaxing halfpence from 
the traveller's pocket by the offer of nosegays. 

Turn we to Westell for particulars. That is Lancaster 
rising like a maiden queen, enthroned above the surround- 
ing level. There is Ptympton in the leafy shire of Devon, 
nestling between the wood and the hill, sheltered from the 
breeze and open to the sun. There is the Pavilion at 
Brighton, like a collection of inflated air-balloons set upon 
tea-boxes. We should not wonder were it to fly away some 
day. There are the scarped rocks which hide from vulgar 
gas* thslnuuuy of Wordsworth's Dov*. T^VsrifeB^M** 
tsr, s^Uei In tteruaX tcadka. ^asaAwoVYi *****&»- 
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tnnce of twenty mile*). Yet even there have we known 
Britain's fairest flowers — her women — bloom unsoiledand 
untainted ; and there too does the spirit of free and gene- 
rous enquiry abound. The Town- Hall of Liverpool — 
an apt emblem of the solid sense, wealth, and cultivated 
taste of her merchants— -the fellow-citizens of Roscoe — 
the adherents of Canning — the men whose names and 
influence are heard and felt the wide world over. 

But we must close the book. The landscapes and 
towns represented are faithfully portrayed. The en- 
graving is executed in Fin den'* best style. Hundreds of 
years hence, this work will give a faithful picture of 
Great Britain as she was during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. It is worth a thousand histories. 



Narrative of a Journey across the Bakan, by the two 
Passes of Selimno and Pravadi • also, of a \ r isU to 
Azaniy and other newly-discovered ruins in Asia Minor, 
in the years 1829-30. By Major the Hon. George 
Keppel, F.S.A. In two volumes. 8vo. Pp. 463, 
465. Londou. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 

Major Kcffel is already favourably known to the 
public, and these volumes will sustain his reputation. 
We were, indeed, tempted to smile at the care he takes 
to inform us, that " an extra mail-coach leaves Lombard 
Street for Dover every Wednesday and Saturday, at a 
quarter of an hour after midnight." And our merriment 
was noways diminished when we learned that he " step- 
ped on board the packet, with the letters, at ten," "on 
the thirteenth of June, 1829, being the thirtieth anni- 
versary of his birthday." But the moment he reaches 
the scene of action, this trifling ceases, and he shows him- 
self sensible, observant, and urbane. In the passage 
which we subjoin, he gives us an insight into his motives 
for travelling and publishing, and they are highly credit- 
able to him. 

" I had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of Can- 
tain Trent, aide-de-camp to Sir Frederick Adam. This 
gentleman, a few years ago, published a very interesting 
anonymous work, entitled, * Two Years in Ave.* He has 
now appeared a second time before the public, as the author 
of ' A Journey through Greece/ His last work, and Cap- 
tain Alexander's ' Travels to the Seat of War,' are the only 
publications that have hitherto treated of the subjects con- 
nected with the state of Turkey in 1829. I am in hopes 
that mine will comprise the third ; thus, all the informa- 
tion of this period will have been contributed by three 
young military men. My own conscience acquits me of 
vanity in mentioning the circumstance, and I trust that a 
better feeling will be imputed to me. My object is to in- 
duce some of my brother soldiers (of whom so many are 
unemployed) to follow our example ; viz. to travel in a dis- 
tant country, with a view of letting the world know the 
result of their remarks. The soldier so situated, would 
find, that, with ordinary powers of observation, and a little 
of that enterprise which should form so principal an ingre- 
dient in his character, he might make an important contri- 
bution to the literature of his country. Even if his suc- 
cess should not equal his expectations, the habit he would 
have acquired, of examining the features of a country, its 
productions and resources, and of enquiring into its political 
state, could not but be highly serviceable to him in the 
higher walks of his profession." 

We have not time to follow the major through all his 
adventures. But we recommend to our readers a perusal 
of his work, as one which at once is extremely amusing, 
and affords a juster portrait of the Turkish empire than 
any book we have lately seen. We restrict our extracts 
to a few which throw more light upon the state of rege- 
nerated Greece, than all the " words, words, words,** of 
Emerson and Blaquiere. Our author thus describes the 
manner after which the Greeks were held in subjection 
by the porte. 

"In the middle of the fifteenth century, Mahomet the 
Secoad eetmbliahed, by this edict, the Patriarch of ConsUn 



tiaaph chief of the Greek nation, president of tie synod, 
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and supreme judge of all affairs, civil and religious. He 
exempted him from the khavatch, as he did all the other 
members of the synod, which, composed of twelve metro- 
politans, was destined to form the great council of the nation. 

" All the cadis, and military Turkish governors, bad 
orders to carry into execution the judicial sentences of the 
patriarch, relative to the Christians of the Greek church ; 
of those of the bishops, with regard to their parish i oners; 
and to assist the clergy in the recovery of their rights and 
revenues. The Patriarch of Constantinople, and all the 
other metropolitans, were authorized to demand an annual 
tribute of twelve aspers from each family, and a sequin from 
each of the priests of the diocese. All pious legacies were 
declared legitimate, and the Ottomans were commanded to 
consider the churches as sacred and inviolable. It was also 
declared that no Greek should be obliged to abjure the faith 
of his ancestors, in order to embrace that of the conqueror. 

•' It is to be observed, that in all this there is no mention 
whatever of any privileges belonging to the Greek people. 
Nevertheless, Mahomet the Second, wishing to flatter the 
Greek nation, declared, bv his khatty sheriff that the elec- 
tion of the Patriarch of Constantinople, or of the supreme 
chief of the creumenic church, should be made by the repre- 
sentatives of the clergy and of the nation ; and that he could 
not be deposed except by the consent and request of the body 
which bad elected him. This consideration, (as was for- 
merly the case with the Hospodars of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia,) which seemed so favourable, has become a subject of 
continual dissension among the Greeks, and a source from 
which the government and its ministers draw abundant 
supplies to their avarice. 

" The first patriarelis received the haeoermn, or staff of 
command, in presence of the monarch, who issed to make 
them a present of a thousand sequins. This prerogative 
was continued until the time of the patriarch Parthenius, 
who, led away by ambition and fenatfcisms became perjured 
towards the porte. 

" Since that time, the patriarch receives the hazeran in 
the presence of the vizier ; and, instead of obtaining any 
present, pays a hundred purses for his installation. 

"The administration of justice forms one of the revenues 
of the patriarch, and of the metropolitans. They each exact 
a right of ten per cent on the value of the object contested, 
for every cause. The profits of the primate must be consi- 
derable, since he is obliged to pay seventy purses into the 
treasury for this single source of revenue. 

" But, besides the products of the permanent revenues, 
authorized by the khatttAsherif of Mahomet the Second, and 
the great profits which arise from the administration of 
justice, the primate is in the habit of demanding twenty 
purses from the metropolitans for the fees of installation : 
he also sells to the subordinate priests the right of exercising 
their functions. 

" ' To draw money from a people already overburdened 
with the weight of the national yoke, and to keep them io 
a belief which Is the sole cause of their servitude, It was 
necessary to enslave them by governing their minds also. 
The priests required not the practical virtues of a good 
man ; they wanted the blind faith of an enthusiast.' 

" It is from this abject state of mind that the Greeks 
have been roused, by the means I have stated in the prece- 
ding volume. 

" Like all greatness in Turkey, the patriarchate Is an ex- 
ceedingly dangerous acquisition. This functionary is deeply 
responsible ; his conduct is closely watched ; and the slight- 
est suspicion of his loyalty is followed by banishment or 
death. The fiite of one ot his predecessors in office is an 
example of this : < On theSxd of April, 1881, being Easter 
day, the greatest of the Greek festivals, Gregorios, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, the head of the Greek church, ac- 
knowledged and appointed by the porte. and who bad 
recently issued his anathema against the insurgents, was 
seized and hanged before the patriarchal church in which 
he had been officiating ; and, as a consummation of igno- 
miny in the eyes of the Greeks, his body was delivered to 
the Jews, to be dragged through the streets.' This act of 
violence on the part of Mahmoud, confirmed the wavering 
minds of the insurgents, and laid the basis of that revolu- 
tion which has already deprived him of some of his finest 
provinces, and which bids fair to prove the death-blow to 
hts sovereign power. 

" So precarious is the tenure of the patriarchate, that it 
is said never to have remained eight years In the same 
hands. To avoid suspicion, the Patriarch of Constantinople 
does mat pretend to the supremacy of the Greek church in 
cmejK&pfe& QYtjUW, ifttaesjttta lotuisA ItJftnda are still 
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i™ the primate ami his former flock, the Murcote Greek, 
■nd the Russians, that they nnpoint their own priests, and 
that he is released from the suspicion which would rail 
upon him if heoomrauirirated with them M their chief." 

The pHHti referred to in the above extract, in out in 
which the author describe* the re* wakening of the spirit 
of the Greeks, and which we here subjoin. These simple 
statements go a great length to give us a just notion of 
the prrseut condition of Greece. The inhabiunta an 
now alive to a sense of what la right, hut a long lion 
must necessarily elapse ere they gain steady habit* of 
acting up to their convictions. .Meanwhile they erefree, 
sod every year of their freedom will help to better their 



" Before mention ia made of the commerce of Adrianople, 

it U propoaed to offer a few obaenralloa* on the Greek*, to 

L «m this city, as well ai moat others in European Turkey, 

■■■'■ ■,«,! for its trade. 



empire, and 

Europe through the handi of the European merchant* 
established in the Levant. This want of enterprise arose 
prtly from the temporal oppression of their masters the 
Turk*, and partly from the spiritual ascendency gained 
over them by their own priests. This second source ol 
Bubjaption was enacted by the policy of Mahomet the 
Second, who, aware of the real cauaa of tbeir wenknes* and 
fan, namely, the yoke of the priesthood, determined to 
cement it by Issuing a khattg ilicnf, by which he invested 
the dergy with considerable privileges, while the only men- 
tion made of the people was directing them to pay and to 
nerve- Hence, like the priest* of Dearly every country, the 
Greek papa worked on the superstitious foara of the people, 
:uid laboured to keep tliem in that state of Ignorauce which 
should be meat conducive to the conservation of his own 

" Within the last seventy years, they hava roused from 
their lethargy, and have ever since been making rapid pro- 
gresa in civilisation and knowledge. The Greek now began 
to apply himself to the study of European languages, and 
gradually to adopt European customs. This gave him a 
disposition to travel ; and the ail vantages of a more extended 
commerce developed themselres to his view. He considered, 
tkatlfhe went hiniself to the places irom which theKuropeun 
merchants derived their supplies, lie could compete with 
tbem In the sale, and obtain considerable profits, even if lie 
disposed of his goods at a price inferior to that of his 

* With these project*, to* Greek merchant attended the 
fain of Ldpaic, Sinigaglia, and Beaucaire : subsequently, 
even the richest of this people would traverse the principal 
towns of Europe, living lu the most sordid economy, and 
making extensive parens sw, without employing a single 
agent or clerk to assist them in their labour or correspond- 
ence. In later year*, they tnigbtbeseeuaccompanyingtbdr 
waggana, in their long and weary journey through Hun- 
gary and Germany, showing as much activity in tbeir 
commercial arrangements, aa parsimony in their mode of 
"vug. 

" It ins not only at Adrianople, and in the other town* 
ef Turkey, that the enterprise of the Greeks became i ™ 
fat. Tbeemmple 

of the ArchipelH?- 

was scoured, all En ., . 

*f the Hydrlote might ha seen at anch 

pewtauflbe New World. 

** Aa might be ex p ected from sock 
genius of the people was not confined entirely to commercial 
sseeajlillnni t the mighty Influence of knowledge began to 
be felt. The rich and powerful Greeks of the Fauar en- 
den roared to diminish the Influence of the clergy, In order 
to increase their own. They perceived that the beat chance 
of anceaaa would be to spread iortructiun among their fel- 
low-countryman. School™ were eMabllabed lu Smyrna, 
Helouica, and in all Ike principal towns of Greece. The 
French and Italian languages, *""» lettra, medicine, and 
the arts and sciences, ware assiduously and succossfull j 

■ *\Ss» > tt the end of a ft w.sbort year*, (be Gamble gnd 
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Greeks! 
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iyah retarnni home. In the meanwhile, he had 
e means of increasing his own wealth, and con. 
tbat of the Mate; hut he bad also become ac- 
■ith his own strength, and bin master's wwkness. 
mice seemed given to the Turk, to receive the 

i profitable servant, or as udangerr ' 

As usual, the blind Mahometan ___ 
has, In part, reaped the fruits of hi* selection 
cup of bis destiny is not yet full." 

These extracts exhibit Major Keppel In a favourable 
light, ai a dealer in political conjectures. We add a speci- 
men of his talents for story-telling : 

" She was bom at Scio ; her father, a man in comfortable 
circumstances, wsa remarked for bis faretious chancier, 
even In that Island, the former abode of wit and mirth. 
At tbe Insurrection of Scio, he was one of the first who fell 
in that terrible massacre. His unhappy widow, with loin- 
children, of whom Marigo was tbe youngest, lied Into the 
mountains, with a little dry bread and a pitcher of water, 
and hid themselves in the cavity of one of the highest rocks 
in the island. Tbey remained unmolested for two days. 



despairing scream* of their victims. Their supply of water 
exhausted, the mother resolved In the dead of night to refill 
the pitcher; but the courageous little Marigo seized it from 
her mother's hands, (aid she would fetch the water, that 
she was the lightest and smallest of them all, and bad the 
best chance of escaping unseen by the Turks. 

" At midnight she set out -m her good and bold enter- 
prise, crept down the rock, and arrived at a spring, wltb- 
in convenience than cutting hrr feet with 

. . . le Turkish language near i she threw herself into a 
field of standing corn. She had lieeii heard, and was pur- 
sued. The Turku hunted for ber with their yatagans. At 
last one of their party slightly wounded her. It wasan old 
white-bearded negro, who hurried her away towards the 
town. They stopped at a house, and were admitted by 
another negro, who proved to be the son of her captor. 
The younger black immediately conceived a violent affliction 
for tbe pretty captive : a quarrel between the men was the 
consequence! and It ended lu tbe father seising a pistol and 
The wretched 



the sharp 



hargiug the cc 






'sbody. 
ie had don- 



ipened the window, 
took up the corpse, and flung it into the street. lie now 
became more furious than ever. At length be seized Marigo 
by her hair, dragged her into the street, and offered her tor 
sale. Ilaji Baba, a nefarious slave-dealer of Adriauoplo, 
bought her fur a handful of pans (a few pence), and took her 
to his depot, where she found a number of companion* iu 
misfortune, who, together with herself, were put into a 
large boat, and landed at Gallipoll, whence ahe was brought 
to Adrianople. Here she had the happiness to fall into 
the hands of my excellent friend Mr Duvelus, who re- 
deemed her. Ever since he ha* treated her like a daughter, 
and ahe repays his goodness with a daughter's love." 

We bar* only to add, that this work has confirmed 
tbe opinion we previously entertained of the exaggerated 
notion! held in this country respecting the power of 
Russia, and has considerably heightened onr expectations 
of the ultimate success of tbe gallant stand now making 
by the Pole*. 



t in the principal 



Notti on iht Bui/mint and Wahabyt, collected during his 
Travels in the East, by the late John Lewis Burk- 
bardL Published by authority of the Association for 
Promoting the Discovery of the Interior of Africa. 
In two volumes. Bvo. Pp. 382, 301. London. Col- 
burn and Bentley. 1831. 

TiiF.sr. volumes are, in reality, two independent works; 
each reflecting, no doubt, considerable light upon the 
other, but each complete and intelligible In Itself. The 
lint volume contains an enumeration of tbe Bedouin 
tribe*, a statement of their local e»Ubli*K™sv\»,TOMt!™sv., 
and military force -, VjueAW •srVOa. ltBrsrasxea ■* ^s&i ""»• 
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and arms. The second consist* of a history of the 
Wahabys, compiled from such information, written and 
oral, as the minute enquiries of Burkhardt had enabled 
him to accumulate. The history extends from the earliest 
appearance of these fierce reformers down to 1816, the 
period of the author's return to Egypt, where a prema- 
ture death closed his career. The office of editor has 
been carefullyandjudiciously discharged by SirW. Ouseley. 
Who knows not of the Arabs — the descendants of 
Ishmael— the nearest relatives of the chosen seed — 
the men whose hands are against every man, as every 
man's hand is against them — the sunburnt wanderers 
of the desert ? And who U not always happy to re- 
ceive new intelligence, however scanty, of this strange 
people ? Of their tribes bordering upon, or intersper- 
sed between, the settlements which surround Arabia, 
we have heard much — more than tends to elevate our 
opinions of them. The history of the uncontaminated 
Inhabitants of central Arabia, by one who lived long 
amongst them, is n pleasing novelty. Burkhardt is not 
without hopes that prolonged researches may yet serve to 
throw new light upon the ancient history of this people. 
The laws — the whole frame of society among the Be- 
douins, poiut to an origin much earlier than Mahomet. 
If, indeed, this conjecture should be realized, what new 
lights might we not expect to be shed upon the history of 
man by the early annals of this most numerous division 
of the Semitic race. 

" If, therefore, the civil laws of the Bedouins originate 
with Mohammed, and if, since his time, history does not 
mention any legislator of the Desert, we must seek for one 
in more remote ages of antiquity ; but throughout Arabia, 
every thing is involved in darkness and uncertainty; and 
we have no reason to imagine that any Arab chief or king, 
who flourished at that early ]>eriod, und of whom we know 
little besides their name*, had extended his authority over 
the desert parts of Arabia, or rated over the Bedouins. The 
ancient code of one Bedouin tribe only has reached pos- 
terity : but the Pentateuch was exclusively given to the 
Bent Israel ; and we remain totally uuacquainted with the 
Internal laws of the numerous nations that surrounded the 
chosen race. 

" Perhaps a discovery may yet be made of Arabic manu- 
scripts, capable of throwing light upon these points ; for, 
notwithstanding all the literary treasures contained in our 
libraries, not one-tenth of the Arabian historians have 
hitherto found their way to Europe. Perhaps the dis- 
covery of ancient monuments and inscriptions in Nedjdand 
Yemen may lead to a disclosure of new historical facts ; but 
even though posterity should be left in ignorance on those 
subjects, the present state of the great Bedouin common- 
wealth of Arabia must be considered a most interesting 
field for enquiry, as it offers to our contemplation the rare 
example of a nation, which, notwithstanding its perpetual 
state of warfare, without and within, and the frequent 
attempts made for its subjugation, has preserved for a long 
succession of ages its primitive laws in all their vigour, the 
observance of which has been enforced merely by the na- 
tional spirit and uncorrupted manners of its rude but 
patriotic members." 

The sketches of Arab cliaracter sprinkled through the 
work are numerous and pleasing. Ferocious valour does 
not seem to be a predominant feature. Xor is it in any 
society where a false sense of honour has not called it 
into existence. That the Arabs, however, are not defi- 
cient in true bravery, will appear from the following 
extract : 

41 The Arabs, however, liavc evinced on some occasions 
great firmness and courage ; but when they fight merely 
for plunder, they behave like cowards. 1 could adduce nu- 
merous instances of caravan-travellers and peasants putting 
to flight three times their number of Arabs who tiad at- 
tacked them : hence, throughout Syria, they are reckoned 
miserable cowards, and their contests with the pe a sants al- 
ways prove them such ; but when the Arab faces his na- 
tional enemy in open battle, when the fame and honour of 
his tribe are at stake, he frequently displays heroic valour ; 
and we still find among them warrior* whose names are 
celebrated all over the Desert ; and the acts of bravery as- 
cribed to them might teem fabulous, did we not reooBec t 



that the weapons of the Arabs allow full scope to personal 
prowess, and that in irregular skirmishing the superior 
qualities of the horse give the rider Ineaiculabie advantages 
over his enemies. Thus we read. In the history of Antar 
that this valiant slave, when mounted upon hie mare GAe- 
bam t killed with his lance, in a single battle, eight hundred 
men. However incredulous respecting the rail amount of 
this statement, I mar here be allowed to mention the name 
of a modern hero, whose praise Is r e un de d in h u n d red s of 
poems, and whose feats in arms have been reported to me 
oy many ocular witnesses. Grdoua Ibn Ghejfan el Shamty 
is known to have slain thirty of hi* enemies in one encoun- 
ter ; he prided himself in having never been pot to flight, 
and the booty which he took was immense. But his friends 
alone benefited by this, for he himself continued always 
poor. His life at last was sacrificed te his valour. A war 
broke out in the year 1790, between the Ibn FadhH and Ibn 
Esnuyr tribes, while most of the Aenezes engaged them- 
selves on one tide or the other. After many partial en- 
counters, the two sheikha, each with about five thousand 
horsemen, met near Mcsrrib, a small town on the Hadj 
road, nearly fifty miles from Damascus, on the plain or 
Tlauran, and both determined on a general battle that should 
terminate the war. The armies were drawn up In eight 
of each other, and some slight skirmishing had co mn iei ic ed, 
when Gedoua (or, as the Bedouins In their dhueot called 
him, Dtcdona) formed the g e n er ous resolution of Sacrificing 
his life for the glory of his tribe. He rode up to Ibn Bsmeyr, 
under whose banners the Sbarasy then fought, took off nil 
coat of mall, and his clothes to his shirt, and approaching the 
chief, kissed his beard, thereby indicating that he devoted 
his life to him. He then quitted the ranks of hie friends, 
and, without any arms besides hie sabre, drove? Me mare 
furiously against the enemy. His valour being well known 
to the troops of both parties, every one waited with anxi- 
ous expectation the result of his enterprise. The) strength 
of his arm soon opened a way among the hostile tanks ; he 
penetrated to their standard, or wrtEro, which waft carried 
In the centre ; felled to the ground the camel that bore It, by 
a stroke on its thigh ; then wheeled round, and had already 
regained the open space between the two armies, when he. 
was killed by a shot from a met r An, or ftMt-oohHer. His 
friends, who had seen the merkeb fall, rushed with a kmd 
cheer upon their enemies, and completely routed them; 
above five hundred foot-soldiers having been shun on that 
day. Whenever the tnrrlrb falls, the battle It considered 
as lost by the party to whom it had belonged. " 

We have already remarked that the Bedoulna of the 
desert were a more moral race than those who had 
mingled with the fixed resddenters of the land. It is 
always thus ; an unmixed race attains a degree of drlllse- 
tion, which suffers taint, before It gains a new impulse, 
by coming in contact with men living under a different 
dispensation. There is a chivalrous sentiment in the 
wild Arab. 
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About two or three hours after sunset, either the girls 
and young women, or the young men, assemble npon an 
open space before or behind the tents, and begin to sing 
there in chorueses until the other party joins them. The 
girls then place themselves either in a group be t ween the 
men, who range themselves in a line on both sides, or if 
the number of the females be but small, they occupy a 
line opposite to that of the men, at a distance of about 
th irty paces. One of the men then begins a song (kattifdr\ 
of which only one verse is anng, repeating it many times, 
always with the same melody. The whole party of men 
then join in the chorus of the verse, accompanying it 
with clapping of hands, and various motions ot the body. 
Standing eloae together, the whole line inclines sometimes 
towards one side, sometimes towards the other, backwards 
and forwards, occasionally dropping on one knee t always 
taking care to keep time by that movement, In measure with 
the song. While the men do this, two or three of the girls 
come forth from the group, or line of their co mpan ions, and 
slowly advance towards the men. They are completely 
veiled, and hold a mellaye, or blue cloak, toosoly hung over 
both their ou tspr e ad arms. They approach wtth light steps 
and slight bows, in time to the songs. Soon the motions 
of the girls become a little more lively, while they approach 
within two paces of the men ; but still dancing (as It 
is called,) continuing to be extremely reserved, strictly 
decent, and very cot. The men endeavour to animate 
the girls by loud exclamations, with which they interrupt 

their fsag from time to time. • Itosru^ «m for tins pur- 
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pose of exclamations and noises, with which they nre 
accustomed to order their camels to halt, to walk, ami 
trot, to drink, and eat, to atop, and to lie down. They do 
not address the girl by her name, which would be a breach 
of politeness, according to Bedouin manners but style her 
' camel,* affecting to auppute that she advances towards them 
in search of food or water. This fiction in continued 
during the whole dance. ' Get up, O camel ;' ' walk fast ;' 
' the poor camel is thirsty ;' ' come and take your ev ming 
food ; these, and similar expression*, are used oil the occa- 
sion, added to the many guttural sounds in which uunel- 
d rivers talk to their beasts. To excite the dancer still more, 
Mime of the gay young men spread before them upon the 
ground their own turbans, or headkerchiefs, to represent 
food for the camel. If the dancing girl approach near 
enough to snatch away any article of dress, she throws it 
belling her back to her companions ; and when the dance 
i* finished, the owner must redeem it by a small fee paid to 
the girl. I once released a handkerchief by giving to the 
girl a string of pretty beads made of mother-of-pearl, ob- 
serving that it was meant as a halter for the camel ; with 
this she was much pleased, and hung it round her ueck. 
After the dance has continued five or ten minutes, the girl 
Nits down, and another takes her place, beginning like the 
former, and accelerating her movements according as she 
herself feels interested in the dance. If she seems animated, 
and advances dese to the men's line, the latter evince their 
upprobatiesi by stretching out their arms as if to receive 
her ; this dance, which continues frequently for five or six 
hours, and till kmg after midnight, and the pathetic songs 
which often aeoompany it, most powerfully work upou the 
imagination and feelings of the Arabs, and they never sneak 
of the mesamer but with raptures. The feelings of a lover 
must, oil this occasion, be carried to the highest pitch. The 
veiled form of his mistress advances iu the dark, or by 
moonlight, like a ]»bantom, to his embraces ; her graceful, 
decent stops, her Increasing animation, the general applause 
»he receives, and the words of the song, or kasxvde, which 
are always in praise of beauty, must create the liveliest 
emotions in the bosom of her lover, who has, at least, the 
satisfaction of being able to give full scope to his feelings by 
voice and gestures, without exposing himself to any blame. ' 

The cause of the Bedouin's superiority in this respect 
over other Mussulmans is thus explained : 

*' The Bedouins have more frequent opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the daughters of tneir neighbours : 
their love is often conceived in their youthful day*, and fos- 
tered during a series of yean ; and such Is the prudery of a 
Bedouin girl, that whatever may be her sentiments with 
respect to a lover, she will seldom condescend to let him 
know them, and still less to sutler any personal liberties, 
however convinced of a reciprocal affection. The firm 
wot ranee of her honour and chastity must powerfully in- 
fluence his heart ; and as a Bedouin s mind and imagina- 
tion are always strong and sound, not pampered into sickly 
sensibility, or a depraved fancy like the townsman's, it is 
to be supposed, that virtuous impressions being once made, 
take a firm hold. The custom of divorce, we must acknow- 
ledge, does not speak much in favour of any lasting attach- 
ment ; but I would rather ascribe it to the unruly temper 
of those wild sons of the Desert, than to any want of feel- 
ing in their character." 

These fragments may serve to give the reader some idea 
of one of the most interesting works we have met with. 



Fragment* of Voyagis and Travels, including Anecdotes 
of a Naval Life. .- chiefly for the Use ofYonug Persons. 
By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. In three volumes. 
Edinburgh: Robert Cadcll. London: Whittaker 
and Treacher. 1831. 

This book Is worthy to rank in the juvenile library 
along with Sir Walter's Tales of a Grandfather, and we 
could not say mora lu Its behalf if it were our own. Its 
tone is that of a brave, amiable, and well-principled man 
gossiping with his children, but never, in his attempts to 
amuse them, forgetting to impress upon their minds the 
necessity of looking this world and its affairs in the face, 
with a manly and practical spirit. It narrates much of 
the Captain's experience on shore and afloat. We do 
not exactly knew whether we adsnirt hun most In hie 



mirthful or bin mournful moods ; but our readers shall 
judge for themselves. 

The following morveau is a genuine picture of ashipful 
of middies. A finer hearted and more mischievous batch 
of imps never existed. 

"At length, the idea began to gain ground amongst us, 
that the poor beaM had been put an end to by some diabo- 
lical means ; and our ire mounted accordingly. This sus- 
picion seemed the more natural, as the officers said not a 
word alnrnt the matter, nor even asked us what we had 
done with our dog. While we were in this state of excite- 
ment and distraction for our loss, one of the midshipmen, 
who had some drollery in his com position, gave a new turn 
to the expression of our thoughts. 

" This gentleman, who was more than twice as old as 
most of us, sny about thirty, had won the affections of the 
whole of our class, by the gentleness of his manners, and 
the generous part he always took on our side. He bore 
among* us the pet name of" Daddy ; and certainly he was 
like a father to those amongst us who, like myself, were 
quite adrift in the ship, without anyone to look after them. 
He was a man of talents and classical education, but he had 
entered the navy far too late in life ever to take to it cor- 
dially. II in habits, indeed, had become so rigid, that they 
could never be made to bend to the mortifying kind of dis- 
cipline which it appears essential every officer should run 
through, but which only the young and light-hearted can 
brook. Our worthy friend, accordingly, with all his abi- 
lities, taste, and acquirements, never seemed at home on 
board ship ; and unless a man can reach this point of liking 
for the sea, he is better on shore. At all events, old Daddy 
cared more about his books than about the blocks, and de- 
lighted much more in giving us assistance in our literary 
pursuits, and trying to tench us to bo useful, than in ren- 
dering himself a proficient in those professional mysteries, 
which he never hoped to practise in earnest himself. 

" What this very interesting person's early history was, 
we never rould find out; nor why he entered the navy; 
nor how it mine, that a man of his powers and accomplish- 
ment* should have been kept back so long. Indeed, the 
yontigsters never enquired too closely into these matters, 
being quite contented to have the advantage of his protection 
against the oppression of some of the other oldsters, who 
occasionally bullied them. Upon all occasions of difficulty, 
we were in the habit of clustering round him, to tell our 
grievance*, great »nd small, with the certainty of always 
finding in him that great desideratum in calamity— a pa- 
tient and friendly listener. 

" It will easily he supposed, that our kind Daddy took 
more thau usual interest in this affair of Shakings, and that 
he was applied to by us at every stage of the transaction. 
He was sadly perplexed, of course, when the dog was finally 
missing ; and, for some days, he could give us no comfort, 
nor suggest any mode of revenge which was not too dan- 
gerous for his young friends to put iu practice. He pru- 
dently observed, that as we had no certainty to go upon, it 
would be foolish to get ourselves into a serious scrape for 
nothing at all. 

•' ' There <*an be no harm, however," he continued, in his 
dry and slightly sarcastic way, which all who knew him 
will recollect as well at if they saw him now, drawing his 
hand slowly across his mouth and chin, * There ran be no 
harm, my boys, iu putting the other dogs in mourning for 
their dear departed friend Shakings ; for, whatever is come 
of him, he is lost to them as well as to us, and his memory 
ought to be duly respected.' 

<( This hint was no sooner given than a cry was raised 
for crajie, and every chest and bag ransacked to procure 
badges of mourning. The pointers were speedily rigged 
up with a large bunch of crape, tied in a handsome bow, 
upon the left leg of each, just above the knee. The joke 
took immediately. The officers could not help laughing; 
for, though we considered them little better than fieuds at 
that moment of excitement, they were, iu fact, except in 
this instance, the best nutured and most indulgent men I 
remember to have sailed with. They, of course, ordered 
the crape to be instantly cut off from the discs' legs ; and 
one of the officers remarked to us, seriously, that as we had 
now had our piece of fun out, there were to be no more 
such tricks. 

11 Off we scampered, to consult old Daddy what was to 
be done next, as we had been positively ordered not to 
meddle any more with the dogs. 

" ( Put the pigs in mourning,' he said. 

11 All our crape was expended \r% <k&a >taA\\f*>» <&&. 
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want was soon supplied bv men whose trade it is to discover ; abort words are pronounced, there are rait into the grave, 
resource* in difficulty. With a generous devotion to the ; three successive portions ot earth, which, falling on the 
cause of public spirit, one of these juvenile mutineers pulled i coffln, send up a hollow, mournful sound, resembling no 
off his black handkerchief, and tearing it iu piece*, gave a j other that I know. ■ 

portion to eacli of the circle, and away we all started to put j " In the burial service at sea, the part quoted above Is 
Into practice this new suggestion of our director-general of 



mischief. , 

«• The row which ensued in the pig-*ty was prodigious— 
for in those days, hogs were allowed a plan? on board a 
man-of-war — a custom most wisely abolished of late years, 
since nothing can be more out of character with any ship 
than such nuisances. As these matters of taste and clean- 
liness were nothing to u*, we did not Intermit our noisy 



varied 



ried in the following very striking and solemn manner: 
" * Forasmuch,' fee. — * we therefore commit his body to 
the deep, to be turned into corruption, looking for the re- 
surrection of the body, when the sea shall give up her dead, 
and the life of the world to come,' &c 

" At the commencement of this part of the service, one 
of the seamen stoops down, and disengages the flag from the 
remains of his late shipmate, while the others, at the words 
labour till every "one of the gruntcr* had his armlet of such : ' we commit his body to the deep,* project the grating right 
crape as we hail Iweu able to muster. We then watched I into the sea. The body being loaded with shot at one end, 

our opportunity, and opened the door so as to let out the glances off the grating, plunges at once into the ocean, and— 

whole herd of swine on the main-deck, just at a moment 4 Tq ft ^^^^ like a dpop of ^ 

when a group of the officer* were standing on the fore part He t|nk> |||l0 ||B d ^ £, th ^Mag gromI1> 

ol the quarter-deck. Of course the liberated pi K s, delighted Witnout a gravf ^ unkneU'd, uucoffin'd, and unknown.' 

with their freedom, passed in review under the very nose of • • *» -» 

our superiors, each with his mourning knot displayed, " This part ofthe ceremony is mherlem impressive than 

grunting or squealing along, as if it was their express object tne correspondent part on land ; but still there is something 

to attract attention to their domestic sorrow for the loss of 9l) l C mn, as well as startling, in the sudden splash, followed 

Shakings. The officers were excessively provoked, as they by the sound of the grating, as it is towed along, under the 

could not help seeing that all this was affording entertain- main-chains. 

inent, at their expense, to- the whole crew ; for, although « jn a fine day at sea, in smooth water, and when all the 

the men took no part in this touch of insubordination, they ship's company and officers are assembled, the ceremony 

were ready enough, in those idle times of the weary, weary ^ described, although a melancholy one, as it must always 

peace, to catch at any species of distraction or devilry, no be, is often so pleasing, all things considered, that It is cal- 

matter what, to compensate for the loss of their wonted cu i a t«d to leave even cheerful impressions on the mind, 

occupation of pommelling their enemies. « Occasious, however, as gloomy as any sad heart could 

" The matter, therefore, necessarily became rather serious ; ouceire, do sometimes occur (or a sea funeral, sufficient to 

and the whole gang of us being sent for on the quarter-deck, gy^ tQe sternest natures. The most impressive which I 

we were ranged in a line, each with his toes at the edge of recollect, of the numbers I have witnessed, was in the flag- 

a plank, according to the orthodox fashion of these grcga- H hip, oil the coast of North America, 

rious scoldings, technically called ' toe-the-linc matches.' «* There was a poor little middy on board, so delicate and 

We were then given to understand that our proceedings fragile, that the sea was clearly no fit profession for him : 

were impertinent, and, after the orders we had received, \ Hli ne or n { 8 f r i Ml d* thought otherwise : and, as ha had a 

highly offensive. It was with much difficulty that cither ^\ rit f or wn ich his frame was no match, he soon gave token 

party could keep their countenances during this official f decay. This boy was a great favourite with ewry body 

lecture, for, while it was going on, the sailors were eudea- _ tne aajiom smiled whenever he passed, as they would have 

vouring, by the direction of the officers, to remove the bits done to a child— the officers petted him, and coddled him up 

of silk from the legs of the pig*. If, however, it be dim- wllh a |j mrU of good things— and his messmates, in a stylo 

cult— as most difficult we found it— to put a hog into which did not altogether please him, but which he could not 

mourning, it is a job ten times more troublesome to take him we \\ j^^ as it was meant moat kindly, nicknamed him 

out again. Such at least is the fair inference from these Doily. Poor fellow!— he was long ranembei^ aiterwardV. 

two experiments ; the only ones perhaps on record — for it j forget what his particular complaint was, but he gradually 

cost half the morning to undo what we had effected in less g^ . „,<! at j M , wellt out just as a taper might have done, 

than an hour— to say nothing ot the unceasing and ouU exposed to such gusts of wiud as blew iu that tempestuous 

rageous uproar which took place aloug the decks, especially region. He died in the morning; but it was uot until the 

under the guns, and even under the copers, forward in evening that he was prepared for a seaman's grave, 

the galley, where two or three ot the youngest pigs had ««i remember, iu the course of the day, going to the side 

wedged themselves, apparently resolved to die rather than of the j^y's hamnnwk, and, on laying my hand upon bis 

submit to the degradation of being deprived of their breast, was astonished to find it still warm— so much so, 

mourning. that I almost imagined 1 could feel the heart beat. This, 

"All this was very creditable to the memory of poor of course, was a vaiu lancy; but I was much attached to 

Shakings; but, iu the course of the day, the real secret of my little companion, being then not much taller myself— 

this extraordinary difficulty of taking a pig out of mourn- and I was soothed and gratified, in a childish way, by dis- 

ing was discovered. Two of the mids were detected in the coveriug that my friend, though many hours dead, had not 

very /act of tying ou a bit of black buntiti to the leg of a yet acquired the usual revolting ohillness. 

sow, from which the seamen declared they had already cut " In after years, 1 have sometimes thought of this inci- 

off crane and bilk enough to have made her a complete suit dent, when reflecting on the pleasing doctrine of the Spa- 

of black. niards— that as soon as children die, they are translated into 

" As soon as these fresh offences were reported, the whole angels, without any of those ' cold obstructions' which, they 

party of us were ordered to the mast-head as a punishment, pretend, intercept and retard the souls of other mortals. 

Some were sent to sit on the topmast cross-trees, some on The peculiar circumstances connected with the funeral 

the top-gallant yard-arms, and one small gentleman being which I am about to describe, and the mnriful superstitions 

perched at the jib-boom end, was very prujwrly balanced of the sailors upon the occasion, have combined to fix the 

abaft by another little culprit at the extremity of the gaff, whole scene in my memory. 

In this predicament we were hung out to dry for six or li Something occurred during the day to prevent the 

eight hours, an old Daddy remarked to us with a grin, when funeral taking place at the usual hour, and the ceremony 

wc were called down as the night fell." was deferred till long after sunset. The evening was ex- 

Th,r. U *„.,. ine fajto, ami high d-rlp*. t.Uu,t In *£* *£-** ~ dlZX't^SftLW' 

the account of a midshipman s funeral. made all snug for a boisterous winters night. As it be- 

" The land service for the burial of the dead contains the came necessary to have lights to see what was done, seve r a l 

folio wi ng words : signal lanterns were placed on the break of the quarter-deck, 

" ' Forasmuch as it hath pleased Almighty (Sod, of his and others along the hammock railings on tne lee gang- 
great mercy, to take unto himself the soul of our dear bro- way. The whole ships company and officers were assem- 
ther here departed, we therefore commit his body to the bled, some ou the booms, others in the boats ; while the 
ground ; earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; in sure main rigging was crowded half-way up to the cat-harping*. 
ami certain hope,' &c. Overhead, tne mahisail, illuminated as high as the vardby 

" Every one, I am sure, who has attended the funeral of the lamps, was bulging forwards under the gale, which was 

h fiirnd-^and who will this not include ?— must recollect rising every minute, and straining so violently at the main- 

the solemnity of cost stage of che ceremony, where, at the sheet, that there wis some doubt whether it night net be 
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necessary to interrupt the funeral, in order to take sail off 
the ship. The lower deck porta lay completely under water, 
and several times the muzzles of the main-deck guns were 
plunged into the sea ; so that the end of the grating on 
which the remains of poor Dolly were laid, once or twice 
nearly touched die tops of the wares, as they foamed and 
hissed past. The rain fell fast on the bare heads of the 
crew, drooping also on the officers, during all the ceremony, 
from the toot of the maiusail, and wetting the leaves of the 
prayer-book. The wind sighed over us amongst the wet 
shrouds, with a note so mournful, that there could not have 
be«n a more appropriate dirge. 

" The ship--pitcbing violently— strained and creaked 
from end to end : so that, what with the noiss of the sea, 
the rattling of the ropes, and the whistling of the wind, 
hardly one word of the service could be distinguished. The 
men, however, understood, by a motion of the captain's 
hand, when the time came— and the body of our dear little 
brother was committed to the deep. 

" So violent a squall was sweeping past the ship at this 
moment, that no sound was heard of the usual splash, which 
made the sailors allege that their young favourite never 
touched the water at all, but was at once carried off in the 
gale to his final resting-place V 

We wish the captain had kept aloof from his American 
controversy In a book of this kind, and had steered clear 
of polities' J bat we are too highly pleased with his work 
to qu&jrel with him for any thing— at present. 
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London. Edward Mozon. 1831. 

Otfe Of the beat' imitations of the Beppo style we have 
seen, vfe*' extract a i>assage, which seems to us a fair 
specimen of .the versification, and of the author's descrip- 
tive powers.",. 

" From Calfiftin Hall, through Haleigb, Rochford, 

Wtlhttfhg, 
Dash'f? the blue chariot and four ttndock'd roans; 
Then e*me the tttg of leather— panting, staggering, 
The team proceeded (with the haste of drones 
Ami will of workhouse paupers breaking stones) 
O'erjilaslry sands, astorrish'd at the spray, 
Thai, efiMnt; spat It* rage with surly groans, 
Aa» scarfed Hon, baffled of his prey, 
Goes flfbwlfng', to seem brave, and bullies all the way. 



'i .' ►. 



" Thttigtlladt eqeripage 'twixt sea and land, 
Thorf gravelr plodding like a brewer's dray, 
In spite of bM his pomp of four-in-hand, 
The fat 'old coachman cursed the amphibious way, 
And antvtring sigh'd for ale, and a relay. 
Sir Adam grieved to see his horses blown, 
But then he had no 1 turnpike-toll to pay, 
Which made it lest unpleasant, he must own, 
Aud so he AH asleep ; and Eve was left alone j— 

" To connt the beads of matrimonial duty ; 
Confess the sins of waltzing and flirtation ; 
And vow to suffer penance in her beauty, 
By fatting from the food of adulation, 
And bearing soHtode with resignation. — 
At last they landed at their swampy goal, 
But, save the Lady's Maid, who rued her station, 
The next ebb-tide saw every menial soul, 
With steeds and coach retrace their course along the shoal. 1 



Landscape Illustration* of the Waverlejf Novels. Part 
XII. London : Charles Tilt. Edinburgh : Thomas 
Ireland, jun. 1831. 

Wjc «re reaBy astonished at the uniform excellence of 
these Illustration*. The view of the " Solway Sands," 
in the present number, is a highly poetical piece of land- 
scape composition. The same may be said of " Manor 
Glen" — the scene of Cannia Elshie's mortal peregrina- 
tions. " Stirling Castle" is an able drawing, although 
not characterised by the same high feeling as those we 
have just named. " WharticUffe" Is beautiful. 



Portrait of Miss Fanny Kemblc, in the Cliaracter of 
Portia. Engraved by Woolnotb, from a Miniature by 
C. F. Tayler. London : Harding. Edinburgh : Henry 
Constable. 1831. 

A fleasing engraving. The forehead and eyes are 
extremely like. The mouth and chin are failures. The 
breadth, from cheekbone to cheekbone, strikes us as too 
great. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 






THE CAUSE OF SCIENCE, AND THE EFFECT OF 

JOBBING. 

Who has not heard or read of the renowned Doctof 
John Dousterswivel Maccullocb— the abhorred of the 
Highlanders — the execrated of the Islanders — the despised 
of the Lowlanders — the beloved of Dunkeld House — the 
paragon of pedants— the magniflco of mineralogists— 
and the very " Jupiter" of jobs ? And who that has 
either heard of the exploits of this winged surveyor, or 
read his authentic and veracious work on the land of 
warm hearts and wild mountains, can be so absurd as to 
affect astonishment or surprise at any proceeding in which 
it may soft the ease, convenience, or interest of this 
famous worthy to embark ? The Stone Doctor, as his 
friends of the North call him, is a privileged man. Or- 
dinary rules have no application to hira. And hence, 
when the poor fellow, acting in character, and duly sus- 
taining the reputation he has already acquired, happens 
to be caught tripping in the matter-of-fact, or caught 
en flagrant dftit, with ill-gotten gear in his hands, people 
good-naturedly observe, u It Is just what we would have 
expected. " This comes of having a good name ! But, to 
speak it gravely, some circumstances have lately been 
brought to light, concerning the Doctor and his proceed- 
ings, to which his privilege will scarcely apply. The rogue 
has been sponging on the public in general, as erst he did 
on the Celts in particular— and to an extent which a Par- 
liamentary paper, embodying a mass of documentary evi- 
dence, could alone render credible. 

Will it be believed that, in this age of economy and 
retrenchment, when the treasury coffers are far from full, 
and the people's pockets nearly empty, the Munchausen 
of mineralogists has, nevertheless, contrived, in the course 
of four years, to bag about L.G00O of the public money, 
and to found a sort of claim to upwards of L. 1500 more, 
making in all between L.7000 and L.8000, without the 
shadow of an equivalent or return of auy description, 
and upon pretences of which It was not more disgraceful 
in the Jobber himself to put forward, than in the late 
Treasury to recognise and sustain ? Could any one have 
dreamt of or imagined such an atrocity ? Yet there is 
nothing apocryphal in the matter. 

The facts, which we deem equally curious and instructive, 
are these : In 1814 the Doctor was chemist to the Board 
of Ordnance, with a salary of L.566 per annum, and an 
allowance of L.65 for an assistant* At this time, circum- 
stances occurred In the prosecution of the trigonometrical 
survey, which were supposed to have detracted from the ac- 
curacy of the observations, caused either by the attraction 
of the high lands and mountains on the plumb-line of the 
zenith sector, or by the inequality in density of the matter 
more remote from the earth's surface ; it was therefore 
deemed expedient to Institute a minute geological and mi- 
neralogies! examination of the nature of the ground in the 
north of England, and more particularly in Scotland. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 30th May, 1814, the Master- General of 
the Ordnance appointed Dr Macculloch to this duty, 
with an allowance of 20s. per day for personal expenses, 
and 2s. per mile for c/ratse hire : and, in the nominal 
capacity of geological and mineralogical observer, he at- 
tended the survey till 1820, when h\% fotftaet %erftsx* 
were dispensed w\ih. VftAYe *>»»»> owa^\«&.» Ykwiw^tsc* 
his f unctkma «i Orinwuct OdwbAsX ^r«c* tf. wax** 
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pendcd ; but as his salary still went on, it constituted his 
remuneration, while the extra allowance made him was 
merely intended to cover his personal and travelling ex- 
penses. But the Doctor, it would seem, had early re- 
solved to make a pood thing of this extra allowance. The 
amouut of his bills for 1814 and 1815 is not stated in 
the return ; but it appears, by a letter from the secretary 
to the Ordnance, that, under the head of travelling 
charges merely, and exclusive of his personal expenses, 
the Doctor claimed L.423 iu 1816, L.415 in 1817, 
L. 546 in 1818, and L.477 in 1810. 

The pecuniary operations of the Doctor, however, form 
the least extraordinary part of his conduct. He neglected, 
or, which comes to the same thing, he did not perform the 
duties assigned him. Colonel Mudge having observed that 
the irregularity of the earth's density more or less affected 
every operation for determining its diameters, the Doctor 
was required to point out fit places for ascertaining by ex- 
periment the amount of the deviation caused by this lateral 
attraction. But, up to the present hour, he has not com- 
plied with the requisition. In 1821, his detailed report 
was called for, as essential to the prosecution of the trigo- 
nometrical survey. The Doctor, however, replied, that 
he would be ready to give a detailed report of the exami- 
nation of the mountains whenever the problem of the 
earth'* dnsity should he resumed / On this miserable sub- 
terfuge, Captain Colby, who had [succeeded Colonel Mudge 
in the superintendence of the survey, remarks, that it 
will of course not be resumed till the Jit plac: is discovered ,- 
— that, if the Doctor delays his report tiR it* resumption, 
four years' labour will have been thrown away : — and 
that the report on the stations whore the plumb-line 
might deviate ought not to be delayed. But delayed it 
nevertheless was, sometimes on one pretext, sometimes on 
another : and at length, on the 20th January, 1829, that 
is, mne years after the Doctor's services had been dis- 
pensed with by the ordnance, and three yean after he had 
been employed by the Treasury, we find the secretary to 
the former department, writing to the Treasury in the 
following terms :— " The Board [of Ordnance] beg leave 
to recommend to the Lords of the Treasury, by way of 
securing to the public the full benefit of the geological 
survey, that no further payment he made to Dr MaccuUocli, 
on account of travelling or other expenses, until his en- 
gagements TO GOVERNMENT HAVE BEEN FULLT AMD SATIS- 
FACTORILY completed !" By means of some species of in- 
fluence, whether ducal or not we cannot pretend to say, 
the Doctor, however, contrived to have this interdict 
withdrawn a few months after ; and in consequence he 
obtained a Treasury warrant for pocketing another fifteen 
hundred pounds of the public money* So much for Dr 
Macculloch 's connexion with the Ordnance department. 

On the 13th of January, 1826, the Doctor's appoint- 
ment of Ordnance chemist ceased, and on the 1 6th April, 
the Doctor made a tender of his services to the Treasury, 
setting forth, among other things, that while employed 
under the Ordnance, he had been promised .£300 a-year, 
over and above his salary of £566 as chemist — of which 
there is not a shadow of proof, nor so much as even a 
hint in any of his communications with the Ordnance 
department; and that, besides 20s. a-day for personal 
expenses, he was allowed 2s. a- miles for all distances, how- 
ever tra\ki.let) — which is directly contrary to the fact, 
jMr Bybam expressly stating, that the master-general 
" appointed Dr Macculloch to this duty, with an allow- 
ance of 20b. per day personal expenses, and 2s. per mile 
chaise hire !" By a Treasury minute, dated the 4th 
July, it appears that the Doctor's tender was accepted, 
and an allowance of L.2 a-day made him as remunera- 
tion for his labour, together with a sum not exceeding 
L.90 for an assistant ; but their lordships made no 
specific allowance for travelling, personal, and other ex- 
penses ; probably under the very natural impression, that 
tjie Doctor would have the grace to charge no more, 
under these heads, than Un sum he b*l actually ettdtouj, 



fide disbursed. But the Doctor did not by any means 
Tiew the matter in the same light. In his letter of the 
10th July, intimating his readiness to obey their lord- 
ships' orders, " by immediately proceeding to Scotland,** 
for the purpose of continuing his survey, he recurs to his 
ordnance allowances, and particularly to that for travel- 
ling, which, he says, was " two shillings per mile— the 
miles being stated as direct distances when proceeding to 
any object, and being stated as raa mem when engaged in 
the examination of a district," thus preparing the way for 
the wonderful achievements which were to follow. But, 
formidable as Doctor Dnusterswivel undoubtedly is nt 
the charge, there was no great scope for the exercise of his 
talents in 1826. He did not set out till the middle of 
July, when summer was nearly past and gone ; and, 
accordingly, he only charges L.956, 18s. 6d. on account 
of that season, which is paid him without deduction or 
abatement. The particulars of this charge not being given 
in the return, we are precluded from making any detailed 
remarks upon it ; but, as we have his accounts for the 
years 1827, 1828, and 1829, we shall now proceed to 
notice a few of their prominent peculiarities. 

The first, and by far the most important of these, is 
the account of miles alleged to have been travelled in each 
of those years, or rather seasons. The period of opera- 
tions being limited to six months, or 184 days, the Doctor 
states himself to have travelled 7743 miles in 1827,8713 
miles in 1828, and 7568 miles in 1329, which, at 2s. 
a-mile, give L.774, 6s., L.871, 6s., and L.756, 16s., as 
the expense of travelling alone, in each of those seasons 
respectively. We shall take the Intermediate season of 
1828, and endeavour to analyse the account far that year. 
In six months, or 184 days, the Doctor travelled 87 IS miles; 
a distance considerably exceeding the length, of the earth's 
diameter. But it appears from *pis bill that ha travelled 
from London to Glasgow, being 403 miles direct, which 
he might have accomplished in two days by tnrniUng 
day and night ; while, in returning to London, he seems 
to have started from Dumfries, distant 332 miles, which 
he could scarcely have performed in less than two day*. 
This reduces the time employed on the actual business of 
the survey to 180 days, and the number of miles said to 
have been travelled on it to 7978 ; which, divided by 180, 
gives an average rate of daily travelling of from forty- 
four to forty-five miles. But, supposing that the Doctor 
was Christian enough to rest on the Sundays, the num- 
ber of days employed on the survey would he farther 
reduced to 155, and the average rate of travelling in- 
creased to from fifty-one to fifty-two miles a-day. Now, 
one of two things must be true : Either this statement 
is false, and by consequence knavish ,- or, if the Doctor 
really travelled the distances for which he charges in his 
bill, it is physically impossible that he could have made any 
survey at all t But, from the nature of his employment, 
no less than from that of the country which he was sent 
out to survey, the Doctor could not in general follow the 
direction of roads, where such existed, nor travel along 
roads, where none existed at all. His course lay through 
mountainous tracts, along the courses of rivers, in every 
direction, in short, except that pursued by ordinary tra- 
vellers ; and, accordingly, he himself says, " I never 
remain more than one night at any place, and never can 
teU in what direction I shall go, where the oxoloot, and 
not towns, are my guide .'" Will it be believed, then, that, 
travelling in this manner, through the wildest and most 
desolate tracts of the Highlands of Scotland, following 
the direction which the geology, and not towns, pointed 
out, Dr Macculloch could have compassed at the rate of 
fro™ fifty-o** to fifty-two miles a-day for 155 days con- 
secutively ? There is not a man living possessed of the 
physical strength requisite for the performance of such a 
task, even although he had had nothing else to do than 
to travel continuously and without intermission. But 
the Doctor's " duty being to examine the surface and inte- 
rior of the earth, observe quarries, descend into mines, and 
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bt IXTRMIBLY PARTICULAR IK HIS SflNKRA LOGICAL EXQCt- 

aias ;" and this examination requiring as an indispensable 
condition that he should be continually occupied In clam- 
bering among recks, precipices, mountains, and ravines, 
which could only he traversed on foot; the thing becomes 
doubly impossible) and the fraud more obvious and 
glaring. 4 

These things were brought under the consideration of 
Dousterswivel, who was in consequence called on to ex- 
plain ; and this is what the learned Thebau says for him- 
self : — " This kind of surrey, though scientific, does not 
require any thing demanding rest or delay ; on the con- 
trary, the more ground that cm he traversed, the /aster it 
if done. It consists, in the eighty in contact, or near at 
hand of so much ground ; geological knowledge and expe- 
rience, learning to determine tracks of rock by single 
masses, analysis and inference, and the physiognomy of the 
ground. I was desired originally to execute it with as 
much sp etl as possible, and this has also been suggested 
or urged since, more than once, Impliedly or otherwise ; 
so that I considered myself as especially meeting the 
wishes of my lords In the rapidity which your letter 
notes). Hence a steady and ardent pupiuit, seldom lea- 
ving an hour*s rest is a day of entirk daylight [that is, 
in the whole twenty-four hours !] or even a single Sun- 
day for months, the Doctor feels the want of the Sundays, 
in order to bring his charge within the outskirts of possi- 
bility, and, accordingly, with the tIrw of propping up 
his honesty, he writes himself down a Sabbath-breaker ;] 
and my lords will understand, that as the ground must 
be trammed at hand, and not at a dlstntice, as in geogra- 
phical surreylug, certain miles must be ' travelled,' that 
the work may be so too. The work Is in itself, an act 
of travelling, of space [an ' act of space !'] of distance, [an 
' act of distance *] and trcry mile is so much of the sur- 
vey /** Doctor Maecolloch is, beyond all donbt, the Flying 
Jack of Mineralogy ; but the poor man mnst have been re- 
duced to a wofoi state, indeed, when he was obliged to resort 
to such nonsense as that of which we have now given a sam- 
ple. A defence like this, however, was the only one which 
the case admitted of ; and although it was voted " satis- 
factory" by the wise men of the Treasury, it must deepen 
the damnation of him who made it, in the eyes of all 
other men. On the subject of distances travelled by water, 
the Doctor h equally explicit and still more ingenious, 
" While under the ordnance," says he, " which I made 
my rule, as ordered, [who ordered him ? there Is no evi- 
dence of any such order,] I never made any charges for 
this survey when I travelled in ships, and as very much 
of the early ones were nautical, my expenditure from my 
own means were very considerable. In the bills now under 
review, it will be perceived, accordingly, that the ship 
iourncy has an O, zero against it — Hereafter 1 will make 
the distinction more apparent." Very good. But the 
question, Doctor, is about boats, not ships ; and you 
have not yet said one word in answer to the charge that, 
while you charge for boats under a separate head, you at 
the same time include all distances travelled by water in 
your general " account of miles travelled on the Mineral- 
ogical Surrey of Scotland." Answer this, if you please, 
and answer it directly . Have you or have you not 
charged the distances travelled by water /trice over 9 We 
may add, that the smaller items of the Doctor's bills are 
precisely of the same character, and constructed upon the 
same principle as the larger. 

But the cardinal point of the case is, that the man has 
done nothing, literally nothing lor the money. He has 
already received nearly L.60U0, and he has an unsatisfied 
dalm for L. 1 500 more ; yet, up to this blessed hoar, he has 
not given In a single report, nor, In fact, made any return 

• Qnerien hnf tin- Prinh-r't Jh>oit. — Is u»t Atiiolk brwr prvnu'rally 
'apposed tn fsrilhatc 1r»v<«IUnir in tlie Hlghlaudt * Muy not Dr 
MaceuLloch have mdnlcml in that pleasant riatkrum while playing 
it Flying Jack among the Northern Moors ? Or, at all events, 
may a* not have treated himself to a little of the mixture when 
preparing his accounts for the Treasury ? 



of any kind or description whatever. That he has been 
repeatedly urged to do so, we admit ; — that he has as 
often promised compliance, his own printed correspond- 
ence proves ; — that he has not fulfilled any of his pro- 
mises is undeniably certain. Since he was first sent to 
Scotland at the public charge, he has found time to write 
two large works on the Highlands and Islands for his 
own benefit, besides a volume on the scenery of Dunkeld 
and Blair Athole for the special delectation of a noble 
duke, his patron; but he has not yet found time to 
make any return to the public for the large sums he has 
been permitted to draw ; and our firm conviction is, that 
he has exhausted in his own publications all the infor- 
mation — such as it is — which he has been enabled to 
pick up in the course of his employment at the public 
expense. We say, therefore, firstly, that the circumstance 
of his being permitted to draw snch sums, upon such 
pretences as we have described, shows a gross and culpable 
disregard of the public interest, upon*the part of those 
who authorized him to do. so; and, secondly, that not 
having made any return, nor given any equivalent for 
the suras drawn by him, he ought to be instantly called 
upon to disgorge. The man is rich ; prick him and he 
will bleed. He has heaped up wealth, not knowing to 
whom it shall appertain ; is he on that account to be in- 
dulged with large sums of the public money, or allowed to 
commit spulzie on the national purse, because the Treasury 
gives itself no concern about the matter ? We demand 
restitutio in integrum, and the appropriation of the money 
to some honest and beneficial purpose. Complaints have 
often been made against the government of this country, as 
niggardly and illiberal, and as indisposed to do any thing 
for the encouragement of science. The fact is, however, 
that more is given for this ostensible purpose by the 
government of Great Britain than by that of France, 
which has been so often contrasted with it ; but the 
mischief is, that oar rulers know not koto to give, or to 
whom to give, and seem to think that they encourage 
science when they merely open the strings of the public 
purse ; whilst, in the neighbouring country, the various 
funds appropriated to this most laudable object are hus- 
banded with core, and dispensed with judgment and dis- 
cretion. The example is worthy of imitation ; nay, we 
hesitate not to affirm that the time is come when it must 
be followed. The halcyon days of fat jobs and profitable 
abuses have gone by ; and in the present temper of the 
world, it won't do to quarter on the public under false 
pretences, even the led-captains of noble dukes, and the 
tuners of pianofortes to termagant duchesses. The time 
is out of joint for corruption of all kinds ; the cry of the 
people is, — Let every jobber and trafficker in abuse be 
anathema maranathn. There is nothing for it, therefore, 
in such cases as this, but restitution ; so, honest, honest 
Dousterswivel, down with your dost ! 

J. B. 



TRB FLOWER-GATHERER. 

No. I. 

Tmox is certainly a degree of affectation in calling 
poetry a Rower-garden ; and, what is still worse, the idea 
has not even novelty to recommend iL Nevertheless, it 
suits our purpose, and therefore we make use of it. 
There is some courage shown, in these days of desperate 
originality, when a man ventures to do or say what others 
have done or said before him. 

Poetry, then, in virtue of our editorial will, is, and 
shall be a flower-garden ; out of the which (at least out 
of all its beds save England) we shall from time to time 
cull sweet nosegays, for the refreshment and edification 
of our readers. Sometimes we shall bind them together 
with the thread of a few remarks — (this metaphor beats 
out like gold-leaf)— sometimes we shall offer them un- 
attended by note or comment— just at suits (with all 
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deference to our readers we speak it) our inclination and 
our convenience. 

We see now what has made us to-day so* iqtwontedly 
metaphorical and flowery : our first offering is from the 
Persian. The spirit of Hafiz has descended upon us. 
We fear this is more than we can say for our friend the 
translator. His versification has a most un- Oriental 
rumbling sound. He has preserved, however, the imagery 
and the moral ; and the latter, if not very correct, is at 
least very pleasant. 

FROM THE PERSIAN. 

A dark deep ocean sweepeth on 

Our earth, and lives within its zone; 

Billows upon billows roll, 

Clouds on clouds from pole to pole, 

Darker seems the future's scroll. 

Now the present hour divine. 
Mortal, seize — 'tis thine— 'tis thine ! 

Lo ! from Calpe's summits proud, 

Soars the anka through the cloud ; 

Every mote sinks in the air 

As he mounts to heaven's own portal ; 

And man cries, — " he is immortal ! 

Whither fled he,— tell me where ?" 
Now the present hour divine, 
Mortal, seize— 'tis thine—'tis thine ! 

Like day now shines thy forehead fair, 

Like the night thy flowing hair, 

Thy lips Aurora's bloom oatvie ; 

Day and night, and morning sky, 

Though the fairest, onward fly. 

Now the present hour divine, 
Mortal, seize — 'tis thine, 'tis thine ! 

Our next breathes the melancholy grandeur of Spanish 
romance. It contrasts finely with the thoughtless gaiety 
of the former. We stand between them, like Garrick, in 
Sir Joshua's picture, between tragedy and comedy ; albeit, 
we trust, with less of the " I was the boy for bewitching 
them" expression in our eyes. 

TUB STARS. 

Calderon. 

Those lamps of fire, those gems, whose lightnings shine 
Through the dark depths of purple gloom intense, 
Die in the Unapparent; when, divine,' 
The sunlight's splendours morning rays dispense. 
They are nocturnal flowers, that gleam afar- 
Ephemeral is their beauty as their hours ; 
For if but lasts a day the age of flowers, 
A night is all the lifetime of the star. 
And from their spring, so fair and fugitive, 
Our weal or woe may we by turns imply 
Recorded, though the sun should die or live* 
On what duration then shall man rely ? 
Or what sad change shall mortal not receive 
From stars, that every night are born and die ? 

We conclude the florilegium of this day with a short 
poenf from the Romaic ; and, as the reader has heard 
enough of the Greeks in our review of Keppel, we will 
not add another word here. 

IOT1S DYING. 
QANATOZ TOY IHTH. 

Prom the Romaic. 

1 arise from dreams of night ere the stars their farewell 

take, 
And I bathe me in the waters of the pure and limpid 

lake; 
I hear the pines that murmur, I hear the oak-trees 

groan, 
And the KJeptba weep in their citAdeU»their captain they 
bemoan : 



" O rise, O rise, Iotis ! — sleep not now that slumber deep, 
For thy foes they all surround us, raging on thy band 

they leap." 
Ah ! what unto my children, my poor heroes, shall I 

say? 
Mortal is my wound and deep the ballj — lift up my head, 

I pray; 
O place me on my seat, and bring in haste the purple 

wine, 
That I may drink, and then forget, once more, that I 

recline; 
And sing all sad and mournful songs— O would that 

now I stood 
Upon the lofty mountain's top, or the dark and sombre 

wood, 
Where feed the flocks divided from the goatherd's neigh- 
bourhood! 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 

EDINBURGH. 

ROTAL SOCIETY. 

Monday, Mk April 
Professor Hope in the Chair. 

Present,^— Professors Russell, Wallace, Hope, Graham, 
Christian; Sir G. BaUingall; Sir H. Jardine; Drs 
Abercrombie, Maclagau, Gregory, Borthwiek; Messrs 
Kobison, Allan, Witham, Wishart, Jardine, Ndll, &c 

The first paper read was by Mr Witham. It contained 
an account of the further exposure and appearance of the 
fossil tree, discovered in November last at Craigleith quarry ; 
and was offered as a sequel to Mr Witham^ communication 
laid before the Society at a former meeting. The essayist 
stated that several radicles bad been disclosed, apparently 
broken off abruptly, which, with other appearances, war- 
ranted the conclusion that the tree had been carried along 
by a current of sand and water, and left in its present posi- 
tion as the strata consolidated. Mr Witham stated that s 
branch had been found in auother part of the quarry, show- 
ing, when sliced, concentric rings, and a very largo pith. 
Adverting to the tree lately discovered in a fossil state in 
the Marquis of Lothian's coalfield at Dalkeith, (of which 
we last week gave some account, ) he stited, that it evidently 
belonged to the division of vascular cryptogainks, whilst 
the Craigleith fossils were of the order of gymnostomoos 
phanerogamics. 

A paper was then read by J. D. Forbes, Esq., F.R.S.E., 
on the Horary Oscillations of the Barometer near Edin- 
burgh, deduced from 4415 observations made in the yean 
1827-30, with remarks on the present state of knowledge 
connected with this phenomenon. Mr Forbea's paper was 
written in a scientific and liberal spirit, but too minute in 
its details to admit of our offering any satisfactory abridge- 
ment. 



EDINBURGH DRAMA. 

" The host laid schemes of mice and men, 
Gang aft ajee." 

And so hath it fared with us. We had said to ourselves, 
that not one of Young's performances should escape us. 
But circumstances have shortened, on more than one 
evening, the duration of our visit to the theatre. We have 
been able to gain only flying glances of his Benedict, and 
his Lord Townly — his Macbeth we saw throughout. In 
the first-mentioned character — at least in what part ef it 
we saw — he was most admirable. He was beautifully 
supported by Miss Jarman's Beatrice, and that threw 
life and mettle into his retorts. His Macbeth is the only 
Macbeth on the stage. Kean's wants unity— •KemMe's 
wants depth— Macready's l» a cross-breed between Keen 
and Kemble, and, like all mulattoes, not extremely 
able — VandenhofF's is lubberly — Young's is indeed 
betJu At his first meeting with the witches, we see that 
their poisonous insinuation has at once corrupted bis 
blood. His interview with Duncan was bland and coor- 
tier-llke. In the scene where his wife steels him to the 
enterprise, he made us feel that he had indeed no afsV to 
pricXhin\o.D,but 
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" Vaulting ambition, which, o'crleap* itself, 
And fall* on the other aid*." 
Ill* energy returned to him only when, stung by the 
lady'* taunts, he turned round upon her — 
" I dan do all that may become a man, 
Who dare* do more la none." 
latlM MM* of the mauler, hia ■ teal thy exit into DMaeax'n 
chamber oppressed u) with a sense of terror. In hit In- 
terview with the men he hires to murder Banquo, he 
wa. ilremsed In robe* of royal state, and you felt that the 
diadem which circled hia brow, had communicated to him 
that regal feeling which inspires a more sustained de- 
portment. The manner in which he rewired In tell L- 
genee of the queen's death was beautiful, and the tones 
In which ha uttered 

" She ehould have died hereafter," 
were Indeed thoae of one who feels himself alone In the 
world. And in all these changes wo were never allowed 
to forget that they are moods of the mind of the same 
person. Macbeth was throughout the wayward and 
mystical metaphysician, yielding to Impulse and delusion, 
and framing sophisms to reconcile himself to his actions, 
yet outwardly, the sinewy soldier and wary statesman. 

We ham left ourselves some brief apace wherein to 
advert to •» permanent troops. We were much disap- 
pointed Id Mhtt Jarmnn'a Ophelia, but aha haa redeemed 
herself nobly' since. Violanlt Is one of those characters 
In which she Is peculiarly happy. Of her Rosalind wa 
taw too little to entitle us to sit in judgment upon it. 
Her Beatrice was playfully spiteful as the original, but 
with a richness of feeling swimming In her eyes, which 
at once softened and enhanced her nit. " Disdain and 
•corn rode sparkling tn her eyes," and yet how prettily 
and tenderly she stooped to the Inn! Her Mrs Beverley 
waa a powerful piece of acting. And in Lady Tomaly 
she waa enough to make one forswear marriage. Such 
■ wile would be the very devil — like evil habits, she 
would nestle more closely in our heart the more we felt 
convinced the was destroying our repose. 

Mrs Stanley la a useful and clever actress, but if she 
baa any sense she will never attempt Ltufy Macbeth 
again. Her mawkish and puling performance almost 
Dautraliied Young. 

We have long wished to speak seriously with Brindal, 
and wa are happy that we are able to do so at a time 
when he haa been making himself particularly agreeable. 
Hia Leictnn was a spirited piece of acting; hit Laerttt, I 
Cb**J Basnet, Don Pedro, Frederick, all extremely cre- 
ditable. He has spirit and intelligence; what he want* 
— at least what he appears tn want — Is sentiment. In 
general, when he wishes to look tender, he screws hia 
face Into a shape which Is any thing but engaging; and 
we still remember bow, in the " Youthful Queen," in. 
stead of leaving hit monarch* presence with the subdued 
air of respectful sympathy which became a gentleman, 
lie all but shook his Hst In her face. Hia motions are 
frequently abrupt and ungraceful, and hit attitudes eon- i 
ray an Ida* of pertnees. We mean wheu he tucks his 
band beneath hia coat-tails, cocks his ebb, and gladgca 
with hia bright wicked eyes, Ilka a cock-sparrow. We 
tall but freely of these matter. ; for we should be sorry 
to are an actor of real cleremeaa and energy lost for want 
•f knowing that ho occasionally gives offence. We ra- 
Monnend Mr Brindal to the manager's special attention — 
be haa good stuff In blm. 

Who next ? Oh, true ! Wa laid It down as a prin- 
ciple In our first article, that a positively bad author 
ongbt, for humanity's sake, to be put out of pain aa aeon 
aa possible. We beg leave to do that favour to Mr Wll. 
Una. He is a bad actor in grain, and, what is worse, he 
p rid es himself In bis defects, and obtrudes them on our 
laatWsi He brings to our recollection, alternately, an 
aw k w ard automaton, and the sign of the Saracen's Head. 
Ajjum. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THK DYING DAUGHTER. 

By D. Mac AtiUl. 
Moral*, dear mother, leave me not alone : 
A little longer let my fond eyes gaze 
With rapture into thine. Oh ! let the tone 
Of thy loved voice, soothe, as In bygone days, 
My yearning heart, and lull it Into peace, 
Till all my struggling* and deep throbbing! cease. 
One smile will bring, to my tad memory back, 
Peat Joy*, from the cold hoary wings of time ; 
And to my longing eyes, as on a beaten track, 
Shall rite the glad scenes of my own bright clime — 
The lake far stretching In the pale moonbeam, 
The bill, the waving wood, and rushing stream. 
The deep glens winding far amid the hills, 
The moss-wreathed atone, harebell, and wild bird's son) 
The glad fish springing "mid the glancing rills, 
The magic calm of even, that stira among 
The fresh green leave*, where reals the weary tun, 
To cool hia brow when hie Heat race la run. 
Weep, weep not thue my mother— sob not so ; 
But when the band of death la on my brow, 
Talk thou of those bright day. when, long ago. 
Like some swift bird I wander'd. Even now 
The past cornea o'er me, like the perfumed breath 
Of summer flowers, borne o'er our purple heath. 
Away among the hills there Is a grave — 
The white gran now weeps o'er it, and the wind 
Ripple* the stream, that carelessly may lave 
The few wild buds the storm hath left behind ; 
Yet will the breath of spring restore anew 
The stream it* calmness, and the flowers their hue. 
There rests my titter, and the birch-tree* weave 
A hatchment o'er her ; often hare we wept, 
When we together, some long tunny eve, 
Have sat, and pluck'd the envious weeds which crept 
Around her tomb. Oh ! ie not that spot fair ? 
When I am free, mother, I would sleep there. 
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Saturday.— A new mouthly periodical hat boon started at (ibis, 
gow, " The Literary Miixonm.*' There Ik talent in it— ami, what 
is moro, there U sufficient available talent, and an extensive 
enough population in that city, to snpport such a publication if 
rightly managed. Look to that promising work tho Aberdeen 
Magazine. We are doubtful, however, whether the. conductors 
of the Lite wry Museum nee their way clearly— but shall wait the 
appearance of another number before we decide.— A number of 
pamphlet* uncut railway* lie before us, upon which we, in tho 
language of the Court of Session, propose to make avizandum. 

ANditvr Annm.s op Ibrland— Mr John |D' Alton, the erudite 
author of an essay on " The. Ancient History and Antiquities of 
Ireland," published in the sixteenth volume of the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy, road at a meeting of that body, held on 
the »>ith of February, a paper iu which he enforced powerfully the 
necessity of publishing the. ancient annul* of Ireland. We have 
voluminous* collection* of the ancient hiitory of almost every Eu- 
ropean nation — Scriptores Anglic, Oormani:?, Gallior, Itulicl— 
nay, even the scanty relic.- of Scottish history have boon pub. 
lishod— while the Iri>h chrouiclcs still remain iu manuscript. This 
fact ha* naturally given rl*e to a suspicion, that the works thu> 
withheld from the public mint have little innato worth. It I« lui- 
jwssible, however, to glance at the catalogue of IrUh MSN. at 
Stowe, and the portions of Irish annaU publi*h<»d at the Bucking- 
ham pros*, without feeling that this doubt is destitute, of founda- 
tion. The catalogues of the Irish MSS. in the British Museum, in 
the repositories of Oxford, iu tho Library of Lambeth, in the 
Tower of I/ondou, und in various other places, give additional 
reason to anticipate many valuublo contribution* to the early his. 
tory of Ireland. The content* of these collections are chiefly li vet 
of the Kiuirs of Ireland, and annals of the different Kingdoms- 
lives of Saints — and collect io lis of the Brihou I/nwa. Of the pub. 
lishod Annals, no loss an authority than Sir Jiunos Macintosh has 
Raid,—" The Irish nation, though they are robbed of many of 
their legends by this authentic publication, are yet enabled by it 
to boast that they possess genuine history several centuries more 
aucieut than any other European nation pit^esses in its present 
spoken language ; they have exchanged their legendary antiquity 
for historical fame." For onr own part, we look forward to the 
publication of these documents as the only source whence we ran 
derive any information respecting the laws, customs, and charac- 
ter of a Celtic nation. The nice was borne down in Gaul and in 
Spain before it had attained to Mich a stage of civilisation an to 
be able to commit its own language to enduring record** — our 
Scottish Celt* have ever been a broken Iwdy, without political 
union, and without literature — Ireland alone can furnish us with 
annul* of a Celtic nation, expressing its feelings in its own thoughts 
and language. Mr D' Alton states that the funds of the Irish Aca- 
demy are inadequate to the execution of such a project— that those 
of tint University are locked up from such an application — and 
supiroct- an application to the throne. We are averse to the alter, 
native, a* likely to begot jobbing and nycophancy — two plagues 
from which Ireland has already suffered more than enough. Per- 
haps the mo«t advisable plan would lie a Parliamentary commis. 
ftion to give to the world all records of a public character — and an 
association of gentlemen of fortune and literary eminence, like 
our Baunatyue or Maitland Clubs, to publish such private and 
curious documents as throw light upon manners and literature. 

Abt and Artists.— An association of young artist*, consisting 
at present often members, has been constituted in Loudon. Their 
object is, with a view to hnprovemeut in the higher departments 
of art, to meet three times a- Week, for the purpose of copying 
from living models, single or in group**. — The exhibition of Hay. 
den's Napoleon opened on Easter Monday. We are sorry to 
observe a man of (renins stooping to such a mode of attracting 
visitor*, as to announce that a study of Napoleon'* " real hat" will 
he exhibited.— Mucdonald's works are undergoing the ordeal of 
lA>ndoii criticism. Hitherto it has been—with one single excep- 
tion— generous and hornet ; sometimes with a greater, Munetiines 
with a le»s tendency towards fault-finding, but always such as 
Macdoitald's genius deserves, and the affection of his friends could 
wfch.— -L.K.L. has put forth sonic verses in the literary <»aictte, 
purporting to be the prayer of Macdonald's Supplicating Nymph. 
They do not strike us as being worthy either of the author's genius, 
or the work which has suggested them.— The general meeting of 
the contributors to the *' Artist's Benevolent Fuud, ,, wa» held at 
Freemasons' Hall, the i!Mh ultimo. The number of associated 
artists i-aisL The fund, which is maintained by subscriptions 
and donation* of patrons of tho flue arts, is devoted to the exclu- 
sive relief of the widows and orphans of members. For themselves, 
the acsoolated artists have otahli-dicd au annuity fund, from 
which they receive, for a small annual contribution, substantial 
relief on any occasion when they may bo prevented from pursuing 
their occupation. The anniversary festival takes place on the 7th 
of May, and the Duke of Wellington has consented to preside. 

Chit-chat mom Glasgow.— WV have our rece&a from Politics 

mad Pleasure, at thin season, as vreU as Parliament j and take the 

infrral of JeUvro to reran* onr hmnolem fotrip.~Oar ktttt 



festivities have »»oon the Highland Ball, and a bumper-benefit tor 
the Infirmary. The former was as »upcrb u* tartau and tart let » 
could make it— but exclusive as Almack V— and »torie» of manteu- 
vres to obtain tickets are at present the *tu/i(e-t»M talk. The lat. 
tor was spiritedly got up, under the au-puvs of the worthy trea- 
surer to the Institution.— We roust not omit a charity salo oi 
fancy works for our rity mbwikui, nor the clever catalogue .it ii- 
wares in verse, by a talented lady of this city.— Our gaieties are 
nut, however, quite at u close. We are promised a farewell 
vioit from Ynuiewiei,— who w;h Mich a favourite here la 
the halcyon time* of the gent lemon's Subscription Concerts 
He brings hU daughter with him; ami will find, we doubt 
not, that ftla»gow can appreciate his worth and talents.— Our 
illumination was both quieter and more splendid than yours, 
as may be guessed by the magniloquent description in the ballad 
I send you. The report, that one of our worthy Editor* had beeu 
burnt in effigy, was all a joke. In spite of his obstinate but 
honest prejudices, no man is more popular— even with the crowd, 
who still cherish an affectionate remembrance of him as their 
volunteer colonel. [The last piece of intelligence ha* given u> 
nnfeigned satisfaction. It would have been a painful thought to 
us that our beloved Glaswegian* could, in their political animosj. 
ties, have foi gotten the genuine worth of one of thu most witty 
and friendly fat men in Scotland. Marry, if they will be burning 
their editors in effigy, there is one whom we would rifht gladly 
recommend to their tender mercies A certain malevolent spirit, 
who goo about pryi ,ur » pnkiiuf, and intermeddling every where. 
For the benefit of those who may he haunted by this incobos, or 
succiibus, we may Mate that a -pell has been discovered which 
effectually drives him away. Pronounce, hut thft mama of 9r 
Walter Scott, and he Immediately disappear*, leaving behind aim 
sundry odours, lo>s agreeable than strong. This plan wssj tried 
with success at a late public dinner which Hobgoblin threatened 
to disturb with hi* presence.— Subjoined are a few stanza* frosa 
the ballad alluded to by our correspondent. The concluding verse L-, 
indeed, n* he emphatically terms it, " delicious. ••— E. L. J. 3 

TIIK ORANP 1LLIMI NATION. 

" 'Twa<- on the twenty-eight of March, 

It being pleasant- weather, 
In (iluftgow town a great concourse 

Of people met together; 
The Lord Pro\o*t'and Magistrates, 

'Two* bv their approbation, 
That on that night thev were to hold 

The (irand llluininafion. 
* * * * 

" In Glasgow city on that night, 

Large bonfire'* thev were biasing. 
While number*- at the brilliant sight, 

With rupture* they were gazing. 
Although that this most pleasant scene 

Wa» of a short duration, 
Kverv one there ploa>cd had been. 

With the Illumination. 
• * * * 

" Now join with me iu one accord, 

Before 1 end mv ditty, 
Ami toast a health, unto the Lord 

Provo.it of Glasgow City; 
And to the Magistrates also, 

Long mav thev fill their station. 
The llefon'u Bill has got through 

That cau-ed the Illumination. 

'* Now for to mi»s bravo Captain Graham, 

Would really 1m> a pity. 
Who does command the Policemen 

Belonging to this city ; 
And likewise all those gentlemen 

Who I* for information, 
We'll toast, and thou I'll drop my pen, 

To the next Illumination." 



Heal Gnuip.—Tlw Easter raelo-drama at Covent-Garden i« 
" Neiicha v s Cave, or the South Sea Mutineers," and Is 
on Bvrou'4 poem of " 'Ilie Island." — Spohr's Asor sad 



Theatrical 
entitled " 

founded . . 

Zeinlra has been brought out at the same theatre. The stsry ef 
this opera i* onr " Beauty and the Beast."— At Drury-Lane a tab 
of eiit-liautment has been produced— by name " The tee- Witch; or 
the Froten Hand." In opposition to Sixihr, Mozart's M Zaober- 
floUi" is to be aiveu.— The Adelphi aud Olympic have dosed star 
deservedly succcsNful seasons.— At Liverpool, MooroS Fire-wor- 
ship por» has been wrought up for the stage. The la»t S4«ne pre- 
sents, (ucoording to Uu? pritgramme; " Hie Gheuer't glen aud 
secret pass, with cluing of trees and rocks, by moonlight,, rfAtc* 
I* tntami drxfrui/ctf h'tfin." WhethiT the mtmntight or the rocks 
sinter this fate we know not.— Young appears to-hight in Hamlet 
for his benefit. The Edinburgh theatre will close lor the season 
on the 4th of June. 

Weekly List of Performances. 
April ^ — 0. 

Sat. Am Yon Like it, * The KtMer'i Wife. 

Mox. Marhtth, t( The Thru HuurUUirkx. 

Ti'Ki. Hamlet, Jfr Perfection. 

Wed. The Prarvk'd llutbaud, if ' Tuvu/tl PvzzU « f«jufcf*r, 

Tnuu. Macbeth, % Paul and Virginia^ 

Vu. Tfcs Onmcttsr, % Th« B««.Hii«. 
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THE DVSOEQS OF 




mfuaiou of us Kid M, of oe aud u 
of Byron : 

« Thtre are erven pillar* of Gothto mold. 
In Chlllon'a dungeon* deep and old. 
There an Kvrn eolnmin, mi»y and grey, 
Dim with a dull, imprison'd my, 

IU way, 



And tl 



High ll 



and the < 



Wi are inclined to belli-re that our mini will think 
thl* view af Botitilmrd's prtaon no unacceptable addition 
u tba literary content* of to-day * Jvorael ; and yet we 
are firmly tmtinnl that It will be tba innocent Mh of 
till* Number* being mora cat up than any that haa yet 
appeared, Not, indeed, hy critic* — "corbies dlntia pick 
oerl eorbiaa' sen," except when aometblng la to be gained 
by It, therefore wr have little fear of our brrthran. Our 
<— far impends from the InduMriona and Indefatigable 
manufacturer* of *enip-booke. These iniuei will acaroely 
give their papna time to prruae the Journal before they 
nmhatfc* their bright and glittering Kiaeora. 

We have always entertained aa great a hatred of acrap- 
Vnahe aa b eempetlhle with contempt. They are ugly to 
leek upon, — leave* of tuarae blue tea-paper, all pla*trred 
ever wHb scrap* of coarse, dirty paper, auch aa the worat 
country journal* are printed upon, Impressed with haek- 
a)eyed Jee Miller*, namby-pamby and vulgar verse*, and 
teealpta far obilblalua | and, lnterapersed with these, rude, 
fatal*** prints, bedaubed with gamboge and Fruealan 
Hoe. They stand in the aame relation to albuma that 
the penny picture*, which uwd to be our delight and 
aatoea at aabeal, do In an engraving by Burnet or Stewart 
And to think that aey portion of the Edinburgh Literary 
Jaarraei should eeme to ouch a vault of all the Capulet* ! 
. Set tale la not all. Our mutilator, will no doubt in- 
acrCsa baavaath tbla cat, In a legible, sprawling hand— full 
of thaea angle* and etrulgbl lines which ladle* now affect. 



a The woeaLeot which a 



have prefixed to this article ii i 



■rettr accurate eopv, upon a reduced Kale, of one whl 
Boas act atram «e baa April /kmniAu of sis - Vaar Book.' 
hare aaeeMaead to pieteBt It to onr readers, xwrlloni 
•f the *t*nl lateral ettaobntf to the aahject, ulromndp... „ 
II ii to teen***** oetlonaf tha*i*auea of the llluatratlona of 
tta aaeat aaraaaot work of aeoianaV wa bar* met with. Mr 
Haw* aa* mo eonie-oa Halm* upon public palrnnaa*. Hu work Is 
eliaaal, awyltur, and hartrnrti remand he Unar*' ** - ''— 



a, atrafrtlnf aiaarallr agsbnt dli 



Of the thick 

Creeping o'er tbe floor no damp, 

Like a mai~.Ha meteor lamp i 

And In rach pillar there la a ring, 

And in each ring there la a chain," etc, &c &c. 



book before all their viaitors, aud ait with their 
■k on their lap*, looking demurely, and waiting 
for applauae. 

Nuw we, for our porta, bring atunewhat older than wa 
three daya trbea the glance of a dark eye paaaej 
with ua for sentiment, or a art of white teeth behind ruby 
lip. for wit. cannot are any merit in tbla. It laUuctbat 
there are pillar*, ring*, and chaina In ibe description, ami 
pillar*, linga, and chaina in tbe print.— 1>ut it ia never*- 
thelee* true, that the dungeon, aa it really exist*, ii utter. 
ly unlike the description of the poet. The living gloom 
which hi* powerful description makea ua feel, la not there, 
Feraon* who eould quote thran linea aa ipplioafale, belong 
to a very numeroua and toulng dun. They have no 
feeling fur the beauties of externa! nature, but (bay have 
an ear for the melody of versili cation, and a aeteullve 
memory, and they are continually tickling their aenae of 
hearing and their vanity, by letting off long quotation* of 
poetry, the only connexion between which and the omulon 
which suggest* them, la the casual coincidence of soma 
word. Such people will spout, with their moat emphatic 
mouotony, 

" Aa when the moon, refulgent lamp," So, 
In the deep hiuh and myaterioua glimmering of a mm. 
mer'a mounlight, when any person with the *oul of a 
cricket, would feel tbe Inanity of these sounding trorda. 

Independently of the co»<"omlii«il emptineaa shown by 
tneb unapt quotiitiuna, we have an innate aversion to all 
sentiment repressed through the medium of paste and 
aclHora. It la too mechanical and tawdry for our taste. 
But enough of this matter. 

" ChUlon ! thy prison !■ a holy place." 
Not, Indeed, because of Byron's poem ; for that haa 
little connexion with It, beyond what ia lent by the beau- 
tiful touches of deaerlplion in which the poet Indulge*, 
when his hero, after loug years of imprisonment, looks 
out upon the blue Rhone, tbe distant towns, tbe white 
•all*, and the email green isle 
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And on it there were young flowers growing, 
.« Of gentle breath and hue. 

The fish swam by the castle wall, 
* And tbcy seem'd joyous each and all ; 

The engle rode the rising blast, 

Methought he never flew so fast 

As then to me be seem'd to fly." 

Were it not for the localities, the Chillon of Byron has 
as little likeness to the Chillon of reality, as Monmouth 
to Macedon. The poet took the hint of a doegeon and a 
martyr to his faith from Chillon, but this was all. Both 
prison and prisoner are the creatures of his own imagina- 
tion. 

It Is Bonnirard who is the spirit of Chillon, and he Is as 
little like the sentimentalist of Byron's fancy as may writ 
he. Indeed, such a creature as the latter never existed save 
in the brain of a deeply-read, passionate, and Imaginative 
poet, too young to have an accurate perception of charac- 
ter. He is neither a robust and gigantic son of Uri, nor 
a sturdy burgher of Berne, nor an acute and fickle citi- 
zen of Geneva, He is an amplification of the story 
extant in our schoolbooks of the old Chinese, who, upon 
being liberated at the death of an Emperor, and find- 
ing all with whom be could claim kindred dead, begged 
to be shut up again ; and he is as inferior to our old 
friend in simple and intense pathos, as he is superior in 
imaginative sentiment. 

Bonnivard was a character of a different stamp — a 
scholar, and a man of the world. He was not one who 
adhered to a faith merely because it was bis father's— he 
burst the bonds of old superstition* — he stood up against 
the feudal tyrants of the day. He suffered a long and 
dreary imprisonment, but be did not come forth from it 
with a crippled heart and alienated understanding. He 
came forth as able and willing as ever to do battle for 
civil liberty and the reformed religion. Nor was he one 
of those who contend for liberty with a blind faith — 
sturdy souls, such as in all ages have striven to shake off 
oppression, merely because it sat uncomfortably heavy 
upon their shoulders— good and useful private soldiers 
in the armies of freedom. Bonnivard was one of those 
superior minds who love liberty much for itself, but more 
for the blessings it brings— increase of intellectual power 
and moral worth. And, accordingly, we find him, when 
aafely seated among his fellow-freemen of Geneva, under 
his own vine and bis own fig-tree, doing all in his power 
to promote science and pure tolerating Christianity. 

There is a touch of romance, too, in the adventures of 
Bonnivard. Of a noble and privileged family, early 
taught to feel the advantages of rank — for he was appoint- 
ed to the priory of St Victor at the early age of fourteen — 
he boldly espoused the cause of the republicans of Geneva, 
when their liberties were threatened by their bishop and 
the Duke of Savoy. For this he was cast into a dun- 
geon when no more than twenty-three, and detained a 
5risoner for two years. Afterwards, while crossing 
lount Jura, in 1530, he was encountered by robbers, 
who first plundered and then delivered him into the 
hands of his inveterate enemy the Duke of Savoy. He 
remained in the dungeon of Chillon till 1536, when he 
was delivered by the invading army of Berne. He was 
triumphantly received by the enfranchised Genevese, 
who adopted him as a citizen, presented him with a house, 
and allotted him a pension, his own estates having been 
confiscated. 

It is the memory of this champion of humanity that 
hallows the dungeons of Chillon, attracts us thither as 
pilgrims, or makes us rejoice in the possession of their 
counterfeit. There needs no material gloom to add to 
the horror with which we regard the walls which con- 
fined the generous, the brave, the devoted. Puling 
lamentations over the rending of human ties are an im- 
pertinence — they break in upon the intellectual majesty 
of his sufferings. We look upon the. traces which his 
steps have left iu the rocky floor, till wc can scarcely be- 



lieve that long ages have passed since he inhabited the 
cell. We see him seated at the foot of one of these pillars 
—not in teething darkness — but In the broad cold glare 
of day, which shows him more clearly how completely he 
is Isolated from all society. These are no common dun- 
geons. Tyranny hath lavished all her pomp upon them, 
as if to make them a temple wherein the victims to her 
pride might be worthily immolated. Yet does not the 
illustrious captive droop, or " 'bate one jot of heart." 
He thinks only of the cause for which he suffers, and 
the thought strengthens him. He sits proud and un- 
bending — an innocent Marius upon the ruins of dexpotissl, 
which he has overthrown by raising his soul above its 
petty malice. 

I low much more worthy of such a scene is Byron's 
Sonnet on, than his Prisoner of, Chillon ! 

" Eternal spirit of the chainless mind ! 

Brightest in dungeons, Liberty ! thou art, 

For there thy habitation is the heart — 
The heart which love of thee alone can hind ; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consign 'd — 

To fetter* and tho damp vault's day less gloom, 

Thslr country oaueuer* with their martyrdosn, 
Aud Freedom** frmo flnd» wings on every wind. 
Chillon ! thy prison )s a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar— for Hwas trod, 
Until his verv sUfa have left a trace 

Worn, as jf thy cold pavement wave a sod, 
fly Bonntvaj-4 1 — May none those marks eJfeos 1 

For they appeal fyoin tyranny to God." 
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The Characters of Theopkrastus ; ittustrattdlmPkmmth 
nomical Sketches. To which are subjoined f*mts ml the 
Individual Varieties of Human Nature, and General 
Remark*. {Being Vol XIV. of the Family Classical 
Library.) London. Printed by A. J. Valpy. 1831 1 

In the ancient world, Greece alone (perhaps we might 
even restrict the assertion to Athens) produced a body of 
ethical philosophy. The prophets, the teachers of the 
" chosen seed," restricted themselves to the occasional enun- 
ciation of moral axioms — deeply felt, comprehensive, em- 
bodied in glowing poetry ; tbey sought to establish no 
systematic digest of moral truth. Other Oriental nations 
wasted their time in twisting what moral precepts tbey 
elaborated into fantastic enigmas. The Romano bung 
festoons of beautiful illustration around the temple reared 
by the Greeks, but added neither to its compose nor its 
solidity. They traced out with greater accuracy seme 
minute fibres of the moral frame, but they took no com- 
manding view of its circumference, or the hearing of its 

parts. 

In Athens, however — a city against which it has pleased 
certain elegant scholars of the day to discharge all their 
narrow stock of small envenomed sarcasms— a s ucce ssion 
of philosophers laid broad and deep the foundations of a 
system of moral philosophy, — nay, carried the building to 
a height which has not, even to this day, been much over- 
topped. First came Socrates — the practical philosopher. 
Of the doctrines which he propounded, and the peculiar 
bent of his investigations, we know nothing directly. 
What accounts we have of them are contained In the* 
writings of his disciples, and more or lees tinged and' 
modified by their peculiar habits of thought. Aa far, 
however, as we can judge, he studied with an acute dis- 
cernment the characters of men, and the relations in which, 
human beings stand to each other and to the physical 
universe, in order to discover precepts for the regulation 
of their actions, by an adherence to which the sum of. 
happiness might be increased. He seems to have disre- 
garded mere speculative knowledge, to have pursued such 
enquiries alone as could be turned to a practical use*. . U 
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Wn can Mat Xenophon — and lb* simple, unambitious 
rtyleof hla work, renders him little obnoxious to suspicion 
— Socrates possessed ■ dnr Insight into the characters of 
man, and a delicate sense of the working* and tendencies 
of passion. In the didactic part of hi* labour*, he wag 
sesisted bjr an uncommon power or setting difficult ques- 
tions In B dear light, and ■ talent for dlacovering, and 
orbing to different Individuals, those motives moot calcu- 
lated to Influence them. He was a Utilitarian in a libe- 
ral acceptation of the word, for he respected tboae feeling* 
which the swtof modem philosophers who aflVct the title 
tao frequently disregard. He was niimiwnl at an ener- 
retle will, aa p a h la of «— trailing Ma emotions by hi. con- 
rWtJcos, thtts lending a moral sublimity to his character, 
east Increasing his Influence over the minds of men. 

His disciple Plato was endowed with a mind of loftier 
aspirations, more delicate sense of beauty, and wider 
(rasp of Intellect, but laaa power of practical application. 
Socrates not only formed his own character for all prac- 
tical purposes, be Bought to adapt himself to circum- 
stances, and to teach his secret to his feilow-dtlssns. 
Plate's mind was more turned Inward. He fait vividly 
Hm dignity and beaut* of the perfected human character, 
isvi sought to conform his own to bit glowing Idea, by 
tsrtfvatlng hla pawn* and capabilities to the uttermost. 
Ha felt the rejected nobility which the expansion of the 
intellect and Imagination casts upon the whole man. He 
•ought to perfect himself, not like Socrates, by subduing 
erery thought, wish, and action, to the mastery of a will 
tedded by fixed principles, but by ennobling every tend- 
ency of fats nature, and rendering It Incapable of III. In 
this proud and daring attempt— striving to communicate 
manethEng of the dirinlty to hla soul, by fixing hla gaxe 
upon its glories— to expand hla mind, by embracing the 
knowledge of universal nature— to strengthen himself 
against the aaasnlts of evil, by the conviction that the 
attainment of moral beauty Is the chief good — he was 
hat too apt to lose sight of the real state of human nature. 
Hence, his rules for the constitution of political society 
are frequently inept. Hence, Instead of mingling with 
the wsrtlngday world like his master, and seeking to 
caramnnkate truth to all, he preferred Insinuating his 
h eavenly temper and conceptions Into the feelings as well 
aa the mason of a few select disciples, in the course of a 
long and confidential Intercourse. He felt his place In 
rhe moral world. It was his to form tboae who were 
afterwards to stamp their own characters upon whole 
nations. Of him, even more truly than of Milton, may 
It be aald, 

" His ami was as a star, and dwelt apart : 
He bad a voice whose sound was like the am, 
Pore aa the naked heavens, majestic, free." 
To Urn succeeded Aristotle, without tha everyday 
practical wisdom of Socrates, and without the wrapt 
poetic grandeur and beauty or Plato, hut with a subtlety 
of aamrabanaion, and a grasp of Intellect, which has never 
been equalled. Socrates taught practical morality as far 
aa it regulates oar outward conduct to others. Plato 
taught practical morality aa far as It regulates the In. 
ward. nun. Aristotle did neither the one nor the other. 
Ha looked upon the whole matter as a great philosophi- 
cal prohiem, and he demonstrated it. The scholar of 
Seerotes who acta op to hie master's precepts, will be an 
agreeable and safe companion, but It Is possible that be 
may not command our lore. The scholar ef Plato may 
ha a dangerous friend, but not from predetermination, 
and ha will be the object of deep and reverential devotion. 
The scholar of Aristotle will indubitably know all about 
the matter, but It does not follow that he will be either 
trust- worthy or estimable. 

From this review It appears that tbeae three master- 
spirits succeeded In accumulating a great mam of mate- 
*tala tar am exhaustive system of ethics. Plato eluclda- 
ted.thoae principles of our nature which constitute the 
■oral mi. Socrates taught what ought to be hU d s . 



portment in society. Aristotle arranged the results of 
their Investigations In scientific form, and made a bold 
offer at a theory of morale. How much has since been 
added to what they hare achieved, we may enquire upon 
some other occasion. Our object in making this recapi- 
tulation at present, la to show the prograi 
science at the time Tbeophratttu comme 
as the only fair method of estimating the value of fats 

The original asms of this philosopher waa Tyrtamus. 
Ha waa horn In Lesbos, about 305 years before the Chris- 
tian era. He studied under Plato. At the recommenda- 
tion of Aristotle, he assumed the name of Euphrsstus, 
(the good speaker,) for which he substituted, at a later 
period that of Theophrastus, (the divine speaker.) He 
succeeded Aristotle In the Lyceum. Diogenes Laertlna 
enumerates tha titles of above two hundred t rentiers 
which he la aald to have composed. The work of which 
an able and elegant translation la now offered to the 
public, Is apparently only a fragment. He: thus describes 
its object In a prefatory epistle : 

" Ton know, my friend, that I have long born an atten- 
tive observer of human nature ; I am now In the ninety- 
ninth year of my age; and during the w 1- *' * — 

life I hare convened familiarly with n 



fitted for the task of describing those habitual peculiarities 
by which the manners of ertry one are distinguished. ' 
shall U -■*- - • 



11 therefore present to your vl 



-, In succession, the dc- 



Polyclea, to believe that a work of this kind may be benefi- 
cial to the succeeding generation, who, by consulting these 
patterns of good and of evil, may learn at anas to avoid 
what la base, and to assimilate their sentiments and their 
habit* to what is noble ; and thus become not unworthy of 



at of my observation! 



steps, and to judge of the ot 
. Omitting, then'- "~ 



a pursue throughout the work, 1 



Only thirty of the sketches which the author here pro 
mlaea have come down to us ; and these are all pictures 
of vicious characters. As they are the earliest, however, 
so are they among the happiest specimens of a much-ad- 
mired class of eeaaya— brief and felicitous sketches of 
character. The following will serve to show the stylo 
of Theophrastus : 

" Adulation is the base converse of an interior with one 
from whom he seeks some sordid advantage. The Adula- 
tor, walking with his patron, says, ' Mark you not how the 
eyes of all are turned towards you? There is not another 
man In the dty who attracts so much attention. It waa 
but yesterday that the estimation in which you are bdd 
waa publicly acknowledged In the portico : then were more 
than thirty persons sitting together ; and, in the course of 
conversation, It was enquired who merited to be called the 
most worthy citiien of the state ; when one and all agreed 
that you were tha man.' While he proceeds with discourse 
of this sort, ho employs himself in picking some particle of 
down from the great man's cloak; or, If a gust ol wind has 
lodged an atom of straw In his curls, he carefully remove* 
It ; and, smiling, adds, ' Sea, now, because these two days 
I have not been with you, your beard i* filled with grey 
baire ; and yet, to say truth, no man of your yean baa a 
bead of hair so black/ 

" When his patron is shoot to speak, the parasite imposes 
silence on all present; and be himself, while be listens, 
gives signals of applause ; and at every pause its claims, 
' Well aald! well said I* If the speaker is pleased to he 
facetious, he forces a grin ; or puts hla cloak to hla mouth, 
as if striving tosuppresas burstof laughter, r" 
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those whom, they may meet in a narrow way to give place, 
while hi* friend passe* on. He provides himself with 
apples and pears, which he presents to the children of the 
family in toe presence of the father ; and, kissing them, 
exclaims, * Worthy offspring of a noble stock !* 

" * The foot,' says the humble companion, when the great 
man would fit himself with a pair of shoes, — * the toot is of 
a.handsomer make than the pair you are trying.' He runs 
before his patron when he visits his friends, to give notice 
of his approach ; saying, ' He comes to thee :' then he re- 
turns with some such formality as, ' I have announced 
you/" 

From what has come down to us of Theophrastus, we 
can only regard him as one who, leaving the scientific 
department of the study of man where he found it, ap- 
plied himself to the prosecution of its natural history, 
^his is a branch of knowledge which has ever since been 
pursued In such a desultory way, that we are inclined to 
attribute a higher value, on account of their rarity, even 
to the inimitable delineations of this author. 

The translation now before us is (as we have already 
observed) ably executed, except in the titles of some of 
the sketches, which do not exactly correspond to the cha- 
racters contemplated by the author. The work is illus- 
trated by spirited engravings, and richly deserves the public 
patronage. 



Ornithological Biography ; or, an Account of the Habits 
of the Bird* of the United States of America ; accom- 
panied by Descriptions ofth'. objects represented in the 

" work entitled, the Birds of America, and inter*pers*d 
with Delineations of American Scenery and Manners. 
By John James Audubon. Royal 8vo. Pp. 512. 
Edinburgh: Adam Black. London: Longman and 
Co. 1831. 

This is the work of an enthusiast in his calling — of a 
true enthusiast, for the contagion of his feeling* extends 
to the reader. We sit with Mr Audubon, day after day, 
amid the fog, and the wind, and the rain, upon the bleak 
and barren rock, waiting for the approach of some un- 
known species of eagle, a transient glance of which has 
chained him to the spot. We track the deer, with patient 
assiduity, through the long and tangled herbage, over the 
mouldering stems of trees, and beneath the verdant canopy 
of the forest. We are not only, as he expresses himself 
in his introductory address, " brought into contact with 
an American woodsman,"-— we assume the character for 
the time. Never, since we read Robinson Crusoe, have 
we felt such a hankering to enact the part of any one 
whose adventures we were reading. 

Audubon is an American by birth. The productions 
of nature were objects of intense interest to him before he 
could render to himself a reason for his emotions. His 
father encouraged the propensity, by accompanying him 
on his rambles, procuring for him birds and flowers, 
pointing out their peculiarities, and describing their habits. 
Young Audubon strove to preserve the specimens of na- 
tural history which fell into his hands, but found, to his 
mortification, that death instantly dulled and sullied the 
brightness of their vesture. The father came again to 
his assistance, by potting into his hands a book of illus- 
trations. From that moment he became a painter, as 
weli as a collector, of specimens of natural history. With 
a true feeling of art, however, he could not satisfy him- 
self; and the productions of the preceding year were re- 
gularly made bonfires in celebration of his birthday. 
Being sent to France for the rudiments of his education, 
he there formed his hand and eye under the guidance of 
David. But his love of art was subordinate to his love 
of nature, and on his return to his native forests, he re- 
sumed his old pursuits with fresh vigour. 

Audubon has tried, in his time, various branches of 

commerce, but ever without profit. His soul was in the 

troods: the din, smoke, and bustle of the city might 

surround him, but the cataract of the rock, the lofty pine, 



making wild music as its long branches waved in the 
wind, and the eagle, describing wide circles far above him* 
were present to his view. Nature was not to be re- 
pressed. For twenty years he ransacked the woods, 
lakes, and prairies of America, And all this he did simply 
from an engrossing love of nature. The thought of 
turning his pursuits to account, and increasing by their 
means the circle of human knowledge, never once seems 
to have struck him, until he accidentally formed the 
acquaintance of the Prince of Musignano at Phila- 
delphia. 

Unable to find in America engravers who would under- 
take to do justice to his drawings, he embarked for 
England. It was in Edinburgh that he commenced trio 
publication of his engravings. Unexpected difficulties 
came in the way, and the work wa* transferred to Lon- 
don, and put into the hands of Robert Havel), jun. 
Four years have now elapsed since the commencement of 
this stupendous work ; and one volume of the illustra- 
tions, containing a huudred plates— in which every bird 
is represented as large as life — is now before the public 
The work now on our table is intended to describe these 
illustrations. 

It contains the descriptions of ninety-nine specimens of 
American birds, many of them entirely new, all of them 
presented to us with unprecedented fidelity, feeling, and 
intimate knowledge of their habits. With the assistance 
of Mr Macgillivray, Mr Audubon lays before us excellent 
scientific descriptions of every species. But the great 
charm of the work consists in his own narratives of the 
habits of the different birds, the manner in which ha 
became acquainted with them, and his long and painful 
searches after them. Interspersed are twenty essays illus- 
trative of American scenery and manners, which oouvey 
to the reader a more correct and pleasing idea of the back- 
settlements than any thing we have met with. We 
know not whether we most admire the author's sketches 
of character or of inanimate nature. His Colonel Boon, 
Eccentric Naturalist, and Original Painter, are valuable 
additions to our knowledge of human nature- Ilia bur* 
ricane is a splendid and powerful piece of poetry — his 
earthquake, if possible, still more grand. We could expa- 
tiate forever on the charms of this work, but one extract 
will serve better to give our readers a just notion of it. 
Two of these essays have already graced our columns— 
the Flood on the Mississippi, and the Improvements of its) 
Navigation — we now add another : 

THE PRAIRIE. 

" On my return from the Upper Mississippi, I found 
myself obliged to cross one of the wide prairies, which, in 
that jiortion of the United States, vary the appearance of 
the country. The weather was fine, all around me was as 
refreshing and blooming as if it had just issued from the 
bosom of nature. My knapsack, my gun, and mv dog, 
were all I had for baggage and company. But, although 
well moccassined, I moved slowly along, attracted by the 
brilliancy of the flowers, and the gambols of the fawns 
around their dams, to all appearauce as thoughtless of 
danger as 1 felt myself. 

" Mr march was of long dnratlon ; I saw the sun sinking 
beneath the horizon long before I could perceive any ap- 
pearance of woodland, and nothing in the shape of man had 
I met with that day. The track which I followed was 
only an old Indian trace, atid as darkness overahaded the 
prairie, I felt some desire to reach at least a copse, in which 
I might lie down to rest The night-hawks were skim- 
ming over and around me, attracted by the buzzing wings 
of the beetles which form their food, and the distant 
howling of wolves gave me some hope that I should soon 
arrive at the skirts of some woodland. 

"I did so, and almost at the same instant a fire-light 
attracting my eye, I moved towards it, full of confidence 
that it proceeded from the camp of some wandering Indians. 
I was mistaken:— I discovered by its glare that It was 
from the hearth of a small log cabin, and that a tall figure 
passed and repassed between it and me, as if busily engaged 
in household arrangements. 

" I reached the spot, and presenting myself at the doer* 
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asked the tall figure, which proved to be a woman, if I 
might take shelter under her roof for the night. Her 
voice was gruff, and her attire negligently thrown about 
her. She answered in the affirmative. I walked in, took 
a wooden stool, and quietly seated myself by the fire. The 
next object that attracted my notice, was a finely formed 
young Indian, resting his head between his hands, with his 
elbows on his knee*. A long bow rested against the log 
wall near him, while a quantity of arrows and two' or three 
raccoon skins lay at his feet. He moved not; he appa- 
rently breathed not. Accustomed to the habits of the 
Indians and knowing that they pay little attention to the 
approach of civilized strangers— a circumstance which in 
some countries in considered us evincing the apathy of their 
character— I addressed him in French — a language not 
un frequently partially known to the people in that neigh- 
bourhood, lie raised his head, pointed to one of his eyes 
with his finger, and gave me a significant glance with the 
other. His face wris covered with blood. The tact was, 
that an hour before this, as he was in the act of discharging 
an arrow at a raccoon in the top of a tree, the arrow had 
split upon the cord, and sprung back with such violence 
into his right eye an to destroy it for ever. 

" Feeling hungry, 1 enquired what sort of fare I might 
expect. Such a thing ai a bed was not to be seen, but 
many large untanried bear and buffalo hides lay piled in a 
corner. 1 drew a fine timepiece from my breast, and told 
the woman that it was late, and that I was fatigued. She 
had espied my watch, the richness of which seemed to 
operate upon her feelings with electric quickness. She told 
me that there was plenty of venison and jerked buftalo 
meat, and that on removing the ashes I should find a cake. 
Bat my watch had struck her fancy, and her curiosity had 
to be gratified by an immediate sight of it. I took off the 
gold chain that secured it from around my neck, and pre- 
sented it to her. She was all ecstasy, spoke of its beauty, 
asked me its value, and put the chain round her brawnv 
neck, saying how happy the possession of snch a watch 
should make her. Thoughtless, and, as I fancied myself, 
in an retired a spot, secure, I paid little attention to her talk 
or her movements. I helped my dog to a good supper of 
venison, and was not long in satisfying the demands of my 
own appetite. 

" The Indian rose from his seat, as if in extreme suffer- 
ing. Ha passed and repassed me several times, and once 
K inched me on the side so violently, that the pain nearly 
rough t forth an exclamation of anger. I looked at him. 
His eye met mine ; but his look was so forbidding, that it 
•truck a chill into the more nervous part of my system. He 
again seated himselfj drew his butcher-knife from its greasy 
scabbard, examined its edge, as I would do that of a razor 
suspected dull, replaced it, and again taking his tomahawk 
from bis back, filled the pipe of it with tobacco, and sent 
me expressive glances whenever our hostess chanced to have 
her back towards us. 

" Never until that moment had my senses been awakened 
to the danger which 1 now suspected to be about me. I 
returned glance for glance to my companion, and rested 
well assured that, whatever enemies I might have, he was 
not of their number. 

" I asked the woman for my watch,, wound it up, and, 
under pretence of wishing to see how the weather might 
probablV be on the morrow, took up my gun, and walked 
oat of the cabin. I slipped a ball into each barrel, scraped 
the edges of my flints, renewed the primings, and, return- 
ing to the hut, gave a favourable account of my observations. 
I took a few bear-skins, made a pallet of them, and, calling 
my faithful dog to my side, lay down, with my gun close to 
my body, and in a few minutes was, to all appearance, fast 
asleep. 

M A short time had elapsed, when some voices were heard, 
and from the corner of my eyes 1 saw two athletic youths 
making their entrance, bearing a dead stag on a pole. They 
disposed of their burden, and, asking for whisky, helped 
themselves freely to it. Observing me and the wounded 
Indian, they asked who 1 was, and why the devil that 
rascal (meaning the Indian, who, they knew, understood 
not a word of English) was in the house. The mother— 
for so she proved to be, bade them speak less loudly, made 
mention of my watch, and took them to a corner, where a 
eon venation took place, the purport of which it required 
little shrewdness in me to guess. I tapped my dog gently. 
He moved his tail, and with indescribable pleasure 1 saw 
his fine eyes alternately fixed on me, and raised towards the 
trio in the corner. I felt that he perceived danger in my 
situation. The la£--v -: * • ;■ ■• *-d a last gfauce with me. 



41 The lads had eaten and drunk themselves into such 
condition, that I already looked upon them as Acts dc com- 
bat ; and the frequent visits of the whisky bottle to the Ugly 
mouth of their dam, I hoped would soon reduce her to a 
like state. Judge of my astonishment, reader, when I saw 
this incarnate fiend take a large carving-knife, and go to the 
grindstone to whet its edge. 1 saw her pour the water on 
the turning machine, and watched her working away with 
the dangerous instrument, until the cold sweat covered every 
part of my body, in despite of my determination to defend 
myself to the last. Her task finished, she walked to her 
reeling sons, and said, ' There, that'll soon settle him ! 
Boys, kill yon , and then for the watch.' 

" I turned, cocked my gun-locks silently, touched my 
faithful companion, and lay ready to start up and shoot the 
first who might attempt my life* The moment was fast 
approaching, and that night might have been my last in 
this world, had not Providence made preparations for my 
rescue. All was ready. The infernal hag was advancing 
slowly, probably contemplating the best way of dispatching 
me, whilst her sons should be engaged with the Indian. I 
was several times on the eve of rising, and shooting her on 
the spot ;— but she was not to be punished thus. The door 
was suddenly opened, and there entered two stout travellers, 
each with a long rifle on bis shoulder. I bounced up on 
my feet, and making them most heartily welcome, told them 
how well it was for me that they should have arrived at 
that moment. The tale was told in a minute. The drunken 
sons were secured, and the womau, in spite of her defence 
and vociferations, shared the same fate. The Indian fainy 
danced with joy, and gave us to understand that, as he could 
not sleep for pain, he would watch over us. You may sup- 
pose we slept much less than we talked. The two strangers 
gave me an account of their once having been themselves in 
a somewhat similar situation. Day came, fair and rosy, 
and with it the punishment of our captives. 

" They were now quite sobered. Their feet were un- 
bound, but their arms were still securely tied. We march- 
ed them into the woods off the road, and having used them 
as Regulators were wont to use such delinquents, we set 
fire to the cabin, gave all the skins and implements to the 
young Indian warrior, and proceeded, well pleased, towards 
the settlements. 

*' During upwards of twenty-five years, when my wan- 
derings extended to all parts of our country, this was the 
only time at which my life was in danger from my fellow- 
creatures. Indeed, so little risk do travellers run in the 
United States, that no one born there ever dreams of any 
to be encountered on the road ; and 1 can only account for 
this occurrence by supposing that the inhabitants of the 
cabin were not Americans. 

" Will you believe, good-natured reader, that not many 
miles from the place where this adventure happened, and 
where fifteen years ago no habitation belonging to civilized 
man was expected, and very few ever seen, large roads are 
now laid out, cultivation has converted the woods into fer- 
tile fields, taverns have been erected, and much of what we 
Americans call comfort is to be met with. So fast does im- 
provement proceed in our abundant a.id free country.'* 

Mr Audubon has done much to silence a set of critics 
who affect to despise America; and we know, that when 
he returns from the journey upon which he is now set- 
ting out, he will do more. Laugh at the young republic 
indeed ! Where is the state of the old world that can 
show any results of private and unaided enterprise to 
stand in competition with what has been effected by 
three men beyond the Atlantic — Wilson, Charles Bona- 
parte, and Audubon ? The giant is awake, and though 
he may dally a while before he select his task, it is neither 
from want of will, nor of power to work. 



Epitome of English Literature; or, a Concentration of the 
Matter of Standard Emjlish Authors, Edited under 
the Superintendence of A. J. Valpy, M. A. Philoso- 
phical Stries — Pal if a Moral Philosophy* Loudon. 
Priuted by A. J. Valpy. 1831. 

This is the most presumptuous, ta^erttaaatV, V\*\«.>*- 
lous, contemntHAe, anA nA^«a^w%v^^^ x ^* lxV%x,J ?*V 
tcenth century. U* rti* Wvtve \*« x«^« >*» rW*^ 
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" Much as we owe la (he Invention or printing, its good 
Is not entirely without alloy. From the &ciliiles it pre. 
Units (o the rapid march of mind, books are multiplied as 
If by magic; but, at the nmi time, the sterling works of 

read them, rapidly displaced by literature of a lighter cast, 
"whoae aim it Is * to play round the heart, bat never reach 
the bead.'" 

Thuj la not true. It Is the " sterling work*" which 
remain, while the lighter impertinences — such aa the 
■work we are now reviewing—are swept away. 

" To divert In part the interest felt for such productions, 
it is Intended to publish, in a cunccntrntcdjbrm, a Series of 
Standard Eva lush Authors; of whose work* the present 
.generation know little, and the rising youth must know 
tees; although the names, at least, of such writers an 
' familiar in oar mouths as household words,' and the In- 
formation they convey, suited to all limes, place*, and con- 
ditions of men, is clothed in language, which hoi of necessity 
remained stationary, whilst modea of thinking and writing 
have Insensibly changed." 

It has been said by some gifted authors of the day, tea 
read, we confess, than they deserve, that the public of the 
nineteenth century are engrossed with light and frivolous 
. reading- They Imagined, bemuse the public bad not dis- 
cernment to appreciate them, that It must be blind to all 
excellency. The cry has been taken up by raw school- 
boys and empty pedagogues, who never heard of our old 
English author* until they met with their names in the 
pages of the write™ we allude to— who know them yet 
only by name — and who think all the world as silly and 
Ignorant as themselves. We can pardon this In a aehnoL- 
ooy— nay, we can regard it as an augury of good. But, 
when we hear a man come to what are called the years 
of discretion use such language, we regard it aa a sure 
algn thnt he has not power to comprehend or penetrate 
the working! of the age. 

" But though powerful In mind and rich in matter are 
the writers of England's proudest period, still they are all 

deficient In the om r tiling lUli! — ln'fvily ; and thus the 

very poiuta, on which they plumed themselves In their own 
days, have led to their present partial inflect. Ever more 
afraid of aying too little than too much, they hare imposed 
mi posterity the task of pruning luxuriances and removing 
blemishes, by the rejection of what is superfluous in matter 
and quaint In style ; hut nut iviiliniu tin' double advantage 
-on our part of retaining all that is useful, and of imparting 
at new interest to it by the system of concxntbatioh." 

Was ever such a coxcomb ! Bacon, Locke, Hooker, 
Milton, Taylor, and others, were " pretty men" in their 

Procrustes, Mr A. J. Valpy, and they must be cut 
shorter to fit his standard. We are to read and admire, 
not the standard authors of England, but those portion* 
*f them to which A. J. Vaipy, editor and printer or sun- 
dry questionable editions of the classics, and unused school - 
took*, amies hi* istprtnm/ar. The goose is not aware 
that he may give the conclusions, and even the arguments 
of one of these writers, and yet, by lopping off bis peculiar 
imagery and illustration, strike at the vitality of the 
whole. 

" Of the value of such a principle, the best proof is given 
by the unlmitated and inimitable authors of Greece and 
Home. Varied aa their work* are in subject and style, they 
all unite In the leading point, to give the maximum of in- 
formation In the minimum of space, and have thus been 
able, independent of their intrinsic value, to outlive not only 
the darker ages, but to throw a lustra even on more enjight- 

This is a new and wonderful discovery. According 

to Mr Valpy, it is length alone tbat subjects a manuscript 

, work to thu ravages of time. Short books bear about 

.-rith them a dnuincd life, and are proof against the 

Mucks ofSnttad vermin, (fie orjlctt of au illiterate age, 



Brevity alone secure! 
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any book that Is shot 
stood the shock as well I 
too, agree, according to Mr Vilpy, li 
of information In the mrniotwx of 
hear of a writer called Cicero, wb. 
iguiu^e to the notions I 
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b, and tbe following »' 
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Which being Interpreted, means, — That Mr A. J. 
Valpy, and his nameless editor, intend to publish Abridge- 
ments of our Historians, Indexes to our Philosophers, 
and elegant Extracts from our Poets and M1*cellanc»o* 
Author*. And this they are childish and Ignorant enough 

Seriously, our standard authors are national property, 
and tbe creature which dares thus presumptuously u> 
defile and nibble at them, must be extinguished Instantly. 
This system or cokcxntbation la aa bod a* the system of 
comtbaction practised by the migiairate* of Glasgow 
upon the plan* of architects, and more dangerous. Far 
Mr Valpy doe* not merely suppress what he deems 



a- defect 



" says h 
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author's cbaii 



Stoucbenge I 



repair the other. 



dwelling-house. It I* oar intention to publish i 
of all who shall purchase one ropy of this work, a* 
traitors to English literature. The editor we intend to 
boil alive as soon aa we can lay hold of him. Boattinf 
is too lenient a punishment for his atrocities. 



At Home and Abroad. 3 vols. By tbe Anther of 

■' Koine in the Nineteenth Century,* ftc, London. 

John Murray. 1631. 

We feel particularly delighted when, In the dWhargt 
of our critical duties, we hap|>eu to meet with an old 
literary acquaintance. We do not deny that there h 
sometblug pleiianiit finni^h iii hailing about the bush** 
of Parnaasus, starting fresh game, arid running them 
down, or scattering among the newly- fledged curies a 
few random shots; but the old ones, after all, furnish 
the bent sport, as every true sportsman knows ; and ac- 
cordingly, we are Deter so much pleased aa when one isf 
the marked game, whose strength of wing or Qeetnen of 
foot wb have formerly had occasion to admire, strikes 
aero** our path. To leave metaphor, we are always 
happy to see a new work from tbe pen of an author whoa* 
former productions have given us pleasure ; and in tbi* 
class we are most assuredly disposed to place the fair 
author of" Rome In the Nineteenth Century." 

At Home and Abroad does not properly belong to 
either class of our modern novels. It owns allegiance 
neither to Waverley nor to l'elham. It remind* m mora 
..f Miss Edgewortbs manner, and evidently pertains te- 
ller school. The author even thinks It necessary to vin- 
dicate Ik '■ .ii' ftom the anticipated charge of I ■.' j 

appropriating fiart of the story and some of the character! 
of Patronage. We are utiafied with her justification.— 



which sretns to have itru.li the writer, and which Influ- 
enced her to withhold ber novel from the press Tor 
twenty-Are year* after It was written. 1'erhapa, after 
all, the work ha* not greatly suffered by (he retention ; 
for It may naturally be euppoaed to hare undergone many 
heneflelal alterations, and very considerable improvement, 
from the wrlter'a more matured judgment and practised 
habits of composition. It I* certainly written with 
greater accuracy of atyle than we an accustomed to are 
In the productions of eren very clever female writer* ; 
for we do not derogate greatly from their excellence, wheti 
we Bay, that the dear creature* are generally lew atten- 
ttre to strict grammar and correct composition, than theae 
■aale monsters, who arrogate to themselves the title of 
lord* of the creation. 

Emily de Cardonnell, the daughter of a Brttlah gene- 
ral orBeer, is the heroine. One morning, as she was riding 
to pay a riilt to her aunt, with the newa of the victory 
at Maids, when General de Cardonnell had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself, bar hone took fright at the report of 
a gain, and ran off with her. Emily la, of course, an ac- 
complished rider, and contrives to stop him, Just m the 
unlucky sportsman, her eoiuln, Perciral Went worth, and 
a Danish count, Waldemar, came up with her to make 
aa apology for earning the accident. The count and 
Emily cannot, under auch circumstances, help falling In 
tare with aaeh other. Dinner Invitations are giren 
and aecepted. The Dane la rery ascompllabed— tha 
Jouag Englishwomen very fascinating — they are both 
amiable. Indeed, intolerably to. We can make some 
allowance for the heroine, but erer elnee we read Sir 
Charif* Grandlson, we bold a faultlrai hero In utter ab- 
horrence. After a little reciprocal jealousy, the Dane 
aacatrea hlnuelf, and hi accepted ; but unluckily, juat at 
tab interesting period, war breaha oat between England 
and Denmark, The count, justly considering that the 
honour of hla native country waa concerned In the cool 
liaiHl of the British mini-try, that ahe would deliver 
tip to them her navy, patriotically hastens home without 
wai ti n g to celebrate bl> marriage. After displaying 
nttseh gallantry in the defence of Copenhagen, he is pro- 
trtoted to the government of Moon, but at the am time, 
ahualMely commanded by the despotic crown prince to 
break of bh match with Emily. Even correspondence 
of any kind with England la deolarod penal. Count 
Waldemar, of course, pays no attention to either li 
janetieai. He refuses to sacrlflce hie true love ; and en 
rtea on with her a secret but animated correepondene 
HU enemies (for every good, and especially every great 
man, ha eaemle*) take adrantaga of theae circumstance- 
to represent the eonnt aa an enemy to hla country. They 
forge a treasonable letter, which they Insert In an Inter- 
cepted packet, and lay before the crown prince. Wal- 
ried, condemned to be beheaded, dies In prii 
I, and buried with military honour*. But no 
effected hla escape — It I* another who has been 
I and buried. The count') innocence Is dis- 
sd; and, after encountering many dangers by eta and 
by had, " anaVast tie sf Urrit jaetata* el alio," be la ro- 
■*n il W Emily, who had gone into mourning for him. 
I— aah to an EagUsh peerage, marries, and so happily 
•athtaatata. 

Many of the subordinate incidents and characters are 
lutnaUonL The conceited coxcomb Colonel Ormond — the 
ilrt Look* Wentworth — the Newmarket gambler Tre- 
vriyan— the eccentric Dr Derail— and, above all, the 
geartl— sanry, good-humoured, gallant soldier, and Ineor 
TssusbJ panoter, Parolval Wentworth, are all drawn with 
spirit. But one greul fault of the novel Is, that too man;. 
Introduced ; and, aa a natural consequence, 
are not sufficiently characteristic. Afti 
sefa, we MO often feel a temptation to a-! 
One person frequently says what might, 
D been said by ball a doMB ul 



he other dramati* persoi 

...e, for - " " 
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i a fault, and a great 

ikes away the spirit of the dialogue, usd la 

md the Identity of the character*. Another 

la the moat serious one with which we hate 

o charge the author, la her killing the hero not fewer, we 

■liars, t run six time*. First, he jumpa out of a boat, to 

nve an old man, and la drowned ; again, be save* Emily's 

ittle brother, with whom the ice had given way, and Is 

i -owned a aeeond time, with the addition of having hit 

ikle dislocated ; he is next cut down with a sabre, and 

^racially "returned kdlmd ,- after this, he is condemned 

■ lose hi* head, and is dissected and buried ; but these 
vo last operations he undergoes, a* we have already sta- 
ted, by substitute ; once more, he la condemned to be shot 

* a pirate; and, lastly— but we believe this la all, for 

i* matrimonial noon is only figurative. Now all these 

liafortunea, without taking Into account sundry brnhen 

rnis and heir-breadth 'scapes by aea and land, including 

very narrow escape from hanging on board a privateer, 

lid another escape nut of the hands of the Danish consul 

t Riga, have the effect of rendering ns quite callous to 

lie hero'* sufferings. At first, no doubt, we ore startled 

vhen we hear of hla death ; but we soon come to view It 

with perfect Indifference, satisfied that, although w* see 

him embnwelled and embalmed, quietly consigned to tbo 

tomb nf all llie Capubtts, at the close of one chanter, we 

" And him in the next apparently very much at hie 

engaged with his usual occupations. Surely this to 

ad ! we dislike such literary resurrection work, and 

to make it penal. We certainly prefer to sea the 

married rather than hanged ; fur we think tint fur- 

upan the whole, the leas formidable alternative. 

we 4a not like to see tha heroine and ourselves 

thrown loin hysterica for nothing. When a man is ones 

■ drly drowned, or banged, or shot, we would calmly and' 
resignedly say with Lord Byron, 

" Now Torn'* no more, and so no more of Tom." 
All that remains for the author Is, to make the heroine 
run mad, and thus put an end to the story. 

This work being written by a lady, we have, of course, 
half a dhaen rapes, seductions, and elopement*, aa part 
of the underplot. They are managed, however, with 
mora delicacy than we have sometimes met with In 
ilmllar work*. A* to the honourable love-scenes, tbry 
form by much the most able, s* well as the moat interest, 
ing, portion of the book. Madame Vestria says that 
41 women, after all, are the heat managers ,-" and beyond 
all doubt, the bneri which they bring on the scene are 
the moat Interesting and natural; we might perhaps 
venture to say, that tbey are the only tolerable lovers.' 
The author or " At Home and Abroad" triumphantly 

i ii stain • the superiority of her sex in this their stronghold. 
Her women are real women — with the exception of the 
heroine, who la unfortunately an angel ; tbey have their 

ittle jealousies and prejudices, their prudery, their 
coquetry, their scandal, and their tea, just aa we know 
tu be the case In real life, though ere cannot colour the, 
picture so faithfully, so spiritedly, and yet so softly, aa a 

We could aay much more in praise, and something' In 
blame, of theae delightful volumes ; but our readers will 
find the volumes themselves lesa tedious than our criti- 
cism, and so ire release them from our lecture, that tney 
may order from their bookseller, or from the nearest 
circulating library, "At Home and Abroad, or Memoir* 
of Emily de Cardonnell." 



Tie HUlory of Mary Prince, a Welt Mian Skit, 
related by kertdf; with a SitpptmMt by Tkomai 
Prunjle. 8*0. Loudon I Weatley and Davis. Ediu- 
burgh: Waugh and Iuues. 1831. 
Wa are delighted to avail entsjeVt**, «A «.\«: ea»a*a*»»**ji 

tUlwuei ua by this Vovxtt'w*, e»m^u.\*\, *A v**^**. ^ 
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Attention of his quondam fellow-citizens of Edinburgh 
to the name of their old friend Pringle. Many a " shrewd 
nip" and buffet he has borne from Fortune's hand since 
be first sang bis virgin faiioiex wild, by the foot of Arthur's 
Seat and the echoing walks of Salisbury Crags;— -but 
here he is, gentle and good as when he left us. 

This gentlest of Nature's children,— one who deserved, 
mud seemed designed to have all his days " leisure days**—. 
to live in some calm nook of his beloved native land, in- 
dulging in fine dreams of her former glories, and em- 
balming in simple lays the fast-fading traces of her 
ancient rural manners, — has not merely been driven Into 
the thick bustle of the world, and forced to battle his 
way through the mire of vulgar politics and venal litera- 
ture, bat has even— though apparently as unsuited for 
such scenes as the somewhat girlish minstrel of Beattie, 
—been obliged to bend his course to the wilds of Africa, 
where, among savage and tame Hottentots, and black 
and white slaves, and slave-drivers, he has, as be himself 
tells us, " bearded the lion in his den," and a more potent 
and far more remorseless tyrant than the Douglas " in 
his hall." Yet he has not merely come back to us with 
the same mild and primitive aspect and kind heart- 
speaking voice, — he has remained unchanged through- 
out. Although his trials at home and abroad may have 
somewhat shaken his frame, and imprinted a few, a very 
few, wrinkles on his brow, they have neither damped 
the ardour of his love for mankind, nor diminished his 
faith In the maxim which he seems to have adopted as 
his motto and principle of action through life — " Gentle- 
ness is power." It is, indeed, this power alone which 
has supported him through labours and struggles that 
would have crushed a stronger frame and quenched a 
Verier spirit, and has kept alive in his heart, amidst scenes 
and events well calculated to taint the mind even of vir- 
tuous ambition, the name simple tastes and virgin purity 
of fecliug, which distinguished him in early youth. We 
know none to whom the lines of Charles Lamb so well 
apply : 



a 



Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 
I have not found a whiter soul than thine." 

If there are any of our readers who have never hap- 
pened to meet with a small volume of poems, bearing the 
modest title of " Ephemerides," which Mr Pringle pub- 
lished on his return from the Cape, we advise them, by 
all means, to procure the book. It will more than justify 
all we have said. They have a far higher warrant of 
the book than any we can offer. Coleridge has pro- 
nounced one of the poems (" Afar in the Desert I love to 
ride") to be the finest and most musical piece of lyrical 
writing that hat been produced in his day ; and the acci- 
dental perusal of it in the volume of travels iti which it 
was first published, induced that gifted bard to seek the 
friendship of the author. We have reason to believe 
that this poem was written at a time when Mr Pringle 
was engaged in one of the severest struggles with petty 
tyranny (where both fame and fortune were at stake) 
to which it has been his lot to be exposed. It is truly 
wonderful, and shows the elevation above vulgar troubles 
which a pure spirit can attain — that the unity of high 
feeling, for which, indeed, the piece is chiefly remarkable, 
Is not once disturbed or interrupted by a single selfish 
repining or unsuitable allusion. 

We have detaiued our readers too long from the little 
tract before us, and have now only room to say, that it 
contains a simple unvarnished recital of the miseries and 
wrongs endured by a young female slave, given chiefly 
(with much good taste) in her own touching words, but 
enriched with some very Interesting notes, and an excel- 
lent supplement, by Mr Pringle. It is one of those nar- 
ratives, which, bearing as it does, in every line, the im- 
press of simple truth, and speaking of sufferings so into- 
lerable and iuhuman as to make our cheeks hot with 
***we 39 we read, excite* ouv wonder that the strong 



heart of humanity does not kindle up, and with one burs* 
of energy shake off the horrid nightmare of slavery for- 
ever. 

We have only to add, that any profits arising from 
the sale of the work will be exclusively appropriated ts> 
the benefit of Mary Prince. 



Sacred History, in the form of Letters addressed to the 
Pupils of the Edinburgh Sessional School By the 
Author of the Account of that Institution. Fart 
Third, &c. 

We have regularly noticed, as they appeared, the several 
parts of this valuable abridgement of sacred history ; but 
we doubt whether the work has yet acquired all the pub- 
licity to which it is so well entitled. A clear and accu- 
rate view of the sacred narrative, without being either 
so full as to supersede the interest arising from the 
simplicity and particularity of Scripture, or so meagre aa 
to be a mere skeleton, devoid of life and action, was a 
task by no means easy to execute, but in which we think 
the author before us has quite succeeded. It may be asked, 
perhaps, where was the great use of the attempt ? Is 
not the Bible open to every one, and may not the youngest 
readers derive instruction from its pages which can never 
be conveyed in any human trauscript ? And assuredly 
if a work of this kind were intended to come in the room 
of the sacred writings, it would be a very ill-judged 
undertaking, and one in which the pious and judicious 
author of these volumes would have been the very last 
person to have engaged. We are well aware that the 
minds of the young cannot be too early imbued with the 
very words of Scripture, and that there is in those parts of 
the sacred volume to which their attention is most natu- 
rally directed, a style of thought and expression inimi- 
tably adapted to their years. At the same time, espe- 
cially in a period of society when the Bible is far from 
forming any longer the sole and undivided source of in- 
struction, eveu to the lower orders, it is of great import- 
ance, for acquiring an intelligent gra»p of that volume* 
that the young should be early put in possession of the 
connecting links of the history, and not be left to 
for themselves, through the dark and, in some 
disagreeable detail of the Jewish annals, the pure vein 
of divine truth which runs through the rudeness of the 
surrounding soil- It cannot either be concealed, that for 
one youthful reader whose heart and imagination are 
impressed by the pathos and natural beauty of the Scrip- 
ture stories, many more get into the way of reading them 
merely as lessons, to which, too, they yield but a lasy and 
sleepy attention ; and it is of much moment to have the 
same incidents put before them iu a differeut and some- 
what shorter form, so as to give them a new interest in 
them, and to make them return again to the iuspired 
narrative, with a i additional vest, and a mind more open 
to drink in its living waters. 

We are certainly very far from wishing to banish 
the Bible from schools, but the habit of reading it as a 
school task, with many advantages, has the evil to which 
we have now adverted ; and we consider it, therefore, 
as extremely valuable to possess the means of giving a 
relief to Scripture instruction, and of preventing children 
from falling into the mischievous habit of dosing over 
the sacred volume, besides putting it into the teacher's 
power to select its most interesting and useful parts, 
while he can supply the thread of the narrative where 
it is brought out with less distinctness, or mingled with 
extraneous matter, from some such compend ae we are 
now recommending. We consider that now before us 
as by far the best which has ever been attempted for 
school reading ; and we are satisfied that if It were com- 
monly introduced into our English schools, a much mora 
adequate conception of the characters and general tissue 
of the Scripture history would be wrought into the minds 
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of the rising generation, than can be attained from the 
garbled and incomplete manner in which that part of 
education is at present conducted. Indeed, were the 
reasons why it should be so less apparent, the experience 
•f the author of this work might be allowed its due 
weight. Every one knows, or may know, that to him 
the world is indebted for the greatest improvements in 
education which hare been made in the present day ; and 
that .the school for the poor, which has risen under his 
fostering care, and which he so benevolently superin- 
tends, has become a model, which no other has surpassed 
or equalled for the most intellectual training even of the 
better orders. Indeed, it appears as absurd to put for- 
ward any other name, however eminent or respectable, 
as on a footing with that of Mr Wood in this particular, 
as it would be to give the mead of Mr Watt's improve- 
ments in the steam-engine to any other mechanician of 
his day.' Now, we will venture to say, that among all 
the marvels exhibited in the Sessional School, none is 
more; striking than the thorough acquaintance of the 
children, not merely with the words, but with the spirit 
and sense of the sacred writings, from one end of the 
volume to the other ; and we may therefore infer of what 
use the excellent author has found his compend of the 
narrative contained in it to be. 

Besides for schools, we recommend these volumes to 
every family, as a most valuable addition to the Sunday 
library. Children weary if there is no other book put 
into their hands on that holy day but the one Book ; and 
if they are permitted to touch any other, we cannot In 
general recommend the tracts and religious stories which 
are given as its substitute. It would be much more ad- 
visable Jo place books in their way, which, while interest- 
ing in themselves, would, at the same time, illustrate the 
sacred volume—such as an instructive and entertaining 
sketch of the country in which the transactions of Holy 
Writ took place, or these transactions themselves con- 
nected together and brought out, more iu the character 
of s> modern narrative. Nothing can answer this pur- 
pose so well as these little volumes. The present por- 
tion is not at all inferior to its predecessors, or rather, is 
more useful than any of them, as it traces the very ob- 
scure history of the connected, or rather divided, king- 
doms of Israel and Judah, with a clearness of narrative, 
which. In this part of the Bible, is particularly wanted ; 
because, however easily intelligible it might be to those 
who possessed many other sources of information respect- 
ing the same events, it is dark and perplexed to a mo- 
dern, and especially a careless reader. The present 
volume extends from the reign of Solomon, of whose 
magnificence and singular character a very instructive 
and attractive view is given, and closes with a no less 
striking picture of the Babylonish captivity. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THB BIGOT. 

A DAAMATIC SKXTCH. 

Scene, a Chamber in the Palace of St James'*. 

QoKKK Ma*Y. PATIENCE, HKX ATTENDANT. 

QUKXjr. 

Patience the hour ? 
How wears, the night? 

rATIXNCE. 

I hjazd the warder call 



queen. 
Look i' th' calendar— 
What is the day ? 

FATIXNCK. 

Saint Stephen's eve, your grace*. 



QUEEN. 

What ails my memory ? So thou said'st before. 

Saint Stephen's eve ! — Whene'er the chapel clock 

Strikes out the vigil hour, let some one come 

To warn us of the time. To-day we missed 

The rite of even song. May God forgive 

Our time mispent ou secular affairs, 

And matters of the state. To-night we sleep not* 

PATIENCE. 

Last night your Grace ne'er slept. 

QUEEN. 

Patience— to b ed - 
To bed, I say. 

TATIENCE. 

I would not leave your Grace 

QUEEN. 

Patience — to bed ! Good angels shield thee there. 
I would not tax thy rest. Thine was the task 
With loving care and constant zeal to tend 
On my poor mother— Katharine the Queen- 
In all her troubles. When it pleased the Lord 
To take her gentle spirit to his mercy — 
Last of her earthly friends— 'twas given to thee 
With pious care to dress her cold remains 
For her poor obsequies — She ne'er repined, 
Though sick and sorrowing. — Would a soul like ben 
Dwelt in this weary breast ! 

[One knocks* 
Thou must go see 
Who calls without. 

[Patience goes out. 
Poor soul ! 'twould break her heart 
Were I to say that I but live in hope 
Soon to exchange this hateful diadem 
For a more lasting crown. My poor frame, worn 
By this soul sickness t his corrosive grief— 
Cannot endure for long. May hands like hers 
Close my expiring eyes ! — Pray for your child, 
Before the throne, my mother ! Pray for grace 
Like thine, to soothe me in my hours of sorrow. 
Thy wrongs were public— public thy complaints — 
Discussed in councils. Mine are secret woes, 
Pitied by none. My worse than widowed bed 
Shunned by my husband. My good town of Calais— 
Thou brightest jewel of my diadem — 
Thy loss was gall and heaviness to me ! 
When I am dead, and the embalmers come 
To open me, they'll find the name of Calais 
Graven on my sad heart. This sunless land— 
My thankless vineyard, that will give no fruit— 
Curseth my toil, and constant vigilance 
For iU religious health. Ay, Mary's name 
(Like his. who slew the Saviour with his kiss, 
And was the deep disgrace uuto the Twelve) 
Is curst from shore to shore ! 'Tis hard to bear. 
Again these burning tears ! 

Enter Patience. 

rATlENCX. 4 

A courier come 
In haste from Spain, my liege. He brings your highness 
These from the king. 

[ Gives papers* 
queen. 
Our messenger returned 
From Spain so soon 1 And brings he nothing else 
Than these broad parchments, where one grain of mean • 

ing» 
Beat out like leaf-gold, is diffused upon 

An acre of extent. O, take them hence, 

Good Patience !— And nought else ? 

rATIXMCK. 

This casket, madam, 
And this small golden key. 

UUKEN. 

Yf Vj Varna wx 'Sam^ 



MM 
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These at* death-warrants! Look those words of bleed 
Like little moment ? Thus yon cozened mo 
To doom the Lady Jane. My lord — my lord- 
Why will you use me thus ? 

BISHOP. 

If I err, lady, 
God will forgive. I know your gracious spirit 
Is kind and gentle — and I fain would save you 
From knowledge of these writs. The wrath of God 
Abideth on this land. We must avert it. 
Your merry is Ill-timed. With tears and sadness, 
My own consent was wrong to sanction this— 
But prelates of this suffering church most give 
No sign of tears. 

QUEEK. 

Lord Bishop— 1 demand 
Time to consult and ponder, ere I sign 
These fatal warrants .... Prithee, hear me out* 

This heart— I say 

atsHor. [During eU this apeak the Queen make* 
show of impatience.] 
Thy heart is not thine own— 
Nor in thy keeping. Queen, thou knowest not, 
As God's vicegerent, thou must spare no life 
The church hath forfeited. Sign— sign. Repent 
This contumacious way. Thou knowest not, 
Misguided queen, thine own unbappiness. 
God's will be done on earth. Alas ! say how 
Can that sick land be cured, whose queen disdains 
The skill of the chirurgeon ? Add not thus 
To thine offences one most damning sin. 
Hell-born presumption to dispute the power 
Of our most holy church. What dost thou think 
Thou art? 

QU*E*. 

A thing whose ten times crimsoned sine 
Outldoeh the Tyrlan scarlet. But I feel 
Some inward revelation bids mo stay 
My hand from further blood. What have we gained 
By dagger or by rack — by those red nres 
Which constant burn at Smithfield? At the hour 
When all the palace slumbsr s ' sa ve Its Que en 
Abhorred sounds and hateful visions come 
Across my soul — dreadful and waking dreams 
Of grey old men, matrons, and youths, and maidens, 
Writhing In those dread flames thou lighted* Up 
And I have fed. . . . 'Twere better for to trust 
To other flames, and other weapons — flames 
Of heavenly love and deep repentance— weapons 
Of tears and prayers and penance. Let these plead 
For hapless England. 

BISHOr. 

Penances and pr aye rs 
Are of the cloister. God hath given to kings 
Another, greater power. 

QUEEN. 

Dost see this robe? 
Is it not gorgeous? Mark its regal fold. 
Without tls purple velvet — 1>roidered fidr 
With fleurs-de-lys and roses and within 
Imperial ermine. Mark this dalmatiqae— 
Of Indian loom and quaintest needle-work— 
Starred o'er with richest gem and glorious pearl. 
These mock men's eyes. Beneath them all 1 wear 
Sackcloth of hair — more horrid to the touch 
Than e'er your church's discipline decreed 
For penance to the meanest Carmelite • . -. • - 
Look to the cushions on that haughty throne. 
Soft are they to behold— misnamed of down- 
In truth, all stuffed with jsgged points of steel ! 
Each royal ornament-— each careanet— 
Collar — or ring — or bracelet — even the crown— 
Lined, by my order, with sharp-pointed thorns, 
Like that dire circlet which the Saviour wore ! 
My diet— septal roots and bitter herbs, - 



So pale and dim ? More lighteJ We need them all. 
Patience, thy hand— mine trembles. And the key- 
It will not— will not turn, bo -so 

[She opens the casket. 
What sends he ? 
A careanet and queen's tiara — each 
Would buy an earldom. lie might have spared 
His heartless gifts. How their Ill-omened light 
Dazzles my wounded eyes! Away with them, 
Patience, O, hence with them ! One little word 
In token of affection had been dearer 
Than all his gems of East or Western Ind, 
Hence with the starry baubles ! Hence, I say, 
Good Patience. This our consecrated heart 
Despiseth them. They ne'er shall serve to deck 
This poor sick form of ours. They are more meet 
To dress the image of Our blessed Lady, 
Which, beaten from its pedestal by rude 
And sacrilegious men, our worthless hands 
Re-edified, with glorious gems and gold, 
Within Saint Paul's Cathedral. Patience, hence— 
Hence with them to the chest where we are used 
Daily to place the offerings we design 
For God's most holy church. Good Patience, leave us— 
But, ere thou deep'st, set store of tapers forth 
Within our oratory^ 

rATisKca. 
A paper, lady. 
oecEN. 
T have not prayed In vain— all will go well*** 
The saints have beard me. 

»• [She reads, 

M To the Queen's Majesty, 
Mary of England, our right royal consort- 
Philip, *y God's grace, King of 8paln and Naples, 
King of the Indies and Jerusalem, 
Lord ef Brabant) and Duke of Burgundy, 
Earl of Flanders, King of England." How ! 
Place England last— put blessed England last 
In this, his empty roll ? Look to the seal— 
The English lions, where ? Scarce visible 
In the broad quarter'd 'scutcheon which he sends 
To me — to England's queen — to Henry's hetr. 
A fair preamble this !— But let it pass. 
Look we unto the letter. One kind word- 
One soft expression will atone for alL 
No ! dull formalities, and laboured style, 
As Spanish pedants use — cold compliments 
Which chiH my very heart ! I wrote to say 
That I was side — he doth not ask for me. 
That I was sad — he careth not* Alas ! 
Poor queen — poor Mary ! 

Enter Gamdineb, Bishop of Winchester. 

Whosoe'er thou art-i- 
Thou shouldst have given us warning of thy coming— 
My Lord of Winchester ! Your blessing, father I 

BISHOP. 

Lady— these warrants— 

QUEEK. 

Father, en toy knees 
Crave I your blessing. 

BISHOP. 

Damsel — point a pen 
For the queen's majesty. Madam, the hour— 
The appointed time hath come, wherein I must 
Dispatch these warrants. Where the cross Is marksd 
Set your sign manual. 

QUEEK. 

What their purport ? 

BisRor. ... 

Nay- 
Matters of little moment. Please your Grace- 
Sign here. Time wears. 

queen (looking at the papers. ) 
9t*y-~*okty. . What mean those words ? 
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Cooked to Ape dainties when I feast in public. 
What time men sleep, I mostly pass in prayer, 
Vigils and stripes. Ail this, for my soul's health— 
To wring a pardon for my erring people— - 
Do I. My lord, you never knew of these. 
Will they prevail with Hearea ? Can God require 
Aught else? 

aisBor. 
Ay, lady— much— . 
These are no royal virtues. Kings moat wield 
The two-edged sword of justice. 

QOKBlr. 

All will out! 
I did not mean to speak to thee so freely — 
But thoa hast forced me. 'Tie my favourite purpose 
To lay this hated royalty asids — 
To abdicate the throne — to wander hence 
In pilgrim's weeds afoot to seek the shrine 
Of our dear Saviour — to adore the place 
Where irst his body lay— to fall in weakness. ■ 
To die on Calvary, where erst he died. 
8h*old I survive, in some far distant town, 
Or Asian late, 111 And some poor old cloister 
Of strictest order there pass out the remnant 
Of this sad life of mine, a friendless nun ; 
No one will know me— no one will inscribe 
Above my grave a tell-tale epitaph, 
To say that Mary Tudor sleeps below. 
All this 1 will endure— eo I avoid 

as thine. 



BISHOr. 

The lady ~ 
Bliambetb, your Grace's heir, eajourneth 
In the blasphemer's camp—and will undo, 
The mrst day of her ina u spi c ious reign, 
AU we have toiled for. Is't so soon forgotten, 
That rumours of her secret practices 
Have reached your royal ear? 

QU£BK. 

O hence! 
Will we ad vise of this. 

WtUWT* 

Time 

So moyk please your grace — by your command 
1 wrote uatethe pope. His rescript reached 
My hand this night. His holiness laments 
That his dear daughter (so he calls your grace) 
Should by her weak and scrupulous doubts delay 
The ——*■*— of the church. 

QtfXKX. 

Then all my hope* 
Even for a respite, hath departed me. (Aside.) 
Giro us the pape rs q u i ck . 

[8he signs. 
So s o t hen, hence, 
Prithee, my lord—for I am sick at heart. 

BISHOr. 

Your highness proves yourself by this good act 
Worthy to wield the sceptre. Fare ye well — 
God's grace be whh you! Soft and pleasant dreams 
Be your reward. [He goes out* 

QUXKN. 

Dreams ! Ay— more feverish dreams 
Than the side captive in his prison-cell 

Nightly endures 

. • * • I will undo mine act 
Ho ! Pat ton es — Patience— with all haste pursue 
My Lord of Winchester. 

rATlENCC 

With hasty strides 
He passed the postern-door — and ere this time, 
Hath found his litter. m In the farther cloister 
1 hear has bearers tread.' 

QUICK. 

Then, tieloe late . . . . . 



Light up the tapers in- the oratory. 
Set forth the missal — and, beside the hour-glass, 
Dispose the skulls which yesterday were brought 
Forth from the charnel-house at Westminster. 
My beads— forget them not. • • • • 



SOME REMARKS ON TON CLANSHIP OF THfc HIGH- 
LANDS— AND THE ANOMALIES OBSERVABLE IN 
THB SUCCESSION OF CHIEFS OF CLANS. 

By Donald Gregory Esq. F.8.A. Scot. 

Having observed that, in the many disputes re* 
garding the honours of Highland families, which have 
sprung up of late years, the frets and arguments by 
which the various claims of individuals were supported, 
agreed neither with themselves nor with any rules of 
succession, established or hypothetiea], I was led to in- 
vestigate the subject, in order, if possible, to obtain soma 
rule which might apply to all cans. Of this investiga* 
tion the following general remarks are the result ; which 
I now submit with deference to those skilled in such 
matters, hoping that I may have at least succeeded m 
clearing away seme of the obstacles to a proper under- 
standing of the subject* 

As allusion has been made, in the title of this paper, 
to anomalies observable in the succession of chiefs of chum, 
it may here be mentioned what these anomalies are— 

Whilst every chief wishes to ha considered as a sort of 
Celtic patriarch, one individual claims through lineal de*. 
scent in the male line, and proves his claim by ehartersy 
retours, entails, and other feudal documents, which are oar* 
tainly not the remains af Celtic customs. Another claims 
through a female, and supports his claim in like manner. 
A third proves his descent, by similar evidence, from 
some individual who does not himself appear to have had 
the feudal,/** san guin i s , but, nevertheless, by the choice of 
the clan, had enjoyed the dignity of chief, and transmit- 
ted H, along with the family estates, to hie posterity. 

Many other claims might be noticed, but they all 
serve to show that the dignity, although originally per* 
sonal, had a tendency gradually to become territorial. 
As this tendency must have taken its rise from the feudal 
system, it beoomes necessary to ascertain when that sys* 
tern was introduced, and to what extent it prevailed la 
the Highlands. 

And here, it may be observed, that the impression left 
on the mind of any one who reads such works at treat 
of the Highlanders, is : Firstly, that they were a purely 
Celtic people, in whose manners and customs could be 
traced distinctly the institutions of the great Celtic race j 
and, secondly, that, till after the Rebellion in 1745— or 
perhaps that in 1715— -the feudal system had either never 
been introduced at all, or introduced very imperfectly* 
A vast deal of pains is taken to show, that the different 
chiefs disdained to hold their lands otherwise than " by 
the sword," — meaning thereby, not military tenure, but 
a holding independent altogether of the crown ; whilst 
many supporters of these views do not seem to be aware, 
that the power taken from the chiefs by the act abolishing 
heritable jurisdiction In Scotland, was essentially feudal. 
We propose to discuss these two points In succession. 

With regard, then, to the prevalent opinion, that thai 
Scottish Highlanders ware a purely Celtic people, or, hi 
the words of a modern author, " the imattrerf descendants 
of the ancient Celts,"* it appears to be supported chiefly 
by a reference to their language, and by a somewhat ex- 
traordinary disregard of two grand facts connected with 
Highland history ; namely, the Scandinavian conquest, 
and occupation for centuries of the Hebrides, and the 
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Saxon and Norman colonization, from the emit and south 
of Scotland.* 

That the occupation of the Hebrides for centuries, by 
an enterprising and warlike race like the Norwegians, 
should hare led to no mixture of blood between them and 
the aboriginal Celts, or whatever other people the Scandi- 
navian conquerors found in these islands, is a supposition 
not only too absurd to call for lengthened refutation, but, 
besides, directly contrary to known facts. The M'Leods 
have long boasted their Norwegian descent ; and if the 
great Somerled was not himself sprung from the same 
race, as has been frequently asserted, he certainly mar- 
ried a Scandinavian princess, (through whom, indeed, 
came his claim to the Isles ;) consequently his undoubted 
descendants, and tbey form the most numerous tribe the 
Highlands ever saw, are, to say the least, not unmixed 
•debs. The effects of the colonisation from the south and 
east of Scotland, if less direct, must still have been sen- 
aibly felt ; and, although without going so far as some 
who would not leave us one family of Celtic descent in 
the Highlands, we may safely affirm that the establish- 
ment of such families as the Comyns in early, and the* 
Oordons and Meozieses (or Mannerses) in more recent 
times, must have been followed by a corresponding mix- 
ture between them and the Celtic race. 

The prevalence of the Gaelic language is no sound 
argument that a mixture has not taken place. It only 
.goes to show that the mass of the lower classes continued 
to use their old language, in preference to that of foreign 
conquerors or settlers ; and that the same thing happened 
in the Highlands of Scotland to the Norse and Saxon 
tongues, as an England to the language of the Norman 
conquerors, or in Ireland to that of the numerous and 
powerful descendants of such English settlers as esta- 
blished themselves by marriage or otherwise without the 
pale. 

But to what purpose do so many Scottish Highlanders 
assert, in the face of facts like these, the purity of their 
Celtic blood — and deny their descent from Scandinavian 

ancestors? Were these Scandinavians then so ignoble so 

little distinguished — so inferior to the Celts — that to be 
descended from them is accounted dishonourable? On 
the contrary, it ought to be the proudest boast of every 
Highlander, that he belongs to a people who have on in- 
numerable occasions vindicated their claim to a descent 
from the most enterprising and gallant race that the world 

has seen since the decline of the Roman empire those 

^ heroes who, issuing from the coasts of Norway and the 
shores of the Baltic, established thrones for themselves in 
•very corner of Europe ! Nor is an Anglo-Saxon or Anglo- 
Norman ancestry less honourable or less distinguished. 

We come now to consider the introduction of the feu- 
dal system into the Highlands, and its effects on the 
people. Several charters are extant, granted by King 
Alexander III., of lands in the Highlands; and in the 
reign of this prince, in 1263, mention is made by the 
Norwegian author of the account of Haco's expedition, 
—of one of the great lords of the Hebrides holding lands 
both of Alexander and Haco, and offering to resign those 
he held of the latter, as he could not serve both kings, 
and had chosen to stand or fall with the Scottish monarch. 
This fact shows the establishment of the feudal system 
in the Hebrides, and adjacent Highlands even at that 
early period, and many more from the same, or equally 
good, authority might be adduced. In the public docu- 
ments regarding the disputes between Baliol and Bruce 
—in those of the reign of Baliol — but more particularly 
in those of the reign of Bruce, we have ample proof 
of the prevalence of the feudal system in the High- 

♦ Another cause of mixture may be here alluded to, one very 
familiar to the Irish antiquaries, and which must have affected 
the Dalriadic Scots before their settlement in Argyle ; vis. that 
arising from the early colonisation of Ireland by the Be)**, or 
Flrbolgs, as they are styled by the Irish anualinta— a people whose 
remain* are by many considered as proving them incontestably to 
ha re been m branch of the great Gothic or Teutonic race. 



lauds and Islands, as will be evident to those who 
choose to consult Rymer's Feeders Anglia?, the Rotnll 
Scotia), and Robertson's Index of Charters by the Kings 
of Scotland. From the latter work, and other authori- 
ties, it would be no difficult task to prove the complete 
establishment of the feudal system in the Highlands — 
as far as regards the holding of lands— prior to the reign 
of Robert III. The Lords of the Isles, it is well known, 
granted charters to their different relations and vassals, 
sometimes limited to heirs of a particular marriage— 
sometimes without limitation : at one time to be held of 
themselves— at another to be held of the crown. These 
retainers generally got their charters confirmed by the 
crown ; and on the forfeiture of the family of the Isles, such 
of them as did not previously hold of the crown, received, 
with few exceptions, after the annexation of the lord- 
ship, new charters from the king as Lord of the Isles. 
In every district of the Highlands and Isles, there were 
royal bailies and chamberlains for the collection of the 
king's rents, feu-duties, and feudal casualties ; and the 
Highland chiefs were well acquainted with the value of 
certain documents called Gifts of Ward and Marriage 
of Nonentries— and of Escheat ; which they used in many 
cases for the purpose of extending their family influence. 
The great object of the chiefs was to have the superiority, 
or freeholding of all the lands occupied by their respe ct ive 
clans, — and thus to ensure the dependence upon them of 
the chieftains or elders of the tribes. The latter, on the 
other hand, were naturally desirous of becoming them- 
selves freeholders, and domestic feuds were. not unire- 
quently the consequence of their being successful. 

All these facts, which admit of easy proof, show that 
the feudal system was, not only in name, but in met, 
introduced among the Highland tribes much earlier than 
is generally supposed. What then were the effects of 
this system upon the inhabitants ? One great effect was, 
as we have already noticed—- and as a very slight inspec- 
tion of any of the controversial works published by High- 
land chiefs will show — that the chiefship gradually 
became, in: almost every instance, a territorial honour. 
This at least appears to have been the general rule.' 
There were, no doubt, frequent exceptions to this rule, 
arising from the Celtic manners of the mass of the people, 
which led. them to prefer their ancient law of tanistry to 
the feudal law, and, upon important occasions, to indulge 
that preference by choosing their chief from the nearest 
of kiu to the feudal heir, when the latter happened not 
to be agreeable to the clan. Upon such occasions, ille- 
gitimacy was no bar to the object of their choice attaining 
the station of chief, as might be illustrated by numerous 
instances ; but it should be noticed, that as most of the 
alleged cases of illegitimacy occur during the period im- 
mediately preceding the Reformation, they may have 
arisen from obstacles thrown in the way of marriage by 
the ecclesiastics, at a time when the abuses of the Church 
of Rome had reached their height, and may have been 
only considered disqualifications under the canon, not 
under the civil law. It would be somewhat difficult 
otherwise to account for some facts which appear in 
several Highland genealogies, unless we were to suppose 
— which is hardly admissible — that marriage was very 
lightly regarded among the Highlanders. 

Whatever the case may be in regard to illegitimacy, 
It is at least certain that, in feudal times, the best and 
only real title to the chiefship of a. clan, was possession, 
in whatever way acquired, if recognised by the body of 
the clan. Thus, if the clan so pleased, an heiress might 
carry the honour to her husband's family, as in the ease 
of the Clanchattan ; or several sons might be disinherited, 
and a distant relation called to the succession, as happened 
in the same tribe at a later period. 

Having come to this conclusion, we are naturally 
tempted to enquire what was so peculiarly Celtic in the 
Highland system of clanship ? Certainly not the succes- 
sion of the chiefs, for the principal rule, as we have seen, 
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derived from the feudal system. The truth is, 
clanship, in its modern acceptation, was nearly as preva- 
lent in the Lowlands as in the Highlands. We frequently 
read in the acts of Parliament, of the Border clans, and, 
with the exception of the occasional appearance of the law 
of tanistry among the Highlanders, and of certain Celtic 
predilections, which led every man dwelling under a 
Highland chief to call himself by the surname of his 
landlord, thereby increasing the apparent numbers of the 
Mood-relations of the chief, the Johnstones and Arm- 
strongs seem to differ from the M' Donalds and M' Leans, 
chiefly in name, dress, and language. Deadly feuds 
were alike prevalent among them ; and the slaughter 
of a chief, or even of a clansman, was equally consider- 
ed as calling upon tbe whole clan for revenge.— It does 
not, indeed, appear, that the custom of keeping bards, 
or that of fosterage, ever prevailed in the Lowlands 
generally, in modern times. These were decidedly Celtic 
customs ; but there can be no doubt that, like the 
taking of Calps, they prevailed in Galloway and Car- 
rick, • (where Gaelic was spoken In the reign of Queen 
Mary,) to a comparatively recent period : and we may 
therefore presume, that they obtained all over Scotland 
before the Anglo-Saxon colonization, and could only have 
become obsolete by degrees. 

It is a singular fact, and one well worthy of notice In 
considering the subject of clanship, that in most, If not 
all, of the Highland genealogies, the founder of the family 
— tbe Individual from whom all tbe clan boast to be de- 
scended — flourished since the introduction of the feudal 
system, and, in many cases, centuries after that event. In 
these circumstances, the clans, thus gradually arising, 
could not fail to be affected by the feudal laws and cus- 
toms; and it may thus be a question, whether clanship, 
as it existed in the Highlands in later times, and also in 
the Lowlands, as we have seen, was not as much a conse- 
quence of the feudal system as derived from Celtic customs. 
On the whole, it would appear that, from the mixture 
of races, and the introduction of the feudal system, the 
inhabitants of the Highlands, although speaking a Celtic 
dialect, have gradually departed more and more from 
the pure Celtic model, and consequently cannot be looked 
upon in the same light as the Irish tribes, among many 
of whom the law of tanistry, gavelkind, and other Celtic 
customs — untouched by the feudal system — prevailed to 
a comparatively recent period. 



8HAKSPE ARE'S BIRTHDAY. 

Foa a month proverbially consecrated to folly, April 
has been strangely fertile in great men. They grow in 
clusters like nuts. Thus, tbe 22d is the birthday of 
Henry Fielding, the 23d, of Shakspeare, and the 24th, of 
Oliver Cromwell. What an association ! The Hogarth 
of authors beside him who combined the varied excel- 
lencies of all bis tribe; and both beside him who wrote 
his stern thoughts with sword-blows. 

Shakspeare is the greatest riddle that the world has 
known. People think they know the author of the 
plays that bear his name, because a name, and nothing 
more, is attached to them ; and they thought that they 
did not know the author of the Waverley Novels, because 
Sir Walter Scott would not confess to them — it is strange 
to what a degree we are the slaves of words. What 
have we of Shakspeare but the name, and two or three 
anecdotes, theone half of which gives us no idea of the man, 
and the other is of doubtful authority. Shakspeare's 
plays are the voice of nature, that every one feels — and so 

• Complaints were made to Parliament, in the year 1489, by the 
lieges dwelling in Galloway and Carricld against certain gentle- 
men, M Heddis of Kyn," for taking of " Cawpb ;" and measures 
were taken to put a stop to this exaction. The Calp was an ac 
asowledgment of chiefship, and equivalent to the Heriot It eon. 
tinned to be raised by many of the Highland rhiefs in the begin. 
nine of the last century : and there are Instances of it in Wales to 
this day. 



little does any thing we know of himself chain us down 
to an individual author, that we feel, In reading them, 
they may be viewed as spontaneous growths, as well as 
the merest '* primrose by the river's brim." There ia 
something mythological and pleasing In the thought ; and 
the identity of the dramas with nature harmonizes with 
it. In other plays, however natural and skilful the 
plot, however true the passion, there is something In their 
cut-and-dry arrangement, and in the vague universality 
of their imagery, that reminds us their home and dwell- 
ing-place is in the pasteboard and canvass world of the 
stage. But Shakspeare's plays, although firmly knit and 
framed, containing nothing that does not tend to tbe 
denouement, seem to the unobservant eye to ramble on In 
an easy gossiping way to the close ; and they are redolent" 
of meadows and woods. They ought to be performed a» 
Milton's Com us was, on the greensward, before some 
tangled grove. The reality of their poetry is so strong, 
that the make-shifts of the stage 'show poorly off beside 
it. 

The question has been started, whether Shakspeare was 
conscious of his own powers. A certain knot of critics 
will have it, tbat he was something like his own Touch- 
stone, that he could not " be 'ware of his wit till he broke 
his shins over it," and that this accident never befel him. 
They argue, that he was well on in the years of manhood 
before he betook him to the rhyming trade; that he threw 
out his good things as want forced him ; that he was a 
jolly fellow and fond of company ; tbat he retired, long 
before he could be called an old man, to his native place, 
abandoning literary labour, aud leaving his works to take 
care of themselves. All this is very ingeniously noted— ~ 
but let us hear Shakspeare himself. 

He was not insensible to the arrogance with which 
persons engaged in the active business of life were apt to 
look down upon those whose business it was to mimic 
tbeir strut and pretensions. It appears from his hundred 
and eleventh sonnet, that he* felt deeply the uujuat oon-j 
tempt with which actors were regarded in his time. ' 

" O for my sake, do thou with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, ' l 

Than public means, which public manners breeds ; 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer's hand." 

But he seems also to have felt tjiat his jovial and mer- 
curial disposition exposed him to the censure of tbe sourer 
sort nearly as much as his profession. Witness the fol- 
lowing sotinet: 

" 'Tie better to be vile, than vile esteem 'd, 
When not to be, receives reproach of being. 
And the just pleasure lost, which is so deem'd 
Not by our feeling, but by others' seeing. 
For why should others* false, adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood f " 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 
Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 
No,— I am that I am ; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own : 
1 may be straight, though they themselves be bevel ; 
By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shown £ 
unless this general evil they maintain,— 
All men are bad, and iu their badness reign.** 



One so sensitive to public opinion was not likely te> 
come so frequently before its tribunal in the character of 
a dramatic autbdr, without seeking to scan his own 
merits. No one who reads Shakspeare will accuse him 
of want of variety ; but we find uniformly tbat those 
least apt to repeat themselves, are also the least easily* 
satisfied with their own efforts. In one of his sonnets- 
we find him taxing himself with monotonv oC %V)Vr& 
thought, and seeking to oVAato ♦Jo» <&^C*ycv V) 
has rather the air of a. fatted caox&v. 
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" Why it my verse so barren of new pride? 
Bo far from variation or quick change ? 
Why, with the time, do 1 not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange? 
Why write I still all one ever the same. 
And keep invention in a noted weed, 
That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing their birth, and where they did proceed? 
O know, sweet love, I always write of you, 
And yon and love are still my argument ; 
So all my best is dressing eld words new, 
Spending again what Is already spent : 
For as the ssm fa daily now ana old, 
So is my love stfll telling what is told." 

But the meet desponding appreciation of his own 
poetry to which we And him giving vent, is in his thirty- 
second sonnet. 

" If thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl Death my hones with dust shall cover, 
And shah by fortune once more re-eurvey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover, 
Compare them with the bettering of the time; 
And though they be outstripped by every pen, 
R es erv e them for my love, not far their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O then vouchsafe me hut this loving thought ! 
Had f*y JrientTi mums grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than fait Ait love had brought, 
To wutrch in rankt of better equipage .* 
. Bui since he died, andpoets batter prove, 
Theirsjor their style JTUremd, his/or hie lam." 

The uniform gentleness of Shakespeare's muse, and his 
apparent carelessness of the world's opinion, do not, 
therefor*, prove that he was without his anxieties on the 
score of his reputation. They only show that Jie had 
the sense and strength of will to conceal theu£ This 
Is all the difference bet w een manly endurance and whining 
complaint Not to be sensible to the want of success, is 
not to be a man, but weakly to bewail it, it to be " the 
babyofegirL" 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 

EDINBURGH. 

SOCIXTT OF AKTIQUAB.IES. 

Monday, 11m ApriL 

Sia Hxxar Jaxdixk in the Chair. 

Fresenli—Th* Hon. fiord Meadowbank; Drs Carson, 
Alison, Borthwick, Keith, Huie; Messrs J. T. Gibson- 
Craig, Sivrlght, W. Allan, Maidment, Lalng, Stevenson, 
Macdonald ; Rev. Mr Chapman, and many others. 

Skvesal donations having been announced by the curator, 
the secretary read some e x tracts from a letter addressed to 
him by Lieut-General Ainslie, F.8.A., Soot, from Paris, 
mentioning that several of the corresponding members of 
the Society had received gold medals, and other prises, from 
the Institute of France, for essays on subjects of antiqua- 
rian research. 

A communication from the Rev. W. J. D. Waddilove, 
of Brecon- Grange, was read, which contained some re- 
marks suggested by the perusal of Dr Hlbbert'e Essay mi 
the- LawFogs of Orkney and Shetland, printed in the 
Society's Transactions, voL iii. To this succeeded some 
notices from the Public Records regarding James Monteith, 
the manufacturer of the bran gun, dated Edinburgh, 1646, 
which was taken at the last siege of Bhurtpore, and now 
lies In the Society's Museum—communicated by Mr Mac- 
Qjanald. The Secre ta ry next drew the attention of the 
meeting to an address read before the Royal Irish Academy, 
by John D' Alton, Esq. of Dublin, " On the Necessity of 
publishingthe Ancient Annals, he of Ireland,'' and stated 
that Mr D' Alton was anxious to have the opinions of all 
those who take an interest in the history or Ireland, on 
the best mode of carrying this desirable object into effect 
The same gentleman then read his remarks on the clan- 
akio of the Highlands. Our readers will find this able 
Important paper In the department of to-day's Journal 



entitled Miscellaneous Literature. The regular b 
being concluded, Lord Meadowbank riiussmliifl taunt 
Ing the eirauttstances conne cte d with m lets enawm 
Fair Isle, Shetland; of a number of Angm-Sexam 
found almost under the same dreumstanoes as the 
" Baby Yellowiey," mentioned in the Pirate, (voL ilL 
and near the spot assigned In the novel for that lady* 
tatlon. As this treasure was discovered consider*! 
neath the present surface of the ground, and as no 81 
annals give an y account of its being deposited, the cotm 
certainly implicates Sir Walter in a connexion wi 
cannie means of receiving information. It is well f 
that witchcraft is no longer penal. There was a th 
ful expression in Lord Meadowbank's eye while tall 
story, which seemed expressive of a regret that the eJ 
stances could not now lie explscated in a court of juj 
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Wi know not what we can well say of Yeums; I 
tion to our previous criticisms, except that his last i 
ance was hie best. " Nought on the stage so much 1 
him as the leaving of it." Wo speak both of his fe 
performance in Hamlet, and of his manly and s 
leave-taking speech. In lieu of all remark, therufi 
this week present our readers with a fly-leaf, mm 
three beads of Young— 4n Hamlet, Brutus, and H 
—drawn by a young artist of some promise, and 
graphed by our own Forrester— the unequalled 
department of art. We offer this trifle as a pledge 
desire to exert ourselves to the utmost, — and at 
spectful tribute to an amiable man, and an 
actor. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



akin 
aadh 



THE GUESTS OF NIOHT. 
By John Malcolm, 

The dreams that darkness brings— 

Upon the morning's wings 
Depart, and leave no traces in the light ; 

And waking ones by day, 

Delusive oft as they, 
And evanescent, fade into the night. 

Amidst the Illumined hall 

Of song and festival, 
This hour, I see fair faces round me ranged ; 

The next, by paler gleams, 

Amid the land of dreams, 
I look around, and lo ! the guests are changi 

And who are they that pass, 

As o'er the wizard's glass, 
Before my spirit's gaxe, with noiseless tread 

The earth-departed forms, 

The undisturbed by storms 
On sea or shore — the cold and silent dead. 



With faces fixM and wan, 

That memory loves to scan ; 
Now trooping on my trance, in long array, 

From their eternal home 

The shrouded sleepers come, 
Then, mute as moonlight shadows, shrink m 

The playmate there I see, 

With whom I chased the bee, 
When we together revell'd through the bow 

Till In the twilight dim 

We sung our evening hymn, 
And droop'd in slumber,t wined liketwinborn i 
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SPRING— LADIES' DRESSES— "CAULLER OYSTERS" 

—BATHING. 

Ik youth we lore the darksome lawn, 
Brash'd by the owlet's wing ; 
Then, twilight is preferr'd to dawn, 
And autumn to the spring. 
Sad fancies do we then affect, 
In luxury of disrespect, ....... 

To our own prodigal excest" v " v 
Of too familiar happiness. 



But something whispers to my heart, 

That, as we downward tend, 

Lycoris ! life requires an art 

To which our souls must bend ; 

A skill — to balance and supply ; 

And, ere the flowing fount be dry, 

As soon it must, a sense to sip, 

Or drink, with no fastidious lip. 

Frank greeting then, to that blithe guest, 

Diffusing smiles o'er land and sea, 

To aid the vernal deity, 

Whose home is in the breast ! 

May pensive autumn ne'er present 

A claim to her disparagement ! 

While blossoms and the budding spray 

Inspire us in our own decay, 

Still as we nearer draw to life's dark goal, 

Be hopeful spring the favourite of the soul ! 

There is profound knowledge of human nature in 
these beautiful lines. In youth we rather attribute our 
own feelings to external nature, than receive impressions 
from It. There is a fulness in all our sensations and 
feelings, the overflow of which constitutes our sufficient 
happiness. This we see strongly exemplified In children 
—the boy makes a gallant steed of papa's staff, the girl, 
already foreboding her true sphere, lavishes a mother's 
care and tenderness upon a boot-jack — they constitute to 
themselves that happiness for which, in after life, they 
most lie beholden to others. The same thing holds in 
ycmth^ It it not the green wood, or the dreamy stream, 
that pleases the stripling between boy and man — he 
haunts the one or the other because there he can indulge 
in the reverie of passion most secure from interruption. 

But if youth be incapable of justly appreciating the 
comparative merits of different seasons and objects, be- 
eanee it is too apt to see a beauty reflected from the glow- 
ing tints of its own happiness in every thing; advanced 
age is an equally fallible judge, for a very different rea- 
son. As the shrivelled frame and decreasing vital heat 
render It pleasant to bask In some sunny nook, so does 
the drying up of natural affection force man to have re- 
course to extra excitement. The ready kindness does 
nat gusli fata spontaneously as in younger days — it needs 
to te sMfsjM np by some fair child, reminding the old 
■ain of what he once was, perhaps recalling the half- 
remembrance of his first love, beautiful 



enough to make him proud of the relationship, alternately 
teasing and caressing him. For one in this last stage ot, 
life, Spring hath a beauty not its own. It Is the season 
of hope. 

In the prime of life alone is man capable of duly ap- 
preciating beauty. The first Impetuous thrill of passion 
is over, and he can look calmly upon external objects. 
But in the fulness of his strength he rests upon himself 
for happiness — he feels no dependence upon foreign 
aid. Neither attributing to external sources the bliss, 
of bis own passionate Imagination, nor needing to prop, 
up his imbecility upon the bending and broken reeds of. 
a perishable world, he is more likely to estimate every, 
thing at its true rate. He sees nature neither in the. 
indistinct haze of dawn nor twilight, but in the broad 
light of noon. 

Viewed thus, independently of fanciful and arbitrary ! 
associations, spring, though differing in character from \ 
autumn, has charms noways iuferior. There can he, . 
no more beautiful object in nature than a wood peasants) \ m 
at this moment of our writing. The leaves are au^l- 
ciently disclosed to form, when viewed at a distance, , 
broad continuous masses of the most delicate green; an^T 
these appear set in circlets of rich brown, formed by the.,, 
stems and yet unclothed branches of the trees. The grata,, 
is of the most vivid emerald. The fallow fields of a rich, , 
brown, glossy where the share has lately passed. The 
crows are hovering on the branches, lightly, restlessly, 
with their incessant and not unmusical note; or they ' 
are hopping behind the ploughman, their glossy plumage ' 
glancing in the sun. " The voice of the birds is heard 
in the land." The murmuring of waters is pleasant to 
the ear, as their rippled surface, glancing back the sun- 
beams, is a music to the eye. In the genial feeling of 
unwonted warmth, we can almost fancy ourselves grow- 
ing with the trees, and expanding with the flowers. 

But the " signs of the times" are not confined to the 
country,— they have penetrated even into the stony heart 
of the town. In these balmy days, the whole of our fair 
population are, like so many butterflies, out and upon the 
wing. Amidst occasional sober-coloured cloth-pelisses, . 
and remnants of fur, the light and variegated muslins of. 
spring are beginning to show themselves. It is a season 
of transition ; and, as in the woods, so in the city, some 
of our ornaments are later of donning their summer at- 
tire than others. How delightful it is to change, with 
the season, from one species of beauty to another ! It 
wert> no easy matter to determine which is more fascina- 
ting ;— a fair face sparkling out from the snug enclosure 
of its owner's somewhat cumbrous whiter habiliments, 
or the sylph-like grace of a figure draped in robes pure 
and light as the wearer's heart. We wonder what is to 
be the fashion of bonnets this summer, for much depends 
upon a tasteful selection of that important article of drees. 
Rose-coloured bonnets are good, they reflect a richer tint 
upon the young cheek. Nor are those straw fabrics, 
framed like lattice- work with vacant interstices, to be de- 
spised. They diffuse " shadows and sunny glimmerlnga." 
over the speaking features, sa X\m> wp*l *& ^*\*KW^sm. 
does oyer tuc «mgta£ Wtfc, <yuY*«\»% ** ^ wm 
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melody. Feathers, which add grace and dignity to a 
winter costume, ought now to he laid aside as too cum- 
brous for summer. Artificial flowers, most grateful in 
winter, are as inappropriate at this season, as rouge on the 
cheeks of sixteen. 

There is another sign of approaching summer weather, 
which strikes the ruder and more robust portion of the 
community — the men-monsters, we mean. But before 
we name it, we must beseech our fair readers to give 
this part of our story a fair hearing before they call us 
vulgar. Its commencement is, we acknowledge, rather 
startling, but we are not altogether without hopes of re- 
conciling them to it by the time we have finished. 

One feels at this season a sort of lingering reluctance 
to •hut one's self up in the theatre, however decided a 
haunter of that place of amusement during the winter 
months. The skies are so bright, the air so pleasant, that 
it seems madness to imprison one*s self beside the red and 
bloated light of the gas lamps in an unnaturally close and 
over-heated atmosphere. And — now for the plunge into 
tke bathos — as we walk loiteringly along Prince's Street, 
approaching Shakspeare Square with an uncertain, hesi- 
tating gait, the cries of the oyster-women fall less fre- 
quent and full upon the ear. 

The cry of these Naiads forms by no means one of the 
least marked distinctive features of the two seasons which 
immediately succeed the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 
Towards the close of September, as one walks homewards 
in the evening beneath the murky sky, the streets in a 
blaze with the united brilliancy of the lamps and the shop- 
windows, and thronged with passengers, this cry swells 
upon the ear full-toned and liquid. Musical in itself, 
it speaks to us of frequent merry meetings during the long 
nights of winter, in those taverns specially devoted to this 
dainty— those sole remaining specimens of the genuine 
old Edinburgh tavern — the only link that now binds us 
to the festivities of Pleydell, or even the more modern 
and less apocryphal revels of Sydney Smith. But in 
spring it rises feebly above the din of the streets. The 
months are nearly expired which have in their names the 
mystic R. The time of oysters is fleeting away ; and 
their shrill heralds breathe the name in a tremulous 
whisper, like faithful servants fearful of disturbing by 
obstreperous clamour the deathbed of a beloved master, 
or like ministering spirits of the element, about to resolve 
themselves into the air of which they are a part. 

From oysters to the sea is a natural transition, and 
leads us to one of those pleasures which now beckon us 
to haste into summer. We entertain rather a contemptu- 
ous feeling towards that sort of pseudo-bathing, which 
consists of wading into the water till it rises breast high, 
then giving three breathless dips of the head beneath it, 
and rushing eagerly back to the shore. This Is the spe- 
cies delighted In hy fat elderly gentlemen, cockneys, and 
the tribe of shopkeepers and annuitants in small towns, 
who annually hire a cart or coach, (as their fashion may 
demand,) which they freight with all kinds of lumber, 
and drive to some straggling Tillage by the sea. side, 
where, stowed, man, wife, and six children, in a confined 
room, with a clay floor, set round with beds, and serving 
the purposes of kitchen, parlour, and sleeping apartment 
of the whole family, they spend the dog-days for the 
benefit of their health. They may be rendered more 
wholesome by the dipping operation we have attempted 
. to describe, but they have no more idea of bathing, than 
the poor consumptive wretch, who for the first time in 
his life has a few drops of generous wine administered to 
him as a cordial, has of the genial delight of quaffing 
nectarean bumpers amid a circle of merry friends. 

The true enjoyment of bathing is only felt when 
above the deep caves of ocean we are making our " easy 
winding path," or tumbling about in fantastic gambols, 
" like leviathans afloat on the brine.'* The variety of 
which thin amusement is susceptible is incalculable. 
From the face of the perpendicular rock we throw our- 



selves headlong ; away we go downwards, downwards 
long fathoms, till we reach the sandy plain, and see by 
the dull green light, alternate brightness and shadow 
flickering on it as the tiny ripples at the surface rite and 
subside. Remaining here till our lungs are strained with 
inaction, we give ourselves way, and up we shoot like 
an arrow to the surface, and emerge again to the view of 
the spectators, dashing back the dripping hair from our 
forehead, rubbing our eyes, and inhaling long draughts 
of the fresh breeze. Or we allow ourselves to be swayed 
hither and thither by the huge undulations of the waves 
when the breeze blows strong from the seaward. Or we 
endeavour to breast the force of the mountain torrent, 
now borne along with its whirling waters, now stem- 
ming them for a while, and forcing a slanting path to 
the opposite brink. There is a sensation of pride and 
power in riding buoyantly upon the broad back of this 
huge monster, which howls and creeps incessantly around 
the firm land, and struggling with him in his fiercest 
moods, which the tame spirits who have never essayed 
to swim caunot even dream of. 

We have heard of teachers of swimming — nay, ws 
have witnessed their operations. But a more ridiculous 
assumption we cannot conceive. Teach a man to swim ! 
teach him to walk, breathe, or exercise any other natural 
and inevitable function. Man is a swimming animal as 
much as a duck or a Newfoundland dog. Toss him into 
the water, he floats naturally, and needs only a little re- 
collection and self-possession to enable him to progress. 
We learn to swim Insensibly by emulating our compa- 
nions a little older than ourselves, as we learn every thing 
which is of use to us in life, except Latin, Mathematics 
and a few other scraps and fag-ends of knowledge. Who 
ever heard of a teacher of the art of shooting grouse and 
partridges? We have seen some of these swimming schools 
in our day, as we remarked above, and precious exhibition* 
they are. A grown gentleman comes to a platform be- 
side a muddy pool, and announces himself as a student. 
As soon as he is prepared for immersion, a broad belt is 
fastened round his waist, to which is attached a strong 
cord tied to a stout pole. The pupil is next directed to 
crawl down a flight of steps, and commit himself to the 
stagnant and fetid water. The " mighty master*' takes 
his stand on the aforesaid platform, holding out his pole 
with the unhappy pupil dangling at the end of the cord 
attached to it— no unapt representation of a giant sitting 
on a rock, bobbing for whale. The scholar is now told 
to extend himself along the surface of the water, and 
strike with his legs and arms like a frog. He obeys, and 
in an instant his head is under the water. The pole 
has been placed meauwhile upon a rest, so that it may 
act as a lever, and no sooner is the accident noted, than 
with a jerk of the master's wrist his disciple is sprawling 
in the air, displaying his ungainly length in strange 
writhings and contortions. This interchange is repented, 
till, between the alternate operations of drowning and 
strangulation, the patient is black in the face. He is then 
dismissed, with the assurance that, after he has received 
a few additional lessons, be will make an excellent swim- 
mer. 



LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Family Library of French Classics. Vols. I. and II. 
(Oeuvres dn MoUtre, Tomes I. et II.) Paris and 
London. Treuttel and Wtfrtz. 1831. 

The Library system has been overdone to a fearful 
extent. We know, indeed, that more publishers than 
one, who have lately embarked in these speculations, are 
struggling anxiously to extricate themselves with a good 
grace. And yet herels a new " Library,** which has our 
most sincere good wishes, and for which we also bejteve 
that there is ample rvom — a pretty voluminous, discri- 
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ire, and cheap selection of the classical literature parative Indifference. All that we want is a collection of 

wee. We know that we have long felt the want French literature, copious enough, and selected with suffi- 

lething of this kind. We are glad also, in our ca- cient judgment, to furnish us with a just notion of the spi- 

of critics, that it has been set on foot, for it will rit, tendency, and extent of the nation's intellectual 

M an apology for submitting to our readers, at in- wealth. The good sense and taste indicated in the pre- 

i, a aeries of essays on the principal French authors, li mi nary notices attached to the volumes now on our table 

•Ace in the critical department of the Journal is to augur well. The book is elegantly printed — a pure text 

la a sort of catalogue raisonne to the multifarious pub- has been selected, and rigidly adhered to — and, best of all, 

n« which are now issuing from the press. We are, as few notes and comments are to be appended as possible, 

triadne's clew, of use to guide the distracted student "Though last, not least" important, the publication is 

their labyrinthine variety. We serve also, if it be incredibly cheap, 

ible to change the metaphor, as an excitement to _. . —* 
lata him to keep pace with the swift-footed intellect 

i age. But in occasionally calling upon him to GLASGOW PUBLICATIONS. 

retrospect of what has been done in times past, we The Uft - Thoma8 Muir ^ Ett Advocate ; with a full 

; assume an alien duty. In the active business of ^ ' - h{s THaL B Peter Macken2ie . 8vo . 

Mare but too apt to attribute an undue importance p m Glasgow. M'Phun. London: Simpkin 

irf«kiiigs of theniselves and associates. Theyforget „,, MftP8hall . 183I . 

Mtrmooentaryexistenceand limited spbersof action. A Vi$Um - HdL A Po(m Pogt SyQ Pp 163 

* as drops in the wide oceans of space and eternity. Glasgofr . John ReUL Edinburgh : Henry Constable, 

lias it is in literature also. He who Is acquainted \$3\. 

rlth the literature of his own times, is apt to con- Necrop ^ Glasquensis ; with Observations on Ancunt 

Mbits of overweening conceit. It is good for us at and Modern f omD8 and Sepultures. By John Strang, 

to look back upon the works of the master spirits 8vQ Pp ?2 Glasgow. Atkinson and Co. 1831. 

*ve gone before us. In a particular manner are ^^ VUw8 - (he Lakeg - Scot]andy from Original 

lined to attribute importance to retrospects of French p ainting8 , by John Fleming, Engraved by John Swan ; 

ore the most peculiar and not the least valuable wUk Hi8torical md Descriptive Illustrations. By John 

time has bequeathed to us M. Leigh ton. 4to. Parts I., II., and III. Glas- 

do not, however, propose entering upon this task j h SwRn London: Moon, Boys, and 

•• As soon as Messrs Treuttel and Wurtz have fur- Graves. 1831. 

I ns with the whole works of Moliere we shall Sketch Q j ^ Q ^ n and p roffre88 f fa Literary and 
ence our remarks upon him, and shall afterwards Commercial Society of Glasgow, with a Proposal and 
ip his countrymen as the successive numbers of this pians j^ ^ PuD % lication f a Portion of its Transac- 
ting miscellany furnish occasion. It will be with Hang By Thomas Atkinson. ( Printed for private 
labour of love, and it is one not uncalled for at a circu lation.) Glasgow. 1831. 
irhen St is the fashion to speak slightingly of the ° 

a of France — a fashion which betrays at once gross We love our good city of Glasgow. Standing (in ima- 

nee and presumption. We confine ourselves for gt nation) beneath Knox's Monument, and piercing the 

me, however, to an analysis of the plan of the work dense cloud of smoke which wraps in a mystic obscurity 

has suggested this undertaking on our part. the thronged dwellings stretching along the Clyde, on 

i proposed to give the entire works of Moliere, Ra- either side of the " Brown Mollendinar," — up the river 

tod Boileau — of the two former as the most cha- till they are lost in the land of colliers, or downward, over 

istie of the French drama — of the latter as legislator the undulating surface of Blytheswood Hill, towards the 

och criticism. Of the remaining authors it is in- Kelvin — we embrace its whole population in our capa- 

I to five merely a selection of their best works. The eious heart. Casting a lingering glance at the majestic 

hers seem to have been led to adopt this resolution, Cathedral, we pass down the High Street, take a peep at 

' by the consideration that the works of some of the massive front of the College, and its shamefully cur- 

lothors were too voluminous to admit of an entire tailed garden, take a turn along the Trougate, and down 

t in a publication like theirs, or that some of their the " Salt market." To the stranger, who visits Glasgow 

ware, from their subjects, foreign to a collection of for the first time, we recommend this route, if he be one 

1 literature. They insinuate, also, that they have w ho loves to trace the remnants of gone days. It brings 

aoved in part by a feeling that some of them were him in contact with a narrow strip of old Glasgow, 

habit of repeating their good things, at least of venerable from the dark hue of the walls, and the re- 

g in a less varied spirit. mains of solid heavy masonry, living on like some gallant 

i. collection commences with the French Theatre, veteran amid a new generation. On one side of it we 

re, as the reader already knows, leads off the dance: have princely streets and squares — on the other, the 

i succeed Come i lie, Racine, and Voltaire. Boileau meagre modern squalor of St John's parish ; but this 

■ close upon the dramatists. Then come, we be- land of our love — this little Goshen in the great Egypt 

the Henriade of Voltaire, the sublime lyrics of J. of modern Glasgow— looks as if Bailie Nicol Jarvie's eye 

aisseau, the playful, graceful tales of I^afontaiue. had rested upon it with a love which conferred immor- 

lioughts of Pascal, the Maxims of Rochefoucauld, tality. 

taracteristi.es of La Bruyere, form one rich and Glasgow has deserved well of the literature of our 

volume, y Telemach us comes next ; then Bossuet's country. Within the walls of her university, Reid, Smith, 

arte on Universal History ; then the Petit- Cart me Millar, Black, Young, Jardine, Thomson, and Hooker, 

ssillon. A large selection of the works of Montes- have infused their own bold spirit of research into sue- 

Is next to appear. This is followed by the best cessive generations. Under their tuition have been 

ironical works of Voltaire, and these by his romances evolved the talents of many, the noblest names of living 

toral tales. The Romances of Le Sage conclude the literature. It was in Glasgow that the brothers Foulis 

it at present lies before us. placed British typography on a par with that of the Elze- 

will appear from this detailed arrangement, that virs. We do not stop to enumerate the many associations 

an author has excelled in more than one species of for promoting art and literature which have risen and sunk 

eition, his different productions are to be arranged in that city, leaving, in many instances, no name behind 

Library under the classes to which they respect- them, but all helping to disseminate the seeds of thought, 

seloog. The principle of arrangement and selection We confine ourselves at present to\\v« &v\A«^\vvwcvXV«*v- 

■rhich the Editors proceed, is to us a matter of com- verity — an \natUu\um w\At\v\iaa toamfc mxwSfc v*A-» •*»& 
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will do more — the Maitland Club, the promising younger 
brother of the Bannatyne .'—and the spirited association of 
gentlemen for encouraging art. There is a sound and 
healthy spirit awake in Glasgow. Let the citizens look 
to it that they cherish it. There is a tendency in genius 
and refinement of every kind to concentrate towards the 
capital— and it is the duty of us provincials to beware 
that we do not remain sluggish and inert after the ab- 
straction. No nation can prosper where the metropolis 
engrosses all the intellectual energy. There must be a 
soul in every department of the body politic 

We have been led to indulge in these remarks by ha- 
ving our attention casually attracted to the number of 
Glasgow publications which are this week upon our table. 
It has occurred to us, that by bringing them collectively 
under the reader's notice, we may give a more just notion 
of the literary activity of that city, than by scattering 
them among the other books which are at present wait- 
ing for judgment. It is not necessary for establishing 
the character of their birthplace, that any one of these 
works should be of first-rate eminence in its department. 
In an age like ours, when every thing is published, it is 
sufficient that we see the spirit busy. The fate of by far 
the major number of publications is necessarily to pass 
away and be forgotten. They have done important 
service, if, during their brief existence, they have set one 
mind a-thinking. It is only the giants of literature who 
can stem that sweeping torrent which bears down so 
much, both of good and bad, to oblivion. 

Having brought our long preamble to a close, we pro- 
ceed to examine the works enumerated at the commence- 
ment of this paper. 

Thk Life of Thomas Muir. — This is a book which 
we cannot read without blushing. The date of Muir's 
trial is the year 1793 — not forty years back ; and yet the 
proceedings would have disgraced the times of Cardinal 
Beaton. Thomas Muir, a man of the strictest probity 
and deep religious feelings, — a man of good family and 
highly educated — was tried for sedition before the Court 
of Justiciary. He and his witnesses were browbeat by 
the judges in a manner as inhuman as it was illegal. 
Gentlemen were allowed to sit upon the jury, who were 
members of an association for the prosecution of all per- 
sons guilty of such practices as he was accused of. The 
counsel for the crown, contrary to the law of Scotland, 
led evidence to establish criminal acts not included in the 
indictment, and evidence which is not held admissible in 
our courts. It appeared on the trial, that attempts had 
been made to suborn witnesses. And yet the only fact 
proved against Mr Muir was, that he had advocated at 
public meetings a constitutional reform, less sweeping than 
that now submitted to Parliament by the ministers of 
the crown, in terms as moderate as are used by many 
who oppose that measure. This is not recognised as a 
crime by any law of this country ; yet for this was Muir 
sentenced to fourteen years' transportation to Botany Bay. 
He was conveyed to the scene of punishment, manacled, 
and in company with felons of the lowest class. He was 
enabled, by the assistance of some American gentlemen, 
to make his escape ; but was shipwrecked near Nootka 
Sound. He remained a few weeks among the Indians, 
then travelled alone to the Spanish colonies, was there 
thrown into prison, and finally sent to Europe. The 
vessel which carried him was attacked by a British 
frigate ; he was wounded incurably, and died not long 
afterwards at Paris. We offer no comments upon these 
simple facts. Tbey furnish a fearful picture of what 
atrocities party spirit and political bigotry can impel men 
to perpetrate. At a moment of excitement like the pre- 
sent, we should have hesitated to revive the recollection 
of them, but for their dreadful warning. Muir was an 
innocent and murdered man, and for the wealth of 
worlds would we not incur the responsibility of his per- 
ace u tors. " In the hour of death and the day of judgment, 
Cod tr/JJ remember them. " Mr Mackenzie's work evinces 



generous feeling and careful research — but the style b 
Juvenile, and too ambitious. 

A Vision or Hkll. — There is bad taste In the title. 
It Is meant to be striking, and is only puerile. The 
poem consists of two parts: — Tartarus in nine, and 
Elysium in seven cantos. It is composed in blank verse, 
which is never very musical, and Is sometimes very lame. 
Tartarus is extremely insipid. Elysium is better ; bat 
all that can be said for it is, that it contains reminiscences 
of classical literature, elegantly, but rather tamer/, ex- 
pressed. The author is a scholar and a man of taste, but 
we rather fear he is no poet. 

Necropolis Glasguknsis. — This is an elegant and 
pleasing work. We heartily approve of the sentiments 
expressed by the author, and the end which he seeks to 
promote. It appears to us, however, that be indulges 
occasionally in some notions which are, to say the least, 
a little fantastic, and occasionally in an unnecessary 
parade of his extensive reading. His object la to get 
the piece of enclosed ground within which Knox's mo- 
nument is erected, the declivity of the Mollendinar glen, hi 
short, opposite to the Cathedral, converted into a public 
cemetery, and laid out with some attention to ornament. 
We heartily concur in his remarks upon the general 
beastly state of our Scotch burial-grounds. The Mac- 
larties are in the process of being driven from the abodes 
of the living, but they still reign lords paramount of the 
mansions of the dead. We concur also in the opinions 
he expresses regarding the beneficial tendency of habitua- 
ting a people to feel a pride and pleasure In ornamenting 
the graves of their lost ones ; with this restriction, that it 
be not carried to the finical and maudlin excess of his and 
Lady Morgan's favourite cemetery of Pere la Chaate. That 
is tainted with the very coquetry of sentiment. It la a fit 
rendezvous for dames of Ephesus. How much more touch- 
ing the unstudied elegance of a Swiss grave-yard ! We 
know one place of sepulture, even in Scotland, which seems 
specially consecrated to the spirit of beauty. It is that of 
the little parish of Sen wick, in Galloway, now merged 
with two others into one larger cure. The church is no 
longer used, and has been allowed to go to ruin. The 
burying-ground is bounded by two gentle ascents— ^that 
to the north is wooded — which commencing their rise 
from its walls, effectually shut it out from the view 
even of the nearest dwelling-houses. The third aide 
runs along the summit of a precipice which sinks down 
abruptly to the waters of a secluded bay, formed by the 
embouchure of the Dee. The graves, the ruins of the 
church, the debris which lie in strange confusion, or 
shoot up in tall obelisks at the foot of the precipice, are 
mantled with ivy. The quiet nook is almost overgrown 
with wild briers and the stunted hawthorn, which seems 
to shoot up spontaneously over the whole south of Scot- 
land. The vegetation is plentiful, but, owing to the 
shallowness of the soil, not unduly luxuriant. The last 
time we visited the spot, was on one of those still grey 
autumnal days so frequent in our climate. The foliage 
was rich with all the varied dyes of the season. From 
the scarlet haw, and the still richer scarlet leaf of the 
crane-bill, {geranium pusiBum,) to the funereal green of 
the ivy, there was a continuous chain of connecting tints, 
beautifully and variously mingled. All was silence save 
for the occasional cawing of a stray rook. Man and his 
doings were only to be seen far away over the motionless 
water, which glimmered dimly through the thick atmo- 
sphere. There were traces of humanity around, hut they 
were consecrated to death ; and moreover, 

Dying insensibly away 
From human thoughts and purposes, 
The building seems, wall, roof, and tower, 
To bow to some transforming power, 
And blend with the surrounding 



True ornament must be based on nature and necessity. 
It is no fabled bird of paradise floating for ever on the 
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atmosphere, — at each new flight it must spring again from 
some resting-place. Let the author of the book, which 
has suggested these remarks, qualify his enthusiasm with 
this recollection, and persevere in his good task. There 
are only three means of attaining bis end. The first is, 
Agitation ; the second, Agitation ; the third, Agitation. 

Swan's Select Views or the Lakes or Scotland. — 
We hare for some time had our eye upon Mr Swan, as 
one of the most accurate and elegant, if not indeed the 
meat accurate and elegant engraver of botanical drawings 
\n Scotland. We haye also traced with sincere pleasure 
his gradual rise in a higher department of his art — land- 
scape engraving. We can trace his progressive improve- 
ment even in the work before us, the third part of which 
la immeasurably superior to its predecessors. The other 
two were more than respectable, but this is elegant. 
Messrs Fleming and Swan have now presented us with 
views of the interminable Loch Lomond, in ail its vary- 
ing aspects. They have penetrated into Perthshire, and 
led us through the wild magnificence of Loch Katrine ; 
round the lonely shores of Loch Auchray, which, in its 
surpassing gentleness, lies girdled round by stern, stony 
mountains, like some feudal beauty, guarded by the rude 
forms and faces, but faithful hearts of her father's retain- 
ers ; up to Loch Venachoir, fair to the eye, but beneath 
whose specious surface dwells the dread Water- Horse. 
Mr Swan's style of engraving is still, if any thing, rather 
too timid and anxious — his lights and shadows are apt to 
want breadth, and do not fade into each other with suffi- 
cient softness. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, (for 
which we suspect the painter is in part to blame,) Mr 
Swan already stands high as an engraver, and may stand 
•till higher if he do himself justice. 

Sketch or the Literary* and Commercial Society 
or Glasgow.— We notice this brochure by our indefati- 
gable and talented friend Atkinson, merely as an excuse 
for adverting to the existence of a society which has held 
the noiseless tenor of its way in Glasgow since 1806, and 
yet has witnessed the developement of more talent than 
many which make a noise in the world. It has been 
graced with the co-operation of a Campbell and a Mylne. 
It was to it that Dr Chalmers first expressed his views 
of the Cause and Cure of Pauperism. Mr Owen, too — 
although this be more a matter of curiosity than import- 
ance — first expounded his system within its walls. Many 
others might be mentioned. 

We have now gone over our last importations from 
Glasgow, and when we add that they are merely a fair 
average specimen of its literary labours, we are sure that 
the reader will agree with us that there is a good spirit 
«t work In that great community, which cannot fail to 
bring forth good fruit. 



Life and Diary of the Rev. Ebenezer Erskine, Father of 
the Secession Church. By the Rev. Donald Fraser. 
12m©, Pp. 54& Edinburgh. William Oliphant. 
1831. 

The liberal feeling of the present day is one of its many 
gratifying characters ; the fury of contending parties in 
the church of God has passed away ; a wise and good 
man is now respected as he deserves, whatever is the de- 
nomination he bears ; and he who should apply to any 
individual, or assembly, the terms of abuse once common 
in disputes, would be laughed at as the dupe of antiqua- 
ted prejudice, or abhorred as the slave of a rancorous 
bigotry. These remarks are especially applicable to the 
change in public feeling towards the Secession. The 
number, general intelligence, and pious habits of its ad- 
herents, and the prominent place which they have taken 
in all measures of holy utility, have raised them to a due 
place In public estimation : while the education and 
talents, the diligence and fidelity of their pastors, and 
their influence in maintaining peace and order in a large 



department of the community, have attracted the eulogies 
of all whose commendation is desirable. 

But while such is the general sentiment in regard to 
this body in its present state, there is reason to fear, that 
prejudices still exist in the minds of not a few as to some 
of its founders. They are spoken of as good men, but as 
turbulent and fanatical; their zeal is considered as hy 
far too vehement for its object ; and their aim, notwith- 
standing their high professions of entire devotedness to the 
glory of God, is asserted to have been the attainment of 
popular influence, or the gratification of party feeling. 
Nothing can be better adapted to remove these prejudices, 
as far as they regard Ebenezer Erskine, whose character 
has been principally affected by them, than the volume 
before us, which is a well-written performance, and re- 
markable for its calm, j udicious, and charitable spirit. We 
here see him acting under the strongest convictions of duty, 
happiest in the tranquil scenes of the pastoral functions, 
and walking humbly with God in the sequestered spot 
where a great part of his life was spent. A Diary, 
written by himself in a peculiar kind of short band, has 
been deciphered with great labour, and has contributed to 
enrich the work. In it we see, not the zealot, bnt the 
man of God ; not envy working, nor revenge plotting ; 
but contrition weeping in secret places, faith embracing 
the promises, and love and joy delighting themselves la 
God. Many affecting incidents in his family and neigh- 
bourhood are here alluded to, and the workings of his mind 
respecting them are depicted with every symptom of sin- 
cerity. 

To the adherents to the Secession this work will be 
peculiarly interesting ; but the good of other parties will 
read it with pleasure, as a book which shows the influ- 
ence of Christian principle to support and invigorate the 
mind, and the power of devotion working In sorrow and 
reproach, in suffering and death. It contains, besides 
the incidents connected with the rise of the Secession* 
many interesting particulars on the state of the Church 
of Scotland in the beginning of the last century; tfie 
rebellion in 1715 and 1745; and striking anecdotes 
respecting individuals. Of the latter, we present our 
readers with one as a specimen, in which Mr Erskine 
is a chief actor, and we are sorry our limits will not 
permit us to give more. 

" At one time, after travelling, towards the end of the 
week, from Portmoak to the banks of the Forth, on his 
way to Edinburgh, he, with several others, was prevented 
by a storm from crossing that frith. Thus obliged to re- 
main in Fife during the Sabbath, he was employed to 
preach, it is believed, in Kinghorn. Conformably to hie 
usual practice, he prayed earnestly in the morning for the 
divine countenance and aid in the work of the day ; bu$ 
suddenly missing his note-book, he knew not what to do. 
His thoughts, however, were directed to that command, 
' Thou shalt not kill ;' and having studied the subject with 
as much care as the time would permit, he delivered a short 
sermon on it in the forenoon alter the lecture. Having 
returned to his lodging, he gave strict injunctions to the 
servant that no one should be allowed to see him during 
the interval of worship. A stranger, however, who was 
also one of the persons detained by the state of the weather, 
expressed an earnest desire to see the minister ; and having 
with difficulty obtained admittance, appeared much agita- 
ted, and asked him, with great eagerness, whether he knew 
him, or had ever seen or heard of him. On receiving assu- 
rance that he was totally unacquainted with his face, cha- 
racter, and history, the gentleman proceeded to state that 
his sermon on the sixth command had reached his con- 
science ; that he was a murderer ; that, being the second 
son of a Highland laird, he had some time before, from base 
and selfish motives, cruelly suffocated his elder brother, who 
slept in the same bed with him ; and that now he had no 
peace of mind, and wished to surrender himself to justice, 
to suffer the punishment due to his horrid and unnatural 
crime. Mr Erskine asked him if any other person knew 
any thing of his guilt. His answer was, that, so far a* h* 
was aware, not a single tad\N\Ana\ \*A ^r» VmXw»^ 
of it ; en w\\\ch iue toad «iaeA«nA\2Ba^ t2£I 
affected wtth * kqk oi YAa **»&<*» w*\» Twto^asfcf.- 
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diate application to the blood of sprinkling, and to bring 
forth fruit* meet for repentance; bat, at the same time, 
since, in Providence, his crime had hitherto remained a 
secret, not to disclose it, or give himself up to public justice. 
The unhappy gentleman embraced this well-intended coun- 
sel in all its parts, became truly pious, and maintained a 
friendly correspondence with this < servant of the Most 
High God' in future life. It is added, that after he with, 
drew, the minister had the happiness to recover the manu- 
script formerly missing ; and, in consequence, preached in 
the afternoon on the topic he had originally in view. 



M 



It may be thought by some that the advice was too 
lenient, and that such a monster should not have been 
suffered to live to enjoy the fruits of his villainy ; but if 
he was a sincere penitent, his crime would be ever before 
him in the deepest anguish ; and if this was only a tem- 
porary awakening of terror and remorse, Providence 
would, in some other way, make his sin to find him out. 
The extracts from the Diary will be pleasing to pious 
readers. It shows the delight which Mr Erskine felt 
In prayer, and how he was tried with that bitterness of 
heart under which true Christians often groan. We 
must own, however, that there are some passages in it 
which strike us as too familiar for the public eye ; and 
as likely to strengthen the objections of many against the 
publication of such writings. Mr Erskine's writing it 
in short hand, and his discontinuing it during the most 
important and busy period of his life, seem to intimate 
that he had lost those impressions of the utility of the 
practice which he once had. It is plain, from its whole 
strain, that the idea of its being published never once 
entered his mind. It is said, that to the pure all things are 
pure ; but what is published is laid open to the inspection 
of all ; and it is easy to judge what unhappy effects, on 
some classes, the indiscreet disclosure of the secret con- 
fessions, and fears, and struggles of good men may have. 
It will make many attach the idea of sullenness to men 
they were accustomed to venerate ; and of gloom and 
terror to a religious course, whose ways they have been 
told are ways of pleasantness. 

. We wish the editor had woven the most interesting 
passages of this Diary into the narrative, as illustrations 
of particular scenes or virtues. Thus the feeling of dull- 
ness and sameness, which is apt to be excited by frequently 
recurring extracts, would have been avoided; and thus 
Mr Erskine would have been presented to us in a way- 
more vivid, and what he did to men would have been 
shown in connexion with his purposes before God. Upon 
the whole, we consider this book as a respectable piece of 
biography. The style is clear and correct, the reflections 
are judicious and appropriate, and the good sense and 
candour of the writer are everywhere apparent. 



American Ornithology s or, the Natural History of the 
Birds of the United States. By Alexander Wilson 
and Charles Lucian Bonaparte. Edited by Robert 
Jameson, Professor of Natural History in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. In four Volumes. Vol I. (Con- 
stable's Miscellany, Vol. LXVIII.) Edinburgh. 1831. 
W« last week introduced to the British public the 
Ornithological Biography of the enthusiastic Audubon. 
And, thanks to the oldest and best beloved bf our mis- 
cellanies, we have now an opportunity of drawing atten- 
tion to his master — the first who devoted his life to the 
illustration of American ornithology. Much has been 
added to our knowledge in that department since Wilson's 
death, but no one individual has yet furnished the tithe 
of the amount of his contributions. And for accuracy 
of observation, and lively sense of the poetry of nature, 
we question if even Audubon equals him. The great 
merit of the Prince of Musignano consists in his enlight- 
ened love and liberal patronage of science. 
We postpone all detailed criticism of Hetherington's ele- 
gmnt and interesting biography of Wilson, and also of his 
9rriting 9 , until the four volumes of which this work is to 1 bieak^of day, it flew about with great activity. When 



consist are before us. Wilson, like Audubon, Is identified 
with his writings. At present we can only remark, that the 
birds described in this work have been classified by the 
learned editor, according to the most approved system of 
arrangement. The bulk of the notes has been reserved 
for the concluding volume. It is enough to say that they 
are to be furnished by him who first created the study of 
natural history in Edinburgh. But we have been far- 
ther given to understand, that it is Professor Jameson'* 
intention to add an appendix of the arctic birds of Ame- 
rica, the materials for which have been chiefly furnished 
by the enterprising discoverer, and distinguished natural- 
ist, Dr Richardson. As a matter of course, the profe ss o r 
will avail himself of the valuable contributions of the 
Prince of Musignano to the Italian journals, as far as they 
bear upon his subject. 

We present our readers with a few extracts, whicl; are 
submitted to them simply as specimens of Wilson's style. 
The first leaves a favourable impression of his powers of 
describing natural scenery. 

" Though generally dissuaded from venturing by myself 
on so long a voyage down the Ohio in an open skiff, J 
considered this mode, with all its inconveniences, as the 
most favourable to my researches, and the most suitable to 
my funds ; and I determined accordingly. Two days before 
my departure, the Alleghany river was one wide torrent of 
broken ice, and I calculated on experiencing considerable 
difficulties on this score. My stock of provisions consisted 
of some biscuit and cheese, and a bottle of cordial, presented 
me by a gentleman of Pittsburg; my gun, trunk, and 
great coat, occupied one end of the boat ; I had a small tin, 
occasionally to bale her, and to take my beverage from tiki 
Ohio with ; and, bidding adieu to the smoky confines of 
Pitt, I lauuched into the stream, and soon winded away 
among the hills that everywhere enclose this noble river. 
The weather was warm and serene, and the river, like a 
mirror, except where floating masses of ice spotted its sur- 
face, and which required some care to steer clear of; bat 
these, to my surprise, in less than a day's sailing, totally 
disappeared. Far from being concerned at my new situs* 
tion, I felt my heart expand with joy at the novelties which 
surrounded me ; 1 listened with pleasure to the whistling 
of the red bird on the banks as I passed, and contemplated 
the forest scenery, as it receded, with increasing delight* 
The smoke of the numerous sugar camps, rising lazily 
among the mountains, gave great effect to the varying land- 
scape ; and the grotesque log cabins, that here and there 
opened from the woods, were diminished into mere dosr- 
houses by the sublimity of the impending mountains. If 
you suppose to yourself two parallel ranges of forest-covered 
hills, whose irregular summits are seldom more than three 
or four miles apart, winding through an immense extent 
of country, and enclosing a river half a mile wide, which 
alternately washes the steep declivity on one side, and leaves 
a rich forest-clad bottom on the other, of a mile or so m 
breadth, you will have a pretty correct idea of the appear- 
ance of the Ohio. The banks of these rich flats are from 
twenty to sixty and eighty feet high ; and even_th< 
were within a tew feet of being overflowed in 
1808." 

There is great beauty in his description of a species of 
owl — particularly where he speaks of its manner of flight. 

" The bird which I am about to describe was taken in 
this situation, and presented to me by a friend. 1 kept it 
in the room beside me for some time, during which its 
usual position was such as I have given it. Its eyelids were 
either half shut, or slowly and alternately opening and shut- 
ting, as if suffering from the glare of day ; but no sooner 
was the sun set, than its whole appearance became lively 
and animated ; its full and globular eyes shone like these of 
a cat; and it often lowered its head, iu the manner of acock 
when preparing to fight, moving it from side to side, and 
also vertically, as if reconnoitring you with great sharpness. 
In flying through the room, it shifted from place to place 
with the silence of a spirit, (if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression,) the plumage of its wings being so extremely fine 
and soft as to occasion little or no friction with the airy— a 
wise provisiou of nature, bestowed on the whole genus, to 
enable them, without giving alarm, to se?ze their prey in 
the night For an hour or two iu the eveuing, and about 
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angry* it tupped its bill repeatedly with violence, and so thus rendered independent of illustrations, by the oppor- 

loud at to be heard in the adjoining room, swelling out its tunities afforded of consulting stuffed specimens. 

eyes to their fall dimensions, and lowering its head as before 

described. It swallowed its food hastily, in largo mouth- esBK^BonaB 

fills ; and never was observed to drink." 

Memoir relative to Itinerating Libraries. By the Rev. 

The following passage is lively and amusing : William Brown. Edinburgh. 1831. 

" Crows have been employed to catch crows by the fol- Fourteen years ago, a scheme was commenced by Mr 

lowing stratagem : A live crow is pinned by the wings Samuel Brown of Haddington, for supplying the county 

down to the ground on his back, by means of two sharp, of East Lothian with as many libraries as might suffice 

forked sticks. Thus situate, his cries are loud and inces- f or the whole population : sixty libraries, it was reckon- 

sK^petfUcalarly if my other crows are within view. ^ ^d complete the object, and when properly distri- 

These, sweeping down about him, are instantly grappled .'., « ji u i » *u « j 

by the prostrate prisoner, by the same instinctive impulse buted ' leavc no i*" 11 ^ 11 * 1 mo " " Bote «*■» «"• mll « ■"* 

that urges a drowning person to grasp at every thing within a hAie - E** library was to consist of 50 volumes ; and 

his reach. Having disengaged the game from his clutches, though " the primary object was to promote the interests 

the trap is again ready for another experiment ; and by pin- of religion, and a large proportion of the books was ae- 

ning down each captive, successively, as soon as taken, in a cordingly of a religious character, yet there has also been 

short time you will probably have a large flock screaming a considerable proportion of history, biography, travels* 

above you, in concert with the outrageous prisoners below. Wld ^ work|| on ^ Rrt8 ^ ^^n Mr Brown 

Many farmers, however, are content with hanging up the . , ...... • . j * . j.« j 

skins; or dead carcasses, of crows in their corn fielJs, in ha » » mce Proceeded in this benevolent design steadily and 
terrorem ; others depend altogether on the gun, keeping one with unceasing success. We are told in this Memoir by 
of their people supplied with ammunition, and constantly M» brother, that forty of the libraries have now been 
on the look-out. In hard winters, the crows suffer severely; established, — only twenty being wanted for the cam- 
eo that they have been observed to fall down in the fields, plement to East Lothian. The expense of each, inclu- 
and on the roads, exhausted with cold and hunger. In one dlng book-case, catalogue, and issuing-books, appears to 

° ?"Z T? *? i * * lon *?" nt U 1? dwp m °7' **" »*«« »**™** L. 10 and L. 12 ; and the whole amount 

more than six hundred crows were shot on the carcass of a . . . . . . , ^. >, . . . « ^ . A . A 

dead horse, which was placed at a proper distance from the *" ^» ***** bv "J^P^ Can it be doubted that 

stable, from a hole of which the discharges were made. Ato is » precious gift to a peasantry naturally thoughtful, 

The premiums awarded for these, with the price paid for prepared for knowledge by this, and eager to turn it to 

the quills, produced nearly as much as the original value of account by achieving such a portion of worldly comforts 

the horse, besides, as the man himself assured me, saving as may somewhat correspond to the desires that are inse- 

feathera sufficient for filling a bed. parable from intelligence ? Can it be doubted that here 

x ^^I^Z. U ••""y ™ i8ed »nd domesticated ; andit is b a phi i anthropillt of the true stomp? His path is one of 

only when thus rendered unsuspicious of, and placed on \. . . , r ... , .. u * . r~ u „„_ . 

ri. of familiarity with, man, that the trae traits of his norti ? ' * ut *'"•?*««» »«!*«■ *«**; *» d here «* can be 



and native disposition fully develope themselves. In no other than the heat of benevolence. 
state he soon learns to distinguish all the members of There are two features in the scheme that distin- 

fjss) family ; flies towards the gate, screaming, at the ap- guish it from one merely employed in the raising of cha- 

proach of a stranger; learns to open the door by alighting ritable funds, and the conversion of money into books, 

cjd the latch ; attends regularly at the stated hours of din- and a p^ f library issues. First, the libraries are to 

y ™" > T kfi> f' * he appears punctually _to recollect ; itlnmU ^ ^^^ at one station for a period of two 

m extremely noisy and loquacious; imitates the sound of '. .. . . . „ ., e r , ... .. 

*actoos words pretty distinctly ; is a great thief and hoarder vear » } Rnd the n *« ~ ***** to """Jf 1 " fl ? m * nei ? h . bou f- 

«T easietHies, hiding in holes, corners, and crevices, every ln S district. Some contrivance ot the kind is obviously 

lion article he can carry off, particularly small pieces of requisite against the satiety incident to a small collection 

natal, corn, bread, and food of all kinds; is fond of the of fifty volumes ; but it will require an unremitting su- 

soc&ety of his master, and will know him even after a long perintendence. Next, the libraries have a principle of 

absence, of which the following is a remarkable instance, eelf-production, which is thus described in the Memoir :■ 

W,d TKio 1 ?^ °" M .u *? : A Very ™> rth ? Sf^ftnao, « It is proposed to issue the books the first year that a 

now 118111 living in the Gennesee country, but who, at .. . . r . \ . , , »*•.-»»*_«.«.. i..__. 

the time alluded to, resided on the Delaware, a few miles * m8lon is to ^ke place, at the rate of a penny a-volume ; 

below Easton, had raised a crow, with whose tricks and b «* ■■ * subscription, however small, might essentially 

society he used frequently to amuse himself. This crow impede the success of the scheme, and as it is of immense 

Vved long in the family ; but at length disappeared, having, consequence to bring the books within the reach of the 

as was then supposed, been shot by some vagrant gunner, or whole population, particularly the young, they will be 

destroyed by accident. About eleven months after this, as j MU ed gratuitously the second year. By such a system, 




shoulder, and began to gabble away with great volubility, number of libraries increases, will prove the fruitful 
as one lone absent friend naturally enough does on meeting parent of new libraries." Some illustrations of this 
with another. On recovering from his surprise, the gen- principle are added in the Memoir : a capital of L.5000 
tleman instantly recognised his old acquaintance, and en- ^year, with a return of 25s. yearly on each library, 
poured, by several civil butj ily manoeuvres, to lay hold W|mld , ^ x m l52 i ibrariei , ln p Uce of 
«w him; but the crow, not altogether relishing quite so much oe/ ^ .. ' . JT' A „. : „ _. ft„^«^ A -«««_ 
familiarity, having now had^taste of the sweats of liberty, «W»0 without the return. And in refiwence to corni- 
eantiously eluded all his attempto ; and suddenly glancing * ie8 > L-^0 a-year would in 25 years give 702 libraries, or 
bis eye on his distant companions, mounted in the air after one division of books to every 400 individuals, in a po- 
tjiem, soon overtook and mingled with them, and was never pulation of 280,000. The Memoir is written not to ex- 
after wards seen to return." tol the author's brother, but to recommend the adoption 

rnu t i ««, . ^ « . . . _. ^ of the plan in other counties. But the first requisite is to 

The whole of Wilson s and Bonaparte s text, together m[ie ^ ^ rf M individual . and 8Uch a onCf we feai-, 

with the notes and additions of the editor, are comprised |g ^ iQ be found jn ^ ^^ M in j^ i^^^. Lli9 

to four relumes of the Miscellany. This is a bargain. itineratl libraries are yet a solitary experiment in one 

The illustrations of the work are publishing (an entirely ^ J Hke ^ of ^ e paraHe,,^^ in Lan^k ._ 

independent speculation) in a neat form, and at a cheap %h > ^.^ |he Ut th m UDMMli i ) i e by UT 

rata, by Captain Brown. But we trust that some ar- mmm Jr nm%J i m A w^#;«« 

* A u j. !.•■. r* ii reasonable objection. 

rangemenU are soon to be made, by which our College " 

Museum shall* be opened to the public at large, at least 

to all who matriculate ; and residenters in Edinburgh be 
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Tne American Mechanic's Magazine and Journal of 
Public Internal Improvement, 8vo. No, X, for November 
1830. Boston : & N. Dickenson. Glasgow . John 
Held. 

The American Annals of Education and Instruction. 
8ro. No. II. September 1830. Boston: Carter and 
Header. Glasgow: John Reid. 

■ The American Monthly Magazine. No. IX* Decem- 
ber 1890. Boston : Pierce and Parker. Glasgow : 
John Held. 

The first of these scarcely falls under our notice, yet 
desenres the attention of every one the least interested in 
mechanical improvement; the present number is in a 
great measure filled with communications and tables con- 
cerning rail-roads, canals, &c, from which may be glean- 
ed much important information regarding the success of 
rail-roads on the other side of the Atlantic. 

We scarcely imagined that the Americans were making 
such extensive exertions in the cause of education, until 
we read this number pf the American annals of education. 
The attention which the subject seems to meet with both 
from the legislature and the country at large, will not fail 
of producing most important results in the rising ge- 
neration. The work before us is entirely filled with 
essays, papers, and letters, on education. The second 
article b a review of the system of Frederick Thiersch, as 
sanctioned by the King of Bavaria, and gives a tolerable 
good analysis of both the work and the system. The third 
article is on the philosophy of language, in which we have 
language traced not only to its first roots, but even to the 
cause of these roots, in a manner that could be understood 
by a child of ten years of age. The fourth article is a 
review of Hall's lectures on Schoolkeeping, which demon- 
strates very clearly, how absurd it is that, when an ap- 
prenticeship is required for all other trades and profes- 
sions, that none whatever is required for a schoolmaster. 
In America this idea is exploded, and we are told of one 
school (for teachers) that manufactures fifty dominies 
per annum. The article is very well written, and we 
wish to see it, as well as the lectures of Hall, in the 
kands of every Scottish schoolmaster. In the seventh 
article, we have an interesting account of the progress of 
deaf and dumb institutions in that country, a place where, 
until lately, the idea of teaching " deaf mutes" was reck- 
oned almost as Quixotics! as sailing in a balloon. The 
tenth article, on the progress of female education, is wor- 
thy the notice of all who are opposed to the practice of 
giving females an extensive and varied education ; in fact, 
we cannot do better than quote the words of the Western 
Review. " If this world is ever to become a happier and 
better place, woman, well educated, disciplined, and prin- 
cipled, sensible of her influence, and wise and benevolent 
to exert it aright, must be the original mover in the great 
work." 

Regarding the third of these Transatlantic magazines, 
we think the style exceedingly flippant and vague ; there 
is not a good paper in it, if we except the review of Gait's 
Life of Byron. The first article in the number is " The 
Wife's Appeal/ and we will give it entire the first time we 
have room for it, as being the best piece of fugitive Ame- 
rican poetry that we have lately 



suited the original authorities, and availed himself at* the 
criticism of modern historians. His style is In general 
correct. We can recommend this work with a safe 
conscience. It has already reached a second, and we hope 
to see it reach a third, edition. 



The History of the Reformation and Church in Scotland, 
till the General Assembly of Glasgow. By T. Stephen. 
12mo. Pp. 259. Edinburgh. John Boyd. 1831. 

An ingenious piece of special pleading. At this time 
of day, we can scarcely, with all our liberality, conceive 
a mind so constituted as seriously to entertain the views 
propounded in this work. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



Historical Memoirs of John Knox ; containing a Sketch 
of Scottish History from the Earliest Times to the Period 
of his Death; with an Account of the Reformation in 
Scotland. Second Edition. Leith. James Burnet 
1831. 

This is an excellent little book, of modest pretensions. 
It professes no more than to make the history of our 
great Reformer more patent than could be hoped for if 
it were confined to publications so expensive as that of 
BrM'CtU. The author has thought for himself, con- 



MIL1TARY MEMORANDA. 
By an Amateur, 

BREAKING THE LINK. 

Some time ago a mighty fuss and hubbub was made on 
the subject of breaking the Kne, as it is called ; and a great 
gun of the press, charged to the very muzzle, with all 
manner of quibbling and sophistry, was let off in defence 
of the claims of the late Mr Clerk, of Eidln, as the 
alleged discoverer of this celebrated manoeuvre. We have 
no intention to revive the discussion as to the pre tensi ons 
of Mr Clerk, and the probability or improbability of his 
having communicated, or caused to be communicated, to 
Lord Rodney the idea of breaking the line, and thai 
cutting off a portion of the enemy's force; firstly, because 
the principle of this operation was familiarly known 
long before either Mr Clerk or his pretensions were beard 
of; secondly, because it has not been unfolded with scien- 
tific precision, and with the necessary limitations, in that 
gentleman's treatise on naval tactics; thirdly, because 
there never has been a decisive battle fought, either en 
land or on water, where the general principle on which 
this manoeuvre is founded, was not more or less reduced 
to practice. To satisfy ourselves that the principle was 
familiarly known, we have only to read the annals ef 
war, and, not to go very far back, to turn, in a particular 
manner, to the history of the campaigns of Frederick. Hie 
whole secret of this great monarch's success, consisted as 
operating* with the greatest mass of his force, a combined 
effort on the decisive point. This is the fundamental 
principle, by the application of which all military opera- 
tions are good, and without which they are vicious; this is 

the principle, by the application of which Frederick gained 
the decisive victories of Leuthen and Rosbach, and Dana 
defeated the Prussian monarch himself at Hobenkirch; 
— this is the principle, by the application of which, at a 
later period, Bonaparte destroyed three successive armies ef 
Austrian*, with a force numerically inferior to anyone ef 
the three; — this is the principle, by the application of which, 
in a greater or less degree, all decisive victories have been 
gained, in ancient as well as modern times ; and this is 
the principle which, applied to the tactical combinations 
of fleets, has rendered naval victories in recent times so. 
much more decisive than they ever were at any former 
period. It is, in fact, of universal application. Jomlni, 
speaking of the battle off Cape St Vincent, says, " Lea 
Anglais romporterent cette victoire, comme celle d'Ouesv 
sent, pour avoir perce la ligne ennemie; car, nous le 
repltons, le premier talent (tun general est de paralyser, 
une partie des forces de son adversaire, pour tomber t avec 
toutes les siennes, sur le point qui lui offre de plus grandee 
chances de succes. Jervis triompha par I'application da 
principe qui guide Bonaparte a Montenotte et a Cms tig 
Hone ; sur mer comme sur tare, les memes resultats sont pro- 
ducts par les memes causes. {Hist. Critiq, ef MtiU, dst 
Querres de la Rtvol torn. x. p. 198.} 
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, however, even » hen, lu a later edition of his work, 
• todiscuas the munieuvre of breaking the Imp. does 
xlre the universality of (be principle on which il 

Themanoiuvreof breaking the line in, per se, of no 
bate w ; It is, in fact,just u brood aa It in long : 
IB headmost ship* of the line, part of which ia in- 
i, are immediately wore and tacked, the ship) 
lave pierced the line, may be doubled upon in their 
ad overpowered by the repetition of their own 
pre. In judging of the expediency of having re. 
10 thla manoeuvre, the fint question to be settled, 
Before the headmost ships of 



my 1 . line car. 
, will there bi 

n which hav 
A by the assa 



: of Ion 



ifficient time to disable and subdue 
«en cut off? And this can only 
nt baring his Heel so disposed as 

ill events the greater part, of his 
to operate, with the greatest pos. 
annbined effort on a decisive point. 

tperior force capable of being immediately directed 
the paint of attack. To neglect their condition*, 
lose one's self to almost certain destruction ; while, 
Jtber hand, when duly calculated and observed, the 
an scarcely fail lo fji-ovi' deei.xivr. It has been said, 

ia la a great mistake. Circumstances change, and 
les of application vary along with them ; but the 
le la immutable ; and no great result can ever be 
i where it is departed from. Compo™ thebattles 
have proved decisive, and influenced or determined 
sa or nations and empires, with those bootless 
lee which have produced no other result but 
i and bloodshed, and it will br found that, in the 
s, the principle was more or less acted upon, and in 
er totally neglected. In the early campaigns of the 
Revolutionary war.for instance, the most sangui- 
mbata were fought, and the contest was carried on 
is utmost achnrnemrnl and ferocity ; but no decided 
■pa was gained on either side, because the trne 
1st of military tactics were not then understood. 
I of concentrating their masses for a great effort on 

th the bass of his operations, general* than divided 
pened their forces into cordon*, penetrable at every 
r Into detached portions, equally incapable of giving 
sing timely support; and hence battle* at thla period 
Dining more than a series of affairs of posts, In which 
i generally alternated from side to aide — one part 
nny perhaps pursuing while the other was retreat- 
ii ol of routs.' wen- [iroilurii tv ..I no definite or deci- 
inlt. But when Bonaparte appeared upon the scene, 
once modelled his operations on the true pnunpl.-< 
strategies and tactics, war assumed a totally different 
1st, and victory seemed to attend upon his standards. 
i manner, while the old system of righting at sea 
led to he followed, and fleets met and passed on 
c tacks, battles had no result, and victory waa little 
u> a name. But wben the principle of operating 
■lned effort, with a superior force, upoi 
was ones recognised and acted upon, 
1 the epoch of our naval glory, and 
led to important results. 
princlplewatnotnewin military tactics ; for both 
srough and Frederick were familiar with it, i 

m. But It waa new in Its application to us 
at the period of the change of system to which 
ts) already referred ; and if Clerk had really 
n bringing about this change, he would be entitled 



£ pointed out a new application of an old and well- 
known principle. We are free to confess, however, that 
have as yet met with no evidence to Induce ui to 
rd to our countryman even this secondary honour. 
On the contrary, our opinion is, that the revolution In . 
laval tactics, which proved the forerunner of so many 
riumphs, waa in a great measure, if not altogether, attri- 
butable to a fortunate accident — an opportune shift in the 
wind, and a tempting opening in the enemy's line. If 
Rodney had left England impressed with the Importance 
* "' 'a manwuvre, would he not have tried it In the prc- 
bnttles off Martini™ and St Lucia, on both of 
l occasions he had the advantage, as it was then 
considered, of the weathergnge? And, if he had under- 
rod It, even when be did attempt it lute in the action 
f the 12th April, 1782, would he have contented bin)- 
df with merely passing through the French line, and 
engaging their rearmost ships to leeward ? But be thia 
It may, Rodney's practical exempli flcatlon of some of 
( advantages of the manoeuvre directed the attention of 
val men to the subject, when ell the theoretical specula- 
tions of philosophers would have been disregarded ; and It 
vaa reserved for his illustrious successors not merely to reap 
he full benefit of the discovery which he bad opened up, 
iut likewise to ahow within what limits, and upon what 
conditions, it could safely be executed. These, we repeat, 
are fine, and a disposable superior force ready to act 
against a given portion of the enemy's line. VUleneuvc's 
ikilful disposition nt Trafalgar shows, however, that even 
hese conditions may, in certain circumstances, be In a 
;reat measure neutralized ; and that superior discipline, 
■ourage, and pertinacity, are, after all, among the aiircet 
guarantees of victory. 



THE FLOWER-GAT HE HER. 
No. II. 






delightful avocation, we feel inclined to 
le longer in the gardens of the sunny south, 
warmth of passion la thu natives of these 
regions — lea) enduring perhaps than what Is felt by ua 
Northmen — but so intense while It lasts as almost to be- 
atow a moral character upon the mere promptings of 
sense. We cannot fancy that a thing of such sovereign 
mastery la to pass away like a summers cloud. We 
Involuntarily attribute to it " strength and length of 
days." Alas! the same glowing temperament which 
gave It birth destroys it next moment, by yielding to 
a new impulse. It ia only in the passionate outpouring* 
of the poet that tbese visiting* find the eternity which 
seems their due. Here is at least oue strain which 
breathes the very fever-fit of love, and communicates Ita 

O, balmy air ! Thou mum.urer, 

Flitting, sighing every whei e ! 
Through those elms with swiet accord, 
Gently sound to mine idol adored. 

Go, balmy air, and gently blow, 
And on her to-night bestow. 
Who to ileep will soothe my wots 
Thy divine repose now 

O seek dial I her favour share ; 
Sines thou flittest everywhere, 
To her window go, and there 

Let thy pinions close now. 

Weary wind, who wanderest 
Through the leaves and mine unrest, 
Joy long past and Vote u .'■■>■■■■. . 

MoiVUtsA tJa <MO> -JTOX 'arvSuSti — 
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Cease thy sorrow ! cease, oh, cenae ! 
Lett thy song my sighs increase ; 
Whisper nought but csim and pesos 
To her lowly pillow. 

Gentle, wanton, frolic air, 

Flitting, sighing everywhere, 
Through those elms with sweet accord, 
Gently sound to mine idol adored. 

To judge from a great proportion of the poems of Italy 
which have been translated into our language, we might 
almost be led to suppose that this passionate earnestness 
was their sole characteristic. Even the stern Dante — 
he who had more of " the ancient Roman honour in him 
than any he that breathed in Italy 1 ' — yields to the " soft 
impeachment." What a glow there is in the following 
sonnet ! and withal what a gentle and stately grace ! It 
is like the silver swan gliding majestically along the sur- 
face of the lake. 

" Negli occhi porta la mia Donna Aware." 

Love In her eyes enthroned my lady bears, 

So gentle makes she all she looks upon. 

Passing, all turn and bless her unawares— 

No heart but beats If she saluteth one, 

All colour leaves his downcast face, — he sighs, 

Grieving for all his own unworthiness. 

AH pride or anger swift before her flies. 

Aid me, bright dames, her homage to express ! 

All gentleness, all thought* of love, all kindness, 

Spring in the hearts of those who hear her speak. 

So to behold how fair her virtues shine, 

And to adore not, must be very blindness ; 

But when she faintly smiles, ail words are weak, 

So wondrous is that miracle divine ! 

But even in these hot climates there are cool shades, 
where refreshing sentiment, and more lofty reflection 
flourish luxuriantly. In our last number we showed 
Calderon, in stately verse, moralizing the stars into ephe- 
meral existences. To-day we show him, with the beau- 
tiful perversity of imagination, endowing with enduring 
life the flowers which bloom and wither in a day. 

TUX FLOWERS. 

These flowers which now their glowing pomp unfold, 

Waking beneath the eyelids of the morn, 

Shall, when day sets, with drooping leaves forlorn, 
Sleep in embraces of the midnight cold : 
These gorgeous tints, which shine like heaven adorning 

Bright Iris freak'd with purple, jet, and gold, 
Shall be to mortal life a symbol warning 

How much of chhnge doth one brief day behold. 
Hie rose, she greets the morning but to bloom, 

And blooms, but sion to fade in lonely bowers— 
A tomb and cradle far her brief perfume 

One bud : — And such, man's fleeting fortune towers, 
Which iu a day is botn, and meets its doom 

In woe— for ages pnst were once but hours. 

Camoens saddens yet more his melancholy imaginings, 
by calling to his aid the recollections of the Jewish cap- 
tivity. 

" Em Babyhnda sobre os rios cuando 
De ti SiaOsagrada nos lembramo*." 

In Babylon, by streams unknown forlorn 

We sat, and wept when Zion we thought on, 
Sad captives from our own sweet country torn ; 

Our harps we hung the willow-trees upon, 
And strains that once in Zion sweet did glide, 

In other measures no*/ were made to mourn ; 
Ah ! other days indeed ! when shall the pride 

Of Judati see those happy days return ? 
Our cheeks upon our namjls, with downcast eyes, 



We knelt Imploring those who did as spam ; 
Who o'er their captives scoffing said — " Arise, 

Sing unto us a song of your Judea." 
Land of my soul, when I forget thy cries, 

Obliviom detur dertra mea I 

Our readers will think by this time that we 
lancholy to-day— something in Master Slender's vein. 
We rebut the accusation, and sing them, in oar least 
croaking notes, a light and graceful 

MADRIOAL. 

Madonna ! whoso looks on 

Thy divinest beauty, <* 

Needs must feel devotion 

Strongly war with duty. 
If it cause emotion, 

Gasing but one day, 

Who is safe, I pray ? 

Would it not then be, 
In such doubtful war, 

Prudence greater far 
To guard and not to see, 

Than to see and guard ? 
To see, but be prepared 

That the heart must rue it, 
Best of all would be. 

But, ah, the youth could do it- 
Lady, where is he ? M. C 



MA09IE ROUAT. 

A Tragxdt. In Thrxx Parts. 

Part I. 

By R. G. Mayne. 

MAmoAaxT Simson was the daughter of humble parents, 
in the county of Ayr. With a comely figure and pretty 
face, she had her share of vanity ; and, like her betters, 
could mock at the pains and anxieties of her rustic suitors. 
In the bloom of womanhood, however, but gay and light 
of heart as in her most girlish days, she was united to 
John Roust, a thriving fisherman. John's fortune con- 
sisted of his coble, three oars, his fishing gear, a moderate 
sum gradually saved, and the health wherewith Provi- 
dence had blessed him. Margaret's former gaiety gradually 
subsided into a cheerful care for her husband's comfort, 
and John's habits of industry became strengthened by 
increasing occasion for their exercise. Contented with 
their allotment of worldly substance, all things went weU. 
Johu'smusings, however he might have been engaged, were 
turned homewards. The wind might blow, the rain pelt, 
or fish be scarce, — he thought of the clean blazing hearth 
of his home, with the beaming faces around it, and eared 
not. 

Twenty years had passed away, leaving John IUnat 
somewhat less active, with here and there a broad furrow 
traced by time or care, but still vigorous, and assisted by 
two stout, well-favoured youths, his only surviving child- 
ren. The lads were of restless dispositions, thoughtless, 
and self-willed. They early evinced dislike to their 
father's calling, often hazarding, while yet mere keys, 
their lives in some crazy yawl, with rude eail and rudder, 
far upon the waters in. the most boisterous weather. 
Their father looked upon their frowardness with painful 
anxiety, and strove to check its growth ; 
failed— hot expressions were used, and blows 
yet all would not do. John, the oldest, was the first 
openly to throw off his obedience. A revenue oattcr, 
stationed on the neighbouring coast, was in use to —char 
at stated periods in the bay ; and, despite of his parents' 
remonstrance, he engaged himself as one of its crew. His 
rather, provoked at his obstinacy, struck him when they 
met, and angrily forbade him ever to return home. The 
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cutter boob sailed on her accustomed cruise ; and father 
and son parted in bitterness. 

James Rouat, because of his brother's behaviour, and 
as baring often betrayed similar inclinations, was treated 
with greater rigour than before. It happened about this 
time, that a young man belonging to a war-brig came, 
after three years' absence, on .a visit to his mother and 
friends in the Tillage. James and he had been intimate 
from earliest boyhood, and now their old acquaintanceship 
-was warmly renewed. Robin told him 

" How sailors lived like kings," 

what sights they saw, and wonders they performed, how 
happy at sea, and how jovial on shore ; till his enraptu- 
red friend resolved to go and be a sailor. When Robin 
Blair, therefore, returned to his duty, James Rouat, with- 
out his parents' leave, and scarcely with their knowledge, 
bore him company, with the intention of entering into 
the same service. 

John Rouat became morose and fretful, and his coun- 
tenance wore an expression of settled gloom, while a sulky 
reserve in his whole demeanour made his acquaintance 
shun though they pitied him. He pursued his occupa- 
tion as formerly, but without the same spirit, and his 
fishing seemed never so successful as It used to be when 
his lads were with him • the thought of their desertion, 
just when increasing years most required their help, shed 
a deadening influence over all his efforts. His wife saw 
his un happiness, and, stifling her own sorrow, strove to 
inspire him with that comfort which she herself did not 
feel ; but John Rouat would not be comforted. 

One day, while he sat on the stone bench at his door, 
mending his lines, a ship letter was put into his hands 
by the village postman. At first he thought it must be 
from one of his sons ; his heart softened, and in the mo- 
ment their disobedience was forgotten : but it seemed not 
the writing of either. Entering into his house, he open- 
ed the letter and read, in large uncouth characters, as 
follows: 

" Mr Jhon Rouet, 
" Fusber Man Scotlan 
"in Beut. 

" From our ship the Brothers Merchntman, 

" 10 Jun 180— 

u I rite this opertunity to let you kno as how your poor 
jack Is ded of a teribl yellow fiver which he catshed soon 
as our ship left Jameka — and axed me for to rite to let 
the old peepl kno as how he dyd thtnkng and Ripenteng 
of them. 

M I hav no more to say at presen but remains Your 
afekshonate jack's Friend, Jhon Dempster." 

The wretched father read the letter aloud ; towards the 
close Ms voice became tremulous ; as he finished, a heavy 
groan escaped, and he covered his face with his hands. 
Margaret -listened with that pain which only a mother 
can feeL She watched in silence the motions of her hus- 
band, but without venturing to speak ; for of late he had 
bean unkind even to her. He sat for hours gazing on 
the embers, his rough hand pressed against bis cheek ; and 
no sound, but the shivering burst of sorrow, passed his 
lips. 

In a few days, John Rouat again plied his fisherboat ; 
sat the death of one son, and uncertainty as to the other's 
late, bowed down his spirit. He became more sullen and 
distant in his manners than ever ; the condolence of kind 
neighbours was hardly acknowledged, while their offered 
assistance was uncourteously rejected. 

Autumn had nearly reached its close, when one day 
the sky became suddenly overcast, and to those accustom- 
ed te Judge of such signs, portended a storm. The day 
had been beautifully calm, but already could be traced on 
the smoo t h surface of the bay, the rippled course of shift- 
ing goats; and long streaks of fleecy clouds which lined the 



south-west, were gradually swelling into thick murky 
volumes, that drove heavily athwart the Armament. A 
stiff gale set in ; the sun emitted a filmy light, and inter- 
mittent half-formed waves lashed along the beach. These 
were succeeded by greater, spurting their spray high over 
opposing fragments of rock ; and soon the white surf of 
a thousand heaving billows speckled the dark waters. All 
appeared gloomy and sad, save the sea-birds careering on 
the blast, as if delighted with ths conflict of elements. 
The storm arose so suddenly, that it had attained its 
greatest violence ere any of the fisherboats could be de- 
scried on their return to the bay of the village. Wives 
and mothers watched for their coming, crowded together 
upon a little eminence. At length one boat was seen 
striving through the deep, and the sight was hailed with 
something like joy, although they knew not whose it 
might be. Others were soon observed rising and falling 
on the distant waves. By much exertion, they succes- 
sively but slowly neared the shore ; their little parties 
were recognised and welcomed by hearts bounding with 
gratitude, and for a space all seemed joy and gladness in 
the hearty expression of mutual congratulations ; but one 
boat was still awanting — it was John Rouat's. 

Margaret had stood apart, no one speaking comfort, so 
busy was each bosom with its own tears and emotions. 
Often she strained her gaze over the turbulent waters, 
but her eyes were dimmed by the breeze, and deceived 
her. When the last boat touched land, and she saw not 
the old coble with its single occupant, a feeble cry broke 
from her throbbing breast, and rushing to those who had 
escaped from peril, she wildly demanded her husband. 
The poor fellows she addressed, wet and worn with 
fatigue, were stunned by her call, as if it brought some 
dreadful occurrence to their recollection. Some answered 
not, and others spoke evasively, or made signs to their 
companions. Margaret riveted her eyes upon the men 
—she knew that her husband was lost. 

John Rouat had that morning, before daybreak, rowed 
off to the accustomed fishing-place, distant about three 
miles, whither he was gradually followed by the other 
boats belonging to the village. In his sad humour, John 
held no communication with the rest ; when the sound 
of voices, or morning's dawn, informed him of their 
proximity, be rowed farther away. Lonely and abstract- 
ed, he thought not of the gathering storm, nor of danger, 
till the waves lipped over his boat's edge. As the threat* 
ening asjiect of the heavens became more apparent, the 
different fisherboats moved together, that they might re- 
turn in company for mutual protection. John Rouat sat 
unmoved. Again and again they hallooed, and called 
him by name ; at last, seeing him raise his grapnel, and 
dip his oars in the water, tbey steered for the bay. 

In returning, the chief danger lay where the Frith is 
open for more than a mile to the swell of the broad ocean. 
John Rouat's boat was the last that essayed to cross this 
" wild commotion.** The storm continued to rage, and 
huge frothy billows swept fearfully along. Awhile he 
succeeded — but by efforts that exhausted his strength— 
in keeping to the wind. He felt his coming weakness, 
and fear assailed his heart, — still he clutched the oars, 
and, by habit, drew them through the brine ; but his 
strokes were nerveless, and suddenly his boat wheeled 
round, exposed to the influence of the tempest. Bare- 
headed and aghast, he gasped for breath. His grizzled 
locks stood erect, and wildly he stared upon the waves 
dashing over his frail boat. Still he tugged ; till one 
whelming billow, " mightier than the rest," came hea- 
ving onward, now rising in a turgid mass, now sub- 
siding deep and hollow, to rise again with added force. 
He knew his doom — his bloodless lips quivered — the cold 
sweat of agony stood upon his wan forehead — the oars 
escaped his grasp, and he clung convulsively to his bark, 
now cumbered with water. There was brief but awful 
suspense. Heavily man aswi hea& taa««ttfi«A. \xv 'C&fe fes**-^ 
ening gulf— rbtag, It *n^u\\ertAOD*\*voi ^ 
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of waters broke over it — one gargling yell was heard, 
lender than the storm- The billow rolled onward*. 



EDINBURGH DRAMA. 




Wi have passed many a delighted hoar within the 
walla of our Edinburgh Theatre, but never one of deeper 
fa ihng than was spent in witnessing the animated Tab- 
laaox from Shakspeare's plays, introduced into the slight 
dramatio sketch entitled " Shakspeare's Dream." 

Let our readers who have not yet witnessed this spec- 
tacle, fancy to themselves the stage, and the body of the 
house, reduced to a kind of mysterious twilight. You 
can scarcely distinguish the company, but you are kept 
aware of their presenoe by a low anxious murmur of 
expectation. At the extremity of the stage is seen the 
glittering of a large, massive, richly-gilded frame. But 
within it, there is only a black space. Two shadowy 
figures— Oberon and Ti t cn ia are flitting about the stage, 
waving their magic wands in mystie circles. TUama 
evokes the phantasm of JuUeL Low, tremulous music 
rises on the ear, gradually swelling to an ex pr ession of 
. intense passion ; the black apace disappears, and in the 
bright but uncertain light of the moon, we see the gentle 
girl leaning on her balcony, with upturned look, absorb- 
ed in love's reverie. The first impulse is a hushing sense 
of wonder — the next is to give vent, in clamorous applause, 
to our feelings of admiration, and the whole house re- 
soonds with clapping of hands, bravos, and loud hurrahs. 
But the blackness creeps again over the beatific vision. 

The music is changed. A less passionate and some- 
what stately air is heard, and the enchanted island of 
JYospero bursts upon the view. The fair Miranda is 
seated before a globe, upon which she rests one hand, 
while with the other she endeavours to raise a huge book. 
Her look is bent upwards, as if following the direction 
of her father's hand, who, propped on his wand, points 
to the skies. Arid, with folded wings, reposes In a cor- 
ner. What a severe grandeur there is in the arrangement 
and attitudes of the group I 

The music now expresses horror and dismay. In the 
uncertain glimmering of a huge hall stands the guilty 
. queen of Madbeth, essaying to wipe from her hands that 
blood which never can be hid from the mind's eye. Scarce- 
ly visible through the thick gloom, we see the anxious 



unrelenting hatred at his successful rival, 
over him, directing bis sword point for the last deadly 
thrust. How easy with a poet is the transition from 
sternness to gentleness! Did ever even Sha kspe a r e's mind 
conceive any thing more lovely than that sweet and fsav 
tie girl, who stands gazing heavenward in her sorrow, 
allowing her last floweret to drop unremembered from her 
hand? " They all withered when my poor fetbcr died." 
But more startling yet Is the transition when, from the 
depths of woe, we pass in an Instant to a subject provo- 
king the most side-rending mirth. See there, beneath 
the oak of Herne the Hunter, Falstaff, with antlered 
brow, sinking in terror to the earth, at the shouts of ths 
Welsh fairy and his gobKn crew, while the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, two portly and comely dames, noddle 
their biting jeers upon him " with the most imp a a— hi t 
conveyance." What ! is the base-string of humanity t» 
be sounded yet deeper? See the overstrainodly carelesi 
mien of GadshiU, as he seeks to persuade the carrier ts 
lend him his lantern. One of the 4< hempen hss n esp anT 
draws back in stupified astonishment at his forwardness 
but the other, of a M prettier wit," points with hie la- 
gers at the unreasonable beggar, as if replying with tat 
biting sarcasm, " Lend thee my lantern, quotha ? Harry, 
111 see thee banged first." We wonder whether a mas 
could ever hold up his head again after each a resort 
Last scene of all is Romto dead beside Juoef* bier, and 
the distraught maiden impatiently waving off the imset- 
tunate friar. 

Nay, not the last scene ; for, at the waving of Kiaf 
Oberon's wand, the whole crowd of p h a ntasma whka 
have passed before our eyes troop together upon the step 
—the black curtain dieappears— the statue of fin e s spss ff i 
stands bathed in light, and all the shadowy beings psiat 
to him as theirs. Fritchard has made ue his own fa? 
ever by the manner in which, in his character of £***- 
ensure, he greeted this apparition on the first night of tat 
representation of the Tableaux. He rushed forward, sad 
prostrated himself before the image of hie futon anX 
We know that these pieces of dumb-show are generally 



left to the actor's discretion ; and we believe that tab 



action was hasty and un reflected on Pritchard'e 
but it was exactly what he ought to have done. It 
the passionate yearnings of youth bowing down, in at 
ignoble idolatry, before its own perfected genius. It oat 
like frail mortality paying the homage of mingled awe 



faces of the attendants infecting the spectators with con- delight to that more glorious state which itself k afao 
taglous horror. The white drapery of the agonized wards to attain. 



dreamer has a spectral and unearthly appearance. 

Hark, to " the startling burst of the trumpets* blare !" 
Amid a glare of light, and elevated on the kingly dais, 
the princely Edward and his brother York are enfolded 
in the warm embrace of boyhood's affection. Their dark 
uncle, in feigned humility, and devotion to their service, 
bends the knee before them. The scene needs but the 
applause of surrounding multitudes to make it right royal, 
and there with a wish it comes thundering from pit, 
boxes, and gallery at once. 

" A solemn, strange, and mingled air, 
By flu twas sad, by starts 'twas wild." 

Whom else could it herald but the moody Prince of Dan- 
mark ? There he stands, " as Kemble stood and Law- 
rence drew," wrapt in hie inky cloak, and inkier thoughts, 
in a dim and blasted light, which seems as If it were a 
parcel of his fortunes. That pensive, upturned look, that 
finger pointing at the skull in his hand, betoken the 
long-drawn, shuddering sigh with which he exclaims, 
" Alas, poor Yorick !" How well does the picture har- 
monize with Shakspeare's poetry ! At first all seems 
d a rk ness and woe, but there are gentle silvery glances of 
the mean, which steal soothingly over us as we gaze. 



But the green curtain has fallen, the lampc are rekin- 
dled, and the audience are either departing, or busied la 
the momentous arrangement of shawls and cloaks. Al 
are busy exchanging remarks on the delightful visits 
they have seen. Have we indeed been slumbering am sag 
so much good company ? We felt as If In the dim cavera 
of the weird sisters, beholding the dim phantsnmam of 
future and contingent existence floating b ef ore oa ; aad 
here we are in a moment, amid a gay and brilliant assess- 
biy. But the impression left by them transitory glties— 
of beauty shall not thus pass away. 

Among the performers in the Tableaux, Miss Jarmam 
is entitled to our warm thanks for her Jeaof— Mrs Stan- 
ley for her Lady Macbeth and Statue of Hermit*: Mho 
Turpln was the truest Ophelia we have seen, either en 
the stage or upon canvass delicately beautiful, and ever- 
flowing with feeling. The Manager's Garrkk, In the 
tent-scene in " Richard III." — a representation which ass 
since been replaced by one of more bustle and Incident— 
was the most startling piece of personation we have seem. 
It was the very picture. We have here specified a lew 
of those who did best where ail did well. Our best 
thanks are due to Murray, and to the eminent artist who 
assisted him, for this rich treat. It is Introducing hi 



But it la in vain that we endeavour, within our narrow entirely new source of delight upon the Edinburgh state, 
limits, to do justice to them all. See there, amid the din and one which is susceptible of infinite variety. We 
and confusion of battle, Richard casting his last look of J should like to tee some of the beet workt of the Italiaa 
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tua -embodied ; and we know that some of our 
ists are both able and anxious to lend their aid 
effecting this wish. The Manager may rest 
that each exhibitions will answer in a financial 
▼lew — that they will give a tone of elevated fed- 
is establishment — and help to disperse many bo- 
Indices. They will also have a good effect In 
the taste of the actors. A train. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



TO A FRIEND. 



O Giorentu! 
O Primarera! giorentu dell' anno, 
O Giorentu! primarera della rita! 

m hare pass'd, and many more may be, 
i "th ours again to meet, if erer ; 
beloved friend, tbe thought of thee 
h*s> and leaves my faithful spirit never ! 

— none reads ; thy name — I breathe it not ; 
from mine thy changeful lot is cast ;— 
os even thou may'st deem thou art forgot, 
et in smiles, and smiling parted last. 

1 wert with me in that vernal time 
childhood's dreams made summer In the heart, 
o that shares with us life's early prime, 
sums remembrance never to depart ! 

r may meet again ! — yet is it nought 
We have met In that bright fleeting spring 
it joy, whose bloom but once is caught, 
aires behind but woe and withering ? 

* nought to think that we have trod 

une green haunts, in summer's radiant weather ? 

ming thus with Nature and her God, 

smiled, and wept, and hoped, and prayed together? 

•, and for ever in my mind, 

all youth's brightest and most glorious things, 

so b link'd, thy memory is enshrined, 

ime, nor change, can loose the golden strings ! 

r I look upon the sunset skies, 
e'er I catch the breath of mountain flower, ' 
r I gaze on childhood's laughing eyes — 
to me with many a faded hour ! 



morning, full of dews and light, 
implest tones of music sad and wild, 
a et* ocean in the starry night, 
i*ar brings back the feelings of the child— 

k of thee ! and oft unconscious tears, 
jrrewful, but sweet, will gently start, 
t the friend of earlier, happier years, 
at and noble, as I feel thou art ! 

r may meet again ! yet do I love 
nder on those Mays long fled for ever ; 
tod blessings crown thee from above — 
memory lives, thine own shall perish never ! 

GsBTRUDE. 



FAREWELL. 
By John Malcolm. 

izwiLL ! — Oh ! what a countless hoard 
sorrows wake at that lorn word ! 
moments crowding griefs of years, 
»se mote interpreters are tears 
ung from the heart, that hears its knell 
the dread, withering word— farewell ! 



Farewell !— the sound bath never slept, 
Since first on Eden's bowers 'twas wept; 
It haih been shriek'd on every shore, 
Choked in the ruthless waters* roar, 
And every spot we tread can tell 
Its tale of many a wild farewell ! 

Farewell !— the saddest and the last 
Of earthly sounds — bath voiced the 'past, 
And through the future still 'twin mourn 
The partings that have no return ; 
1111 death-divided friends shall dwell 
In lands where there la no farewell I 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Tub Rev. J. T. Becker is about to publish M A System of En- 
dowment for the Provident Classes in every station of Life, ex. 
etnpUned by the rules of the Southwell Endowment Society.** 

In the press— A Picturesque Pocket Companion to Margate, 
Ramsgate, ftc, with 190 Engravings on Wood, Including every 
object df interest on the rirer. 

On Stow Tislb is ornamented at present wKh * new series 
of Mrs a C Hill's Irish Tales. Beside them lies Fits-Raymond; 
A little further over is the second edition of ElhVs Polynesian 
Researches, There lie Fuseli and Davy, looking a mild reproaeh 
upon us, as if they feared we were neglecting them. The Pulpit 
is here, too, preaching to no unwilling ears. A new volume of 
OUrer and Boyd's Cabinet library beckons us sway to Egypt, 
the land of solid stiu c tur es and shadowy legends. 

PorvLaa Sctmwrtnc LscTuass.— Mr'W. Rhtnd will commence, 
early next month, a course of popular lectures on Natural History, 
in the George Street Assembly Rooms. In his introductory tor- 
ture, he will explain the object of the science, illustrate its Im- 
portance and utility, and gtre a sketch of He progress. He will, 
m his subsequent lectures, lead his audience from the history of 
anorganic matter, through the vegetable and animal kin g d oms, up, 
Anally, to man. Thelectures wffl tomtistratod bynuautreOT«pe- 
ehnens of objects In natural history. We know Mr Rhtnd to be ■ 
man of talent Indeed, we ere happy to see so many young men 
•f shillties and acquirements striking into this path.— Mr Cheel , 
the able editor of the Edinburgh Journal of Natural and Geogra- 
phical Science, contemplates delivering, this summer, « course of 
lectures on Practical Anatomy.— Dr William Gregory has prodv. 
eed a favourable Impression by his Chemical Lectures ; sad Mr 
Russell, by his course upon Mechanical Science. 

Bbmtlbv v. Hobacb.— {From a Corretpondtnt.)— The critics 
seem to hare agreed in exploding Dr Bentley's arbitrary substitu- 
tion of " ter natos," for M tornatos,** in the following rexse of 
Horses: 

" Et male tornatos incudi redder© versus.** 

DB ASTB POBTIOA, V. 441. 



That is, gentle reader, or is supposed to be—* 4 And to send theilL 
turned rerses back to the anviL" — " What an absurd mixture of 
metaphors !*' exclaims the doctor ; " a turner's lathe and a smith's 
anril !'* dec dec Eren the defenders of the old reading and the 
oldest is generally the best, especially if old enough to be the 
author's own— admit that there is a little confusion of metaphor, 
Gesner admits it Hunter, by quoting him without any remark, 
seems to homologate the charge. But Baxter had shown, more 
than a hundred years ago, that there is no confusion,— that the 
metaphor is suite unique. That tomtu Is— a M master's sUe"— 
forma monetaria. What, then, is more common than to return 
the ill-coined pieces to the anvil r Critics appear not to be act 
quainted with a most excellent work on the " Connexion of Ro- 
man, Saxon, and English Coins," by the Rer. W. Clarke— grand, 
father of the celebrated traveller, Dr Clarke— to which Cowper 
acknowledges himself indebted for the rectification of what hdd 
been absurdly rendered the Two Bottoms of Nestor's Cup. They 
were two rine branches, upon which the doves were perched. Mr 
Clarke's note is too long for me to transcribe at present ; but ho 
clearly proves, from Bentley's own quotations, particularly- Pre- 
pertius — " sngnsto lncludere torno," that tormu must have been 
used to denote a die. Such as luive access to the book, will and the 
passage by the Index, under " Bentley." E. T. „ 

London.— We vesture, without leave asked or given, to print 
part of a letter we hare just received from one of our most valued 
correspondents— one of those pleasing acquaintances whom we 
know better, sad esteem more, without ever baring seen their 
faces, than most of those with regard to whom we have enjoyed 
that privilege :— " Our town just now is quite alive with literary 
stars. Wordsworth appears in sound health, and though his hair 
It grey, sod his noble brow wrinkled, yet lfepettto feeling and 
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exquisite taste are fine and lofty as ever.— Miss Edgeworthis still 
in town. Ibeliere you have never had her in the north.* In per. 
son she is very diminutive. Though her features may he called 
plain, there is a simplicity and frankness in her address, and a 
mild and mental beaming in her eyes, which command attention 
and respect, even did you not know the right she possesses to 
veneration and esteem."— Macdonald has made a bust of The 
Poet Of course, we mean him who is named in the above ex. 
tract The sculptor writes to a friend that it is his most success, 
ful likeness, and in these matters we have great faith in the 
artist's own opinion. — Messrs Phillips and Westmaeott have 
concluded their lectures at the Royal Academy. The Exhibition 
opens, as usual, on the first Monday in May.— Immediately after 
Che death of the Duke of York, a private subscription was entered 
into for the purpose of erecting a monument to his memory. The 
most eminent sculptors and architects were invited to send de- 
signs ; but the latter were warned not to have an equestrian 
statue, as his late Majesty thought such a distinction should be 
reserved for crowned heads. (We trust this folly has been un- 
justly imputed to him.) Mr Westmacott*s design for a statue has 
been preferred : it is to be erected in Waterloo Place, if the per. 
mission of the proprietors of the adjoining houses can be obtained. 
Wyatt has also been appointed to erect, on some spot, not yet 
designated, an exact copy of Trajan's pillar, with the exception 
of the sculptures. The shaft will be of red— the base of grey 
granite ; and the whole is to be surmounted by a bronze statue of 
the Duke. 

Theatrical Gossip.— The Atku thus expresses itself regarding 
the prospects of the star.eystem : " The patrician order of actors 
Is rapidly on the wane. We believe, with one or two exceptions, 
nightly remuneration is altogether abolished, and a sensible re, 
duction has taken place in the weekly salaries. This is the first 
step to a renovation of the drama. By a fair distribution of the 
means placed by the public in the hands of the managers, we may 
nope at last to get good plays well acted throughout — instead of 
having a solitary star shining in a round of lead.** We are also 
inclined to look for benefit to the drama, from the number of new 
theatres that are starting up in the metropolis. It will soon be 
found impossible to keep up the huge establishments, which en- 
courage and render necessary an exaggerated style of acting.— 
Massinger's " Maid of Honour** has been revived at Co vent- Oar- 
den, for the purpose of introducing Fanny Kemble as Camiota. — 
Arnold has gained nothing by his speculation at the Adelphi. His 
establishment was on too expensive a scale for so small a theatre, 
—The French comedians at the Haymarket continue to give satis, 
faction.— Pritchard has succeeded poor Denham as secretary to 
the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund. We are happy to learn that this 
excellent institution is flourishing. Is it to have a benefit, or a 
dinner, this year ? 

Weekly List of Perform a ncxs. 

April 16—22. 
Sat. MasanieUo, Three Weeks after Marriage, £ Shakspeare*s 

Dream. 
Mow. The Tiro Friends, Mr Tomkins, £ Do. 
Tubs. The Barber of Senile, Shaktpeare'i Dream, £ The Sleep. 

ing Draught. 
Wan. Cinderella, Mr Tomkins, 4/ Shaktpeare'i Dream. 
Tnubb. The White Phantom, Charles XII., £ Brother and Sister. 
Fai. Der Freischutx, The Lancers, $ Shakspeare's Dream. 

* Our friend is mistaken. Miss Edgeworth visited Sir Walter 
Scott, at Abbotaford, a few years since. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wr must request our friends to have patience with us for this 
week. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 

FRENCH LITERATURE. 



]yR SURENNE, F.S.S.A., French Master In the 

«ww ?°7fl Military and Naval Academy, will, on Saturday, the 
30th of April, at one o'clock, in the Hopetoun Rooms, deliver. 
gratis, 

A LECTURE ON FRENCH HISTORIANS, 

INTERSPERSED WITH READINGS FROM THEIR WORKS. 

Arte? which, the Two Prises which have been promised at the 

beginning of his Course of Lectures, just finished, will be awarded. 

Subject of the Prises: Lequd dts Gomvernements Despnttque, 

MttZnT? °* Drmoeraii ^ ue ' **** P*" ***urtr & bonheur des 

8, NeJsoa St net. 



CAPTAIN HALL'S NAVAL LIFE, AND 

EARLY VOYAGES. 

FRAGMENTS of VOYAGES and TRAVELS- 

* By CAPTAIN BASIL HALL, R.N. 3 vols. 15*. Just Pukr 
Ushed. 

" Theie volumes do infinite honour to their author— may be of 
infinite service to the naval profession— and are sure of being pro* 
ductive of infinite pleasure to the very many wh j will certainly read 
them." — Uterary Gazette. 

"Thiiis worthy to rank in the juvenile library along with Sir 
Walter Scott's Tales of a Grandfather, and we could not any mots 
in ils behalf if it were our own.'* — Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

II. 

CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S NORTH AMERI- 
CA. 3 vols. L.1, lis. 6d. And ETCHINGS, 10s. 6d. 

III. 

DESTINY. Bv the Author of " Marriage." 3 toK 
L.1, 1 Is. 6d. Just Published . 

" A most excellent Novel."— Literary Gazette. 

'* We regard the author of these volumes as standing among Hviaf 
female writers, second only to Joanna Bail lie— Destiny is worthy of 
the Author of Marriage "—Edinburgh Literary Journal. 

" The character of Destiny will be best understood by the admi* 
rers of Pride and Prejudice, and Northanger Abbey, when wean 
that the Authoress is entitled to the high distinction at being caOeri, 
without qualification or drawback, the Miss Austin of Scotland."— 
Spectator. 

IV. 

MARRIAGE. 2 vols. Third Edition. L.1, Is. 

V. 

THE INHERITANCE. S vols. Second Edition. 
L.1, lis. 6d. 

Robert Cadbll. 41, St Andrew Square. 

WORKS 

Nearly Ready for Publication, 

By Messrs COLBURN and BENTLEY, London ; and BELL sad 

BRADFUTE, If, Bank Street, Edinburgh; 

I. 

In a few days, the Third and concluding Volume of 

T»HE LIFE of LORD BURGHLEY, Lord Hith 

Treasurer of England, in the Reign of Queen Elisabeth. With 
Extracts from his Private and Official Correspondence, sad other 
Papers, now first published from the originals. By the Rev. Dr 
Narks, Regius Professor of Modern History In the Unlvtssttvef 
Oxford. 

II. 
The Fifth and concluding Volume of 
Mr DISRAELI'S COMMENTARIES on the 
LIFE and REIGN of CHARLES I. King of England. 

III. 

THE DIARY of Dr DODDRIDGE, forming toe 
Supplement to his Correspondence, now completed, nod ftncMnUeg 
many curious particulars in his Life hitherto unknown. Edited by 
his Great Grandson, John Doddbidob Htjmphbbvs, Esq. 

Just published. 

In a handsome volume of 560 pages lfmo, with Fine Portrait, 

Price 7s. 6d. in extra cloth boards, 

THE LIFE and DIARY of the Rev. EBENEZER 

* ERSKINE, A.M., Minister of Stirling. Father of the Seesw 
skm Church.— To which is prefixed, a MEMOIR of bis Father, the 
Rev. HENRV ERSKINE, Minister of ChimsWe. 

By the Rev. DONALD FRASER* 
Minister of the United Associate Congregation, Kennoway. 

Published by William Oliphant, SS, South Bridge 
Edinburgh t and sokt by W. Colli wb, Glasgow, and all Bod 



Just published, 
In One Volume, 8vo, price 13s., or lfmo, price S*. 64. 

AN INQUIRY into the PREVAILING 

*"■ NOTIONS respecting that FREEDOM of WILL* which V 
supposed to be essentia! to Moral Agency, Virtue and Vice, Bstswid 
and Punishment, Praise and Blame. 

By JONATHAN EDWARDS. 

With an Introductory Essay and Notes, extending to ISO 
By the Author of *' the Natural History of Bnchi 



Published by Jambs Duncaw, London; and Sold by William 
Oliphant, SS, Sooth Bridge Street, Edinburgh. 

Just published, 
ISmo, boards, price 4s. 6d. 

THK 

PLEASURES OF BENEVOLENCE. 

A POEM. 

In Two Parts. 

Pro Natura meA. 

" Many of the illustrations are not only appropriate and poetical 
but original and remarkable ; and the strain of sentiment is that of 
reverence for sound principle and moral worth."— Edinburgh Wtdtiy 
Journal. 

Holdswobth and Ball, 18, St Paul's Churchyard, London i awi 
Wavgh and I mm as, Edinburgh. 
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THE BYSTANDER. 
No. I. 

CITING AW ACCOUNT OP WHO AXD WHAT THE BY ST A HUM IS. 

It has frequently been naked why we have no Spec- 
tators or Hamblen now-a-days. Various reasons may 
be plausibly assigned for the non-appearance of such 
publications. In the first place, the small follies and 
.vices of society against which they were directed, have 
been either eradicated by their efforts, or have grown 
more cunning to hide themselves. Like game in the 
battue of a keen-eyed sportsman, an occasional jubilee is 
requisite in order that a new generation may spring up. 
In the second place, the division of labour, superinduced 
by the progress of literature, has materially narrowed the 
sphere of the periodical essayist Steele and Addison might 
range, chartered libertines, in their narrow sheet, through 
the whole range of moral preaching, literary and theatri- 
cal criticism, politics, and what not. But, in our mo- 
dern periodicals, criticism is a distinct department, for- 
mally lined and marked out The theatre, it has been 
discovered, requires the undivided attention of one 
labourer. Politics never thrive beyond the columns of a 
newspaper. The essayist ha* consequently been so re- 
stricted in bis topics, that he has found it impossible, as 
it is expressed in the emphatic language of the ring, ." to 
come to time." 

Undeterred by these considerations, a small knot of 
friends have determined to attempt the revival of this 
style of writing. Each of them has of late tried his 
band at an essay in the Edinburgh Literary Journal, and 
more than one of them has been rewarded with some 
small degree of public approbation. It has struck them 
that, by uniting their forces, by giving that unity Jand 
continuity to their fragments, which is the result of pub- 
lishing under one name a series of essays, harmonising 
In their general tendency, they may each, in the narrower 
sphere to which the periodical essayist is now confined, 
make themselves useful in their day and generation. 

The time seems not altogether unpropttioas to such an 
attempt. A marked change has taken place in the man- 
ners, and Indeed in the whole organization of society, 
since the last of their predecessors closed his wearied 
lips. There is a wide field for useful and interesting 
remark, in the contrasted manners of Scotland as it is 
now, and Scotland as it was in 1790. The process by 
which the change has been effected affords likewise a 
pleasing object of contemplation. It is like standing in 
autumn just where the mountain district subsides into 
the level country, and watching the shifting clouds, as 
driving before the wind they unwreathe themselves from 
one hill to settle upon another. Nor is it the intention 
of the contributors to the Bystander, to confine their ani- 
madversions to our own firesides, — they embrace within 
the range of their remarks the sister-kingdom, nnd the 
continent — and post times as well as present. No cha- 
racteristic feature of humanity is devoid of interest to 
than. With such themes to descant upon, the " Loun- 
ger," (a nans of good omen In a work of this kind,) the 



" Old Bachelor," the author of " An Essay on Flirts,* 
and the sentimental savage, who perpetrated the tirade 
entitled " April Fools," make their bow to the public. 
If they fail, they only share the fate of better men. 

The Bystander is a designation which they have not 
assumed hastily, nor without some reference to the times. 
From their previous lucubrations, to which they have 
: just referred, the reader will naturally conclude, that the 
I tone of their contemplated writings is to be chiefly light 
and playful — not without a dash of the humourist. And 
he is correct in his inference. At the same time, the 
increasing acerbity of party spirit points out to them a 
field, in which their labours, if successful, may be of the 
utmost importance. They will seize every opportunity to 
Impress deeply upon the minds of their readers, that, how- 
ever they may differ upon the great question which now 
agitates the nation, they possess on immense preponde- 
rance of .sentiments, opinions, even prejudices, in com- 
mon. They will ever seek to remind the angry combat- 
ants that they are proud of the some fathers, that they 
have revelled in the same intellectual banquets, that they 
have sat, and may sit again, at the same feasts, that their 
minds have been expanded by the aid of the same manly 
language. We can discuss a metaphysical question, and 
be angry as heart could wish, without retaining an alter 
grudge. We have all been Involved at times in squabbles 
about matters of local interest, and scowled angrily at our 
opponents, and kissed, and become friends again. An: 
why not thus in the present instance ? The question at 
issue is one of vital and pervading interest. Let it bo 
contested strenuously as may be — let neither side give or 
take an inch of ground without a struggle. But why 
add to the bitterness of public strife that of private ran- 
cour ? Why admit unsuitable and misery-bringing feel- 
ings to taint with their pollution the battle of principle ? 
This warning is not uncalled for. We do not alludo 
to the unseemly exhibition, in what has ever, until this 
occasion, been the most decorous of our legislative assem- 
blies. We speak neither of those who all but scowled 
defiance in their sovereign's face, nor of him who, by an 
ill-timed bravado, augmented their vindictive anger. Wo 
speak of signs— slight, indeed, but of fearful augury — 
that have met us in private circles. We have heard 
words thoughtlessly and foolishly dropped on one side, 
of an appeal to arms— -we have marked the bent brow 
and suffused face with which this silly speech was re- 
ceived. We know that these were but the pettish effu- 
sions of a hot debate — forgotten as soon as uttered. But 
it is ever thus with the first suggestions of evil. The 
thought passes through the mind, startles us, nnd dis- 
appears. Afterwards, when some chance association 
recalls it, with its novelty it is found to have lost much 
of its terror. It is permitted to take up a permanent 
lodgement in the brain, as a fancy which never can be 
reduced to practice. And, finally, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, when passion is awake, and reason slumbers, this 
hated, despised thought is hastily caught a.v, \c\ ^\n*Avvm». 
and utterance to our lurj . ^ T * w\unv \* «ww\s» «*\*| 
to become aware ot a uctu, W* wwwi <& ^\2^ Vttssm 
our future estatroc*. 
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Perhaps we are unduly apprehensive of civil comma- 
tton. Having spent a portion of our life in a country 
which had suffered dreadfully from its blighting influ- 
ences, we have had occasion to mark the deep and 
festering wounds It leaves behind, and arty perhaps, 
over apprehensive. But even though matters should 
not come to this extremity, it is fearful to think of 
the alienation of friends, the heart-burnings in families, 
which political strife too often occasions. Of what avail 
is it that we triumph, if it be at the expense of all 
that makes life endurable? Or will it soothe our dis- 
appointed spirits to feel that we have rudely burst the 
bonds of natural affection, and made others as miserable 
as ourselves ? If, in the course of its labours, the By- 
stander be able, by its jest or by its earnest, to bring one 
Individual to a right way of thinking upon these topics — 
to save, In one instance, fond hearts from being rudely 
separated — it will be a proud reflection to its conductors. 

Although it is not our Intention to harp continually 
upon this theme — lest, by continued iteration, we render 
both it and ourselves hateful — it is with reference to our 
adoption of these pacific principles that we have selected 
our title. We do not seek to insinuate that we belong 
to neither of the two great parties which divide the state ; 
nor are we anxious to conceal that our heart is with all 
those who are generally included under the vague desig- 
nation of Liberals. Did we think that this avowal of 
our sentiments might in the least interfere with the at- 
tention which we hope may be paid to the remonstrances 
of the Bystander, we might have hesitated to confess so 
much. But honesty is ever the best policy. And we 
suspect that our " inclining*" are already more than 
guessed at by many of our readers. We appeal to our 
future lucubrations, as the only competent vouchers for 
the impartiality with which we shall discharge our office 
of arbiters between the reforming and conservative par- 
tisans. 

All prefaces are dull, and ours, we fear, has been un- 
wontedly so. But we shall mend, never fear us. 

L. 
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The Old Man of the Mountain, The Loveeharm, and 
Pietro of ABano. Tales from the German of Tieck. 
Small 8vo. Pp. 335. London. Edward Moxon. 
1831. 

Tieck is a name of reputation among the tea-table 
coteries of Germany. He ranks in the same class with 
the Schlegels, Uhland, and La Motte Fouqul. He is 
acute, fanciful, passionate, and effeminate. He has 
translated portions of Shakspeare with great truth and 
delicacy. He has wrote poems innumerable, against 
which no one can urge any other objection than that they 
are sweet even to cloying, and every one of them most 
pertinaciously and tiresomely like all the rest. He has 
wrote romances ; some of which are expositions of what 
he thinks the proper mode of educating the human mind 
in art and science, and for the active duties of life ; while 
others are of that class so much approved of by German 
subscribers to circulating libraries — tales of diablerie, in 
which the magic in a shadowy allegory of the workings 
of human passion, and passion is expressed in that ex- 
cited, fervent state, where it is on the very verge of melt- 
ing into madness. Tieck is a free-thinker too, and above 
believing any thing in the way that common mortals 
believe it. But, then, according to him, the power of 
conceiving the existence of a Supreme Being ( whether such 
a Being exists, in, in his eyes, a mutter of comparative 
indifference) is the noblest attribute of man, and ought 
to be carefully cultivated. In accordance with this prin- 
c)p)e, he Js, with all his scepticinm, not like Frederick 
Seblegelin outward show, yet, in his inner soul, one who 
&Mtb bowed bit knee to the idohtries, and drunk deep of 



the witching cup of Catholicism,— one who has prostrated 
his intellect to acquiesce in the broad and unmodified 
doctrine of the divine right of kings. He is one of your 
whlntrs over the gone glories of chivalry, and of the 
undivided church, and the honesty and quiet of the 
middle ages. To sum up his character, he it a beautiful 
reader, and the great happiness of his life has been, to 
excite the admiration of a circle of blues— youthful and 
ancient — by his delicate and impassioned reading of 
Shakspeare ; and to kiss dally the withered hand of the 
faded beauty who, in virtue of her possessing a small 
portion of wit, is acknowledged patroness of all in Dresden 
who would be thought to possess It. 

In describing Tieck, we have drawn the picture of a 
pretty numerous class of German literati, and one which 
we suspect not a few of our readers have been taught to 
consider the representative of the whole. This mistake 
may be accounted for in a manner more true than flat- 
tering to our national vanity. This morbid portion of 
German literature has been more largely translated Into 
English than any other— solely because it attracts more 
readers. This trash finds as large a public to devour it 
here, although they may gulp It down in secret, having 
the fear of ridicule before their eyes, as it does at home. 
The only difference is, that the Germans manufacture 
their own love-philtres and other sickening drugs, while 
we beg or steal from them. 

Our objection to this unwholesome mental food, is not 
merely that it unfits those who indulge in it for the du- 
ties of daily life ; although that is no light charge, seeing 
that a sound and healthy literature sends back its admi- 
rers refreshed and invigorated to their respective tasks. 
It unfits a man for clear and vigorous thinking — it taints 
and enfeebles the imagination — it diffuses languor through 
his whole being. It pollutes the heart and deranges the 
head. It is the fruitful parent of selfishness, continued 
craving after excitement, cowardice, and superstition! 
atheism. It is intellectual opium-eating. 

We must, however, do Tieck the justice to admit, that, 
although subdued to the nature of the element he has so 
long breathed, he has a capacity of better things in him, 
and has published several works composed in a sounder 
and more manly tone of feeling. His burlesque dramas, 
to which he has given the venerable names of " Pass in 
Boots," " Little Thumb,* 1 and the like, are playful and 
just satires upon the fashionable weaknesses most predo- 
minant at the time of their publication. With the hap- 
piest and most sportive wit, he alternately directs his 
arrows now against those very errors into which he has 
himself given — now against the opposite extreme. In 
the former of these works, we have a regular drama 
manufactured out of the adventures of the faithful adhe- 
rent of the Marquis of Carrabas. But the gentlemen 
haunting the sixth bench of the pit are also introduced 
criticising away with all their might. The heads of the 
mystical, rationalist, and antiquarian schools of Germany, 
canvass the merits of the pieee In a most edifying style, 
and many of their little imitators join in the discussion. 
Peculiarly happy are the remarks of the sage, insisting 
upon the truth and accuracy with which the actor who 
represents the cat imitates the motions of the feline species, 
and thereupon kneeling down to him as a godlike actor. 
Equally profound is the mystic who discovers the poet's 
hidden meaning. In the other drama we have named, 
some of the over-refinements of modern education are de- 
licately exposed. 

It is not, however, any of this class of Tieck's works 
that the present translator has brought before the public. 
He knew better what was most likely to go down, and 
selected from the author's legends and tales of overstrained 
sentiment. The first is amoral tale, warning against tueh 
perversions of sentiment as none could fall into but the 
self-willed idle brooder over his own imaginings, who could 
conceive them — a medicine, in short, needed by none but 
llncnrabltft. Tut otax Vera %x% stories of witch-rhymes 
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and incantations, and of people who have gold themselves 
to the devil. There is power in the whole of them— not 
un frequently beauty and fine sentiment—and yet withal 
they are but convulsive efforts of misdirected genius. 

We give an extract fur the benefit of such of our read- 
ers as may wish to know how to raise the dead, after the 
most approved German fashion : 

" In the city on that same night strange things had been 
going on, which as yet were a secret to every body. Scarcely 
had the darkness spread thickly abroad, when Pietro, whom 
people commonly called by the name of his birthplace, A pone, 
or A bancs retiring into his secret study at the back of his 
house, set all his apparatus, all the instruments of his art, 
in due order, for some mysterious and extraordinary under- 
taking. He himself was clad in a long robe, charactered 
with strange hierogylpfes ; he had described the magical 
circles in the hall, and he arranged everv thine with his 
utmost skill, to be certain of the result, lie had searched 
diligently into the configuration of the stars, and was now 
awaiting the auspicious moment. 

** His companion, the hideous Beresynth, was also dressed 
in magical garments. He fetched every thing at his mas- 
ter's bidding, and set it down just as Pietro thought need- 
ful. Painted hangings were unrolled over the walls ; the 
floor of the room was covered over ; the great magical mirror 
wan placed upright ; and nearer and nearer came the mo- 
ment which the magician deemed the most fortunate. 

" * Hast thou put the crystals within the circles ?* de- 
manded Pietro. 

" * Yes ;' returned his busy mate, whose ugliness kept 
bustling to aud fro merrily and unweariably amid the vials, 
mirrors, human skeletons, and ali the other strange imple- 
ments. The incense was now brought; a flame blazed 
upon the altar ; and the magician cautiously, almost with 
trembling, took the great volume out of his most secret 
cabinet. 

" ' Do we start now ?' cried Beresynth. 

" * Silence !' answered the old man solemnly : 'interrupt 
not these holy proceedings by any profane or any useless 
words. 1 He read, at first in a low voice, then louder and 
more earnestly, as he paced with measured steps to and fro, 
and then again round in a circle. After a while he paused 
and said,—' Look out, how the heavens are shaping them- 
selves.* 

" ( Thick darkness,' replied the servant on his return, 
c has en wrapt the sky ; the clouds are driving along ; rain 
is beginning to drip.' 

" * They favour me !' exclaimed the old man : it must 
succeed.' He now knelt down, and murmuring his incan- 
tations, often touched the ground with his forehead. His 
face was heated ; his eyes sparkled. He was heard to pro- 
nounce the holy names which it is forbidden to utter ; and, 
after a long time, he sent his servant out again to look at 
the firmament. Meanwhile the onrush of the storm was 
heard ; lightning and thunder chased each other ; aud the 
house seemed to tremble to its lowest foundations. 

" ' Hearken to the tempest !' shouted Beresynth, coming 
back hastily : * hell has risen up from below, and is raging 
with fire and fierce cracking crashes of thunder ; a whirl- 
wind is raving through the midst of it ; and the earth is 
quaking with fear. Ilold with your conjuring, lest the 
spokes of the world splinter, and the riui that holds it 
together burst.' 

"' Pool! simpleton!' cried the magician ; 'have done with 
thy useless prating ! Tear back all the doors ; throw the 
house-door wide open.' 

44 The dwarf withdrew to perform his master's orders. 
Meanwhile Pietro lighted the consecrated tapers ; with a 
shudder he walked up to the great torch that stood upon 
the high candlestick ; this too at last was burning ; then he 
threw himself on the ground, and conjured louder and 
loader. His eyes flashed ; all his limbs shook and shrunk 
as in convulsions ; and a cold sweat of agony trickled from 
his brow. With wild gestures, as i f scared out of his senses, 
the dwarf rushed in again, and lea]»ed for safety within the 
circles. ' The world is at the last gasp,' he shrieked, pale 
and with chattering teeth : ' the storms are rolling onward ; 
but all beneath the voiceless night is dismay und horror ; 
every living thing has fled into its closet, or crept beneath 
the pillows of Its bed, to skulk away from its fears.' 

"The old man lifted up a face of ghastly paleness from 
the floor, and with wrenched and indistinguishable features, 
screamed in sounds not his own, * Be silent, wretch, and 
disturb not the work. Gire heed, and keep a fast hold on 
thy sen** 'ThegrmUat thing* are still behind.' 



" With a voice as if he would split his breast, he read 
and conjured again ; his breath seemed often to fail him ; 
it was as though the gigantic effort must kill him. Here- 
upon a medley of voices were suddenly heard as in a quarrel, 
then again as in talk ; they whispered; they snouted and 
laughed ; songs darted from among them, together with the 
jumbled notes of strange instruments. All the vessels grew 
alive, and strode forward, and went back again ; and out of 
the walls in every room gushed creatures of every kind, ver- 
min, and monsters, and hideous abortions iu the richest 
confusion. 

'' ' Master !' screamed Beresynth : ' the house is growing 
too tight. What shall we do with all these ghosts ? they 
must eat one another. O woe ! O woe ! they are all with 
cub, and are come here to whelp : new brutes keep sprout- 
ing out of the old ones, and the child is always wilder and 
frightfuller than its dam. My wits are leaving me in the 
lurch. And then this music into the bargain, this ringing 
and piping, and laughter athwart it, and funeral hymns 
enough to make one cry ! Look, master ! look ! the walls, 
the rooms, are stretching themselves, and spreading out into 
vast halls ; the ceilings are running away out of sight; and 
the creatures are still shooting forth, and thicken as fast as 
the space grows. Have you no counsel ?— have you no 
help ?» 

In complete exhaustion Pietro now raised himself; hfa 




" « I am treading the rabble here on the head,' roared Be- 
resynth, totally bewildered; 'they are disporting themselves 
in twining about me like serpents, and are laughing me to 
scorn. Are they ghosts? are they demons, or empty phan- 
toms? Get away ! Well, if you won't move out of my 
path, 111 stamp downright upon your green and blue snouts. 
Everybody must take care of number One, even if a devil 
is to be the sufferer.' He stumbled out muttering. 

" Things now grew tranquil, and Pietro stood up. He 
waved his arm, and all those strange forms which had been 
crawling about the floor and twisting around each other in 
the air, vanished. He wiped off the sweat and tears, and 
drew his breath more freely. His servant came back and 
said : ' Master, all is quiet and well ; but sundry light forma 
flitted by me, and lost themselves in the dark sky. There- 
upon, while I kept staring immovably towards the dome, a 
mighty crash sounded, as if ali the strings of a harp were 
breaking at once, and a clap came that made the streets and 
the houses all tremble. The great door of the church bunt 
open ; flutes warbled sweetly and lovelily ; and a soft light 
brightness streamed forth from the heart of the church. 
Immediately after, the form of a woman stepped into the ra- 
diance, pale, but glancing, bedecked with crowns of flowers ; 
she glided through the door, and gleams of light strewed a 
path for her to tread along. Her head upright, her hands 
folded, she is floating hither toward our dwelling. Is this 
she for whom you have been waiting ?' 

" ' Take the golden key,' answered Pietro, ' and unlock 
the innermost richest chamber of my house. See that the 
purple tapestries are spread out, that the perfumes are scat- 
tering their sweetness. Then awuy, and get thee to bad. 
Make no further enquiry into what happens. Be obedient 
and silent, as thou valuest thy life.' 

" ' I know you too well,' returned the dwarf, and walked 
oft" with the key, casting back another look of something 
like mischievous delight. 

" Meanwhile a lovely murmur approached* Pietro went 
into the entrance-hall, and iu elided the pale body of Cre- 
scentio, in her robe of death, still holding the crucifix in her 
folded hands. He stood still before her ; she drew up the 
lids from her large eyes, and shrank back from him with 
such a quick start that the wreaths of flowers dropped down 
from her shaking head. Without speaking a word he 
wrested her fast-clasped hands asunder ; but in the left the 
kept the crucifix tightly clenched. By the right hand he 
lea her through room after room, and she moved by hit 
side stiffly and with indifference, never looking around. 

" They reached the furthest chamber. Purple and gold, 
silk and velvet, were its costly garniture. The light only 

flimmered in faintly by day through the heavy curtains, 
le pointed to the couch ; and the unconscious holder of a 
charmed life stooped and bent down like a lily that the 
wind shakes; she sank upon the red c©*«Y^%xv\\sr«fiwA. 
painfully. From, a g,o\tati Vva\ ^« fJA-TCsasv^WKt^.*.^^^ 
clous essence into % \vU\e crjtaaX t»^, emfc. ^^^^J-V* 

mouth. Her«AeYvu»»X\^>^^wAK^^I^*S 
1 again unfolded ^ 
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turned away from him with an expression of loathing, and 
fell into a deep sleep." 



View of Ancient and Modern Egypt; with an Outline of 
its Natural History, By the Rev. Michael Russell. 
LL.D. (Edinburgh Cabinet Library t Vol HI.) 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. London : Simpkin 
and Marshall. 1831. 

Wi have no experimental notion of the traveller's 
feelings as he journeys up the valley of the Nile, but we 
know that there is no country whose antiquities press so 
heavily upon the imagination as the land of Egypt. We 
have studied with attention ancient and modern descrip- 
tions of them, have consulted engravings, have lost no 
opportunity of seeing every sarcophagus, and idol, and 
huge head, that came within our reach ; and yet, whenever 
we revert to the structures of that country, we feel, while 
striving to picture them to our mind's eye, like one labour- 
ing under the pressure of a nightmare — seeking to grapple 
with vague impossibilities. There they stand, so huge 
in their dimensions, that the mind is baffled when it at- 
tempts to conceive superintendents long enough lived, or 
- workmen numerous enough to rear them. Nor is this 
ally regard them nearer — each huge block of scarcely 
penetrable stone is tattooed all over with minute but 
exquisitely finished hieroglyphics. Further — in every 
.building we can recognise the traces of design necessarily 
referring it to the purposes of some vast and comprehen- 
sive superstition. Yet there they stand alone in a half 
cultivated desert, surrounded by a people which can nei- 
ther understand nor feel them. Scarcely a tradition 
lingers in the world of the men who built them, or the 
purposes they were meant to serve ; for what are a few 
names, and half-a-dosen vague anecdotes handed down to 
us at second and third hand ? We know more about the 
process of the world's creation than of theirs. They are 
dark and inscrutable as the material universe to which 
they seem more nearly akin than the mere buildings of 
men. As the Titans of old mythology occupied a place 
intermediate between gods and the humankind, so do 
the pyramids and the huge temples of the hundred-gated 
Thebes between the mountains and the edifices of man's 
construction. 

Dr Russell has condensed within small compass, ar- 
ranged in a felicitous manner, and narrated with spirit 
and elegance, all that the mass of readers care to know 
about this land of wonders — enough to convey an im- 
pressive picture of all its peculiarities. After an intro- 
ductory chapter, which, although well written, and in- 
genious in its views, is to our mind the least satisfactory 
in the book, he proceeds to lay before us in the second, a 
compendium of the physical and political geography of 
Egypt. His third traces the civil history of the country 
from the first faint whispers of tradition, down to the 
invasion of the Saracens. The next three chapters treat 
of the mechanical labours of the ancient Egyptians— 
their literature and science—and the remains of ancient 
art in the valley of the Nile. Chapters seven and eight 
contain the civil history and statistics of modern Egypt. 
The ninth, as supplementary to these two, treats of the 
oases which gem the desert around Egypt, and seem to 
have been, in the old time, islands of the civilisation of 
which that nation was the continent. We have, last of 
all, one chapter containing a summary of the manners 
and customs of the tribes which have in succession inha- 
bited Egypt, and one presenting us with a survey of its 
natural history. This brief analysis of the contents of 
the volume now before us, will serve to indicate the mass 
of interesting matter it contains. The author has dis- 
played, in the execution of his task, au extent of reading 
which is only equalled by his critical sagacity and good 
tvte. Altogether this is the most interesting, and cer- 
fafc in * literary point of Weir, the most highly 



finished volume of the Cabinet Library which has yet 
appeared. 

It is difficult to select short passages capable of convey- 
ing an adequate idea of a work like this. There is an 
interest, however, attaching to the patient and sagacious 
spirit evinced by some of the explorers of Egyptian anti- 
quities, that has induced # 'us to select one or two of their 
adventures. First comes Mr Davison's descent into 
what is called the " well" of the first pyramid. 

" The account given by Mr Davison of his descent into 
the well now alluded to, is so interesting, that we cannot 
withhold from the reader an outline of his proceedings. 
Conceiving it to be very deep, he provided himself with a 
large quantity of rope, one end of which he tied round his 
waist ; and letting down a lantern, attached to a small cord, 
he resolutely prepared to follow. With no small difficulty, 
he prevailed on two of his servants and three Arabs to hold 
the line— the latter assuring him that there were ghosts 
below, and that he never could hope to return. Taking 
with him a few sheets of paper, a compass, a measure, and 
another lighted candle, he commenced the descent, and soon 
reached the bottom of the first well or shaft. Here be 
found, on the south side, at the distance of about eight feet 
from the place where he landed, a second opening, which 
descended perpendicularly to the depth of five feet only ; 
and at four feet ten inches from the bottom of this, he dis- 
covered a third shaft, the mouth of which was nearly 
blocked up with a large stone, leaving an opening barely 
sufficient to allow a man to pass. Here he dropped down 
his lantern, not only with the view of ascertain ing to what 
depth he was about to proceed, but also to determine 
whether the air were pernicious or otherwise. The shaft, 
however, was so tortuous, that the caudle soon became 
invisible; but the consul was not to be discouraged, as 
nothing less than a journey to the bottom would satisfy his 
eager curiosity. His main difficulty arose from the super- 
stitious dread of the Arabs, who could hardly be prevailed 
upon to go down and hold the rope. After many prayers, 
and threats, and promises of money, and of all the treasure 
which might be found in the well, the avarice of one man 
so far overcame his terror, that he ventured to descend ; 
though, on reaching the bottom, ' he stared about him pale 
and trembling, and appeared more like a spectre than a 
human being.' 

" Mr Davison now pushed forward with the rope round 
his body, being convinced, from the distant view of the 
lantern which he had let down, that this well was some- 
what deeper than the first. Having proceeded a little 
farther than half-way to the spot where the candle had 
rested, he came to a grotto about fifteen feet lone, four or 
five wide, and nearly the height of a man. From this 
place the third shaft or well was sloping ; and, by throwing 
down a stone, he ascertained it to be of much greater depth 
than the others. But, still resolved to persevere, he pushed 
the lantern a little before him, and set out afresh on his 
journey, calling to the Arab to loosen the rope gently, and 
availing himself of little holes made in the rock, obviously 
with the purpose of aiding a descent. At length, the shaft 
beginning to return a little more to the perpendicular, he 
arrived speedily at the bottom, where he found all farther 
passage precluded by a large accumulation of sand and 
rubbish. 

" Having reached this point, our adventurer began to re- 
flect on two circumstances which had not before occurred 
to him, either of which would have agitated weaker nerves. 
The first was, that the multitude of bats which he had dis- 
turbed might put out his candle, and the second, that the 
immense stone on the mouth of the pit might slip down 
and close the passage for ever. On looking about the bot- 
tom, he found a rope-ladder, which, though it had lain there 
sixteen years, was as fresh and strong as if perfectly new. 
It had been used, as is conjectured, by Mr Wood, — the 
author of a work on the ruins of Balbec and Palmyra, — to 
assist his progress downwards; but he, it is concluded, 
must have stopped short at the grotto. When Mr Davison*, 
on his return, had reached the bottom of the first shaft, tha 
candles fell and went out; upon which «the poor Arab 
thought himself lost.' He laid hold of the rope, as his 
master was about to ascend, declaring that he would rather 
have his brains blown out than be left alone there with the 
devil. * I therefore permitted him,' says the consul, * to go 
before ; and, though it was much more difficult to ascend 
than to descend, I know not how it was, but he scrambled 
up t huutatA tiiwwmott <\\&&^ xhaata had cone down.* n 
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success in detecting the sepulchral labyrinths nf Thebes, In- 
flamed him at once with tbe desire and the confidence of 
discovering a passage into the secret chambers of Cephrenea, 
the reputed founder of the second Pyramid. 

"His tint attempt was nut attended with an adequate 
degree of success, while the labour and expense which it 
entailed upon him were so great a* would hare cooled the 
ardour of a less zealous antiquary. He began by fonirip a 
passage, which he was soon obliged to abandon, as equally 
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adven 



ly to thee 

chamber of one of the two great Pyramids of Egypt, which 
hare long been the admiration of beholders.' " 

There are relics of past ages more enduring than atone 
or marble— f rati ml », the observance of which has been 
transmitted, not only from generation to generation, but 
from one tribe uf the human race to another, which has 
expelled it from the seats of ita ancestors. The feeling* 
and Imaginations of man are the same In all ages, and one* 
a set form uf expressing them Iirs gainad a local habita- 
tion, It is indestructible. Of this class of relics is a so- 
lemnity observed annually at the rising of the Nile. 




this clear and simple observation, he concluded, that, if thi 
were any chamber In the second Pyramid, the orifice col 
not be at the spot where he had begun his excavation, bi . 
calculating by the position of the passage in tbe first, nearly 



" Encouraged by these new views, he returned to his 
task, and was immediately delighted to observe that, at the 

then was a hollow on the surface of the building. Any 
traveller, says he, who shall hereafter visit the Pyramids, 
may plainly perceive this concavity abo> "' 
"-■ ' — u is Arabs, he forthr-"' 



.fj.,,,_ 

Perpetually m 



Lii n E c 



workmen were 

the slightest expectation that 

discovered, mid 



.... res of their Moslen wm 
er the scene, which was Illumined by 
iir iui» unumui luiHjulight, were seen Albanian soldier* 
n their national costume, Nubians from the burning dim* 
>f farther Egypt, with Mamlouks, Arabs, and Turks. 

" At last day broke, aud soon after the report of a cannon 
innounced that the evrnt so ardently wished for was at 
, , .land. Inasburt time the kiaya bey, the chief ministered" 

did not deviate more the p^h^ „„„,[ w j lh hi, g llH Vd, a „d took his seat on tfc e 
„ , . ■ ""Kf Wh iSP "~L™ aummlt of the opposite bank. A number of Arabs now 
the recesses of this vast edifice. The native b.-,, „ di . iown lne dite „ bicb confined ths Nile, the 
indeed as sceptical as ever, enterUuning not balom „ r whicb „„ oovered with a number of pleasure- 
boat* full of people, waiting t« 



juthoftfc 



i approach w 



Ting their opinion of him ^ cl(y _ 



, _......, which, In their language, 

denotes madman or fooL 

•' After clearing 
ting through massy stones, he had the sat 
■ J *~ L lock of granite, — the material used for casing the | 



lef'nre the 



mound waa completely demolished, 
iand shaking of the earth Induced 



e Pyramid of Cheops,— Inclining down 
at the same angle ss in thi ' ■— =' -..:-..;- 



increasing dampness at. 

— workmen to leave off. Several of them then plunged 
great deal of rubbish, and cut- i nta tbe ltnam , Hll d, exerting all their strength to prafc 
down the remaining part, small openings were toon made, 
and the river broke through with irresistible violence ; lor 
some time it was like the rushing of a cataract. 

" According tu custom, the kiaya bey distributed a good 
sum of money,— thro wing It Into the bed of the canal below, 
where a great many men and boys scrambled for It, It was 
an amusing scene, as the water gathered fast round them, 
to see them struggling and groping amidst the waves for 

away. There were some, Indeed, who had lingered to the 
last, and now sought to save themselves by swimming,— 



a ths centre. On tho following day three large slabs 
discovered, one on each aide, and tbe third on the top, 
Indicating very distinctly that the object of his search was 
dow about to be realised- In a few hours, accordingly, the 
right entrance into the Pyramid was opened, — proving to 
be a passage four feet high, and three feet six inches wide, 

formed of granite, mid descending a hundred and four feet > „ „„ .,,. B ..„ ,.,_.. „„„ UJ at 

towards the centre, at an angle of twenty-alx degrees. rt |i] buffeting the waves, and grasping at themoney ahower- 
Nearly all this passage was filled with large atones which | ^ aowt , i Bod diving after it as it disappeared. Unfijr. 
had fallen from the upper port, and, as the floor slopes tunHtely, this sport costs a few lives every year, and the 

downwards, they had slid on till so — ' "-— k - - - ' - - 

stopped the way. 

" The next portion of his task 



fixed block of s 

farther progre* 

lace,' says Air Belzonl, ' and as 

end, as I thou 

joint w' ' 



larger than the rest j autboT Uiforrns us there waa 01 
the present occasion. 

" The different vessels, long ere the fell bad subsided, 

led Into the canal, and entered the city, their dacha 

vded with all ranks, uttering loud exclamations of joy. 

■ overflowing of the N ile Is the richest blessing of Heaven 

._ .lie Egyptians; ami, as it finds It* way gradually Inta 

various parts of Cairo, the inhabitants flock to drink of It, 

- -ash lnit,aiidtorejoiceiiii(«progres*. The vast square 



£*£? « 

faich, being a ,., 
■t appeared to obstruct all , *j 
' It stared me In the | ,, 
,ej)/«j|rfrrn,_p.ittingac 

o all my projects;' for it made a elo*e | __ ir _ t _ 

re at each aide, and on the top it seemed . caUedtneBirket, w"hlchn'few'Voursblfore"r^pre»ntadtba 

n as tbe rock Itself which formed the passage. On a appearance of a dusty neglected field, waa now turned Into 

close inspect inn, however, be perceived that, at the bottom, ■ ■ ' ■' 



as raised about eight inches fn 
groove which was cut beneath to receive it ; and he found ' 
by this circumstance that the large slab before him was no- 
thing more than a barrier of granite, one foot three inches 



thick. Having observed a small aperture at the top, be i ft. rt i orl " 
thrust a straw into it upward* of three feet,— a discovery 



A arose the finest sycamore tree*. 
The sounds of joy and festivity, of music and songs, were 
r heard all over the city, with cries of 'Allah, Allah!' 
thank* to the Divine bounty for so Inestimable a bene- 



v.,™. „ ™ ,.-.. ... ?.**— - , w « h ™ only to »M, VW. te^-> ■* ' *J"\ 

receive tbe portcullis. The raising of it, Indeed, was a work I Tolume ate en|n,te& \». tiwA Vj ^*aW» \&*.-vwn 
«f to small difficult/. Afspfet jNTam«r, wll w*j tlsvaud I wpestot «y\«. 
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Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs S. C. Hall. Se- 
cond Series. 12mo. Pp. 448. London. Weatley 
and Davis. 1831. 

Mrs Hall is a writer after our own heart. If she 
does not possess Miss Edge worth's masculine power of 
scanning character, she at least unites to the benevolent 
and tempered utilitarianism of the author of " Ennui," 
more feminine gentleness, and all a woman's intuitive 
knowledge of the workings of the human heart. She has 
the sentiment and imagination of Lady Morgan, untaint- 
ed by her ladyship's obtrusive and false-toned philosophy. 
Less intensely powerful than either of the gifted females 
we have named, she is eminently endowed with delicate 
humour, a warm heart, and sound good sense. She unites 
in a high degree the good qualities of both her country- 
women, tempered, in her, more than in either of the 
others, with all a woman's mildness. 

The useful and agreeable are mingled in this volume 
In fair and equable proportions. Mabel O'Neil's Curse 
— The Rapparee — Jack the Shrimp — Luke O' Brian— 
and the Last of the Line, are powerfully told tales of 
those wild and untamed spirits to whom the disorganized 
state of Ireland has given birth. The three first are 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to Banim's nightmare medleys 
of grotesque form and fierce passion. The last is, we 
nave reason to believe, " an ower true tale ;" and it is 
told with exquisite pathos and sweetness. Annie Leslie 
—Kate Connor — Well see about it — Larry Moore — and 
Mark Connor's Wooing and Wedding, are more after the 
fashion of the Edgeworth school. Norah Clarey's Wise 
Thought, (that we are sure none of our readers have for- 
gotten) — Irish Settlers in an English Village — and Mary 
MacGoharty's Petition, arc every inch of them Mrs 
Hall's own. And here we must beg leave to say, that 
In speaking of the others with reference to the writings 
of Banim and Edgeworth, we mean merely to convey by 
the comparison a notion of their tone and tendency, not 
to hint that any of the fair author's thoughts and stories 
are not in the strictest sense her own. 

We have selected three passages from the volume, to 
give the reader an idea of the variety in Mrs Hall's book. 
First comes a piece of moat powerful writing. An old 
woman has been shot by the officers of justice, while in 
pursuit of an incendiary who had escaped from them. 
She is carried to the house of the justice, and her death 
is thus described : 

" The eagle glance of hurling Moriarty rested for a mo- 
ment on the ghastly features of his reputed mother, and, in 
an instant, he was at her aide. 

" With fearful energy he grasped her cold hand, and then 
they looked into each other's countenances, as only parent 
and child can look, when the tie, the first, it may be the 
dearest, of nature's unions, is about to be broken— a ml for 
ever. In another moment, his ken wandered over the as- 
sembly, enquiring of her which had done the deed ; and, 
almost unwittingly, perhaps, her look rested on the magis- 
trate, who had entered the hall, thrown off his hat, and, 
having covered his burning brow with his hands, remained 
leaning against one of the oaken supporters of the ancient 
structure. 

"It was enough ;— a bound, that for certainty of destruc- 
tion could be likened to nothing but the fatal spring with 
which the young and infuriated tiger fastens on its prey, 
brought Moriarty to the side of the defenceless gentleman. 
With both hands he grasped his throat, and so appalled 
were even Mr Johnson's own partisans, by the suddenness 
and violence of the action, that his death would have been 
certain, had not Mabel O'Neil, with a strong and desperate 
effort, staggered forward, seized her son's arm, dragged him 
with her almost to the marble floor on which she fell, and 
exclaimed in a low but audible voice, * Marty, Morty, as 
you value y'er mother's dying 6/<\**n£— as you value y'er 
mother's lust curse,— loose, loose y'er hould, 1 say !— it is 
y'erfathrr t/rironh/ murther /* 

"He did, indeed, release his grasp, and the swollen and 
dweo/oured features of the untbrtunate Johnson showed . 
Pwalv that in a few becouds Moriarty'* forbearance would 
o*re been too Jate. He would have fallen, had not hii 



daughter, attracted to the ball by the crowd and struggle, 
caught him in her arms, and, with Kathleen's aid, support- 
ed him to a seat. If a bullet had passed through the young 
man's brain, he could not have appeared more subdued ;•— 
the fires of his eye were quenched, his arms hung powerless 
in their sockets, and he sank, with a deep-drawn groan, on 
his knees by his mother's side. ' Morty,' she said, still 
more faintly, ( ye had no right to have any hand iu sich a 
burning as was intended — I toiild ye so, but ye wouldn't 
heed me ; my heart warmed to the ould place, as the limb 
of ivy that the lightning blasted on its walls still clings to 
the same spot ; moreover, I couldn't bear ye to lift a finger 

r'nsthim, who, perjured as he is, is still y'er ' father, 
would have added, but her son's feelings burst forth. 
' Do not say the black word again, mother, he exclaimed 
furiously, * if / am his son, what must you be ?' 

" ' Listen, James Johnson, to that ! said the wretched 
woman, dragging her body — as a wounded serpent trails its 
envenomed length along the earth—towards the magistrate's 
seat ; ( didn't the sound o' that go to y'er heart ?— the up- 
braidings of a child to its own parent, when that parent is 
in the agonies o* death ! But though ye've murdered me, 
the curse is over ye still !' she continued ; the bitter expres- 
sion of countenance I have before mentioned returning ten- 
fold, and revenge lighting in her sunken eye like the red 
lamp within the sepulchre : ' do ye remember it? I'll tell it 
ye again— the whole— there's life in me yet for the whole of 
it. In those days this was y'er employer's house, but ye 
earned his gould, and then he borrowed it, and you lent 
him back his own — ye may well turn pale, it's all true. I 
was his lady's chosen favourite— she tendered me as if I had 
been a noble child ',—you won me to y'er purpose*! you got 
me to betray trust ; aud, when that was done, you turned 
upon mi-—ijou poisoned her heart again' me. In an hour 
oi madness I tould o* your wickedness— I was asked for 
proofs— I had none— she turned me out— the snow fell— 
the rain poured— I deserved it all from for.— But under 
the end wall, where the ivy is still green, and y'er daughter 
tends her flowers— do ye mind t/tat meeting, when the boy 
that scorus to own ye leaped within me— when the feeling! 
of a young mother warmed round my heart ? Ye met mt 
there — there ye spurned and scorned me, and, to save myself 
from everlasting blast — to save my mother's heart from 
breaking, I there promised that, as a screen to my folly, I 
would marry him who since turned a shame to earth, and 
whose children were born both to that and sorrow. Still 
they were my children, and God in heaven knows what 
I've suffered for them. Then — then, when I clung to y'er 
knees to bid ye farewell, and when, like a true woman, I 
could ha' blessed ye, even in my misery— for the thought of 
y'er happiness was ever foremost in my mind— at that mo- 
ment, ye threw me from ye— ye called me by the name that 
rings on woman's ear to everiastin', when die deserves it ; 
then on the snow 1 knelt— I cursed ye from my heart's 
core— my love turned to poison, both for you andmyselfl I 
knew the people would call ye fortunate ; and 1 prayed that 
the riches ye should get might secure to y'er soul dsmna 
tion— that the higher ye rose, the more should the finger o' 
acorn point at ye— that ye might be the father o' many ho- 
nest childer, and that, when they were most bright and 
beautiful, ye might follow them to their graves, aud die a 
childless man! And didn't I'— as she spoke the fiend 
seemed to take possession of her once fine form, and deep 
and terrible shadows gathered over her discoloured brow— 
* didn't I travel, unknown'st, many a weary mile, to hear 
the stones clatter on their coffin-lids ? And when your in- 
noceut son was murthered from spite to his father, weren't 
the tears, that rolled down y'er cheeks like hail-drops, re- 
freshing to me, as the May^dew that falls on the summer 
flowers?— and sure, the young craythur that's trembling 
there, like the blasted meadow-sweet, is dying fast, fast- 
end so am I—' Her voice sunk, and the last words 
were faint and murmuring, as the breath of a fierce but ex* 
piring hurricane. 

"'Blessed Mary!' exclaimed Kathleen, 'will nobody 
run for Father Delany, that he may make her soul !'— and 
the kind-hearted girl knelt at her side and held the crodfix 
to her separated and ghastly lips. Moriarty, whose bitter 
feelings could find no utterance, clasped his hands in agony 
to implore her blessing. Feebly she muttered — they knew 
not what ; then, turning her face to the ground, and while 
literally biting the dust, her erring but powerful spirit de* 
parted from its dwelling of sin and suffering.'' 

What follow* U vaannY specimen of ludicrous dia- 
logue, A. curAouA o\& m*&, a* wtotn TOroafofiVira: and 
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retailer of Tillage scandal, chances tn be prowling about 
a neighbour's house on the day thai (he mistress (■ born 
Englishwoman) has succeeded in persuading her honsa. 
hold to try the Hampshire plan of burning a pig's bristles, 
instead of soaking and scraping them off. 

" ' But what 1 came in for, principally, Helen,' said he, 
* was to tell you that the pig is laid out ready for burning 

" ' Burning in the barn !' echoed Judy, starting from 
her seat ; ' and are pigs so plinty with ye, that ye mean to 
burn 'em, and so many poor erothur* starving ? Oct, that 
I should lire to see such fashions ! Good mornin' !— good 
inornin" to ye, Mistress Mark Connor !— and God sind ye 
better sense, and a little more Christianity !— Burn a pig ! 
Och, my grief 1' Judy Maggs stood no further question, 
but trotted off; eager to communicate to her nehrhbours the 
' ~f intelligence, that Mark Connor's English wlfc 
far with her notions, as to make jtreirood of a 



a gate, to 
i old Mrs Connor's 
man,who,alloTer 

..., _ _ i real Emeralder. 

■ Good morrow, Mr Blaoey,' said she. < Good morrow to 
ye, kindly, ma'am,' said he. ' What's stopping ye, sir?' 
said aha, ' Why, thin I'll tell ye, ma'am, dear, if yell 
■ire me time,' said he; ' but it's y'eraelf was always the 
devil afther the news— though sorra a much 'a stlrriii — but 
I'm waltln' to take the atone out o' my brogue, that 'ud 
never ha' got there, only for the bla'gardly way they made 
*' — "'■' What could the county expect from the 
ersecr, and he a Con naught man ! Didn't 



teWm 



Tim Dacey to take tinpence a 
by the county — (and paid too) 

Tim the full hire with one hand, and take back the odd 
pence (that weren't pence, but pounds) with the other ! 
Ho that, if called, he could make oath with a aft ™ mritnec 
that be paid the whole.'—' That's a good story, faith !' re- 
plied Judy, laughing, and losing all feeling of the roguery 
of the transaction in the amusement occasioned by Its clever- 
ness,— ' but hardly as smart as one thai I had the n>7if of 
my eyes for* up in the county Kilkenny, as good as tin 
years agooe, — when a man — t,^ntlcma», they called him — 

Ea pnsintment to mend a piece of a road ; and what does 
but lays the notes down along — nlong — Iver so far on the 
bare ground of the highway, and then picks them up, claps 



—But is It , „ „ 

bag full o' tools i" 

" • I'm jlst stepping down to Mark Connor's, to get the 
fisorrof • of a new barrow with two wheels, that he wants 
erf ul good fur all sorts and 



like the ea 



Iw 



V he didn'l 






1 cost him a good flvs 
ie of wood twice as big 



. ind I could ha' made niin o 

" ' Of Iron, agra !' repeated Judy. 

" ' Ay, astore ! ' replied the carpenter, ' and so much 
wood in the nnuitry ; wasn't it a sin ? How grand ha is, to 
be sure, aa if the aort o' cars hie neighbours have wasn't 
good enough for him [ ' 

" ' Thru* for ye— that's a thrue word ; — but I could tall 
ye more than that ; pigs are so plenty with them that his 
tine English madam of a wile, at this very minute, is burn- 
in' a nig in the barn.' 

" It was now the carpenter's turn to ha astonished. 

" 'Buraiu'anig!— Olhin, for what?' 

"'For what?' said Judy, a little puzzled; 'why thin 
it'a myself that can't tell exactly,' she replied ; 'only for 
■port, aa I could make out, or fur firewood, may-be.'' 

We close these extract*, and our review with a pleasant 
bit of philosophizing on a moat agreeable subject. 



T m as Act doping 

■rofa young Irishwoman. A man, really in 
love, as it is called, is a most uninteresting and stupid spe- 
cimen of the animal creation, awkwardly devoted to one 



!•! impertinently neglectful of all 

•Is de Inip, when in company with 

beloved,' and sincerely wish him married, as 



One 



' sweet eyes' un 
ajnsldered presc 



insipidity. Indeed, a man can 
stable in rational society, until 
the business is settled the better 
ie community at large. With women, and partira- 
Irishsromen, however, it is far otherwise ; the very 
{ that prompt* tliem to conceal their passion, not only 
its object, but from the world, mates them peculiarly 
i»c to those with whom tbey associate; so th" »<■—» 
• revealed by the i " 



led by tl 



it their 



to conceal them — the very prettiest and most agreeable way 
in the world, both for themselves and others. Then the 
stolen glances— the stealing blushes— the truth-telling, ret 
harmless, symptoms of a pure, a first attachment — bringing 
with it a host of fears, and hopes, and doubts, 

— " A smoke raised with the fume of sighs,'' 
How have I prayed for the happy termination of inch aa 
affection, when I have noted its birth and progress in tha 
bosom of an innocent yet fervent girl '.— well knowing that 
if coldness, or falsehood, from the loved one, once breathed 
upon it, the freshness, the hopefulness, of life would return 



The Pulpit. Volume XVI. 8vo. Pp. 363. London: 
W. Harding. Edinburgh ; W. Olipb.su t. 1831. 
Or the merits of the sermons contained in this work— 
a weekly publication, of which, as the reader will per. 
calve by the titlepage, the sixteenth volume has just been 
completed — we are not at present going to give any de- 
tailed opinion. They are extremely varied in their 
character — tome good, others indifferent, others tliii 
veriest trash. Our object Is to dmw tbe public attention 
to oiii- feature of the book. At page 1G, and again at 
page 30, we have the story of a Miss l'ancourt, sabj 
to be narrated In her own words, and a letter, purporting 
to be from her father, corroborative of her story. Thuj 
lady is stated to have been lame right years from what 
she delicately term* " hip disease." It it farther said, that 
ftir four yean previous to her enre, she had not been able 
to walk. The story of the cure wo give in her own 

" Thus it continued till the 20th of October, 1S30 ; wham 
a kind friend, who had seen me about two months before, 
had been led by Cod to pray earnestly for 



sk In 

He asked In faith, and 
■. On Wednesday night, 



i led by Co 

[irayer, believing, ye shall n 
Cod graciously answered hi 
after family prayer, while an were leaving me mm tor 

supper, dear Mr G . begged to be excused for a short 

time. Sitting near me, we talked of hi* relatives, and of 
tbe death of his brother. Rising, he said, ' they will ex- 
pect me al supper,' ami put out his hand. After asking 
some questions respecting the disease, he added, ' It Is me- 
lancholy to see a person ho constantly confined.' I answered, 
' It ia sent in mercy.' — ' Do you think so? Do you think 
the same mercy could restore you?' God gave me faith, and 
1 answered, ' Yea.' — ' Do you believe Jesus could heal aa 
In old times?'—' Yen.'— ' Do you believe it is only unbelief 
that pre vents i t ?'— ■ Yes. '— ' Do you believe that Jesus could 
heal you at this very time?' — ' Yes.' — ( Between these ques- 
tions he was evidently engaged in prayer.) — ' Then,' ha 
added, 'get up and walk : come down tn your family.' Ha 
then had hold of my hand. He prayed to God to glorify 
the name of Jesus. I rose from my couch quite strong. Gad 
look away all my pains, and we walked down stairs— dear 

Mr G praying most fervently: ' Lord liave mercy 

upon us ! Christ have mercy upon us !' Having been down 
a short time, finding my handkerchief left on tbe couch, 
taking the candle, I fetched it. The next day I walked 
more than a quarter of a mile, and on Sunday from tha 
Episcopal Jews' chapel, a distance of one mile and a quar- 
ter. Up to this time God continue* to strengthen me, and 
I am perfectly well." 

It Is evident, from this story, that «wi*K*,\A*ax}as>- 
mous and delusive auvtU, vftotVi "V»a snJUOaA «a 

the mutt weak, ptu mater a «' 

cu q uuilaca , nu\ \n art*** V* 



v. -max eaieossari ^ST***" 
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at work in other parti of tha empire. This must be pat a 

atop to, and ire pledge nurse 1th to the talk. We request tbi 
assistance or our correspondent* in Lanarkshire and Ren- 
frewshire. The small sanhedrim In Edinburgh haa been 
already laid bare to ua. We will no longer stand by and 
see a small number of men who, to the weakness of the 
idiot, add likewise his cunning to shape their means to 
their end, go on unchallenged, throwing their neta over 
unprotected females wherever tbey find them. Let ua 
not be misunderstood j we do not accuse these people 
of any moral misdemeanour, in the common acceptation 
of the term— at yef. But we ate that their principle! 
(if, indeed, they can be dignified with such a name) are 
identical with tbose of the French prophets of Doddridge's 
time, and other visionaries of that stamp ; and we have 
never known the system of yielding to inward impulses, 
and voluptuous sensations, miscalled devotion, long in- 
dulged in, without leading to the moat degrading aberra- 
tions. Let parents and guardians look to it. 



awithvloier 



Pdynaian Htiearckei, during" Residence of nearly Eight 
Year* in (Ac Sodttv and Sandwich Islands. By Wil- 
liam Ellis. Vols. I. and II. (Sdect Library. Vols. 
I. and II.) London. Fisher, Son, and Jackson. 
1831. 

We suspect that few people are aware of the full ex- 
tent of the obligations under which science lies to the 
missionaries. From the time that Denmark tent, first 
among European nations, the preachers of the gospel forth 
to gather in the heathen, down to the present day, these 
pious and daring men have not failed to add to our stores 
of knowledge, while tempering the fierce passions of the 
savage. What a noble traffic ! carrying out the everlast- 
ing goepel, and bringing home increase of knowledge — 
Heaven's next best gift. To the missionaries are we 
indebted for valuable additions to ethnography, philology, 
and natural history in all its departments. While the 
Moravians— as the most devoted and sincere, so generally 
the least enlightened of this peaceful army of the faith— 
were sending, even from the stormy and desolate Labra- 
dor, rich contributions to the museums of Europe, our 
Oriental teachers have been cultivating, with increasing 
Industry, the thousand dialects of India and remote 
Cathay. And all of tbem have, often unwittingly, con' 
tri Luted richly to our knowledge of human nature- 
Narrow-mindedness, sectarianism, ignorance, have been 
freely laid to thVlr charge, and not in all cases without 
some grounds. But even in these rare instances, the very 
Ignorance of the missionaries has rendered their testimony 
more valuable. Practically convinced of their own In- 
fallibility, they tell a plain unvarnished story. They 
show us the tribes with which they have to deal, not aa 
a man of enlightened mind might conceive or miscon- 
ceive them, but In their own actions, teased and pestered 
with well-meant hut inconsiderate importunities. 

Mr Ellis is, however, not one of the class for which 
this apology requires to be urged. He la a man whose 
Intelligence is equal to his piety. His Polynesian Re- 
searches are acknowledged on all hande to be the most 
able and complete records that we possess of the Archi- 
pelago of the South Sea. He portrays the lovely islands 
which "inlay the bosom" of the Pacific, with ail the 
fervour of a poet; he describes their productions with 
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lory of their inhabitants, as becomes one who has had 
B large share in effecting the most important revolution J 
their infant society has known. , We are happy to see a 
new edition of his work, published on such a seals a* 
brings it within the reach or the majority of readers. 

We expatiated at some length upon the scene of Mr . 

EUii's labours, when Captain Beechey passed through ; 

our hands lately, and shall not therefore trouble our ' 

***" J*** new with a detailed analysis of Polynesian j 



Researches. We give one extract, just to enable them 
to judge of tha beauty of the descriptions of scenery con- 
tained in the work. 

" The coral reefs, around the islands, not only protect 
the low land from the violence of the sea, but often exhibit 
one of the mast sublime and beautiful marine spectacles that 
it Is possible to behold. They are generally a mile, or a 
mile and a half, and occasionally two miles, from the shore. 
The surface of the water within the reef is placid and trans- 
parent ; while that without, if there be the slightest bnnr, 
Is considerably agitated ; and, being unsheltered from the 

tantly towards the shore, 
in the reef, which is from 
five to twenty or thirty yards wide. The lung rolling bil- 
lows of the Pacific, extending sometimes, in one unbroken 
line, a mile or a mile nnd a half along the reef, arrested by 
this natural barrier, often rise ten, twelve, or fourteen feet 
above its surface ; and then, bending over It their white, 
foaming tops, form a graceful liquid arch, glittering in the 
rays of a tropical sun, aa if studded with brilliants. Bat, 
before the eyes of the spectator can follow the splendid 
aqueous gallery which they appear to have reared, with 
loud and hollow roar they tall in magnificent desolation, 
and spread the gigantic fabric In froth and spray, upon the 
horizontal and gently broken surface of the coral. 

"In each of the islands, and opposite the large valleys, 
through which a stream of water falls into the ocean, there 
is usually a break, or opening, in the line of reef that sur- 
rounds the shore — a most wise and benevolent provision for 
the Ingress and egress of vessels, aa well as a singular phe- 
nomenon in the natural history of these marine ramparts. 
Whether the current of fresh water, constantly flowing 
from the rlvera to the ocean, prevents the tiny architects 
from building their concentric walls in one continued line, 
or whether In the fresh water itself there is any quality 
inimical to the growth or increase of coral, Is not easy to 
determine: but it is a remarkable fact, that few openings 
occur in the reefs which surround the South Sea Islands, 
excepting opposite those parts of the shore from which 
streams of fresh water flow into the aea. Rests of varied, 
but generally circumscribed extent, are frequently observed 
within the large outer barrier, and near the shore, or month 
of the river; but they are formed In shallow places, and the 
coral is of a different and more slender kind, than that of 
which the larger reef, rising from the depths of the ocean, 
is usually composed. There is no coralin thelagoona of ths 

" The openings in the reefs around Sir Charles Sanders' 
Island, Manrua, and other low Islands, an small and In- 
tricate, and sometimes altogether wanting, probably because 
the land, composing these islands, collects but i scanty por- 
tion of water; and, if any, only small, and frequently in- 
terrupted streams How into the sea. The aperture* in the 
coral beds around the larger islands, not only afford direct 
access to the indentations in the coast, and the mouths of 
the valleys, which form tbe beat harbours, but secure to 
■hipping a supply of fresh water, in equal, if net greater 
abundance, than it could be procured in any other part of 
the island. The circumstance, also, of tbe rivers near the 
harbours flowing into the sea, affords the greatest facility 
in procuring fresh water, wblch Is so valuable to seamen. 

" These breaches In the reefs, in many placet, especially 
at Papete, or Wilks' Harbour, in Tahiti nnd Afareoitu, in 
Slorca Fore, in Huahine, and along the eastern tide of 
EUlatea and Tahaa, are not only serviceable to navigation, 
but highly ornamental, and contribute much to the beauty 
of the surrounding scenery. At the Ava Moo, or Sacred 
Bntrance leading to Opoa, there is a small Island, on which 
i few cocoa-nut trees are growing. At Tlpaemau there 
are two, one on each tide of the opening, rising from tha 
extremity of the line of reef. Tbe little Wets, derated 
three or four feet above the water, are clothed with shrubs 
and verdure, and adorned with a number of lofty cocoa-nut 
At Te-Avapiti, si ' ■ ' 



Tipaemau, and opposite the Missionary settlement — whoa, 
■a its name indicates, are two openings — there are also two 
beautiful, green, and woody islands, on which the lowly 
hut of the fisherman, or of the voyager waiting for a favour, 
able wind, may be often seen. Two largo and verychans- 
ing islands adorn the entrance at Tomabafaatu, leading to 
the island of Tahaa. The largest of these Is not more than 
half a mile In circumference, but both are ooserod with 
fresh, aw) f!erimnttaru!baan.4 treat. 
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" Detached from the large islands, and viewed in con- 
nexion with the ocean rolling through the channel on the 
one side, or the foaming billows dashing, and roaring, and 
breaking over the reef ou the other, they appear like emerald 
gems ot the ocean, contrasting their solitude and verdant 
beauty with the agitated element sporting in grandeur 
around. They are useful as well as ornamental. The tall 
cocoa-nuts that grow on their surface, can be seen many miles 
distant ; and the native mariner is thereby enabled to steer 
directly towards the spot where he knows he shall find a 
passage to the shore. The constant current passing the 
opening, probably deposited on the ends of the reef frag- 
ments of coral, sea- weeds, and drift-wood, which in time 
rose above the surface of the water. Seeds borne thither bv 
the waves, or wafted by the winds, found a soil on which 
they could germinate — decaying vegetation increased the 
mould— and by this process it is most likely these beautiful 
little fuiry-looking islands were formed on the ends of the 
reefs at the entrance to the different harbours." 

The most extraordinary institution of the South Sea 
Islands, was undoubtedly the association of the Areola. 
Can there be any thing more inconceivable, than that 
large numbers of men and women should unite them- 
selves into a body, the fundamental law of which was, 
that all their offspring should be destroyed — that they 
should roam about from island to island, living by the 
profession of stage-players— that they should indulge in 
every species of licentiousness — and yet that the members 
of such a community should lay claim to a nearer ap- 
proximation to the nature of the gods than other mortals, 
and have that claim allowed ? Yet with what a beauti- 
ful and childish grace did the imaginations of this de- 
graded caste invest the fable of their origin ! How often 
is beauty scattered over the surface of the most loathsome 
fens ! How much truth is there in the somewhat quaint 
lines of the poet, where he complains that our most amiable 
emotions frequently 

" Are only the first downward tremble 
Of the heart's balance unto ill !" 

The Areois give the following account of the commence- 
ment of their association : 

" The origin of the Areois institution is as follows : 

" Oro, the son of Taaroa, desired a wife from the 
daughters of IJaata, the first man ; he sent two of his 
brothers, Tunirapainuu and Tufarapairai, to seek among 
the daughters of man a suitable companiou for him ; they 
searched through the whole of the islands, from Tahiti to 
Borabora, but saw no one that they supposed fit to become 
the wife of Oro, till they came to Boraboi-a. Here, residing 
near the foot of Mouatahuhuura, red-ridged mountain, 
they saw Vairaumati. When they beheld her, they said 
one to the other, ' This is the excellent woman for our bro- 
ther.' Returning to the skies, they hastened to Oro, and 
informed him of their success; told him they had found 
among the daughters of man a wife for him, described the 
place of her abode, and represented her as a vcdiine purotu 
aiaij a female possessed of every charm. The cod fixed the 
rainbow In the heavens, one end of it resting in the valley 
at the foot of the red-ridged mountain, the other penetra- 
ting the skies, and thus formed his pathway to the earth. 

'* When he emerged from the vapour, which, like a cloud, 
had encircled the rainbow, he discovered the dwelling of 
Vairaumati> the fair mistress of the cottage, who became 
his wife. Every evening he descended on the rainbow, 
and returned by the same pathway on the following morn- 
ing to the heavenly regions. His wife bore a son, whom 
he called lloa-tabu-i-te-rai, friend, sacred to the heavens. 
This son became a powerful ruler among men. 

" The absence of Oro from his celestial companions, du- 
ring the frequent visits he made to the cottage of Vairau- 
mati in the valley of Borabora, induced two of his younger 
brothers, Orotetefa and Urutetefa, to leave their abode in 
the skies, and commence a search after him. Descending 
by the rainbow in the position in which he had placed it, 
they alighted on the earth near the base of the red-ridged 
mountains, and soon perceived their brother and his wife 
in their terrestrial habitation. Ashamed to offer their salu- 
tations to him and his bride without a present, one of tbem 
was transformed on the spot into a pig, and a bunch of urn, 
or red feathers. These acceptable presents the other offered 
to the inmates of the dwelling) as a gift of congrataiatioo. 



Oro and his wife expressed their satisfaction at the present ;• 
the pig and the feathers remained the same, but the brother 
of the god assumed his original form, 

" Such a mark of attention, on such an occasion, was 
considered by Oro to require some expression of his com- 
mendation. He accordingly made them gods, and consti- 
tuted them Areois, sayiug, Ex Areoi orua i te ao, nei, ia 
noaa ta orua tuhaa : • Be you two Areois in this world, 
that you may have your portion fin the government, 1 &r~) 
In the commemoration of this ludicrous fable of the pig 
and the feathers, the Areois, in all the taupiti, and public 
festivals, carried a young pig to the temple ; strangled it, 
bound it in the ahu haio, (a loose open kind of cloth,) and 
placed it on the altar. They also offered the red feathers, 
which they called the uru maru no te Areoi, ' the shadowy 
urn of the Areoi,' or the red feathers of the party of the 
Areoi. 

" It has been already stated that the brothers, who were 
made gods and kings of the Areois, lived in celibacy ; con- 
sequently they had no descendants. On this account, 
although they did not enjoin celibacy upon their devotees* 
they prohibited their having any offspring. Hence, one of 
the standing regulation! of this Institution was, the murder 
of their children." 



Leigh's Guide to Wales and Monmouthshire. Illustrated 
with a Map of Wales, and Views of the Menai and 
Conway Bridges. London. Printed for Samuel 
Leigh. 1831. 

The Welsh Interpreter : consisting of a concise Vocabu- 
lary, and a Collection of Useful and Familiar Phrases, 
with the exact mode of Pronunciation. Adapted for 
Tourists, who may wish to make themselves understood 
by the Peasantry during their Rambles through Wales, 
By Thomas Roberts. Llwynrhudal. London. Printed 
for Samuel Leigh. 1831. 

The first of these two works is useful — indeed indis- 
pensable to the tourist through Wales. The other it of 
more questionable value. In the first place, it honestly 
confesses that it is only " adapted for tourists who may 
wish to make themselves understood by the peasantry." 
Now we suspect, that by far the greater proportion of 
tourists, not contented with this, wish to understand the 
peasantry in return. In a dra win groom, or over ouels 
wine, it is agreeable enough to have all the talk to one's, 
self, but when lost among the Welsh mountains, the 
veriest chatterbox in creation, we suspect, would prefer 
a person who could reply as well as listen. Now, gentle 
reader, (as our friend Audubon would say,) only fancy 
yourself with this Interpreter in your hand, spelling over 
your interrogatory to some sturdy Taffy whom you have 
encountered in your rambles. He listens with all ima- 
ginable patience and good-humour, and in return pours 
out a whole deluge of information ; but, unfortunately, 
the book does not contain any answers to its innu- 
merable queries ; nor, indeed, would it be easy (if Welch- 
men are any thing like Scotsmen or Irishmen) to ascer- 
tain beforehand what they might be ; nor would you be 
able, even if they were there, to follow his rapid enunciation 
by their aid. You may " make yourself understood by the 
peasantry," but we defy them to return the compliment* 
But worse remains behind. We doubt whether any person 
who does not understand the language, can be taught to 
pronounce it by the aid of such a book as this. It is true, 
in giving utterance to the phrases it contains, according to 
the rules of pronunciation which are laid down, we are not 
speaking English, — but it does not follow that we are speak- 
ing Welch. Our friend the peasant would be just as apt 
to turn on his heel with— Dim Saesneg— after listening 
to us, as if we had been speaking English in good earnest. 
We have for these reasons deferred till another season 
the tour which we projected into Wales, when Mr Ro- 
berts's work was first put into our hands. In the nMSAt- 
time, we have procured * ^<&&\t ajveaxaace, wD&*'<ona*m 
the tuition ot an ott »/».Wa> v»ft*t% ot ^*^T*^?T 
purchwad torn* ?tjtxi *V> **** ^^Sfc****** *^ 
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marching regiment— we are making rapid pro g re s s in 
the language. After all, it it very absurd in these Welsh 
peasants not to speak or understand English. If gives 
one so much trouble. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITEKATURE. 



THE WIFE'S APPEAL*. 
(Reprinted from the American Monthly Magazine of 

December 1830.) 

Hi sat and read. A book with golden clasps, 

Printed in Florence, letter'd as with jet 

Set upon pearl, lay raised upon a frame 

Before him. 'Twas a volume of old time ; 

And in it were fine mysteries of the stars 

Solved with a cunning wisdom, and strange thoughts, 

Half prophecy, half poetry, and dreams 

Clearer than truth, and speculations wild 

That touch'd the secrets of your very soul, 

They were so based on Nature. With a face 

Glowing with thought, he pored upon the book. 

The cushions of an Indian loom lay soft 

Beneath his limbs, and, as he turn'd the page, 

The sunlight, streaming through the curtain's fold, 

Fell on his jewell'd fingers, tinct with rose ; 

And the rich woods of the quaint furniture 

Lay deepening their vein-'d colours in the sun ; 

And the stain'd marbles on their pedestals 

Stood like a silent company— - Voltaire, 

With an infernal sneer upon his lips, 

And Socrates, with godlike human love 

Stamp'd on his countenance, and orators 

Of times gone by that made them, and old bards, 

And Medicean Venus, half divine. 

Around the room were shelves of dainty lore, 

And rich old pictures hung upon the walls 

Where the slant light fell on them ; and cased gems. 

Medallions, rare Mosaics, and antiques 

From Herculaneum, the niches fill'd. 

And on a table of enamel, wrought 

With a lost art in Italy, there lay 

Prints of fair women, and engravings strange, 

And a new poem, and a costly toy, 

And in their midst a massive lamp of bronze 

Burning sweet spioes constantly. Asleep 

Upon the carpet couch'd a graceful hound 

Of a rare breed, and, as his master gave 

A murmur of delight at some sweet line, 

He raised his slender head, and kept his eye 

Upon him till the pleasant smile had pass'd 

From his mild lips, and then he slept again. 

The light beyond the crimson folds grew dusk, 
And the clear letters of the pleasant book 
Mingled and blurr'd, and the lithe hound rose up,- 
And, with his earnest eye upon the door, 
Listen'd attentively. It came as wont — 
The fall of a light foot upon the stair — 
And the fond animal sprang out to meet 
His mistress, and caress the ungloved hand 
He seem'd to know was beautiful. She stoop'd 
Gracefully down, and touch'd his silken ears 
As she pass'd in—then, with a tenderness 
Half playful and half serious, she knelt 
Upon the ottoman, and press*d her lips 
Upon her husband's forehead. 

She rose and put the curtain folds aside 
From the high window, and look'd out upon 
The shining stars in silence. " Look they not 
Like Paradises to thine eye ?" he said 
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But as he spoke a tear fell through the light, 
And, starting from his seat, he folded her 
dose to his heart, and with unsteady voice 
Asked if she was not happy. A faint smile 
Broke through her tears ; and pushing off the hair 
From his fine forehead, she held back his head 
With her white hand, and gazing on his face 
Gave to her heart free utterance :— 

" Happy? — yes, dearest — blest 
Beyond the limit of my wildest dream — 
Too bright, indeed, my blessings ever seem ; 

There lives not in my breast 
One of Hope's promises by Love unkept, 
And yet— forgive me, Ernest— I have wept. 

" How shall I speak of sadness, 
And seem not thankless to my God and thee ? 
How can the lightest wish but seem to be 

The very whim of madness ? 
Yet, oh, there is a boon thy love beside — 
And I will ask it of thee— in my pride ! 

" List, while my boldness lingers ! 
If thou hadst won yon twinkling star to hear t he e 
If thou couldst bid the rainbow's curve bend near 

If thou couldst charm thy fingers 
To weave for thee the sunset's tent of gold— 
Wouldst in thine own heart treasure it untold ? 

" If thou hadst Ariel's gift, 
To course the veined metals of the earth— 
If thou couldst wind 8 fountain to its birth — 

If thou couldst know the drift 
Of the lost cloud that sailed into the sky— 
Wouldst keep it for thine own unanswer'd eye ? 

" It is thy life and mine ! — 
Thou In thyself, and I in thee, misprison 
Gifts like a circle of bright stars unrisen — 

For thou, whose mind should shine 
Eminent as a planet's light, art here- 
Moved with the starting of a woman's tear ! 

" I have told o'er thy powers 
In secret, as a miser tells his gold. 
I know thy spirit calm, and true, and bold — 

I've watch'd thy lightest hours, 
And seen thee, in the wildest flush of youth, 
Touch'd with the instinct ravishment of truth. 

" Thau hast the secret strange 
To read that hidden book, the human heart— 
Thou hast the ready writer's practised 

Thou hast the thought to range . 

The broadest circles Intellect hath ran 

And thou art God's best work — an honest 
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" And yet— thou slumberest here 
Like a caged bird that never knew its pinions, 
And others track in glory the dominions 

Where thou hast not thy peer 

Setting their weaker eyes unto the sun, 
And plucking honour that thou shouldst hare 

" Oh, if thou lovedst me ever, 
Ernest, my husband ! If the idolatry 
That lets go heaven to fling its all on thee— 

If to dismiss thee never 
In dream or prayer, have given me aught to claii 
Head me— oh heed me ! and awake to Fame !" 

Closed with an, earnest sweetness, asd the sat 
Gaa\D 4 \aWniatvtaia\lU«V»W 
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Into his temples mounted, and across 
His countenance the flush of passionate thoughts 
Pass'd with irresolute quickness. He rose up 
And paced the dim room rapidly awhile. 
Calming his troubled mind, and then he came 
And laid his hand upon her forehead white, 
And in a voice of heavenly tenderness 
Answer'd her : — 

" Before I knew thee, Mary, 
Ambition was my angeL I did hear 
For ever its witeh'd voices in mine ear— 

My days were visionary, 
My nights were like the slumbers of the mad, 
And every dream swept o'er me glory-dad. 

" I read the burning letters 
Of warlike pomp, on history's page, alone— 
I counted nothing the struck widow's moan— 

I heard no clank of fetters — 
I only felt the trumpet's stirring blast, 
And lean-eyed Famine stalk'd unchallenged past. 

" I heard, with veins of lightning, 
The utterance of the statesman's word of power- 
Binding and loosing nations in an houv— 

But while my eye was brightening, 
A mask'd detraction breathed upon his feme, 
And a cursed serpent slimed his written name. 

M The poet wrapt mine ears 
With the transporting music that he sung. 
With fibres from his life his lyre he strung, 

And bathed the world in tears— 
And then he turn'd away to muse apart, 
And Scorn stole after him and broke hie heart ! 

M Yet here and there I saw 
One who had set the world at calm defiance, 
And press right onward with a bold reliance $ 

And he did seem to awe 
The very shadows pressing on bis breast, 
And with a strong heart, held himself at rest* 

" And then I look'd again, 
And he had shut the door upon the crowd, 
And on his face he lay and groan'd aloud— 

Wrestling with hidden pain ; 
And in her chamber sat his wife in tears, 
And his sweet babes grew sad with wbisper'd fears. 

" And so I turn'd sick-hearted 
From the bright cup away, and in my sadness 
Search'd mine own boeem for some spring ef gladness } 

And lo ! a fountain started, 
Whose waters ev'n in death flow calm end List, 
And my wild fever-thirst was slaked at last. 

" And then I met thee, Mary, 
And felt how love may into fulness pour, 
Like light into a fountain running o'er ; 

And I did hope to vary 
My life but with surprieee sweet aa this— 
A dream, but for thy waking, fiU'd witf} bliss. 

" Yet now I feel my spirit 
Bitterly stirr'd, and—nay, lift up thy brew ! 
\\ ie thine own voice echoing to thee new, 

And thou didst pray to hear it— 

I must unto my work and my stern neon 1 

Take from my room thy harp, and hooka, end flowers !" 
• ••••» 



And in hi* room again he mt a/on* 



Hie handsome features had grown sharp and thin, 
And from his lipe the constant smile had faded* 
Wild fires had burn'd the languor from his eye ; 
The lide look'd fever'd, and the brows were bent 
With an habitual frown* He was much changed* 
Hie chin was resting on bis clenched hand, 
And with his foot he beat upon the floor 
Unconsciously the time of a sad tune. 
Thoughto of the past prey'd on him bitterly. 
He bad won power, and held it. He had walk'd 
Steadily upward in the eye of Fame, 
And kept his truth unsullied — but his home 
Had been invaded by envenom'd tongues ; 
His wife— his spotless wi fe h ad been assail'd 
By slander, and his child had grown afraid 
To come to him— his manners were so stern* 
He could not speak beside his own hearth freely. 
His friends were half estranged, and vulgar men 
Presumed upon their services, and grew 
Familiar with him* He'd small time to sleep, 
And none to pray ; and, with his heart in fetters, 
He bote deep insults silently, and bow'd 
Respectfully to men who knew he loathed them, 
And whan his heart was eloquent with truth, 
And love of country and an honest zeal 
Burn'd for expression, he could find no words 
They would not misinterpret with their lies. 
What were his many honours to him now ? 
The good half doubted, falsehood was so strong— 
His home was hateful with its cautious fears— 
His wife lay trembling on his very breast, 
Frighted with calumny ! And this is FAME 
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MAOOUE ROUAT. 

A TftAQKsr. In Thrxe Parts. 

Part II. 

Tbb dreary solitude of Margaret's abode added to her 
suffering. She had but one relation, a female cousin, 
who resided in a more northerly county, and with whom, 
in happier days, she had maintained an intimacy. Naney 
Grant was an elderly woman, and, like Margaret, alone 
in the world. Hearing of her kinswoman's affliction, 
Naney kindly invited her, by written message, which had 
to find its way through many hands, to come and take up 
her abode with her for a time. Margaret gladly accepted- 
the offered hospitality. Collecting together such small 
articles as she could conveniently carry with her, and 
disposing of what remained amongst her neighbours, she 
left the scene of her unhappiness with an aehing heart* 
A weary journey of four days brought her to the heuat' 
of her friend, from whom she received a cordial welcome* * 
After a much longer stay than at first intended, she 
thankfully acceded to her proposal to remain with her* 
They dwelt in a small cottage in the outskirts of a 
fashionable town in the North, and supported themselves 
comfortably by their joint industry. 

Margaret and her friend were one day surprised by- 
the appearance of two strangers leisurely approaching' 
their dwelling. One of them was a short, brisk-looking 
man, in drees and gait a sailor* The ether was tali, 
walked stiffly erect, and wore a sort of military undress, 
and a common-shaped hat, surmounted by a cockade. 
The sailor's drees of the former recalled to Margaret her 
son, who might yet survive. She looked earnestly upon ' 
the stranger, but he wee not tell enough. She sat down- 
much agitated : it might be some one come to tell thai 
he had perished— but the loud laugh of the xxutxv ^^Smsbsw^ 
dispelled such sad bodfoe> TV* \tofc» *vcn*i ^mp| "sh 
close by, this one tsAsUta; Twe\&yj> 
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Bailor, somewhat angrily, after several attempts to restrain 
his companion's volubility. " Avast, I say. By Harry, 
you jabber jabber just like Captain's big monkey, green 
Tom, with his d — d ugly mug. Many 's the douse i* 
the chaps I gi'en him ; slyly, though, for Captain grew 

mighty fond of him. Come, now, slack ! D e, you've 

as much jaw 's a middy at first trip. Hark'e, my lad, 
take a spy about ye, while I jogs into this here berth ; 
but, mind yc, don't hoist a sheet till I hail ye again." 
Saying which, he relieved his cheek of a bulky quid, and, 
making all clean by two wipes of his jacket sleeve, enter- 
ed the cottage, his hands on his haunches, and slowly 
eyeing first Margaret, then Nancy Grant, but without 
addressing either. Turning again to Margaret, and more 
closely examining her features, he ejaculated,—-" No !— 
my eye ! — Be you mother Rouat ?— eh ! Dags ! how 
changed you be ! Give us your fist, old woman, and you 
too, my old hearty," addressing Nancy, and squeezing a 
hand of each in his own tough grapplers. " Don't ye 
know me ? What, my old lass, you ha'n't forgotten who 
J be ?" continued he, in a tone of amazement. " Don't 
ye remember Robin Blair, Jem's crony ?" 

" Is't you, Robin ?" cried Margaret, almost overpower- 
ed by feelings to which the recognition gave rise. 

« D e, it's me !" said Robin, twitching up his 

braceless trowsers, with a toss of the head, and jerking 
bend of the knees j then, assuming a rather ludicrous ex- 
pression of seriousness, as he observed Margaret's distress, 
he added, " Don't blubber so, woman. I heared all 
about the old chap, but it's no use pumping whatsom- 
dever. It's all as the wind blows, ye know." 

Robin's blunt offers of consolation were unheeded — 
were scarcely heard. The whole soul of the mother was 
wrapt in the success of one question, which her tongue 
struggled to frame. At last it burst forth. 

Whar's Jeemy, man ?" exclaimed she by an effort. 
Why, hang it!" cried Robin, slapping his thigh, 
" and isn't that the very thing I com'd about ? Jem's 
as merry's a lark, and not far off ; only I had a mind as 
how 'twould be best to speak ye first myself, for Jem, 
d'ye see — Jem — has had a D c ! poor Jem's upper 
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works got damaged a bit in fighting the enemy, and 
but ye don't belike understand me, old woman ?" 

Margaret, unable to reply, signified her assent to his 
concluding words by a sad shake of the head. 

" Lookye," said Robin, drawing a chair cornerwise 
close in front of her, " you remember when Jem and I 
left home together, Jem had a huge notion to be a sailor ? 
Well, after trudging along for some hours, we came in 
sight of port, with our good ship lying off the harbour ; 
but, afore stepping aboard, thinks we, let's take a cruise 
for discoveries j so off we steered, when, who should be 
about, but our marines, row-de-do wing fresh hands. Soon's 
they see'd me, Sergeant Press corned alongside, and ax'd 
us to some grog. We couldn't refuse that, ye know, but, 

says I to Jem softly, * D e, Jem !' says I, * don't 

be bit by them here sharks; they're but amphiberous 
rascals, half-and-half sort of fellows, that a true sailor 
hardly speaks to.' Jem tipped me a wink, as much as to 
say, * Robin, let me alone ; I knows how to manage 'em.' 
Howsomdever, the Sergeant stuck close. Jem shipped 
too much grog, and so the big rogue made a marine of 
him." 

Margaret listened, and marked Robin's contemptuous 
expression of countenance, but was unable to compre- 
hend. 

" 'Bout five months ago," continued he, " we fell in 

with a French privateer, hailed him, got no answer, so 

to it we went. Our marines pattered away to little use, 

but, dags! had ye only seen— d ■ e, our great shot 

poured in like thunderbolts— the Frenchman was ours, by 

George, fa a couple of seconds. After a round or two, 

Jem and I somehow got close to each other, doing our 

beat for our noble king and country. Jem just looked . 

**idc, to help tJMzy lubber who'd got his armMow'd off, \ 



and was making a d d row about it ; when, all on a 

sudden, he fell slap at my feet. Poor chap, I shan't soon 
forget it ; there he lay for dead, and might have been 

heaved to the fishes, but, thinks I, d e, let's carry 

Jem to the cockpit, who knows as bow they can't make 
him open his twinklers again ? Jem would done as mock 
for I. Off I hauled him, and was devilish glad to hear 
him grumble afore we got half down. Jem mended fast ; 
but thof our surgeons made all tight again outside, why, 
Jem's compass was lost, and, poor soul ! he can't always 
steer to the right point, you understand. Now, since 
you've had a bit of explanation, Jem has com'd along 
with me, stands outside there, and will be with ye in a 
twinkling." Saying which, he darted to the door, calling 
" Messmate ! Jem ! Hallo, my boy ! Come along, my 
hearty." 

Margaret had now caught some notion of her son's real 
situation, and trembled to meet him. Robin returned 
with his companion, tall and manly-featured, but with a 
restless glance and half simpering smile. 

" Avast, Jem !" exclaimed Robin to the poor fellow, 
who followed him into the apartment, repeating over and 
over the few words he had last spoken. " Look round, 
man ; don't you see poor old mother ? Doff your cap, my 
lad, and give her your fist." 

He was unattended to by him he addressed, whose 
glance continually flitted from one object to another. 
Robin, somewhat perplexed, took him by the arm, and 
led him towards Margaret, who had sat stunned and 
hiding her face in her hands. She looked up, as Robin, 
standing on tiptoe, in order to remove his hat, exposed to 
view a scar over her son's right temple ; then all the 
feeling of the mother broke forth. 

" My puir lang lost Jecmy ! Is't this way you're coms 
hame to me at last ?" cried she, clasping him to her breast, 
while tears of maternal emotion flowed fast. 

The unconscious son was bewildered by his situation ; 
his eyes, too, were moistened with tears, not of affection, 
but of sympathy, at seeing another weep, for memory was 
waste, and even the spring of filial tenderness seemed 
dried up. 

" Dags, Jem !" exclaimed Robin, trying to rouse him, 
" Don't ye remember poor old mother, man ? Dry your 
glims, my lad," hastily pulliug his handkerchief fromhti 
jacket, and applying it to his companion's eyes, whib 
brushing a tear from bis own with the palm of his hand. 
" Jem, that's your mother, my hero !" called he, raising 
his voice, and again trying to shake him into consciousness. 

" Mother !" repeated Jeemy, as if a thought had 
flashed across his darkness — it passed away ; he retained 
the word, but spoke with his usual vagueness. " I'm 
captain now, mother ; look, see this, mother,** disengaging 
himself abruptly from her embrace, and pointing out a 
bit of blue silk ribbon tied through a loophole of his 
jacket " It's quite true, I'm captain now— Isn't it true, 
Robin ? Robin's a captain, too,** turning again to his 
wretched parent with a childish laugh. " Yea, yee, we're 
both captains— Isn't it true, Robin ?" 

" O ay, to be sure we are, my messmate !" amid Robin, 

passing his hand over his eyes ; " but don't mind that 

now. You must look to poor old mother, yon know." 
• • » • • • 

Margaret Rouat's sorrow was great. She could hare 
borne any affliction but the wreck of reason in her son. 
Time, however, reconciled her to his melancholy state; 
and her affection for him rather increased than abated. 
Jemmy could do nothing for his own support. Margaret 
did her best in this matter, and her kind kinswoman 
cheerfully joined her. Jemmy was well clothed and well 
fed, without any apparent diminution of their comfort, 
or increase of their labour. But the amount of Marga- 
ret's afflictions was not yet complete. 

Jemmy was an innocent and a happy being, without 
one thought or care to disturb his simple gaiety. His 
wm&Mm it** %taf*b« harmless. The chief of 
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them waa his lore for (he dress and duties of a soldier . 
The barracks of the district were but a short way fron , 
hi* home ; and thither Jemmy repaired every morning 
decked In a* much stiffness and pipeclay parity, u if for 
■ general review. Jemmy mi rarely absent from parade | 
hla tall, straight figure, strutted backward and forward 
In front of the line, eyeing each man with the item 
scrutiny of an inspecting officer. The men with show of 
deference ceded tu him hie amumed rank of captain ; anil 
ever when they met, made the formal sweep of the hand 
to the cap, which Jemmy acknowledged with the carries 
nod of a superior. Whan a party wai ordered inpursult 
of smugglers, fur recruits or other wiie, Jem my al ways bore 
it company. He waa exact and orderly in all his deport 
merit, and became a favourite with the soldier* ; whil 
their officers spoke a kind word to him as they passed. 

Upon one occasion, a small escort was dispatched to 
some distance with adeaerter in charge; Jemmy attended 
of course. The party, consisting only of a corporal and 
three privates, with their prisoner — a stout, sly-looking 
young Irishman — and Jemmy, started about noon of a 
very hot day. Ere they had proceeded four miles on their 
march, the corporal and his men entered an alehouse to 
refresh themselves, jocularly leaving " (he captain" to 
guard the prisoner, and proud, indeed, waa Jemmy of the. 
post assigned him. The soldier* caroused together for i. 
little, when the corporal bawled to the miMress of the house 
to carry a draught of beer to the two fellow* outside. In 
obedience to this order, footsteps were In a few minute, 
heard moving outward* to the door, but they were anon 
and hurriedly retraced, and the landlady re-entered, 

" The tither man's surely awa, sir* ; [litre's nasbodj 
than but the daft captain !" 
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as h* sprung to hla feet, seized bi* musket, and rushed 

Jemmy was standing with bit back towards him, at a 
small distance, gazing over the fields, and giggling in 
unrestrained admiration of the agility displayed by hi* 
late companion. 

" Hallo you, captain ! where 'a Donnelly ?" roared the 

*' He'* gone on, corporal — he'* gone on ; and la to 
wait for us at the beut yonder," answered Jemmy, unoon- 
■clous of aught being wrong, and pointing in the direction 
the fugitive had taken. 

" You have helped him off 1 , then !" cried the corporal, 
and the next moment the sharp dick of setting the lock 
was heard, and the savage levelled bis musket. The poor 
Idiot shrunk from the pointed engine with an Involuntary 
cry. The monster followed with his aim— he fired— 
Jemmy gave one bound, and fell back lifeless on the 
earth. 

Margaret Rouat was preparing the evening meal, when 
rumours of the dreadful event reached the village, and 
were, by the thoughtless offlclousnes* of some children, 
abruptly commanicated to her. At first she doubted, 
and with wild looks again and again questioned her 
frightened Informers. She knew Jemmy had gone to the 
place, and in company with the persons they mentioned, 
and the shocking tidings seemed but too probable. The 
poor mother, pale, weak, and sick at heart, bent her tot- 
Wring step* to the fatal spot, heedless of the crowd* that 
were thronging In the aame direction. Sbe riveted her 
eyes on the disfigured countenance of her poor son — tbe 
blood curdled and clotted, but blacker and thicker, whence 
life had issued. She dropped senseless on the corpse. Pro- 
vidence In mercy thus dulled her sense of suffering ; and 
when Margaret awoke, it was a* from a long and weary 
dream. Those around, by whose charitable attentions 
she had recovered, proffered farther kindness In assisting 
bar home. But Margaret was now unconscious of kind, 
naas, and rudely shaking them oft*, she with, frantic f*»- 
tim quickly moved forward ajoaev 



Monday Evening, 25th April, 1631. 

Da G. A. BoiTBwicx. in tbe Chair. 

Preitnt,— Drs Carson, Keith, Moncreiff; Messrs Skene, 

SivTight, Maldment, Dauney, Lainjr, Gregory : Cantain 

Knight, R.N.,&c| [ c -»r.««™ 

Thmi was presented to the Society, by Thomas Sir- 
right, Esq., a piaster cast of a very fine antique bronaa 
statue In bio possession, about IS Inches In height, and sup- 
posed to represent a Gladiator. 

The secretary drew the attention of the meeting to the 
prospectus of a valuable work about to be commenced 
under the able superintendence of the Rev. Dr OrundtTlg 
of Copenhagen— namely, tbe '■ Bibllotheca Arulc-SaxW- 
ca," which is to include a number of Interesting Anglo- 
Saxon MSS. never yel printed. 

The secretary then proceeded to read a curious letter 
from Sir Alexander Hay, Clerk Register of Scotland, dated 
in the year 1614, and supposed to be addressed to John 
Murray, of Locbmsben, Gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
King James VI., for the purpose of being laid before the 
King, an the subject of tbe discrepancies of the valuation 
of lands In various parts of Scotland. This i* a subject of 
great interest In a historical point of view, and the remark* 
of Sir Alexander Hay throw great light upon It. He at- 
tributes the errors that bad crept into tbe valuations, which 
he estimate* In many cases at prejudicing the crown reve-' 
nues to tbe extent of UventyJIve, and even ninety err ant., 
to the destruction of the public registers, as well as many 
private writ* and title-deeds. In the f — ''■"'" ' 
" so that," sap he, *' every man p 

wea extant to control) them, they retouren tneir land Is at 
pleassour, and so undervalued them as skalne they helped 
the slxt polrt of tbe proportioun of their former retourea." 
In another passage he says, talking of the great landholders, 
" who, bowevir they half gottin their landla frlelye of hia 
Majestei's predicessourls, yit ar they loathe, according to our 
=-—'-'■ — '- - -■— '■■■- '■■■'- -<* Li pelttle, 

, ._„ .•he'd? 

lapldation of the ancient crown revenues, both In S 
and England, Is a subject on which a good deal of oh 
still rests. We are happy to see tbe Antiquaries of Scot- 
land doing what in them lies to remove this obscurity, by 
tbe collection — and, we presume, eventual publication— of 
documents like that quoted above- 
John Anderson, Esq., than proceeded to read some Anec- 
dotes of the Highlander!, and of the Rebellion 1745-6. 
Various causes have now conspired to lessen tbe interest 
which once attached to the romantic enterprise of Charles] 
Edward, but we listened, notwithstanding, with pleasure 
to this collection of anecdotes relating to our gallant moun- 
taineer* — many of which were entirely new to us. We do. 
not recollect to have heard before, an affecting incident 
mentioned by Mr Anderson, which occurred after what I* 
oommonly called the " Route of Moy," when Lord Lou-. 
don's attempt to surprise the Prince at Moyhall was so 
jgfially defeated. The little girl who overheard some sol. 
liers In Inverness talking of the design, and who proved 
the meana of frustrating it by running across the hills to 
Moyhall, and giving the Inmate* warning, died neat day 
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ORIGINAL POETRY: 

8TANZA& 
Yes ! thou alert beauteous a* the summer flushes 

Of rosebud smiling o'er lb perfumed bed, 
When the fresh sun's full tide of radiance gushes 

In beams of bright luxuriance on its head : 
Yea ! thou art beauteous as the silvery glancing 

That shoots along tbe murmuring to.\4ivii>\ w&. 
When on It* breast V\«miroa'niiwX^«™» 

In itt*iow j Wjba, vbA TO-tawa**-} *>■«. \ 
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Or like the full-blown cistus, fragile flower, 
That buds, expands, and withers in an hour ! 

The aged smiled when thy sweet face was nigh, 

With somewhat of the joy of other days ; 
The young drank sweetest poison from thine eye, 

And shining ringlets, in their 'tranced gaze ; 
And when the thrilling music of tby tongue, 

In soft JEolian numbers, to the ear 
Bore the full flow of melody along, 

Till the sweet notes hush 'd nature seem'd to hear 
Through all her scenes of mountain, grove, and river—. 
Who heard those tones, wish'd they might linger ever ! 

But now the gazer scarce a sigh suppresses, 

At the changed features of thy loveliness, 
As thou approachest with thine auburn tresses, 

Shading a brow, whose smile was form'd to bless: 
For now a purer white — a deeper red 

Adown thy cheek in fov'rish beauty plays, 
And the fresh smile of buoyant health is fled, 

That dwelt upon thy lips in other days ; 
That cherub smile, which chased away all gloom, 

Seem'd of celestial birth, and deathless bloom ! 

Yes, thou art sadly changed. Yet, can it be 

That death may seize on that angelic form, 
And the chill grave close over such as thee, 

And yield thee all to darkness and the worm ? 
'Tis but thy spirit that essays to rise 

From this world's cares and troubles, far above 
To hold sweet communings, beyond the skies, 

With sinless beings worthy of its love. 
Then should we grieve, when to thy soul 'tis given 
To quit its sojourn here — for bliss in heaven? 

S. X. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



A History of Poland, including a narrative of the recent trans- 
actions in that country, is annouin-ed. It U *aid to be from the 
pen of a dirtinguished Polish nobleman. 

Captain Marryat, author of " The King*.-* Own/' ha* a new 
novel in the pre**, entitled, *' Newton Forster j or, The Merchant 
Service." 

The fifth and sixth parts of Booth's] Analytical Dictionary of ths 
English I^angtiaire »n> nearly ready. 

The " Silent Member," of Blackwood's Magazine, has published 
"A Letter to the Kin jr." 

'lite Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, which is just proceeding 
from the press, is the work of Mr I). K. William*, to whom, with 
the consent of the friends and family of the deceased, Mr Thomas 
Campbell transferred the private papers of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
when other literary engagement* prevented Mr Campbell's pro- 
ceeding with the biography, according to his original design. 

In the pre**, Ivan Vejceghen, or Life in Russia, a novel, by 
Thaddeu* Bulgarin ; containing a delineation of the state of so- 
ciety in Moicow and St Petersburg— Polish and Russian country 
gentry —provincial magistrates — civil and military officers— 
actors and aetrewses — hclU and tricks of the Mowow gamblers— 
sketches of the Russian bar — clutrartcrs of the judges, &e. The 
first St Petersburg edition was sold within three weeks after its 
publication, and it has already been translated into the French and 
Oennan language*. 

Thk Nrw Monthly Maoazimk.— We are authorised to state, 
that it was at the express desire of the proprietors, that Mr 
Cainpbi'll seceded from the editorship of " the New Monthly 
Magazine." The chief contributors to that work are as firmly at- 
tached to it an ever, and to their exertion* are now added those 
of several new writers. Among the former may be named : 
Horace Smith, Mrs 1 Ionian*, Allan Cunningham, Carue, Leigh 
Hunt, the author of "Richelieu," and "Darnley," Miss Lan- 
don, the author of " Paul Pry," Barry Cornwall, &c. j and 
of those who have lately given their literary support to the Maga- 
zine, the following are the most noted : Theodore Hook, K. Lytton 
Biilwer, (Jalt, the Hon. Mrs Norton, the author of " Granby," 
Mrs Charles Gore, Cooper, author of "The Spy," "The Pilot," 
&c. and others whose names have not transpired. Several of ths 
oldest and most valued contributors who had left the work, have 
returned under the new arrangement. 

PmowKsnioMAL Soc ibti 'a Coxckbt.— The members of this Society 

fare h morning- concert on Friday last, in the large Assembly 

Room. The day wa* badly choten for a morning concert, tut 



still we had no idea that it would have been the cause of «ufh u 
ominous display of empty benches. The instrumental portion »f 
the concert was very judiciously chosen ; but we cannot say quit* 
so much for the vocal part Haydn's symphony, " The Queen u{ 
France" — one of his best, in our opinion — was executed in in 
extremely spirited aud effective manner. Mozart's "Jupiter," 
was played in a way that altogether surprised ns. With the e\. 
eeption of a slight wavering of the band which occurred in th* 
beginning of the second Part, it did tlie Society infinite credit 
Both these symphonies were a great treat Mr Piatt, in hi* ovrr. 
ture composed for this occasion, showed considerable knowledtrf 
of orchestral composition, but it wanted originality. The finest 
parts of the introduction were entirely borrowed from Weber. 
Mr D. Murray played a Swire air, with variations for the violin, 
very beautifully. A larghetto aud variations upon a Tyrolean 
air, composed for the pianoforte by Hummel, were executed with 
great taste and delicacy by Mr J. M. Miiller. We particularly 
admired the simple and unaffected style in which Mm Turpia 
sung " Di Tanti Palpiti." The instrumental performers *huMvd 
considerable taste in drowning Mr Horncastle'n " Oh give me bu" 
my Arab Steed." We saw demonstrations that the mannfaetiirv of 
sounds was going on, and heard of course an occasional ban, bat 
thanks to 

" the hardy band. 
Who scraped the strings with strenuous hand,** 
we escaped much of the infliction. The baud was led in an ad. 
mirable manner by Mr Finlay Dun, assisted by Mr James Dewsr. 
Altogether, wo consider this concert one of the best we have had 
from the Society, and we earnestly hope that the next time they 
come before the public, they will meet with something like en. 
eonragement, for— shame to the people of Edinburgh be it ssea. 
turned — the whole andieuee consisted of exactly sixty persons. 

Glasgow. — The evening meetings of the Andersoman Univer- 
sity have been very agreeable. On the last occasion, after oonYe, 
several specimens of ammonites from the Himaleh mmintahv 
were exhibited; these occasionally fall from the region of perpe- 
tual snow, and are worshipped by the natives with superstMoss 
veneration, and preserved with snch care, that it hi only my 
lately that any of them have found their way to Europe Urns 
was also exhibited a remarkably perfect Romau fibula, lately doff 
up in the ruins of the wall of Antoninus. Mr Smith of Jordanhlll 
then read a paper upon the effects of the deluge, illustrated by 
numerous specimens of tiudcs and bones of the mammoth, sad 
other extinct animals, and^ pointed out the dllnvial phenomena ai 
exhibited in the country round Glasgow. It was announced, tktt 
on Monday the 25th, Mr Ross would read a paper on educatioa, 
and that Dr Seoul! er would describe a remarkable fossil crustvw- 
ous animal, of which the specimen iu the museum was the salt 
one hitherto discovered. Mr Atkinson is to read, on a sitcreediar 
evening, an Essay on the present state of the Law of literary 
Property. 

Theatrical Go«»>.— PlancheN seventieth dramatic produetiea- 
The Legion of Honour, an adaptation from the French — has ben 
favourably received at Drury-Laiie. On a late occasion, the eves- 
ing's amusements at this theatre consisted exclusively of tbe 
works of this author :— the drama we have Just named, Charts 
the Twelfth, and the National Guard.— A comedy, in five acts, by 
Don T. de Trueba, has been read in the Green Room at Cm-eat 
Garden, and may ;be expected to appear soon.— Their Majesties 
have visited the Italian Opera ;— the entertainments were—" La 
Gaasa Lat!ra," and the ballet of Kenilworth. — Mathews and Yates 
have commenced their season at the Adelphi. The lint part of 
the evening's entertainment is Mathewt*' Comic Annual — the se- 
cond, Yates in Italy. In a third part, the two humourists combinel 
their forces ; but the piece did not succeed, and has since bees 
withdrawn. Various reasons have been assigned for the ill success 
of this division, of which its utter stupidity seems the most phut. 
Bible.— In Glasgow, Alexander is refitting his theatre, and enlar- 
ging it Seymour has done as mnch for his j and opens with 
** Montrose"— dramatised, we are Informed, by Atkinson.— The 
benefits are commencing here, and have, of course, put a step Is 
our criticism during their continuance.— Keau visits us alter the 
preachings. 

Wiixlt List of PttroxjCAMCia. 
AraiL 23—29. 
Sat. 
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Masaniello, Three Week* after Marriage, Mr Tomkimt, 

d- The Tableaux. 
Rob Roy. The Tableaux, A* Hirhtrafft and At/srwv'- 
i. Cinderella, The Tableaux, * Perfection. ' " 
Wed. AY Ronan'* Well, Popping the (bw$tion, A John of Pari*. 
Tnuas. The Watt to Keep Him, Concert, £ The Quaker. 
Fat. Cinderella, Tableaux, tf So / 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wi have mislaid the address of " G. K. M," but will/orward to 

him the Numbers of the Jonrnal he wishes, as soon a« he send* us 

it- M 11." U under consideration.- Lines " On a Shot lortsa' 1 

wont 4o. 
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THRgE DATS AT CLOVENPORD. 

THE JOURNET. 

" DmVD upon it, the change of place and pursuits, 
the free breeze* of our hills, will breathe a new soul into 
you after your winter's labours. The Journal will be 
ten per cent the better of it." 

This last argument was irresistible ; and, as we had 
made up our mind beforehand to yield to our friend's 
urgency— were merely coquetting with him, like a lady 
delaying the rosy, glowing yes, or an angler pausing to 
enjoy (the humane brute !) the convulsive tugging of the 
Jinny captive of his skill — we agreed to get our fishing- 
tackle in order, aud be off next morning to Clovenford. 
■ % WVwere accordingly stirring by daybreak. Alfred 
waa with us by four, and, ere the coffee was filled out, 
or, the cigars lighted, the Lounger came sidling into the 
*oom with bis noiseless footfall. The partaking of the 
■aid coffee and cigars, previous to setting out upon an 
early drive, is one of the German luxuries which Alfred 
imported from the University of Gbttingen, and a pre- 
caution against the effects of the raw morning air upon 
an empty stomach which we recommend to the serious 
attention of all true believers. This pleasing duty over, 
we bundled ourselv es rods, fishing-creels, and all — into 
the phaeton, which John bad brought to the door. Alfred 
assumed the seat beside John, while the two seniors de- 
posited themselves behind. It is true that we are all 
tolerable whips, but before breakfast the exertion is too 
much. Each man, wrapping himself close in his great- 
coat, failed bis cigar round in his mouth, and, putting out 
a huge volume of smoke, threw himself back into a 
corner. John shook the whip over the horses, and away 
we went. 

It was a grey sort of a morning, rather dull and 
lowesing, and evidently as uncertain as a civic dignitary 
what it ongbjt to make of itself. It was all the same to 
us. The horses darted onward, and walls, houses, pla- 
cards, and sign-boards, flew away behind us. It is a 
beastly practice of the bill-stickers of Modern Athens to 
clap one placard awkwardly and unevenly upon the top 
of attestor,* leaving part of the old to appear above the 
now. It produces permanent cross-readings far before 
those of the newspapers. Thus, we saw on one corner 
— " The Political Union— For Sale ; M on another-." The 
Lord Advocate — Is Open every lawful day from ten till 
dask; M on a third— " The Cheapest— Reform BUI;" 
and on a fourth — " The Learned Cats at — A Meeting 
of the Temperance Society. n We have sometimes been 
inclined to suspect that the sly rogues were aware of the 
strange medleys they thus got up. 

As we passed the Tron Church, the hard-handed sons 
of labour were congregating— -indulging in half-an-hour's 
saunter, and a " blast o' their cutties," before proceeding 
to renew their monotonous employments. Some of them 
wen fine high-spirited, free-glancing young fellows, 
while others were evidently members of that sect which 
directs Its diselplee to testify their aversion to Mahom- 
medMoJm, hy performing tktir ablution* only once a- 



week. As we are averse to public expressions of respect, 
we felt somewhat afraid lest our good townsmen should 
insist upon taking the horses from the phaeton, and 
drawing us out of town, but luckily they did not recog- 
nise us, and we were allowed to pass in quiet. 

Once fairly out of town, we mended our speed, and 
the carriage bowled along over the smooth road. Bless- 
ings on thee, Macadam ! How invaluable has thy dis- 
covery proved to the erewhile travel-bumped wight! 
How invaluable to glaziers, as the late experience of 
Edinburgh can testify ! There is an inexpressibly sooth- 
ing charm in the noiseless, motionless, rapid change of 
place which we experience in a well-hung vehicle on a 
smooth road. It brings on a state of dreamy voluptuous 
contemplation. We receive the impressions of the beau- 
tiful scenery through which we are passing, listen to the 
songs of birds and milkmaids, and look at man and his 
doings ; but we cannot talk. We never met with any 
person who could talk in a coach but one lady, who on 
entering, begged that we might not deem it rndc in her 
if she declined conversation, for she hud a very severe 
cold, and was quite unable to speak. Without exaggera- 
tion, her tongue never lay still from that blessed moment 
till we reached the end of our journey— a tride of some 
fifty miles. 

There being no lady in our party, we rolled on in 
silence, up the Eek and down the Gala, until wc arrived 
at the Hanging Shaws, an ugly and omiuous name. We 
were each indulging in a separate reverie. But here the 
sun overcame the clouds, and looked smilingly down 
upon us. Alfred muttered a question, imperfectly heard, 
respecting the breakfast arrangements at Torsonce, and 
the Lounger stretched himself across our portly personage, 
to see what condition the water was in. It was of a 
beautiful brown — the hue of the darkest cairngorm. 
The sun was flashing on the ripples which a light breeie 
brought at times over its surface. Huge distended clouds, 
hovering a short way above the hills, promised a frequent 
interchange of sun and shade. We had to lay violent 
hands upon our friend, for, in his eagerness, he had 
grasped rod and creel, and was on the eve of springing 
from the vehicle. 

" The spring is come at last," said we, with a view to 
check his impetuosity, by changing the current of his 
thoughts. " Much though we admire the leafy luxuriance 
of England, there is a more heartfelt charm to us in the 
evidence of reviving vegetation, which we trace among 
our treeless hills ar.d glens, what time the " pale prim- 
rose" and the " dim violet" peep forth as now, beneath 
the shelter of some long tuft of grass, withered and 
bleached by the rain and blasts of winter. Have you no 
new song akin to the spirit of the season T* 

" I have a new one by your old friend, Alexander 
Maclaggan ; but your Qruffness is such an enemy to 
love lays." 

" We have been ttawt&\^ ito» i««&*\Y*A»bsc«» ■ *^J* 
season, and co\i\d, Vta our «tux v"*^Y**> ^J**™"" 
« tumble down upon our ^«tt««v^« ^"few <wvi ' 
And, accord\nu\y, to tonn* *» d ^ v J?S^% 
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teem, indeed, a hymn sprung up from the fresh, softened 
earth, along with the violet and the primrose. 

Glows not thy Mai with delight, 

Thrills not thy heart's dearest string 
With rapture, as hurst on thy sight 

The new-born beauties of Spring ? 
Up, up at the dawn of the day ; 

Up, up from thy lone wintry dreams ; 
Arise from thy slumbers deep, and away 

To the hills where the morning sun beams ! 

There comes a soft song from the bowers, 

There comes a glad voice from the glen, 
There comes a sweet breath from the flowers, — 

Then give thanks, all ye children of men, 
To the hand which hath planted the seed 

Of each gentle young floweret we see : 
Oh ! blessed the heart is indeed, 

Who in truth feels how lovely they be ! 

Sweet is the Illy that blows, 

And the wild-flower with bells of blue ; 
Sweet are the lips of the budding rose 

As they drink in the morning dew ! 
And fair are the branches that shoot, 

So rich and so fresh in onr view, 
With the promise of glorious fruit, 

Where the golden stores once grew ! 

Up, ye that are lightsome of limb, 

Up, ye that are merry of mood, 
Haste from your chambers all curtain'd dim, 

And away to the merry greenwood ! 
There tree, rock, flower, and stream, 

Are bright to thine eyes unfiuTd, 
And the earth, and the sky, and the ocean seem 

Pure parts of an infant world ! 

" So !" we resumed, as soon as the last quaver died 
upon our ear, " you are one of those heretics who believe 
us insensible to the poetry which is evolved by the tender 
passion ?" 

" Have we not got it under your own hand and seal ?* 
" For a greyhead that question makes you look irresist- 
ibly like a green goose. Perpend. Every man — we lay 
this down as an axiom— feels once in his life the influence 
of love. The emotion sets him as surely s> wishing to 
sing, as It does any of those little warblers in the hedges. 
But the mere wish is not the power. And if it has 
pleased Providence to make a goose of him, his melody 
will prove only a grating, ear-piercing cackle. True love 
has mysteries— flashes of strange and wayward feeling — 
throbs, flushes, and emotions, delicate at once and over- 
powering — which have never yet been revealed. There 
is an endless variety in it, and the poet may yet And 
within its sphere a thousand untried themes for his wild- 
wood melodies. It was not against such songs that our 
manifesto, so much misconstrued, was directed. It was 
against the whole kith and kin of the thousand and one 
amatory poems, which now stuff up the Balaam-box — 
echoes of Moore, which may have given pleasure to the wri- 
ter while composing, because he was at the moment under 
the hallucination of passion — just as a man when drunk, 
or affected by opium, utters the veriest commonplace, or 
downright idiotic babble, with the most delighted com- 
placency-— but which give no ' echo to the seat where love 
is throned.' Listen. Here is a copy of verses which 
were put into our hand t'other day. They have not, 
perhaps, much poetry in them, but they are deeply and 
truly felt — a tale of manly, sincere, and undying love. 
One mch effusion i§ worth a whole century of 'metre 
AtllMd-moagm.' U would be hard to amy whether the 
^^f "HI erw turn out a poet— the lines afford no pte- 

-ejsUn* him-k u t there nee* * 



from the grave to tell us,' that he will always have a 
heart in its right place, and a head on his shoulders," 
We met in youth's delightful mem, when ardent feeling 

threw, 
A charm o'er every scene of life, that burst upon the view ; 
Then thou wert loveliness itself, sweet as the summer 

rose, 
When first the opening bud begins its beauty to disclose. 
Light was thy heart, and inward joy lit up thy full black 

eye, 
Smooth bore along thy lovely bark, no tempest then was 

nigh; 
And kindness was in every look, thy brow for ever fair— 

ne'er a cloud of gloom presumed to cast its shadow 

there. 

1 saw thee : could my soul unmoved thy artless beauty see ? 
O, was it madness, if I heaved the secret sigh for thee? 
But Hope refused to lend her lamp to guide my darkliog 

way, 
And gloomy, gloomy fell the night, and cheerless rose the 

day. 
I left behind my native land, I sought a distant scene, 
And tried in absence to forget that sueh delights had been. 
Tears pass'd along, and other days, with all their joy and 

woe, 

On memory's distant page began all dim and faint to grow. 

Perchance another face I saw with maiden beauty shine, 

But, ah ! remembrance told me that 'twas not so fair es 
thine. 

Perchance a voice, as soft as thine, might charm my rap- 
tured ear, 

Perhaps another one became as dear, as thou wert dear ; 

But, ah ! where was the faithful heart, the feelings warm 
and true, 

And where the stern unbending truth I moat had prized 

In you ? 
When many a day of weary toil, and grief, and hope, was 



o'er, 



rthe . 
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And sullen calmness ruled the breast, where passion was 

before, 
I traced again my boyhood's haunts, each mountain, wood, 

and stream, 
And wept to think my early joys had vanlsh'd liks s 

dream. 
The charm that renderM these so sweet was now for ever 

gone, 
And few were left to greet my steps of all whom I had 

known. 
But thou, my lovely flower, wert left, still blooming in 

the wild, 
Sweet as the opening summer morn, and as the evening 

mild; 
Perchance less bright might be thy cheek, than once in 

other days, 
A pensive look might now o'ercast the sunshine of thy 

face, 
And on thy pale and lovely brow, so placid and serene, 
The eye might still discern the trace where wasting cart 

had been ; 
Tet years had but matured the charms, and heighten** 

every grace 
That stamp'd an Impress on my heart, which time eoold 

not efface. 
We met again, and other days flash'd full upon my view, 
But what I felt in other days, thy bosom never knew ; 
Yet thou wert kind, thy face of smiles soon chased mj 

bosom's pain, 
And soon, as in my earlier days, my heart was thine again* 

O, now we roam'd the woodland path, we climb** Um 
mountain side, 
We sat beside the living spring, and drank its crystal tide ; 
And eft, when ?eafcef ul eve came down, In robe of sober 

IT* 
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Tien wouldst thou prat* the iter of eve, far In the un- 
clouded blue, 

•r bid me list within the weed the deep-vetoed cushat coo. 

tried to speak of lore, say Ups eould not the wish fulfil, 

ou pointed to th* rising moan, just peering oV the bill, 

tut well, I ween, you knew my heart, leaf ere my lips 
could frame 

ne trembling accents which ceqicsa'd an areVnt lover's 
flame. 

<ar didst thou spurn the words which strove thy guile- 
less heart to gain, 

ad now thou art my bonny bride, and mine for ever, 
Jane. 

" Well, there's no accounting for taste," remarked Al- 
sd, who, having finished a long and learned discussion 
ith John, respecting the comparative merits of our two 
•ode, bad been listening attentively to the latter part of 
ir discussion. " You prefer a sermon, my liking is for 
Here is a stave of Atkinson's best for you." 



The heather waves in mountain pride, 

The broom is bonny owre the knowe, 
The birk grows green by yon loch side, 

The hazel where the burnies row ; 
The brackens sugh far down the glen, 

The go wans on the brae- face smile, 
And far awa frae sinfu' men 

Wons artless Jean o' AberfoU. 

Oh, weel I mln' the gloamin hour, 

When, eomln* owre the langeome bill, 
I first was taught how melkle power 

A lass may hae that mln's nae skill ; 
For guileless as the lammie's sell, 

That kens na e'en a mother's will- 
But winsome as was Eve hersell, 

Is artless Jean o' Aberfbil ! 

And then ye've seen the mountain doe ? 

Her form 's as fair — her foot 's as free ! 
Ye ken the blue the harebells show ? 

It's naething to her skylike ee ! » 
Ye've heard the lavroek in the lift ? 

Her voice gangs nearer heaven a mile ! 
And every grace in Nature's gift, 

Is bonny Jean's o' AberfoU i 

Whan panting owre some burnin' way, 

O ! Js't na sweet to bear the rill 
. Come tricklin' caller down the brae — 

An' rest an' drink, and hae to spill ! 
Sae, when I'm weary o' this life, 

Wi' a' its waefu' care and toil, 
I think she'll aiblins be my wife, 

And I be Laird o' AberfoU ! 

" That's not bad for Atkinson," said the Lounger, nod- 
tig approbation. 

" I like the cool insolence of that remark," retorted 
Ifred. " Not bad ! Then what think you of this — a 
teobite strain by Tom, that stirs the blood like the sound 
'a trumpet?" 

Come to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and head us ; 

Come where the waters row broad to the sea ; 
Come where the kingand the cause baith may need us, 

And as true as the kilted or claymor'd well be. 

ha strath hath its brave anes, as well as the correi ; 
The carse has its bauld anes, as well as the glen j— 
bey've been first in the battle— if not in the foray ;— 
Tney conquer'd with Bruce, and will conquer again ! 
TTien come to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and 
head us; 
Come where the waters row br<md to the sea ; 
Com* whew the king and the cause baith may need us, 
And m true ms the kilted or cbymofd well be. 



The heart may be warm, though the hurdles be happit | 

Each Andrew Ferrara is true to the hilt \ 
And the haun' wUl be baek'd frae the arm or it drap it—* 
The braid Chita's as aft in the van as the kilt! 
Then come to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and 
head us; 
Come to the Solway, the Tay, and the Tweed ; 
Come where the king and the cause baith may need 
us— 
The blood of the Wallace is still in the breed 1 

In the halls of your fathers we'U guard you from danger ; 

Old Falkland awaits you, and Stirling's your own ; 
From proud Holyrood's self we shall banish the stranger, 
And a Stewart again shall sit kinglike in Scone ! 
Then come to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and 
lead us, 
Come to the Forth with your flag on the sea ; 
Frae Knoydart and Moydart, come, come, if you- 
need us, 
And Prince of the Plains as the Mountains ynall 
be! 

O ! bauld are the brows that are*'neath the broad bonnet, 

The arm needs nae buckler we lift to be free ; 
The steed's in the stall — but its harness is on it, 

And ten thousand the troopers that wait but on thee ! 
Then come to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and 
meet us, 
Come where the Whigamores won by the Clyde ; 
There's nane o' them a', when you welcome and 
greet us, 
But will mount the white ribbon, and ride by 
your side. 

Our wives and our sweethearts your banner are braiding, 
Your name's on their lip, and your praise in their sang ; 
And, O ! till they see you, there's mony a fair maiden, 
And brave boy in teens, thinks it weary and lang. 
Then come to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and 
cheer us, 
Come to Lochleven, the Lowes, and the Lee ; 
There's naething that now can or stay us or fear us, 
If we kent that you trusted us fairly and free ! 

Kenmure is on an' awa to the welcome, 

The Boyds and the Maxwells wUl no be behin' ; 
Airly, and Murray, and Grahame, will their sell come, 
And leave their broad lands to their cowardly kin. 
Then come to the Lowlands, Prince Charlie, and 
lead us, 
Each carbine is ready, and bare is ilk blade, 
Come ! though the soun' o' your com in' has freed us 
Already frae Germans, John Cope, and auld 
Wade! 

Bring the Lochiel, the Glengarry, and others, 

Brave as their broadswords we've known them to be, 
And, feuds a' forgotten, they'U find only brothers, 
And welcome as warm as, our Prince, they gave thee ! 
Then come to the Lowlands, brave clansmen, and 
join us, 
Come wi' Prince Charlie, an' welcome you'll be ; 
The King and the Cause, and cockade will com- 
bine us, 
And auld Scotland again shall be happy and 
free. 

As Alfred proceeded with this rousing song, the 
Lounger and ourself bad insensibly JointA. vw ^ca Ousto** 
first in a low hummii\^ Vc^,\>\iV\^\at\^ ^N.^^^v^^^^^ 1 - 
of our voices. The\aat ysssa -warn t«*jn&. wA^xa^v^^^ 
made the nones cock tonYt «**%, voAtaa 1«««^ ;7**!! 
-we had sung TaaK *w aonft **^£SL— 
terly unaware ttat \>w www 
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wondering within himself what strange companions he 
had got. On finishing the stave, we stood up and gave 
three hearty cheers for Atkinson, and the waiter looked 
enquiringly np at John, who returned his glance with 
one of those cold imperturbable looks, which express far 
better than words : " It's all right and in order — what 
is the fool wondering at ?" It was with evident reluc- 
tance that the dumbfbundered wight ushered us into the 
breakfast-parlour. 

We know not how it is, but we have always found 
that eating breakfasts, like making love, although very 
pleasant to the actors, is preciously tiresome to beholders. 
We spare our readers the Infliction, therefore, and beg 
him to accompany us about a mile down the Gala, where 
our day's fishing is to commence. Let him figure us stand- 
ing in an amphitheatre of fine swelling tawny-coloured 
hills, with some of bolder aspect receding beautifully in the 
aerial distance. Our feet are on a piece of level emerald 
turf — the river is wimpling before us— at our back is a 
cheep-track, tangled with briars and hawthorn brakes, 
beneath which the wild-flowers are peeping out, while 
from the summit of the brae, huge forest- trees spread 
their black rough arms over our heads, amber-coloured 
leaves bursting here and there from the extremities of 
their slenderest twigs. The sun is shining, but some- 
times dimmed, sometimes even darkened by the April 
showers that are wandering about. The rain, however, 
when it does come, is warm and genial to the sense, and 
beneath its influence the grass seems to grow visibly. 
Our rods are at our feet — one is searching in his huge 
black pocketbook for the fly most appropriate for the oc- 
casion — another is drawing out his line, to which the 
ricking of his pirn bears audible testimony. At last we 
are ready ; but before we start, the Lounger must slug 
us again that song of Maclaggan, which harmonizes so 
well with our situation. But no, he disdains to repeat 
his good things. He will give us, however, one equally 
apropos, by Miller of Westhouses. 

He met me sae kindly, 
Wi' smiles on his mien, 
And spake me sae loving, 
His bosom sae fain ; 
And sweet was his voice, as 
The accents o* mirth, 
On the wings o' the zephyr, 
The Summer brings forth — 

Saying, see the wee roses 
Wi' bees on their lip, 
The heatherbells blown, and 
The blackberries ripe j 
The primroses holding 
Their court in the glen, 
And roses unfolding 
Their breasts to the sun. 

The green groves are spreading 
Sae lovely their boughs, 
And shepherds a' tending 
Their flocks on the nowes. 
O ! come then, my true love, 
And go wi' me then, — 
Ere the Autumn should wither 
The garlands o' green. 

You'd think the wee flowerie's 
In love frae his breath, 
And woos the wee lily 
That blooms on the heath ; 
And turtles ere cooing 
See eweet in the groves, 
And wee birdiea fondling 
The mete* o* their fore*. 



. The lark wi' his chirrup 
Soars high In the clud, 
Beneath him is bursting 
The voice o* the wood. 
O ! come then, my true love, 
When groves are sae green, 
Wi' roses I'll deck thee 
As rich as a queen. 

" We always like to commence with some such gentle 
prologue — it was the fashion of good old Isaac Walton. " 

" Yes," interrupted Alfred ; " and as you only go 
through the forms of fishing, it would be most improper 
to leave any of them out." 

" Mind your own fishing, you monkey," said we, with 
offended dignity, " and leave us to take care of our own 
concerns." 

But, in confidence be it spoken, there was more truth 
in the younker's sarcasm than we were willing to admit. 
We are but an indifferent fisher. And somehow or 
other, we were on the present occasion peculiarly unfor- 
tunate. In addition to our want of success, the showers 
which we already noticed as flying about, were becoming 
momentarily heavier and more frequent. The mists 
wreathed around the tops of the hills, at first like dark 
plumes which wave over the helmet of a knight, attached 
to the casque by a link scarcely discernible. Gradually, 
however, they crept down the hill sides, narrowing our 
view on every side, until we were fairly swathed in the 
bosom of a Scotch mist. 

We had long ere this given up the fishing as a hopeless 
task, and stood wondering at Alfred, who was all this 
while middle deep In the stream, heedless of the rain 
which now descended In torrents, pulling out incessantly 
his tiny game tingle or in pairs, and grumbling like a hero 
at their want of size. At last we succeeded in persuading 
him to desist, and, crossing the river, began to ascend 
the huge hill, on the other side of which our destined 
quarters for the night were situated. 

The walk was not exactly what an Englishman would 
term a pleasant or inviting one. The mist prevented as 
from seeing many inches beyond the extremities of our 
noses and none of them are very long. The unenclosed 
ground on the edge of the road was covered as far as we 
could discern, with long withered bent ; and altogether 
the scene was as cheerless as may well be conceived. 
Still we are true Scotchmen, and would rather die than 
give the Southron the advantage of our confession, that 
any thing can possibly be wrong or disagreeable in Scot- 
land. It was a most delightful evening and a charming 
walk. 

Nor can any one, who is not himself a " Child of the 
Mist," conceive the beauty and grandeur it occasionally 
lends to scenery. We speak not of the present occasion : 
but we have stood in former days on the sharp and craggy 
peaks of the hill of Blavain, and seen the blue sky bending 
broad and cloudless over us, while an immense mass of 
vapours, far below our feet, kept creeping and heaving, 
now ascending, and now descending, now sweeping 
round the hill like some fierce bird of prey — and we hare 
gazed on it until it seemed a huge monster instinct with 
life. The world below was shut from our view, save 
when a casual chink showed the ocean far below, white 
gleaming in the sun. It was as if we stood alone in the 
immensity of space, upon a solitary stony pinnacle, based 
and supported we knew not how. Long years elapsed, 
and on a chill and lowering day, we stood upon the steep 
mountains which overhang Bohemia. The dense mi*t 
was rolling at our feet. A sheer descent was before us, 
which led straight downward into the darkness. A 
huge rift opened in the clouds, and we saw below us s 
land with an uneven surface, with thick black woods, 
and vooau. openings, covered with a dark herbage, The 
omental cleaeA, woA itatVaton ^tassA *wvr. And this 
fttmnwhsAYato «a«n to *& Vb^ ^Vts^ -*^&&. W 
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our cradle upwards, had been indissoluble ataociated with 
a thousand vague traditionary tales of terror. 

A brief space, however, brought us to Cloven ford, 
where John had arrived some time before, and where 
Ellen — one of those, who to more than woman's length, 
adds " more than woman's mildness" — welcomed us in 
with her kindest smiles. We " coost aff the wat, pat on 
the dry," and went— not to bed, as the fair but frail 
Countess of Cassillis directed Johnnie Faa, but to din- 
ner. Clovenford is in its arrangements, what every 
country inn ought to be. The meat and drink are of the 
best, and in overflowing abundance — and every thing is 
banged down on the table at once, without any order of 
place or succession. You may begin the pudding, and 
end with fish, (as we did,) and you see the cheese stand 
lovingly side by side with the soup tureen. This is the 
true welcome for famished sportsmen. 

Here close the adventures of the first day. 

" But there is matter for another tale, 
And I to this would add another rhyme," 
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Writings of the Reverend and Learned John Wickliff, 
D.D. The first English Translator of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. {Vol I. of the British Reformers, from WickUff 
to Jewell) London. Printed for the Religious Tract 
Society. 1831. 

Although this is, according to the natural arrange- 
ment, the commencementof the valuable selection from the 
writings of the British Reformers, at present publishing 
under the auspices of the Religious Tract Society, nine' 
volumes of the work have appeared before it. The com- 
paratively easy access to the writings of Tindal, Latimer, 
and others, rendered such an arrangement expedient. 
Two more volumes will appear in the course of the year, 
and complete the series. The publication is at once cheap 
and elegant ; and the works which it embraces rank, in 
every point of view, among the most valuable monuments 
of our language. Trusting that an occasion may soon be 
offered us of leading our readers to cast a look backwards 
at the other fathers of our church, we confine our remarks 
at present to the first, the most daring, yet the most gentle 
of them all. 

Wickliff was born at a village of the same name near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. His parents were respectable, 
and his relations possessed among them a considerable 
amount of property. He was destined for the church, 
and entered, early in life, first at Queen's College, Oxford, 
from which he soon removed to Merton College. His 
studies seem to have been confined in a great measure to 
such branches of science as had a direct bearing upon his 
profession. He was a thorough master of the subtle scho- 
lastic fence of his day, and deeply read in the writings of 
the Fathers, of whom St Augustine seems to have been 
his especial favourite. He was chosen Warden of Baliol 
College in 1361. In the same year he was presented to 
the living of Fellingham. In 1365, he was appointed 
Warden of Canterbury Hall. In 1373, he was admitted 
to the degree of Doctor in Divinity. The king present- 
ed him, in 1375, to a prebend in the collegiate church of 
Westbury, and shortly after to the rectory of Lutter- 
worth, in Leicestershire. In 1382, he was expelled from 
Oxford, but none of his livings seem to have been taken 
from him. On the 31st of December, 1384, he died of 
a paralytic affection at his cure of Lutterworth. 

We have been thus minute in tracing the progress of 
the Reformer's worldly fortunes, for an important reason. 
It appears from our recapitulation, that Wickliff was in 
easy circumstances, as far as wealth is concerned, during 
his whole life. His ambition to be distinguished in his 
profession, if he had any, must also have been amply 
gratified. He was a dignified clefyynun, and the highest 



honour of learning— conferred then with even a move 
sparing hand than at present, by the learned body to 
which he belonged — had been awarded to him. The 
hackneyed objection, therefore, to all who stir first in a 
good cause, cannot be urged against him. He was net 
goaded on by any unsatisfied craving after notoriety, or 
desperate desire to wring from unwilling hands a share 
of the world's wealth. His views were the fruit of 
calm, unimpassioned, and matured study. He was im- 
pelled to diffuse them by the love of truth alone* 

In our estimation, there is infinitely more grandeur 
about the character of Wickliff than of any other reformer. 
In the first place, he was the foremost in the cause. In 
the time of Luther, the world was prepared, by the 
sceptical spirit engendered by the study of classical liter*, 
ture, of which Erasmus is the first great exemplar, to 
hear the dominant superstition called in question. Light 
had already broken in upon Europe, and needed but to 
be directed to the proper place. The sympathies of thou- 
sands were with him of Wittenberg. The dry fuel was 
piled, and only awaited the torch. But Wickliff wanted 
the aid of a new and aspiring spirit of enquiry to make 
smooth his path before him ; and, what is more, he stood 
alone in the world. Of all the ills which the great men 
who stride on before their age, till they are dwarfed in 
the distance, have to endure — calumny, persecution, 
mockery — this is the most depressing. To have no one 
to feel with us, to enter into our thoughts, to cling to as 
with a love based upon a thorough knowledge of our 
character, every one must feel would be a dreary doom. 
Yet this is the lot of all great reformers. And then 
there is added to this the natural misgivings of a mind 
which cannot support its convictions by the feeling that 
they are shared in by others, — the restless fearful quee* 
tioning, " can that be true which has not entered into 
the thoughts of others to conceive?" Against these 
combined pressures had Wickliff to struggle, and he 
maintained the contest with a gentle firmness that more 
than realizes the description given by the Roman of bis 
favourite sage. Wickliff, it is true, had a more inspiriting 
belief. 

" Humana ante oculoe foode cam vita jaceret 
In terris oppressa gravi sub religione, 
Qua) caput a cosli regionibus ostendebat, 
Horriblll super aspect u mortalibus instans ; 
Frimum Grains homo mortaleis tollere contra, 
Est oculos ausus, primusque obsistere contra : 
Quern nee fame Ileum, nee fulmina, nee minitanti 
Murmure compressit ccelum, sed eo magis acrem 
Virtutem irritat animi, confriugere ut arcta 
Nature; primus portarum claustra cupiret." 

There it an elegance and refinement at the same time 
about the mind of Wickliff, more akin to such men ae 
Jewell and Hooker, than the rude but honest spirits to 
whom the office of pioneers in the work of mental illumi- 
nation has in general been confided by Providence. Luther 
had a soul overflowing with love, but he was violent, 
daring, and reckless. When looking at his picture — the 
best is a full length, by Lucas Cranach, if we remember 
aright, in a chapel at Wittenberg — you see by his burly 
front, stout figure, and sturdy position— the feet somewhat 
apart — that he Is a man to. stand without flinching, with 
a world drawn up in battle-array against him, to speak 
his mind as plainly and freely to the emperor of the 
world as to the meanest peasant. Knox, again, wae 
(with all deference to Dr M'Crie do we speak it) a man 
of iron. He was faithful and true as his Bible, but un- 
feeling as the paper upon which its characters were 
stamped. Wickliff's soul was cast in a finer mould. 

His language is a little more antiquated than that of 
Chaucer, and he contests with the poet the honour of being 
the first writer of English prose. His style is terse, uu- 
ornamented, and full. His mind W c*3*S&& <& xwxvx^Vk 
the heights of ¥\ttou\c Yvt«ta,\foX -wV&k * wtaSWDX^easV 
healthy ttttreirca * ifcft Wsrn <& ^v Ttaa^ww 
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affected kindness in all his expressions. We not unfre- 
quently stumble upon passages which evince a quick eye 
to the peculiarities of form and dress which surrounded 
him. In short, taking him merely as a literary charac- 
ter, he is every way worthy to hold a place beside his 
great contemporary. 

Wickliff's views of the duty and pleasure of religious 
contemplation, seem to unite to the amiability of Fencl on, 
a manlier tone of mind. The following passage will 
serve, we think, to corroborate this opinion : 

" Contemplative life hath two parts ; the lower consists 
In meditation, or thinking of Holy Scripture, and in other 
sweet thoughts of Jesus, and in sweetness of prayers. The 
higher part is iu beholding of heavenly things, having the 
eye of the heart among the heavenly citisens, thinking on 
God, the beauty of angels, and holy souls. Contemplation 
Is a wonderful joy in God's love, which joy is a loving of 
God that cannot be told. And that wonderful love is in 
the soul, and for abundance of joy and sweetness it ascends 
Into the mouth ; so that heart, tongue, body, and soul, joy 
together in God. 

"This gladness God sendeth into the soul that he 
chooseth to this life. When a man hath long practised 
good doing, and sweetness of prayer, and is wont to feel 
compunction, and to be free from occupations of this world, 
and hath learned to occupy the eye of the soul alone in the 
love of God, and hath begun in desiring earnestly a fore- 
taste, yea, in this life the joy of everlasting bliss which he 
•hall take iu the life to come. Trulv that soul which is 
called and chosen of God to this life, trod first iuspireth to 
Jbrsakc the world in will, and all the vanity and coveting 
and lusts thereof. After that, He lcadeth him aloue, all 
troubles and worldly company being forsaken, and speaketh 
to his heart ; and as the prophet saith, He uiveth him to 
taste the sweetness of beginning of love, and turneth his 
will to holy prayers, and sweet meditations ; putting out of 
the heart idle thoughts and all vanities, setting it to think 
on him and heavenly things. Then He openeth to the eye 
of such a soul the gate of heaven, so that the same eye look- 
eth into heaven, aud then the fire of love enllghteneth his 
heart, and burning therein maketh it clean of all earthly 
filth; and so, thenceforward, he is contemplative, and 
filled with love of a Might which he saw in heaven with the 
spiritual eye of his soul. But no man hath perfect sight of 
heaven while he liveth here, in the body ; but he that end- 
eth iu this love, as soon as he dieth, is brought before God 
with companies of angels, and seeth him lace to face, and 
dwelleth with him without end." 



But this tendency towards a mystical piety was tem- 
pered by a clear and sagacious understanding. He thus 
speaks, in another part of his writings, of those who 
affected to devote their whole life to devotional reveries. 

" But hypocrites allege from the Gospel, that Mary chose 
to herself the best part when she sat beside Christ's feet, 
and heard his word. Truth it is that meek sitting, and 
devout hearing of Christ's word, was best for Mary ; for 
she had not the duty of preaching as priests have, since she 
was a woman that had not authority of God's law to teach 
and preach openly. But what is this to priests who have 
the express commandment of God and men to preach the 
Gospel ? whereas they would all be women in idleness, and 
follow not Jesus Christ in life and preaching of the Gospel, 
which he himself commandeth both iu the old law aud the 
new. 

" Also, this peaceable hearing of Christ's word, and the 
burning love that Mary had, was the best part, for it shall 
end in living iu godly life in this world. But in this life, 
the best life for priests is holy life, in keeping God's com- 
mands, and true preaching of the Gospel, as Christ did, 
and charged all bis priests to do. And these hypocrites sup- 
pose that their dreams and fantasies arc contemplation, aud 
that preaching of the Gospel is active life, and so they mean 
that Christ took the worst life for this world, and required 
all his priests to leave the better, and take the worst life ! 
Thus these foolish hypocrites put error upon Jesus Christ, 
but who are greater heretics ? 

A short passage in his Commentary upon the Ten 
Commandments will show the grounds upon which we 
attribute to him u sharp eye to outward demeanour and 
peculiarities. In the midst of a moral exhortation he 

mmamges, by u few bold touches, to give us a picture of 

&9 fiukhnubk MenMren of tots day ; 



"And also let each woman beware, that neither by 
countenance, nor by array of body, nor of head, she stir any 
to covet her to sin. Not crooking 4 bar hair, neither laying 
it up on high, nor the head arrayed about with gold and 
precious stones, not seeking curious clothing, nor of nice 
shape, showing herself to be seemly to fools. For all such 
array of women, St Peter and St Paul, by the Holy 
Ghost's teaching, openly forbid. But let them be in 
clothing of shamenicedness and so be r nes s ; being subject to 
their husbands, after the rule of reason, as St Peter and 
St Paul teach ; that they who believe not God's word be 
won to health, beholding in awe the holy and chaste con- 
versation of women. Thus in old time good women and 
holy, believing in God, adorned themselves, as St Peter 
saith." 

The whole of Wickliff's life was iu harmony with the 
grandeur of his sentiments and opinions. He escaped 
the stake, but that doom seemed constantly impending 
over him. The tranquillity of his deportment amid all 
bis trials, is truly sublime. The history of one of his 
appearances before his bishop is interesting, from the 
contrast between his meek bearing and the fiery turbu- 
lent zeal of his noUe converts : 

" When the day assigned to the said Wickliff to appear 
was come, which day was Thursday, the 19th of February, 
John Wickliff went, accompanied with the Duke of Lan- 
caster, also four friars appointed by the duke, the better to 
ensure Wickliff's safety, and Lord Henry Percy, Lord 
Marshal of England : Lord Percy going before to make 
room and way where Wickliff should come. 

" Thus Wickliff, through the providence of God, being 
sufficiently guarded, was coming to the place where the 
bishops sat* By the way, they animated and exhorted him 
not to fear, nor shrink a whit at the company of the bishops 
there present,' who were all unlearned, said they, in respect 
of him,— for so proceed the words of my author, whom I 
follow in this narration ; neither should he dread the con- 
course of the people, whom they would themselves assist 
and defend, in such sort that he should take no harm. 
With these words, and with the assistance of the nobles, 
Wickliff, encouraged in heart, approached the church of St 
Paul, where a main press of people was gathered to bear 
what should be said and done. Such was the throng of the 
multitude, that the lords, for all the puissance of the high 
marshal, scarcely, with great difficulty, could get way 
through. Insomuch that Courtney, Bishop of London, 
seeing the stir which the lord marshal kept in the church 
among the people, speaking to the Lord Percy, said, ' That 
if he had known before what masteries he would have kept 
in the church, he would have stopped him out from coming 
there.' At which words of the bishop, the duke, disdain- 
ing not a little, answered the bishop again, ' That he would 
keep such mastery there, though he said, Nay.' 

44 At last, after much wrangling, they pierced through, 
and came to our Lady's chapel, where the dukes and b or on s 
were sitting together with the archbishops and bishops, 
before whom John Wickliff stood, to know what should be 
laid unto him. To whom first spake the Lord Percy, bid- 
ding him to sit down, saying, ' that he had many things to 
answer to, and therefore had need of some softer seat.' But 
the Bishop of London, cast eftsoons into a furnish chafe with 
those words, said, * He should not sit there. Neither was 
it,' said he, 4 according to law or reason, that he, who was 
cited there to appear to answer before his ordinary, should 
sit down during the time of his answer, but he should stand.' 
Upon these words, a fire began to heat and kindle between 
them. Insomuch that they began so to rate and revile one 
the other, that the whole multitude, therewith disquieted, 
began to be set on a hurry. 

44 Then the duke, taking the Lord Percy's part, with 
hasty words began also to take up the bishop. To whom 
the bishop again, nothing inferior in reproachful checks and 
rebukes, did render aud requite not only to him as good as 
he brought ; but also did so far excel him iu this railing art 
of scolding, that, to use the words of mine author, the 
duke blushed, and was ashamed, because he could not over- 
pass the bishop in brawling and railing. He therefore fell 
to plain threatening, menacing the bishop, that he would 
bring down the pride not only of him, but also of all the 
prelacy of England. Speaking moreover unto him ; Thou, 
said he, bearest thyselt so brag upon thy parents, whiah 
shall not be able to help thee ; they shall have enough to 

%C?x\tag. 
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Count™ of Devon 

answered, that to be bold to tell truth, hi* confidence m 
DM in his parent*, nor Id any man else, but only in God in 
•whom he trailed. Then the duke softly whispering in 
tb« ear of him neat by him, Bid, that ho would rather 
pluck the bishop by the hair of hi* bead out of the church, 
than he would take this at bis band. This was not spoken 
so secretly but that the Londoners overboard him. Where- 
upon, being set in rage, they cried out, saying, that they 
would not suffer their bishop to contemptuously to be 
■bated, but rather they would lose their live*, than that he 
should be so drawn out by the hair. Thus the council 
being broken with scolding and brawling for that day, wa* 
dissolved before nine of the clock." 



Alfred At Great ; or, Tin Patriot King. By Jama* She- 
ridan Knowles, Author of " Virginiu*,'' esc. London, 
J. Ridgway. 8ro. 1831. 

We have much pleasure in announcing the entire suc- 
cess of t bis new play from the pen of thu author of " Vir- 
glnlut." We are a**urcd by a gentleman who was present 
on the occasion, that no tragedy could possibly hare bean 
received more triumphantly. At tbe conclusion of every 
Act, there wa* not only long and continued applause, but 
the waving of bats and handkerchief* was general through- 
out the house. No doubt the circumstance of hi* Majesty 
having given his express permission that tbe play should 
be dedicated to him, and Ihe many noble and patriotic 
sentiments put Into the months of the different dramuli) 
pcrtoiut, which tbe audience chose to apply to the pre- 
sent crisis of affairs, contributed somewhat to Increase 
their enthusiasm. But having impartially perused tbe 
drama In our own closet, we can confidently state, that it 
la entitled and destined to maintain it* popularity, long 
after these adventitious and momentary cause* of success 
have passed away. It abounds In well-drawn characters, 
vigorous diction, and powerful situations. Alfred is, of 
course, the person upon whom the Interest principally 
rests ; and we understand that Macready never appeared 
to greater advantage than in this put. Macready had al- 
ready, to a greet extent, linked his name with that of 
Knowles, and now tbe union Is closer than ever. We 
have always entertained a high respect for Macready'* 
talents ; bat hi* conduct In regard to his friend Knowles 
has been, from Ant to last, honourable in no common de- 
gree, and worthy of being held up a* an example to oil 
his brother performers. Macready is the pilot who has 
safely guided Knowles through all the dangerous naviga- 
tion of green-rooms, and the tumultuous currents of con- 
tending theatrical Interests behind the curtain. They 
who know how many an author has suffered shipwreck 
In these dangerous latitudes, will be best abie to appre- 
ciate the services of one so deservedly high in hi* profes- 
sion as Macready. We are aware that they could not be 
felt and acknowledged more warmly by any one than by 
him on whom they have been bestowed. If Macready 
stand* by Knowlee, Knowles does not fall to stand by 
him, In every sense of the word. He is the only drama- 
tic author of the day capable of producing a tragedy wor- 
thy of the better time* of the British stage. We shall 
not, however, detain our reader* any longer from a short 
analysis of the play before us, which, ■* We dislike the 
mechanical labour of giving an abstract of a plot, wo will- 
ingly borrow from the second number of the EtigUihniaiii 
Magatuic. 

" Tbe drama open* In the Duulsh camp, at* period when 
Guthrnm, the Danish king, appears to have entirely die. 
persed and subdued the friends of Alfred, ami remains 
master of the country. Among the prisoner*, taken in the 
last battle, are Oswlth and Edric, two young Saxons ; but 
of very different disposition*, tbe former being brave and 
generous, tie latter selfisa and (reacJkrou*. They bath 



lose their hearts to Ina, CuLbrum's daughter ; 
once perceiving the superior merit of Oswith, 
her affections exclusively to him. At her 
caved from death, to which her father, Gotnrnm, a warm- 
hearted but passionate old warrior, had condemned him. 
In tbe developement of these incidents, which occupy the 
first act, there is much spirited and powerful writing. 
Oswith had been taken prisoner In endeavouring to save 
tbe life of a friend. He is brought before Guthrum, who 
thu* question* him ; — 



Thine own to purchase It 

0.. He Is. 

Guth. What rich 
And heavy debt bast thou IncnirM to him, 
To pay so large return as takes thy all? 

Oi. And thlnk'st thou friendship barters 
Tie not because that such or such a time 
He help'd my purse, or stood me thue or thus 
In stead, that I go bound for him, or take 
His quarrel up ! With friend*, all service* 
Are ever gifts, that glad the donor most. 
Who rates them otherwise, he only take* 
Tbe face of friend to mask a usurer. 
I give my life for him, not for the service. 
He did me yesterday, or any day. 
But for the love I bear him every day, 



" The whole of the scene In which Ina intercedes for the 
life of Oswith, Is exceedingly beautiful. We have room 
lor only a part of It. 

Guth. Come, Ina, name 
The boon thou'd'st ask. 

/no. When thou art happy, what 
Most wiehest thou? 

Guth. That happiness may last, 

Ina. No, ne ! not that. Tbouwlshest others happy. 

Guth. I do I I do! 

Ina. And so do 1. Whan I 
Am happy, I'd have all things like me— not 
That live and move alone, but even such 
As lack their faculties. Then could I weep, 
That Rowers should smile without perception of 
The sweetness they discourse. Yea, Into rocks 
Would I Infuse soft sense to fill them with 
The spirit of sweet joy, that every thing 
Should thrill a* I do. Then, were I a queen, 
I'd portion out my realm* among my friend*, 
Unstnd my crown for strangers, and my coffer* 
Empty in purchasing from foe* their frowns. 
Till I had bought them out; that all should be 
One reign of smiles around me- I am happy 
To-day— to-day that brings thee back to me, 
The hundredth time, in triumph and in surety < 



Let not tbe Saxon die ! 

Guth. He lives!— My child! 
What makes thee gasp? 

Ina. How near — how near to you 
Was death that day ! 'Twaa well for Ina that 
Your armour proved so true. She had not elie 
A father now to ask a boon of, and 
To get 



lieves to have perished In i 
castle. One faithful follower still remain* with her, but 
although Elswith has been rendered reside** and almost 
maddened by despair, the strength of both seems to be fast 
giving way. The scene changes to the interior of Maude's 
cottage, where we find Alfred and Maude, and are pre. 
sented with a spirited version of the old traditional ar~ 
dote, so dear to tbe i 



1s* of the people of England, 
eh forgetting, in the mournful 
t, tbe good woman's cake* tUL 



inlerestof his own thought*, tl— „ — 

they are burned to cinders. n.\a*M*A «*^" tlHA, *__ 
the cottage, from trtwrn fVkba* W *ivet»>sS^'^«™« 
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when Alfred puts himself M their head, and, making 
himself known to them, [tads them out to encounter tin 
enemy. The Danes are repulsed, and more Saxon chiefs, 
with their followers, gather round Alfred 1 * itandard. Ir, 
the third act tre again return to the Danish tump, where 
Alfred nukes bis appearance In the disguise of A bard, with 
the view of ascertaining the discipline of the Danish army. 
He is Introduced to Guihrum, who ii pleased with hie 
manly and dignified, bearing, and requests his advice in 
adjusting the rind claims ot Oswith and Edric for his 
daughter's hand, the former being favoured by the lady, anil 

the latter by her father, in consequence of w ■— >- 

had rendered, which proved him ready to 
towards bis native country. Alfred proposes that the rivals 
abonld decide the strife by a trial of skill with the sword; 
'Who masters first his adversary's sword, 
And yet not sheds bis blood, be his the maid.' 
The suggestion is adopted, and Oswith is victorious ; bi 
not before Edric has seen cause to suspect that the pretend* 
bard is not what he appears to be, and expressed his deter- 
mination to discover who he really is before he allows him 
to quit the camp. The fourth act is, on the whole, tbi< 
beat : It Is full of a highly-sustained Interest. The scene 
is In Guthrum's tent, where a banquet Is celebrated, at 
which Alfred and his follower, Edwy, ore called upon foi 
a specimen ol" their art. This they gave in the shape of a 
fine warlike ballad, Alfred playing while Edwy sings. At 
its conclusion, Elswilb, who had been attracted from 
without by the well-known melody, enters pale, emaciated, 
and in wretched sttl re. Alfred recognises his queen, but 
dares not acknowledge her. Edric, however, begins to 
suspect that there is an understanding between them. 
Meantime, Ethel red, Alfred's child, who had been carried 
olf by the Danes, but was carefully cherished by In*, i* 
brought in. His wretched mother recognises him, and 
clasps him to her bosom. She thus discovers herself to be 
the quern ; but her appearance Is such that Guthrum still 
fans doubts. What follows, the author must tell in hi* own 
way: we know of feiv play* from which w* could extract 
a more vigorous and highly-wrought passage : 

Guth. If the chilli is thine, 
Thi.n'lt know where it was found. 

Ell. Too well I know! 
Both when and where ! A castle did ye sack. 
Whose tenant was the mother of that child. 
At night the cry arose, ' The Dane !' ' The Dane !' 
And then the bursting gate— the clash of arm*! 
Theshout— the veil— the shriek — the groan which rage, 
■ And cruelty, and fear, and pain supply, 
To make the concert fell of savage war ! 
Tlint mother's care too safe had lodged her child 






HP> , 



k'dfor it, 'The Dane'! 

ouldhavo sought it; but they held' hi. , 

ried, ' The Dane !' She shrfek'd to be set free ; 
implored ! but all in vain I 
ihe could get ! 



She* 
Audi 
Now tin 

'TheDi ft 

They forced her thence in cruel duty ! Ay ! 
In duty forced the mother from her child; 
While lent the Dane a torch to light her path, 
Her flaming towers that blazed about her boy ! 
And she went mad ! yet still they bore her on ; 
Nor other heed to her distraction gave. 
Except to cry, -The Dane!' 'The Dane!' 'The Dane!' 
[Sinks exhausted upon a icai, draping her forehead. 
Gotiiko h and Edsie whiiper. 

SI*. Alas ! they give not credence to my words ! 
Will no one plead for me? My countryman, 
Essay yonr art! Ha.t not some melting strain?— 
Such as draw tears whether they will or not? 
As moves.— (Recognising Alfred.) I've found him ! 

Edr. (cowig forward.) Whom? Whom hast thou 

Eli. (recollecting lierself. ) My boy ! 

Edr. (aside.) 1 thought she meant the minstrel. 

a husband still ! 



WJtk all the trmith thou aay'at J, mine again ! 



I dan not touch It ! Better were it far 
I had not now been told on't. 

Guilt. Take the boy! 
But first true answer to our question give. 
The castle where wa found him was the. king's ! 
Clad as no vassal's offspring waa the child. 
I f thou hi* mother art, thou art the queen ! 
Art thou *o ? 

A If. Guthrum, to the test J put 
Thy natural If 'tis worthy of thy state, 
Thy prosperous fortune, and thy high renown, 

S* prove it now. Lo, Guihrum, do I play 
t traitor for tby honour I In thy power 
Thou hold'st the son and consort of thy foe ! 



it take a ransom for ui 



Safeguard of life as 

Guth. Ay, by Odin. 

Kit. Wouldst thou nr 

Guth. Yes! 

Els. What ransom wilt thou take? 

Guth. Thy husband's crown ! 

El: Alas! be will not ransom us with that ! 

A If. He should not ! 

Guth. Why? 

Alf. He wears it for hit people. 
The day be put it on, be vow'd himself 
Ofthem the father! To their parent land 
It wedded bint ! His proper consort she ! 
'Twixt him and them, he know* not wife, or child. 
He dares allow to stand ! 

Guth. Minstrel, thou rav'st ! 
He has not nature, who, 'gainst nature's law. 
Could so deny his heart I 

Alf. He may have more! 

Guth. What? 

Alf. The command of her. The attribute 
Of kings ivho feel the Import of their titles, 
Which stops their ears against her piercing cries ! 
Which shuts their eyes against her thrilling looks ! 
Which lifts them so 'bove earth, they seem as though 
They sat in soma attendant, brighter sphere, 
Wfaerefrom they look'd and ruled her X 

Guth. Well thou said'st 
Thy world was of the air I Thou dost not speak 
Of things of earth! Thy sayings an not sooth ! 
I would thy king were here to prove thee but 
A dreamer! With those Jewels In bis eye, 
He would not see his crown ! though It shone 
Bright aa it did before I thinn'd its studs i 
Could'st find thy king ? 

Alf. 1 could. 

Guth. Go seek him, then. 
And when thou flnd'st him, greet him from me thus- 
' Thy queen and son are now in Guthrum's power, 
Pay thou but homage to the Dane, they're free,' 

Alf. I take my leave. 

Els. Guthrum. A boon ! 

CutA. Whatla't? 

B to my lord ! 



. And ran 



Oh! I have imarch'd 



Many, and many a day ! Now fear'd thee dead . 

Now hoped thee living! Search'd for thee alone ! 

One failing now; aud now another off; 

With my strong lore unequal to keep pace. 

Sleeping in woods and caves ! On foot by dawn. 

Ne'er giving o'er till night again ! Now food. 

Now nothing ! Scantily I fared to-day ; 

Yet 'ttraa not hunger brought me here, but thou, 

in desperate hope to find thee! And art thou found. 

But tr> be lost again ? 

Alf. So were I found, 
vYent 1 not Instant hence. Look in my eye*, 
And reed the husband and the father there, 
In nature's undistamhling lannuut vouch 'd' 
But, b« At Una'. " ^^ 
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Alf. 1'araTrmimtofsll, 

My public function 1 Husband — lather — friend- 
All title", and all ties are merged In that 1 
Approve thyaelf the consort of a king 1 
I leave thee to return to thee. Return, 
With freedom for thy child—for thee— myself— 
For all— for nil roan perish, or be free ! 
And Bonn I come! So cheer tliy heart with bone! 
Farewell ! 
Eh. (aloud. ) You'll bear my duty to my lord. 

Eh. Your hand that you will keep your word. 

Alf. There, lady. 

Eh. Be thy band my mWive ! Thus— 
Thus with my tears I write my errand out, 
And with my lips— my faithful signet, seal it ! 
O, countryman. Perhaps nor he nor thou 
Shalt ever see tne more I I feel as one 
Amerced of life, that shakes a baud withal. 
And nnk'it a blessing from the meanest tongue 1 
Thy blessing, minstrel, ere tby mistress dies. 

" As Alfred is about to depart, Edric stops him. 
would have been lost had it not been for the Intel 
Ostvitb, wbo knows the king, and hurries blm off. Edric 
declares that it is Alfred; Guthrum instantly tends In pur. 
anit of him ; hut Oswith fights till be Is overpowered, while 
Alfred effects his escape. Guthrum, enraged beyond endu- 
rance, orders Oswith to be given Immediately at a sacrifice 
to Odin, — an order which almost deprives Ilia of her senses. 
The fourth Act here concludes." 

The opening of the fifth act is very fine. We regret that 
we caunot give the scene. It Is laid in Ina'a tent, and 
exhibits Gnthrum's remorse and Ina'a delirious misery 
la very beautiful colours, ending with a declaration on 
the part of the latter, that her lover shall not die alone. 
The catastrophe. Is soon told. Alfred rejoins his friends, 
who only wait for him to lead them against the Danes. 
In the last scene, as Oswith Is about to be sacrificed to 
Odin, and Ina prepares to die along with him, the Eng- 
lish, headed by Alfred, rush in ; the Danes are defeated, 
Guthrum disarmed, but spared, and Oswith and Ina 
made happy. The play concludes with the institution 
of the Trial by Jury, and a dignified speech by Alfred, 
in a style worthy of the subject. 

Mr Knowles has gained new laurels by this produc- 
tion. It takes its place at once beside hii " Virginias'' 
and " William Tell," and Is in some respects superior to 
either of them. It ia announced, we perceive, for every 
evening at Drury Lane; and such ia the enthusiasm It 
has excited, that It will, no doubt, continue to run the 
whole season , 



The Satm' Budget: « Collection nf Original Tale* ia 
Prose and Vtrtt. By the Authors of the " Odd Vo- 
lumes." With Contributions from Mrs Hemans, Mitt 
Mitford, Mrs Hodson, Mrs Kennedy, Miss Jewtbury, 
Mr MacfarUne, Mr Kennedy, Mr H. G. Bell, Mr 
Malcolm, and some others, London. Whittaker and 
Co. 2 volt. 8*o. 1831. 

There is both variety and amusement In these two 
■volumes ; and for these excellent qualities they are mainly 
indebted to the exertions nf the fair sisters, whose lucu- 
brations occupy at least four-fifths of the work. As lor 
their contributors, with the exception of Mr Macfarlans 
— an excellent tale from whose pen opens the first vo- 
lume — we mutt say they have scarcely done their duty. 
They hare sent for the most part only scrap*, or what our 
worthy old housekeeper would call " odds and ends." 
Whatever praise the work deaervea ia due almost exclu- 
sively to the Misses Corbett. Their translations from 
the Danish and German are good and interesting ; but 
their Scotch tales of " Moirslde Maggie," " Lochair 
Mobs," " The Judge and the Freebooter," and the " Mil- 
ler of Calder," are entitled to still higher commendation. 
They are true to nature, and contain many scenes of na- 
tural pathos or humour, whith cannot be read w I thou t 



will suit our columns, 
sent our readers with the following touching delineation, 
by Maefarlane, of the misery of a Greek father, on the 
lots of an only child through Turkish barbarity : 

" On a day, fatal for us, an affray took place In our vil- 
lage, (Aya-Faraskevrs, inhabited solely by Greeks,) in 
which a Turk of some consequence was killed, and two of 
his attendants wounded. I was absent at the time, shoot- 
ing partridges with my wife's brother, on the hilt of Alec- 
chitta, bat when I arrived and heard the fact, I trembled 
at the certain consequences. It was true the Turk had 
been killed in an attempt to commit thegrostest Injury upon 
a beautiful Greek girl of the village, by her relations, and a 
young man her lover; and that they who had done the deed, 
and alio who had been the Innocent cause, had prudently 



ness on every occasion to effect an sarnieA, to drain money 
right or wrong, and to use tbe advantages of force to the 
utmost extent. The most, however, that I and mv wife 
apprehended, (and that to at, Mind, avaricious 



uld be obliged t 
on tbe village, 
to do than ifw. 



tribute largely 

or a transaction In 

. . had been living In 

Oh, God ! this would 



comparative wealth, thoult 
to tbe fine to be Imposed 
which we had no tr 

the sultan's palace 

have been nothing — umumg ; 

" At a late hour in thr evening, a numerous body of furi- 
ous Turks rushed loto the village, discharging their fire- 
arms In "all directions, at it their wont. A pistol-ball pene- 
trated through one of my slight abutters, and struck my 



Ice, warned at of our unutterable woe! She threw herself 
off the sofa towards me, and expired at my feet. Oh, sir, 
you hare never known what it pain if you have not felt tbe 
agony, the madness of a fond father 1 What happened 
around us for tome time I have no idea, and, had it not 
been for the care of our servant and a friend or two who 
ran into our apartment, we should liave expired, lying 
prostrate by the side of our child. In the flames that had 
already reached our house from the deserted residence of 
tbe fugitives that the Turks had set fire to. 

" When made sensible, J took my darling In my anna, 
and we went into the garden behind tbe house ; then, on 
the bare ground, with the cold, pallid, blood-Mai nod corpse 
on my knees, I satin mute despair, heedless of the destruc- 
tion of my property, and of all the horrors committing in 
the village. Thus patted the night. When tbe morning 
dawned, the hour at which, in my happy days, I had been 
accustomed to arise, and, ere repairing to the business of 
the day, to kiss my sweet little si umberer— heaven and 
earth ! what a scene did its hateful light disclose ! Could 
It, indeed, be she ? my rose, my brilliant floweret — my dar- 
ling — late so full of life, and now colourless, inanimate aa 
the marble of tbe fountain! was It possible? Could a 
morsel of doll lead, scarcely larger than the black pupil of 
her eye, work such a change as this? Could the art of man 
do so much and to soon f Bat It wet even to — she was 
dead— dead ! and tbe blood that stained my bands, my face, 
my bosom, was her life's blood. My brain was bewildered; 
and when my friends consolingly said, Helenlzxa would 
be a taint in Heaven, I could noteomprehendhowherpnre, 
holy spirit could be severed or separated from the pure, 






angelic form I still clasped in my ai 
" In the course of the morning so 

inform me of the age's will, and of them. .._, 

to contribute ; for even tbe Turks had not heart to face the 
wretchedness they had nude. I took the money from my 
casket, which the attention of my sen-ant or mends (and 
none of mine) had rescued from tbe (Ire, and mechanically 
counted out the pieces. It was a heavy sum, but it coat me 
not a thought ; I could have thrown all that was left tome 
at my oppressors' feet with the tame Indifference. 
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■fde of the dnrk pit, which tbe priests wers sanctifying with 
prayer md incense and holy water, tbe rosy (low of (he 
■Ming ion flushed over her fact; it was so like the glow of 
- heali " " ...... 

she' 

lata the grave, l*id the pillow under her neu, piacea m 
erosion herbreast, and did my childfrommy tight. Kren 
then, so near did my state of mind approach to madam, 
that, had I not been restrained, I would hare torn up the 
cold earth and the hated boards that concealed her, to at- 
tempt, if yet the warmth of a father'* embrace—* father's 
Jl her to light and life!" 



e recommend It to the attention 



Seatontfor the Eopt that it in Vs. A Stria ofEuaut 
on the Evidences vf Natural and Revealed Rekgiou, the 
Immortality of tie Saul, and other Important Subject; 
adapted to the Understanding of Young Persons. By 
Robert Alnslie, W.S. Edinburgh : Henry Constable. 
London: Hunt, Chance, and Co. 1831. 
This is a good book In erery aeoae of the word. Its 
design ii excellent — Its spirit is amiable— ite subject is 
important — iu execution 1* successful, — the reasons are 
sufficing— they change tbe hope into certainty. The 
author haa eon rinsed u* that there it a contagion of good, 
aa well as an epidemic of eiil- The collision Into which 
bis enquiries hare brought him with the mighty theme 
of his work, ha* made him Imbibe the spirit of those 
Important truth* which it is the object of bis labours to 
illustrate and establish. His treatise emulates that sim- 
plicity which is the great exponent of truth, and which 
forma ao prominent a feature In the aspect of the sacred 
volume, of whose divine Inspiration he is so able an 
aasertor. The work is a popular exposition of the evi- 
dences of religion ; and we bare no doubt that the de- 
mand for a second edition will show that It is popular 
In another sense. It makes no pretensions to oracular 
wisdom — no assumption of metaphysical profundity — no 
arrogatiou of extraordinary originality ; but It is learned, 
without being pedantic — solid, without being tedious— 
discursive, without being impertinent — various, without 
being irrelative. It will not lay tbe grim and perturbed 
spirit of unbelief, but It will coovioce the Impartial, satisfy 
the rational, and fortify the humble Christian in cherishing 
the " hope that it in him." It is particularly addressed 
to the young ; but It is not unworthy the attention of 
the old. It Is, Indeed, that " gift of a father to bis 
children," which forms the beat and dearest token of 
genuine affection. It displays an anxiety for their eternal 
welfare, and points their attention to those objects by 
whose contemplation they will not only be prepared for 
another world, but become better adapted for being orna- 
ment* to this. It la strictly a book of evidence— sifted 
by a lawyer who cross-exam inss Us whole subject with 
a degree of severity which is alike distant from profes- 
sional bigotry, and blind Intolerance of opposite opinions. 
He tries the cause of Infidelity versus Christianity, like 
an upright and impartial judge — anxious only for justice 

— solicitous to afford the litigants a fair hearing and 

charging the public to return their verdict, nut according 
to their mere feelings, but to the evidence laid before 

The arrangement of his subject does the highest credit 
to the suthor. It is natural, judicious, and logical. By 
a treatise on the theory of natural religion, he irresistibly 
laadi the mind to tbe reasonableness of revelation. After 
demonstrating the evidences of that faith which brought 
immortality to light, he most felicitously illustrates the 
bontion which this snbiime doctrine receives from 
mlnttloa of the nature of the soul itself. Per nans 
,1 original aai taantfUm wbXtk adorn, bj, wort 



however, is contained in tbe fourth essay, which consists 
'F an " Enlightened Heathen's supposed reflections In 
Judea in the time of Christ." It has afforded him aa 
opportunity of putting the question of the Truth of 
Christianity surly at issue. The arguments on both 
sides are suggested with the utmost candour, and with 
rcat force and spirit ; and the conclusion to which hs 
brings the mind, it legitimate and irresistible. The 
essay, which will, perhaps, be read with most interest, is 
the last, on tha '^Improvement of Mankind through 
Christianity." It displays great learning, anxious re- 
search, and consummate skill in the application of exten- 
sive knowledge. It is a direct appeal to facts, and dis- 
plays a Just neglect of more abstract theory. It is pecu- 
liarly entertaining, aa well as deeply instructive. The 
appendix of Scripture readings is Judiciously selected, and 
highly useful. They give an excellent systematic and 
condensed -view of the Scriptures. We are sorry that 
a-ant of room forbids us to give extracts, and yet, In one 
flew, this is perhaps fortunate for the author. He has 
treated bis subject so logically, and given it In a view so 
connected, that an extract would hardly be Intelligible 
without making It of an entire esssy. We naed not, 
however, my how earnestly we recommend the work t> 
ill those (and we hope they are not a few) who repeat 
the Injunction of the Apostle, to" fee rendu to owe toanj 
that shall <ak, a return for the hope that is in them." 



Fitt-Eaumoml , or, The Rambler on the Rhine - A 
Metrwo-PoUtical Sketch of Past and Premunt Timet, 
written, during an Excursion, u 1830. By CaJedonnk 
cus. 6m Pp. 800. Edinburgh i Adam Black. 
London : Longman and Co. 1631. 
This Is the metrical diary of a gentleman and scholar, 
kept during a summer excursion up the Rhine in 1830. 
Tbe author starts from Rotterdam, on hoard the steam- 
boat, moralizes in an amiable strain on the affairs sf 
Europe, as be tails past Dordrecht, Nimuegen, and 
Dusseldmf, to Cologne. He conducts ut through the 
magnificent architectural relics of that city ; then, at tbt 
if a fair companion, weaves Into song so 



Courtship A-la-Mode. A Comedo. In Three Acts. 

Translated from the French by Gilbert Bethune, Eat. 

Edinburgh. Printed for the Author. 1831. 

Tms comedy, we learn, had a run In Paris of upward) 
if sixty nights. This will scarcely be believed by the 
mere English reader, so little of wit, spirit, or stage effect 
appears In the translation. This, however, Is owing t* 
no fault in the translator. The interest of the pieo 
hinges upon those sentiments of repulsion between th< 
old noblesse and the raturiere, which still continue to 
agitate the Parisians, if no longer in political, yet Is 
social arrangements. Every person runt (even wiU 
ourselves) to see the portraits of himself and friends in 
sn exhibition, although the counterfeits should be aa dull 
sad homely as the amiable originals. 



Aril Quiritium Vetuetittimi Rrlirptias eaueiunabat Eh. 
Thornton. Comtaiur interpret, scilicet, Isidori, da iu 
quae ad Jut pertinent, Libetfut uti&uAmue. Edinburgh: 
Oliver and Boyd. Ayr : M'Cormick and Carnle. 
This it a carefully collated edition of the laws of the 

Twelve Tablet, by an elegant and accomplished scholar. 

Mr Thomson haa compared no less than nine editions of 
venerable fragments of the flrsi 
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indeed overshadowed the institutions of empires for ages. 
We know him to he every way qualified for the task, and 
owe him this ready acknowledgment of his abilities, as 
some small reparation for the anxiety our thoughtless 
boyhood often occasioned him, in the careful and con- 
scientious discharge of his magisterial functions. Mr 
Thomson is one of the many excellent scholars scattered 
through the land, whose merits are unknown, merely 
because they were never fortunate enough to find a pro- 
per field for their display. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



TRADITIONS OF ITALY. 

No. II. 

Our last specimen of Italian tradition was rather of 
the Raw-head and Bloody Bones order; because we wished 
to show our readers that spectral terrors formed pretty 
much the same important element in the popular fictions 
of that country, as of all others. In a future number we 
shall make some extracts from the only two collections 
of Italian tales which can be considered as of any import- 
ance in the history of popular fiction : The Notte Piace- 
vole of Straparala, and the Pentamerone of Giambattista 
Basili ; to which, unconscious as we may be of the obli- 
gation, we are indebted for the Interesting histories of 
Fortunio, Puss in Boots, Cinderella, and many others of 
our nursery acquaintances. It is true, they reach ns only 
through the medium of Perrault, Madame D*Aulnoy, 
and the other laborious and deserving redacteurs of the 
Cabinet de Fees ; but these were the sources from which 
that miscellany was principally compiled ; and both wri- 
ters, Straparala and Basili, assert, and apparently with 
truth, that their tales were written down from the verbal 
narration of the peasantry. Before proceeding, however, 
to these collections, we may throw together a few of the 
scattered traditions connected with particular districts or 
scenes in Italy. The reader who has dabbled a little in 
popular lore, will at once perceive their resemblance to 
those fictions with which we are familiar in our own 
country. 



she followed ; at last he laid hold of her by her long 
streaming hair, held her fast, pulled her to the shore, and 
asked her who she was, and whence she came. As she 
made no answer, he covered her with his cloak, and con- 
ducted her to his house. Here the nobleman made every 
effort to induce her to speak, but in vain ; — suppressed 
sighs, tender imploring glances, and a pressure of the 
hands, were the only answers she made to his questions. 
He took her to wife, and lived with her a long time hap- 
pily, till one of his servants unfortunately suggested to 
him that his wife was an evil spirit, a mermaid, who in- 
tended to destroy him. Irritated by this thought, he 
went to her, taking with him her little child, and swore, 
that if she did not immediately declare her name and her 
descent, he would put the child to death before her eyes. 
Agitated beyond measure, after attempting in every way 
to calm her husband's rage, but in vain, sbe spoke thus, 
with a melancholy voice:—" Alas! now that I must 
speak,. our happiness is at an end. I am of the race of 
the water nymphs, who love the depths of the sea ; but 
now I can love you no longer, and live with you no more, 
but must leave you even this hour." She threw her arms 
about his neck, kissed him, and vanished, never again to 
return. And when the child was grown up, and was 
walking one day on the sea-shore, his mother suddenly 
rote from the waves, pulled him in with a strong arm, 
and sunk with him to the bottom. 



THE PRIEST BURIED ALIVE. 

An avaricious priest of Milan used to overcharge the 
people very much for burying their dead. The Duke of 
Milan happened, in riding by, to observe a woman stand- 
ing before her door, wringing her hands, and in tears ; 
and enquired what was the cause of her distress. The wo- 
man said her husband was dead, and the priest would 
not bury him without a large sum of money ; and al- 
though she had offered her house for sale, in order to 
raise the sum, nobody would buy it, and, in the mean- 
time, the dead body was mouldering before her eyes. 

The duke immediately dispatched a message to the 
priest, ordering him to bury the body, and assuring him 
he should have his proper reward ; and, at the same time, 
he gave instructions to the grave-digger, to make the 
grave wide and deep. The priest immediately made pre- 
parations for a sumptuous funeral, set the bells a-ringing, 
and expected to be most handsomely rewarded for bis 
zeaL No sooner, however, was the coffin lowered, than 
the duke, who was present, ordered the greedy priest to 
be thrown after it into the grave and covered with earth, 
and presented the poor widow with his fortune, 



•THE UNDIES. 



During the time of King Roger of Sicily, a nobleman 
of Sicily went to bathe in the sea, by moonlight, near 
Me ss in a While bathing, he observed near him a water 
m a iden, of a- beautiful appearance, who was singing and 
floating over the ware* Wherever ho attempted to turn, 



fori SYLVESTEE TUX M AGICIAV. 

When Pope Gregory V. died in 998, the Romans 
announced his death to the Emperor Otho, and desired 
him to elect another pope. Gerhard, Archbishop of 
Ravenna, was chosen to that dignity, and took the name 
of Sylvester II. 

Sylvester had been a monk in the Abbey of Orleans, 
in France, from which he had removed to a Spanish 
university, where he became a proficient in magic, and 
entered into a compact with the devil, that he would be 
his property, provided he would raise him to high honours 
on earth. He laboured hard to get hold of his master's 
magic book, (from which his lessons in the black art had 
been delivered,) and succeeded by means of his daughter, 
whose affections he had contrived to engage. No sooner 
had he got hold of the volume, than he determined to 
make off with it ; and accordingly he told the devil, that 
if he would carry him safe and sound to France, he 
would be bis, body and soul, some years sooner. The 
devil carried him thither immediately; and there, by 
means of his arts, he succeeded in ingratiating himself 
with the Emperor Otho and King Rupert, and at last 
in being appointed to the popedom. This pope had a 
small copper head concealed in his chamber ; one day, he 
addressed the head, and asked it how long he should live 
and enjoy the popedom. The devil answered through 
the head, that he should not die till he had read mass in 
Jerusalem. Thereat the pope was rejoiced, thinking 
that he would take very good care not to go near Jeru- 
salem. There happened, however, to be a church in 
Rome, where the pope was required to perform mass at 
certain periods. While he was one day in that church, 
and performing mass, he was seized with a violent fever. 
He immediately recollected the name of the church, sent 
for the chief priests, complained bitterly of the devil for 
having deceived him, and directed them, since he must 
die, to have his tongue, hands, and feet, cut off, and his 
body placed upon a car, then to leave the horses who 
drew it to go where they would, and to bury bim where 
they should stop. Shortly after he died in great agony, 
and the horses carried his body to the church of St John, 
where he was buried, in 1003. 
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Act IV.) as to whose death a similar prophecy appears 
to have been in circulation. 



(C 



K. Henri/, Does any name particular belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 

Warwick. 'TU call'd Jerusalem, my noble lord. 

K. Henry. Laud be to God! — Even there my life 
shall end. 
It bath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die but in Jerusalem ;— 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land : — 
But bear me to that chamber, — there Til lie, 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die." 



THE BYSTANDER. 

No. II. 

rorriNu the question. 

There is no more delicate step in life than the opera- 
tion designated by the elegant phrase I have selected for 
the title of my present lucubration. Much winding and 
caution, and previous sounding, is necessary when you 
have got a favour to ask of a great man. It is ten 
chances to one that he takes it into his head to consider 
your request exorbitant, and to make this the pretext for 
shaking oft* what he naturally considers a cumbersome 
appendage to his state — a man who has a claim upon his 
good offices. But this hazard is nothing in comparison 
with the risk you run in laying yourself at the mercy of 
a young gipsy, fonder of fun and frolic than any thing 
in life. Even though she love you with the whole of 
her little heart, she possesses a flow of spirits, and wo- 
man's ready knack of preserving appearances ; and though 
her bosom may heave responsive to your stammering tale, 
she will lure you on with kind complacent looks, until 
you have told " your pitiful story,*' and then laugh in your 
face for your pains. 

It is not this either that I meant to express. Men are 
not cowards because they see distinctly the danger that lies 
before them. When a person has coolness sufficient to ap- 
preciate its full extent, he has in general either self-posses- 
sion enough to back out of the scrape, or, if it is Inevitable, 
to march with due resignation to meet his fate. In like 
manner, it is not that poor Pillgarlick, the lover, has a clear 
notion (persons in his condition are rarely troubled with 
clear notions) of what awaits him, but he feels a kind of 
choking about the neck of his heart, a hang-dog inclination 
to go backwards instead of forwards, a check, a sudden 
stop in all his functions. He knows not how to look, or 
what to say. His fine plan, arranged with so much happy 
enthusiasm, when sitting alone in his arm-chair, after a 
good dinner, and two or three glasses of wine, in the uncer- 
tain glimmering of twilight, with his feet upon the fender, 
proves quite impracticable. Either it has escaped his me- 
mory altogether, or the conversation perversely takes a turn 
totally different from that by which he hoped to lead the 
fair one from indifferent topics to thoughts of a tenderer 
complexion, and thus, by fine degrees, (he watching, all 
the time, how she was affected, in order to be sure of his 
bottom, before he makeVthe plunge,) to insinuate his con- 
fession, just at the moment that he knows it will be well 
received. 

The desperate struggles and flounderings by which 
some endeavour to get out of their embarrassment are 
amusing enough. We remember to have been much de- 
lighted the first time we heard the history of the wooing 
of a noble lord, now no more, narrated. His lordship 
was a man of talents and enterprise, of stainless pedigree, 
and a fair rent-roll, but the veriest slave of bash fulness. 
Like all timid and qniet men, he was very susceptible aad 
very constant, as long as he was in the habit of seeing the 
object of his affections daily. He chanced, at the begin- 
ning of an Edinburgh winter, to lose his heart to Miss 
— / *nd as their families were in habits of intimacy, I 



he had frequent opportunities of meeting with her. He 
gazed and sighed incessantly— a very Dumbiedikes, bat 
that he had a larger allowance of brain ; he followed 
everywhere; he felt jealous, uncomfortable, savage, if she 
looked even civilly at another; and yet, notwithstanding 
his stoutest resolutions— notwithstanding the encourage- 
ment afforded him by the lady, a woman of sense, who 
saw what his lordship would be at, esteemed his cha- 
racter, was superior to girlish affectation, and made every 
advance consistent with womanly delicacy—the winter 
was fast fading into spring, and he had not yet got his 
mouth opened. Mamma at last lost all patience ; and one 
day, when his lordship was taking his usual lounge in 
the drawingroom, silent, or uttering an occasional mo- 
nosyllable, the good lady abruptly left the room, and 
locked the pair in alone. When his lordship, on assaying 
to take his leave, discovered the predicament in which be 

stood, a desperate fit of resolution seized him. Miss 

sat bending most assiduously over her needle, a deep 
blush on her cheek. His lordship advanced towards her, 
but, losing heart by the way, passed on in silence to the 
other end of the room. He returned to the charge, bat 
again without effect. At last, nerving himself like one 
about to spring a powder-mine, he stopped short before 

her—" Miss , will you marry jne? M — " With the 

greatest pleasure, my lord," was the answer, given in a 
low, somewhat, timid, but unfaltering voice, while a 
deeper crimson suffused the face of the speaker. And a 
right good wife she made to him. 

Some gentlemen, equally nervous, and unaided by such s 
discriminating and ingenious mamma, hare-recourse to the 
plan of wooing by proxy. This is a system which I can 
by no means recommend. If a male agent be employed, 
there is great danger, that, before he is aware, he begins 
to plead for himself. Talking of love, even in the abstract, 
with a woman, is a ticklish matter. Emotions are awa- 
kened, which we thought were lulled to sleep for ever, 
and we grow desirous to appropriate to ourselves the 
pretty sentiments which she so well expresses. A female 
go-between is less dangerous ; but I cannot conceive with 
what face a man can ever address a woman as his wile 
whom he had not courage to woo for himself. 

Day, the philosopher, had a freak of educating a wife 
for himself. He got two orphan girls intrusted to his 
care, on entering into recognizances to educate and pis- 
vide for them. One proved too mulish to make asy 
thing of. The other grew up every thing he could hare 
wished. And yet he gave up the idea of marrying her, 
because she one day purchased a handkerchief more gaudy 
than accorded with his philosophical notions. Of course, 
it never came to a declaration. I wish it had, that one 
might have seen with what degree of grace a man could 
divest himself of the grave and commanding characters 
of papa and pedagogue, to assume the supple, insinuating 
deportment of the lover. 

There are a set of men, whose success In wooing — and 
it is unfailing — I cannot comprehend. Grave, ema- 
ciated, sallow divines, who never look the person in thi 
face whom they address — who never speak above their 
breath-— who sit on the uttermost edge of their chairs, a full 
yard distant from the dinner-table. I have never known 
one of these scarecrows fail in getting a good and a rich 
wife. How it is, Heaven knows ! Can it be that the 
ladies ask them ? 

One thing is certain, that I myself have never been 
able to " pop the question." Like the inspired writer, 
among the things beyond the reach of my intellect, is 
" the way of a man with a maid.** By what witchery 
he should ever be able to induce her, " her free unhoused 
condition** to " bring into circumscription and confine," 
is to me a mystery. Had it been otherwise, I should 
not have been at this time the lonely inmate of a doll 
house-— one who can scarcely claim kindred with any 
human being— -In short. 

Air Old Bachxloju 
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MAGGIE ROUAT. 

A Tragedy. In Three Farts. 

Part III. 

Among some sand-hills on the coait of Bute, and be- 
hind the same fisher town where John Rouat and his 
family once resided, stands a dingy hut, invisible till 
closely approached. It is remote from any other dwell- 
ing, and has an air of utter comfortlessness, being partly 
fallen to decay, without even a footpath to its entrance, 
and girdled in by a low broken fence of ragged whinstone. 
One- half is in ruins, the other consists of a single apart- 
ment, with one small shapeless aperture for a window. 

The interior is as miserable as the outside denotes. 
A narrow passage leads to the door- way of the apartment 
—a heap of ashes in the centre of the earthen floor show 
where a fire has been, the smoke of which, long undis- 
turbed by any outlet, has encrusted the clumsy rafters 
and thatch of the roof with soot and tar. A press and 
sllding-door contained, at the time to which our tale now 
adverts, abed and bedclothes, in wretched condition ; and 
on one side lay, a strong sea-chest, which, with a few 
dishes and one or two other paltry articles, made up the 
furniture. Here, fearless alike in the gloom of winter, 
and in the longest and brightest days, dwelt Maggie Roust, 
not wretched, though amid utter loneliness. 

It was the evening of a summer's day, and everything 
looked calm and sweet. The children sported on the 
village road—- old men sat or stood at their thresholds, 
mending their nets and lines, while one read aloud soma 
well-thumbed newspaper to greedy auditors ; and house- 
wives talked together of all but their own affairs. Mar- 
garet moved past them ; and years and suffering bad 
wrought such a change, that she was unrecognised by 
those who had been her associates. With that extreme 
timidity which the indistinct notion of her sorrows 
abed over a disordered imagination, she shrunk from con- 
tact with any one. In her progress, a low-roofed build- 
ing, having a stone bench near its entrance, and on either 
side a small window, arrested her glance ; she looked in- 
tently on its tiled roof and whitened walls ; a crowd of 
strange thoughts crossed her brain. A young woman 
stood in the door- way, fondling her infant. Poor Mar- 
garet still anxiously gazed, and repeatedly raised her hand 
I to her brow, as if to clear the confusion there. In that 
1 moment, she half-remembered the scenes and happiness 
•f former days, when the habitation now before her was 
hers— the children began idly to collect around her— -she 
burst into tears, and hastened on her way. The urchins 
followed and mocked at her, till night gradually coming 
on, her thoughtless persecutors dropped behind. 

All that night she wandered among the hills,— when 
early day dawned, the miserable hut above noticed ap- 
peared within a short distance of where she stood. It 
was even then untenanted and ruinous. Cautiously ven- 
turing in, she lay down upon the earthen floor, athirst, 
hungry, and worn with fatigue. Nature was wearied, 
and she fell into profound sleep. Chance led a herd-boy 
to the hut, who, finding a human being motionless in 
such a wretched place, and at such an hour, fled to com- 
municate his fears. The place was soon visited by seve- 
ral persons, who, perceiving that she only slept, gently 
awoke her. Many questions were put ; and, notwith- 
standing the incoherency of ber replies, and her altered 
appearance, they discovered in the unhappy being they 
had found, their former afflicted neighbour and compa- 
nion. 

When the circumstance became generally known in 
the Tillage, all hearts were moved with pity— the men 
willingly lent their aid to patch up the miserable hovel, 
(from which no persuasion could induce her to remove,) 
and each family contributed something, till Margaret's 
> dwelling wm9 rendered at least habitable* Kindness 



by degrees gained her confidence ; she soon not only re- 
ceived her visitors without fear or dislike, but became 
familiar with all in the village, to which she regularly 
repaired for such provisions as she required. Nor was 
she altogether an encumbrance; for the herd-boy by whom 
she was discovered, being soon after put to other employ* 
ment, Margaret creditably supplied bis place. 

Margaret, or as she was now called, " Maggie Rouat," 
lived in this state of solitude many years. Through all 
seasons she was the same cheerful and simple creature ; as 
far as devotion could be exercised by an understanding so 
frail, she was strictly observant of its duties. Her sin* 
gular mode of life attracted the notice of strangers resort- 
ing to the village as a watering-place, and from them she 
usually received some small pecuniary gift, which, with 
anxious care, she put together in the old sea-chest. Ere 
long, she enjoyed a plurality of offices, being on the sud- 
den demise of the former official, appointed to ring the- 
sarish-kirk bell on Sundays ; and this yielded her another 
source of revenue. 

Maggie hoarded up her wealth with the most scrupu- 
lous exactness, from some iudistinct notion, perhaps, of 
providing against a day when she could no longer watch 
upon the bills, or attend to her duty at the kirk-door ; 
or, probably, from a half-consciousness of that curious 
pride, under the influence of which, many of the Scot- 
tish poor will forego the comforts, the very necessaries of 
life, in order to save a sum sufficient for a " dacent* 
burial. But the plunderer spared not even the scanty 
store of one so helpless; — poor Maggie, on her return 
from the kirk one day, found the bottom forced from her 
box, and her whole riches gone. She wept childlike for 
ber loss, and did not long survive it. 

It was her custom to descend to the village on the 
evenings of stated days twice in the week. Shortly after 
the occurrence just mentioned, both these days passed 
without her appearing. Her absence for so long a period 
was quite unprecedented, and on the evening of the next 
day, two persons sauntered up to her dwelling to ascer- 
tain its cause. No smoke issued from the roof, and the 
door was half open ; within, all was still, and apparently 
deserted. Near the bed-press stood a wooden tripod sup- 
porting one stale crust of bread, and on the ground lay 
the fragments of a jug, broken, perhaps, in the last effort 
to appease a burning thirst. They approached the rude 
pallet — there lay the poor solitary, stretched out and dis- 
torted, but now free from suffering and sorrow. 
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TO H. O. BILL, ESQ. OK READIHO HIS " SUMMtR ANO 

WINTER HOURS.'* 

By the Rev. Hamilton Buchanan, 

Not always in the poet's page we find 
A faithful picture of the poet's heart : 
Sometimes he acts but the observer's part, 

And draws not from himself, but from mankind. 

Not so with thee — Delighted, here I trace 
The flash of wit — the starts of fancy wild, 

With which, of yore, in sportive playfulness, 
Summer and Winter hours thou hast beguiled. 

Still more delighted, trace in every page 

The generous feelings of my early friend- 
Where stainless honour and reflection sage, 
With genius' dazzling light harmonious blend. 

Oft as I turn these faithful pages o'er,* 

I lave the* VatUnt sWW, •** *N»> stofcr* *»* -srsjwX 
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THRBE DAT8 AT CLOVENFORD. 



THE FISHING. 



It is no joke to be obliged, under any circumstances, 
to rise at six o'clock. Some people would make you 
believe that it is easy, and a habitual practice of theirs ; 
but we know better. Tbey think because no rational 
being is awake at that hour, and able to contradict them, 
they may indulge in what bounces they please. It is all 
rery well to speak of the beauties of morning ; but if it 
be our nature to be asleep at that time, it is not pleasure, 
but pain, that U best fitted to shake us out of our slumbers. 
A good rumbling earthquake would be more efficacious 
than all the matin larks in the world, or even the fresh 
breeze of morning blowing in at your open window. 
M Bleated be the man who invented sleep ; it wraps one 
all round like a blanket." Sleep ! give me sleep ! Let it 

" Over my sense gently, oh ! gently slide, 
And kiss me into slumber like a bride." 



Slumber was, however, oot of the question when 
Alfred, finding all other means inefficacious, tumbled the 
whole contents of the water-ewer upon us. It did not 
mingle frightfully with our dreams, and make us start up 
la tile agony of drowning, shipwreck, tumbling over the 
falls of Niagara. We were not quite asleep, but lying 
moat amiably and perversely determined not to awake. 
We were on the confines of the dreaming land, its tepid 
galea played woolngly round our forehead, the leaves of 
its woods rustled in our ears, but we were not in it. We 
heard the threatened shower-bath, we believed most 
potently that it would come ; for, dozing as we were, we 
knew Alfred to be a man of his word, and we heard a 
clattering among the china on the wash-hand-stand. Our 
emotion was therefore wrath, not terror. We started 
np to kick the intruder out of the room, but he had 
already effected his escape. 

We looked at the bed, but our pillow, soaked in water, 
had lost half of its attractions. We made a merit of ne- 
cessity, and began to dress — although in no very placid 
humour. It was not merely that we had been so rudely 
startled out of the most delicious state incident to human- 
ity; he "who hath been long in city pent," feels, on 
the morning after a first day's long walk, a certain un- 
comfsrtable stiffness in his joints, and feverish play of bis 
blood. Our ill-humour, however, gradually dispersed 
under the soothing influence of the labours of the toilet, 
and we joined our friends at breakfast with an unruffled 
brow. Our new-born equanimity was, however, put to 
a sore test, for we were received in the parlour with a 
most uproarious peal of laughter. We felt our choler 
mounting up our throat, but, like Lady Townly, we gave 
a great gulp, and swallowed it. 

The repast was no sooner ended, than a council of war 
was held before the door of the inn, to determine the 
operations of the day. Elbow-room is as indispensable 
to a fisher as a cobbler. It is not that the best angler 
doss not leave enough of trouts in the most sedulously 
fis he d stream for his successor, but, somehow or other, 



one never feels comfortable at seeing another take his 
" pick and wale" before one. And then, as to each fish- 
ing the alternate streams first, this Is just offering a man 
a bonus to pass over every break, in order to have the 
first whip at the one beyond. It is deferring our amuse- 
ment till the Greek Calends. We therefore most ami- 
cably partitioned the Tweed for five miles above, and as 
many below, Cloven ford, into three equal divisions, and 
each appropriated one, much in the manner that the first 
settlers in America shared the lands of the Indians among 
them. There is an exquisite mockery of justice in men's 
calling the principles of equity to their aid, while dividing 
what not one of them has any right to. Our usurpation, 
however, had the merit of being less violent and less last- 
ing than that of our prototypes. 

The lowest division fell to our lot, because, not being 
very confident of success, we were not very confident of 
our perseverance, and wished to have an agreeable walk 
before us, should we soon grow tired of fishing. Abbots- 
ford and Melrose were thus within our reach. This 
season is perhaps the best fitted for conveying an impres- 
sion of the peculiar charms of the scenery of the upper 
Tweed. Its abrupt, but not craggy hills, stretch in 
beautiful undulations up and down the river, receding at 
intervals, so as to leave space for green holms, and groves 
of venerable trees. The surface of the braes is dingy 
from the long dry grass, to which the mosses some- 
times lend a richer die, the tone warming at times in 
long stripes of a deep brown from the stalks of the 
heather, or cooling down to the grey of the schistus, 
where it rises above the soil. The clouds, though broken 
at present, hang low : of a sober grey in the distance ; 
clinging In the foreground like scattered fleeces of mist 
to the brows of the hills. The sun breaks through at 
intervals, varying the rippling surface of the stream with 
alternate spots of yellow and brown topaz. An uncer- 
tain breeze is coquetting with such leaves and blossoms 
as are already out. The air is mild. The liquid note 
of the cuckoo fills the valley — a universal and pervading 
sound, that seems to be everywhere, and to come from 
nowhere. 

We have read, or heard repeated, or dreamed of a legend, 
not altogether alien to this scene, and as it may amuse the 
reader, we*will tell it to him while we are arranging our 
fishtag-taejyle. It is 



A FAIST TALK. 



A jjjmkwae before the rising of the Presbyterians, 
whicA teaalnated In the rout at Pentland, a young gen- 
tiemsataf the'name of Elliot, had been called by business 
to ^jomjburgh. On his way homeward, he resolved to 
pay.a visit to an old friend of the name of Scott, whose 
residence was either upon the banks of the Tweed or 
some of its larger tributaries, for on this point the tradi- 
tion Is not very distinct. Elliot stopped at a small house 
of entertainment not far from Scott's mansion, in order 
to fire his parting directions to a servant he was dis- 
patching home with some commis&tara. 

The signs of the tone* \»*l «* «fc»vfc«* ^"^^^ 
notke of our Veto. TYi*^^^^^^^ V6 * ,,8W, * m 
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and their looks expressed any thing but satisfaction. In 
Edinburgh there were musterings and inspection* of 
troops, and expresses to and from London were hourly 
departing and arriving. As Elliot travelled along, he 
had more than once encountered small parties of military 
reconnoitring the country, or hastening to some post 
which had been assigned them. Fewer labourers were 
to be seen in the fields thau was usual at the season. 
The cottars lounged before their doors, and gazed after 
the passing warriors with an air of sullen apathy. There 
was no Tiolence or disturbance on the part of the people 
—there had as yet been no arrestments — but it was evi- 
dent to the most careless that hostile suspicion was 
rapidly taking the place of that inactive dislike which 
had previously existed between the governors and the 
governed* 

It was natural that in such a state of the national 
temper, affairs of state should form the chief subject of 
gossip around the fireside of a country inn. Elliot was 
not surprised, while sitting at the long deal table, giving 
directions to his servant, to hear the name of his friend 
frequent In the mouths of the peasantry. It was a mat- 
ter-of-course that at such a period the motions and incli- 
nations of a wealthy and active landholder of old family 
should be Jealously watched. But it struck him that 
Scott's name was always uttered in a low hesitating tone, 
as if the speakers were labouring under a high degree of 
awe. He continued, therefore, some time after he had 
dismissed his attendant, sitting as if lost in thought, but 
anxiously listening to the desultory conversation drop- 
ping around him, like the few shots of a distant skirmish. 
The allusions of the peasants were chiefly directed to his 
friend's wife. She was beautiful and kind, but there 
was an unearthly light in her dark eye. Then there was 
a dark allusion to a marriage on the hill-side— far from 
human habitation — to the terror of the clergyman who 
officiated, at meeting so lovely a creature in so lonely a 
place. The Episcopalian predilections of the family of 
Scott were not passed unnoticed. And it seemed uni- 
versally admitted, that the house had been given over to 
the glamour and fascination of some unearthly being. 
The power of a leader so connected, in the impending 
strife, was the subject of dark forebodings. 

Rather amused to find his old crony become a person 
of such consequence, Elliot discharged his reckoning, 
mounted his steed, and on reaching Scott's residence, was 
warmly and cheerfully welcomed. He was immediately 
Introduced to the lady, whom he regarded with a degree 
of attention which he would have been ashamed to con- 
fess to himself was in some degree owing to the conver- 
sation he had lately overheard. She was a figure of a 
fairy size, delicately proportioned, with not one feature 
or point of her form to which any objection could be 
urged. Her rich brown hair clustered down her neck, 
and lay in massive curls upon her bosom. Her com- 
plexion was delicate in the extreme, and the rich blood 
mantled in her face at every word. Her eyes were a 
rich brownish hazel, and emitted an almost preternatural 
light, but there was nothing ungentle in their expression. 
The honey-moon had not elapsed, and she stood before 

the admiring traveller in all the beauty of a bride the 

most beautiful state of woman's existence— when, to the 
unfolding delicate beauty of girlhood, is superadded the 
flush of a fuller consciousness of existence, the warmth 
of affection which dare now utter itself unchecked, the 
first half-serious, half-playful assumption of matronly 
dignity. After a brief interchange of compliment with 
her guest, she left the apartment, either because "the 
house affairs called her thence," or because she wished to 
leave the friends to the indulgence of an unrestrained 
confidential conversation. 

" A perfect fairy queen," said Elliot, as the door closed 
behind her. •• So you have already heard that silly story T f 
answered his host. " Well ! I have no right to complain, 
for I hare only myself to thank for it." Elliot requested 



that he would explain his meaning, and he in compljanw 
narrated " his whole course of wooing." 

" I was detained abroad, at yon wall know, far awn 
years after his majesty's restoration, partly on accounts! 
the dilapidated state of my fortunes, and portly becaost 
I wished to prosecute the career of anna I bad ceav 
menced. It is now about nine months since I returned 
to my native country. It was a gloomy day as I ap- 
proached home. Ton remember the footpath wairs 
strikes, across the hill behind the house, from the bed tf 
the stream which mingles, about a mile below us, with 
that on whose banks we now are. Where it separata 
from the public road, I gave my horse to the servaat, 
intending to pursue the by-path alone, resolved that at 
one should watch my emotions when I again beheld tat 
home of my fathers. I was looking after Use lad, whet 
I heard the tread of horses close behind me. On tars- 
ing, I saw a tall, elderly gentleman, of commanding a ss ert . 
and by his side a young lady upon a slender milk-wate 
palfrey. I need not describe her, you have seen her t*» 
day. I was struck with the delicacy of her features, fle 
sweet smile upon her lips, and the living fire that sparks* 
from her eyes. I gazed after her until a turning of At 
road concealed her from my view. 

" It was in vain that I enquired among my relstfasi 
and acquaintances. No person was known in the neijs- 
bourhood such as I described her. The impression am 
left upon me, vivid though it was at the moment, sat 
died away, when one day, as I was walking near the tan 
of the road where I had lost her, she again rode past m 
with the same companion. The sweet smile, the glass 
of the eye, were heightened this time by a blush of recsf- 
nitlon. The pair were soon lost to me round the dbf* 
of the road. I hurried on, but they bad diaappearei 
The straggling trees which obscured the view, ceased H 
a bridge which stood a couple of gunshots before aw. 
Before I could reach it, I caught a glimpse of the ceav 
panlons. They were at the edge of the stream, a Una 
way above the bridge — their horses were drinking. I 
pressed onward, but before I cleared the intervening trsn 
and reached the bridge, they had disappeared. Then 
was a small break in the water immediately beneath tat 
place where they had stood. For a moment, I though 
that I must have mistaken its whiteness for the whin 
palfrey, but the glance I had got of them was too cksr 
to have been an illusion. Yet no road led in that dine* 
tlon. I examined the banks on both sides of the rim, 
but that on which I saw them was too hard to receive a 
hoof-print, and the opposite bank was loose shingle, wales 
refused to retain it when made. The exceeding beauty 
of the maiden, the mysterious nature of her disappearance, 
the irritable humour into which I had worked myself by 
conjectures and an unavailing search, riveted her Im- 
pression upon my memory. I traversed the country, 
telling my story, and making incessant enquiry. In vsis ! 
No one knew of such a person. The peasants began ts 
look strangely on me, and whisper In each others ears* 
I hsd been deluded by some Nixy. And God knew* 
what old prophecies regarding my family were remeav 
bered, or manufactured for the occasion. 

" Five months passed away in vain pursuit. My per- 
tinacity was beginning to relax, when one evening, re- 
turning from a visit to our friend Whltelee, I heard s 
clashing of swords on the road before me. Two fellows 
ran off as I rode hastily up, leaving a gentleman, was 
had vigorously defended himself against their Joint sssssh. 
* Are you hurt, sir?* was my first enquiry. — « I fear I 
am,' replied the stranger, whom I immediately recog- 
nised as the companion of the mysterious beauty. ' Can 
I assist you ?'— He looked earnestly at me, and with an 
expression of hesitation on his countenance* * Henry 
Scott, you are a man of honour.* — He paused, but Im- 
mediately resumed. ' I have no choice, and I dare 
trust a soldier. Lend me your arm, sir. My dwelling 
It not far from here.' I accompanied him. he leaning 
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heavily upon me, for the exertion of the combat had 
shaken his frame, and the loss of blood weakened him. 
We followed the direction he indicated for nearly half an 
hour round the tracklen base of a hill, until we came in 
sight of one of those old grey towers which stud our 
ratines. * There,' said my companion, pointing to the 
ruin. I recognised it immediately. It stood not far 
distant from the place where he and his fair fellow-tra- 
veller had disappeared, and had often been examined by 
me, but always in fain. 

" Turning an angle of the building we approached a 
heap of debris, which in one part encumbered its base. 
Putting aside some tangled briers which clustered around, 
he showed me a narrow entry between the ruins and the 
wall. Fasting up this, he stopped before a door, and 
gave three gentle knocks ; it opened, and we were admit- 
ted Into a rude narrow rault. It was tenanted, as I had 
anticipated, by his fair companion. As soon as her 
alarm at seeing her father return exhausted, bleeding, 
and in company with a stranger, was stilled, and the old 
man's wound dressed, he turned to explain to me the 
elroumstanoes In which I found him. His story was 
brief. He was of good family ; had killed a cadet of a 
noble house, and was obliged to screen", himself from its 
r es en tment by darning in ruins and holes of the earth. 
In all his wanderings his gentle daughter had never 
quitted his side. 

" I need not weary you with the further details of our 
growing acquaintance. It is the common story of a 
young man and woman thrown frequently Into each 
other's company in a lonely place. But oh ! tame though 
It may appear to others, the mere memory of the three 
months oT my life which followed is ecstasy. I saw her 
daily— In that unfrequented spot there was small danger 
of Intrusion, and she dared range the hill-side freely. We 
walked, and sat, and talked together in the birchen wood 
beneath the tower, and we felt our lore unfold itself as 
their leaves spread out to the advancing summer. There 
was no check in the tranquil progress of our affections-- 
no Jealousies, for there were none to be jealous of. Un- 
marked It overpowered us both. It swelled upon us like 
the tide of a breathless summer day, purely and noise- 
lessly. 

M A few weeks ago her father took me aside, and prefa- 
cing that he had marked with pleasure our growing at- 
tachment, asked me if I had sufficient confidence in my 
own constancy to pledge myself to be for life an affectionate 
and watchful guardian of his child ? He went on to say, 
that means of escaping from the country had been provi- 
ded, and offers of promotion in the Spanish service made 
to him. Your own heart will suggest my answer ; and 
I left him, charged to return after nightfall with a cler- 
gyman. Our good curate is too much attached to the 
family to refuse me any thing. To him I revealed my 
story. At midnight he united me to Ellen, and scarcely 
was the ceremony over when Sir James tore himself 
away, leaving his weeping child almost insensible in my 
arms. 

" Two gentlemen, who accompanied Sir James to the 
coast, were witnesses of the marriage. It was therefore 
unnecessary to let any of the household into the secret 
You may guess their astonishment, therefore, when, 
having seen the curate and me ride up the solitary glen 
alone under cloud of night, they saw us return in the 
course of a few hours with a lady who was introduced to 
them as their mistress. Great has been their questioning, 
and great has been the delight of our Jolly priest to mystify 
them with dark hints of ruined towers, hill-sides opening, 
and such like. The story of the Nixy has been revived 
too, and Ellen is looked on by many with a superstitious 
awe. I rather enjoyed the joke at first, but begin to fear, 
from the deep root the folly seems to have taken, it may 
one day bear evil fruits for my delicate girl.'* 

His augury of evil was well founded, but the blight 
foil upon his own heart Am kk» m he heard of the 



rising in the west, he joined the royal forces at the head 
of his tenantry. During his absence, and while the 
storm of civil war was raging over the land, his cherished 
one was seised with the pangs of premature labour. She 
lay in the same grave with her child, before her husband 
could reach his home* The remembrance of what she 
had undergone, her loneliness amid the tempests of win- 
ter, her isolation from all friends, had so shaken her 
frame, that the first attack of illness snapped the thread 
of life. Her sufferings were comparatively short. But 
the widower ! He sought to efface the remembrance of 
his loss in active service. Wherever the spirit of insub- 
ordination showed, he prayed for employment. , The 
Presbyterians learned at last to consider him as the em- 
bodied personification of persecution. The story of his 
mysterious marriage got wind. He was regarded as one 
allied to, and acting under, the influence of unholy powers. 
He knew it, and, in the bitterness of his heart, he re- 
joiced to be marked out by their fear and terror, as one 
who had nothing in common with them* His own 
misery, and this outcast feeling, made him aspire to be 
ranked In their minds as a destroying spirit. The young, 
gallant, and kind-hearted soldier became the most relent- 
less persecutor of the followers of the covenant. Even 
yet does his memory, and that of his fairy bride, live In 
the peasant's memory like a thunderstorm, gloomy and 
desolating, yet not without lambent flashes of more than 
earthly beauty. 



And now let us turn from these sad thoughts, and 
address ourselves to the living stream. The class of fishers 
to which we have the honour to belong, are not utterly 
inefficient. We do not possess the hand and eye of him 
who strikes the trout inevitably even on those days when 
he merely leaps to tantalize us. But when the M gene- 
rous rage" of hunger is upon the fish, and they rise with 
serious intentions upon the fly, we do not always succeed 
in missing them. Still our delight Is not the tranquil 
confidence of the real angler. We miss frequently, and 
then an interval succeeds, during which, not one rascal 
will look at our flies, and a shuddering prospect of return- 
ing with an empty creel creeps over us. We grow angry 
and fretful, and as we look earnestly at our fly, the visible 
rushing of the stream makes us giddy, and we grow eon- 
fused and helpless. Still we persevere In thrashing the 
water, for who knows but a trout may be lured up at 
next cast. But a truce to these forebodings, for I have 
hooked one. He sucked down the fly instead of rising, 
which is a good augury. There he comes nearer the 
top, curving himself like a horseshoe, a huge yellow-boy. 
Give him line, and away he goes, making the handle of the 
reel spin round till it looks like a flat surface. Now pirn 
him up; he is getting weaker; make for the bank. 
Where is there a good landing-place ? These perpendi- 
cular turf banks are a very plague. D— n him ! hels 
off. 

Notwithstanding this disappointment— this jilting, aa 
it were, of our first love— we persevered. We certainly 
had sad misgivings that no such trout would fall to our 
lot again that day ; and yet the occurrence looked as if 
we were beginning to learn the art. In about half an 
hour, we had managed to bag— no, to basket a couple of 
dozen, large and small ; and having thus secured a auf- 
ficient stock, not to redeem our character as an angler— 
that is past praying for — bat to entitle us, on turning the 
contents into a plate, to say, with an air of nonc h a l a n ce, 
" it Is strange! there was reaUy no possibility of catching 
a trout to-day," we buckled up our apparatus, and set off 
on a pilgrimage to Abbotsford and Melrose. 

The banks of the river, after you pass Yalr Bridge, 
have a much less romantic appearance. And Abbotsford, 
before Sir Walter laid out his plantations* masft. Vast* 
been a singularly baxeAoriktai vsr\ «fc %> ^aiesu *W^*w«s* 
reminded me "very mudi ot n\a «wn> iagynxen«**» Jy ^* 
n«yy and lutoaaA^utf. ?m*sMHfc! ^V^S^^T*- 
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in the neat triraness of every thing around its huge and 

• (taut soil pen) fantastic bulk, there breathes a quiet spirit 

• of happy superintending vigilance. We asked at a woman 
who was near, whether she had heard any accounts that 
day of the state of her Sir Walter's health, and there was 

' an air of blHheness about her as she replied — " Oh, sir ! 

• he's a hantle better." 

There is something curious in the growth of Sir Wal- 
ter's reputation. For universality of fame, he is second 
to no man in Europe. Yet, until within these few years, 
this fame, which rests almost exclusively upon his novels, 
was bestowed from an instinctive consciousness that no 
man but himself could be their author. Not one of the 

• many who loved and revered him, could have given any 
better ground for his belief, than hints and surmises. 

• And yet, who in his senses ever doubted the paternity of 
. these glorious works ? We would give something to be 
- able to read the riddle of Sir Walter's feelings in pre- 

• serving this public incognito. He kept his countenance 
well, but he was once nearly driven off his guard. 
Mr Scott, as he was then designated, and Mr (now 
Baron) Hume, the distinguished Professor of Scotch 

• Law, were coaching it, one day, to the Parliament House, 
in company with another gentleman. All at once Mr 
Hume, assuming a face of the utmost gravity, addressed 

. his companions :— " There is something, gentlemen, that 
.has long weighed upon my mind* I do not think that 
I have acted quite correctly in concealing from such old 
and intimate friends a matter of considerable interest to 
myself. I am the Author of the Wavesley Novels." 
Mr Scott sat for a moment like a man about to swear or 
laugh, but checked himself with a kind of convulsive 
gasp, and looked in silence out of the coach window. 

By the time we had satisfied ourselves with a long 
.earnest gaze at Abbotsford, the idea of proceeding to 
Melrose was out of the question. The rain, which had 
for some time back fallen at brief intervals, in smart 
showers, seemed now to have set in for a night of it. 
And, as Sir Walter recommends the very reverse of a 
rainy day for the inspection of the ruins, we resolved not 
to disobey htm in his own immediate neighbourhood. 
There might be another reason co-operating — the con- 
sciousness that the trip would, under existing circum- 
stances, afford little pleasure. But that was a trifle 
. when compared with the other consideration. We struck 
across the hill to Galashiels, and walked pensively along 
the highway to Clovenford. 

Our companions were not returned. We anticipated 
aa much. It wanted three full hours nf the late dinner- 
time we had fixed upon, and we knew that such invete- 
rate anglers would not flinch until the last moment. So 
having arrayed ourselves in mine host's Sunday coat, and 
decked our nether extremity with inexpressibles, con- 
cerning the proprietor or proprietrix of which we insti- 
tuted no enquiry, cordially detesting all prying into fa- 
mily secrets, we seated ourselves cosily beside a rousing 
fire, and proceeded to inspect the letters and parcels which 
had been left for us by the Edinburgh mail. 

We learned from our private letter, as the newspapers 
would say, that there had been a mighty riot in our good 
town, and plenty of broken heads and windows. And, 
as we perused our correspondent's glowing accounts of 
constabulary valour, the feats of our youth came hack to 
us, and we remembered the days of 



THE HEAL MOB. 



Daring the winter of the year 18—, there was a great 
scarcity of grain in the western districts of Scotland. 
The expediency of the corn laws was then hotly discuss- 
ed, but the keen hunger of wives and children went fur- 
ther to embitter the spirits of the lower orders. The 
abstract question was grasped at as a vent for ill-humour, 
at despairingly, as a last chance for preservation. As 
m$om1, exaggerated reports were caught up and circulated 
hftbe hungry operative*, of inmenne prices demand*! 
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by grain-merchants and farmers, and of great stores of 
grain garnered up for exportation. As a natural conse- 
quence of all these circumstances, serious disturbances 
took place in more than one burgh, 

The town of , in which I then resided, hai 

hitherto been spared, but a riot was, in the temper of the 
poor, daily to be expected. Numbers of special consta- 
bles were sworn in. The commander of the military 
party then in the barracks was warned to hold himself 
in readiness. Such members of the county yeomanry 
corps as resided in or near the town, were requested to 
lend their aid, if need should be. 

I was sitting comfortably by my fireside, one dark cold 
evening, conversing with a friend over a tumbler of 
toddy, when we were both summoned to officiate in oar 
capacity of constables. The poor fellows who fell st 
Waterloo sprang from their hard curtainleas bed with less 
reluctance. We lingered rather longer than decency 
allowed of, buttoning our greatcoats, and adjusting our 
comforters. At last, casting a piteous look at the fire, 
which was just beginning to burn gloriously up, we 
pressed our hats deeper over our eyes, grasped our batons, 
and sallied forth. 

The mischief had begun in the mills at the town-head, 
and as the parties employed in the mob went to work 
with less reluctance than we had done, the premises wrre 
fairly gutted, and the plunderers, or, more properly 
speaking, devastators, on their way to another scene of 
action, before a sufficient posse of our body could be mus- 
tered. We encountered the horde coming down the mais 
street. The advanced guard consisted of an immense 
swarm of little ragged boys, running scatteredly wit* 
stones in their hands and bonnets. These were flanked 
and followed by a number of dirty draggle-tailed drabs, 
most of them with children in their arms. Upon them 
followed a dense mass of men of all ages, many of them 
in the garb of sailors, for the tars had learned that the 
soldiery were likely to be employed against the people, 
and there is a standing feud between the salt-waters and 
the lobsters. There was also a vague and ill-regulated 
sympathy for the suffering they saw around them, work- 
ing at bottom. All this array we half taw, half conjec- 
tured, by the dim light of the dirty street lamps. The 
body was silent but for the incessant pattering of their 
feet as they moved along. 

The word was given to clear the street, and we ad- 
vanced with right ill-will upon them. The first ranks 
gave hack, but there arose immediately a universal and 
deafening hooting, groaning, yelling, and whistling. The 
shrill and angry voices of women were heard above all, 
mingled with the wailing of their terrified babes. " We 
maun hae meat ;" " Fell the gentle boutchers ;" " Tread 
their livers and barns out ;" " Blast your eyes ! give it 
'em roundly ;" "Belay, there ! spank him with your pole ;" 
resounded on every side, in the screaming tones of women, 
and the deep voices of sailors, garnished and enforced with 
oaths too dreadful to mention. Nor was this all: s 
shower of stones came whizzing past our ears from the 
boy-tirailleurs mentioned above, levelling some of our 
companions, jingling among the windows, and extinguish- 
ing the lamps. Some of the boldest of the men next at- 
tempted to wrest the batons from the constables who 
stood near them. In this they were assisted by the wo- 
men, who crushed Into our ranks, and prevented us giving 
our cudgels free play. The stones continued to fly in all 
directions, hitting the rioters as often as the preservers of 
the peace. The parties tugged and pulled at each other 
most stubbornly, while the screams of pain and anger, 
the yell of triumph, and hoarse execrations, waxed mo- 
mentarily louder and more terrific 

At last the constables were driven back, with the loss 
of all their batons and most of their best men. The mob 
rushed onward with a triumphant hurra, and turned 
down a aide street leading to a granary, in which they 
he\\*Yt& a ftt*t ^usjaUty of grain was stored up. The 
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proprietor's house stood beside it. A volley of stones 
was discharged against the latter, which shattered every 
window in the house, and the missiles were followed by 
a thunder growl of maledictions, which made the hair of 
the innocent inmates rouse on their heads, and their 
hearts die within them. The crowd stood irresolute for 
a moment. A tall athletic sailor advanced to the door 
of the granary. • " Have you never a marlinspike to 
bouse open the hatchway here ?" A crow-bar was handed 
to him. " A glim ! a glim !" cried voices from different 
parts of the crowd. It was now for the first time dis- 
covered that some of the party had provided themselves 
with torches, for after a few moments* fumbling a light 
was struck, and immediately the pitch brands cast a lurid 
light over the scene. The state of the corn-merchant's 
family must now have been dreadful. ■ The multitude 
stood hushed as death, or as the coming thunder-storm. 
All this time the sailor of whom we spoke had been 
prising away with his bar at the granary door. 

At this moment a heavy-measured tread was heard 
indistinctly in the distance. It drew nearer, and became 
more distinct. Some respectable burghers, who had ga- 
thered and stood aloof gazing on the scene, now edged 
closer to the crowd, and addressed the nearest women 
in a low voice : " Yen's the sodgers." The hint was 
taken, for one by one, the women gathered their infants 
closer in their arms, and dropped off. First one and then 
another pale-faced consumptive-looking weaver followed 
their example in silence. The trampling sounded now 
close at hand, and its measured note was awful in the 
hush of the dark night. The panic now spread to the 
boys, who flew asunder on all sides, like a parcel of carrion 
flies when disturbed by a passenger, squalling " Yon *s the 
sodgers." So effectual was the dispersion that ensued, 
that when the soldiers defiled into the wider space before 
the granary, no one remained except the door -breaker, 
and one or two of the torch-holders. 

The latter threw down their brands and scampered. 
The lights were snatched up before they were extinguished 
by some of the boldest constables. Of all the rioters only 
one remained — the tall sailor* whom we may term their 
ringleader. The foremost rank of the soldiers were nearly 
up to him, and others were defiling from behind to Intercept 
him should he attempt to reach the side streets. He stood 
still, watchful as a wild beast when surrounded by hunt- 
ers, but with an easy roll of his body, and a good- 
humoured smile upon his face. " Yield, Robert Jones," 
cried the provost, who feared he might meditate a des- 
perate and unavailing resistance. But instead of answer- 
ing, Robert sprung upon a soldier who was forming 
into line at his right side, struck up the man's musket, 
twisted off the bayonet, and making it shine through the 
air in the torchlight light a rocket, tripped up his heels. 
" Not yet, lobster," he exclaimed — as the bayonet of the 
fallen hero's left-hand man glanced innocuously past him 
— and disappeared down a dark lane. 



Indulging in these reminiscences, and occasionally 
dipping into a letter from one or other of our numerous 
and well-beloved correspondents, the time wore insensibly 
away. We were reading some beautiful lines by Brydson, 
which shall see the light ere long, when the door opened, 
and in stepped our two anglers, bending beneath their 
load of trouts, but rigid as two icicles, their faces purple, 
and their fingers of a milk-and-water blue. Such, said 
we iuternally, are the pleasures of your out-and-out 
angler ; but, checking our sarcastical tendency, we merely 
advised them to shift their clothes while we ordered in 
the dinner ; and thus closed the labours of the day, as we 
here close this portion of our Clovenford adventures. 



LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Bogle Corbet ; or, The Emigrants. By John Gait, Esq. ' 
In three vols. London. . Colburn and Bentley. 1831. • 

Would that Gait had never published his history of 
Lord Byron ! But we will think of it no more. 

We said on a former occasion that Gait had stumbled 
upon the first conception of his novels by a lucky acci- 
dent. We have been taken to task for this expression ; 
but we abide by it. It was not our intention to speak 
lightly — nor did we speak lighty — of their merits ; but we 
were, and are of opinion, that it was accident that first 
led Gait to attempt that style of composition, and more- - 
over, that to this day he does not feel how materially and 
exclusively his fame rests upon these productions. Take 
him beyond the enchanted circle of the imaginative world, ■. 
which he has been the first to call into existence, and • 
although no one will deny that he is a shrewd man, and 
of a vigorous intellect, yet none, we suspect, will rank 
him high as an author. He is but an indifferent poet, 
and a worse critic. His sentiment has that excess which 
betrays weakness. There is a pedantic stiffness and con- 
straint in his language from which he cannot free him- 
self — he moves as if in fetters. 

But take his novels— from the Ayrshire Legatees down 
to Bogle Corbet — you find the most unequivocal traces 
of original and nervous genius. His range is narrow- 
it is almost exclusively confined to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the west of Scotland, and to the present century. 
His characters are parish ministers, weavers, and master- 
manufacturers, bonnet-lairds, provosts of small burghs, 
and maiden ladies living upon small annuities. He nar- • 
rates the histories of these individuals with quiet sly 
humour. Like the Dutch painters, he represents the 
whole by painfully and minutely finishing each detail; 
and, like the same meritorious class of artists, he not un- 
frequently emits flashes of . intensest energy. His lan- 
guage is akin to his subjects ; it is a strange mixture of 
burlesque and impressive earnestness. It is quaint, some- t 
times ludicrous, always powerful. 

It is amazing what Gait has contrived to elicit out of 
the seemingly barren field which he has selected for the 
scene of his own especial labours. By close and anxious 
scrutiny, he has enabled himself to trace the currents of 
human passion, where they run, like the waters of Styria, 
in subterraneous channels, beneath a barren and stony 
surface. He shows us the desolating workings of ambi- 
tion, self-will, and malignity — not in the deeds of arms, 
and dark excesses of feudal chiefs, or warlike monarch*, 
but in the even, pertinacious, onward course of the law- 
conforming, money-making merchant. We scarcely 
know a display of more overpowering strength than he 
has evinced in his Entail. The unrelenting eagerness 
with which the Laird of Grippie presses onward to the 
gratification of his pride and avarice, is portrayed with 
the utmost energy. That part of the tale in which the 
old man is described as bending his steps, day after day, 
to a little eminence whence he could command a view of 
his broad lands, although, from the shattering of all hit 
domestic ties, he found himself alone and disappointed, 
despite of his gratified ambition, and took no longer any 
pleasure in the sight, is an awful picture. No less in- 
tense is the mania of revenge expressed in the character 
of Ringan Gilhaise. 

But Gait's chief mastery lies, after all, in his perspi 
cacity to discern those transient and evanescent feelings 01 
attraction and repulsion which bind and dissever men— . 
the fantastic suspicions and jealousies which bring, as old 
Middleton calls it, " a scurf over life. " In painting men's 
mutual misapprehensions of each other— in showiw^Ww •» 
each puts his own canatracfttan w^ws »&. * a * B * % JJS^ 
differing Inference* fromttfe vjhaa tweAV^^^s^ow^JJJr 

It U impossftle for cm* ^* *»* *** ^^t^SLSswiiS 
conceWe Via into y*rAw&\w* * Vta* * «»*■* 
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in his own esteem, the wisest, mutually looking down 
with a graceful and condescending patronage and forbear- 
ance upon each other. 

Nor dare we pass oyer in silence, In this our recapitu- 
lation of Gait's good qualities, his beautiful and touching 
pletures of mild, enduring simplicity of heart, as we find 
It in the Rev. Mlcah Balwhidder ; and still more, if it 
ha possible, in the Lassie Eglesham of the Tolumes now 
before us. 

Bogle Corbet, Mr Gait's last publication, is the history 
of an individual of a refined, contemplative, and rather 
hypochondriacal turn of mind, who has been forced by 
Ids guardians into the mercantile profession. His heart 
is not wholly in his business, but neither is he much 
averse to it. He is a good, easy man, who, in quiet 
times, or in a safe and narrow range of business, or with 
a more active and far-seeing partner, might have dis- 
charged irreproachably the routine duties of his profession, 
and Indulged himself in the cultivation of his elegant 
taste. But he is thrown into a hazardous line of busi- 
ness, in a day of over-speculation, and linked to a fooL 
As might be anticipated, he fails— recovers himself, and 
again commences business with fair promises, which sink 
away from beneath him, leaving him, at an advanced 
period of his life, to seek a settlement and provision for 
his family in the back woods of Canada. The portion of 
the narrative, at which we have thus slightly glanced, 
occupies the first and second volumes ; the third is dedi- 
cated to the adventures of our hero and his fellow-settlers 
ia Canada. 

The great beauty of this work consists in the minute, 
elegant, and faithful touches, by means of which the 
author succeeds in embodying all the little occurrences 
which, however trifling in themselves, formed, when 
united, the mighty stream which bore down his hero. 
They are all justly conceived, and made to arise in the 
most beautiful manner out of each other. The story is 
evolved simply and naturally. There are interspersed 
frequent touches of alternating pathos and humour, which 
serve to allure us onward. Many of the characters are 
felicitous and original conceptions. We may instance 
Brio Pullicate— the Radical Grub transmuted into a 
Bailie Butterfly — the keen, sagacious, honest piece of 
selfishness t he virtuous Iago, as Gait happily terms 
him. 

We hate only left ourselves room for two quotations. 

THE ICEBERG. 

" That evening we had light airs and dear weather ; bat 
when the first watch was set, the wind came so sharply 
from the north, a fresh breeze, and so intensely cold, that 
the sailors said it must be blowing from an iceberg. Our 
chief comfort in this apprehension was, that our course en- 
abled us to bear away with the wind several points free. 
We saw, however, nothing, although the moon was high ; 
hat at midnight one of the men descried a brightening along 
the northern horizon, which left no doubt of the fact* 

" An Island of ice inflamed the imaginations of the pas* 
sengers, and we all assembled with straining eyes on deck, 
and stood there shivering, without satisfaction, several 
hours ; at last the brightness bepan to assume outline and 
features, and the wind rose as piercingly and rude as De- 
cember, while the enormous mountainous mass was evi- 
dently nearing. By its apparent extent, the Captain con* 
eetured we should pass to the windward of it without diffi- 
culty ; but as it came nearer and nearer, the feeling of dan- 
ger mingled with the dullness of the wind, and we beheld 
with awe and astonishment many streams of beautiful 
water leaping and tumbling from the cliffs and peaks, as it 
drifted in the sunshine towards us. • 

u The wind, as the iceberg approached, slackened, and 
we saw with the telescope, on a point that projected from 
the side, a huge white bear couchant, which the sailors said 
was watching for fish. 
"No sight could be more solemnly impressive than the 
"*£■*(? MdvmteUur gugg. gtUuUit came so near, that we 
J****** "°ajd belmpomdbh to escape. Our dread made 
^Tmoolnmrddbat: Mn Pltiiock, with ewoofte 



younger grandsons, seated herself behind the companion, 
and clasped them under her doak in her arms. 

" The vast peaks, cliffs, and pinnades, were like a gorge- 
ous dty with all its temples and palaces, shuddering, as if 
shaken by an earthquake. The waters dashed from terrace 
to terrace, and every point and spire was glittering and 
gleaming with countless flames kindled by the sunshine. 
But it cannot be described. Terror confounded everyone 
on board. A huge mass whioh projected far aloft, and al- 
most already overhung the ship, was seen to tremble, and 
with a crash louder than thunder, it fell into the sea. The 
whde dreadful continent, for such it seemed, visibly shook. 
The peaks and mountains were shattered with indescribable 
crashing, and, with a sound so mighty that it cannot be 
named, it sundered, as if several islands had separated, and 
we saw through the dreadful chasm a ship under full sail 
beyond, coasting the weather-side. 

" Our danger was increased by the breaking up of that 
iceberg, which only multiplied itself; but the sight of the 
distant sail cheered our despair, and a slight change in the 
wind soon carried us again to a considerable distance ; still 
the different masses floated in view, and all day long we had 
our eyes fixed upon them as thev appeared to recede, fearful 
that another variation of the wind would bring them again 
around us. Afterwards we saw several other icebergs, but 
were not in danger from any again." 

THK SECOND SIGHT. 

" In this frame, moralizing, half unconsdous of our own 
reflections, I observed an aged woman coming towards us. 
She was not so old as the Captain's housekeeper, and con- 
siderably taller, but she leaned upon a staff, and her steps 
were more feeble. 

" * God be with you, Dungowan !' said she ; 'it was not 
me that expected to find you here wdl and hearty ; but I 
could not abide the wearying, and came myself to see.' 

" The Captain turned to me with a smile, and said, * She 
has the reputation of having the second sight ;* and then 
addressing himself, with assumed solemnity, he said to 
her, * And why have you been so wearying ?' 

" * It's no' a question that I can answer, was her serious 
reply, as she stood before us, bending over her staff; * Bat 
a cold hand from Ardenhulish kirkyard has heavily touched 
my heart' 

" < Save us !' replied the Captain ; 'and to whateffecW 

" ' It was not him,' said the Sibyl, looking earnestly at 
me ; ' I saw him there— I saw him wdl—' 

" * Where and when ?' cried I eagerly j but without ne- 
tidng my question, she subjoined, turning towards the 
Captain,— 

" ' And yon were there, in your regimentals ; and the 
boat was at the shore, and Mr M« Groan, the minister. 
Och hone ! and was all yon, do ye think, but a vision ? It 
could be no more, for th£ sadness is not of this world that 
lies so cold in my breast.' 

" ' Tdl us all,' cried Dungowan, sincerely serious, for 
he had become affected by her mystical manner. 

" ' I saw the sun setting, and the hills' black shadow on 
the ploughed land, and the horse at the door, and your 
soldier-man Hector, and one, that to me is nameless, brought 
out the coffin.' 

" I started, and thought of Mr Woodriffe, whom we had 
left so unwell. The Captain was evidently not leas dis- 
turbed, and bidding the old wife call for some refreshment 
at the house, put his arm into mine, and, drawing me aside, 
said, 

" ' This daunts me: I have often heard of her dismal 
faculty, but deemed it a fantasy of her ignorant neigh- 
bours.' 

" Although not an actual believer in the se cond sight 
myself, yet sometimes a kind of hankering to credit the 
doctrine of foresigns has infected me, and made me ready to 
believe in presages of sympathy— but at such a time and in 
such a nlace, with such an avouch of authentidty, could I 
longer doubt ? We hastened to the house, and were gladly 
surprised to find our friend seated on a chair in front of it, 



\ 



his spirits gay, and his lassitude gone ; but our joy was 
only for a moment ; our appearance, for we came nastily 
upon him, brought on a violent cough, and before I could 
assist him, he tumbled from the chair dead in my arms ! 

" But let me fly from the painful details that ensued— 
the boat I had observed with the Captain from the hill 
reached the island that night* and on board of her, passing 

" ~ M'Groan, 
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for Interment. The funeral, wh«i the center returned on 
the aecond day after from Oban, m performed in all cir- 
cumstance* a> it had been described by the old woman ; 
and with a throbbing heart and an awed nplrit, I laid the 
head of Mr Woodriffe In the ArdenhnlUh ehiirohysrd." 



Gidtinet of the AjKtcxt History of Medicine ; }xag a View 

of Ian Hating Artamong the Egyptian, Greths, Bo- 

■a u , ami Arabian*. By D. M. Moir, Surgeon. 

Pott 8to. Pp. 278. Edinburgh. William Black. 

wood. 1831. 

Dfdta— the sweet singer of Blackwood — the grare 
historian of the eventful career of Manele Waugb— give* 
ui In thii work a strong proof of the raried and t int 
lile character of hli talents. Mr Moir'a merits as a 
practical surgeon are well appreciated by the society In 
Which hi* lot has been out, and he shows ne here how 
tar he li above those narrow-minded empiric* who think 
practice inoompatibU with theory. Ha known thai Ba- 
thing tends so to expand and free tha mind from preju- 
dice — to aacnre against the seduction* of novel and 
fashionable quackeries — as a thorough acquaintance with 
the rise and progress of the healing art. whoee minister 
he is. No one is entitled to our confidence aa a medical 
attendant, who does not add to an extenalre experimen- 
tal knowledge, such clear notion* of tha capabilities and 
limits of hi* art as can only be obtained from a care- 
ful study of its history from the first rude chirnrgery 
of the sarage, np through the gradual extension of tha 
knowledge of anatomy, nosology, and materia medio, 
croceed and thwarted aa its progress at times was by super- 
stition, hasty generalization, and fraud, to it* present ad- 
vanced state. This is a department of the stud y of me- 
dicine which has hitherto been shamefully neglected in 
this country ; but we trust that Mr Moir'a outlines, 
characterised a* they are by diligent and critical enquiry, 
and simple elegance in their arrangement and style, will 
go far to awake tha attention of medical men to a topic 
so important. As a specimen of the work, we present 
our readers with the biography of Galen 

" Claudius Galen was born at Pergamue, In Asia Minor, 
Id tha 131st year of the Christian era. His father, by pro- 
fession au architect, Is repr es ented to have been a person of 
high mural character, active habits, and cultivated mind. 
In his mother, although a person of strict virtue and rigid 
economy, he was by no means w fortunate ; but even al- 
though she wa* sometimes too free with her tongue, and 
occasionally bit the servants, it reflect, little credit an the 
fills) piety of her son, that in his writing* he has preserved 
aonu trait* regarding her, which, for both their sake*, had 
much better been allowed to sink Into oblivion. 

" The penetration of the lather soon perceived in bis son 
the seeds of that promise, which time afterwards so glori- 
ously matured. Himself ■ scholar, he bestowed great care 
od his early education, and initiated him Into a knowledge 
of the principles of the Aristotelian philosophy. He sub. 
aeqoently turned his attention to the doctrines of the Stoic* 
and Epicureans, under a learned Platoniat of the name of 
Cain*. 



imposed a comment* 
. .,.„._, _j, from his love and w 
far mathematical demonstration, was for a little time nearly 
bewildering hi* Judgment In the darknesa of Pyrrhonism. 
The light at length, however, shone clearly, and Galen for 
ever bade adieu to scepticism. 

" A fortunate whim determined the father to direct the 
attention of hla eon to medicine, and he commenced tha 
■tody of anatomy under Satyrus, * person of ability. By 
Stratonlcua, a dogmatist, and JEschrion, an empiric, he 
was Initiated Into the principle* of their respective systems. 



From thence be proceeded to Corinth, where, after for so 



t time the centre of the scien- 
ned to perfect hit anatomical 
1 '■■■ f hla other pns- 



" Alexandria being at 
tine world, Galen dete 

knowledge at that plact, „ 

ceptora particularly singled out Heracllanus, ai 
more pre-eminently entitled to his eulogy and gratitude. 

" At the age of twenty-eight, Galen revisited his native 
sod, and waa intrusted witb the charge of the gymnasium, 
attached to one of the temple* of Esculapiu*. While in this 
somewhat obscure employment, a revolution, which shortly 
afterwards broke out at Fergamus, fortunately for hla fame, 
compelled him to quit that city, and caused him to bend hla 
eye* on Rome, from the encouragement and patronage held 
out thereto the Greek practitioners of medicine. 

"Almost immediately after his settlement at Roma, 



is practice, drew at 



principally wl 



with a ritnr of a 



potation, he waa induced, by the advice of many of the 
noble and the learned, more especially of the Consul Boetbn*, 
and the future emperor Severus, and of the philosophers 
Eudemus and Alexander of Damascus, to enter on the 
deliver* of a public course of lectures on anatomy, — a task 
for which he wm eminently fitted, both by bis knowledge 
and natural eloquence. So high against him, however, had 
the tide of professional rancour and malignity ascended, 
partly, no doubt, from mean and unworthy jealousy of 
excelling merit, and partly, it ia to be feared, from the un- 
compromising and arbitrary tone which Galen ever main- 
tained to all opposition, that, on the breaking out of a ma- 
lignant epidemic, he withdrew himself in disgust from tha 
city, and re-embarked for Greece. 

" Yet in his thirty-ninth year, and his thirst for travel 
and knowledge unabated, he resumed his research** in na- 
tural philosophy with great assiduity, principally with 
reference to medicine ; having a desire to aee the various 
article* of the Materia Medics in their own proper clime*. 
After visiting the Island of Cyprus, where be witnessed 
the admirable manner in which the metals were worked, 
and collected a variety of mineral substance*, he returned 
* second time to Palestine, to examine the bitumen and 
Dpobalsamum. 

" Scarcely, however, bad one year elapsed, ere he was 
recalled by the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, who was at that 
time at Aqulleia, prosecuting the war against the Marco- 
manni, and other German nations. After traversing 
Thrace and Macedonia, be arrived there, and finding that 
the Emperor Lucius Verua had died of the plague, which 
was depopulating the neighbourhood, he took the road far 
Rome; where, shortly atterwsrds, he was appointed phy- 
sician to the young Emperor Commodu v, with whom ha 
justly became a great favourite, as well as with all his court, 
not only for his splendid professional knowledge, but for . 
hi* worth and virtues. 

" That in his declining years, Galen once more returned 
to hi* native country, Is known ; but neither that precise 
time, ncirthe year of his death, havetwen ascertained. From 
his writing*. It is evident that hla life extended to the reign 
of Septimus Severus ; and Suldaa affirms, witb every show 
of probability, that he attained his seventieth year. Soma 
suthors have asserted, that, from a conviction of the truth 
ofthe miracles performed by our Saviour, he had embraced 
Christianity, and died, while on a journey to Judex. Al- 
though tbe evideu.cn uf this important circumstance are not 
very satisfactory, no direct proof exists to the contrary ; and 
we have a pleasure In thinking, that this great physician 
who had examined all the mysteries of tha 
may have died a convert to that of Him, 
•peace on earth, good- will to men.'" 



The Botanical Miscellany ; containing Figures and Do- 
seriptions of such Plants rr« recommend! thentselna by 
their Novelty, Rarity, or History, or by the Usee to 
which they are applied; together teiti occasional Bota- 
nical Notices and Information. By William Jncksmi 
Hooker, LL.D., Regius Professor of Botany in tha 
University of Edinburgh. Ports IV., V. London. 
John Murray. 1831. 
This lalemetAna; tt\*c*\Wj -was iotmbkokA. M^**: 

ftuor Hooker .W*l l«^^-^^J*^Sf3w 
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auspice* of Mr Murray, and when such an editor id 
such ■ publisher combine their farces, b work is in little 
dinger of failure. 

Tho nature of the periodical, which ire observe U I 
be continued quarterly, is detailed In its titlepagc wit 
sufficient accuracy and fulness, to spare as tba necesstt j 
of entering Into any exposition nf It. The parti non 
before us contain :— The commencement of an interests 
biographical notice of the late Captain Carmicbnel, by th. 
Rev. Colin Smith, minister of Inverary ; n sketch of I 
■hart botanical excursion in Jamaica, by Df MacFadyen | 
a (ketch of the late Ilobert Barclay, ono of the most 
munificent patrons of botany and horticulture, by t!i 
Editor; aoma notes of Mr Burcliell's Brazilian jour- 
ney; an account of an excursion from Lima to Pascn, 
by Alexander Cruckshanks, Esq. ; nn extract from tra- 
vel* across the Altaic Mountains, by Lebedour, a profes- 
sor at Dorpat, in Llefiaud; together with classified dp- 
aeriptioin of Malayan plants, by William Jack ; illustra- 
tions of Indian botany, by Dr Wight ; and a notice of 
the planta collected by Mr Cruckshanks during bis ex- 
ouralon, from the pen of the Editor. Of these article. . 
the moat interesting to the general reader are — Lebedour'i 
observation* on tbe Flora of the Altaic Mountains and 
the neighbouring steppes, the biography of Captain Car- 
mlchael, and the brief sketch of the liberal exertions ol 
Uw East India Company in behalf of botanical research, 
prefixed by the editor to Wight's illustrations of Indian 

In the year 1766, a botanic garden was formed at 
Calcutta, and placed under tbe management of Colonel 
Kydd. In 1793, Dr Roxburgh was appointed to the 
Charge of the establishment, who, by his abilities anil 
exertions, augmented the number of species to 3300, ami 
formed a collection of nearly £000 drawings, executed by 
native artists, whose talents for flower- painting are asto- 
nishing, which, with descriptions made by himself from 
recent plants, he transmitted to tbe Company's museum 
in London. Dr Roxburgh was succeeded by Dr Francis 
Buchanan Hamilton. This gentleman retained Un- 
fit uat ion but fora short interval, duriug which, however, 
he was of material service. Hi* extensive travels, first 
U tbe court of Ave, when he had an opportunity of 
seeing the kingdom of Pegu and the Andnmman Isles, 
then over the greater part of the peninsula, and into 
Nepaul, had given him facilities for studying the plants of 
an immense extent of Indiau territory. But It is tbe 
appointment of Dr Wallich to the superintendence of the 
botanical garden at Calcutta that constitutes the most 
prominent era In the botany of India. At his sugges- 
tion, the directors allotted a space of five miles in cir- 
cumference for the botanical garden at Calcutta, and 
employed upwards of three hundred gardeners and la- 
bourers in the charge of it. Gardens In connexion with 
it have been formed in remote parts of the Indian pos- 
sessions ; collectors hare bean sent out to discover new, 
and especially useful plants; and tbe residents have 
been invited to send tbe vegetable productions of their 
respective district, to Calcutta, both in a living and dried 
state. In 1620, Dr Wallich undertook a journey into 
Nepaul, which lasted eighteen months, and from which he 
returned laden with botanical treasures. In 1825, he 
examined and collected the plan ts of the kingdom of Oude, 
the province of Rohilcund, tbe valley of Deyra, Ac. Hi* 
last mission was to Ava. The number of species now 
deposited at Calcutta is estimated to be from eight to 
nine thousand. Duplicates of these plants have been 
liberally Issued by the Company to botanists of all na- 
tions, who have been encouraged to examine and publish 
them. Under tbe auspices of our merchant princes of 
Leadenhall Street, several splendid works of botanical 
illustration have already appeared, of which Dr Walltcha 
Max/* AtiaiioT Bariora is the chief. Such powerful 
eart/ont/a behalf of science are the proudest bout of I 
(*Bjmo r nUeb, uudigned u It hat beta, will still re- 



main ona of the moat stupendous exhibitions of British 

From the relies of Captain Carmichael, we select tome 
interesting notice* of Capetown and its inhabitants, and 
with them wa shall close this desultory notice, Tht 
town itself i* thus described : 



"The plan of Capetos 
■e perfectly straight, a: 
iilcs. They are laid wit 



uiu regular. The street! 



id Intersect each o 






of coarse grave . 
oy a reo remiginous ctav, wmen being soaked with water, 
and well rammed, acquires an almost stony hardness. A 
small stream which runs through the town, I* confined on 
either side by a wall, and it can be checked at pleasure by 
a series ol locks, plsced at certain Intervals, which give it 
the appearance of a canal. 

" The houses are built in general of bricks, bedded ia 
loam, but so imperfectly burnt, that they absorb the rain, 
and would soon crumble away, if the walla were not seeo- 
red by a thick coating of piaster. In tba front of each 
house is a platform, called a stoop, front four to six feet 
broad, and furnished at each end with a teat. These stoops 
are a great annoyance to the public, occupying an unreason- 
able proportion of tbe large streets, and reducing the smaller 
ones to mere lane*. The surbase of the walla towards tbe 
•treet, is always painted In panels. In imitation of variega- 
ted marble. The roofs are flat, and rendered impervious to 
the rain by a thick layer of mortar. The ground-floors an 
paved with glased tiles, which preserve a refreshing cool. 
nessin tbeapartments; bui, in constructing the stairs, mee 
of the beat bouses, the model seems to have been the com- 
panion-ladder of an lodiaman, they are so steep, so narrow, 
and badly lighted. Over every house door, there Is a half 
window, In tbe centre of which is fixed a glass lantern, 
projecting outwards. These lanterns, furnished with a 
candle or lamp at night, light the balls witbin, and serve, 
at the same time, as a good and cheap substitute for street 
lamps. The windows are extremely large ; but the upper 
■ash Is usually blind, being covered with painted wood or 
canvass. The houses themselves are larger and more showy 
than the opulence of tbe citizens can well warrant: but it 
than the ground-floor it furnished, tbe 
— r let occasionally t* 

Tbe inhabitants are thus described : 
" The first thing which arrests tbeattention of a stranger, 
i hit arrival at Capetown, is tbe wonderful diversity in 
the features, colour, and costume, uf the various descriptions 
of people who crowd the streets. He faels amazed at finding 
himself In a sort of Noah'* Ark, where he meets with more 
lie* of one species than the Patriarch had nnder bis 
oof the whole animal creation. Here be may see tbe 
ipotlets robe of the Hindoo rubbing against the painted 
karoo of the CanYe and the soot-stained sheepskin of the 
Hottentot; here the barefooted boor from the Snow Moun- 
tain stares at tbe polished boot* of the London Cockney ; 
he may contrast the crop of Pennsylvania with the 
jicuuent crown-lock of the Chinese: here the Brazilian may 
hake hands with the Malay, and tbe Guinea Negro with 
his brother from Madagascar, f n the midst of this motley 
roup, Europeans of everv description, either as traders or 
irisoners of war, pass in review before him. The geogra- 

for the concurrence of these heterogeneous elements of popu- 
lation. The peculiar circumstances under which it was 
originally established, facilitate the emigration of people 
from all parts of Germany and the North of Europe. The 
revocation of the Edict of Nants drove numbers of French 
Protestant families here for refuge; the practice of dis- 
charging soldiers in tbe settlement, after a certain period of 
service, few of whom ever returned to Europe ; the exten- 
sive communication between Europe and India, In the 
course of which numberless adventurers were induced by 
hope, or forced by distress, to relinquish their prospects in 
I be East, and settle in the colony; and, finally, tbe salubrity 
of the climate. Inviting tbe martyrs to tropical diseases to 
■pair hither for the re-establishment of their health: sucfa 
-c the lights of the picture; the shades are furnished from 
tlte coast* of Africa and the Indian Archipelago. 

varied a* tho materials of which it is composed ; and ages 
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ener the fruit of caprice than of sound judgment, thev 
t sometimes to excite a smile. Can there be conceived, 
stance, a more awkward or more ludicrous object than 
» boor heaving up his ponderous shoulders In imitation 
arlsian, twisting his neck, and drawling out, * Ik wit 
whilst bis utmost endeavours cannot throw the cor- 
tding expression into a countenance where the muscles 
deeply imbedded in blubber, that even the convulsions 
ith could not produce any visible derangement of 
*s?" 

is is the outward semblance, but the captain gives 
p or two beneath the surface ; as witness these 
ks: 

.mong the terrible reactions produced by the slave- 
none is perhaps more merited or more evident than 
isoluteness of morals, and ferocity of disposition, which 
ttes among the people who are concerned in it. The 
iboded calculator of profit and loss, the prime agent 
i unhallowed traffic feels its influence, but in a remote 
tbordinate degree. It is when we cast a view on those 
ire placed immediately within the sphere of its action, 
re perceive the full extent of its deteriorating effects; 
norals, their temper, their air, and their very features 
sing its malignant influence. The softer sex, more espe- 
are transformed by it into cruel tyrants. When you 
1 female society, you look in vain for that cheerful 
>f features which indicates a sweet disposition ; in 
mi listen for that harmonious tone of voice which is 
ired by the habit of associating with one's equals. 
was one day attracted to the window by a strange 
F noise that seemed to issue from a small court behind 
•use in which I lodged. On looking out, I observed 
odlady in the act of administering correction to a slave 
rho had, by some offence, incurred her displeasure, 
shall I describe her appearance? Her figure was of 
ue Dutch cast, tall, fat, and coarse. An unnatural 
ement of the thyroid glands, which vied with her 
i in size and colour, gave to her countenance a pecu- 
at I cannot say an amiable, expression. Her voice 
bled the notes of an angry turkey-cock ; with her left 
she held Mungo by the nape of the neck, while her 
band brandished a hugeshambok,* which she applied 
shoulders with the skill and perseverance of a dilet- 
In the midst of her exertions, I could distinguish 
>itliets, ' Rascal'—' scoundrel'— 4 slave'— and * God 
uttered with peculiar volubility of tongue, 'and 
ed in a sort of measured cadence, corresponding with 
annal exercise, of which they formed the accompani- 
. I was the more struck with this last circumstance, 
new that Juffrouw understood as little the meaning 
se flowers of rhetoric, as did the poor culprit on whom 
rare so lavishly bestowed. * How is this ?' thought 
is the Dutch language become so polished that it can- 
rnish terms sufficiently expressive of the angry pas- 
— «r is the English so much more energetic in its 
Ives, that the mere sound, independent of sense, can 
1 the feelings on one side, and assuage the tempest of 
on the other? 1 " 

wish that we could present our readers with one 
•. bold sketches, given by this writer, of the grand 
y of the Cape, but must restrict ourselves to the 
log general remark : 

rhe country over which we travelled is the least ki- 
ng to an admirer of natural scenery that can be ima- 
; a remark which I feel no hesitation in extending to 
part of the Colony that I have seen. No country in 
irld, perhaps, unites so much boldness of outline with 
invaried tameness of detail. This tameness, arising 
he disposition of the surface, becomes the more fati- 

to the eye from the total want of wood. In the 

course of our travels, we did not see a single tree 
tare's planting, nor a shrub much taller than one of 
res. In the mountain ravines, you sometimes meet 
tumps which show that trees of a considerable size 
merlv grow there ; but nothing of that sort can be 

on the acclivities of hills, or the interjacent plains. 

seem to have always been as destitute of wood as 
re now. The want of wood will be severely felt by 
douv ere long, as no trace of coal has yet been detect- 
«r, from the geological character of the country, is 
my hope of its existence. Fuel is already among the 

irhto, in use among' the colonist*, and made of a strip of 
arer or hippopotamus' hifa 



most expensive articles of housekeeping in Capetown : I 
may venture, indeed, to say, that in some of the most 
re sp ec ta ble families there, the diet costs less than the fire- 
wood required to dress it.' " 

Professor Hooker's Miscellany is printed at Glasgow, 
and its typography does no discredit to the city of the 
Foulis's. 



Enthusiasm and other Poems. By Susanna Strickland, 
• (now Mrs Moodie.) Pp. 214. London. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1831. 

This little volume is the production of an amiable and 
gifted mind. The author, though still very young, has 
for several years past been a contributor to some of the 
Annuals, in whose pages we first became acquainted with 
her as an author. The poems in the present volume are all 
of a serious character, and are pervaded by a genuine 
piety, easily distinguishable from the spirit of certain 
modern religious poetry, which aims at effect, but in 
which the heart has no share. Many of the little pieces 
poss e is a degree of imagination seldom found in the poetry 
of our female minstrels, whose harps — with reverence 
be it spoken— have too often but one string, their muse 
but one theme, and that is " Love, still love." The 
author of these poems belongs to a higher order of minds, 
— her thoughts take a wider range, — her descriptions of na- 
ture are vivid and original, — her reflections are always just, 
and often profound. We extract the following passage 
from a poem on the Deluge, in which, after describing 
the procession of the multitudes who went forth to see the 
Ark, and to mock at the prophetic warnings of Noah, she 
thus concludes :— 

'< Tremble, earth 1 the awful doom 
That sweeps thy millions to the tomb, 
Hangs darkly o'er thee, and the train 
That gaily throng the open plain 
Shall never raise those laughing eyes 
To welcome summer's cloudless skies ; 
Shall never see the golden beam 
Of day light up the wood and stream, 
Or the rich and ripen'd corn 
Waving in the breath of morn, 
Or their rosy children twine 
Chaplets of the clustering vine; 
The bow is bent ! the shaft is sped ! 
Who shall wail above the dead ? 
What arrests their frantic course ? 
Back recoils the startled horse, 
And the stifling sob of fear, 
Like a knell appalls the ear ! 
Lipa are quivering— cheeks are pale- 
Palsied limbs all trembling fail ; 
Eyes with bursting terror gaze 
On the sun's portentous blaze, 
Through the wide horizon gleaming, 
Like a blood-red banner streaming f 
While, like chariots from afar, 
Arm'd for elemental war, 
Clouds in quick succession rise, 
Darkness spreads o'er all the skies, 
And a lurid, twilight gloom, 
Closes o'er earth's living tomb ! 



* Nature's pulse has ceased to play,— 
Night usurps the place of day,— 
Every quaking heart is still, 
Conscious of the coming ill. 
Lo, the fearful pause is past, 
The awful tempest bursts at last ! 
Torrents sweeping down amain, 
With a deluge flood the plain j 
The rocks are rent, the mountains res!, 
Earth's yawning caves their depths reveal; 
The forests groan,— the heavy gale 
Shrieks out creation's funeral walL 
Hark! th*t\oudtrax*»&<ra*TOtx\ 

Ocean overleaps to* ttaum, 
Pouring all uE* *>*&* 'want* 

0'« tot fctod WA «4 v«m« 
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Death the advancing billow rides 
And the mighty conqueror smile 
In triumph o'er the -in!-. in- 1,1,-,. 



dressed in a cast-off c< 
Christopher North on tl 
' [.. Scotland, but wi 
tcred, and, besides, a. 



PERIODICAL) 



The. Edinburgh Revinr. No. CV.—Tht Quarterly 
Review. No. ZXXXIX.—Tke Westminster Rtuiao. 
No. XXVIIL— The Portion Quarterlg Rteietc. No. 
XIV.—Blackw.*,tts Magazine. No. CLXXX.— 
The New Monthly Magazine. No. CXXV.—Frazeri 
MofOht. No. XVI.— The Englishman. No. II— 
The Metropolitan. No. I.— The Edinburgh Journal 
of Natural ami Geographical Science. New Strict. 
No. V. 

Vfr. have little to say nf tha four ponderosities which 
aland first on the list. They bold on the even tenor of 
their way — each diligent in its calling — each, now that 
the Wettmi/istcr has abandoned the ill-bred practice of 
taking iu brethren to talk, apparently unconscious of the 
existence of each other, and of nil other periodicals. 
" Heedless as the dead are they 
Of aught above, around, beneath ; 
Each only chatters for itself." 
The Quarterly Is stately, classical, and aristocrat! rnl. 
The Westminster is bustling, sturdy, and democratic*!. 
The Foreign Quarterly Is Intelligent, plain, and instruc- 
tive. The Edinburgh is pensively and leisurely sinking 
to Its long home. 

Blackwood, the oldest and still the best of the maga- 
zines, trends in like manner, with conscious power, the 
even tenor of its way. The Journal of Natural and 
Geographical Science continues quietly ami steadily to 
improve. The classical scholar will be delighted with 
the "' Flora Virgil iiitia," .'oniain.-il in the present number. 
But when we turn to the London Monthlies, this quiet 
scene is past — 

" Anna virumqne cano." 
There is n fearful bickering among the metropolitans — 
a sort of Parisian 30th of July— or rather a Donnybrooke 
Fairconcern, where every man's hand is against his neigh, 
hour, and his neighbour's fist busy returning the compli- 
ment. The row was begun — It Is always the lowest 
swabs that are the first to stir — by the Spectator news- 
paper. This " best family nightcap," in noticing the 
first number of the Englishman, propounded, with all its 
own asinine gravilj, theanhiuudin; doctrine that the day 
for magazines (and. per consequence, for all works of less 
frequently recurring periodicity} was gone by. Nothing 
need be studied now but newspapers, and of all neivs. 
papers, the weeklies are the best, — and of all weeklies, 
the Spectator, facile pHnceps. The Englishman, like a 
young elegant, whose pugilistic education has not been 
neglected — a dux fresh from Eton, when attacked by 
some coal-heaving bully — turned quietly round nti'l 
knocked the fellow down. The signal for mischief being 
given, Tom Campbell, who has been remarkable for his 
pugnacity ever since he dubbed himself, in a boozy mo- 
ment, Lady Byron's champion, rushed out and challenged 
the field. He bawled out to the whole of the gentlemen 
present, that they were a pack of knaves, employed in 
" diffusing false impressions," and thai he himself was 
the only true mau among them, A decent! y-drrssed 
man, with an air of assumption about him, whom we 
heard called Athenaum, or some such name, clipped him 
on the hack, and cried, " Go it, my hearty ! we are the 
only gentlemen present." An old chum of Tom's stood 
and said that this was very 



by a tent, where he had been munching a mouldy 
pic, which the said Christopher bad, a few days before, 
ordered biscook to throw out, and, advancing to tfaechal- 
ihook his fist in his face. Tom's backer bowed to 
comer, reminded him of the pleasant meetings they 
had had of old iu the gin-shop, and protested he had no 
quarrel with him. A huge, hulking, jil/o>-iooking person - 
a remarkable " square feet," advanced, and, giving a 
11 to his ungainly person, grunted out that he mi 
i'a man. The assembled worthies now rushes 
together, pulling each other bythe ears — kicking, cuffing, 
hugging — swearing, bullying, and bawling after a 



I'.iruiir.l from the crowd, 



t be was as good a 



naa To 



may day, — tml insinuated (hat be hid been obliged 
hick hint out of his hoot, not long before, TMi, Tom 
* couth Ythtmentij dttto). 4 j^rf, ypjaax lndiri<lu*t, 



t suit, whieh was worn by 

occasion of bis late Majesty's 
low strangely soiled and tat- 
.1 fit for its modem occupant, 



fashion that n 



oribe, b 



: ban 



Marmiou's warriors to the fight : all the respectable por- 
tion of the assembly looking on meanwhile In siient 
astonishment. 

The meaning nf all this la easy to decipher. There 
ire too many of these gentlemen to earn a decent sub- 
ilstence, and in the rage of hunger, nursed and cherished 
n the idle hours of nun-employment, the most hungry 
itrlve to snatch the bread from their luckier brethrem. 
Bach abuses the other, and puffs himself. The great cry 
it present is — Independence. They seek to recommend 
themselves, not because they are advocates of right prin- 
■iplei.or because they are mors talented than their rivals, 
but because they are independent. Independence la even 
re powerful virtue than charity — for it covers every 
A work may be dull, like the Athenaum — but it is 
Independent. It may be blackguard, like Prater — bat it 
is independent. We have sometimes been puailed to 
find uut wherein this Independence consisted. In tha 
former of these, it seems to be neither more nor less than 
luperiority to the blandishments of Mr Colburn — which, 
by the way, were never offered. In the other, it is 
superiority to ail the rules of common decency, and the 
respect of good men. But the most mistlfylug nod per. 
plexing claim uf all Is that of Muter Jerdan, who, in his 
last number, gravely tells us that the eminent success of 
his Gazette has been owing to — Its IsDzrisntsca ! ! f 
The truth Is — and we whisper it confidentially in the 
ears of these combatants, that the magazine among tbem 
which is moat talented and Independent must ultimately 
succeed, but Its superiority will be established, not by 
self-praise, which, as alt the world knows, stinks — 
stinks most abominably— but by deeds. Let them leave 
quarrelling and mind their business — let them " leave 
their damnable face-making and begin." And at to lbs 
kind of independence about which all this row has been 
kicked up, it Is of the very loweat and most easily attain- 
able kind,— that kind, the want of which certainly inca- 
pacitates a man from holding a place iu decent society, 
but the possession of which affords, after all, but a nega- 
tive claim to a place In good company. Broad, palpable 









wll'-ii 






■ that. 



but the blandishments of friendship, the 
flutter;-, the yielding of good-humour, the instigation* os 
anger, — he alone who ia superior to these, dare lay claim 
to the character of an Independent man. 

It only remains for us to say a word or two at to what 
each of the principal London magazines bos done tail 
mouth. First comes the New Monthly, which has de. 
eidedly improved of late In energy and definite purpose, 
while Its contributors continue materially the same. The 
beat articles in the present number are the sweet tale of 
Lucy Franklin, by Mrs Norton; and "Goad Night I" 
by L. E. L. Mow truly felt, and powerfully, though 
■Imply expressed, is this thought ! 

" Good night !— what a sudden shadow 

Has fallen upon the sir, 
1 \ook net sawana tine rtunnW , 
I! lluiown*V»ii*AV»tw. 
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Sweetness has left the music, 

And gladness left the light ; 
My cheek has lost its colour,-—" 

How could he say Good night ! n 

Froze?* Magazine has a kind of low second-hand cle- 
verness about it. The first article—" Parliamentary 
Eloquence," is lively, rattling, and, on the whole, just. It 
is the writing of a man of talent, who joined a party not 
from conviction, but because it was in power, and when 
it falls gives vent to his disappointment, by snarling at 
every body. " The United States, from Goethe," is stolen 
verbatim from our No. 102.— The Englishman has our 
best wishes. We like its principles, and esteem its editor, 
(there is only one— Mr Kennedy.) Among the articles 
in the present number, our chief favourites are—" Glen 
Ora"— " The Dropping Glen"— and " Bird-nesting.'' 
— The Metropolitan is full of good matter, bat withal 
somewhat heavy and deficient in nerve. [Lady Morgan's 
contribution, " The Chancellor's Levee," " The Execu- 
tion of Calas," and " The Life of a Sailor," will all be 
read with interest. There is mere fine taste, and more 
extensive erudition in this magazine, than in any of its 
rivals ; but it is not sufficiently striking. Its poetry- 
strange to say— is exceedingly tame and commonplace, 
and its politics, though generous, quite those of a sehooJU 
boy. 



The Detwerance of Switzerland. A Dramatic Poem. 
By H. C. Deakin. Second Edition. Post 8vo. 
Pp. 870. London. Smith, Elder, and Co. 1831. 

Tsis poem Is not like Lord Byron's " Heaven and 
Earth," a mystery, although, how it should reach a 
second edition is — to us at least. The author tells us, 
that he has neither read Schiller's William Tell, nor 
Knowles's play of the same name, and we do most potent- 
ly believe him. Had he seen either of these works, he 
could scarcely have escaped, so completely as he has, every 
reflex tinge of their peculiar styles of poetry. He Is, 
however, quite original. Our readers shall have a taste 
of him, both in his stormy and his melting moods. The 
passage which follows is, as Bottom, the great prototype 
of dramatic critics, would say, " Ercles* vein— a tyrant's 
vein." Rudolph attempts to be saucy to Margaret, when 
Arnold, her true love, rushes in and seizes him by the 
throat 

"Arnold. Thoulibelon the formofman! what mean'st, 
In the great Eye of Heaven, to do? 
Rudolph. Unhold me, or I'll fell thee, peasant ! 
Arnold. Unhold thee ! thus will I unhold thee, wretch ! 
(He seize* Rudolph with the grasp of a giant, and, in 
spite of hie struggles, lifts htm in his arms, and hurls 
him over a precipice, yelling with horror* Mar» 
' garet swoons.)** 

What would we not give to see this scene performed ? 
Macready enacting Arnold, and our friend Mr Wflkins 
Rudolph ! How the latter would spin over the precipice, 
looking inex p res si bles, and " yelling with horror !" 

Our next selection is from a love scene ; our readers 
do not require to be told that a lover's vein " is more 
condoling." 

" Margaret. All my affections, all my morning thoughts 
And evening prayers are for thy safety, Arnold. 

Arnold. Ah! how I thank thee! then thoult not 
refuse 
Our carry union, Margaret ? 

Margaret, Oh, what a diiainess thou bringest o'er me 1" 

(We will not detain the reader a moment from this 
beautiful speech, but must stop to point out this singu- 
larly felicitous adaptation of the old Scottish song, 

" Oh ! Love, love, love ! 

Love is like a dizziness," &c. &c) 

a My heart doth murmur in my ears ! I— 1-* 

DM J»7««** *> «•** tbn tpamtkaHam 
My fafwwrtt heart P* 



We regret that we have not space to transcribe all the 
sweet cooings of these Alpine turtles. Arnold's conclu- 
ding speech, however, must not be omitted. 

" Oh, may Heaven bless thee, modest Margaret ! 
Bless thee with that unutterable blessing, 
The earthly lips of man can never mould— 
A kiss." 

So much for the author's dramatic power ; now for a 
spice of his poetry. A storm is thus described : 

" I do remember, when I was a boy, 
Sailing upon the bosom of the deep ; 
A storm arose, and the calm sea became 
At once a watery map of Switzerland " 

The language in which Tell announces that his mind 
is made up, is peculiar : 

"It shall be. 
A sudden glory doth encircle me,— 
A sudden fire arrays my throbbing heart,— 
A sudden strength is bracing up my arm,— 
My frame doth feel the footsteps of a giant f 
I'H take the trial!" 

The line which we have printed in italics is inimi- 
table. The picture of Resolution, in the form of a giant, 
impelling the reluctant hero by the application of his 
foot to that part of the body which men, hesitating to en- 
counter danger, are figuratively said to hang, is novel 
and ingenious. Not less original is the expression which 
we subjoin ;— 

" The sun had shriveltd to have witnessed 
A deed so bloody unavenged." 

Gesler must be a u strange fish" in the author's estima- 
tion. We should like to know from some of our anato- 
mical friends whether they ever encountered such a lusue 
natural as is described in these two lines : 

" Count Gesler ! there's but a single plank between 
Thy naked spirit and the flesh that clothes it." 

Before we quit this volume, we must advert to the 
concluding sentence of the Preface : 

" It is not the matter of a critique so much as the man- 
ner of it, that wounds and irritates the feelings ; the justice 
of the former would not be the less evident without the 
severity 'of the latter; and I am quite sure an author ia 
more Hkely to be benefited by justice administered with 
kindness, than with those unfeeuW and vulgar ' licks with 
the rough side of the tongue,' which are so often bad re- 
course to— it has been my fortune hitherto to escape these 
personalities, and I sincerely trust I may continue to 
do so." 

Whether what we have said fall within the author's) 
notion of" personalities" we know not — it does not within 
our acceptation of the word. To the charge of laughing 
at him instead of criticising, should it be preferred, ws 
plead guilty. Every writer in verse is either a poet or 
no poet. If the former, it is our custom to point out the 
peculiar best of his genius, not to pick out stray ble- 
mishes; if the latter, we laugh at the strange unnatural 
distortions of thought, conceits, and extravagancies which 
he attempts to pass off upon us for poetry, but dream ae 
little ot scrutinizing his intellectual claims as an anato- 
mist would think of subjecting Punch to the dissecting 
knife, after seeing that worthy expiate his misdemean- 
ours on the gallows. As to what is said by Mr Dea- 
kin respecting gentle remonstrances, it would be all very 
well at school where the object is to encourage m«efc«tU 
one boys, but mtke w«r\dm«kW>tfc«Y*^^^l 

k*rotoputupw\\hpW%r**^ '***"*_ 
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These elegant and extremely cheap little rolumet con- 
tain every poem Lord Byron wrote, from hia " Hour* of 
Idleness" to hia " Thii Day I complete my Thirty-Sixth 
Year," with the exception of Don Juan — which may be 
bad of the nut form and size. They form the only 
complete collection of his works, and are, both on thii 
account, and because of their beauty , perfect gema. 



Enquiries of an Emigrant, being the Narrative of an 
English Farmer,from the Year 1824 to 1830,- during 
which period ht travertedthe Untied Stales of America, 
and the British Province of Canada, with a View to 
Settle as an Emigrant. By Joseph Pickering. A 
new Edition. London. Effingham Wilson, 1831. 
A Jonicioos, plain, and practical work, which ought 
to be read by ail intending emigrants to Canada. It bu 
reached a second edition, and deserves the compliment. 



A Commentary upon the Holy Bible, from Henry and 
Scott ; with occasional Observations and Notes from 
other Writers. Genesis to Deuteronomy. Large 12mo. 
Pp. 476. London. The Religions Tract Society. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



By WUliani Tennant, Author of'Anster Fair." 
DioceHii, surnamed the Dog, or the Cynic, was a 
native of Sinope, but lived for the greatest part of his 
life at Athene, where his usual domicile waa a tub or 
large hogshead, where he slept at night, and hovelled 
during the morning and evening, much to the amusement 
of the Athenian boys, who sometimes pelted at and' broke 
down his wooden dormitory with stones. In every thing 
this man studied eccentricity ; In his dress and doctrine, 
as well id his domicile. He went about with hie scrip 
and staff as a mendicant, at the same time that he gave 
public lectures on the most abstruae and sublime themes 
of philosophy to the enlightened citizens of Athena. He 
wrote some tragedies and many philosophical treatises, 
all of which are lost, so that nothing now remains of 
him but his sayings, which. are quite enough to prove 
him to have been the most original, sarcastic, and power- 
ful mind of antiquity. lie excited the laughter of the 
Athenians, much to the prejudice of Plato hie rival, by 
producing on the floor of bis lecture-room a cock, denuded 
of winp and feathers, iis an appropriate exemplification of 
the unfortunate definition of Plato, who bad styled man a 
biped without wings. " Behold !" said he to bis aroused ua- 
dieuce, " here is Plato's man !" Hia rival waa so ashamed, 
that he corrected or retracted hie definition. The eccen- 
tric sage of Sinope was wont to embrace In winter 
statues coated with ice and enow, to accustom himself, 
he said, to hardihood; for the same reason, he placed 
himself under roof-spouts In heavy ralni to benefit hia 
constitution with so effectual cold bath. He, in his half- 
terioas bnlf-joctihtr meadicntiog strolls, supplicated, 
muaetitoes, not far money, but for golden and brazen 
. MMaem, Out he, might aceantsm JUjo-df M a itftpal. 



from any avaricious person be happened to meet, be soli- 
cited as an alms no less than a mina, (L.3, 15s.) saying, 
that he begged and got smaller sums from generous per- 
■MM who gave to him often, but front misers, who gave but 
once, he would take no lees a sum than he had mentioned. 
When asked how he wished to be buried, " With my face 

iownwards," he replied, " for in a little while every thing 
in this world will hi turned upside-down." When Invited 
by some person to sapper, be mid he would not go, bi 
iset time he went, the Invlter was not sufficiently grate- 
ful for tt. During his life, his reputation for strength 
«t character and genius was suob as to induce the victo- 
rious son of Philip to pny him a visit In his tub. The 
Macedonian Introduced himself to him as the son of 
Philip and King of Macedonia. The philosopher an- 
nounced himself very limply as being but Diogenes the 
Dog. So strongly was Alexander impressed with the 
originality of his mental qualifications, that he left him 

rlth the extraordinary expression, that, were he net 
Alexander, he would fain be Diogenes. It is recorded 
that he died on the same day at Corinth with the Persian 
conqueror at Babylon. 

The Greeks were wont, In summer, to cool their wines 
by the dilution of snow, or by dipping the wine-vessel in 
welle of water. It is supposed also that, in common 
with some people of the East, they had, in the interior 
part of their houses, small subterranean pits, or squan 
receptacles, (called Xsutsw,) nicely coated over with very 
line and impervious plaster, or gypsum, where they held 
their wine, as la tanks, and from which they drew ant 
At times what family uses required. When Diphilo, ths 
comic poet, of whose dramas the prologues were exceed- 
ingly cold end uninteresting, was dining, on a summer 
day, with the witty Gnathaena of Athene, she entertained 
him with her best and most refreshing wines, at thecoot- 
less of which the peet expressed his surprise, snyioft 
" That her wine-tank must be exceedingly refrigerating." 
— " Not at all," replied the lady ; " when I wish to cost 
my wines, I merely dip them into one of the prologues 
of your plays I" 

One of the moat fanciful dishes made nse of by the 
epicures of antiquity, was a traofe pig, one-half of which 
teas boiled, the other half roasted. Inglorious, and all- 
fltlemptlng as are our modern cooks and gastronomists, 
we know not if their ingenuity has reached a consumma- 
tion so eiquisite. The whole tedious process of prepara- 
tion remains to ua in Greek description, so that a modern 
refiner may instruct his cook from i i, and elaborate out 
.. similar tidbit. It seems' to have been the most mas- 
terly feat, the He plus ultra of pristine gastrology. Whole 
pigs boiled were very common, both at Greek and Ro- 
man tables. It was, perhaps, first of all a Macedonian 
dish. The pip were stuffed with thrushes, fig-peckers, 
yolks of eggs, oysters, &e. A dish of this description was 
called by the Romans The. Wooden Horse, their imagina- 
tions, from tbe multifarious Ingredients, assimilating it 
to the armour-crammed horse of Sinonat tbe siege of Troy. 
Thiswas a favourite mess with the pontificesor priests, the 
most accomplished epicures of that capital ef tbe world, 
who new well, by experience, all the best meats and best 
wlnea to be found throughout the world. Peacocks were 
also a favourite dish among tbe Romans. It was the 
luxurious orator Hortensius that first presented a peacock 
■it one of the augural suppers, and his example waa rapidly 
followed, so that Immense numbers of these birds wen 
reared at Rome and its neighbourhood, to supply the 
tables of tbe rich. After they had become somewhat 
plentiful, they sold at about L.l, 13*. each, and their 
agga at nearly 3s. W. each. 

Joyous as were tbe preparation!, and magnificent as was 
(he sport of we. OVrmo\c Quua,0» character of society in 

Gnm m*** Men* W« wmfey&rv^^sAacMe.^ -fcnt. ■, 
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and, in comparison with the polish of our modern modes, 
their manners must have been, in no little degree, dete- 
riorated and debased by the estimation and rank held by 
their Olympianica)— the conquerors at these games, their 
wrestlers, their pugilists, quoit- throwers, foot-racers, 
chariot-racers, and so forth, whose names, however vul- 
gar the actors, were covered with glory, and considered 
by all ranks as elevated to a summit of reputation equal 
to, or above that of, the greatest warriors, poets, and 
philosophers. For the designations of these persons, 
who had fed and nourished themselves up to the top of 
their profession by dieting on the flesh of swine and oxen, 
were enrolled in all the public annals, to commemorate 
eras and dates, and were identified with the most im- 
portant public transactions ; the men, on their entry into 
cities, were honoured with the acclamation of crowds, 
and with golden statues erected to ensure their immor- 
tality ; they were maintained at the public expense ; they 
sat in theatres, along with ambassadors, in the foremost 
and most dignified seats; their children were ennobled ; 
they were invited, however barbarous in their speech, 
and stupid in their understandings, to the tables of kings ; 
hymns were indited, by the first lyric poets of their age, 
to embalm their memories in the incorruptibility of song ; 
—in short, they were considered nearly in all respects as 
the pre-eminetit and all-glorious beings of their genera- 
tion. It is manifest, when such unequal honours were 
paid to men who acquired celebrity merely by robustness 
of limb or agility of sinew, that the whole tone and bear- 
ing of society must have been injured, in a degree corre- 
sponding to the prepossessions entertained for such ple- 
beian and brutal qualifications. Yet we find few or any 
of their philosophers, however full of invective they may 
be at the barbarous modes of those whom they called 
barbarians, taking any notice of their own barbarous 
practices. Anacharsis, a native of Scythia, and Diogenes, 
a native of Si nope, are the only philosophers that seem 
to have taunted the Greeks on the rudeness of their 
games. Of their own native writers, Euripides, the 
most philosophical poet of antiquity, was the only man 
that was bold enough to denounce them. That elegant 
poet appears, from the sentiments of the subjoined ex- 
tract, to have anticipated the opinions of the moderns on 
those subjects ; and by expressing, in contradiction to 
received opinion, such elevated sentiments, he must have 
incurred, perhaps, part of that unpopularity which led 
his countrymen to underrate, during his life, his poetical 
merit, and bestow upon him less honour than he undoubt- 
edly deserved. 

Of Greece's thousand ills and thousand shames, 
The champion-tribe the loathed precedence claims ; 
Men crown'd for eminence of fist or foot, 
Honour'd as more than men with gods' repute, 
Though, less than men, they borrow from the brute. 
For how, to barb'rous combats school'd, can they 
Pursue fair Virtue's peace-pursuing way? * 
How can the man, his gullet's pamper'd slave, 
Who feeds to fight, and crams but to be brave, 
Tame down to industry his loose desires, 
Or add to the possessions of his sires ? 
Less can such men, submitting to be poor, 
Comply with fortune, and her shifts endure ; 
For, vice-inured, with luxury their nurse, 
When fortune waxes bad, they too wax worse ; 
In youth they glitter, gorged with meat and praise, 
Idols of cities, and the Forum's gaze ; 
But in old age's bitter day of care, 
Their splendid cloaks wax tawdry and threadbare, 
And through back lanes they slink, no more the rabble's 

stare. 
Hence, chief in this the men of Greece I blame, 
That, flocking in from far to public game, 
They congregate for banquet and for show, 
Giving to useless sights and pleasures low 
What honours they to godlike virtue owe : 



Does be, whose lead-encumber'd hand has weight 
To crush to death his adversary's pate, 
Who at the wrestle struggles till he trips, 
Who on the race-ground toils till he outstrips, 
Who hurls the quoit with unsurpass'd renown- 
Does this man, honour'd with a laurel crown, 
Or bless or benefit his native place or town ? 
Shame to the land of learning and of arts, 
To blend the sage's with the fool's deserts !— 
His be the laurel-leaves, who, just and sage, 
Tllumes with splendid righteousness his age, 
Who rules like a divinity his land, 
Mixing meek mercy with unblamed command ; 
Whose gifted tongue soothes down blood-breeding jars, 
At home averts ail feuds, abroad all wars :— 
Such are the gifts that yield a blest increase, 
Good for each town and land, and good for Greece ; 
Such are the gifts from gods and men that claim 
True crowns of laurel and true wreaths of Fame ! 






EDINBURGH DRAMA. 



- Sons geese will have it, that Keen ought not to have 
returned to the stage. This is just reversing the order 
of things — he ought not to have left it. He may — from our 
recollections of his last visit— -he must have failed in phy- 
sical strength, so as to incapacitate him for the perform- 
ance of some of his parts, but there is still a wide range 
left for him. His Shylock, on Wednesday evening, was 
masterly and overpowering as ever. Then as to what is 
said of his moral conduct, we have no wish to know about 
it — no right to know about it— we will know nothing 
about it. It is Kean the actor that we care for, and him 
only we wish to see. Lastly, in regard to his huffs, and 
pets, and bullying of the audience, we can take it at the 
hands of Edmund Kean. He is a spoiled child, but we 
will not deprive ourselves of the pleasure of seeing him 
because he is foolish occasionally. That ebullient tem- 
perament which creates his genius transports him at 
times beyond himself, makes him forget where and what he 
is, leads him to swagger and bluster out of time and place. 
But his own after-reflections will be punishment enough 
—we will not add to their stings. We are happy that 
he has taken the rue after his premature abandonment 
of the stage — we are happy to see him once more among 
us—and we will be happy how soon the manager's interests 
and his own convenience shall render a repetition of the 
visit expedient. 

We hare many faults to find with Kean 'a acting. We 
can admire the performances of his rivals — their tho- 
rough conception of a character — their taste, passion, and 
energy ; but yet we feel, whenever we see him, that he 
has that within which places him immeasurably above 
tbem all. It is true genius. Others have high talent 
sedulously cultivated — they have worked themselves up 
to eminence— but Kean's greatness is a spontaneous effu- 
sion of nature. We admire them, but he rules us, over- 
whelms us, bears us captive along with him. To the 
finest passages of others we can say that is admirable, 

because : but Kean incapacitates us for the moment 

from reasoning about him. His flashes are the light- 
ning of the mind, and jar us as with an electric shock. 

Shylock is the only character in which we have yet 
seen him. We fear he is too weak to do himself justice 
in Richard or Sir Giles. His Macbeth, although adorned 
with passages of surpassing beauty, we never much cared 
for. His Othello is yet before us. But his Shylock was 
worthy of his best days. It was a mighty nature warp- 
ed by circumstances — relying upon its innate strength 
amidst oppression and indignity— feeling itself loosened 
from the obligations of faith and charity by injustice, but 
neither quailing before nor bending beneath It. There 
was a marked difference in his bearing before t&* ^«qa\ 
spendthrift who csgsatloVxrto^ > %xA>>^^«^X3^ % v a ^ ,R 
ful, and DTOw,.\»tAtoi mctttauvv. "»\\ tasyn»&*s*. 
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wards the former wa* unabashed, unconstrained — to- 
ward* the Utter hfl was all smilea and courtesies. Bat 
the keen fierce ere of the famished lion glared through 
the leuder foliage. He was ready to irprlug, and bnl 
waited till be caw hie bound would be effect!™. When 
he made hi* appearance after his daughter's escape, be 
reeled and staggered aa If the blow had (track him with 
blindness. The intensity of ht* cone* wa* withering— 
hi* triumph fiendish. In tbe trial *oene be Hood unas- 
sailable by. supplication, triumphantly coneelon* of hi* 
power. At times, however, hli hatred and loathing would 
break out, and then It wa* like the marl of a starving 
wolf. Throughout, the sarcasm* in which Shglock so 
frequently indulge*, were given with all the intensity of 
one who wished to sting. There were momenta, too, of 
redeeming human feeling — aa when cursing hi* daughter, 
he interrupted himself, with a faltering voice, " No, no, 
no :" and In many of his bold appeal* to the immutable 
principle* of justice, we felt that this bold bad iplrit wa* 
atlll a man. Ill* action throughout waa free, rigorous, 
and beautiful ; and the low note* of hie voice are mellow 

Keen'* performance of Shglock wn an effort of tri- 
umphant genius, and a* auch the audience gare It welcome 
in mud and reiterated bunt* of apples**. Some there 
were too much shattered by hi* eeexohirjg words to giro 
rant to their feeling* thna. 



ORIGINAL POETRY; 
FOUR SONNETS. 

By George Winter. 

Oh ! ever thna to lean and look on thee ; 

With streams of liquid light thin gushing down 
In kindness from thy lustrous eye's deep brown ! 

Oh ! ever on those red, red lips to see 

That witching smile ! Though sweet thy voice to m* 
As the skylark's, oh ! keep tbee silent now! 
For ever let me gaze npon that brow — 

Those cheeks, and those dark lock* that glosslly 

Wreathe down thy neck, aa to my upturn'd faoe 
Thou thus declinest thy head ! In such a mood— 
In inch a waking dream, the I-otutlan boy 

Gazed on the moon, as she bar quiet pace 
Went through the bine, and from her orb a flood 
Of bliss poured on him — faint beside my joy. 



zm or M)Mi tinoxH. 
By George Water. 
When May 1 * soft falling showers and kindly inn 
BriDg o'er the earth the fresh and juicy green. 
It i* thtir fostering gives the seemly seen* — 
A gladsome change from the dead clammy dun 
Of winter fields ! If pohtonoua plant* outrun 
In growth the good, the soil must bear tbe blame 
That yields no better to that sweet-urged claim. 
And if these plants of verse which hare begun 
Their growth in me, (by thy mild constant eyes, 

And by thy voice, which on roe liitanlog fell 
Like softest showers of music, made to arise,) 

Have aught of beauty in them, let ma tail- 
Should any deign to hear — that beauty '■ thine : 
If they prove valueless the fault I* mine. 



BfJ.B. T/wmMOm, 
falr-hiii-'d Morn ! I love thy conntanenct. 
When thou goat, in thy steps of loveliness. 
To greet tbe mountain's forehead with a Urn, 

And J*tt, mil la the bmatf rftty ftaawt. 



gaudy Noon ! I lore thy form of light. 
And voice sweet as the w 
From their wing* o'er a i 

1 lore thee for thy eye so bine 
But, O pale, pensive Night ! 

I Ion to walk with thee fas solitude, 
Clad In tbe dark robe* of thy widowhood. 
When the weird, witber'd moon Is in the sky ; 
And, where the willow sigh* and nettle wan*. 
Weep with tbe moon o'er de w-be*prlnkled graves. 



By Thoao* Brydton. 
With abort, deep cry, and quickly moving wing, 

There paasaat thou, Impatient to forsake 

This peopled plain for the wild heights which make 
An upper world of solitude, and bring 
The aloud* of heaven betwixt tbe* and the vale. 

Where hast thou been, old haunter of the dead ? 

Perhaps some scene of coming doom waa spread 
To thy sear-gifted eye ; or on the gala 
Tbe breath of dissolution floated by. 

Whispering of ghastly form, laid far away 
From the domain* of human toansionry, 

In grim repose, where the snow whirled Ilka spray 
Among Its rocks. Oh ! horrid sight, to *aa 
The feature* of the dead glare up at the* ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT t 



O VARIETIES. 



publish The Route erf His. 



Paara and London, a satiri 
(unites, Ac, Is Immediately I 
Henry Lewea Long, Est, Is about I 

Mr Brrnays has in tt* press a series of Fun Mar Oersaaa Ban- 




entitled " I - ' 
rapid sale, 1 

nitla say, with tbe magic of 81 

The Library of tile British Hshsb opened to the public a* 
Saturday last fur the Cut time, snd will rontioufl open, in futare, 
at the usual hours, on Saturday, aa well as other days Ihroufhoet 
the year, excepting three weeks holydaya— at Easter, Wblbma. 
tld>, and Christmas. 

Fastrcu Ponxii LacTUia.— The want of room prevented as, 
lut Saturday, frnn noticuir a lecture on French Historian*, re- 



Rooms, by M. SiircnDe, of the Military Academy. The way • 
which the French historical writers of the 17th sad 18th caatary 
wen noticed by the lecturer, wis luminous and eouptehcaalvai 
and. as far as we can judge, the historical eitreets were as rs. 

tawhicbthsy 

. sutton. Atths 
of awarding prim as fa*. 
uemen wno competed in writing an essay, the subject of wtaat 
bad been axed by M Mureunn st the close of his last cms* af 
lectures, ensued. We cannot conclude without laying, that this 
new method of promoting French literature ha* our uiiaualltal 
approbation. 

Caaaoasa Inum- The progress la civilisation made by the 
Cherokee* is altogether unexsmpled. The bulk of the peoaaolrn 
In comparative ease i many of then even In Ugh style, Coluaat 

irks dnrlog that period; of Us 
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THREE DATS AT CLOVEXFORD. 



ITIKIXfl THE R&AKGI1 



-DEPASTURE. 



The sacred rage of hunger being appeased, we three 
friends sat, on the evening of the second day, round a 
table on which were placed sundry jags of smoking toddy, 
a box of cigars, and the dispatches which had that morning 
been received from Edinburgh. We are no enemies to a 
long walk on a rainy day, by the side of a wood of dark 
pines, through whose branches the wind is making wild 
music, or over a bleak hill, exposed to the whole pelting 
of the storm. The sense of our power to overcome and 
laugh at the petty hi n derail ces of mere physical obstacles, 
sshQerates our spirits, — every successful pressure on wards 
against a tierce gust of wind, bearing a whole deluge of 
water upon its breast, is a triumph — while the blast it- 
self sounds the trumpet note of our conquest. It is rarely 
that we essay to lift our voice in song, but in such a situa- 
tion we can find bo other vent to our transports. Never- 
theless, we admit, Chat after a day's work of this kind — 
after a well- won field— we enjoy the dreamy diffusion of 
limb, the glancing fire, the vestments warm and dry, and 
the accessories to good fellowship which crown the after 
dinner hoard, with equal intensity. 

Folly possessed with this feeling of tranquil delight, 
wt sat conversing with our friends, and, in the happy 
pauses of discourse, listening " to hear the wind whistle 
without." Our talk was of many and diversified subjects 
—of friends far over the sea, and their probable fates — 
of the studies of our youth and maturer manhood— of the 
character and conduct which are essential to success in 
life— of loves and quarrels, misunderstandings and recon- 
ciliations. The prospects of our native land, at this great 
crisis of her fate, were not forgotten. While Alfred, 
with all the buoyant and enthusiastic hope of youth, 
looked forward to a more glorious development of the 
national energies, under a more free system of govern* 
moot, the Lounger, older in the ways of the world, and 
better acquainted with the weakness of man, shook his 
head, and, though a firm believer in the ultimate triumph 
•f good, acknowledged tome misgivings as to the imme- 
diate and tranquil settlement of affairs. 

" I admit,'* he said, •" that the alteration contemplated 
in the election of our legislative assembly is most just and 
called for. I admit that it leaves the great fabric of our 
and civil constitution intact. I admit that em- 
no more than men, can stand still, but must jour- 
nay onward with time. And yet I have my fears — the 
event of all change is at uncertain as the change itself is 
inevitable. . I am supported, it is true, by the cheering 
belief that all things ultimately work together for good, 
and my doubts are probably in a great measure owing to 
she haaksriog of old age after quiet, but I feel and must 
niter them. I would not damp your trusting spirit, my 
yims)g. friend, that beat portion of youth ; but believe me 
age will be a bustling, and possibly a turbulent one. 
forearmed ; an old man's warning can do 
even though Providence should grant that 
then he no occasion for i|." 



The conversation was assuming a more serious tone 
than we felt at that moment inclined to indulge in. 
We therefore requested Alfred to open the letters which 
were upon the table, hoping one or other of them might 
suggest some new topic. Like the Portuguese Jew 
whom Cervantes employed to translate the narrative 
of the illustrious Cid Hamet Benengeli, no sooner did 
he cast his eye upon the first manuscript he unsealed, 
than he began to laugh. 

44 Do you remember your learned dissertation yester- 
day anen t your causes of dislike to certain amatory effu- 
sions ? Here is a song of true love after your own heart. 
Listen to 

' A SERENADE. , 

" * Love, if you're sleeping, awaken ! 

And hear how your true-hearted swain 
Has ventured so far for your sake in 

This terrible tempest of rain. 
Your tender heart sure must be melted, 

When you a young gentleman see 
In such a sad manner storm-pelted— 

And all for his deep love to thee !' 

" Oh ! when did the wretched appeal to 

The pity of woman in vain, 
Or when was her tender heart steel to 

The sorrows of those who complain ? 
This fair one, approaching the window, 

.To which her attention was call'd, 
ExclaimM, ' Hapless Captain Maclndoe ! 

Your hat is blown off— and you're bald ! 

" * What earthly could tempt you, poor fellow, 

Abroad in such weather to roam ? 
Here, Martha ! take out an umbrella, 

Aud bid him go quietly home !' 
In this way the captain dismissing, 

The lady return 'd to her seat, 
And no doubt she bad his best blessing, 

For her kindness was certainly great." 

" There is,", said we, " something extremely inspiring 
in the sight of so many unopened contributions. We are 
aware, that, like the billets in a lottery, by far the greater 
proportion of them are blanks, but we have not a mo- 
ment's doubt that some of them are prizes. You have 
got one at the first draw. Try again. What have 
you ?" 

" A jocular effusion from the most gentle and pensive 
of your friends — a soldier amiable as he is brave — with 
a heart fearless as his sword, and soft as his feather. 
Would you believe it— from Malcolm ? n 

41 Pooh !" interrupted the Lounger, " you know little 
of Malcolm if this astonishes you. Quiet as he sits, there 
is a smile of sly observant humour plays lambently in 
the corner of his eye. Let us have it." And Alfred 
read aloud, with good emphasis and discretion, 

IMPOSITIONS. 

The world is comnoacA al ejassfcwsrv, 

And vAam \wm»A ^*«v\*lfc»\t V*&v— 
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Impostors, and simple believers,— 
Half knaves and the other half fools. 

• m 

Doctor Solomon's sweet panacea 
( A bottle of balm) may be got, 
Including advice, if you'll pay a 

Small compliment,** call'd a pound note. 



«< 



When health's to be sold in a phial, 
We cannot well choose but to buy ; 

But, in spite of our faith, upon trial 
*Tis found to be all in my eye. 

His practice, a London leech plying, 
Cures ailments by rubbing the back ; 

But his patients, when fairly a-dying, 
Begin to suspect he's a quack. 

When you find your apparel Is wearing, 

How cheaply you may be a beau, 
At the warehouse in Prince's Street, bearing 

The large sign of P g and Co. ! 

But should you (believing their praisers) 
Buy ready-made clothes that look well. 

Oh ! like Peter Pindar's blunt razors, 
You'll find they were made but to selL 

But of all impositions a-going, 

The greatest and worst to escape 
Is the one that prevents us from knowing 

A woman's own natural shape. 

Youag ladies oft wed for a carriage, 
But the bargain is not half so bad, 

As the youth's who is gull'd into marriage, 
By losing his heart to a pad. 

Entangled in love's silken meshes, 

With the maid that hath caught him, made one- 
He fancies the flesh of his flesh is — 

He finds she's but bone of his bone. 

Pensive poets of shapes love the slender— 

I own I'm not partial to such, 
But my heart grows exceedingly tender 

Whenever I gaze on the Dutch. 

Lean ladies, they are my provokers, 
So lank and so stiff, you would say 

That their drink was decoction of pokers, 
Instead of good London bohea. 

But I think we are most of us doaters 

On the girl, whether little or big, 
Who sports upon small pretty trotters 

A figure as plump as a pig. 

It was now resolved that we should each in succession 
try our luck in this novel lottery. However, as we had 
commenced the Investigation with a view to fiy from 
thought, every serious production was veted irrelevant, 
and postponed till a future occasion. But the spring time 
is not a season of merriment, though it is of happiness. 
The reviving warmth seemed to have melted our corre- 
spondents, to a man, into a jelly of sentiment Every ten- 
der swain of them, you would have sworn, had penned 
his lorn ditty stretched at his lubber's length on the sunny 
side of a half-green hedge, thinking of his lady, and laying 
in a stock of rheumatism for the next winter. At last 
our search was rewarded with 



a sraivo DITTY. 

Farewell to the hlase of wax candl 
Adieu to the lustre ofgsM I 



And then, your half dances — half stand-stills— 
They're but as a mem'ry that was ! 

Good-by to your glasses of jelly — 

To sandwiches thin as my frill— 
An acre would not fill one's belly ! 

Adieu to the waltz and quadrille ! 

The look of an orchestra's frightful— 

A true concert song I abhor ! 
All that winter, indeed, made delightful, 

After May-day can charm me no more ! 

The sun now gets up in the morning 
At the hour I was wont to lie down — 

And its roseate tints are adorning 

Even the smoke-wrinkled face of the town ! 

The breeze is abroad like a rover, 

And gently kissing the flowers, — 
The winter — the winter is over, 

The spring and the summer are ours ! 

O ! for plumes of the ostrich, wave o'er me, 
Ye green leaves and blossoms of June ! 

Paganini himself would but bore me, 
When the laverock's voice is in tune ! 

I'm off to the glen and the mountain, 

I'm off to the far-sounding sea ; 
Or, at least, I'm each weary day counting 

Till in their glad presence I be .' 

Our comments upon these verses were interrupted by 
the entrance of Ellen, who was sent by her mi s tr ess to 
inform us, that three gentlemen had just arrived, that 
she had no empty room in the house, and that it wools' 
be an act of charity on our part to accommodate then. 
This, under existing circumstances, reasonable request 
being complied with, the strangers were ushered in. 

The party consisted of a gentleman and two younkers, 
evidently his relations ; but in what grade it might att 
be so easy to determine. He was rather above the middle 
size, with broad flat shoulders, and ex p r e ssi ng an easy 
consciousness of strength in his frank, bold bearing. Hi 
complexion was ruddy, long light-coloured locks, a littk 
thinner than they had once been at the summit of tat 
head, hung down on either side of a brow, which, what- 
ever it might have been to a phrenologist, commanded 
at once the homage of the poet and the artist. Hie eye 
had a wild glistening, like that of the " lair ladle* ta 
Christabelle — it looked through and through yea, and 
yet every minute a shade of the tenderest nnmaalsa 
would steal across it. A good-humoured smile played 
upon his lips. 

He bowed courteously, apologizing for hie 

We answered in some words-of-course — something . 

the obligation upon sportsmen to be mutually 

dating, inwardly congratulating ourselves upon the cm 

that brought us acquainted with a person of hie figure. 

He advanced to the fire, and commenced the operation of 

drying some part of his habiliments, which had suffered 

from the inclemency of the evening. We remarked that 

his first step was to take two newspapers (we afterwards 

discovered they were Standards) from hie 

which he did with a marked air of deference, and 

them upon the back of a chair before the fire. He 

desired Ellen to fetch him a large dish, into which he 

might transfer the contents of his creel. His orders being 

obeyed, be lifted out of that spacious receptacle one goodly 

trout after another, till we began to imagine that it eras, 

like the fairy purse of Fortonatus, inexhaustible, AB 

this while he continued to comment upon each fish te hie 

young companions in a voice of fatherly kindness, same-' 

times extending a remark to us. When the whole of mf 
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fnormoas day's fishing was displayed, he contemplated it 
with the mild triumph of a gentleman and an angler. 

Harlng dried himself, and satisfied the cravings of 
appetite, he, first asking permission to use such a liberty, 
extended himself in a reclining posture upon a sofa which 
stood in the room, aud began to converse. He followed 
the train of conversation wherever it led, showing him- 
self equally versed in the mysteries of fly-fishing and 
metaphysics. By a tacit consent of all parties, politics 
were studiously eschewed. What first struck us was the 
intense power of his descriptions — the scenes rose embo- 
died before us, as fixing us with his bright eye he evoked 
them, we knew not, spell-bound as we were, whether by 
the rich colours of his language, or by some magic in his 
rlance. We were next startled by the broad rich humour of 
his grotesque impersonations. If any ludicrous idea were 
suggested, by himself, or another of the party, his delight 
was to pursue It to the very verge of absurdity, and even 
there to give it a palpable form, and that character of 
truth and reality, which genius bestows on its wildest 
imaginings. He treated us, in the course of the evening, 
to a thousand pictures, wild as Tenters' temptations of 
fit Anthony, but luxuriant and glowing as the hues and 
forms of Italy. And ever and anon our high-wrought 
spirits were allowed to repose, by his introducing remarks 
upon life and character, in a tone of mild philosophic re- 
flection. Whenever he addressed his young comrades, or 
aDuded to his relations, there was an affectionate tremour 
In his voice. We regarded him with wonder and ad- 
miration. His was a spirit which must in youth have 
been terrible in its beauty, but years had rendered it 
milder, without impairing its strength. He was like a 
tjargeons picture, with its tints tempered by the lapse of 
time ; like a noble and fiery wine, made mellower and 
richer by age ; like — himself, his only parallel. 

Despite our fatigues, and the prospect of next day's re- 
newal of them, we listened to his eloquence till far in the 
morning. At last he rose, and, calling his boys to his 
side, with a playful affectation of decrepitude leaned 
heavily upon them, and was thus borne out of the room. 
Who can be be ? was our first question. Alfred, pick- 
ing op a handkerchief he had dropped, proceeded to ex- 
amine the corners — we were too much excited to attend 
to pnnctilioe* — on one of which he discovered the initials 
c. w. Blockheads that we were, not to have recognised 
blm 



The snn rose next morning bright and cloudless. We 
were stirring with him, and after one of Clovenford's 
amplest breakfasts, proceeded to take leave of oar kind 
and attentive hostess. But before departing, we had to 
go through a ceremony belonging to ths simple and 
kindly manners of the olden time. In came the land- 
lady with no small degree of bustle, smiling through her 
tears, carrying a tray covered with bottles, glasses, and 
shortbread — " Naebody ever left this house without takin* 
a dram frae my bottle, and sic discreet gentlemen shanna 
be the first." So we performed the libation with all due 
solemnity, and exeunt omnes. 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 



The Hfis and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
KL, President of the Royal Academy. By D. £. Wil- 
liams, Esq. In two vols. 8vo. Pp. 473, 586. 
London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 

Texvx Is an immense deal of coquetting and compli- 
menting at the outset of this book, between Mr Camp- 
bell and Mr Williams, who were to have been joint-get- 
oavs up si the Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence — between 
•Mr Campbell, who was to have fathered the work, and 
Mr WiPiftjns who has. We do not see what possible 
snto i i ss Uh opnblic can have in their private arrangements. 

We e*ft\ easily imagine a worse biographer than Mr 



Williams. There is, for example, he who wrote the Life 
of Fuseli — what is his name ? But we can with stUl 
greater facility imagine a better. His best recommenda- 
tion is that, except in his first chapter, which is emi- 
nently stupid and irrelevant, he strews his materials 
lavishly before us, seldom poking In his own stupid face 
to make a remark. He has given us an excellent " me- 
moire pour servir," &c 

Sir Thomas Lawrence is an artist, in the vindication 
and maintenance of whose fair fame the country is deeply 
interested. He is one of our three British portrait- 
painters, who, for originality and solid value, are entitled 
to rank among the Vandykes. First is Reynolds with 
his glowing and harmonious colour, his character, and 
his bold, manly style of handling. Next comes Raeburn 
with his breadth and solidity of effect, his likenesses of 
the mind as well as the body. Last, Sir Thomas, no- 
ways inferior to either, with his real presences, his eyes, 
into which you look down till you see the soul. We do 
not deny that there are, and have been among us, other 
portrait-painters of high merit, but not one of them has 
attained to such a mastery In their department as this 
splendid triumvirate. 

Lawrence was the son of an innkeeper— of a man 
who had been born to better prospects, somewhat ad- 
dicted to literature, and a considerable prig. The boy 
was remarkable for his beauty, early showed a knack of 
taking likenesses, and, under his father's sedulous tuition, 
displayed a talent for declamation which he retained 
through life. Rather a ludicrous account is given by an 
eyewitness of one of his earliest attempts at portrait- 
painting : 

" Lawrence frequently brought his boy to the green- 
room, and we would set him on a table and make him 
recite Hamlet's directions to the players. On one of 
those occasions, Henderson was present, and expressed 
much gratification. The little fellow, in return for our 
civilities and flatteries, was desirous to take our likenesses, 
the first time we came to Devizes, and Edwin and my- 
self afforded him an opportunity soon after, on one of 
our non-playday's excursions. After dinner, Lawrence 
proposed giving us a reading as usual, but Tom reminded 
him of our promise. We preferred a specimen of his 
talents, as being most novel. The young artist collected 
his materials very quickly, and essayed my visage the 
first. In about ten minutes, he produced a faithful 
delineation in crayon, which for many years I kept as a 
curiosity. He next attempted Edwin's, who, startled at 
the boy's ability, resolved (in his usual way) to perplex 
him. 

" No man had a more flexible countenance than 
Edwin. It was not only well featured, but well muscled; 
if I may be allowed the expression, which enabled him 
to throw over its surface, as on a moral prism, all the 
colours of expression, minutely blending or powerfully 
contrasting. He accordingly commenced his sitting, by 
settling his face into a sober and rather serious aspect, 
and when the young artist had taken its outline and come 
to the eyes, he began gradually, but imperceptibly, to 
extend and change it, raising his brows, compressing his 
lips, and widening his mouth, till his face wore the 
expression of brightness and gaiety. Tom no sooner 
perceived the change, than he started in supreme wonder* 
attributing it to a defect in his own vision. The first 
outline was accordingly abandoned, and a second com- 
menced. Tom was now more particular, and watched 
him narrowly, but Edwin, feature by feature, and muscle 
by muscle, so completely ran, what might have been 
called the gamut of his countenance— as the various com- 
ponents of its harmony — that the boy drew and rubbed 
out, till his hand fell by his side, and he stood silently 
looking in Edwin's met, to discover, if possible, its true 
expression. Edwin could not lo*% ti^Xafei\fe wtk*^ 
rare at Ms aerntlnv, «n* wtssAsA fcwe V*» <«>*>> *"~ 
of merriment vnd m\mVt taBnAsc." 
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yet young be "ml tn London, wb introduced to Si 
Joshua, and distinguished himself in the Academy, 
attracted the at trillion of royalty, and wu admitted 
associate or the Royal Academy before hi 



d dissatisfactions arising from It, ud 



the 



d, hia popularity „,„„, 



t In Loni 
increased with (very year. No paint 
beautiful and true tn nature, — no one ever produced such 
effect* with the moat aubdued and unostentatious tint*. 
There ie a grace and elegance In every thing he did. 
Perhapa thla la carried even to a degree of effeminacy — 
never marked enough, however, to become offensive. It 
baa been said that be bad talents for brooming a great 
historical painter. Of this we are doubtful, notwith- 
standing that we have tbe fear of hia Satan and hia 
imble before our eye*. He had an Imagli 



a itrict keeping with At 



which silled mn 



:e upoi 



m the i 



nf hum: 



i life, 



iDg a new grace to It, but wanted strength nf wing tt 
■oar Into tbe imaginative world. He cultivated hit 
powers to the uttermott. and had become all that he wai 
capable of becoming. The following rxtrai 
liii letters, while It ahowshia c' 
light, eervte to corroborate tbii 

" Triumph i of conqueror*, and even the deeda of hero. ■ . 
lam that secure them, have a colder spectator In me, aa ... 
man and artist, than can often be found. I would rather 
paint Satan, bursting into tear*, when collecting hia 
ruined angels, than Achillea, radiant in fall heavenly arm*, 
mounting hia chariot, defying bis destiny when announced 
by miracle, and rushing on devoted Troy ! And fallen 
Rome, with Its declining auu, as It was one* sweetly, 
pathetically painted by Claude, would be more delightful 
In anticipation, than seen in ft* full carnival, with Its 
rich tapestries hung round St Peter's, its illuminated 
dome, and the magnificent fireworks from t 
Si Angelo. with all the gorgeous accompanin 
cession.. /Ace, &c &c. 

" My cane is very different to yours, and many Inquiet- 
udes break in upon me. I think more seriously nf Ufa 
then I ever did ; and reflect, that I have lived half my 
days, and done not half of what my morning promised. 
It Is true, that for these last six yean, I have been rising 
" ilonal eatimi --•■■■ 



nt* he bas here expressed. Througboat lbs 
witote of bis life, however, we no trace a atralo at 
that tempered effeminacy which w* recognise in bb 
paintings. From a want of that masculine decision which 
enables a man to regulate bis worldly affairs, he was, 
notwithstanding hia immense professional gain*, conti- 
nually embarrassed. Though always kind and ready 
to befriend, there was a want of depth and permanency 
In hi* attachments. Our readers will understand at 
when they read what fallows: 

" A lady, writing of Sir Thomas Lawreiiea's auutau, 
■ays, ' I think every person of right feeling, every crea- 
ture that will take the trouble to examine his own cata- 
logue of failings, will be ready I. 



sctbasaly 

character so beautiful and so much to belorsi 

,i»., iitjui "J" 7 '" j .houid b« tempted to use the language at Laertes), " 1 

ammo e | m - niltpriTllj , ngd lba1 , be |^,. «,,__ bvt „ <xlami ta M 

mgly stated, that his manner* were likely to wlskas, 

bout bis Intending It. Ha could not write a eaansi 

answer to a dinner invitation, without It* assuming tat 

tone of a billet doux : the very commonest con ■iaUtl I 

was held in that soft, low whisper, and with thai 1J. 

of deference and interest, which are so ■■——■» asalTw 

calculated to please. I am myself persuaded, that at 

never intentionally gave pain. Ha waa not a Bab 

coquette ; he bad no pia* of conquest. All I know sf 

hi* attachment, waa the ill-fated and never-to-be -defsadsl 



,{ Thomi 



Ill-fated and Indefensible Indeed n 



►*"- ladys. 



iplaryyssss; 

tbat it reqaired, on her part, the utnssa 

magnanimity, and highest exertion of fortitude and geos- 

roalty, to subdue her feelings, when be declared himself 

sacrifice was made magnanimously by the slater, and Iks 

courtship of tbe other proceeded to the time expected ft* 

the settlement of tbe day of marriage. The parent at 

■,, -, , . ,'»...', t h < lady had agreed to relieve Mr Lawrence of all an 

W ««/*.< and some way or other reacA **. My fault. ^ ,ml»rnM*B.ent*, when hi. wayward tmm 

tre very obvious, and known to but to. m.ny-tb. good I £. ./ - .. ' 



■ ™ny-™ „ooo , . , mmtd 
very few. Amongst the beat part of J"/™ . * furhidd „ 
it, I should say, that liberality towards my competitors, | of — |emlt w . |B fb 
and the opinions and feelings of a gentleman, may be in. 
eluded ; with a disdain of selfish policy, and mere trick- 
ery of conduct ! yet I have recently had tbe most striking 
proof, that this and more are Imputed to me ; — that I 



a In tl 



Arademy; that I am 'forming my squad;' tbat every 
thing Is to be sacrificed to me ; and that, whatever injus- 
tice Is shown to other), I am secretly tbe cause and 



" Tbe most respectable character in tbe society, 
who ha* been a benefactor to many, is now the objee 
their attack, from his supposed partiality to mr ; and 
who have never In act, or even speech, been illiberal 
wards a brother artist, am now the object of suspicion cl 
and distrust Tbe difficulty of keeping in tbe same quiet ' w 
path 1 have hitherto walked in, becomes daily mora dis- I c 
treaaing. With a word, I think I could refute these | 7™",*'** 
calumnies that are spread against me, and bring 1 
restless enemies to shame. Then, I doubt If it is 
to do so; and. Instead of being their envy, become ■ 
hatred— a feeling In my mind dreadful to excite, 
little have I yet committed myself, tbat these man 
compelled to smile upon sal 

•hair detection offe 



> his fini 

further intercourse with tbe faaxfly, 
t with that branch of It- The para, ta* exasl 
lent, aud beautiful girl, sunk Into the grave, with was*** 
eri pride and broken spirit*, the unsullied and dopes** 
victim of his caprice. She was allied to a family aaaei 
celebrated than any extant for talents of a peculiar at 
script ion, and was the daughter of a lady whose fSsaW 
In her high profession was probably never equalled, sal 
who, with that genius, combined a beauty and a pfeyafsa 
perfection, that created a union which hopa can sawa 
expect again to see realized." 

Sir Thomas mingled much with tbe gay and faatisai 
able world, and his memoir* are Invaluable aa caatlagi 
reflex light on the manners of the day, and the privat 



indent 



rat bl* acquaintance with ( 
if melancholy remlnlaosssm 
dings, and national diacas 
sad, but less painful, seas 



dwell upon thi 

Clermont, when the mother and her babe- 
Britain — were reft from us at once. Sir Tl 
a pleasing picture of tbe Princess Charlotte : 
" Popular love, and tbe enthusiasm of soi 
when we meet ; and to forego ' towards greatness perhapa so real, saw In bar 
ijoyment must be offered than Elizabeth, and while yet she lived it was 
Yet, to In untainted In my eha- which I should sincerely have assigned tn 
■llh my r/raJi — I mean, in whatever regard* my which she would moat nearly hai 
object with me. In the 1 irathatshewouhLltave beanati 
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her people, — charity and justice, high integrity, (at I 
hare stated,) frankness and humanity, were essentials and 
Axed in her character : her mind seemed to have nothing 
of subtlety or littleness in it, and she had all the courage 
of her station. 

" She once said, ' I am a great coward, but I bluster 
it out like the best of them till the danger's ovtr.' I was 
told by one of the members of the council awaiting her 
delivery, that Dr Baillie came in, and said in answer to 
some enquiries, ' She's doing very well : she'll not die of 
fear : oho puts a good Brunswick face upon the matter.' 
She had a surprisingly quick ear, which I was pleasantly 
warned of : whilst playing whist, which being played for 
•hillings, was not the most silent game I ever witnessed, 
•be would suddenly reply to something that the baron or 
I would be talking of, in the lowest tone, at the end of 
the room, whilst her companions at the table were igno- 
jrmnt of the cause of her observations. 

" I have increased respect for the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, because he appeared to have fully performed his 
duty in her education. She had, as 1 have said, great 
knowledge of the history of this country, and in the busi- 
Besses of life, and a readiness in anecdotes of political 
parties in former reigns. 

" How often I see her now entering the room, (con- 
stantly on his arm,) with slow but firm step, always erect, 
-—end the small, but elegant proportion of her head to 
her ifure, of course more striking from her situation. 
Hat features, as you see, were beautifully cut ; her clear 
bhteeye, so open, so like the fearless purity of truth, that 
the most experienced parasite must have turned from 
It when be dared to lie." 

What he says of Prince Leopold, is well calculated to 
remove all those misapprehensions of his character, which 
Actions virulence has for years been so busily attempting 
to disseminate : 

" When I returned to take my breakfast, Colonel 
Addenbrooke came In : '■ he said, ' I don't know what to 
make of these fellows; there's Sir Robert Gardiner 
swears he can't stay in the room with it ; that if he sees 
It hi one room, hell go Into another. — Then there's Dr 
Short. I said, I suppose by your going out and saying 
nothing, you don't like the picture. " Like it," he said, 
{end he was blubbering,) " 'tis so like her, and so amiable, 
that I could not stay in the room." ' — More passed on the 
subject, not worth detailing. I learnt that the prince 
was very much overcome by the sight of the picture, and 
the train of recollections that it brought with it. Colonel 
Addenbrooke went in to the prince, and returning 
shortly, said, * The prince desires me to say how much 
obliged to you he is for this attention, that he shall 
always remember it. He said, " Do you think Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrence would wish to see me ? If he would, I 
shall be very glad to see him." — I replied that I thought 
you would : so if you like, he will see you whenever you 
choose, before your departure.' Soon after, I went in to 
him. As I passed through the hall, Dr Short came up 
to me, (he had evidently been, and was crying,) and 
t ha n ked me for having painted such a picture. ' No one 
It a better judge than I am, sir,' and he turned away. 

" The prince was looking exceedingly pale ; but he 
received me with calm firmness, and that low, subdued 
Teice that you know to be the effort at composure. He 
spoke at once about the picture and of its value to him 
•more than to all the world besides. From the beginning 
•to the close of the interview, he was greatly affected. He 
checked his first burst of affection, by adverting to the 
public loss, and that of the royal family. ' Two genera- 
tions gone ! — gone in a moment ! I have felt for myself, 
•hot 1 have felt for the prince regent. My Charlotte is 
from this country-— it has lost her. She was a good, 
warn an admirable woman. None could know my 
^Charlotte as I did know her ! It was my happiness, my 
to know her character, but it was my delight.' Du- 



ring a short pause I spoke of the impression it had made 
on me. * Yea, she had a clear, fine understanding, and 
very quick — she was candid, she was open, and not sus- 
pecting, but she saw characters at the glance — she read 
them so true. You saw her ; you saw something of us 
— you saw us for some days— you saw our year I Oh ! 
what happiness — and it was solid — it could not change, 
for we knew each other — except when I went out to shoot, 
we were together always, and we couid be together — we 
did not tire.' 

" I tried to check this current of recollection, that was 
evidently overpowering him (as it was me), by a remark 
on a part of the picture, and then on its likeness to the 
youth of the old king. * Ah ! and my child was like 
her, for one so young, [as if it bad really lived in child- 
hood.] For one so young, it was surprisingly like — the 
nose, it was higher than child reus' are — the mouth, so 
like hers ; so cut, [trying to describe its mouth on his 
own.] My grief did not think of it, but if I could have 
a drawing of it ! She was always thinking of others, 
not of herself — no one so little selfish — always looking 
out for comfort for others. She had been for hours, for 
many hours, in great pain — she was in that situation 
where selfishness must act if it exists — when good people 
will be selfish, because pain makes them so— and my 
Charlotte was not — any grief could not make her so ! 
She thought our child was alive ; I knew it was not, 
and I could not support her mistake. I left the room 
for a short time : in my absence they took courage, and 
informed her. When she recovered from it, she said, 
" Call in Prince Leopold — there is none can comfort him 
but me!" My Charlotte, my dear Charlotte!' And 
now, looking at the picture, he said, ' Those beautiful 
hands, that at the last, when she was talking to others, 
were always looking out for mine !' " 

On the whole, the reader will find in these volumes a 
rich mine of interesting and important information. 



Sketches in Spain and Morocco. By Sir Arthur do 
Capell Brooke, Bart. In 2 vols. 8vo. Pp. 432, 408. 
London. Colburn and Beutley. 1831. 

This is one of a numerous class of works which we 
are not in the habit of subjecting to the strictest criti- 
cism. Every person who visits I foreign country ob- 
serves something, or makes some remark which is wor- 
thy of being preserved. We think it is Harrington in 
his Oceana who mentions a board of council in that ima- 
ginary republic, the duty of which was, to receive reports 
from all young travellers of what they had seen and learned 
in foreign parts. Those who distinguished themselves by 
the extent, accuracy, and importance of the information 
they furnished, were marked by the examinators for 
future employment in affairs of state — and care was 
taken to record all useful tafbrmation, even though it 
came through the medium of a weak brother, lying 
amid the trifles wherewith his mind was stored " like 
two grains of wheat amid a bushel of chaff." The in- 
creased activity of the press enables in our days the pub- 
lic at large to discharge the office of these imaginary 
functionaries. Every person publishes his travels; if 
the book be good, it retains a place in our shelves ; if in- 
different, what is worthy of preservation is picked out, 
and the rest dies away in a few months from the m*r 
mory of man. People complain of the increased num- 
ber of dull books, as if in them " nature's copy were 
eterne" — as if there were no trunkmakers in the world. 
It is not the quality of printer's ink to embalm the 
thoughts of an author, and lay them up like mummies 
for eternity — it only serves to diffuse them more widely 
for the present. 

Sir Arthur de Capell Brooke is by no mean* «wv* «1 
our best travellers, but \w «ccu\ta» * <ms^**ta&&sv *a* 
tion among them. He nam *u ^* V*.*&* WnsV^a* 
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tell in a lively and amusing manner what be has seen. 
He is no profound analyser of character, he is particu- 
larly ignorant of every thing that pertains to natural 
history, he never troubles himself with bearings and 
■distances, and his geography is in consequence much 
more puzzling already than that of Herodotus after the 
•lapse of thousands of years. Still he is of use, for, in 
running over a tract of country, he shows whether it be 
worth travelling through. He is a sort of Cuculus 
indicator, to lead the true huntsman to the hollow tree, 
or cleft of the rock, where honey is lodged. Iu the dis- 
charge of this pleasing duty, Sir Arthur visited, on a 
former occasion, the shores of the Baltic— the northern 
Mediterranean — and now he has bent bis course towards 
the sea, which, in common parlance, bears that name. 

Sir Arthur landed at Cadiz, made excursions to Seville 
and Xeres, then crossed the mountains to Gibraltar, 
'where he embarked for Africa. He took up his abode at 
Tangier, visited Tetuan ; journeyed a little way into the 
interior, was not allowed to proceed to Fez, and returned 
to Gibraltar ; proceeded through Grenada and Cordova to 
Madrid. The reader will see, that the ground he went 
over is precisely that which was the theatre of the fierce 
struggles between the Spaniards and the Saracens. It is 
classic ground. In Africa he met with many traces of 
the former lords of Spain. Tetuan is almost exclusively 
Inhabited by their descendants, among whom the names 
of the principal families, celebrated in Spanish and Moor- 
ish ballads, still survive. Mr Price, late vice-consul at 
Tetuan, met at Ceuta a Moorish chief and his sister, who 
claimed to be descendants foom the last Moorish king of 
Grenada. The lady had visited Spain to claim restitution 
of the palace of Alhambra, which was refused, but small 
pensions were settled, by the Spanish government, upon 
her and her brother. Mr Price obtained from them two 
.portraits of Christian knights, which were heir-looms in 
their family, and to which a wild tale of feudal vengeance 
attached. 

Sir Arthur's visit to Xeres— the land of the wine, 
which has been popular in England ever since Sir John 
Falstaff drank " good sherris-sack," is, in our eyes, the 
most interesting of his Spanish rambles. His description 
of the vintage is beautiful and picturesque. 

" The vineyard was a few miles distant, and the ride 
to it extremely pretty, through exceedingly narrow wind- 
ing lanes, enclosed by gigantic hedges of aloe and Indian 
'fig, varied by olive-woods, which we occasionally passed 
through; the hills, as well as valleys, being thickly 
covered with vineyards with white cortijos peeping out 
from each. On reaching the vineyard, which was in a 
valley, we found the labourers busily employed in picking 
the grapes, and carrying them on their heads in baskets 
to the pressing-house. The vines were trained very low, 
and close to the soil, on account of the greater degree of 
heat. This vineyard, I was informed, was originally 
planted with three kinds of vines, calculated to produce 
the wines desired. Difference of soil, however, and parts 
more or less exposed to the heat, had produced several 
other varieties : some were nearly black ; others white, 
large, and sweet; while others were tinged with a 
brownish red, of a dry flavour, and devoid of sweetness. 
From the last the sherry is produced. 

" All the different kinds are picked and pressed se- 
parately, and the casks containing the juice from each 
marked. By the time I had seen the process of pressing, 
which I shall mention hereafter, the sun was getting 
very low in the horizon, and we mounted our horses to 
return. The evening was deliciously cool, and its still- 
ness was only interrupted by the loud whistling hum of 
a kind of large grasshopper, which resounded in all di. 
rections. The labourers were slowly returning from the 
different vineyards towards Xeres, and the toil of man 
wvwr over for the day. In these latitudes, sunset is fol- 
lovred bjmlwoH immedUto night; and the calm enchant- 



=g=gggg=g— — a— m 
ing hours of twilight, so soothing to the spirits, an em- 
known. 

" We were yet at some distance from Xerea, when tat 
last rays glistened as they sank below the horizon ; eat 
before we bad reached the town it was night, It is not 
very safe, in any part of Spain, to be out alter dark in tat 
country ; and perhaps less so at Xerea than elsewhere, 
from the lawless and desperate character of the losrer 
orders, and the continual occurrence of acta of lub e u i 
and violence. It is not an uncommon thing for these 
desperadoes to station themselves close to the town at 
nightfall, and stopping those who are returning from tat 
country, ride off with their horses. We urged on ear 
steeds to the utmost of their speed, although it was as 
very easy thing to find our way along the pitch-dark 
narrow lanes that we were obliged to wind along.** 

In reading his account of the Bottegas, we could fancy 
ourselves transported into the regions of the AraMsa 
Nights. Surely these are no mortal wine vaults fst 
speaks of? 

" There are few, however, who would not feel ioclisoi, 
I think, to repeat their visits more than once to tat 
bodega. The term wine-vaults is ill suited to convey is 
idea of these really splendid and extraordinary estahun- 
ments, which I should class among the things beat werii 
seeing in Spain. Instead of descending into a dark, lew, 
grovelling, and musty magazine, like the London Deck 
wine-vaults, spacious as they are, you first pass thrssfs 
a street, one entire side of which, for the extent of a qasf» 
ter of a mile, is occupied by one of these bodegas; ass 
entering through large folding doors, you find yourself t» 
your astonishment, in what at first sight appears to be a 
church of considerable dimensions, with a lofty roo£ ast" 
divided into spacious aisles. 

" In the centre you see in large characters, ' Bodega sf 
Jesus;' and at the sides, ' Nave of St Andrew, St Pedis, 
St Jago.' Your eye soon runs along the losrer part of 
the building, and you see some thousand butts of wise 
ranged along the aisles and against the arched pillars. A 
delicious fragrance, which you easily recognise, aeon ce> 
vinces you, notwithstanding the pioua inscriptions y»s 
have been reading, that you are in a place- exclusively 
dedicated to the enjoyments of the body. 

" On entering, you are waited upon by the- superis- 
tendent of the bodega, who accompanies you through tfct 
different aisles, and who explains to you, on passing sack 
barrel, the name, quality, age, and peculiar flavour of the 
wine within it ; and, in order that you may understand 
it practically as well as theoretically, his observations are 
rendered clear and intelligible by a full glass of the deli- 
cious liquor. You proceed thus slowly through the wholt 
range of the bodega, occasionally reposing, like Beeches, 
astride of a huge butt, and sipping bumpers of lo seises 
paxareti, fragrant muscatel, or dark creamy sherry half 
a century old. While on the outside every thing is ahv 
zing with the intenseness of the noontide heat, within, 
a delightful coolness, and a soft mellow light prevail; 
and you fancy you should like to pass the remainder sf 
your days in this pleasant retreat. In this manner yea 
keep on quaffing the nectar which Is so liberally supplied 
you, until your senses become not quite so cool and col- 
lected as when you first entered, and you think it high 
time to make your retreat into the hot and dusty six s en 
of Xeres. " 

Our readers will now have the goodness to cress the 
sea with us to Africa. To judge from old chronicles, the 
Saracens, when compared with the Spaniards, 
the more civilized nation of the two, and, in the 
state of Spain, we would certainly pause before we attri- 
buted to the latter nation any decided superiority over 
their neighbours of the southern coast. Into this weighty 
disquisition we cannot, however, at p res en t afford to enter. 
But we will convince our readers that the holy beggars 
of Mtlcatr* noways inferier to the jelliest friar in £ft**> 
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At Araiila, Sir Arthur m visited by a Howl* Mint, 
wham he treated to the favourite bmr^ of hit people 

gruin tarn. The repeat being over, the story proceed! 
tbot: 

" The thing! were now about to be taken sway, after 
nan; marks of admiration being bellowed on the cape 
and saucers, which were not wry agreeable to my ears, 
when the old man requested me to give blm one of the 
H a ap non i, which I annrdlBgly did, thinking myself lucky 
a* th* Hants tana* a* well. I wee, however, mlataken j 
flr a* I wa* ilyry conveying the teapot oat of tight, the 
old man, who kept the eye of a hawk on It, desired he 
might look at it. It wa* of queen 1 ! metal, and such a 
une had never been mm before by any of them. Its shape 
waa first discussed, and its good quid i tin far pouring, 
drawing, and making tea, were to loudly praised, that I 
began to tremble, when the taint concluded, to my horror, 
b J ■*K ,n *' °>e to give him the teapot ; and, at the tame 

cant wait on no account to refuse the aalnt what he asked 
for. I had now to |-rt out or the scrape as well as I 
could. It was Impossible I could part with the teapot; 
If was the comfort, nay, T«ry existence, of us all— I had 
bat this one ; and, besides all this, it was not mine own, 
baring been lent me, as well as the contents of the can. 
Men. by my friend, Mr Duguld or Gibraltar. All these 
excuses I enforced, at I thought, with such seeming ree- 
aonablaness, that the aalnt appeared satisfied, and said no 



The old gentle* 
before bit departt 

" The old mm aat like a rock 



i, however, returned to the charge 



n the floor, with ■ 

my niter despair, when ha suddenly rose, seeing, probably, 
that there was nothing else to be got from me. He did 
■at, however, take bit departure without making another 
nasat direct attack upon the teapot, whioh I parried at 
wall as I could. When about leaving the house to return 
hoeaa. Ills chief hypocrite, whom I hare before noticed, 
begged his blessing, or, in other words, entreated him to 
favour him by spitting lu his face ; with which request 
the hair man immediately complied with the greatest 
liberality and benevolence. I had by this time such a 
surfeit of Mints, that I never wished to set eyes upon one 



r Arthur w 



obliged 



' " Although I waa op at an early hour the following 
morning, the saint was beforehand with me; for on pat- 
ting my head out of my chamber door to examine the 
stats of the weather, I found his disciple patiently sitting 
an the steps, and learnt that be had been there tome time. 
On enquiring the reason of his early visit, he merely 
replied that he waa come for my teapot. I now taw that 
e aalnt was determined not to give up his point ; and 
, from his power, be could annoy me In a more serious 
utter, and even prevent my proceeding on my journey, 
thought It prudent to comply with his wishes, and 
erafore sent word back, that If he would lend me one I 
■ould make him a present of mine. The messenger was 
ot long In returning, and carried away my poor teapot 
i triumph, leaving in its place an old earthenware one 
not worth a sixpence, but, singular enough, of English 
manufacture, and which, having been cruelly torn In its 
early day* from Itt birthplace In the potteries, had been 
fated to linger oat it* existence in to villainous a country. 
The poor thing waa now released from slavery, aa it waa 
nSy firm Intention to carry It back to its native country, 
and preserve it aa a memorial of my holy Mend at 
Arzllla.- 

- Eeoe Iterum Crispinus ! 

** I bad jnst got my foot in tbe stirrup to mount, when 
I' was touched «-tba shoulder by soma aat, and, looking 



I, who should I ei 



i bat the taint 



deputy come for 
bad already repented having 
lent me, aa fearful he should not get It back again. The 
fellow actually teemed to haunt me ; and I felt to pro- 
voked, that, if it had not been safely packed at the bat. 
Mm of my baggage, I would have returned it by breaking 
it with infinite satisfaction over the rascal', bead." 

For teasing pertinacity, Stohad't old man of the sea 
waa nothing to this tormeu ting Incubus. On* stksr spe- 
cimen of African saints, and ws have dona : 

" One of the mad sectarians above mentioned, whose 
name was Tyer Symocb, and who, before he became 
convened, was a good, quiet, honest baker, rambling 
about one day by himself, came to a shop kept by s Moor 
named Salem Ben Joseph, and proceeded to exhibit some 
of the pranks of his sect. Upon this the shopman began 
to remonstrate with tbe disciple, by telling him that none 
but bad men would act so, and speaking at the tame time 
in no very respectful terms of the followers of Ben Esse. 
During the time the altercation was going on, the fol- 
lower had worked himself up to a tolerable degree of 
frenzy, which was greatly increased when he heard fata 
holy sect that reviled. The revenge he bethought him- 
self of was whimsical enough, for he forthwith proceeded 
to devour every article in the poor man's shop, soap, oil, 
butter, figs, raisins, walnuts, the whole of which pro- 
ceeded down hit throat, to the astonishment and horror 
of tbe shopkeeper, occasioning him a loss of ons hundred 
ind fifty dollars. After he had made this singular elcar- 
ug of the poor shopkeeper's goods, the latter posted up 
o the governor to complain of the severe loss he had bob. 
alned through the gourmandising and revengeful appetite 
•f tbe fanatic. The governor accordingly sent two sol- 
liers to bring him before him, and which waa dona aa 
soon aa the fellow was in a fit state to make his appear- 
Upon hit being asked tbe reason for his behaviour 
'Ing eaten up the whole of the poor man's stock In 
the man replied. It wat to avenge tbe injury his 
saint had sustained from the Impious language of the 
shopkeeper. The bashaw, upon this, wishing to put to 
i further trial his supernatural power of swallowing, 
irdered his attendants to prepare an enormous dish of 
uiuskons; and, accordingly, a tub, containing one hundred 
Mundt weight of kouakoua and a whole sheep, was 
brought smoking hot before the monster. The bashaw, 
upon this, told him it was necessary that ha should offer 
an ocular proof to all present of the power of bis saint, 
by devouring inttaster the mouthful of victuals he aaw 
before him, — if to, all well and good, and his saint would 
great man. Should he, however, fall in this per- 
formance, he would not only be obliged to pay lor the 
loss ha bad occasioned the shopkeeper, but would receive 
the additional punishment of the bastinado, as a warning 
tbe future. The hungry fanatic, upon bearing this, 
an to work himself up In the same manner which bod 
ore been attended with to fatal a result to the poor 
n't stock in trade ; his countenance turned black, and 
hit eye* looked like blood, and vowing that. If necessary, 
he would not only eat what waa placed before him, but 
" iw and his attendants into the bargain, to work 
at tbe loaves and fishes, and In a short time 
cleared up every thing before him, to the astonishment of 
all present, and the satisfaction of every one except the 
poor shopkeeper, who was now convinced that tbe devil 
himself had borrowed the man's inside for bis winked 
purposes. The story goes, that tbe fanatic afterward* 
ata up all the grata about the bathaw't door, as a talad 
after bis meal, and waa dismissed with honour and 
credit," 

Sir Arthur speak* of Africa a* a good hunting cona- 
y. We recommend the bint to Mr Lloyd of SJodor* 
id bear.thootlng notoriety. It befit* thia oaSloo-irsMsa 
borne it on the dee,, V>W» Viet lyst-iivt. -ijsaxano, ™- 
terahwu* witta box eaaatoc. - - - 
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The HUtory of England. By the Right Honourable 
Sir James Mackintosh, LL.D., M.P. Volume the 
Second. (LardKtT't Cabinet Cychpadia.) London. 
Longman and Co. 1831. 
In adverting to the appearance of the second volum* 

announcing it* appearance to the reader — reporting pro- 
gress a> it were. We refrain from pronouncing judgment 
npOD the work until we hare It wholly before us. This. 
however, we ma; s*y, without infringing our resolu- 
tion, that like every work of iu distinguished author, it 
will be found to contain much that I* excellent. The 
abort passage which we extract from the present volume 
will allow, that, with trua philosophic*! spirit, be does 
not confine himself to telling the story of princes and 
liable*, and retailing the scandal of courts. He looks 
Into the structure of society, examinee the thewe* and 
alnewi — ay, and the spirit of the nation. The passage 
lo which we allude Is also curious as a fragment of Par. 
liamentary history. We should not wonder to see It 
quoted by Sir Charles WethrreU, at the meeting of Par. 
liament, aa an unanswerable argument against the lteform 
bill! 

" When the civil war waa approaching, we lint clearly 
discern, from the private and confidential corresportd- 
enceof the Pastons, a family of note in Norfolk, the fre- 
quent Interposition of the grandees in the elections of 
commoners, or rather their general influence over the 
choice. In the year 1155, we find a circular letter from 
the Duchess of Norfolk, to her husband's adherents in 
that county, apprising them of the necessity ' that my 
lord should have at this time In the Parliament such per- 
sons a* belong unto him, and be of his menial servants,' 
and therefore entreating them to apply their voice onto 
John Howard and Roger Chamberlayne, to be knights 
of the shire. On this passage, it 1* only necessary to 
observe, that ' menial' at that period waa a word which 
bad scarcely any portion or Its modern sense, and might 
be applied with propriety to any gentleman bred within 
the wall* of lb* duke's castle. By another short dis- 
patch from Lord Oxford, In the autumn of the aee 
year, It appears that Sir William Chamberlayne and 
Henry Grey were to be supported by the two dukes as 
candidates for tba county of Norfolk. In 1 748 also, the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, after a conference on the 
subject, agreed to have Sir Richard Hareourt and Sir 
Robert Wlngefield to represent the county, and to recom- 
mend Sir John Pashm to be elected for the borough of 
Maldon, and obtained from the burgesses of Yarmouth a 
promise to support their candidates for that borough, who , 
were Dr Alleyna and John Rues*. 

" In the next instance, after the Duke of Norfolk I 
found it Impracticable to return his son-in-law, Mr ' 
Howard, for the county, an intimation is thrown out, of 

the elections of other towns, and In the revivals of disused 
franchise., might be obtained. ' If ye misa to be burgess 
of Maldon, and my Lord Chamberlayne will, ye may be 
In another place : there be a doien towns In England 
that choose no burgess, which ought to do it ; ye may 
aet in for one of those towns, and ye be friended,' 

" A curious illustration of the habitual exercise of the I 
influence of the crown, a* well a* of the nobility, In 
elections, may be seen in s familiar letter contained In 
the same collection. 'Sir Robert Coolers dined with I 
me this day, and showed me a letter that came from the 
king to him, desiring him that he ahould await upon his ! 
well. beloved brother, the Duke of Suffolk, at Norwich, ' 
on Monday next coming, for to be at the election of 
knights of the shire ; and he told me that every gentle- 
man in Norfolk and Suffolk, that are of any reputation, 
hath writing from the king in likewise as he had.' 

"It waa in this period of civil war, that tsro writers I 
"f uftcity dtteribe Engltod u superior to bet neigh- ' 



| boon, In a mild and equitable government, of which the 
habitual influence bad abated the ravage* of • eonlest 
I between incensed faction, and deprived intestine eonuns- 
I lions of a great part of their horrors. ' In England,' 
says Philip des Comities, a soldier and a traveller, 'the 
1 evil of war falls on those only who make it.' Sir John 
Fortescue, an English lawyer, long resident In France, 
j contrasts tba operation of absolute monarchy. In imna- 
veriehing and depressing the people of that kingdom, 
! with that more free government which raised vipthemer 
of English yeomen, qualified by their intelligent*, and 
by their independent situation, as welt aa spirit, to toko 
, ail Important part in dispensing justice as jurors ;--en 
accession to popular power, which spread more widely 
over ordinary life, than perhaps any other ; and while it 
fostered the independence of the people, contributed, by a 
i happy peculiarity, to interest their pride, in dnly execn- 
I ting the law, and' taught them to place their pe r sonal 
I importance In enforcing the observance of justice- 
Some word-catchers attacked the first volume of the 
, history with the utmost aekememenl on account sf 
, sundry sentence*, which they alleged were elumsfiy 
. constructed. There mint be owls and cat* in this worM 
I to hunt down " rata and mice, and such small deer,"aad 
acknowledging the necessity of their existence, we lean 
i them to pursue unmolested the dude* of their imports* 



I The Mythology of Ancient Greece and* Italy, iatatdti 
I chiefly for the net of Sludentt at the Univtrotut, ami 
| the higher Cosset la School/. By Thomas Keightley, 
Author of the " Fairy Mythology." With twain 
Plates, etched on Steel by W. H. Brooke. Bra. Pa. 
1 491. London. Whit taker, Treacher, and Co. 1831. 
We have here a learned and judlduus work, and ons 
1 which has long been a desideratum in thl* country. Eng. 
land boasts of her classical scholars [ and if, by the designs. 
tinn, wo are to understand men who have mastered tbs 
intricacies and niceties of the two language* to whick 
the epithet is applied par excellence, and have drunk deep 
of the generous spirit and elegant taste which breaths 
throughout tbeautbon who have given them Immortality, 
the boast Is not unjustifiable. It is the more to be wan- 
dered at, that a country where these language* are mere 
esteemed an Indispensable acquisition on the part of every 
well-educated man than in any other, should, in what 
concerns a sedulous investigation of those antiquities 
which elucidate them, and iu the direction of this re. 
search by a philosophical spirit, lie behind every nation 
In Europe. 

Mr Keightley tells us, in his titlepage, that hi* work 
is Intended chiefly for the use of advanced schoolboys and 
young collegians. To them It will be an Invaluable ac- 
quisition. It will enable them to start on tbeir career 
of classical Investigation untrammelled by those crude and 
contradictory account* which have been the aule guides 
of their predecessors. But we are much mistaken if the 
benefits of the work stop here. It will serve to unravel 
the perplexed thoughts of many literati of older end 
higher standing. 

The systems of classical mythology hitherto published 
In our language are puerile in the extreme. The ac- 
counts of various deities have been called, without the 
aid of a sound criticism, Indifferently from all Greek and 
Roman authors— alike from those who, like Homer, gave 
a plain credulous description of them, and from the latar 
Platontata, who distorted their histories Into all sort* of 
fantastic and mystical allegories. The mithoritiet ban 
been regarded aa of equal authority, and the most din. 
sonant and contradictory opinions have been wad* to 
stsnd side by side In the same narrative. On Ike con- 
tinent, however, and particularly In Germany, a better 
spirit has sprung up of late year*. The myt h o l ogy of 
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each author has been first studied apart, then in connexion 
with that of his contemporaries, and finally, as it bears 
upon that of his immediate pred e c e ssors or successors. 
The Investigations of the artist — those of Wiukelman 
for example ; of the antiquary — Count Caylus and his 
followers ; of the historian — Niebubr, hare all been refer- 
red to for additional light. And thus, by dint of patient 
and sagacious enquiry, a trustworthy history of the birth 
and growth of " the intelligible forms of old religion" 
has been composed. 

Mr Keightley professes himself a disciple of the sound 
rational school of German mythological students, in 
opposition to a crazy sect, who find unutterable mean- 
ings in the breeches of Jupiter, and profound philosophy 
in she stomacher of Juno. He has furnished us with an 
able digest of the discoveries of Voss and Lobeck. He 
prefaces his work with an introductory chapter on my- 
thology in general — traces it to its varied sources — 
assigning to the products of each its characteristic fea- 
tures. He then traces the developement of mythology 
from the primitive times, when it is an article of implicit 
belief, till the advanced periods of rational refinement, 
when it becomes spiritualized and allegorized. He then 

proceeds to treat in detail, first of the gods of Greece 

then of those of Italy ; and brings before us in succession 
each object of the idolatrous worship of these two coun- 
tries. He presents the student with a distinct local and 
chronological chart of their religion. 

The illustrations of the volume, spiritedly etched by 
Brooke, from genuine antiques, we regard as by no means 
the least important feature of the work. He brings the 
deities of the old world before the eye of youth in all their 
grandeur and beauty ; they give him a finer feeling of 
classical fiction — they help at once to form his eye and 
taste for the beauties of art. 

We regard Mr Keightley's book as the most important 
addition that has been made to the auxiliaries of rlannirsl 
education in our time. 



Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, 
in 1822, 23, and 24. By Major Den ham, Captain 
Clapperton, and Dr Oudney ; with a Short Account of 
Gappertoris and Lander 1 * Second Journey, in 1825, 
26, and 27. In four vols. 16 mo, London. John 
Murray. 1831. 

The narrative of the discoveries effected by our latest 
and most enterprising explorer of Africa, is now present- 
ed to the public at a moderate price, iu an elegant and 
portable form. These volumes are uniform with the 
small editions already published by Mr Murray of Parry's 
and Franklin's Voyages, and form with them a proud 
record of what British daring and perseverance have 
effected in the regions of extreme heat and sold. 



Illustrations of American Ornithology ; including Repre- 
sentations of the principal Insects, Forest-trees, and 
Fruits of America, Drawn, Etched, and Coloured under 
the Superintendence of Captain Thomas Brown, F, L. S. 
Part I. Edinburgh: Henry Constable. London: 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1831. 

Thksx illustrations are intended to comprise the whole 
of the birds published by Wilson and Charles Bonaparte, 
with the addition of numerous recently discovered species, 
as also representations of the principal insects, fruits, and 
forest-trees of America, now for the first time introduced. 
The birds are in many instances larger, and in none smaller 
than in the original works. The plates contained in the 
part now before us equal, in fidelity and spirit, the ori- 
ginal works, and do not cost more than one-sixth of their 
mice, They form an appropriate accompaniment to 
4fce elegant edition of Wilson and Bonaparte, now jpub- 



lishing in Constable's Miscellany. We sincerely trust 
that Captain Brown will meet with that liberal accepts 
ance and remuneration, at the hands of the public, which 
his enterprise merits. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE* 



THE BYSTANDER, 
No. III. 

LIVING IN VAIW. 



Wx feel little sympathy with those who die in infancy* 
and little with those who die full of years and honour, 
or after having achieved some mighty conquest in liter** 
ture, or more worldly business. Our intensest sorrow 
is for genius nipped in the bud — for one who, having just 
shown that be is capable of doing much, drops off before 
be can fulfil his promise. Our sorrow, however, ia 
tame when contrasted with the agony of him who is thua 
untimely called away. The fate of Tantalus was bliss 
compared to his before whom life, with all its ecstatio 
emotions and inspiring labours, are displayed — only that 
he may guess how much he is deprived of by a premature 
death. The blossom may wither on the sulk, and leave 
no fruit behind— it Is unconscious; but to relinquish 
love, friendship, honour — not enjoyed but anticipated—* 
is a fearful doom. 

Few of those who were the companions of my boy-, 
hood now remain, and of the few it is more than probable 
that not one remembers the name of Went worth. He 
was left an orphan at an age too young to know bis lose. 
The gentleman to whose care he was confided — a busy 
politician— was too much engrossed by his own ambitious 
projects to devote much attention to a sickly boy, a. 
relation so distant as scarcely to have a claim upon hia 
love in the eyes of the world. Let me do this man of 
the world justice : he saw his charge intrusted to the 
care of a preceptor who, he knew, would care for hie 
physical comforts and his education- — he was exemplary 
In the management of his ward's fortune, but he saw him 
rarely, and when he did, lavished upon him none of those 
caresses which conciliate the confidence and open the 
hearts of the young. Wentworth's schoolmaster was in 
like manner a conscientious man, but not gifted with the 
finer feelings of humanity. The boy was sedulously 
instructed, but his young heart was fated to encounter 
none which beat sympathizingly with bis own. 

We commenced at college the same year. Although, 
amiable, and pure in the inmost recesses of the mind, 
there was something about him the reverse of conciliatory. 
His character had developed itself in a moral solitude. 
His temper was naturally of that kind which requires to> 
rest upon the affections of others ; but he had known 
only those in whose presence, on account of their superior 
age or influence over his destiny, he felt awed, and hia 
inclination to ingratiate himself, and seek to nestle In 
the hearts of those with whom he was brought in con* 
tact, was checked by an acquired timidity. He sought to 
colour this weakness, of which he felt ashamed, by an 
assumed hrusquerie. His class-fellows felt alternately 
attracted and repelled by a gentleness that spoke out 
through bis whole demeanour, and by a coldness and 
rudeness which met all approaches towards intimacy. 

His genius was great, but unequal. He was deficient 
in that distinctness of perception which enables a man to. 
distinguish himself by the acquisition of languages, or by 
a mastery over the details of physical science. He had 
little relish for the beauties of nature, and though of a 
warm temperament, wet not alive to sentiment. Hia 
strength was apparent in the subtle distinctions and con* 
catenations of logic : and I have never met with one who, 
had a more just feeling of severe moral beauty. His mode 
of expressing himself waa akin V* Via, \e«si\3ii^a»RJ«t— . 
it waa oonclitt rarcraa, *\w%*% \u v*A *MM*Ve% 'ta$ev 
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ts> a degree that in the eyes of the multitude bordered 




i. A duimeter en osssswtntsd appeared in the eyes of hie 
preceptors, as well as of his oompaaions, a etraafe medley 
of inconsistencies. He was diffident and retiring, yet self- 
willed to such a degree, that it was at times impossible to 
decide to which feeling his conduct ought to be attributed. 
His loneliness had rendered him suspicious; and the 
shrinking from the ad rice and friendly approaches of 
others, which was often the mere consequence of timidity, 
was not unnaturally attributed to sullen stubbornness. 
The same cause prevented him from acquiring that tact, 
as necessary to the comfort of social intercourse, which 
teaches us to defer to the honest prejudices of others; and 
his wild expression of the scepticism of inexperience re- 
volted many. His moral sense, too, it must be confessed, 
although pure and elevated, partook of the indecision of 
his whole character, and was insufficient to restrain him 
from occasional excess. To the temptations of inebriety 
ate was peculiarly expo se d , becaose when heated with 
wine he felt liberated for the moment from the bashful- 
nets which so painfully constrained him in his cooler 
moments. 

1 was more intimate with him than any of the rest of 
our contemporaries. Our favourite studies were the 
same. A distant connexion between our families gave 
ifs a certaiu claim upon each other. Being by these cir- 
cumstances brought more closely in contact with him, I 
was better enabled to discover the veins of pure and ster- 
ling ore which ran through the coarser clay of his being. 
Still our friendship, if such it could be called, was far 
from being confidential or unreserved. However we 
might be at our ease over night, I was never certain that 
dur meeting next morning would be free from reserve 
and stiffness. 

A train of events, which it is unnecessary here to re- 
capitulate, obliged me, at the close of my college life, to 
quit the country for a time, and while abroad, I entirely 
Tost sight of my wayward companion. When at length 
I returned, my first enquiries were concerning him. I 
learned that with his small fortune he had purchased an 
annuity, upon which he had lived in retirement at a 

small village in the shire of . I resolved to visit 

him. 

He was apparently in delicate health, but uttered no 
complaints. The reserve which always characterised 
had gained upon him in retirement, and it was not till 
after dinner that he afforded me any insight into his mode 
of life. I remarked that he drank much and hastily. 
Under the influence of the wine, he grew gradually more 
communicative. I now learned that, unable to accom- 
modate himself to the ways of the world, he had shrunk 
Back into retirement. His was, however, a mind to 
which solitude was irksome, and he sought refuge from 
his own thoughts in such society as he could command— 
for the most part of persons every way inferior to him- 
self, because with such he felt more at his ease. When 
this resource could not be bad, he not unfrequently turned 
to the bottle. The Indulgence of this solitary sottishness, 
the converse with low and vulgar minds, and habitual 
Indolence, had rendered him incapable of any persevering 
exertion. Something of bis youthful tastes still adhered 
to him. The few books in his house were our most pro- 
found and chastest English classics. It was apparent 
that he still delighted to trace in his reveries the devious 
workings of his own mind. He spoke with a fearfully 
distinct consciousness of his own degraded condition; but 
it was with apathetic resignation to his fate. He felt 
that he never could do any thing ; he expressed a con- 
viction that he could not live long. I endeavoured to 
stimulate him to some exertion, but he ouly shook his 
Bead. It was with difficulty that I obtained permission 
to retire for the night. He entertained a childish terror 
Mi the thoaghtM of being left alone, and adjured me with 
to tit by bh fedaide till In Ml asleep* 




Nearly a year elapsed before I had it In my 
repeat my visit. I was struck with horror at the 
which had taken place in his appearance daring the in- 
terval. He was pale and emaciated. It was with the 
utmost difficulty that he could walk across his parlour. 
He had broke a blood-vessel, he told me, a few months 
before. I enquired whether he had taken medical ad vies: 
he i ngul f replied that he had us aw iU ed J3r 

Dr ; that they had given him 

There was a convulsive eagerness in his 
led me to doubt that he was not stating the opinions of 
these gentlemen correctly ; and I afterwards learned that 
my suspicion was just. What a strange infatuation ! ts 
seek encouragement in blinding others to what he eoaM 
not close his own eyes against. It was barely posaials 
that, by strict abstemiousness, and avoiding all excite- 
ments to strong emotion, he might recover ; but of tali 
self-denial he was incapable. 

Poor Wentworth ! his last days were melancholy. 
The avenues to bis affections were shut up— be could not 
repose on the attachment of any one — he existed la a 
solitude of the heart. Although no Atheist, ha wanted 
that confiding love which alone can realise to the human 
mind the existence of the God who watches over the 
fall of a sparrow. He felt that anxious dread of 
ever produced by the relaxation of the nervous 
He was irritated at the thoughts of leaving i 
where he saw the capability of enjoyment, while he felt' 
that he had never tasted it. Often in the dead of night 
has he been heard to lift up his voice and weep, alter- 
nately bewailing an 1 cursing his destiny. 

He survived my second visit only a few weeks. 

There are few, I believe, in whom the onion of strength 
and weakness exists to such a marked degree as la my 
poor Wentworth. And it is to be hoped, that few art 
exposed in childhood to that chilly moral atmosphere 
which withered his heart. Yet his fate may serve as a 
warning to more than is generally imagined. I woaM 
remind such, that a bold struggle may save even at the 
last hour. L. 



LITERARY SKETCHES AND PARALLELS.* 

By Robert Camtthers* 

cowrta axd woxdswoxth. 

As poets, delighting alike in the description of rural 
life, scenery, and manners, Cowper and Wordsworth may 
be compared together. Both are mannerists— founders 
of separate and widely-dissimilar schools — yet both pos- 
sess much in common. They present strong points of 
resemblance as well as contrast; and the Task and 
Excursion, to those who know them best, challenge 
comparison almost as forcibly as they do admiration. In 
the writings of both, a vivid and minute perception, or 
rather a deep and passionate sense, of the charms of ex- 
ternal nature, shines out in every page. This is their 
chosen hallowed ground. They are high priests In the 
temple of Nature, ministering alike devoutly in the ssuv 
shine and the storm, and whose golden censers are iBed 
with fire from on high. Their light, however, is turned 
to all the human race. No poets have evinced a closer 
sympathy with their kind — with the social charities, 
cares, joysj and griefs of humanity. Living in strict 
seclusion from the ordinary business of the world, both 
may be said to have specially devoted themselves to the 
service of whatsoever things are pure, lovely, and of good 
report. The cause of natural religion, piety, and inno- 

* " Here's freedom to him whs wad write,*' is our motto ; sod 
when a contributor like Mr Csrrnthers comes, ws do mot ssk 
whether our literary creeds sgree at all points. We must sty, 
however, that, cordially concurring in hi* judgment of Cowper, 
we dissent from his opinion of Wordsworth. In oar estftsssnon. 
Wordsworth stands siooe of English poets on the same pedestal 
with Milton. He, too, wss the first in our day to lift op tea 
V dfJsejraled banner of English poetry front the do»U-JRL»/ •- 
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■jeyment, b largely their debtor. They hare shed 
he humble, sequestered walks of life, the light and 
of poetry, and hare connected with some of its 
onest pursuits and occupations, images of surpassing 
r and tenderness, and associations of the most eleva- 
4 touching character. 

vper's female cottager, weaving at her own door, 
tppy in the possession of her Bible-— the meek and 
t pair who grew not rich with all their thrift, yet 
Messed with mutual love and virtuous patience — 
stores of the simple holydays and carnivals of the 
when spring calls the unwonted villagers abroad, 
bU their little ones, 

" To gather kingcups on the yellow mead," 

so many proofs of the lively interest and eandta- 
At by the poet in the joys and virtues of bis lowttest 
oars. And perhaps this praise is as emphatically 

Wordsworth as to Cowper. All who have read 
6 the " Excursion," must remember the thrilling 
it and pathos of the story of the cottagers in the 
melancholy tale of the 



"Last human tenant of the ruin'd walls," 

, ov er grown with matted weeds and wild flowers, 
undistinguished by the road-side on the common, 
larrative of the Vicar, in the same poem, which 
insorates the virtues and characters of those who 
srred in the churchyard among the mountains, is 
d by the same truth, individuality, and pathos. 
ir*s pencil, graphic and inimitable as it was, could 
ve traced with greater distinctness and fidelity, or 
ouehed with finer hues, the following soft and 
ftd picture : 

hat tall pine, the shadow of whose bare 
ender stem, while here I sit at eve, 
retches towards me, like a strong straight path, 
1 faintly in the greensward ; there, beneath 
n blue stone, a gentle dalesman lies, 
whom, in early childhood, was withdrawn 
reeJous gift of hearing. He grew up 
year to year in loneliness of soul ; 
his deep mountain valley was to him 
less, with all its streams. The bird of dawn 
tver rouse this cottager from sleep 
startling summons ; not for his delight 
srnai echoes shouted ; not for him 
wM the labouring bee. When stormy winds 
working the broad bosom of the lake 
thousand thousand sparkling waves, 
og the trees, or driving cloud on cloud 
the sharp edge of yon lofty crags, 
gitated scene before his eye 
ilent as a picture : evermore 
all things silent, wheresoever he moved." 

must not stop to finish the portraiture. Then 
a the pastor himself, worthy of Chaucer or Her- 
the patriarch of the tale— the young peasant, be- 
nd regretted by all, whose eulogy is Introduced by 

original and picturesque simile, conceived in the 
if Spenser or Massinger : 

" The mountain ash, 
feck'd with autumnal berries that outshine 
pring's richest blossoms, yields a splendid show 
.mid the leafy woods ; and ye have seen 
!y a brook side or solitary tarn, 
low she her station doth adorn, — the pool 
(lows at her feet, and all the gloomy rocks 
^re brightened round her." 

if poetry. It is obvious that the bard of Westmore- 
ss enjoyed a great advantage over the poet of Olney 
solitary grandeur, richness, and sublimity of the 
r-Mnldat which his lot— a happy and dignified one 



cast. Hb poetical reveries have been fed by daftly 
contemplation of the most striking and nkagniiiossKas^eaes 
in nature, while (in keeping with the landscape) the 
tenants of his native dales and mountains still retain— -r 
sufficiently at least for poetry — a patriarchal antique sim- 
plicity of manners and originality of character. Objecta 
like these, however frequently beheld, must have a ten* 
denoy to elevate and abstract the mind, and hence a certain 
power in shaping the inspirations of the Muse. Rous- 
seau, in a splendid passage of his Confessions, has borne 
his testimony to the ennobling, inspiring influence of the 
free air of the mountain tops; Byron drank deeply 
of this silent luxury, and even the most unimaginative) 
person must have been impressed with the wild, solemn, 
and contemplative spirit breathed from a lofty range of 
mountain scenery, with its accompaniments of lake, wood, 
and sjtsrfslli Lord Bacon said, with a sort of pun, 
that he loved to otsjdy in a email chamber, becassse hi 
helped him to condense hb thoughts. But poets, vrb» 
read the book of nature, and whose business b with the* 
whole of this visible and material universe, cannot have 
too wide a horizon for their vision. Amid such scenes, 
Wordsworth grew up and was matured. What Cowper 
would have been among the vast mountain solitudes of 
Westmoreland— whether he could ever have been so 
effectually subdued and transformed by the genius of the 
place as Wordsworth — must be left to fancy ; but nothing 
can be imagined more tame and prosaic than his u daily 
walks and ancient neighbourhood" at Olney. A misers** 
Me village, with as miserable inhabitants—a few — very 
few— friends — and a country flat and unvaried, though 
rich in cultivation, marked the poet's outward destiny. 
Yet how much has he not made of hb slender, unpro- 
mising materials ! What gems has he not dug out of a> 
mine, into which no other poetical adventurer would 
have dreamed of sinking a shaft ! The silent winding* 
of the Ouse seem palpably before us — we see the epaeieu* 
verdant meadows on its banks, " with cattle sprinkled 
o'er" — the elm-trees, hedges, styles, church-spire, and 
cheerful bells, with all the other simple adjuncts of the 
scene, the meanest of which was consecrated in hb sight 
the 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote," 



M 



on which he gased through the vicissitudes of yi 
some of them long, dark, and painful ones— till the light, 
of reason, of memory, and life had fled. 

The glowing freshness, vigour, and brief fidelity of 
these delineations, constitute one of the chief glories of 
Cowper, and distinguish him not only from Wordsworth, 
but from Thomson, and most other descriptive poets. 
Nothing is inserted or sacrificed for effect — the seene is 
placed before us exactly as it is. In his poem of Retire- - 
ment, there is a happy example of this excellence : 

" The hedge-row shrubs, a variegated store, 

With woodbine and wild roses mantled o'er, 

Grwa balks and furrow'd lands, the stream that spreads 

Its cooling vapours o'er the dewy meads, 

Downs, that almost escape th' enquiring eye, 

That melt and fade into the dbtant sky." 

This b fact. A literal enumeration of objects which 
may be seen from hundreds of cottage doors in England, 
and which we in Scotland, who are somewhat lofty and 
fastidious on the score of scenery, would, perhaps, con., 
sider very flat and commonplace. Yet, who does not 
own that there is a charm, and even an originality, in 
the description? Who ever before heard of " green 
balks" in poetry ? " Balk," says Johnson, " a ridge of 
land left unploughed between the furrows, or at the end 
of the field." It b in the latter sense that the term b 
used by the poet — and a very pleasing feature these balks 
are in the common country landscape of tbAT&\&baA&.wHfe~ 
ties. They era %xos\\t»^ao^«w^^^^«^^^J^ ,s ^^ 
with a, VrejoWom «n» *•»&, ta&cAA* ^n * ^*m 
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and alder-trees. Many a tranquil happy hour bare we 
•pent, pacing them in the fading gleam of twilight, 
cheered by the song of the blackbird, and dreaming of 
distant scenes. 

Though Cowper, in his Task, and Wordsworth, in 
bis Excursion, aimed at the same object, " to compose a 
philosophical poem, containing views of man, nature, 
and society,'* they pursued it by widely different means. 
The former seized upon the follies and vices of society, 
and lashed them with keen satiric ardour, alternately 
exhorting, commanding, and contemning ; or pouring 
before his readers, with all the prodigality of genius, 
the varied knowledge, exuberant fancy, restless curio- 
sity, desires, beliefs, and passions, with which his heart 
and mind were filled. He made the public his con- 
fldants, and in his communings with them used no dis- 
guise. He addressed himself to all classes and degrees 
•f men, and by all classes and degrees he is read. He is 
strictly a national poet — his strains are part of the wealth 
and glory of England, as much as St Paul's or West- 
minster Abbey. Wordsworth has never aimed at this 
extensive popularity, and we may safely prophesy will 
never attain it. His motto is the words of Milton — 
" Fit audience let me find though few." Happy in 
himself, he goes on weaving his interminable verse — soft, 
picturesque, diffusely solemn, and often sublime, as if he 
had caught an echo of the harp of Milton, and reasoning 
high on men and angels. In his retirement, weeds have 
mingled with the flowers — fungous shoots have crept 
round and disfigured the stem. A mistaken and ridicu- 
lous theory as to what are the fittest objects for poetry, 
has drawn the poet into numberless puerilities and ab- 
surdities ; and his fine solemn didactic vein of medita- 
tion, thus misapplied, has not unfrequently tended to 
heighten and poiot the satire with which he has been 
assailed. His style of versification also seems " sicklied 
O'er with the pale cast of thought," and wants that brief 
elegance, sententious force, and elasticity, and those con- 
centrated bursts, unexpectedly kindled up, and lighten- 
ing all around, which mark the page of Cowper. It is 
surprising that a writer possessing such high and unques- 
tioned genius should fail to perceive the absurdity of in- 
vesting the meanest subjects with this factitious import- 
ance—of rendering his pedlars and villagers philosophers 
and dialecticians, or of paraphrasing the language and 
Ideas of humble life. Such subjects are not per ae fit 
themes for poetry, and can only be elevated into such 
communion by the grace and fancy of the bard. To de- 
scribe them as Wordsworth has, in some of his lyrical 
and minor poems, attempted to do, with an affectation of 
strict fidelity, is calculated to excite only our wonder, 
•derision, and regret. But fortunately the poet is a bad 
observer of his own rules. Jn the midst of all bis per- 
verseness and obstinacy, the genius of the woods ever and 
anon reclaims his erring steps, and conducts him uncon- 
sciously to the true and living waters of inspiration—^ 

« " The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion, 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain, 

( . Or forest, by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and watery depths." 

These are the genuine sources of Wordsworth's power 
—the key to his strength and greatness. 



JEAN ANDERSON. 

A sowar kimmer was Jean Anderson, an* ill-faured to 

hoot. In troth I never luked upon a mair out-o'-the- 

way piece of flesh. She was round as a hedgehog—- baith 

humph-backit and bandy-legged, — and maist awsomely 

dtd the wquint wi* ane o' her goggle een— an* gaped wi* 

4ftr mnclrte mou*, a* if ahe wad lain tak a swallow a* 



some o* us ; an* then she had lang yellow hair, hang ia* 
doon anent her snub no s e a n* a wee short neck an' a 
splae foot ; in short, she was the maist ill-faured jade at 
ever hirpled frae ae end to the ither o* St Mary's Lock. 
It's no kent whether Jean was quite canny ur no ; there 
was something sae unco queer aboot the cratur, an' she 
leuch like nae mortal in this wide warld. Mony a time 
has I heard her, half-a-mile aff — an* an eldritch scream 
she gied, for it went frae Meggat Foot up to Bourhops 
Head, and floated ower far a boon the Berry-bush awa 
to Etterick-water, and settled doon by Thirlestane-lum- 
tap. 

They say Jean bad neither fait her nor m ither, but 
was found a' alane up near Bodsbeck, a puir skirliu* bairn ; 
and Wat Anderson's colley cam upon her, and wud has 
eaten her up gin it were nae for Wat hi no sell, who tuik 
the young brat under his plaid, and gied her a soup o* 
parritch, an* the wee thing thrived ; an* Wat, when he 
died, left it a hantle siller an' a bit o* a hut up the Ox- 
cleuch. But never a mortal did she speak to, gin it were 
nae ane of Wat's family an' an auld pedlar that brought 
a' sorts o' flummery gear, for Jean was a dressy lass, and 
weel likit to rigg hersell oot in braw colours, an' mony a 
time wud she be seen stan'in' ower the loch-edge to luk 
at her ungainly sell in the bonnie and calm water ; an* 
she gied sic queer smirks, ane wud hae thooht her stark 
mad. 

Weel, it happened ae forenoon that Jean met in wf 
Will Laidlaw, a fine hearty call ant, wham the maister at 
Dryhope had hired to herd his sheep roun' about the 
Coppercleuch. Will was but a new-comer, an* it was 
the first time Jean had seen him. " A braw day, 
lass,*' quoth he, but no a word did she answer, but she 
comes straight up to him and luks him in the face like 
ane o' his ain collies, and she gies him a dant on the 
showthers, muttering a' the while, " The bonnie mannie 
— the bonnie mannie.'* She's a queer ane, thocht 
Will, and be axed her to stan' aside, but Jean was no sae 
easy persuaded ; but she shoves in her great yellow pow 
richt anent the callant's face. " Tak that for yer impu- 
dence, ye hussy,** quoth Will, accompanying his words wi* 
a stounder on Jean's great blowsy haffits ; but the lass 
was in no way deterred from returning the callant's 
salute wi' a smack o' a kiss that garred him sputter a* 
ower his beard. In fact, Jean was in luve wi* WiN, and 
she gaed him chase a lang day roun' about* 'this Meggat 
hills, but Will got the start, and left theliirplin* body in 
the lurch. 

There's a muckle stane down by Coppercleuch, ca'd 
Kitty Crench*s Stane. Kitty Crench was the auld mer- 
maid that swam aboot St Mary's Loch, and monya time, 
on the moonlit nichts, is she kent to be gatherra* luckan 
go wans doon by in the meadow at Meggat Foot, or she 
gangs up to the grey rocks, and sits kaimin her lang 
hair, and there she sings queer sangs of hersell and the 
water-kelpie, that bides by Bourhope, and the hag- 
brownies, and the puddock fairies, and a* sic queer cratur*. 
Well, what does Jean do, aboot gloamin' time, but she 
site hersell doon on Kitty's stane, and just as Will Laid- 
law comes by to return to Dryhope, up she springs wi* 
an unco skirl, and gets baud o' the callant roun* about 
the neck, and Will thinks he's in the ban's o' the deil, 
an' an awfu' wark he maks to get loose ; but Jean was 
a hard-gripper, and, what wi' Will's fricht an* her ain. 
strength, she gars the chleld stotter doon amang the 
heather, till baith cam* plump, heid an* heels, ower iote 
the loch. Aim's luve is no sae ill to cool, when there's 
nae stannin* ground, and the jaud lets quit o* Will in a 
jiffy, after findin* hersell amaist droonin*. As for the 
callant, he maks oot in bis ain way, and thanks his sums 
for so unlooked for an escape frae sic an awsome fiend as 
Kitty Crench. 

Jean gat bame girnln', an* vowed a pretty revenge far 
Will's unmannerly behaviour. Au* what do ya thiak 
the kimmer does ? A nkht or twa after, doon »|m< 
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to Dryhope wbar Will bides, wi* her pled a' rinnin' weet, 
an' a great muckle sheep's-heid clappit upon ber ain, and 
•he gi'es slap slap slap at the byre-door wbar Will was 
sleep in' ; an* the call ant bangs out wi* a pitchfork, and 
wild bae stickit her clean through, gin the lassie didna 
doon wi' the sheep's heid, and cut her stick up by the 
loch side, skirlin' an* scrramin' like a wild cat. Will 
was never molested anither time by the jaud ; In fact, 
the puir body died a month or twa after, half through 
the effects o' fricbt, and half o* some lang hame complaint 
o* a cough. Losh ! noo, is'ut that a queer story ? 



on, 



SCATXIRED NOTICES OF ANTIQUITY, INCIDENTS, APOPHTHEGMS, 
ANECDOTES, MANNERS, &C* 

By William Tennard, Author of" Anster Fair." 

Mies seem to have been regarded with some sort of 
superstitious reverence by the ancient people of the earth. 
In the Egyptian bierography the figure of a mouse was 
understood to typify some unexpected and complete de- 
struction by divine interposition. Apollo in Crete and 
the Troad, had the name of Smintheus, as being the 
patronising deity of these gentle animals, to whom he 
was supposed to have communicated some of bis own 
talent of divination, so that they are enabled to foresee 
the destruction of the tenement in which they may happen 
to be lodged, and to make their escape in good time ere 
the tenement tumble — a faculty which we have trans- 
ferred, less classically, to rats, a more unamiable and 
unpopular quadruped. — Mice have obtained celebrity by 
being prominent agents in three transactions,— two of 
profane, the third of divine history:— -Ashdod, in conse- 
quence of the captivity of the ark, was smitten with 
multitudes of mice; as a trespass-offering to remove which, 
five golden mice were presented to the judges of Israel by 
the lords of Philistia; — Sennacherib's army, when on the 
point of invading Egypt, was, according to Herodotus, 
assailed by a countless army of these animals, who, by 
devouring their bowstrings, shield-straps, baggage, &c 
foiled the invader, and incapacitated him from completing 
his object. 

On another later occasion, when a colony of the Teucri 
issued from Crete in quest of settlements in Asia Minor, 
they were encouraged and authorized by an oracular re- 
sponse to make their abode in that place, where the 
earth-born or Indigenes should emerge from their dens 
and make an assault upon them. This happened to them 
near Amaxitus, a town of the Troad, where, as they lay 
encamped during the night-time, a countless host of field- 
mice emerged, swarming from underground, and began 
to nibble away the leathern part of their armour, their 
baggage, and eatables. Considering these indigenous crea- 
tures as the fulfilment of the oracle, they settled there ; 
and erected a temple in Chrysa to Apollo Smintheus, 
or Apollo of the Mouse, with a statue of the god, appro- 
priately having a figure of a mouse under his foot. Some 
geographers have thought that the country called Mysia 
had its name from this circumstance of the-— mouse. 



Antiquity, it seems, did not want its wonderful Crich- 
toos. Cicero speaks of one Hippias, who rather out- 
Crichtoned those of modern times. This man not only 
boasted that he knew' every thing, — geometry, music, 
poetry, philosophy, history, &c — but that the very ring 
on bis finger, the cloak on his shoulders, the shoes on bis 
feet, were* all of his own workmanship. 



Hipponicus the geometer, though profoundly skilled in 
the particular art which he professed, was In other mat- 
ters naturally of an obtuse and unpenetrating genius. He 
remarkable for his large gaping month, which gave 
to the witty Arcesilaus to remark of him, that 



Geometry, flying about, and not knowing where to nestle, 
flew at last into his mouth as he gaped ! 



Aeschines tells a story of Demosthenes, which, if not 
exaggerated, or put in a false light, will be sufficient to 
prove that that celebrated orator was at times liable to bo 
embarrassed and thrown into confusion, even on thoseT 
occasions when he was desirous of making his best ap- 
pearance. He seems, indeed, seldom or never to have 
trusted to the enthusiastic flow of the moment, but to 
have studied his orations coolly and profoundly in his cave 
by lamplight, and committed them laboriously to memory 
for next day's public declamation. Demosthenes was, 
along with Aeschines, deputed by the Athenians on somo 
special embassy to the court of Philip ; he bad prepared 
himself beforehand with a fine speech ; he was introduced 
to Philip and his audience, who stood surrounding hint 
with eager curiosity ; he began bis address, but had hardly 
pronounced the prooemium, when his voice began to quiver 
and show symptoms of timidity ; as be advanced a llttlo 
farther into the business-part of his speech, he on a sud<* 
den became silent, and stood confounded in a completed 
incapacity of farther utterance. Philip, perceiving his 
embarrassment, encouraged him to take heart and pro- 
ceed in his discourse as be bad at first purposed ; " seeing 
he stood not there," he said, " as in a theatre, to suffer 
any annoyance from impertinent spectators. ** The orator, 
being once thrown into confusion, in vain endeavoured" 
to recollect his sentences and recover himself. Again he 
attempted to speak, and again stopt in confusion. Jt 
disagreeable and rather ludicrous silence ensued, and the 
herald at last commanded the Athenian ambassadors to 
withdraw. 



When Alexander the Great was suing for divine ho- 
nours, and the Atheniane wished to testify their inde- 
pendence by refusing him a place In the skies, " Have a 
care," said Demades to them, advisingly, " lest, when yon 
seem to guard heaven, you in reality lose earth !" 



A garrulous barber happening to be called to share 
Archelaus, asked him, " How shall I shave you, air ? n — 
" In silence," was the reply. 

Devongrove May, 18, 1831. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES OF 

EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY or ANTIQUARIES. 

Monday Evening, 9th May, 1831. , 

J. Graham Dal yell, Esq., In the Chair. , 

Present,— Drs Hibbert, Borthwick, Keith ; Messrs Gib- 
son Craig, Maldment, Sivright, Laing, Dauney, Gre- 
gory, &c &c 

After several members bad been admitted, and a va- 
riety of donations announced, the secretary proceeded to 
read a letter addressed by Professor Wallace to J. T. 
Gibson Craig, Esq. F.S.A. Scot., pointing out that the 
commonly received opinion of the great Napier of Mer- 
chiston's being interred in St Giles's Church, was errone- 
ous ; and showing, by a quotation from a rare work by 
Hume of Godscroft,' published very soon after Napier's 
death, that his remains lie in the parish ' church of St 
Cuthbert. The professor's letter concluded by suggest- 
ing the raising a monument over Napier's grave ; and 
certainly there never existed a Scotsman more entitled to 
such a tribute of national respect. When the present 
political excitement has subsided, we trust, for the honour 
of Scotland, that some progress will be made In erecting 
a permanent memorial of this illustrious individual* 

There were then read some curious osxti<i»Ux*\*\j*l^ 
to the conduct of tat etVtarsXftA T&w^ *\ ^*tAx«ih 
previous to nW «xscoAou» t»wottM&K»fta»\* to** 
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wit's Analects, by James Maid men t, Esq. F.S.A. Soot. 
These details give a very favourable impression of the 
marquis's conduct in such a trying situation, and have 
never, we believe, been published. 

The secretary next made some remarks on a portion 
of the history of Scotland in the end of the 9th century, 
as given by George Chalmers, Esq., in his Caledonia, 
voL i. pp. 381-2-3. These remarks went to show, what, 
we believe, is familiar to every student of Scottish his- 
tory, namely, that the text of Mr Chalmers's valuable 
work Is not always supported by his authorities ; and 
that, whilst his eoUeetions on the early history of Scot- 
land are acknowledged to be the most complete ever 
brought together on that subject, yet hie arguments and 
inferences from isolated facts and meagre quotation** 
most in many eases be received with extreme cautteat 
jn the instance to which Mr Gregory's remarks were 
applied on the present occasion, a comparison of the text 
with the authorities produces an impression by no means 
favourable to Mr Chalmers's character as an unprejudiced 
historian, as was shown in a very distinct manner by Mr 
Gregory. 



. In onr last notice of the proceedings of this society, 
page 285> line 24, after the words " Burning of Edin- 
burgh,** insert the words, " by the Protector Somerset, in 
sJie year 1545.** 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 

THE WHIRLPOOL. 
By Thowuu Brydson. 

No eye, save that of wild bird on the wing, 
E'er look'd into thy foam whirl shuddering, 

And look'd on aught beside ; 
Thy mighty arms round many a shrieking crew 
Have wound, whose grim and bleaching relics strew 

Thy darksome caverns wide. 

A solitude of waters round thee lies, 

To man forbid — who breaks that circle dies ; 

That solitude is thine! 
Tnbu speakcst, and the distant islands hear 
Thine accents on the wind, and prayers of fear 

Are offer'd at thy shrine. 

Thou speakest ever, — yet the secret deep 
Of thine own mystery dost ever keep ; 

In what far age of time, 
And how, did thy dread oratory first 
From yonder wilderness of waters burst 

In majesty sublime ? 

Vain Is conjecture, where we cannot know, 
Save that thine eddies boil above— below, 

Save that within thee be, 
Unfeeling now, those who have felt thy power. 
Long hast thou reign'd a marvel,— there's an hour 

All shall be known of thee. 
Oban, May. 



THE 8EA-GRAVB. 

By John Malcolm* 



I would not depart far at s ea, 
I would not my cold form should be 
(When the gun peal'd my knell, 
With t* deep-Tokmd farewell) 
FItmgwd dawn In law lone, sullen am, 



Although o'er its fathomless gloom. 
Unheard may the wild billows boom,— . 

And the battle's loud roar 

Wake the sleeper no more, 
Far adown in his dark ocean-tomb ; 

Yet there to the slumberer clings, 
Of unheard-of and hideous things, 

The cold slimy coil, 

Darkly clasping the spoil, 
That Death to their dwelling-place. brings. 

And there comes no ray of the morn, 
Nor gleam of the moon's silver horn, — 

Nor the eve's rosy light, 

Nor the past stars of night, 
GM the gloom of taw sjfna fcfcm. 

And there balmy breezes ne'er blow — 
Unfelt is the warm summer's glow — 

It can reach not the deep 

Cold abysses that sleep 
Ten thousand dread fathoms below. 

The voices of gladness on bigb, 
Ringing ont through the glorious sky ; 

And the songs and the flowers 

Of the earth's blessed bowers 
Are unknown where the lone waters lie. 

Many ships shall sail over the head 
Of the lost and the desolate dead — 

But no mourner may come 

To the deep dungeon home, 
Where the sea-buried sleeper is laid. 



I would that my slumbers should be 

'Neath the shade of some green spreading tree, 

Where the small birds would sing, 

And the wild flowerets spring, 
Far away from the deep-moaning sea. 



LINKS. 

By Thomas Tod StoddarL 

Oua heart's own choice ! Herself may trace 

In those dark eyes of hers, 
The thought they waken in her fond 

Devoted worshippers. 



She hath gness'd at their wild feelings, in 
Some madd'ning magic strain — 

In the tears her music brought, when they 
Her bring them o'er again. 

She hath gness'd at welcomes, felt by those 

Who gave them silent birth — 
At sacred blessings breathed away 

In the passing hour of mirth ! 

She hath gness'd at dreams of gladness, on 

The weary sleeper's eye, 
At the vigil image of herself, 

That floated smiling by ; 

At the trembling hope, the quivering fear, 

At pride, that knelt to none 
But her, the beautiful, the bright, 

The pest beloved one ! 
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STRAY LEAVB& 
By Professor Wilson. 
i. 

PATRIOTISM. 

What land is there that does not poor forth its own 
wealth to its inhabitants? The bounty of nature to 
themselves is acknowledged by all her offspring; and the 
lore of the wildest savage to his dreary heme is a rude 
native patriotism. Deep custom has bound his heart to 
the) good which he understands ; but there is a joyous 
desire and love to the scenes and occupations of his life, 
in which is a vividness of feeling which custom alone 
could not give. It is the spirit rejoicing to expatiate in 
the wealth of life that is spread before it. And if he 
boast no laws which challenge the loyalty of those they 
have protected, and if the soil be adorned with no arte 
which exalt their condition, nevertheless, the but and the 
fishy stream, the wood where the wild deer lie, and the 
posture of wild moorish hills, form to him a region of de- 
light, and he cleaves to the bosom of that nature from 
which he has sprung. Such is his patriotism— the germ 
in Its simplest state, of that passion which Is unfolded in 
nobler forms among nobler communities. But the strong 
original instinct of the human creature is there, not less 
powerful because it is unexpended. 

fivery one feels this who is not depressed with evils 
that bring distaste even npon the sense of life. Here the 
footing begins, in the very love to life, and, therefore, it 
cleaves to those places which are life's home. As the 
atom U nobler, as greater affections are unfolded, and be- 
come an ess en tial part of the whole existence, they be. 
eon* a pert of those feelings which are compounded in 
(few affection of patriotism. Is the warrior glorious in the 
av owe e s of his arm ; does the nation guard with pious 
oayo the bone* of the dead, and cherish in song the me- 
■sory of ancestors who were daring in their own battles, 
and laid down their life for their renown ? The pride of 
his own triumphs and the remembrance of the great of 
old. shall mingle in the proud and solemn love which he 
Win to the land that has been their common birth- 
place. Or does he live in a city of equal laws— a city 
where rights are guarded under the shadow of liberty— 
where pure loves dwell in the bosom of an austere sim- 
plicity of manners— and holy fires burn on unviolated 
altars? Hie patriotism, more sacred and severe, shall com- 
prehend all those things, which nuke the honour of his 
country, ***& fill ■!• hmrt with its purest happiness. Or 
sloes his country boast advantages of a different kind ? 
la she the seat of beautiful arts, which men from all na- 
tions come to admire ? Then though her boast be only 
her beautiful sky, and the happy genius of her people, he 
will feel hie heart swell with love and triumph, as he 
looks upon that beauty, and on the works of that genius. 
Far he too has breathed only beneath that beaming hea- 
ven, and his spirit is nursed in its light ; he too Is en- 
dowed with that passionate Imagination, which listens 
a^tifcfctBl to the number* of soft taring «■»*> which 



gazes with intense delight on lovely and majestic forms 
in his eye lightens the spirit of the creative genius that 
gave them birth. He loves his country, because he is its 
child. What nature has poured down on earth and 
heaven, has been the gladness of life to his soul from the 
youngest years of bis memory. What gifts she has 
poured on the soul of the people, have fallen also upon 
him. And from these elements, mixed with all the loves 
and all the remembrances of life, is formed to him a pa- 
triotism, which makes one favoured region of the earth 
more dear than all the rest, which gives him a pride in 
the glory of one people, a love to their welfare, a sorrow 
in their calamity, a shame in their humiliation. 

It is not the barrenness or luxury of the earth that at- 
taches a people to their soil ; it is not the magnitude of 
empire, or the narrow boundary of a little territory, that 
determines the question of their national pride. It is not 
whether they are self-governed and free, or the subjects 
of a despotic sceptre, that decides whether they feel 
strongly the bands that unite them with their people* 
Every climate, and every condition of power, and every 
form of polity, may bring forth in a people a national 
spirit, which binds them in love and pride to a country of 
their own. If there has been among the nations some 
ancient monarchy, high in its fame in arms, the people 
who live under it shall not miss the liberties they have 
never known, but shall take to themselves the renown of 
the gallant soldiers they have sent forth, and love their 
country for the recital of her wars. If the luxury and 
refinement of a splendid court have nourished to a greater 
height of perfection, In one nation than in all others, the 
polished courtesies of social life, this distinction of the 
country will enter into the pride of the national spirit* 
and Into that love which makes one country alone, aftevA 
all others, the object of permanent desire. If at homo 
and abroad the name of their king arise above that of the 
nation, and gather to him all her glory in arts and arms* 
the subject will pride himself in the glory of his monarch; 
and that very circumstance, which seems to deprive his 
country of its honours, will, by the self-flattering spirit 
of national love, be converted into a source of praise. 

It would be melancholy, indeed, when we see how un- 
equally the greater blessings of nature, of political insti- 
tutions, and of mind, have been dealt to mankind, if the 
love of a nation to its lot, and its pride in itself, were 
limited to one or another of the different conditions of 
existence that have been assigned them. The spirit of 
the human race has been differently framed. It has been 
endowed with the power of knowing and enjoying the 
good that is given, much more than of suffering from that 
which is withheld. . It has been gifted with a power of 
creating happiness to itself, by the very vigour of its own 
spirit of life, and of pouring even beauty around it, from 
the overflowing of its love. To every people there are 
given the elements of a strong affection to their native 
land, and to all that it bears ; to the people that dwell 
in It, and the works with which they have crowned it. 
And this affection, more or less expanded* m<«*. « \*»> 
enlightened, mure ox \cm tAuaXtaft* V* <*»&* ^a&xVsKSsas^ 
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character and circumstances of the nation. It is of a 
higher character, and takes more the appearance of a 
virtue, as the condition of a people is itself more grate- 
ful in contemplation to our moral feelings, Where the 
whole land rejoices in the light of liberty, where a thou- 
sand and a thousand homes are inhabited by peaceful con- 
tent, where public justice in the state presides over in- 
dividual happiness, where the objects of a just, high, and 
natural sympathy are spread wide and numberless around 
on every side, there, indeed, we look with more satisfac- 
tion on that national feeling which embraces them all, 
and commend it as a nobler patriotism ; because we per- 
ceive that the objects to which it is directed are worthy 
of all love and pride, and we foresee that no difficult or 
costly sacrifices can be required by such a country, which 
will not be well bestowed in maintaining its rights, or 
which may not be supported by the feelings which it in- 
spires. But every country, whatever its condition may 
Jm, has its own patriotism ; nor can any thing utterly 
destroy it, but that dissoluteness of vice, under which a 
people cannot long exist as a nation, or that servitude to 
a foreign dominion, which may extinguish all national 
feeling in hopelessness and humiliation. Shame has been 
called the " sorrow of pride j" but pride, under such sor- 
row often and long suffered, dies— and with it, in the 
.heart of a nation, dies patriotism. 



ii. 



PASSION. 



The capacity of emotion and will, which is designated 
under the name of Passion, is not only powerful by the 
•cegcrtoy with which it exerts its effect over man, hot also 
by the authority which resides in it For what does he 
-know, naturally, of good or evil, but through these reve- 
lations that are made in his mind by pleasure and pain, 
aversion and desire ? Or what help can his reason give 
him except by the cognizance it is able to take of these 
'emotions, and the comparison it may afterwards make of 
the different affections which in them he has experienced ? 
Even that supreme principle of Conscience, by which he Is 
the judge of good and evil, however mysteriously it may 
be itself distinct from all other emotion of pleasure and 
pain, aversion and desire, is no exception to the remark 
Just made, since it is on these affections and emotions, as 
they arise in the mind, and on nothing else, that it does 
Itself exert its high jurisdiction. 

It is in this light, then, that we ought to regard the 
passionate nature of man ; not merely as the source of 
strong and urgent emotion, not merely as the seat of hap- 
piness and suffering, but as that part of his being by which 
his whole various capacity of good and evil is developed 
in his nature. When we have felt, the mind becomes a 
storehouse, in which thoughts and knowledge are treasu- 
red up. But before we have felt, the determination of 
the mind is the same. When we have felt, we may say, 
what do we know of the beauty of love, but that we have 
loved ? What conception of the sanctity of reverential 
gratitude, but the remembrance of the very feeling as it 
occupied our mind ? What is our thought of the solem- 
nity of religion, but a renewal of that solemnity, which 
was a present feeling during some of its awful services ? 
But, before love was ever strong, before the benefit was 
ever understood for which gratitude is felt, before the 
idea could enter the mind of that Being towards whom 
religion performs its service, the preparation of these 
feelings was as determinate in the mind, as the feelings 
themselves are definite after they are known. Do we 
allow that these feelings are good — this love, this grati- 
tude, this awe ? Then that constitution of the mind is 
good, in which these feelings are prepared, and by which 
they are made inevitable ; that constitution in which they 
already exist in the capacity, though not in the exertion. 

Thus regarding it, and transferring to the constitution 
and original capacity of these Ming* in oar mind, that 



admiration and love with which we are accustomed to 
look on the actual exhibition of the feelings, we know 
how to ascribe to t£is part of our being its real dignity 
and importance ; and to apeak of it adequately to the part 
it bears In human virtue and knowledge. In this way 
only can we estimate aright the importance and authority 
that is to be ascribed to the emotions as they arise, con- 
sidered merely as facts of our nature which in them de- 
clares itself — as voices from that soul which is of hea- 
venly frame— as inspirations and revealings which come 
to our intelligence from that power which framed us to 
feel, and prescribed, in the original structure of our being, 
the emotion which should belong to each occasion aad 
event in life. 

The mere feeling or emotion, h o weve i, — the simple 
movement which passion gives forth, is not alone of au- 
thority, because it leads alike to good and ill. But it is 
never alone. No feeling arises without the accompany- 
ing consciousness that it is right or wrong. The voice of 
Conscience rises with that of passion, justifying or disal- 
lowing. And the emotion which thus arises, self-appro- 
ved, is the only specific instruction given us in our own 
minds of what is right ; the emotion thus arising, self- 
condemned, the only direct instruction so given us of wast 
is wrong. And this allowance or reprove! of our feeling 
in the moment of its birth, is the most authoritative in- 
struction which, within the circle of mere humanity, we 
can know ; for here Nature and Conscience apeak in our 
souls, and both are from God. 



m. 



•EXSIBIUTr. 



In Passion we find two states perfectly distinct from 
each other,— the emotion arising from contemplation of 
the object, an affection of pleasure or pain in which the 
mind may be passive merely ; and, arising out of this, the 
movement of the mind to or from the object. There is 
also a third state, intimately connected with this last, aad 
yet differing from it, — the state of will. 

The first point, then, is the susceptibility of Impression 
and emotion. In some minds this exists to a great extant, 
without producing strong exertion of will. It Is then 
called Sensibility, which regards simply the capacity of 
being deeply and strongly affected. However, sensibility 
itself may be of very different characters j aa it may be 
quick and vivid, but transient ; or Its affections may bf 
more calm, but deep and fixed. The susceptibility ef 
great exhilaration of heart, or of sudden and passionate 
sorrow, is found under the first character; under the 
second, deep and steadfast joy, which sustains in the mind 
no more perhaps than a calm, bright serenity, and yet 
implies not a tranquil indisposition to be affected, but an 
extreme and fine sensibility to pleasure. On the other 
hand, the same temper of mind may produce a settled and 
enduring melancholy. This is that first affection Id which 
the mind is merely passive. 

Now, though in considering Passion, we may regard 
these impressions on the sensibility as given merely in 
order to prepare and lead on those movements of the will, 
through wbieh the mind is turned into action, which may 
be conceived as the ultimate purpose and proper end of 
these affections of pleasure and pain, ■■ y e t , if the emotion 
should not reach to will, we by no means necessarily 
esteem this foiling short of its seemingly destined end, as 
a defect in the working of the mind. On the contrary, 
the affections of the sensibility are often very touching te 
us to contemplate, or beautiful, majestic, and sublime, 
when they reach not to the production of any purpose in 
the will; as the sorrow whieh is felt for those who 
mourn, when our sympathy can offer them nothing bat 
its sorrow ; as the grief of thoss who mourn the loss of 
that which they have loved, when their piety restrsi..s 
all impatient murmuring at their own privation, and all 
xmVn \GQf\me; Wwsvdt that which la gone ;— surely their 
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grief, In its simplicity, is most affecting and beautiful. So 
is the happiness of children, on whom joy falls like the 
sunshine, and passes away. Such, too, is the admiration 
we feel for characters of awful greatness, who, in the 
humility of our reverence, seem to us lifted up far above 
our imitation. In these Instances, and numberless others 
that will be supposed, all that we see of the Passion is the 
first simple emotion, strongly declared in the soul, but 
not passing on to the effects that naturally and properly 
arise out of the primary feeling. 

The tendency^ therefore, of desire and will to arise 
out of the first feeling, does not depend on the strength 
of the emotion, but on many other circumstances. For 
it shall often be found to be an argument of deep sensi- 
bility, that the emotion passes into no other form. Its 
very force p res e rv es the integrity and simplicity of the 
feeling. It seems reasonable, indeed, to think that the 
more deeply any passive emotion settles upon the mind, 
the leas it will be disposed to stir into any new forms of 
feeling. It is possessed with the simple, single affection, 
Henoa, I believe, it is fonnd, that minds of great feeling 
are often vary slow to derive any purpose from their emo- 
tion, even that which necessarily follows; or to con- 
ceive in what manner they shall act upon it ; it being long 
before the first deep impression of emotion is sufficiently 
exhausted in the mind, to allow it to turn to any other 
mode of feeling, or to any spontaneous activity. And hence 
minds which have afterwards been found to be formed 
for great power and strong passion, hare appeared in early 
life as slow in passion and in thought, because they had 
this nature of deep affection, and were of the kind that 
from strong emotion slowly resume their ordinary powers. 
It is evident that minds so constituted are least of all to 
be slighted. More is to be expected from them by far 
than from those which, from the impulse of emotion, are 
quick to change their state. It is doubtful, Indeed, whe- 
ther a mind that is versatile In its emotions, can hare the 
endowment of great power. 

Let us imagine, for instance, in what manner the emo- 
tion of love possesses the mind of a mother looking at 
her child asleep. We can suppose it to be a deep still 
feeling that scarce looks more Into the future than Into 
the past, but is blest In present consciousness. The more 
fully her mind ii occupied with the present feeling, with 
Its single undisturbed consciousness, the deeper founda- 
tion It laid for that powerful and indestructible love 
-which must afterwards be her support in the acts of ma- 
ternal duty. But the remembrance of the feelings of 
such hours will afterwards give to her understanding an 
Insight into the constitution of a mother's heart, which 
•he could no otherwise have possessed ; It will give her 
light as to the nature of human affections which she 
could not else have found. For (I suppose her mind not 
to be of the lowest order) she will perceive that in that 
feeling of tender and happy love, there was mysteriously 
mixed with the yearning of a parent bosom to the being 
that has sprung from It, the solemn regard of a spirit 
knowing its own power and destination towards a spirit 
to which its destination is unknown, and in which all its 
powers are folded up. And she will perceive how feel- 
ings from her highest being may thus mix with those of 
humblest sort, In such a manner that they shall be 
known only In the undivided emotion of one entire affec- 
tion. She will thus understand in a manner no reason 
could ever teach her, to what a moral world we belong, 
with what a moral purpose we are framed, when she 
finds that the tenderest and most human of all her feel- 
ings opens up in her mind the consciousness of its subllmer 
nature, graciously blending In a mother's love the under- 
standing of that sanctity in our being which the austere 
and awful tongue of religion is at other times required to 
proclaim, and often proclaims unheard. These higher 
perceptions making part of such a state of mind, do not 
destroy Its simplicity. They imply nothing of that 
secondary activity of thought or will wbkh I represented 



as interrupting the integrity of the first emotion. They 
show merely how deeply the impression that is made by 
an object of affectiou may be carried into our nature— 
into what depths of our being its capacities of love are 
extended, when its highest, as well as its lowlier facul- 
ties can join in one single, full, unvarying emotion occu- 
pying the souL 

Or suppose that some upright and ingenuous mind, that 
had known no stain, is, under the sudden force of some 
stronger passion, or by fatal circumstances, betrayed into an 
act by which it feels itself dishonoured. Is it not certain, 
that the more oppressed it is with humiliation and shame, 
the more it feels only the weight of its offence, turning 
aside neither on the one hand to seek for palliatory cir- 
cumstances and excuses, nor on the other yet imagining 
that there is any possible expiation or recovery for it,— 
the more, in short, it is possessed and occupied with the 
single overwhelming consciousness of guilt and shame, 
the more undoubted evidence it then gives of the strength 
of moral and pure feeling in itself, and the surer hope it 
affords, that if there be expiation and recovery before it, 
its full powers will be exerted, when the mind rises at 
last to that better prospect, to redeem its transgression ? 
Contrast that self-humbled, sunk spirit, with him who 
almost, in the moment he has violated his convictions of 
right, can throw off the one-half of his offence upon the 
recollection of the circumstances that betrayed him, and 
the other half on his confident anticipation of redeeming 
his error in the future. Both these, indeed, are the na- 
tural recoils of the mind from the oppressive sense of 
wrong committed by itself; but the first is an escape from 
pain, which a good mind will be cautious in allowing 
itself at ull ; the second is that by which such a mind 
will at last seek to blot out its fault ; but it will be late 
in imagining that it is possible by such atonement to wipe 
away offence. 

Let us look at the same instance in the other point of 
view I have suggested, and consider what understanding 
such an event would give such a mind, both of Itself and 
of our nature. No fancy, which an unsullied mind can 
form of the pangs of conscious guilt and dishonour, can 
approach to the reality. He might apprehend before that 
there were such pangs in human nature ; now he has 
experienced, and knows what they are. He will never 
again feel the same proud opinion of himself which he 
once cherished. But he will ever after know with a cer- 
tainty for which he had before no grounds, that man is 
framed as a moral being, when he finds, In addition to his 
former experience of the happiness of innocence, that 
there is laid in the very structure of his nature a provi- 
sion of misery, for every violation of a moral law. 

Our imagination, it is true, always goes beyond our 
present experience ; and, in addition to that knowledge 
of our common nature, which every mind derives from 
the feelings that have been made realities to Its intelligence 
by the presence of the real objects affecting it, it has 
derived a lesi certain and more ideal apprehension of 
other feelings, from its power of placing Itself in imagi- 
nation in the situation of those to whom other objects of 
pain and pleasure are real. But this visionary conception 
of feelings which we have not known— though it enlarges 
our understanding of ourselves and of humankind, (for 
if our understanding were rigorously restricted to our 
own experience, we must tread the earth In ignorance)— 
is always an unsubstantial knowledge. It is no founda- 
tion for virtue. It Is no strength to support us in the 
harder tasks of duty. But the same feelings which we 
may thus ideally and imperfectly conceive, when they 
have once been our own, when they have been made real 
by the strong possession they have taken of our souls, 
directed upon real objects, then they become ever after a 
part of the strength of our nature. To speak of the caws, 
just supposed, he who h*» fe\\. T«ft«rsfe, ">a»a Vsv^OmX. ^^ 
membrane* a iuxct rtrtugfa. lot ^ fataa* ^^^m*!^ 
he had wmte 1* <mV| \ra*>w*A «^ ftw*A«& Vu 
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consider all other human beings, whose situation is dif- 
ferent from our own, as proving the strength, the depths, 
the capacities of our common nature, under circumstances 
of which we can only imagine and conjecture the im- 
pression. They are making themselves acquainted with, 
and realizing in their own breasts, its powers and its 
miseries, the secrets of its high and awful constitution. 
They are collectively gathering up that moral knowledge 
which is the only effectual support of moral opinion. In 
this manner, humankind is going on making experience 
of its own nature. And each of us, in his confined and 
partial experience, must look upon himself as very im- 
perfectly capable of understanding that common nature 
which he bears indeed in his soul ; which may make itself 
a little felt in sympathy with the passions, the desires, 
the thoughts, the sufferings of others, but can never fully 
disclose itself, till the presence of the real objects of those 
feelings shall rouse up those possible feelings into reali- 
ties. 

I have said that the first state of passion is simple 
emotion. The passion may end here, or it may not ; 
there are instances, of which I have mentioned a few, in 
which It appeared to be most fitting that the passion 
should proceed no farther than this first simple affection 
of the sensibility. But this, as I observed, appears to be 
not in our nature the ultimate purpose for which these 
impressions on our feeling are made ; and generally we 
are able to show that they are important, not only by the 
p r e sen t state of mind they produce, but by their results, 
tending to produce an arousing of active power in the 
souL And it will be easy to see how much we are aware 
of this general law and purpose of our nature, by obser- 
ving in what manner we are affected by those instances 
in wh|ch the first impression is made, and the result 
that should follow does not take effect. As, for example, 
if a man had received some heavy blow in his fortunes, 
that he should be struck with consternation and pain at 
Che intelligence of a misfortune which shook the security 
an which his mind had been accustomed to rest, and 
made the future look threatening, we should easily for- 
give. We should think it natural, and perhaps even 
fitting. But what should we say of him if, from that 
feeling of his calamity, he did not rise to exertion of his 
powers commensurate with the extent of his injury ; if 
he rested In that fear and grief, that first sense of dismay 
which is useful while it serves to fix in the mind the 
conception of the magnitude of the injury to be redeemed, 
and to arouse all its faculties from their indolence of plea- 
sure and accustomed ease, but which is known to us at once 
as pernicious and dishonouring, if it is prolonged but a little 
beyond its most necessary season, is recognised as fatal the 
moment we begin to perceive that it has laid prostrate that 
will which it should have provoked to the utmost effort 
of its strength ? In such a case, we say that the man 
was too weak for his misfortune ; and the stopping short 
of the mind in the first stage of emotion shocks us as 
with the discovery of some moral fault What should 
we think of the sensibility of a father who, on seeing his 
child in danger, should be thrilled indeed with horror 
and fear at what he saw, but make no effort for his 
rescue ? That anguish of fear seems then to us to produce 
its proper effect when it carries him with one strong im- 
pulse into the heart of flames for his child's deliverance. 

We are perfectly prepared, then, by natural feeling to 
Judge how far that first emotion may go, and when it 
must change from passive feeling to active power. We 
perfectly understand, in such instances, the provision of 
nature, and see in what manner the primary impression, 
though it should be useless in itself, may become useful 
by its immediate effects. 

The purpose which we can trace so intelligibly in in- 
stances like these, extends widely through human nature 
and life. Sometimes it requires the most sagacious and 
Jemrned obaerver of nature to perceive that it is fulfilled. 
Mot ertrymind most uhobefull of examples, in which, 



without difficulty, we may trace the manner in which 
the design is accomplished. 

IV. 

xxrxuxxci or txhe on soaaow. 

When the first burst of Grief has subsided, the snifcr- 
ing that remains takes properly the name of Sorrow. Bat 
there are many tempers which prolong this state ; as* 
having once received deep cause of sorrow, will not agate 
lift themselves up from it, but, nourishing their pais, j 
stretch one continuous gloom of melancholy over their ' 
remaining life. One might be disposed to think that 
there are few losses, and few minds, to which this ex- 
treme prolongation of sorrow can be natural, and that is 
many instanoes where it takes place, the mind Itself hat 
been too busy In seeking the means of continuing its ewa 
affliction. Time is the bringer of consolation ; nor sen 
it at all detract from the sincerity or the poignancy sf 
grief, nor from the strength of love, that it has recsiisi ( 
consolation from time. For this allaying of bittarneaiii 
effected, not simply by the interposition of other objects, 
bringing other thoughts, feelings, and cares, and thus Av 
livering the heart from grief by gaining it from its pcs- 
tine affections — the ready alleviation of all sorrow to mien 
of little capacity of passion, and that which has ban 
most spoken of by shallow moralists. But time, withsat 
injuring the reverence of the first affection, will brief 
relief by the natural course of the human spirit, as may 
be understood by considering some of the circumstance) 
which constitute the exceeding bitterness that is felt hi 
the freshness of grief, and the change which, in then 
respects, is necessarily made by time. Thus, time acts b 
part by the habitual conviction which it brings on in tat j 
mind of the sufferer, that the calamity he deplores is fixsi 
and unalterable, and that, in struggling against it, he a 
striving with necessity and with the laws of nature. Far 
passion, in its transport, does not bow even under then 
inflexible laws. Grief, while its loss is yet recent, 
struggles not merely with the pangs, but with the realay 
of its affliction. It cannot believe at first that he whf 
was alive is dead. The living image still lives in the 
soul, and terribly returns upon it in its life and beauty, 
though the body lies stretched in death ; and there is far 
a long time a dreadful and agonizing struggle between 
the thoughts of that which has been, and that which h 
before the mind can tame down its own vivid recollec- 
tions, and subdue the image of life, by the shadow sf 
mortality. Its first effort is to bring that struggle ts 
rest, which it will do with time. But when this ssrt 
of illusion, which almost unsettles the belief of what hsi 
happened, is dispelled or overcome, there still remains— 
what was mixed with it — the impatience of the mind si 
submit itself to its evil. This, again, is a feeling which » 
contrary to nature and reality, and which therefore mast 
be understood by considering the nature of passisB 
Under a calamity which has just befallen, there is thf 
same feeling which possesses the mind under a calamity 
certainly announced and inevitable ; a disposition to ess- 
tend against it, with an obscure imagination of the pessV 
bility that, by struggling, it may get free from that ins 
necessity by which it is held. It is no more than a mat 
writhing and galling himself in the chains which he can- 
not break. Now, this impatient reluctance against ha 
fate, which a brave man may feel for a time who is un- 
expectedly adjudged to death, but which he ov er come s, 
merely by the conviction that it is inevitable, is precisely 
what takes place, though with still greater illusion, in tat 
mind on which insupportable calamity has fallen. It 
struggles under its load, as if it were possible, by strug- 
gling, to shake it off. It strives, in the impatience and 
impotence of its grief, against that fate which has net 
spoken merely, but which has accomplished its decree. 
This is not the understanding, but the unsubdued blind 
I wulttoet awmaetiU to foal a power in itself; whan all 
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power is taken from it. Now, this vain and harassing 
contest of the unsubmitting mind against an evil, which 
it cannot bear to consider and to acknowledge as fixed and 
unalterable for all existence, an evil it has not courage 
to bear, and which tries to change that in imagination 
which is unchangeable in nature, time will relieve. For 
the mind resorts to its understanding, and judges its own 
▼sin efforts. It perceives its folly, and, by repeated en- 
deavours to subdue its will, brings itself into the frame 
of submission, and uses itself to regard as inevitable that 
doom which indeed lies inevitably upon it. Time, there- 
lore, Inasmuch as it aids the mind to dispel or overcome 
these illusions of fresh* wounded and unacquainted grief, 
does n ecessa r ily bring repose to the vehement agitations 
of passionate sorrow. These may be considered as the 
first workings of the mind to its deliverance from pas- 
sion, and to the attainment of a calmer sorrow, under the 
benefit of time. But, independently of these violent emo- 
tions of the spirit, which are thus laid in some degree to 
rest, there are other important changes which go on in 
the mind, and which it owes necessarily to the mediation 
•f . time. To those to whom loss is recent, the prominent 
consideration is their loss. The simple fact that the one 
they loved is taken from them and gone,— that fact, new, 
strange, and bitter to their souls, occupies them entirely ; 
and the only light in which they can conceive of the child 
or the friend is, as so freshly, and terribly lost. But that 
grievous pain is not the only emotion which in their 
minds belongs to the remembrance of the person beloved. 
On the contrary, the mind is stored with a thousand 
emotions of love, which purely delightful, and which, 
though in the first moments of separation they enhance 
its anguish, have yet their native power of pleasure, and 
will re-exert it The time must come, when those full 
recollections, which have been the treasure of happy love, 
will be the soothing of its affliction. All the gentle and 
gracious qualities which were beloved, all the remembered 
hours of kind and happy intercourse, will return, not as 
spectres, merely to haunt the mind with fear and sorrow, 
but as beatified visions, to console it with its own affec- 
tions. They have been, through long years, the delight 
of the heart of affection : that is their natural power and 
virtue ; and that is the power they must again exert, 
when the freshness of the loss is past, and the mind be- 
gins again to recover strength and liberty, to look with 
more composure on its situation, and to weigh together 
the good and the evil, which have been dealt to it in that 
affection. To love has been its happiness, and it may 
still find happiness in loving, though the object is no 
longer present. But grief, and the thought of death 
and of immortality, have made that happiness, which 
was once tender or unthinkingly gay, now solemn and 
divine. Time renders yet another change. For the sor- 
row that is felt is not for our loss alone ; but it is sorrow, 
it is pity for the dead. The extinction of light and life, 
the s na t chin g away of the spirit from all that it loved or 
delighted in, and the consigning of the living breathing 
frame to dissolution, seem to us a dure calamity to have 
JfcHen upon one that was full perhaps of young and glad- 
some life ; and this feeling is strong and active in the 
midst of the fervour of grief. But as time bean us on 
from the event, and we reason more, we know that this 
misfortune is not felt by them ; and the sorrow we re- 
Cain is much more for ourselves than for those who are 
at rest. 

Let me add one consideration more. Time brings the 
consolations of religion. The mind that turns itself to 
this source of strength, must find strength that will lift 
it up from the sorrows of a transitory world. All evil 
which is of this life, must seem lessened to the mind that 
looks habitually upon eternity. All suffering must be 
feoftened to the mind, which looks habitually to the hand 
from which it came, in humble and adoring gratitude for 
all the good it has given. In this, and in the other in- 
Hanoet that here tao mentioned, we see the power which 



time may exert with respect to sorrow, as naturally ena- 
bling and leading on the mind to exert its own means of 
strength in overcoming the excess of its grief. That it 
should overcome it altogether, is not to be desired. But 
that it should overcome the anguish of its suffering, and 
retain a softened sorrow, mixed with grateful recollections 
of affection, is not only to be desired for the happiness, 
but is requisite to the virtue of a being, whose part in life 
it is not merely to be tender in affections, but strong for 
the performance of duties. 



IANTHB. 

What's female beauty but an air dirine, 
Through which the mind's all gentle graces shine ; 
They, uke the sun. irradiate all between, 
The body charms, because the soul is seen. 

Youifo. 

I saw a lady, in a festal hall, 

Move through the dance to music's liveliest tone ; 
And ever as she pass'd, the eyes of all 

Were fix'd intent on her — and her alone ; 
And she was fair ! — and as she met their gaze, 
None could restrain the whisper'd voice of praise ! 

Methought there was a language in her face, 
More than mere beauty, few could comprehend ; 

A poetry, a music, and a grace, 

That chain'd my soul at once to be her friend ; 

Such magic dwelt within her deep, dark eye, 

I bless'd her, while I own'd its witchery ! 

I stole aside— and silently apart 

Long gazed on her — then turn'd to mark the throng, 
With whom she mingled, and I ask'd my heart 

What spell to this one maiden could belong,— 
That she thus shone supreme in beauty there, 
While thousands seem to boast of charms as rare ? 

But soon the mystery was resolved to light ; 

Soon did I feel, in all its power and truth, 
How inward loveliness alone makes bright, 

And lends a glory to the brow of youth ! 
Before whose dignity mere outward show 
Fades into air, like bells on ocean's flow ! 

Ah ! yes, 'tis true, as sunlight gilds the scene, 

When son/ shines pure through every word and look, 

All minds must feel her majesty serene ; 
'Tis Heaven a radiance lends to Nature's book ! 

And as bright skies to streams their hues impart, 

Her face reflected still the summer of the heart ! 



THE SHOEBLACK. 



By Delta. 

Ah, little kent thy mother, 

That day she cradled thee. 
The lands that thou shouldst travel in, 

Or the death that thou shouldst dee. 

Old Seng. 

" Them is no such thing as standing still in hnman 
life : the wheel of fortune is continually revolving ; and 
we must either rise with it or fall." 

" Very true," said my friend, as he emptied his glass, 
and turned a little more round to me ; " I will give 
you a case in point, of which I happened to know my- 
self. 

" Some years ago— -say fifteen or eighteen — as I was 
returning from London by the mail-<Me*S\* Vto»&a>m&&. 
for a night at one rf <k*X«tV Vosia. ^^^^^^ 
which I wis UBhtwA ™* M\ ot \»«**iv ^%^^£* 
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of sound I could occasionally hear a detached sentence 
on politics— on the theatres— on agriculture — on the late 
rainy weather— the price of stocks— soft goods — and the 
petitions of the Roman Catholics. A knot in one corner 
were discussing supper ; others, lounging beside the 
hearth, toasted their toes ; while a third, and more nu- 
merous party, half concealed amid puffy exhalations, 
washed down the flavour of their Havannahs with steam- 
ing savoury rum-punch. Being somewhat fatigued, and 
the assemblage not exactly quite to my taste, I tossed off 
a sneaker, and rang for Boots, — that indispensable actor 
of all drudgery work at your public establishments for 
board and lodging. 

" In bustled a tall, thin, squalid, miserable-looking 
creature, his curly black hair seemingly long unkempt, 
hanging about his ears ' in most admired disorder.* His 
dress corresponded with his looks ; his jacket and waist- 
coat were of dark fustian, and his trowsers, shabby and 
shrivelled, bore some traces of having been originally 
nankeen. Around his neck was twisted a blue cotton 
handkerchief, and the little of his linen seen, was not 
only ragged, but dirty. In one hand he carried a boot- 
jack, and in the other a pair of slippers, while from 
_ under his arm depended a dingy towel, perhaps as a badge 
^ of office. I could not help thinking, as he crossed the 
room at my summons, * here is a most lugubrious speci- 
men of mortality ; one of those night-hawks of society, 
whom it would scarcely be comfortable to meet with, 
unarmed, on a solitary road, towards the twilight.' 

" With down-looking face, the fellow made a hurried 
approach to mc, as if he had the feeling of his task being 
a disagreeable one, and the sooner got over the better. 
As he laid the slippers on the carpet, placed the boot- 
jack at my foot, and was stooping his shoulder as a ful- 
crum for assistance in my operations, I caught a distinct 
glimpse of his faded features. I could not be mistaken. 
' Good Heavens !' said I to myself half aloud, * can it 
possibly be Harry Melville !' 

" After the poor creature had shuffled out of the room 
in an agitation which did not wholly escape the remark, 
and provoke the idle laugh of some of the loungers, I 
hastily rang the bell, and was shown to my sleeping- 
room by the waiter, whom I requested to bid the person 
come up who had brought me my slippers. 

" I was allowed to pace about for some time in a per- 
plexed and downcast mood, haunted by many a recollec- 
tion of departed pleasures— by many delightful associa- 
tions of other years, which contrasted themselves with 
present dejection, when at length I heard a step timidly 
approaching the door, and a slight tap was given. I 
opened it eagerly, and there stood before me the same 
doleful apparition. I took hold of the poor fellow's hand, 
and led him to a chair ; but no sooner was he seated, and 
the door shut upon us, than he put his hands over his 
face, and burst into a flood of tears. When he had be- 
come a little more tranquil, I soothed him in the best 
way I could, and ventured to open my mind to him. 

" ' Oh ! let me alone — let me alone,' he said, sobbing 
bitterly. c I have deserved my fate. My own impru- 
dence, more than misfortune, has reduced me to the state 
you see. Be not sorry for me ; I am beneath your re- 
gard. I have deserved it all.* 

" Having consoled him in the best manner I could, he 
voluntarily gave me the particulars of his history, which, 
as far as memory serves me, were nearly to the follow- 
ing effect:— 

" Shortly after having been taken into the counting- 
house of his father, — at that time a considerable West 
India merchant, — he had married, contrary to the will 
of hi* friends, in the hope that the affections of a parent 
could not long remain estranged to an only Hon, even 
though conscious that that son had injured him : Per- 
hapa in this his calculations were not altogether wrong ; 
but at this point foreknowledge failed, and unforeseen 
circumstance* bloated his prospect*. The affrirn of old 



Mr Melville were shortly after thrown into disorder by 
unsuccessful speculations ; and matters at length grew m 
bad as to involve bankruptcy and ruin. The old au 
was received into the country residence of a ro s aries ; 
but, brought up in habits of activity and busine s s , ha 
mind could not withstand the dread revere* ; and, after 
a few listless months, one shock of palsy following as- 
other, hurried him off to a not unwelcome grave. 

" The penniless and imprudent Henry soon found that 
he had wedded not only himself, hut another, to misery, 
as the dark night of ruin closed around them. They 
were both young, and capable of exertion, but, living at 
the faith of future prospects, and a speedy reconcilement, 
they had contracted debts, from which they eaw ne pas- 
sible way of extricating themselves. Matters grew wen* 
and worse, and at length the poor fellow wee afraid to 
leave his home from fear of bailiffs. 

" At length he fell into their hands, and wee dragged 
to jail ; and, on the news being incautiously carried to 
his young wife, she was seised with convulsions, sad 
perished in giving birth to a child, not unfoFtonanly 
dead. The heart of the miserable man was rent 
on learning his domestio calamities ; scorned and 
sed, friendless and unpitied, he beheld from the ins- 
bound windows of his prison, the coffin that contiistri 
the remains of his wife and child, oarriod through uw 
streets by strangers to the place of interment, while, 
yearning with the feelings of the husband and father, si 
was denied the mournful solace of s he ddi n g a tear is* 
their grave. 

" Condemned to the social contamination of the •** 
and vile, he endured the wretchedness and the disgrace sf 
confinement for two months, when he was set at liberty 
by the benefit of the act which so provides, on mskisf 
oath of surrendering up every thing. Into the world, 
therefore, was he cast forth, branded and stigmatises, 
destitute, and beggared in every thing but the g e n ereei 
pride which withheld him from soliciting charity. Bred 
to no profession, he knew not whereunto to turn sis 
hand ; and misery pressed so hardly upon him, that nt- 
hallowed thoughts of suicide began to suggest themselva 
to his troubled mind. From town to town he wandered, 
soliciting the situation of clerk in any countinghotat; 
but, alas ! he had no references to make as to character, 
no certificates of former engagements faithfully fulfilled. 
For days and days together, he had not even a morsel of 
bread to satisfy the pangs of hunger. To add to ah 
wretchedness, his clothes had become so shabby, from 
exposure to wind and rain, and sunshine, that he was 
ashamed to be seen in public, or during daylight, — so hy 
about the fields and wastes till sunset, when he ventured 
nearer to human dwellings. 

" To have offered himself for any situation In such a 
squalid condition, would have been certain exposure to 
contumely, refusal, and suspicion ; and at length the 
lingering rays of pride which had hitherto sustained him, 
sank amid the darkness of his destiny. 

" Necessity is a stern teacher. Even the race of mis, 
which he had sought to shun in his misfortunes, became 
to him at length a sufferance necessary to be borne ; so, 
as he was at first thrust from, so was he at length drawn 
back to the dominion of society. From the moorland 
wastes, where he could pick a few wild berries, and from 
the seashore, which afforded some shellfish, he came, by 
degrees imperceptible but sure, to be a spectator at the 
corner of streets, and a hanger-on about stahfeysrds, 
where he casually earned a few pence by assisting the ■ 
grooms to carry water, or lead gentlemen's horses. Low c 
is the lowest situation which admits not of promotion, ■ 
and through course of time, my old schoolfellow came to : 
be promoted to the office in which I found him." ' 

" Poor fellow ! did you ever hear what became of hhn ' 
afterwards ?" ■ 

* Yea 1 oAu, snu a mVeenMa end he had, though ft- u 
deems* \f ti* estate el nuuMKrifry wttda ymuvfrft l ft. ■ 
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He was killed in rescuing a child, which had fallen before 
ha wheels of the mail-coach ; and the grateful parents 
is* only gave him a decent funeral, hat erected a simple 
ablet over him, recording his late, and their gratitude. 

M It is dreadful to think on the abyss into which a 
tngle erring step from the paths of prodenee may pre- 
tpitate as," said I. 

M Yes," ans were d my friend ; " and there are a thou- 
md ways of going wrong ; while I defy you to go right 
ire by one." 



AX ORISON. 

By Thomas Tod Stoddart. 

Lost are the living stars 

On yon blue welkin bright, 
Far through the soundless vault of heaven 

Folded in light ! 



For the cloud-breathing 

Unbinds his amber 

And the mountain brows art blushing bawd 

In his earliest caresses. 

The dews, which twilight shed 
Through earth's great censer, 

Their golden flight from a thousand flowers, 
The flowers of a fairy spring ! 

And the mossy-nested birds 

Are marsball'd in the sky, 
Striking the strings of Nature's lyre 

In mirthful melody ! 

The sea is foaming gold 
From his vases, far below, 

In blossoms of pale coral wreathed- 
Foliage of snow ! 

Beautiful, beautiful ! 

Is the goodly sun uprisen, 
Like a captive monarch to his throne, 

From some far fortress-prison f 

Wonderful, wonderful, 

As heaven's great host, in night 
Stirring creation's pulses, through 

The awful infinite ! 

The heart of the Eternal throbs 

Through thy immortal blaze, 
Sun ! that hath flooded back the stars 

In the ocean of thy gaze ! 

And the night that shone with dreamy worlds 

On its robe of grief-like hue, 
Burst from thy golden bayonets, back 

To the chaos where it grew ! 



THE DEAR TEARS. 
By Robert Chambers* 

In former times, when Scotland was a poor, " half- 
d, half-clad, half-sarkit H country at the very best, and 
•e the maxims of political economy, and the wealth in- 
oduced by commerce, bad as yet provided men with the 
leans of obviating the effects of bad seasons, our popula- 
mi was subject to the most awful miseries, in the shape 
' famine, which sometimes lasted with more or less 
rulence for a course of years. The most severe cala- 
Jty of this kind on record occurred at the meeting of 
• 17th and 18th centuries, when a series of bad crops, 
F iMm.>iy in i$Q7 9 apd not ending till 1704, reduced 



the people to a state of privation and suffering quite un- 
exampled. The earlier of the winters of those years 
were so intensely cold, that the unhouseled children of 
nature died in the fields, — the birds dropped from the 
trees, — and the smaller insects, such as flies, were nearly 
exterminated. The meagre crops of those years had to 
be rescued from the snows of November and December— 
a species of labour which deprived many of the poor 
working people of the use of their bands and feet. At 
length the scarcity reached a height in 1700. The meal 
was then sold at two shillings a-peck, a price which 
placed it almost beyond the reach of the common people. 
And not only was this great cardinal necessary of Scottish 
domestic life elevated to such an exorbitant price, but it 
was sometimes difficult to procure it at all. It is recorded, 
that when women sometimes came to market, and found 
that the whole disposable grain of the place had been 
already disposed of, they would be seen dapping their 
hands and tearing off their head-dresses, with the most 
heart-rending exclamations of despair, knowing that they 
would have nothing to put into the mouths of their 
children for a number of days, unless succoured by the 
charity of their neighbours. 

Under such distressing circumstances, the affections of 
domestic life were very apt to disappear in the sdfishnenulh 
of individual misery. Honest Patrick Walker, the piotav^ 
pamphleteer so much quoted in the " Heart of Mid- 
Lothian,** relates, that some declared they " could mind 
nothing but food, and were utterly unconcerned about 
their souls, whether they went to heaven or hell." Tet 
there were, no doubt, many instances, also, of mothers 
tearing the bite from their own disinterested mouths, to 
give it to their offspring, — of good hearts which could 
succour the deeper distress of friends, at the risk of their 
own destruction, — and of Christians who, regarding every 
evil in life as the infliction of an all-wise and unchal- 
lengeable Deity, would bear their pains with unbroken 
minds, and fulfil, till the very last, all the duties of a good 
life. 

There lived In those days a certain bailie, in the town 
of Coldstream, whose descendant, in 1826, related to me 
the following anecdotes, which have been handed down 
by family tradition. 

At one particular crisis of the famine, this goodman, 
though one of the wealthiest in the place, found it quite 
impossible to produce a meal for his children. The day 
bad been spent entirely without food, and towards night 
the little creatures were getting so clamorous, that the 
parents despaired of seeing them fall asleep without some- 
thing in the shape of supper. In this emergency, the 
bailie bethought him of a barrel of ale which had long 
lain in his cellar. But in the first place be called in the 
town-piper with bis bagpipes. Having set this official to 
play a few merry tunes, the children all fell a-danoing, 
and he then supplied them each with a little of the ale, 
the piper included. Under this double infl ueuce of music 
and drink, the poor things danced still more energetically, 
till at length they became so overpowered by fatigue and 
the fumes of the liquor, as to fall into a profound sleep, 
from which they only awoke next morning to a meal 
which had in the meantime been provided. 

During the famine, four bolls of oatmeal were sent to 
Coldstream market to be sold, and were consigned to the 
care of the bailie. His wife took bim aside, and, directed 
by the feelings of a mother, counselled him to secure one 
of the bolls for the use of his own family. But be kindly 
rebuked her for her selfishness, and said he would per- 
form what he considered his duty, by dealing out the 
meal to the poor people, in portions corresponding to the 
extent of their families, ranking himself among the rest. 
He did so most scrupulously, and it was remarked, as a 
token of the favour of Heaven for such cora*\.\fc\\«Sa^ 
that the litUa uuota u* tSm* ra*r«& tec >^ vw^^asH 
served to surtaVa w* *•*&* eja^i ^ «■•*« «*» 
was procured. 
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The mortality occasioned by this famine was very great. 
The people, by way of making their little occasional sup- 
plies of meal go as far as possible, used to grind it up 
with a vast proportion of way-side herbs and seeds of an 
unhealthy character, which were almost as fatal as abso- 
lute want. Patrick Walker tells us, that deaths and 
burials at length grew so frequent, that the living were 
wearied with taking care of the dead ; it was found dif- 
ficult to raise a sufficient company to inter a neighbour 
decently ; and many corpses got neither coffin nor wind- 
ing-sbeet, but were drawn to the grave upon sledges, as is 
done upon occasions of pestilence abroad. It was quite 
a- customary sight in Ayrshire, according to a traditionary 
source of intelligence, to see the bodies of people who had 
died of starvation, lying under the high thorn hedges, 
which then formed the only boundaries of roads and fields 
throughout the country. Many of these were never 
buried, but, after lying above ground till the return of 
better times re-awakened natural feelings in the breasts 
of the people, were put out of sight by a covering of 
earth. 

It is said, that the famine was fatal, to a remarkable 
degree, in the* northern province of Moray; in so much, 
that in the parish of Kininvie, only three smoking cot- 
stages were left, all the inhabitants of the others having 
^Ped during that heavy visitation. " From poverty and 
the awful prevalence of mortality,** says a provincial 
chronicler, (the ingenious Mr Carruthers of the Inver- 
ness Courier,) "the ordinary rites of Christian burial 
were denied to the poor, and large holes were dug in 
many places, into whi elf their bodies were consigned. 
One maiden lady in Garmouth, whose memory is still 
gratefully embalmed in the recollections of the peasantry, 
provided shrouds and coffins for such as wandered to her 
door to die ; and, so anxious were the poor to avail them- 
selves of this last privilege, that they would husband their 
little stock and journey far and near, that they might dose 
their eym secure of decent interment /" In the Highlands, 
hunger pinched the people as hard as anywhere else. 
There used long to be a traditionary recollection at In- 
verness, of a vision of poor famished wretches, who came 
out like spectres from the glens and woods, and set up a 
wail of misery before the town, that pierced the very 
hearts of the honest burghers, themselves very nearly as 
necessitous and as miserable. 

The following little tale of human ignominy and 
wretchedness, connected with the famine of 1700, is from 
the recollection of an aged gentleman, to whom it was 
related by his grandmother, the date of whose birth was 
1704. For many years before the famine, a poor old 
woman, belonging to the tribe of gentle beggars, as they 
are called in Scotland — that is, persons originally of good 
condition, but who have been reduced to beggary — used to 
wander about Ayrshire, living chiefly in the houses of 
the farmers, to whom her company was acceptable, on 
account of her having " a wonderful gift of prayer." 
About the year 1695, this sanctimonious person, though 
she had partaken of the family supper, was detected one 
night, at a farm-house where she lodged, licking the cream 
off one of the best boynes in the dairy. Such a failing 
in " a professor*' was very shocking to the religious feel- 
ings of the community, and, accordingly, the poor woman 
was now so much despised and reviled, that she found it 
necessary to disappear from that district of the country, 
and try her fortune in a scene where she was less known. 
In time, the people almost forgot the very existence of 
such a person ; the waves of society closed over her, and 
she was the same to Ayrshire as if she had never lived. 
But it would appear that the unhappy wretch did not 
find it possible to obtain a proper settlement anywhere 
else, owing, perhaps, to her not being anywhere else " the 
accustomed beggar." Thus, when the famine began, like 
a dejected bark driven back by storms to its little haven, 
she found It necessary to seek a shelter and sustenance, 
ererywhere else denied, in the circle of country where 



she was alone known either for good or evil. Previous to 
the unfortunate exposure which drove her from Ayrshire, 
she had been a decent-looking, neatly dressed woman, 
with a trace of the gentility of better day* ; Vat new 
misery hod pinched her hard ; her clothes were the 
wretched that could be conceived, and, to use the 
sive phrase in which her tale was related, it was possible 
to trace her path by the vermin which she dropped in her 
progress. The last circumstance was a sufficient cause, 
if no other had existed, for denying a lodging to the poor 
wretch, while the famine of the time afforded an equally 
good reason for refusing to extend to her the means of 
supporting life. Thus circumstanced — an outcast, starred, 
diseased, overrun with vermin — this miserable creature 
dragged her living corpse to the banks of the water ef 
Annick, (a rivulet which runs through the pariah ef 
Stewarton, and discharges itself into the sea at Irvine,) 
and there upon a little hillock lay down to die. Thrpugi 
the kindness of a neighbouring farmer, the great-graoi- 
father of my informant, who every day came oat to the 
place where she was lying, and threw her a bannock and 
a piece of cheese, she survived nine days, bat died upon 
the tenth, as striking a picture of human misery as .ever 
cumbered the earth. The time was one of herribk 
sights, and accordingly no one stirred to offer her wretch- 
ed, dilapidated corpse the rites of burial, or even to flint 
a stone or a handful of earth upon it, for many month* 
after. 



AT 8EA IN A FOG. 

Were yoa ever at sea in a fog, 
When the ship lies as still as a log, 

And all round her edge 

The haze like a hedge 
Keeps you close in a charming incog ? 

There is never a sound to be heard, 
Save the horn of the man upon guard, 

That all vessels near 

May know to keep clear, 
For before them they can't see a yard. 

Hands in pocket, and quid in cheek, Jack 
Keeps pensively pacing the deck, 

Or splices a rope, — 

Having whistled till hope 
Of a breeze has become quite a wreck. 

Upon every thing in the ship 

For days hangs the same cheerless drip ; 

Says the captain, " If we 

Must be wet, let it be 
In a gale that will make our sails dip !" 

A man is sent up to the mast, 
In hopes hell spy something at last : 
44 Ho! what do you see ?" 
You sing out ; and sings he, 
" Thick blankets of fog driving past !" 

" Ay, blankets for Ocean to wrap 
Himself in for a very long nap ! 

Oh, for a cat's paw, 

To give him a claw, 
And toussle the old boy's nightcap !** 
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:t years before the beginning of Ihe thirty- years' 
young artisan of Bremen, travelling tu perfect 
' in his trade, entered ft little market-town, not fir 
from the frontier! of the Netherlands, one even- 
s' ■ long day'* journey. Every corner of the inn 
*ady taken poswsslou of by a caravan of waggon- 
id Ihe landlord, who thought, perliupa, he dlseo- 
smetkiug of the landlouper in his frank, care-defy- 
intenance, advised bin), without much circumlo- 
to walk on to the next village. Our Henry traveller 
thing for it but to take his bundle on his hick 
fluttering alt the while curse* on this hard-heart.nl 
n between his teeth. 

>f ■ sudden the hostsecnied to be seized with a fit 
passion. " Hark ye, my lad," he cried, " upon 
(boat-but I think I can .tow ye away for the 
There ii room enough In tbe castle there, it is 
.ablted, and I ban the key." In this offer, which 
(that was our hero's name) gladly accepted, there 
isrever more of the show than the substance of 
■a. The knaviah host had suspected the nature of 
ingerVcomplimentury expressions, and resolved to 
> himself by the agency of a wittering spirit which 
d the castle. 

residence of which he spoke stood upon an abrupt 
bich overhung the town, straight before the door 
no, from which it was only separated by the road, 
mall troutiug stream. On account of its pleasant 
n, It was still kept in repair and well furnished, 
ployed by Its owner as a bun ting- hoi. lie used 
ever, only in tbe daytime. As soon n» the Mars 
themselves, be marched out with all his attend- 
svol J tbe tricks played upon them at ni;;lit by the 
-for by day it was quiet enough. 
ion had gone down, and a dark night set in, when 
reached Hie door of the old building under thegul- 
«t, who carried a good supper and a buttle 



heard, and expei 
other. 

Following the 



o disbelieve the 



directions, he mounted a spiral 
staircase, and reached a door which he opened with ihe 
key. A long sombre gallery, which echoed again to bis 
sounding steps, brought him tu asUtely hall, out of which 
he passed by aside-door Into a suite of apartment*, fur- 
nished. with the utmost luxury aud elegance. He select- 
ed fur his bedroom lh« most cheerful, from the window* 
of which be looked down upon tbe inn, and could hear 
every word that was spoken there. Ha lighted his wax 
caudles, set himself tu supper, and at* with the relish 
and composure of a nobleman of Otaheite. The big- 
bellied bottle guaranteed him agaiust thirst. As long a* 
bis teeth were busied, he never once thought of the ghost. 
If at some distant noise timidity would cry "there It 
comes," courage instantly answered, " nonsense ! it's tho 
cats and rats battling." But, during the half hour of 
digestion, terror whispered three anxious suggestion* in 
his ear, for one answer that courage, was able to frame. 

lie took care to shut and bolt the door before fear bad 
completely mastered him, aud sat t: 



He. 



g fancies 



•, and, in order 
t were creeping 
examined the phj»io-^| 
ow often theaters were 



in b la Inn, the door i 
watch blew bis bur 



u shut, tt 
, and fill. 



tory of the nightly b. 

churchyard. 
d the whole i 
1 the bour- 



willi his 



In a basket. He had 



rough! 



vith h.i 



dlesticks and a pair of wax tapi 
i await the approach of twilight iu the castle, all 
ovable* bad been discarded as useless. By the 
■onk cast more than one anxious glance at these 
reparations, ft* be remembered the low state of 
ice*. " The light in tbe lantern Is enough to show 
nl, and 1 am too sleepy to be long of finding my 
tber. lty the lime I awake, the sun will be up." 
'ill not conceal from you," replied the bust, " that 
a report of the castle's being haunted. But never 
1 see we are within call if any thing should bap- 
he household will be astir this whole blessed 
aid, after all, I havo lived in the place for thirty 
id never seen any thing. I have heard noises tu 
but they must have come from the cat* aud mice 
er, I Iu 



these lights, for 



■ no lie that he had never seen a ghost in the 

■r sunset. Even on this occasion, be kept on tbe 
of tbe door, handing tbe victual* to his guest, 
g the way to the state apartment*, and galloping 
11 to the eminent hazard of his neck. Frank 
eariessly into the deserted abode, firmly convinced 
story of the ghost was mere nonsense. He bail 



•aitei i-V.,11. 



under the window, that Frank might h 
venation with him, for company's sake, if there bud been 
any chance of the dignitary's venturing to abide a chal- 
lenge- from so suspicious a locality. 

It may he a pleasing recreation to philosophize on tu* 
pleasure* of solitude iu a populous city, full of bustle us u 
bee-hive, to represent her a* the loveliest playmate of 
man, exaggerate all her most winning features, and sigh 
for her embrace. But in her native home, in some 
deep wood, or old deserted castle, where desolate walls 
and vaults awaken horror, and nothing breathes the 
breath of life save the melancholy owl— she is by no 
means the most agreeable companion for tbe timid night. 
wanderer, especially if he is in momentary expectatiiui of 
a visit from a ghost. In such a situation, a conversation 
watchman from the window may have more 
I tban the perusal of tbe most pathetic eulogy 
of solitude. Had Mr Zimmerman chanced to find him- 
self in our hero's situation, iu Castle Itumroelsburg. on 
tbe U'estpholiau frontier, he would have gained excellent 
'ilnts for a much more Interesting treatise on Sociality 
titan that which, in ell probability, some tiresome aaseiu- 
jly set him to write about Solitude. 

Midnight Is the name of tbe hour at which the spirit- 
ual world awakes to life and activity, when grosser ani- 
mal nature lies buried in deep slumber. Frank naturally 
preferred getting over that anxious period in his sleep ; 
to he shut the window,made once more the round oflhe 
apartment, peeped into every nook and corner, snuffed 
tbe candles that they might give more light, and stretched 
himself upou the bed, which felt extremely soft to hi* 
weary limb*. Ho could not, however, fall asleep so soon 
as be wished. A Hlight palpitation of the heart, which 
he attributed to a degree of feverlshuess caused by the 
extreme heat of tbe day, kept him awake for a short time, 
which he employed in uttering a more earnest prayer 
than he had said for a long time- This t 



l"T!ie l)„i,iu„f J).-.-..7!... : .l," li.u. tbe.e wiiribs— " 'I 
•~ Rim.tl, Hiu-Wr is i.n. I u i!i.."v .-..n.ilrlfji lint 1 

iocr-wc believe for toe first lime. \ into apalr ol .onSete. 
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might have elapsed, when he awoke with a Midden fright | 
—nothing uncommon when the blood is fevered. He 
beard the clock strike twelve — an event which was 
immediately announced by the watchman to the whole 
town. Frank listened for a while, then turned himself 
warmly in bed, and was about to address himself again 
to sleep, when he heard, in the distance as it were, the 
creaking of a door, and immediately thereafter a heavy 
sound, as if it had been violently banged to. " O mercy, 
mercy !" thought he, " here comes the ghost. Pooh ! it 
is only the wind.'* But the sound came nearer and nearer, 
like the heavy tread of a man. There was a jingling 
accompaniment, as from a convict's chain or a porter's 
bunch of keys. It was no passing gust of wind ; the 
blood rushed to his heart till it thumped like a smith's 
hammer. 

The affair was now past a joke. Had terror allowed 
the poor terrified devil to recollect his treaty with the 
innkeeper, he would have rushed to the window and 
bawled lustily for assistance. As he was, however, too 
irresolute for such a decided measure, he betook himself 
to the mattrass — the last refuge of the terrified — on the 
same principle that the ostrich thrusts its head into some 
thicket when it can no longer fly before the huntsman. 
But without, one door after another was opened and 
ffcut with a dreadful clatter. At last it came to the 
sleeping apartment. There was rattling and shaking at 
the door, many keys were tried ; at last the right one 
was found, but still the bolt held ; so a sturdy kick, 
which resounded in Frank's ears like a clap of thunder, 
was applied — away crashed the bolt, and the door flew 
wide to the wall. A tall thin man, with a black beard, 
in an antique costume, and with a gloomy expression of 
countenance, entered. His eyebrows were contracted 
into an expression of sullen solemnity. He wore a 
scarlet mantle depending over his left shoulder, and a 
high peaked hat on his head. He crossed the chamber 
three times with slow heavy tread, looked at the candles, 
and snuffed them. He then threw off his mantle, took 
from his side a barber's pouch, took out the shaving 
apparatus, and drew his glittering razor busily aloug the 
strap be carried at his girdle. 

Frank lay all this while sweating under the mattrass, 
recommending himself to the Virgin's protection, and 
speculating regarding the comparative probability of this 
manoeuvre having reference to his beard or his throat. 
To his unspeakable consolation, the spectre, having 
poured water out of a silver flask into a silver basin, 
whisked up a lather with his skinny hand, placed a chair, 
and solemnly beckoned the trembling spy upon his actions 
to come from his hiding-place. 

It was as impossible to remonstrate against this hint, 
as for an exiled vizier to resist the angel of death, which 
the sultan sends after him in the shape of a bowstring. 
In such extreme cases, the most rational line of conduct 
is of course to yield to necessity, smile at the disagreeable 
joke, and acquiesce in the operation of strangling. Frank 
honoured the draft upon his obedience, threw away the 
mattrass, sprung from the bed, and took his place upon 
the chair. Wonderful as this sudden transition from 
terror to resolution may appear, the editor of the Psycho- 
logical Journal will so doubt be able to explain it in the 
turning of a straw. 

The spectral barber tied a cloth round the neck of his 
trembling customer, seized comb and scissars, and clipped 
away at his hair and beard. He then soaped in the most 
scientific manner, first his chin, then bis eyebrows, and 
finally the whole head, after which he shaved him from 
the crown to the throat, as bare as a skull. Having 
finished the job, he washed the head, dried it carefully, 
made his bow, tied up his apparatus, wrapped him- 
self up in bis cloak, and prepared to depart. Frank was 
not a little annoyed at the loss of his flowing locks, never- 
tbeleee he breathed more freely, for he felt as if the incu- 
bu$ bmd done ell he wu permitted to do. 



It was so, indeed. Red mantle retired, dumb as ha 
had approached— a most perfect contrast to his profes- 
sional brethren of our day. He had not, however, ad- 
vanced three steps towards the door, when be stopped, 
looked round with a woful gesture at blm he had shaved 
so well, and streaked his long black beard. He repeated 
the pantomime when he had reached the door. It now 
struck Frank that the poor ghost wished a favour at his 
hands, and a rapid association of ideas suggested that it 
might wish to be paid in kind. 

As the ghost, notwithstanding his woe-begone exp res- 
sion of countenance, appeared more inclined for a jest 
than any thing serious, all fear had now left its victim. 
He resolved to obey the suggestion of his fancy, and 
beckoned to the spectre to assume the seat from whiek 
be had just arisen. It obeyed instantly, threw off Hi 
red mantle, placed the shaving apparatus on the table, 
and seated itself in the attitude of a man who wishes Is 
get quit of his beard. Frank followed exactly the routine 
which bad been observed in his case, clipped the beard 
and hair, lathered the whole head, his ghostship sitting 
the whole time as steady as a barber's block. The awk- 
ward wight was but a bad hand at the razor, (he never 
before had touched one,) so he shaved the beard against 
the hair, whereby the ghost made as strange grimaces at 
the ape of Erasmus, when he emulated his master in the 
self- infliction of the same delicate operation. The inex- 
perienced blunderer began to feel strange, and thought of 
the proverb, " let the shoemaker stick to his last.** H« 
put, however, a good countenance on the mattes, and 
shaved the spectre as bald as himself. 

Up to this moment, the business had been conducted 
on the footing of a pantomime. " Stranger," said the un- 
earthly being, with a graceful and cordial bow, " accept 
my best thanks for the service you have done me. 
Through your means am I at last freed from the long 
imprisonment within this withered and marrowless 
frame, to which my soul has been doomed on account of 
my misdeeds. 

" Know that these walls were once inhabited by a 
reckless lord, who gratified his whims alike at the ex- 
pense of clergy and laity. Count Hartmann was his 
name ; he was no man's friend, acknowledged no law, ne 
master, and was unrestrained in his humours even by the 
sacred laws of hospitality. He allowed no stranger, who 
sought the shelter of his roof, no beggar who came for 
charity, to depart, without playing them some ill-natured 
trick. I was his barber, and the creature of his moods. 
It was my custom to inveigle every pious pilgrim who 
passed into the castle, and when he expected princely 
treatment, to shave him bald, and turn him with mockery 
from the door. Then Count Hartmann would look from 
his window, and see with delight how the viper's brood 
of village boys mocked the abused saints, calling them 
bald-head. Then the old practical joker laughed till his 
huge belly shook again, and his eyes swam in tears. 

" One day there came a holy man from far away 
countries : he carried a heavy cross on his shoulder, and 
had, out of devotion, pierced his feet and hands with 
nails ; his hair was trimmed so as to resemble the crown 
of thorns. He begged, in passing, for some water to his 
feet, and a bit of bread. I led bim in, and, profane 
wretch that I was ! shaved away his sacred circlet of 
hair. Then the pious pilgrim spoke a heavy curse over 
me. ' Know, evil doer, that after death, heaven and 
hell, and purgatory itself, shall alike be shut against thy 
soul. It shall haunt these walls, teasing every one as in 
life was thy pleasure, until some wanderer, more bold 
than his fellows, shall dare, undesired, to retaliate." 

" I fell sick immediately, the marrow dried in my 
bones, and I withered away to the shadow yon see. In 
vain did I wait for relief ; for know, when the bond be- 
tween life and the soul has been snapped, it longs, with 
a lover's longing, for the place of rest ; and this Intense 
I passion turns its years to eternities. To my own tartars 
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I now obliged to carry on the joke, which during my 
life was a source of pleasure to me. Ala* ! my mischie- 
vous pranks soon drove every human being from the 
At long intervals only some stray pilgrim would 

the night here. I served them all exactly as I have 
•lone you, but none at them dared return the compliment, 
and free me from my slavery. The castle is now freed 
from my nightly pranks, — what a sleep I shall have ! 
Again receive my thanks, young stranger. Were I the 
guardian of concealed treasures, I would freely yield them 
all to thee, but 1 was in my life nothing more than a poor 
barber. But listen to my prayer, and when you return 
to your home, get a couple of masses read for my soul's 



When the grapes began to colour, and the apples to 
blush, Frank's brown locks were again in a condition to 
be seen. He packed up his knapsack, and prepared for 
his departure. When he took leave of the landlord, that 
worthy led from the stable a stout roadster, duly capa- 
risoned, which the lord of the manor presented to him, 
out of gratitude that he had driven the devil from his 
house. The gift was accompanied by a good fat purse, 
and, by their united aid, our hero in a short time reached 
bis native town in good condition. 



With these words he disappeared, having fully vindi- 
cated by his talkativeness his claim to the title of ci-devant 
barber to the noble master of Castle Rummthburg. His 
liberator remained full of wonder at the strange adventure. 
He tried to persuade himself it was all a dream, but his 
bald pate was too decisive an argument to be called in 
question. Having made up bis mind on this weighty 
matter, he crept back to bed, and, fatigued by his terror 
yet more than by his journey, slept like a top till next 
mid-day. 

The treacherous landlord was stirring with the dawn, 
that he might not miss his opportunity of laughing in his 
sleeve at the stranger, under the pretence of condoling 
With him. By the time mid-day had arrived, he began 
to feel anxious : the ghost might have strangled the poor 
youth, or frightened him to death, and Boniface bad never 
dreamt of stretching his revenge so far. He assembled 
the pone comitates of his household, marched up to the 
castle, and made straight for the chamber, in the window 
of which be had observed the stranger's light burning. 
He found a strange, old-fashioned key in the lock, but the 
door was barred within ; this Frank had taken care to 
do immediately after the ghost's departure. Mine host 
drummed on the door with a hubbub of feet, hands, head, 
and shoulders, that might have awakened the seven sleep- 
ers. Frank's first idea, which crossed him as he rubbed 
his eyes, was, that the barber had returned. As soon, 
however, as he heard the landlord's whimpering entreaty, 
that his guest would condescend to give a sign that he 
was alive, he collected himself, and opened the door. 

The landlord clasped his hands above his head, with 
an affectation of astonishment. " By the whole regiment 
of mints ! Redmantle** (the spectre was known among the 
inhabitants by this name) " has been here, and made a bald 
pate of you. I see now that the old story Is no fable. 
Now, tell me, how did he look ? what said he ? and what 
baa he done ?" Frank, who saw through the speaker, 
replied : " The ghost resembled a man in a red mantle ; 
what he has done you see ; and what be said, that I re- 
member well. ' Stranger,' said he to me, ' trust no 
knavish landlord — the rascal down the way knew right 
well what wss awaiting you. Farewell, I am quitting 
these quarters, for my time is out. I am now to change 
my character for that of a noiseless mischief-maker, and 
as for the landlord, I will tease him incessantly, nip his 
nose, pull bis hair, sit on his breast like a nightmare, if 
be do not, in return for his treatment of you, allow free 
roof bi eld, and the run of his larder, until brown ringlets 
again twine themselves round your temples "* 

The host trembled at these words, made the sign of the 
cross in double quick time, and swore by the Virgin, to 
say nothing of a round dozen of saints whom he threw 
into the bargain, that he would board and feed our ad- 
venturer for nothing, so long as he chose to remain. He 
would have conducted him immediately to the inn, but 
Frank preferred the baronial apartments. A dare-devil 
from the town ventured to keep him company over night, 
and escaped the shaving which, in former days, would 
have been his reward. The owner of the castle, rejoiced 
to And it once more inhabitable, gave directions that the 
should be well cared for. 



BYRON'S PRAYER. 
By John Malcolm, 



Mr soul is sick of this long day, 

I'm weary of its lingering light — 
And, loathing life, 1 turn away 

To weep, and wish for night. 
1 long to lay ine gently dowu 

In slumber on my mother's breast — 
And would exchange an empire's crown 

For everlasting rest. 

Though but in manhood's morn I stand—* 

I've lived the laurel wreath to gain — 
My songs are heard in every land, 

Aud beauty b readies the strain. 
Her smiles and sweeter tears are mine. 

And yet of love— youth — fame possest— • 
Oh ! gladly would my heart resign 

All — all for endless rest. 

The dreams for which men wish to live, 

Or dare to die— -the gilded cloud 
Of glory o'er the tomb I'd give 

For silence and a shroud. 
I ask no paradise on high, — 

With being's strife on earth opprest,— - 
The only heaven for which I sigh 

Is rest— eternal rest ! 

My natal day with tears I keep, 

Which 1 rejoiced in when a child, 
And each return the birth I weep 

O'er which my mother smiled. 
Bid Heaven take back the breath it gave, 

That I, a cold and silent guest, 
Within my father's house, the grave, 

May find a long — long rest. 

Without my own consent I came, 

But with my wildest wish I go— 
For I would fairly be the same 

I was — ere born to woe. 
My cold hush'd heart, with no pale gleams- 

Of consciousness to wake and waste, 
I would have sleep without its dreams, 

And rest— eternal rest ! 



THE BYSTANDER. 
No. IV. 



THE KING S BIRTHDAY. 



The fourth of J une was a busy day in our youth among 
the denizens of the school-yards. Nay, the scraping to- 
gether and hoarding of money, and the preparation of our 
fireworks, kept us employed for weeks before — teaching 
each to unite in himself the qualities and industry of the 
merchant, the banker, and manufactures* r SV»% *S?t\*«»> 
of labour had uuAaWvta v***** 9 * *mmvt>«« ***^?*~ 
l baroua commuiiUv — a %ot\ o* teataX *&»&*» "«* ^n*^ ^ 
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law was respected but that of the stronger ; save that now 
and then nn indirect nnd temporary ascendency was pro- 
cured by money for its owner. 

Hut this is a digression. On the morning of the fourth 
of June, we were up with the sun, and away to the woods 
to gather green boughs, to adorn the doors and windows, 
or whins and brushwood, to construct the evening's bon- 
fire. How character did display itself on these occasions ! 
There was the ambitious and enterprising boy up with 
hi i hatchet among the highest boughs ; there was the dour, 
heavy-headed plodder, feeling a pride peculiar to himself, 
while staggering home under the heaviest load ; there 
was the light, merry, and selfish imp, who always ma- 
naged to escape without doing any thing, tolerated only 
for his jests ; there was the middle thing, between the 
academy boy and the town-end blackguard, with hit knees 

and his other side peeping out through the wide rents 

In his garment,' rosy and athletic, always ready to fi^ht 
any " young gentleman" twice his size, and rather court- 
ing the frolic ; there was the missijish master, whose 
mamma was going into fits at home on discovering that 
he had been seduced to join our graceless crew, himself 
rather alarmed at finding himself among wild and un- 
known plantations a full mile and a half from home. 

This important business was generally disposed of be- 
fore breakfast. The interval which elapsed between and 
dinner-time hung rather heavily on our hands. It was 
u holy day at school, but every one around us was pur- 
suing the even tenor of his daily occupations. There 
was nothing to look at, nothing to excite an interest — 
we t Innight only of the evening. Sometimes a chance 
pistol might be heard going off, or some little, dirty, bare- 
Irggml devil — some future Davy or Newton — might be 
teen sitting in a corner, experimenting upon a small pile 
of e.uupowder with a burning-glass. 

There was, indeed, one way of spending the day— -and 
it kept us active and pleased — but it was none of the most 
dignified, and we were soon shamed out of it. The Scots, 
it is well known, are a very humane people, and have, 
on this account, always been addicted to burning people 
in effigy. I cannot say that I much admire the practice. 
It certainly is an improvement upon the system pursued 
by our ancestors of burning in person, but it keeps the 
Jivlir.g alive; and, as Humboldt supposes that some 
S.mtli American tribes have been reconciled to anthro- 
pophagy by the practice of eating roasted monkeys, who 
can Nay that the habit of burning the figure may not one 
day revive the wish to try the experiment upon a real 
ni.iii ? I cannot say much in favour of the late (allego- 
rical) incremations of certain obnoxious politicians, but 
1 cannot forget that the mob was spirited on by the pre- 
sent sufferers, to the same humane practice upon demo- 
crats, in days not yet faded from the memory of most of 
us, when blaekfiebs stood in pretty nearly the same po- 
pular odour that anti -reformers seem to do at present. 
Surely this reflection ought to teach mutual forbearance 
— one cannot say whose turn may be next. 

The reader thinks by this time that we have forgotten 
what we intended to say. He never was more mistaken 
— we have described a wide circle, and have come back 
to our starting-place as unerringly as the leg of a compass 
when performing the same operation. The good people 
of Scotland, in virtue of the amiable propensity we have 
above adverted to, have, time out of mind, been in the 
habit of solemnizing their king's natal day by a burnt- 
offering of a man of clouts. [Can this be a relic of the 
Druidiral practice of offering up human sacrifices ?] The 
victim seems to have been selected upon different prin- 
ciples in the various districts of the country. Edinburgh, 
conspicuous for her attachment to old customs, continued 
to burn " Johnnie Wilkes" long after both he and the mo- 
narch, in whose nostrils the savour of such a sacrifice 
might have been deemed acceptable, had been gathered to 
ti/f/r fathers. Ayr consumed Paul Jones — it was natu- 
rttl that a seaport should hold this bold renegade iu ab- 



horrence. Dumfries, either that she entertained a sneak* 
ing kindness for the said " salt-water captain, " or that 
she wished to sink even the memory of one pretty nearly 
related to her, vented her righteous wrath upon Tom 
Paine. 

Have patience, gentle reader, we are coming to the 
point. The amiable office of hangman, or high priest, if 
you will, on these occasions, generally devolved on the 
juvenile fraternity of what in country towns are empha- 
tically termed blackguards. The funds for defraying the 
expenses incurred were collected by a general assessment, 
raised by appointed members of that worshipful corpora- 
tion, who for weeks before the Birthday paraded the 
streets, addressing every well-dressed passenger with— 
" Eh, gie 'a a haupeny to burn Tam Paine !" On tht 
morning of the day they were peculiarly urgent. Wears 
not aware that any charge of misappropriation of the 
fund was ever brought against any member of this very 
respectable body, (which we are happy to see is in noway 
affected by the Reform bill,) nathless their importunity 
on the last day of their harvest has sometimes caused 
ungenerous suspicions to flash across our mind. It seemed 
as if they were anxious to obtain a surplus that might 
be quietly divided among themselves. 

We are now come to the point. There was, it is true, 
in the town where we were educated, a good constitutional 
feud kept up between the schoolboys and the blackguards 
— one of those wholesome social anomalies which are st 
much admireil — one of those safety-valves by which tht 
excess of passionate energy is allowed to escape without 
seriously endangering the public tranquillity. To use 
the classical language of the High School, we were con- 
stantly engaged in bickers. Nevertheless, there were in- 
tervals of truce, and the mediators were generally of the 
class of bipeds I have attempted to describe — scions of 
the working-classes, whose parents sent them to school 
at intervals, as their circumstances admitted, and who 
thus came to belong alternately to either class. There 
was also a petty traffic carried on between the two com- 
munities, in rabbits, pigeons, boats, and pr.t craws ami 
pycts. In short, our hostility was not of the ruthless 
and exterminating character of an Indian feud : it was 
rather like the legitimate alternations of war and trues 
observed by two European states. Well, good reader— 
for gentle we can call you no longer— here is what we have 
so long been driving at. We have occasionally known in- 
dividuals of the gentle faction, rather than spend the live- 
long day in idleness, join with their quondam adversa- 
ries in the elegant and insinuating task of begging. 

Between six and seven, the hard-handed artisans, having 
finished their daily task, began to congregate in knots 
about the cross. Schoolboys might be seen Hitting about 
restlessly in the vacant interstices, the pockets of their 
sailor jackets bulging out with squibs m\o\ jizz-bau Wo- 
men were standing at the mouths of closes with children 
in their arms. Dropping pistol-shots were heard in the 
outskirts of the momentarily-accumulating crowd. On 
the plainstones a few adventurous urchins were setting 
off pluffs. Every now and then you saw a group of 
tradeslads with their hands in their pockets, or under 
their aprons, and leaning against the wall at a corner, 
startled, and for a moment dispersed, by a cracker thrown 
among their feet. 

The magistrates now began to thread their way 
through the crowd towards the Trades' Hall, in order 
to drink his majesty's health. Douce honest men I 
shall we ever see their like under any other system? 

There was Bailie , so round that he almost required 

two of the town officers to thrust him through the fold- 
ing-doors of the hall. F , who never permitted a 

mortal but his old gaunt housekeeper to see the interior 
of his dwelling, went clothed in a threadbare suit of 
grey, fitting closely to bis lank form, and on one occasion 
walked home with his new umbrella under his coat, lest 
it should bcbpoiltd by an unexpected shower of rain. He 
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was treasurer of the burgh, and as unwilling to disburse 
one halfpenny of its income, as of his own. This was 
not selfishness, for he accounted honourably for the utter- 
most farthing ; nor was it regard for the public interest ; 
it was sheer inability to spend. It was not the accident 
of birth, nor straitened circumstances, that obliged F— 
to drudge through life the inmate of a faded mansion in 
a ruinous street, immersed in dry accounts. He was 
born to a considerable landed property. But to collect 
mod handle money — his own or another'*— was to him 
happiness, and he made his choice accordingly. Widely 

different from F was the dean of guild, a lawyer, 

but more given to black letter than the forms of practice ; 
one who acquired a reputation for learning by poring over 
what no one else cared for, and for business talent by being 
Obstinate and overbearing. The provost was a private 
banker in a small way— a man who had raised himself to 
that dignity in virtue of his being a complete bundle of 
negatives. He was neither shrewd nor intelligent, he was 
not enterprising, he was not well connected, be was not 
plausible in his manners, and, as the old ladies df the 
burgh would remark over their dish of tea — " God knows, 
be wasna bonnie." Yet he drudged on, adding penny to 
penny, until he grew rich, and was looked upon as a man 
of consequence, and was invited to fill the civic chair, 
and allowed to bring his relations and dependants into 
the town-council, and thus to constitute himself sovereign 
of the little republic for life. He continued sheepish and 
ungainly after his elevation, but was not without a con- 
sciousness of his dignity. Once do we remember to have 
beard him at the table of a friend of ours enquire exult- 
iugly at the child he had taken on his knee — for he was 
kind as he was shapeless — while the little innocent shrunk 
from his ape-like grimace, " Whether she had ever sat 
upon a lord's knee before ?" The rest of our rulers were 
men of little mark. 

There was a respectful making- way among the crowd 
before each magistrate. The burghers, young and old, 
were too shrewd to have any idolatrous reverence for 
(hem, and not un frequently did the good men contrive to 
elevate themselves for a short period to an eminent de- 
gree of unpopularity. But withal, there was a kindly 
-feeling towards them on the part of the population as 
-good neighbours, and an instinctive or inherited respect 
for the offices they tilled. This good will, however, did 
not always prevent some unlucky brats from letting off a 
cracker among the shins of one or other of them as he 
advanced towards the banqueting hall, or the assembled 
citizens from laughing in their sleeves at the unwonted 
alacrity with which the old gentleman skipped about, 
emulous of the fidgety firework. 

One or two occurrences of this kind reminded the 
magistrates of what they hud either forgotten amid the 
business of the day, or intentionally overlooked. One of 
the town officers was now sent out to intimate to the 
assembled multitude, by tuck of drum, that it was pro- 
hibited, under all sorts of penalties, to throw any kind of 
fireworks, or kindle bonfires on the streets. This was 
the long-expected signal for commencing. Generally be- 
fore the worthy official had concluded his harangue, there 
was a squib sticking in a corner of his three-cocked hat, 
casting up a brilliant stream of sparks, like some magical 
feather. Others were whizzing in all directions about 
bis ears. He was obliged to decamp without beat of 
drum, although the instrument hung by his side. The 
•pace round the Cross now presented a lively scene. It 
was crowded with merry, good- humoured faces. Every 
window that looked out upon it, was tilled with specta- 
tors. All eyes were busy following the earth-boru stars 
as they ascended with a rotatory motion and whizzing 
sound, or darted off with a fierce impetuous gush. Then 
there was jostling ami screaming where they fell, and some- 
times a squib, thrown with malice prepense, would pro- 
duce a minor earthquake among the crowd. But all was 
In good humour, and rude jokes were bandied backwards 



and forwards. Over heads came thick and frequent the 
huzzas of our loyal rulers, as each welcome toast was 
given. 

But the most gaudy show of the night is yet to- comet 
for the hurried trampling of many feet is heard, and from 
I the Vennel there emerges a baud of jolly sailors, the fore- 
j most bearing on his head a barrel, out of which the tar 
has but lately been taken, a huge volume of flame roaring 
out at its upper end. Some of his companions twitch 
it from behindhand down it goes upon- the backs, and 
rolls among the feet of the bystanders, who give way 
before it, half-screaming, half-laughing, — the numerous 
closes on either side swallowing them up, to emerge again 
as soon as the danger is past. On go the jolly sons of 
ocean rolling their portable bonfire, which cuts a way for 
itself through the crowd, as silently and surely as the 
prow of their good ship cuts the water. On they go, 
leaving in their wake huge pools of blazing liquid, till, at 
one time rolling their cask against a knot of citizens, at 
another time jerking it up and pitching It upon them, 
they have fairly made the circuit of the town. 

They nowreturn to the Cross, nigh to which they deposit 
the staves of their barrel, which cannot, in the course of na- 
ture, be expected to hold much longer together. Every boy 
present now comes forward with his hoarded stock of fire- 
wood, and piles it upon the blazing heap. The unfor- 
tunate gentleman in tattered clothes, who has the whole 
day been paraded about town on a bandbarrow, begging 
money to burn himself— a northern impersonation of an 
Indian suttee — is brought forward and deposited on the 
summit. An interval succeeds, during which the pile 
emits nothing but huge volumes of smoke ; but there the 
ruddy flame bursts forth at last, and the assembled crowd 
is distinctly seen as in the daylight ; every window mir- 
rors back the glare, and in the background the old black 
steeple stands out like a spectre from amid the gloom. 

The exuberant mirth of the people has by this time 
evaporated. They are rapidly becoming fatigued and 
sedate. They gaze, with quiet complacency, on the bright 
blaze, — on the dark shadows of the figures which flit be- 
tween them and the fire. The mass is insensibly beco- 
ming less dense. The brands begin to burn low, and here 
come the constables to extinguish them, lest accidents 
might occur from fragments of flame being driven about 
by the wind. Some stanch fire-haunters are, however, 
determined not yet to separate, and a battle royal ensues, 
in which the baton of the constable is opposed to the half- 
charred and still flaming brand. Neither party are, 
however, very inveterate, and in half-an-hour, darkness 
and quiet reign through the deserted streets. 

Amid all thin, there was scarcely one personal feeling 
towards the king. Every one was seeking his own amuse- 
ment, and gladly seized at the holy day as an excuse for 
idling and indulging. Yet there wan a quiet under-cur- 
rent of devotion to the throne, which needed but to be 
called in question to make it overflow. Is this the case 
now? A cold cloud bus intervened for a time between 
the throne and the people: it has been dissipated, and all 
are full of professions of exaggerated loyalty. But does 
this promise to be as enduring as the more tranquil feel- 
ing for which it has been substituted ? Personal attach- 
ment it is not — little is known of the king. That an 
increased devotion to the throne has sprung up among us 
is equally improbable. The acclaim is bestowed neither 
upon William nor the king, but upon him who has beat 
down power obnoxious to the majority. Will the good 
will, engendered by standing side to side during a short 
contest, remain long after peace has returned ? The 
qaestion is one of no ordinary moment. There is a much 
shorter passage from violent endearment to hatred, than 
from indifference. 

These may seem impertinent doubts, on such a day as 
this ; but though the Bystander be not most vocxfewut 
with his lip loyalty, \\. Vttacansa V* **£» ^w$*v ,,<s ^ 
throne U \n fcnfcUufc taataw&ec wmA -wV*^ <&» SxvwAa* 
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#f civil order mutt rally. If it be allowed to sink, the 
battle it lost. It it from the depth of this conYiction — 
out of the abundance of our love, that our fears have 
arisen. 

God save the Kino, 

And let all the People sat Amen ! 



THE POETIC MIRROR. 

Veluti in speculum. 



CAMPBELL. 



What plaintive sobs thy filial bosom rent, 

Dang hter of Adam, when thy father went 

Forth from the home, that eret in other years 

Witness'd hit joys, nor sweeter less, bis tears. 

While in that old blue bag you stuff these things. 

No raptured heart, to love responsive, sings; 

Ah, no ! the loaded cart is at the door, 

Drawn by a hack of twenty years and more, 

Who, 'gainst all law of gravitation, stands 

On three stiff legs, deep swath'd in thick straw bands. 

'Us true, your father's reign on earth is o'er ; 

Adam's long sign is torn from 'bove the door ; 

No more upon that board, turn'd idly by, 

Well list his nimble goose in glory fly ; 

His web of life has little more to stretch, 

Of this world's cloth he's little more to stitch ; 

Duns at his door, and debts a glorious lot, 

'Tie time, all cry, the tailor should — to pot ! 



CRABBE. 



That was a happy day, of days the chief, 
•Jack Sprat and Janet Coomb became one beef; 
Jack long had cast a sheep's eye on the maid, 
And Janet to some end her charms display'd. 
" "Us not for nothing," said old Samuel Graeme, 
" That Janet Coomb has turn'd a saucy dame, 
'* Cocks up her head, stuck round with gaudy flowers, 
u Stands at the close-foot at untimely hours." 
Ah, no ! the gallant butcher's done his part ; 
Ah, lack-a-day ! he's stuck her through the heart ; 
And she, that once did faint at bloody knives, 
Blesses the red cowl while he's taking lives ! 



THE FAITHFUL SENTINEL. 
A Story. 

TRANSLATED FROM THE PERSIAN OF NAEBSHEBI. 

By James Noble, A.M., AutJior of* The Orientalists 
or, Letters of a Rabbi" 

Men of a primitive age, the viziers of antiquity, have 
related thus : 

Once upon a time, the King of Teberistan* caused a 
convivial meeting and entertainment to be held, equal to 
Heaven and Paradise ; so that delicate victuals, delicious 
, morsels, and drinks of various kinds, as well as roast 
bitst of every description, were tobe had at that banquet. 
All the princes and young noblemen, as well as the phi- 
losophers and teachers belonging to the city, were pre- 
sent ; and they consumed the victuals and roast bits, and 
•wallowed and swilled at the liquors. 

Suddenly a man, who was a stranger, entered the 
place. The pages of the court said to him, " Who are 
you, and whence do you come?" He answered, " I am 
a gladiator, and a lion-catcher. I profess the art of 

9 ^country to the north of Persia, on the banks of the Caspian 
mm Tmsmizoxd. r 



archery, and am such an adept in it, that my arrow will 
pass even through a hard stone ; and, besides this, a 
great many other arts and mysteries I am well acquainted 
with. I was first a follower and attendant of Ameer 
Khojend ; but the aforesaid Ameer Khojend did not know 
the value of my skill, and therefore, having aban d oned 
his service, I am come to the King of Teberistan. 1 * The 
King of Teberistan, having heard bis speech, gave orders 
to his ministers to retain him in his service in the capa- 
city of a sentinel or watchman ; and immediately, in 
conformity to the king's command, the ministers having 
received him into the service, the aforesaid sentinel spent 
the time of his watch every night standing on one foot 
near the palace of the king. 

One night the king was walking about till past mid- 
night, on the roof of the palace ; and, after looking about 
on all sides, casting his eyes down below the palace, he 
saw a man standing on oue foot. The king naked him, 
" Who are you, and why do you stand thus at midnight V 
—He answered, " I am the sentinel in charge of tht 
king's palace ; and I have continued for some days stand* 
ing on one foot, as I am in earnest expectation of looking 
on the august presence of the king. To-night* by the aid 
and assistance of good fortune and my own auspicious 
horoscope, I have beheld the grace of the king in perfec- 
tion, and I am greatly delighted thereat." 

During this conversation, there came from the direc- 
tion of the wilds and deserts, a voice to the ear and hear- 
ing of the king, saying, " I am going, who is the man 
will cause me to turn back ?" The king, astonished at 
hearing this voice and noise, said to the sentinel, — " O, 
sentinel ! did you hear that voice?" The sentinel replied, 
" I have heard this voice for several nights, bat as I am 
occupied with my duty of sentinel, I have not investiga- 
ted the cause of it, or whence the sound may proceed ; 
now, however, if the kipg shall give order, having gone 
with proper regularity, I shall make enquiry about this 
voice, and shall render an account thereof in the court of 
beneficence, which is peopled with the slaves of the Most 
Holy." — The king said, " Go, and when you have 
discovery regarding the voice, bring me word 
ing it," 

The sentinel immediately went forth ; and, a little after 
his departure, the king, having covered his body and fas 
entirely with a black mantle, followed at a abort distance 
behind him. He perceived on the road, the figure of a 
beautiful woman standing, and crying out, " I am going, 
who is the man will cause me to turn back ?" The sen- 
tinel asked her, " O, woman, charming in appearance, of 
exquisite beauty, and of delicate form ! who art thou, and 
why dost thou utter this exclamation?" The woman 
aforesaid answered in these words, " I am the represen- 
tation and image of the King of Teberistan's life, the life 
of the said king has approached its termination, and I am 
now going away." The sentinel said, " O, imago of the 
king's life ! by what means wilt thou come back, and re- 
turn to us again ?" The figure replied, " O, sentinel! if 
you will give your own son in exchange for the life sf 
the king, I will assuredly turn and come back, in order 
that the said king may live some time in the world, sod 
not die immediately." The king and the sentinel bees aw 
satisfied and delighted as soon as they heard this speech 
from the figure. The sentinel replied, " My own life, 
and that of my son, I will devote and bestow aa a sacri- 
fice for the life of the king. Do thou, O figure ! delay 
for a single hour, till I go to my house, bring any sea, 
and slay him in thy presence." 

Briefly, the sentinel went to his own house, and tsti 
his son all the circumstances. Inasmuch as his son wai 
possessed of fidelity, he gave this answer, " The king ii 
equitable and just, a nourisher of his subjects, and kind 
to strangers ; the existence of such as he in the world h 
the cause of the prosperity of kingdoms, and the tran- 
quillity of their inhabitants. From my teacher — the mercy 
k of God be upon him— this admonition I have heari 
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which he was In the custom of giving to all the children 
of the school, That if, as the means of averting the de- 
struction of a just monarch, the ministers of the empire 
should kill an individual from among his subjects,, it 
would not be at all a cause of guilt or crime ; because if 
an equitable monarch be thereby released from destruc- 
tion, and remain in safety, he will keep thousands of ths 
subjects of his kingdom in tranquillity. If this just man 
should die, and another, a tyrant, should succeed, then 
thousands of mankind, by means of his tyranny and op- 
pression, will die, and the whole country become a desert. 
It is right, therefore, that you take me, and quickly put 
me to death. " 

Then the sentinel brought his son into the presence of 
the aforesaid phantom, and, having tied his hands and his 
feet, he took a sharp knife in his hand, and stooped down 
for the purpose of cutting his son's throat.* At this 
instant, the phantom seized the hand of the sentinel, and 
amid, " Do not cut your son's throat. The Supreme God, 
on account of the boldness and rectitude of your conduct, 
has become favourable and propitious, and has given 
orders to me to remain sixty years longer. " 

As soon as the sentinel heard these glad tidings and 
good news, he experienced extreme delight, and abundant 
gladness and joy. When the king had seen, from a dis- 
tance, all these transactions, he became extremely pleased 
and joyful ; and, before the coming of the sentinel, he 
betook himself to the roof of his house, and walked about 
on the balcony as before. The sentinel, also, after half 
an hour, introduced himself to the presence of the king, 
the treasury of beneficence, and having performed respect, 
salutation, and obeisance, he gave homage as follows: 
" May the life, and wealth, and dignity, and state, of the 
monarch of the world be long continued !" The king 
said to him, " O, sentinel ! explain and relate distinctly 
what was the meaning of that voice?" The sentinel 
having folded both his hands upon his bosom, in token 
of respect in the presence of the king, abundant in bene- 
ficence, spake thus : " A woman, elegant in form and 
exquisite in beauty, being vexed and ill-treated by her 
husband, had come out from his house, and was sitting 
on the read making the exclamation. I went up to her, 
and speaking freely, in soft and kind speeches Intermixed 
with truth, I have caused peace and reconciliation to take 
place between the woman and her husband ; so that she 
has now agreed, that for the space of sixty years, she will 
not again go out from her husband's house." 

The king, having understood and approved of the sen- 
tinel's good conduct and discretion, became well pleased, 
and addressed him thus : " At the time when you went 
out from this place, I went after you, and I have seen 
and heard all your transactions with the woman and 
with your son, and the attachment and good intentions 
of yourself and your son. In fine, during the days that 
are past and gone, you have been poor and needy, and 
distressed in mind. If it be the will of the Supreme God, 
in the time that is to come you may hold your mind at 
ease ; you shall assuredly be happy ; for I, by the divine 
assistance, will render you both wealthy and of high 
dignity." 

' Then the king went to sleep, and took repose upon his 
coach. When the dawn shone forth, being seated on his 
throne, he commanded, and an order was issued to all the 
ministers of the court, that all the ameers, and viziers, 
and sages, and rulers of the kingdom should be present ; 
and, in the presence of all the people attending the as- 
sembly, he constituted the sentinel his own vicegerent, 
and committed the locks and keys of his treasury to his 
charge. 



• This incident bears a close resemblance to one in the history 
of Abraham sacrificing Isaac. 



THE FLOWER-GATHERER. 
No. III. 

Tinas is a tomb in Arqua ;— reer'd in air, 
Pillar'd in their sarcophagus, repose 
The bones of Laura's lover : here repair 
Many familiar with his well-sung woes, 
The pilgrims of his genius. He arose 
To raise a language, and his land reclaim 
From the dull yoke of her barbaric foes ; 
Watering the tree which bears his lady's name 
With his melodious tears, he gave himself to fame* 

There is not in the whole range of poetry a holier 
name than that of Petrarch. That be had his frailties 
as well as other men, there is evidence enough to con- 
vince us, but we cannot trace them in his poetry. Gentle 
and beautiful, he was " pure in the last recesses of his 
mind." A denizen of the most passionate of nations, his 
love is spiritual and etherial— a warmer throb of that 
mystic Platonism which softened and ennobled all his 
feelings. And then how lovely is his old age ! Alter- 
nately busied in securing against the destruction of time 
the thoughts of his intellectual ancestors, and in playing 
the part of a conciliator between the fierce states and 
chiefs of Italy, he seems a spirit of a milder nature em- 
bodied in human clsy, in whose presence all angry pas- 
sions ought to be bushed, ss the summer sea when not a 
wind is stirring. Though gentle, not effeminate, as 
witness his treatise on liberty, and his purifying influ- 
ence over Boccaccio. Witness also the lofty passion with 
which he clung to the shsdow of Roman greatness. 

There is, we confess, an admixture of theatrical parade 
and worldly policy in the story of his crowning in the 
capitol, not altogether agreeable to our feelings. When 
we look narrowly into the circumstances, we find that it 
was no spontaneous effusion of admiration, but the result 
of long and anxious intrigues. This gives to the scene a 
character of outward splendour and inward hoUowness. 
It looks too like a want of faith in, his own power and 
impulses. Yet it is not without a grand and redeeming 
feeling. Amid the degradation and divisions of his 
country, he clung to the remembrance of ths time wheal 
it was united and powerful. The city of Rome was to 
him a persouificatlon of his day-dreams, connecting bun 
with Cicero and Brutus. Her streets were peopled with 
the shadowy presence of the great men of other days* 
When he stood in the capitol, the laurel leaves circling 
his head and rustling in his ears, he heard, not the ac- 
claim of the surrounding multitude, but the voices of 
those with whose writings he loved to hold high converse, 
welcoming him into their union. With what a strange 
and inspiring mixture of philosophic pride and humble. 
Christian abandonment must he have knelt before the 
altar on which he deposited his crown ! In the swelling 
emotion of that moment, he must have experienced the 
utmost rapture of which his aspiring and voluptuous in- 
tellect waa susceptible in this state of existence. 

After all, we suspect the real Laura had little in com- 
mon with her whom Petrarch has created in his sonnets. 
Her conduct, as far as we can judge of it, evinces a cold 
and vain disposition. She repulsed all his advances, it is 
true ; but she took care that the feeling her beauty had 
awakened should not die away. When Petrarch, anxious 
to shake off his weakness, passed her several successive days 
withoutgazing at her as usual, she assumed an air of sadness 
until she drew him again to her lure. The character is 
not uncommon. A delicate, soft, yet sparkling beauty, 
the tender grace of which is easily mistaken for senti- 
ment, united to a heart which finds gratification only in 
the pride of being sought after, and carefully dispense! 
its smiles in the exact proportion that stimulates, wUhans* 
rendering confident ; — we ImaTesfc'iiYBa. wu&t^ftscwrot' 
now. There is a want ol \uama f»dta% *&«<*. «»»>. * 
I being a» chAtta to wpau t*«l*s&m*--\X V* *»^>nm*»- 
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Nevertheless, It is Dot our cue at present to quarrel 
with Laurs. She served to suggest those lovely being! 
to whom the poet gave life ill his verses. Sbe was to 
him what a model is to the painter ; end we have known 
tome aid him in moulding hit heroines who had nothing 
In common with them but a chance feature. Had Laura 
not been the coquette she wan, we might never Lave pos- 
seseed this gem or poetry : 

Erana i capti d"oto a taura sparsi. 
The golden tresses on her sunny brow, 
The wind in many a wanton breath array'd. 
And in her eyes a liquid lustre play'd— 
Those eyes, alas ! so dark and silent now; 
More gently kind her aspect seem'd to grow, 
A sweeter smile her lovely faro display'd, 
I, in whose heart Love's subtle train was laid, 
What wonder if I felt my bosom glow ! 
Her step was not of Earth's mortality. 
Her form the presence of nn angel wore, 
And more than human srem'd her voice's tone; 
A living sun, a spirit of the sky. 
She seem'd ; but now that loveliness no more. 
The wound must rankle though the shaft be gone. 

But tons, the sonnetswhich be composed in her honour 
after her death, have always possessed a higher interest 
than any of the others— an interest which, If the reader 
will promise not to be startled at the expression, we would 
say borders upon the sublime. This rosy be In some 
measure owing to the deep impression made upon us by 
the circumstances under which he received the intelli- 
gence of her death. 

On hearing the intelligence of Itienzi's triumph at 
Rome, he hastened to share in it, and to aid the Tribune 
by his counsels. But at Genoa he learned that his friend 
was undoing all his good deeds by a system of the most ' 
ssrocio us tyranny. Sickened by what he heard, he turned 
aside towards Verona. While there, an earthquake hap. 
psned, wbich almost levelled with the ground many of 
the chief cities of Italy. He was sitting in bis study at 
the time of tbe shock. His books were Hung from his 
•helves, the watts seemed shout to close over him, and 
the rolling nf the ground beneath his feel almost unset- 
tled his reason. Before he had time to recover himself, 
came the news, post on post, of a pestilence spreading 
over Italy, and snatching away many of his best friends. 
At Isst the plague reached Avignon. There had always 
been a lurking tendency to superstition in his mind, and 
under such auspices it gained strength. On the very day 
of the mouth of April on which he first saw Laura, he 
dreamed that she appeared to hid him farewell, and not 
long after he learned that sbe bad indeed died on that 
day. How dark must have been the world to him, wben, 
amid the convulsions of nature and the desolation of the 
pestilence, disappointed in his hopes uf him to whom he 
looked for the regeneration of Italy, and haunted by har- 
rowing visions, he saw the friends of hi* soul swept away 
from him, and, last and saddest of all, her to whom he 
had clung with a hopeless but enduring love ! In after 
days, when his sorrow had assumed a milder character, 
he sung of her thus s 



Not of thy loss, alas ! but of i 
This comfort only now reman 
That when thou corn's! I kno 
Thy walk— thy look— thy dr* 



Where, I 
Call her, 
Though 1 
Say, I at 



lit rime dott-nli al oft 
nful rhymes I to that sa> 
all answer 



usion go, 

« lln 



Behind fa 



the skies, 
e her mortal part lie lone and low. 
reary of this life of woe,— 
where these fearful waves arise ; 
r scattered ears my spirit hies 
in her track, with footsteps alow. 
Alive or dead, I speak of her alone, — 
Ah ! yet alive — and now immortal made. 
That earth may know and love her worth divine. 
Ob ! at that parting hour that hastens on. 
To bid me welcome may her arms be spread, 
And as her lot Is cast In heaven, be mine. 

His death was gentle ss his life. We conclude this 
article with the account of it given by his latest and most 
amiable biographer— Stebhing. 

" His feeble constitution suffered considerably from 
this exertion,'' (the management of an embassy from 1'sd us 
to the Venetians,) "and a slow fever, which preyed con- 
tinually upon his strength, threatened to put a speedy 
termination to his life. But he would neither cases 
from his literary labours, change his poor diet, nor attend 
In any way to the Instructions of his physicians. The 
disorder, thus left to itself, and his decaying frame re- 
ceiving nothing to resist its ravages, he became every da; 
more languid ; and it was in this feeble state that he, for 
the first time, read the Decameron of his friend Boccaccio. 
Shortly after he had read ihe work, parts of which, espe- 
cially the story of Griselda, greatly delighted him, be 
wrote to Boccaccio, informing bim of his general admira- 
tion of the book, praising him fur his elegance of style, 
and finding an excuse fur the freedom of the pictures in 
the manners of the age. The day after writing this let- 
ter, July 18th, 1371, he had retired to his library as 
usual, and with the intention of relieving tbe languor be 
suffered by his customary studies ; but one of bis ser- 
vants, on entering the room soon after, saw him sitting 
Willi his head resting on the book he had been reading, 
and, on going up to him, found that he was dead," 



Alma biuta chi da nolle torm. 
Blest shade ! that in tbe dreary night returning, 
Cheer*sl my sad slumbers with those looks of thine. 
Which death that could not mar, hath made divine, 
With sit immortal light thine eyes adorning, 
IIuw I rejoice that thus my days of mourning 
Are with thy presence eheer'd, for thus anew 
Thy beauties in their wonted haunts I view, 
Where upon earth they made their brief sojourning. 
Then when In youth I stray 'd, and suug of thee 
Soo/l, I frontier lonely and complain, 



A BABBATIl-EVEXIXG WALK. 
It is our custom always of a Sunday afternoon, just as 
the sinking orb is beginning to play st bo-peep with us 
from behind Corstorpbine hill, to walk quietly forth, and 
glide along with the stream of passengers who are to be 
met with in every direction on this evening of " the hal- 
lowed day," decked in tbeir gay or neat attire. When 
our steps may lead us is of little consequence, sometimes 
towards the sea-shore, sometimes to the Calton bill, for 
there aud anywhere else, tbe company is very much the 
same. There stalks the sleek and comfortable burgees, 
with his better halt, though with the naked eye it might be 
a matter of difficulty to give the preference to either. His 
sums total evidently stand on the right side of the book, 
and be feels an honest pride In thus exhibiting himself, la 
what may be termed his " secure hour, " as no mean re- 
presentative of the respectable body to which he belongs, 
aad as a pattern which youthful aspirants iu the sane 
line of civic prosperity, may adopt witb every prospect of 
ultimate reward. That his spouse should uot partici- 
pate in his honest vanity, would be unnatural, and her 
eye accordingly may be detected passing in quick glances la 
succession from herself to her goodly husband, and bark 
again from him to her own person, as It stands arr ay e d iu 
a gorgeous Thibet shawl, whose folds seem to be spread 
lu sen uctlsUu of the chief attribute of the fire that 
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rules the day, reminding one altogether of Spenser's grov« 
in the wandering mood, which was 

" Not perceahle with power of any starr." 

It were, perhaps, impossible for any one, even for herself, 
to tell which of the two objects, the shawl or the hus- 
band, she contemplates most complacently, since associa- 
tion whispers, that without the one she might never 
have possessed the other, while the gift has certainly 
every chance in favour of its surviving the donor. Be- 
side her mother la the pride of all their parental affec- 
tion and solicitude, whose fortune has already been 
chalked out with auspicious foresight, till fancy even sees 
her seated as the partner of one clad in the supreme 
ermine of his native city, in which happy hour a father's 
promise has been pledged for a magnificent necklace of 
Scotch pebbles, each stone to bear in fine relief the coun- 
tenance of one of the bailies or deacons, who may con- 
stitute the august council, over which her lord and mas- 
ter is to preside, while his full features are reserved for 
the broader surface of a massy brooch. 

There again slink away, on the other and unbeaten 
side of the path, two who are all in all to one another, 
and are looking into each other's eyes, as if they could 
there find themselves hiding-places, in the childish expec- 
tation of being then unseen by the rest of the world. 
And here among our feet, unobserved, or despised if 
stumbled on, is the grey and aspen head, already bend- 
ng far down in its homeward return to the dust, which 
totters slowly on, not " enamoured of decay," but almost 
forgetful of its own feebleness in the warmth of new life, 
which nature has breathed to-night across her whole 
creation. But it is needless to enumerate or specify old 
or young, the indigent or the prosperous, when one habit 
of conduct apparently pervades all. It is, in truth, the 
stillness reigning among them that is to us so peculiarly 
attractive. A charm is dwelling on the tongues which 
but yesterday we heard wagging so loudly, but it is evi- 
dently no oppression. We, indeed, who have been accus- 
tomed to it since our infancy, are inclined to believe that 
we can discover the marks of a deeper, though less noisy 
joy. Yet the complaint is common in the mouths of 
strangers, that we are too austerely silent on this day. 
The charge of austerity we put aside, for it proceeds 
wholly from careless observation, and in allowing, per- 
haps, that of silence, we not only cannot condemn, but 
must cordially approve of what is with others the theme 
of censure. To this judgment we are led by reasons 
quite independent of religion, and which we think 
we shall interrupt our ramble just now to say a few 
words upon, as they are open to the acceptance of every 
understanding. And if some are disposed to be angry, 
and accuse us of digressing in too grave and pompous a 
style, we request them to remember that our province is 
with illustrations of character, and we may surely be 
pardoned for a single departure from the path of livelier 
discourse to advocate what we consider one of the noblest 
features of the character of our countrymen. 

Nothing, we know, read so forcible a comment on our 
national character to the late King of Britain, while on 
his visit here, as the different expression which the people 
permitted its loyalty to assume on different occasions. 
The procession of Saturday was everywhere met by the 
long and hearty cheering of the multitude, discordant 
enough, but harmonized at least by its unity of direction, 
and was attended throughout its progress by a most 
tumultuous tail of the rejoicing populace. Next morn- 
ing, the same thousands witnessed the same spectacle, but 
the vulgarity of its effect was for this hour at an end. 
Every head, indeed, was uncovered, and bent in profound 
respect, but there was nothing more. There was no rush 
along the streets, nor any wild huzza ; and when, as we 

well recollect, " some ten voices" feebly attempted to 
D urst the silence, the sound instantly sunk without an 

cho, frighted and stifled by its own noise amid the uni- 



versal quiet. The moral of such a show spoke to a royal 
understanding with too homely a voice to be pleasant, 
and George IV., it is understood, imbibed a far more 
salutary terror of this living ocean, as he thus beheld it 
in a season of solemn tranquillity, than he had ever been 
prompted to do, while the waves were chafing round him, 
and making wanton exhibitions of power. 

Now, what was here a subject of apprehension to a 
great monarch, Is, in reality, a matter of prime boast ; 
and even, to a prince of liberal and discerning spirit, the 
comparison of this scene, with those observable in other 
parts of the earth on similar occasions, ought, we think, 
to have presented a flattering, instead of a threatening, 
picture of the welfare and stability of his crown ; and the 
very absence of loud vents of joy at such a time, should 
have carried to his heart strong assurance of the happy 
dispensations of his government, and consequently of the 
general affection cherished towards it. 

For to address the Sabbath by no more sacred or 
sounding attribute than " The day of rest," and to watch 
with what varying manifestations of welcome and hilarity 
its return in this character is hailed, and its presence 
celebrated in different quarters, is in fact to try a very 
infallible pulse of the health or disease of the nation, and 
one by which we are enabled to pierce the surface of 
appearance, and, beneath the convulsions of a loud joy, 
to unveil the dark and deep-rooted canker of despair. 
Who are so uproarious and extravagant in this one day's 
mirth as the wretched slaves, who have been chained, 
lacerated, and abused, for a week before ? How loftily 
the lightened spring bounds here, proportionately to the 
heavy weight of depression that is removed ! But then, 
after all, how profitless, because how little soothing to 
the general fatigue, is this burst of violent ecstasy, if, in- 
deed, the expense of bodily strength wasted on it does not 
hurry on the progress of exhaustion ! 

But, on the other hand, accompany us for a little in 
our peaceful stroll. " Oh ! what a horrid set"— you may 
probably exclaim — " Vulgar and uninteresting shop- 
keepers and mechanics — and then so terribly sombre- 
looking ! What a contrast to the light steps and smiling 
faces among the peasantry of France !" Let us here ask, 
ere you proceed further, if, while they are so -sober in 
appearance, you think they also seem to be unhappy? 
Does it resemble the dulness of sorrow ? Or is any de- 
ficiency visible in the expression of feeling, or the glance 
of intellect, or in both ? Is it like the unmeaning calm 
of idiocy ? Tou dare not pretend to have imagined such 
nonsense. For you behold countenances that speak of 
all the passages of life— the fresh bud not unfolded — the 
flower ripening under a genial influence ■ a nd the veteran 
stem which has stood before the blasts, and gladdened in 
the sunshine of a double or triple generation. Is there 
no joy among all these ? No deep and sincere joy ?— that 
cannot be carried off by the common outlet of a glowing 
phrase, but spends itself silently and tranquilly, and, as 
it does so, is ever generating another supply, multiplying 
itself into endless and inconceivable sources of delight. 
What justifiable inference might one have drawn a few 
years ago from the sparkling gaiety to which you alluded 
among the French, or from a Venetian, or even to-day 
from an Italian carnival, relatively to freedom of. political 
condition in the countries where these festivities reached 
such a glaring pitch ? Liberty and its blessings, you are 
aware, were no principles in the agency. 

Not that we mean to assert that the introduction of 
liberty renders the bounding step of the peasant at all leas 
agile, or the smile less beautiful and winning. They are 
only tempered and attuned to a softer cadence, by the 
increased frequency of their exhibition. And instead of 
those violent and fitful developments of rapture, which 
can succeed each other but at intervals, and are too often 
the morbid occupation of msxrj %TaVvAt ^»ritfjp«& >*■*>&». 
birthright, \rot uutobxhmA V3 we^wssftn*, to^atfAsx ;«■«■>% 
inateaAo€ttu»,1femvrAw* * ~^ ™ 
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canopy of a free heme, settles itself dews in the he t ui at m 
cumsx, that continues to flow with the flow of lift, and 
ascend in the asossrt of pre ops ii t j. 

The mere esssstissi from jahystsal tell hi 
by the slave, In the higher tateteg of 
meat that swelle his shackled soul. Hie delirium ie the 
exuberance of the freed spirit, rushing into oommnnJoB 
with a thousand thoughts, of which the memory durst 
not be awakened amid pain and excruciating labour. 

Hence it is also strikingly obvious, that very little, if 
any time can ever be directed by Individuals so situated 
towards the invitations of religion. This little moment 

rled to sslf, is assailed by it with immediate and ex- 
ve demands, of which the most rapid dispatch, in a 
sfeee so brief, must disappoint a great many. Or, if 
somehow all the wished-for consummations have been 
attained, and gratitude is then dictating a becoming 
acknowledgment, how probably the clank of a ehaia 
and the crack of the tor m e n tor ' s lash nips it all in the 
bud, and exiles every emotion in which love is the slightest 
ingredient, till the periodical moment when self again 
requires, and is master of, the first obedience to its 
wishes. 

It is precisely because the nature and execution of our 
toll is so much the reverse, that the character of our joys 
is so widely distinguished. We labour with independ- 
ent hands and uncontrolled spirits. No prying and 
mischievous interference of a suspicious government 
hovers round to divert, nor dees any forcible attempt 
obstruct our operations. We can laugh heartily all the 
week, while we are busy, and are not t herefore foreed to 
compensate for restraint by a vociferous merriment when 
permitted to be at rest. After such constant devotion, 
too, to the adv a ncemen t and h ap p ine ss of self, we can 
turn with grateful relief to an open avowal of thankful- 
ness for the infinite benevolence which encircles us. And 
if our joy be very serene, it is because tta range is too 
broad, and Its stimulant is too sublime, to be conveyed by 
rude sallies, or dissipated in a transient flash. 



SPRING. 
Tax Spring is hovering now, 

Whh fragrance on her wing. 
And smiles upon her sunny brow~» 

The Spring, the glorious Spring ! 
And, in her flight, she showers 

Upon the longing earth 
Soft dew, to nurse the sleeping flowers, 

Till they awake in mirth. 

The icy spell is broken 

That held the world in chains, 
And not a lingering trace or token. 

Of its chilling power remains. 
Boreas hath sped away 

Across the ocean foam. 
O'er frozen wave and iceberg grey, 

Back to his polar home* 

The forest's deepening shade 

Is fiU'd once more with song, 
And echoes from each swelling glade 

The joyous notes prolong ; 
And like some whisper'd tale, 

Or love*s first timid sigh, 
The fresh and fragrant southern gate, 

On noiseless wing sweeps by. 

Upon the meadow's breast 

The daffodil is Wowing, 

And, like the stars in evening's 

Its golden flowers are glowing ; 
And the pale primrose blooms 
Deep in tbe solemn woods, 
Enriching with i* 
The Jemfy solitude*. 



Oh! is not this the hour 

Of gladness and of glee ? 
The butterfly is on tbe flo 

The bird upon tbe tree ; 
And from its mossy cell, 

Comes forth the merry bee, 
To revel on each opening bell 

That blooms upon the lea. 

The sun's reviving ray 

Laughs on tbe gushing streams, 
As o'er their pebbly beds they play, 

Exulting in his beams. 
All nature is awake, 

And her many voices sing 
O'er dewy hill and shining lake, 

The Spring, the glorious Spring ! 



LOCHEND. 
Bg the Author of" Studies m Natural History." 

Arrxm a long and gloomy tract of inclement s ea s o n, 
there are perhaps few enjoyments more delightful than 
the first warm breath of a spring day — the first awaken- 
inga as It were, of nature— with all the green budding of 
vegetation, the song of birds, and the bounding joy of the 
animal creation. 

Few such days, unfortunately for us, have we had 
this ungenial spring — yet we have had a few ; and in 
such it is pleasing to steal from tbe smoke and din of the 
city, to wander into the fields, and with Milton, " taste 
the smell of dairy." Towards " the dairy," however, I 
would not advise the rural rambler to proceed ; for how- 
ever poetical be the smell of country dairy, the rural 
retreats of our city cows will be found to be no more 
than prosaic. Besides, the traveller going eastward 
encounters the full odours of a stagnant and pestilent, 
though we will allow a most profitable, grass meadow, 
or rather, morass. We would advise him, therefore, to 
accompany us to the left, and it will bring him to a 
calm and secluded retreat ycleped Lochend. 

The day is not sunny, but the air ia soft and balmy. 
There is somewhat of abaze, and the landscape ia steeped 
in a calm, still, and deep blue. The lake is as smooth as 
a mirror,— there is a cow standing on the hank, inhaling 
its pure waters*— a boy, sitting cross-legged on a few 
stakes some way into the loch, is busily employed 
angling for little fishes,— and towering above, in the 
background, is the projecting rocky mound, with the 
antiquated house, or cattle it may be, on the top, sur- 
rounded with its few scraggy trees. 

Though the air be still, it is not altogether silent. A 
few insects, the earliest of their race, have already roused 
themselves from their wintry tomb,— and here is an 
humble bee already out and plying her busy labours ; she 
has slept all winter, the only tenant of a d e s ol a te nest ; 
her summer family of workers and drones, and her di- 
minutive daughters, all perished at the commencement of 
winter, having lived and enjoyed their regular ngc of one 
season. On her alone now devolves the important task 
of constructing new combs, laying eggs, and rearing up 
the young of a future generation, so that the race of 
humbles may not become, like many of our greater and 
mightier families on earth, extinct. 

Among the green springing clover is also heard the 
well-known cry of the corn-rail, (RaHus crex.) Many 
a one has traversed these and many other fields, we 
doubt not, and listened to the rail's incessant sound, 
and yet, strange to my, very few of those you meet 
with will tell you they have ever seen the bird itself 
-•-perhaps not one out of twenty may have ch a no ai 
\ta*\UsjumfttoWv% ssautbmfe And yet yearly, when 
I tim mxfaejc sjwaoja sxrVretwrtaa tat *^\n%fe to far ad- 
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vanced that thick vegetation has covered the ground oa 
a sudden — in one single night — the whole fields are 
tenanted with great numbers of these birds. All night 
long, for many weeks, they ply their shrill pipe, busy 
themselves in rearing up their young, and then, when the 
chills of autumn commence, as suddenly— at one general 
signal and agreement — they make a moonlight flitting, 
and young and old decamp and are heard no more. 

The rail is a beautiful bird, gracefully formed, finely and 
delicately streaked, with a mellow, chaste} and subdued 
colouring, not vulgarly and gaudily decked out ;— perhaps 
the only objection to its claim to be considered graceful con- 
sists in its legs, which may be reckoned too long. Yet this 
form is suited to its habits ; it runs along in quest of fast 
creeping insects, and rarely flies, which is the reason of 
its being so very seldom visible. Its colour, too, corre- 
sponds remarkably with the brownish mottled earth and 
decayed grass among which it creeps, so that unices very 
hard pressed by dogs or men, it rarely or never takes to 
the air. Its cry, constantly heard as if very near, yet as 
constantly shifting as you approach, has perplexed and 
tired out many a juvenile pursuer. It is curious, too* 
that a bird so little inclined to fly, and with wings small 
in proportion to its body, should twice a-year take such 
long journeys or flights, as from the south of Europe to 
these northern regions and back again. That they do so, 
however, is indubitable, for the vague stories of their 
lying dormant in holes, and even under water, are utterly 
unfounded.* 

If we turn to the water of the loch, we shall find It 
too beginning to swarm with new life. The frogs are 
croaking in innumerable multitudes, and both ladies and 
gentlemen popping up their heads above water In all the 
gay flirtation of love. But the marriages of the season 
are utterly beyond the limits of the fa shi on able Use, and 
the lawyers have nothing to do here with their long rolls 
of settlements and pin-monies. The surface of the water 
swarms with various minute animals, each of which, if 
attentively examined, would afford no little curious spe- 
culation. There is here a small species of shell snail, 
which floats along on the waves by a very simple contri- 
vance, — it withdraws itself entirely from the spiral part 
of the shell, fills the space with air, and closes up the 
mouth or entrance of its shell with its whole expanded 
body ; in this manner, the shell, filled with air, beroines 
buoyant and floats on the surface; when the animal 
chooses, it retracts its body and sinks. Many little fishes 
sport amid the transparent waters ; among others, the stick- 
leback ( Gasteroslcus aculeatus) in great numbers. These 
diminutive fishes, considering their helpless condition and 
their liability to be constantly preyed upon by larger ones, 
are furnished by the all-bountiful and considerate Creator 
with very efficacious means of defence. Whenever they 
are attacked, or apprehend danger, they thrust out from 
their hack and sides five sharp bony spines, which deter 
their foes from seizing on them ; hence, probably, they 
derive the name of sticklebacks. They must not be con- 
founded with the minnow, which is quite a distinct spe- 
cies, and a gayer and more brilliant tinted little fish. 

Pike are found here, and the silvery perch are In 
abundance. Were this loch in the n eigh bou rh ood of 
enterprising London, it would soon [be converted fats* 
a regular fish-pond, and stocked with numerous inhabit" 
ants for the supply of city aldermen. But, thank 
Heaven, it is not likely to be appropriated to such vOe 
purposes ; the active and intelligent occupier of the do- 
mains around, has sufficient employment in the suneria- 

* The distance pnaacd ovor by migratory bird* are perhaps not 
*o Inuneww a* it* otfrn imagined. At all events the tract of ocean 
U uot so great For instttiic«» : no transatlantic birds come to this 
country, or to Europe; the migrations of American birds are 
only from the south to the north of that wide-spreading continent 
— tfcey follow the tract of the land, and moat likely take advan- 
tage of it for renting at intervals. See much carious tnfui isslien 
on this subject in the highly interesting work of Wilson* now 



of his highly-cultivated farm, so that the lake 
Is left in its pristine simplicity, to delight the occasional 
passenger. But 

" If for me seme spot Hke this did smile," 

I weald thus dispose of it:— Around the margins, I 
would plant the silver willow and poplar, and such trees 
as delight to bend and drink the translucent wave. I 
would grub up the seeds and bushes of the muddy and 
oozy banks, and strew gravel around, and place rooky 
juttings at convenient distances. I would rear up one 
small island in the midst, from whence would spring a 
little grove of trees. These would form Inviting habita- 
tions for the blackbird and the linnet. A tiny skiff would 
be kept moored at the side for skimming over the waters. 
And high above would be the fosse, smiling over the scene; 
susmeiently removed from the noise, and yet within hail 
of the smoky city. The Editor of the Literary Journal 
would perhaps occasionally open the latch of the friendly 
door, and, in exchange for his news of books and men, 
would receive intelligence of 

" Plants, trees, and stones, and many rural things.* 



THE BRATB WILL BE PRSB. 
By WUHam Wilson. 

He** ye the hurricane sounds that come 

From far off fettsrM lands, 
Where legions marshal to bugle and drum, - 
And b o nd s men hare their brands ? 
Their fetters and fears to the winds they have given,— 
Their country, their homes, and their cause to Heaven! 

Like the desolating locust cloud, 
The spoilers blight the pmlns, 
And the blase of Freedom's sun would shroud 
With carnage, blood, and chains s 
Like the rush of the mountain cataract, 
May the patriot warriors bear them back ! 

How spurn the brave at the name of slave, 

When roused from slavery's dream ; 
How nerved the arm that wields each glaive, 
With vengeance in its gleam, 
While thickly the autocrat's savage hordes 
Are sinking beneath their chivalrous swords ! 

The deep- voiced winde with freedom roam, 

The waves with freedom roar, 
As mountain-like they crested foam 
To the quaking cHff-bound shore ; 
And the warrior land, late an ice-bound sea, 
Hath muster'd the might of its wrath — and is free ! 



UTERABY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Mb D. R Williams announces " The Nsval and Military Battles 
of England during the last two reigns." 

Miss Jane Porter edltes £ir E. Seaward's narrative of hit snip, 
wreck and discovery of certain islands in the Caribbean sea ; with 
a detail of many extraordinary events in bis life from 1783 to 
1740. 

Thorns* Moore's the of Lord EdwardFltsgerald is nearly ready. 

Dr Sonthey has in the press, Select Works of the British Poet*, 
from Chaucer to Johnson. 

Dr W. Beattie is about to publish, Journal of a Residence at the 
Courts of Germany $ written during a personal attendance upon 
their present Majesties, in 1822, 1805, and 1800. 

The Supplement to Stair's Institutes, by George Brodie, Esq., 
Advocate, is now printed A very copious index to the whole 
work has been carefully compiled, and is about to be sent to 
tress. The profession may confidently ex?«s& >2e» «sfita» -w<*eOav 



June. 

prewntedto the tttishjubtic, ia a^oeeap udemtSSiSSm t*umeTQu* oritoaiaaAa at w as swrt VfoMa ^^^^J^^T^mS^ -*** 
ftronj* the medium ot Cowi&ltf* MUctftany, T ; " ™ v \ tremely grsAtfrtofc *> %S* Van fJUntei «A ***»*»* ^^^ 
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they are gut up. Those from the North American settlements, 
from Sidney and Hobart Town, arc decidedly the best We are 
rather at a low to account for this. At first it struck us that the 
baleful effort* of slavery might be the cause, weakening the inteL 
lect and enfeebling the taste. This opinion is not, however, war- 
ranted by other circumstances. There is evidently as great a de- 
mand for our new and standard literature in the West Indies as 
elsewhere, and the learned societies of the islands are as active 
as those of the other provinces. Perhaps the superiority of the 
North American and Australasian journals, is owing to the con. 
stant influx of new settlers in independent circumstances. Few 
resort to the islands except in an official capacity, or to push their 
fortune in a menial capacity. The Royal Jamaica Gazette boasts 
the most extraordinary form of any newspaper we are acquainted 
with. It regularly appears in the shape of— The Gazette— Sup. 
p lenient to the Gazette— Postscript and additional postscript 
Sometimes an extra postscript is added. All these are printed 
upon separate sheets. The contents are generally a selection 
from the best English periodicals, (evincing considerable taste 
and reading,) the debates in Parliament, local news, and adver- 
tisements. .The advertisements respecting slaves form, to one un. 
habituated to the forms of West Indian society, a most revolting 
feature of this publication. The Nova Scotian and Colonial He- 
rald is the cleverest of the Colonial papers we are in the habit of 
seeing. It contains more original matter, and affords us a better 
insight into the structure of society in the province where it, is 
published, than any of the others. We are perhaps apt to be ra- 
ther unreasonable in our demands on this head. In our anxiety 
to learn what U doing in the colony, we forget that the great use 
of a journal published there, is to convey to its inhabitants news 
of other climes. Still, we think, the editors might advantageous- 
ly follow the example of the able editor of the Nora Scotian He. 
raid. Nearly equal in interest is the Colonial Patriot, which dif- 
fuses information over the neighbouring province of New Bruns- 
wick. Its original matter has however less of nerve and 
beauty, and. its typography is by no means so elegant— The 
Montreal Herald is infinitely the most elegant colonial pa- 
per of our acquaintance. The Hobart Town Courier is an able 
and intelligent paper, in which are reflected in a satisfactory man. 
ner the features of the society among which it circulates. Alto- 
gether, we view with no inconsiderable degree of pride the manly 
and intelligent spirit which is working its way in our colonies. 
There must come a time when, hi the ceune of nature, they will 
drop like over-ripe fruit from the parent stem ; but while the con- 
nexion can he made mutually advantageous, what a glorious atti- 
tude does Britain assume ! The centre of a social system co-ex- 
tensive with the world ! What a responsibility theirs who sway 
the destinies of such au etnpiro f It is pleasing to mark the differ- 
ent characteristic features of the colonies we have adverted to. 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are almost exclusively Scotch, 
—sharp, hard, and intelligent They have only to contend'with 
nature, and are not of a warlike disposition. The facilities of the 
lumber-trade h apt to attract them from other pursuits. But mi. 
ning speculations and manufactories having created a demand for 
provisioas, they are becoming more agricultural. Their intellec- 
tual discussions are, like those of all true Scotsmen, chiefly anent 
theology and church discipline. Temperance societies are much 
in vogue. They are a sturdy race, and constantly squabbling, with 
their Upper House — a most unnecessary appendage to their go- 
vernment,' there being no aristocracy in the province, and the 
supreme legislature of Britain forming as effective a check' upon 
over-hasty legislation as our House of Lords does at home. These 
Upper Houses in our colonies have been established by men bet- 
ter acquainted with the form than the spirit of our constitution. 
There is a greater mixture of John Bull in the society of Van Die- 
men's Land The convict population is another peculiar feature. 
The neighbourhood of savage tribes keeps alive in the inhabitants 
a martial character. . They are a busy, practical race, and not 
averse to intellectual pursuits. They receive the newest publica- 
tions, have circulating libraries and 'literary societies. There 
is a greater stagnation in West Indian society. The land is sub. 
divided, appropriated,, and overstocked, as in an old country ; 
and having only in part the management of their own affairs, the 
inhabitant* want one stimulus to exertion, one formative of manly 
habits, which an iudependent empire, however old, possesses. 

Geographical.— We learn from a letter published in the second 
edition of the Literary Gazette, that the Landers have succeeded 

in tracing the Niger to its embouchure in the Bight of Benin A 

new county map of Jamaica is about to be published at Kingston. 
— A new map of Van Diemen** Land has been published at Ho- 
bart Town.— A correspondent in the Holxtrt Town Courier, de- 
scribing the habits of the Ornythorynchiu paradoaiu states, that 
it burrows on the banks of riven, and that the only entry to its 
abode is under water. He asserts, that on dissecting the only 
female of the species he ever met with, he found an udder under 
the gkltL Hia curiosity had been excited by seeing a small quan- 
tftyof milk oozing oat when be compre sse d the body M. Par. 



has passed the period of his exile in exploring the less knows 
countries of South America. In conjunction with another traTcL 
ler of the name of D'Orbiguy, he has made important discoreriw 
in their natural history. He proposes to publish his collections 
and observations. 

Furs Arts.— The eleventh annual exhibition of the Northern 
Academy of Arts, Newcastle, opens in a few days. — The Liverpool 
exhibition opens on the first day of August ; that of Glasgow on 
the 30th of the same month. — Our own exhibition has closed. The 
receipts have been good, but the sales, compared with those of 
other years, dull on the whole. This can only be owing to the 
excited state of public feeling, which renders men inattentive to 
every thing but the one great absorbing question ; for an exhi- 
bition of more general excellence has never been seen in Edin- 
burgh. And yet we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that all the 
trash sold at public auctions, under the name of pictures by the 
old masters, finds a ready vent This is most lamentable — Etty 
has exhibited this year, at the Royal Academy, the other wing of 
his great work, Judith. The London critics praised it Consider- 
ing the manner in which they abused that which we already pos- 
sess, this is rather a bad omen : but we have confidence in Etty. 

Cnrr-CHAT from Glasgow.— The handsome and really smart 
Montague Stanley is with us, and is pretty well attended. The 
article Glasgow, in Chambers's Gazetteer, just out, gives great 
satisfaction here, and Dr Cleland, the first authority on the matter, 
has declared it to be the best article on Glasgow that has ever bees 
written.— We now have five unstamped Periodicals, — all of them, 
though occasionally coarse, are conducted with very consider. 

able ability I met lately a gentleman who dined with the 

king on the occasion of his entertaining the Officers of the 
Guards. He assures me that his majesty is in the highest health 
and vigour of body, mind, and animal spirits. He spoke often, 
long, and well, but not a word of politics was uttered, and Lord 
Hill was the only person who replied. The narrator is a pretty 
good judge of dignity, and his testimony is, that our sovereign is 
every inch a king. — Our summer classes of medical science have 
opened in Anderson's University, and are absolutely crowded 
Great enthusiasm must surely animate the teachers and taught, 
to induce them to devote themselves to such studies in such glo- 
rious weather. 

Theatrical Gossip.— The great object of attention in the thea- 
trical world at present is the dispute between Laporte and Paga. 
nini, which is most to blame for the exorbitant charge for the 
entrie to the Signor's concerts. In our opinion, it to neither— it is 
the most worshipful British public, which has allowed them, and 
their like, to lay on such charges that they thought the donkey 
could bear any burden. We are glad to see little sturdy begin to kick 
at last— Warde has been figuring at Covent Garden as Napoleon, 
in Napoleon's own imperial hat, " which he borrowed from its pre- 
sent owner, under an express pledge that it should be returned at 
the end of the season." This is not quite so disgusting as bringing 
ThurteU's gig on the stage, hut the same principle is at the hot 
torn of its success. Astley's has another Napoleon, and the Surrey 
another, and Drury Lane has one in preparation. Yet do we not de- 
spair of the theatre. Even Shakspeare's age had its spectacles 
like to those of our own, in every thing but the excellence of their 
machinery and the splendour of their decorations. That there 
were also silly plays in the days of Queen Bess, the said plays are 
still extant to bear witness. Have we not Knowles f And ws 
will have yet a greater ere long.— The actors at Drury Lane got 
a sad fright last pay-day. No person was forthcoming at the ap- 
pointed hour. At last a messenger appeared to intimate that the 
delay was not occasioned by an empty chequer, (it is not fw/c 
empty yet,) but by a quarrel between the acting manager and one 
of the committee, which terminated in the resignation of the for. 
mer gentleman. Up to the date of our dispatches, however, the 
salaries had not been paid.— The will of Quick, the comedian, has 
been proved in the Prerogative Court It is in a very dilapidated 
condition, owing to his having carried it, until a very short period 
previous to his death, in a side-pocket of his coat — Mr and Mrs 
Wood have been performing successfully at Birmingham. They 
proceed next to Liverpool, where they commence their perform, 
anees with Cinderella. Great exertions, we are told, have been 
making there in the departments of the scenist and machinist— 
As our readers may have no objections to see a specimen of colo- 
nial criticism, we extract the following tidbits from the Jamaica 
Courant. Speaking of a Mr Costello, in the character of OUapod\ 
the critic says :— " His powers are gigantic, and capable of exalt 
ing us to Olympus, or plunging us in the lake of death." Announ- 
cing his principles of criticism, he tells us, M We have constituted 
ourselves dramatic censors, and in the exhibition of our infuriate 
madness, we will continue our animadversion*." We learn from 
this gentleman that Dr Panglost is performed at Kingston by a 
lady.— At home, Murray's benefit was, of course, a bumper. 
Mrs Pettingall's takes place to-night As this lady is one of the 
season's recruits whom we are anxious to retain,' we hope the 
. pubUc wu\ ta n«c }urttat— Yates and Matthews open in the Gale. 
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The Family Library. No. XXII. Lives of Scottish 
Worthies. Vol I. • By P. F. Tytler, Esq. London. 
John Murray. 1831. 

The Family Library. Dramatic Series. No. IV. 
JEschylm. London. John Murray. 1831. 

Wi need say little in praise of the former of these 
volumes. The name of the author is a sufficient guaran- 
tee for the style of its execution. No. one is better qua- 
lified, either in respect to natural talent or knowledge, 
for writing a series of popular biographies of the more 
prominent characters in Scottish history, than Mr Tytler. 
We feel confidence in the accuracy of his details, because 
we know that he has thoroughly studied his subject ; 
and yet we are relieved from the whole ponderous appa- 
ratus — revolting in a work of this kind—- of notes, re* 
ference, and citations, with which the historian must 
bolster up the credit of his story. Without deviating in 
the slightest degree into the regions of romance, Mr 
Tytler bring* his heroes before us with a boldness and 
relief equally startling. His sketches are at once valua- 
ble as individual portraits, and as specimens of the age 
in which the originals lived. The first volume contains 
the biographies of Alexander III., Michael Scott, Sir 
William Wallace, and Robert Bruce. It is difficult to 
amy which of these historiettes we prefer. On the whole, 
however, the life of Sir William Wallace Is our favourite. 
The title of the book is extremely happy, and its execu- 
tion being equally felicitous, we have no doubt of its suc- 



We wish that we could speak in terms equally favour- 
able of the volume of the Dramatic Series of the Family 
Library now before us ; but that is impossible. The con- 
ception of the book is good — its execution contemptible. 
The plan of the projected work was to present the reader 
with translations from the most striking passages of 
iEschylus, connected by a prose narrative, so as to render 
the economy of each drama intelligible. To this was to 
be prefixed an introduction, explanatory of the nature 
and origin of poetry in general, and the drama in parti- 
cular, and of the design of the work. This was to be 
followed up by chapters on the rise and progress of Greek 
tragedy ; the life and works of JEschylus ; the dramatic 
festivals of Athens ; the Greek Theatre ; and Aristotle's 
Poetics. The plan, we repeat, was excellent, and calcula- 
ted to furnish the mere English reader with a delightful 
book, a valuable addition to hit store of Ideas, and a great 
extension of his knowledge of human nature. But the 
execution has been intrusted to incompetent hands. The 
word of promise has been kept to the ear, and broken to 
the hope. This is most strange, and utterly unpardon- 
able in the conductors of a miscellany, whose literary 
connexion includes all the finest scholars of Britain. We 
do not speak of mere scholars, but of men who, to accu- 
rate and extensive classical acquirements, add delicacy of 
taete to appreciate the poetry of their author — of such 
as MiteheU, MUmta, Lockhart, ftc. Why, with 1 



such coadjutors at hand, the work has been confided to 
the hands of an imbecile, and the noble designs of Flax- 
man brought Into forced and unnatural commixture with 
the most inane trash, like lusty youth manacled to a 
skeleton, we cannot conceive. The book was an expe- 
riment— a hazardous one. There was a risk that, how- 
ever well executed, it might not be understood and ap- 
preciated by the many. But this was the very reason 
why the most solicitous care should have been taken to 
give the experiment a fair trial, by making it in the most 
masterly style. 

We do not know whether we should most admire the 
weaknesss or the complacent ignorance of the manufac- 
turer of the literary portion of this volume. He an' 
nounces with the most startling gravity that " doubtless 
the difficulty of the language, which is indeed great, 
is one principal reason why the Greek drama is so 
little known or relished." A few pages later he 
tells us,—" Mr Mitford observes, that even in our 
own language the word song is still a generic name 
for all metrical composition." Was Mr Mitford the first 
who made this profound remark ? or is the fact so ob- 
scure and questionable as to require the weighty sanction 
of his name to gain our assent ? In the same philoso- 
phical vein he goes on to inform ns that " moral senti- 
ment, in its best and highest sense, was unknown to 
Pagan antiquity ;" and why? because they had no hos- 
pitals. But we are tired of enumerating his common- 
places and absurdities, which he has beat out, dull and 
heavy as sheet-lead, over so many pages. 

His very first position,' when he addresses himself to 
his immediate subject, when he at last " leaves his 
damnable face-making and begins," did not astonish us, 
for it is a commonplace which we have often enough 
heard repeated, but it gave us a shrewd suspicion that 
though he might have read the Greek dramatists, it was 
with the eyes of his body alone, not of his understanding. 
" There is a want of the inner man of the heart, the 
simple reality of mere ordinary humanity, and a strain-, 
ing after something beyond it, in Greek tragedy, which 
often prevents us from being' deeply and permanently af- 
fected. The secret depths of oar hearts can rarely be 
stirred by writers who seldom dip very. profoundly into 
their own." This is the language of one who knows the . 
Greek dramatists only in the chilling commonplaces of 
Potter, or the dry outlines which critics have given of 
their plots. Did he ever read the (Edipus Coloneus, 
with its beautiful picture of quiet, modest, deep, and 
unwearied filial affection, in the person of Antigone ? Did 
he ever read the thrilling strains in which Euripides 
has expressed the shuddering and uncomfortable feeling 
of the Theban brother when he feels himself alone, with- 
out a claim to the rights of hospitality, amid a hostile na- 
tion ? Did he ever read the Medea, with its tremendous 
delineation of an outraged woman's wayward vengeance ? 
Nay, has he read the Suppliants of the author be pro- 
fesses to translate, and not Jelt how beattlK^kV* ^* v**- 
bad rendered that cW\» isbA \Vca\fc ^Aifc^^jw* «»* 
ardour otms^wu\cu,m\ii«VVT^^VL\i\V^jt *^T"** 
«tevatean«towk\n«a\\»Vn^ OVin\W^ 
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tars felt and expressed the tender, the beautiful, the 
stormy passions of the human soul, in words of power, 
so simple, so unostentatious, that the thought shines 
thiougk them unclouded, like the Berry limbs of youth 
through unsullied water. ' He who cannot reel this Is 
not the man to unlock their hidden treasures, to bid their 
concealed fountains gush forth. 

But he tells us moreover that there is in the Greek 
dramatists " a straining after something beyond mere 
ordinary humanity. * In our Ignorance we had always 
believed that one of the chief excellences of these wri- 
ters consisted in the simple and unaffected honesty with 
which they uniformly called things by their own names, 
never attempting to enforce a thought or emotion by 
.repetition or exaggeration. Even JEschylus, the most 
gigantic of all, so far from straining his conceptions, is 
evidently overpowered by them. He expresses the grand- 
eat thoughts with the utmost brevity and simplicity. 
The author must surely mean that the mythology of the 
Greek drama is forced and unnatural. But before he 
f jLpr ess td his belief, he ought to have endeavoured to 
transpose himself Into the situation of a man of strong 
Imagination and passion and apt fancy, living when that 
long train of observation, carried on through ages by suc- 
cessive generations, which has treasured up our present 
knowledge of natural phenomena, was but commencing. 
Had he done this— could he have done this, the mighty 
day-dreams of JEschylus would have appeared to him far 
within the limits of the modesty of nature. 

In this translation, either Potter, from whom our book- 
maker confesses he has borrowed much, or himself, have 
taken strange liberties with the original. We have not 
Potter at hand just now, and it is a matter of little conse- 
fuence where the blame ought to rest. It is enough for 
our purpose, that jEschylus has been unfaithfully ren- 
dered. We may instance, among a crowd of examples, 
the strange liberties taken with the alternation of Strophe 
and Antittrophe in the first Chorus of the Agamemnon. 
Another case occurs in the dialogue between Clytemnes- 
toa, Cassandra, and the Chorus, in which several speeches 
most important, as tending to the developement of charac- 
ter, are omitted. 

As a specimen of the translation, the reader may take 
what follows. Prometheus, when left alone chained to 
the cliff, adjures the different elements of his nature to 
witness the wrongs he suffers. Among others he ad- 



•wfot n uufUrut 
Ar«f i^Mt yf A«#/t«. 

In plain English, "the unnumbered smile of ocean's 
waves. n This bold metaphor is, in the English tranahv 
tlon, transmuted into this affected and silly piece of pret- 



" Ye waves 
That o'er the interminable ocean wreathe 



Your crisped smiles. 



» 



This one instance Is sufficient to show how completely 
the translator has been possessed with the spirit of his 
author. These words, however, enjoy one advantage 
in having some meaning, which is more than we can say 
of the following passage, in which the sense of Laura 
Matilda seams embalmed in the melody of Sternhold and 
Hopkins. 

O thou, that sltt'st supreme above, 
Whatever name thou deign'st to hear, 

Unblamed may I pronounce thee Jove ! 
Immersed in deep and holy thought, 
If rightly I conjecture ought, 

Thy power I must revere : 
Eke rsJnly tost, the anxious mind 

Aor truth nor calm repose can And.* 



Finding ourselves unable to attach any sense to thess 
lines, we are under the necessity of consulting the Greek 
version. We there find a passage of which what follows 
is a liteml version, " Jove— whoever he be, if k is de- 
lightful to him to be so called; I give him the name. 
Looking around, I have no one but Jove upon whom I 
can throw this vain load of care." This is a simple and 
intelligible expression of a state of emotion, and as suck t 
grand picture of a care-oppressed mind, unenlightened by 
revelation, feeling all worldly props broken reeds, sad 
looking round for an eternal supporter. It is one of 
humanity's first affrighted convictions, that it ia not attisi 
to matter, and cannot rely upon it. 

There is only one advice that we can give Mr Murray 
respecting this book. That is, to call it in immediatelf, 
burn the letterpress, and employ a scholar to write as- 
other work on the same plan, worthy of JEschylus sad 
Flaxman. The designs of the latter are, Indeed, abo*i 
all praise, sublime and classical as the author who sof> 
gested them. They are worthy of a whole article « 
themselves, and shall have it some day. 






Journal of Voyages and Travels hy the Rev, Daniel Two* 
man and George Bennet, Esq., deputed from the to* 
don Missionary Society to visit their various Stations m 
the South Sea Islands, China, India, frc, between til 
Years 1821 and 1839. Compiled from original doc* 
ments, by James Montgomery. Two volumes. 8v* 
Pp. 566,568. London. WesUey and Davis. 1831. 

Wx adverted lately, when reviewing Ellis's Polynesha 
Researches, to the important additions to our ethnogra- 
phical knowledge for which we were indebted to the us- 
ostentatious labours of the missionaries sent forth by tat 
various nations of Europe for the conversion of the hea- 
then. The work now before us is, even in this point ef 
view, none of the least valuable of these contributions 
It contains, as the titlepage indicates, the travels 4 
two reverend gentlemen, deputed by the London Mis- 
sionary Society to visit the stations maintained by the! 
body throughout the Pacific Ocean. The London M» 
sionary Society, as must be known to most of our readers, 
was instituted in autumn, 1795, and admits as members 
Christians of various denominations. Its first undertakiaf 
was to send missionaries to the Pacific In 1796, Cat* 
tain Wilson sailed in the ship Duff, with twenty-aim 
missionaries, and arrived next year, in the month af 
March, at Otaheite. Already has idolatry been renounced 
in most of the islands. In 1821, Messrs Tyerman and 
Bennet were deputed to visit the various stations in tat 
South Sea, and to perfect as far as they could the organia- 
tion of the missionary system, and to report how much bad 
been effected. Having performed the first part of this doty 
in a most satisfactory manner, they visited the society* 
establishments in China, India, and Madagascar. Whfe 
there, Mr Tyerman was removed by a sudden death ; asd 
Mr Bennet was shortly after obliged to leave the ialaad 
by a political revolution. Their travels occupied a perisd 
of nearly eight years. A journal was kept jointly by botk 
members of the deputation during the two first years, and 
afterwards by Mr Tyerman alone, down to the day ef 
his death. Mr Bennet had likewise made a large collec- 
tion of miscellaneous observations. From these voluau- 
noua materials Mr Montgomery has compiled these two 
interesting volumes. 

The compiler has taken great care to preserve as many 
personal, national, and moral traits of character, tradi- 
tions, fragments of history, and anecdotes of the Souta 
and North Pacific Islanders, " as could be published with- 
out offence to decorum.'* We are certainly no friends H 
Indecorum, but we fear Mr Montgomery's feelings ea 
this subject are of that extremely precise character, that 
task** him ofttimes startle unnecessarily. The work ' , 
muni on, th}* MfmwkVt *a %famll| beak* but loses mush j 
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of its importance as a manual for the philosopher. Mr 
Montgomery has occasion to take up the cudgels against 
Kotzebue, and he whacks the gallant captain to some 
purpose. He clearly establishes the charge of Ignorance 
and precipitance on the part of the Russian commander, 
in the charges he brings against the missionaries in the 
narrative of his voyage. At the same time Mr Mont- 
gomery's work bears in itself many proofs of a narrow 
and bigoted spirit, showing itself among these pious and 
devoted men* This feature, however, serves rather to 
recommend the book in our eyes, for it shows that no 
attempt has been made to gloss over mots. 

We have been much interested with the aceount given 
by the missionaries, of the debates in the Parliament of 
Otaheite respecting the introduction of capital punish- 
ment. For speeches to the purpose, and strict attention 
to decorum, the Otaheittan legislators might read a use- 
ful lesso n to some professional brethren whom we could 
easily name, 



" To show the spirit and candour, as well as good sense, 
with which the discussions were conducted, we shall fur- 
nish a sketch of some of the principal speeches delivered 
on the first and second day, in reference to death or ba- 
nishment for murder. 

M On the question being proposed, Hitoti, the princi- 
pal chief of Papeete, stood up, and, bowing to the presi- 
dent and the persons around him, said,—' No doubt this 
is a good law,' — the proposed punishment was exile for 
life to a desolate island, — ' but a thought has been grow- 
ing in my heart for several days, and when you have 
heard my little speech you will understand what it is. 
The laws of England, from which country we have re- 
ceived to much good of every kind — must not they be 
good ? And do not the laws of England punish mur- 
derers by death? Now, my thought is, that as England 
does so, it would be well for us to do so. That is my 
thought.' 

" Perfect silence followed ; — and it may be observed 
here that, during the whole eight days' meetings of this 
Parliament, in no Instance were two speakers on their 
legs at the same time ; there was not an angry word ut- 
tered by one against another; nor did any assume the 
possession of more knowledge than the rest. In fact, 
none controverted the opinion of a preceding speaker, or 
even remarked upon it, without some respectful com- 
mendations of what appeared praiseworthy in It, while, 
for reasons which he modestly but manfully assigned, he 
deemed another sentiment better. 

" After looking round to eee whether any body were 
already up before him, Utami, the principal chief of Bua- 
naauia, rose and thus addressed the president : ' The 
chief of Papeete has said well, that we have received a 
great many good things from the kind Christian people 
of England. Indeed, what have we not received from 
Beretane? Bid they not send us {area) the gospel ? — 
But does not Hitoti's speech go too far ? If we take the 
laws of England for our guide, then must we not punish 
with death those who break into a house ? those who 
write a wrong name ?— -those who steal a sheep ?-— And 
will any man in Tahiti <say that death should grow for 
these?— No, no ; this goes too far; so I think we should 
stop. The law, as it is written, I think is good; perhaps 
I am wrong ; but that is my thought.' 

" After a moment or two of stillness, Upuparu, a noble, 
intelligent, and stately chief stood forth. It was a plea- 
sure to look upon his animated oountenanoe and frank 
demeanour, without the smallest affectation either of su- 
periority or condescension. He paid several graceful 
compliments to the former speakers, while, according to 
his thought, in some things each was right, and each was 
wrong. * My brother, Hitoti, who proposed that we 



though they are good ;— the Bible is our perfect guide* 
Now, Mitti Trutu [the missionary Crook] was preach* 
ing to us on [naming the day] from the Scripture, " Ha 
that sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed;" and he told us that this was the reason of the law 
of England. My thought, therefore, Is net with Utami, 
but with Hitoti, (though not because the law of ifagland, 
but because the Bible, orders it,) that we ought to punish 
with death every one found guilty of murder.' 

" There was a lively exchange of looks all through 
the assembly, as if each had been deeply struck with the 
sentiments of the speaker, especially when he placed the) 
ground of the punishment of death, not upon English 
precedent, but Scripture authority. Another chief fol- 
lowed, and ' rising, seemed a pillar of state,' one whoso 
aspect, and p r es en ce, and costume of dress (richly native)* 
made the spectators forget even him who had just sat down* 
His name was Tati ; and on him all eyes were immediately 
and intensely fixed, while, with not less simplicity and de- 
ference to others than those who had preceded him, he) 
spoke thus : ' Perhaps some of you may be surprised that 
I, who am the first chief here, and next to the royal 
family, should have held my peace so long. I wished to 
hear what my brethren would say, that I might gather 
what thoughts had grown in their breasts on this great 
question. I am glad that I waited, because some thought* 
are now growing in my own breast which I did net 
bring with me. The chiefs, who have spoken before me, 
have spoken well. But Is not the speech of Upuparu 
like that of his brother, Hitoti — in this way ? If we can- 
not follow the laws of England, in all things, as Hitotft 
thoughts would perhaps lead us, because they go too far, 
—must we not stop short of Upuparu, because his thought 
goes too far likewise ? The Bible, he says, is our per* 
feet guide. It is. But what does that Scripture mean* 
" He that sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed." Does not this go so far that we cannot follow 
it to the end, any more than we can follow the laws of 
England all the way ? I am Tati ; I am a judge ; a 
man is convicted before me ; he has shed blood ; I order 
him to be put to death ; I shed his blood ; then who shall 
shed mine 9 Here, because I cannot go so far, I must 
stop. ThU cannot be the meaning of those words. Bu^ 
perhaps, since many of the laws of the Old Testament 
were thrown down by the Lord Jesus Christ, and only 
some kept standing upright, — perhaps, I say, this is one of 
those which were thrown down. However, as I am 
ignorant, some one else will show me, that, in the New 
Testament, our Saviour, or his apostles, have said the 
same thing concerning him that sheddeth man's blood 
as is said in the Old Testament. Show me this in the 
New Testament, and then it must be our guide.* 

" Much cordial approbation was evident at the conclu- 
sion of Tati's speech, and its evangelical appeal seemed to 
remove some difficulty and doubt respecting the true) 
Scriptural authority applicable to the case. 

" Next rose Fatl, a chief and a judge of Eimeo, for- 
merly a high-priest of Oro, and the first who, at 
the hazard of his life, had abjured idolatry. ' My 
breast,' he exclaimed, ' is full of thought, and surprise, 
and delight 'When I look round at this fare cure rtt 
(house of God,) in which we are assembled, and consider 
who we are that take sweet counsel together here, it is ta- 
me all men kuru e (a thing of amazement), and men fmm 
oaoa te aau (a thing that makes glad my heart.) Tati 
has settled the question ; for it is not the gospel that is 
our guide ; and who can find directions for putting to 
death ? I know many passages which forbid, but 1 know 
not one which commands, to kill. But then another 
thought is growing in my breast, and, if you will hearken 
to my little speech, you shall know what it is. Laws, 
to punish those that commit crime, era tjpa& fat ^v 
tell me, why do C\it\%\.\ku% ^woNaVl \% \* 



jhould punish murder with death, because England does , „.., r 

so, was wrong, ss has been shown by Utami. For they 1 are angry, end. ua*% 'uXtAsox* \tv <j»am\tv%\»\^ 
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angry ; they a 



re revenge j Chrla- 

itiug pain. Christians do not, therefore, punbh for 
■tun. Is It not that, by the eufferlng which ia infill 
We may prevent the criminal from repeating hie cr 
fend frighten others from doing aa he has done to dps 
the like ? Well, then, doe* not every body know tl 
Would be a greater punishment to be banished for 
Irom Tahiti, to a desolate island, than jut, In a nwnr 
t* be put to death 7 And could the banished mtin < 
suit murder again there ? And would notothersbei 
frightened by such a sentence than by one to take a 
Us Ufa? So my thought Is that Tati is right, and 
law had beat remain a* it has been written.' 

*' One of the ■'■■■•■■ rii, or little men, a commons 
representative of a district, now presented himself. 
Was listened to with as much attention aa had been g 
to the lordly personages who preceded him. He si 
• A* no one else stands op, I will make my little speech, 
.became several pleasant thoughts have been growing ' 
*ny breast, and I wish you to hear them. Perhaps evi 
thing good and necessary has been said already by the 
Chiefs ; yet, Ba we are not met to adopt this I 
law, because one great man or another recot 
but aa we, the taala rii, just the same aa the chiefs, are 
to throw all our thoughts together, that nut of the w 
heap the meeting may make those to stand upright wl 
■re beat, whencesoever they come— this is my thought. 
All that Tati said was good ; but he did not men!" 
that one reason for punishing— aa a missionary told 

when he waa reading the law to us, in private is, 

snake the offender good again if possible. Now, If 
kill a murderer, how can we make him better ? Bu 
ba ba lent to a desolate island, where he it all solitary, 
knd compelled to think for himself, it may please God to 
■lake the bad things in his heart to die, and good things 
to grow there. But, if we kill him, where will hit soul 
to?' 

" Otheri spoke to the same purport, and, in the result, 
It was unanimously determined that banishment, not 
4snth, should be indicted on murderers." 

The passage which we cite next will serve lo explain 
What we mean, when we say that we discern occasional 
traces of puritanlsm In its most unamlable form among 
Aa missionaries. Onr Saviour warned his hearers 
against believing that those men upon whom the tower 
•f Slloam fell, were necessarily greater tinners than others. 
Tho following anecdote b scarcely related iu a kindred 
•plrit : 

" About the time whan the gospel was beginning to 
Make Its way in Raiatea, a canoe, with four men In it, 
waa upset at sea, and the people were thrown into the 
water, where (though nearly amphibious) they must 
have been drowned amidst the everlasting waves, drifting 
Item to and fro, unless speedily carried tosbore, or taken 
Bp by some vessel. Two of the men having embraced 
Christianity immediately cried, ■ Let us pray to Jehovah ; 
for Ha can save us.' — ' Why did you not pray to Him 
•Doner V replied their pagan comrades ; ■ here we are In 
tbe water, and It is useless to pray now. 1 The Chris- 
tians, however, did cry mightily unto their God, while 
all four were clinging for life to the broken canoe. In 
this situation a shark suddenly rushed towards them, and 
Mixed one of the men. Hi. companions held him as fast 
■Bid aa long as they could ; but the monster prevailed in 
taw tug between them, and hurried the unfortunate vic- 
tim Into the abyss, marking the track with hi. blood. 
Ha was one of the two who were Idolaters. After some 
lime the tide bore the surviving three to the reef, when, 
Just as they were catt upon it, a second shark snatched 
tbe other idolater with hit jaws, and carried off his prey, 
Aneking ia vain for assistance, which the two Chris- 
JaaM ** m " lnt •"""M'to* with tbe breakers, could no' 
rtaaarw Jam. ThU circumstance very naturally made. 



great impression upon tbe mind, of their countrymen, 
and powerfully recommended to them the ' God that 
heareth prayer. 1 " 

We subjoin an instance of that pragmatical and iiiUtj 
feeling, which would represent cheerfulness aa Inconslrt- 
ent with Christianity. 

" A circumstance occurred to-day which exhibit! . 
peculiar trait of tbe character of thaaa itlaiiders — their 
keen sense of the ridiculous, and that turn for sarcasm 
which distinguishes the whole people, wherever wa have 
been. This humour wat formerly indulged to a mis- 
chievous excess, and even now, influenced aa their miodi 
generally are by Christian principle, requires to be rt. 
pressed rather than encouraged. On this occasion, boo- 
ever, they took their own counsel, and the aceoewaa tla. 
gularly ludicrous. A ehief, having degraded himself if 
some signal offence, was brought to trial for the same Vf 
his brother chiefs, who conceived that their order had 
been disgraced by the misconduct of this unworthy mea- 
ber of it. As It waa necessary for him to he tried kf 
hie peers, a certain chief, not more than three feet eigst ' 
mi lit--, !iii;li, who, on account of his pigmy size. Is boW 
in small repute among the fraternity, (thty, aa we hat 
formerly remarked, being generally ' men of migbif 
bone,' and bugs stature,) was appointed judge, Befon 
him, therefore, gorgeously arrayed in judicial cnatuaK, 
with a fine purau mat, and a brilliant feather cap, tat 
haughty culprit, who would fain have looked down upsa 
him with tbe contempt with which a mastiff eyes a cur, 
was forced to stand with due humility and reverence. 
The dwarf, however, ' dressed in a little brief eutas- 
rity,' played the giant well ; while the giant, to his owe 
Inexpressible mortification, and the delight of the aj- 
standera, enacted the part of tbe dwarf not leaa tuecea- 
lully, bar be felt and looked at little as even hb accusal ■ 
could desire. The court having heard the evidence, ot 
which a verdict of guilty waa instantly pronounced, tat j 
jodga gathered himself up in all his official dignity, let- I 
tured the criminal with great but merited severity, ani I 
pronounced sentence upon him with aa much justice a> 1 
can consist without any mercy." 

This tendency towards denunciation of judgments, as. 
an undue austerity, we can easily Imagine to have ben 
particularly repulsive to Kotxebue. This may serve M 
explain, though not to exculpate, bis careless misapftv- 
hensiou of the missionary character. We dwell upon 
these points, not because we underrate the worth of 
these pious labourers, but because we wish to see ui 
only blemish iu their conduct removed. 

We earnestly recommend this work to onr readers. 



C Unpublished.} 



This volume it worthy of ita predecessors. The styk 
of the narrative b flowing arid elegant ; tbe leading eveau 
are .elected with a happy tact, and told in a manner thai 
conveys to the reader distinct notions of the progress sf 
the nation in civil polity, wealth, and refinement, and it 
the same time a picturesque view of the face of the ceaa- 
try and its inhabitants. Without any parade of system. 
Mr Tytler ia evidently guided in the composition of b» 
history by a Bound critical judgment, and hie resesrr* 
after every source from which Information could be deri- 
ved, has been aa extensive as Indefatigable. If he pro- 
ceed as he has begun, hb work will ultimately prove not 
merely the bast, but the only complete and authentic 
history of Scotland which we possess. 

The volume now before ns contains the history of tot 

\reltrii ot the teeoud and third, and part of that of tkt 
[euxtn, Junta. 1*bs> nanax vri\ \* Wvtc able 
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of its merits by copious extracts, than by any remarks 
we can make upon it ; and our selections will have, the 
volume being yet unpublished, on this occasion, the ad- 
ditional charm of perfect novelty. 

In the following narrative of a feud, during the reign 
of James the Second, we recognise the lawless spirit of the 
times: 

" In the meantime, amid a constant series of petty 
feuds and tumults, which, originating in private ambi- 
tion, and individual hostility, are undeserving the notice 
of the historian, one, from the magnitude of the scale on 
which it was acted, as well as from the illustrations 
which it affords us of the extraordinary manners of the 
times, requires a more particular recital. The religious 
house of Arbroath had appointed Alexander Lindsay, 
eldest son of the Earl of Crawford, their chief justiciar, 
• man of the most ferocious habits, but of great ambition 
and undaunted courage, who, from his fierce aspect, and 
the extreme length and bushiness of his beard, was after- 
wards commonly known by the appellation of the ' Tiger, 
or Earl Beard y.' The prudent monks, however, soon 
discovered that the Tiger was too expensive a protector, 
and having deposed him from his office, they conferred it 
upon Ogilvy of Innerquharity, an unpardonable offence 
in the eyes of the Master of Crawford, who instantly 
collected an army of his vassals, for the double purpose 
of inflicting vengeance upon the intruder, and violently 
r ep o ss es s ing himself of the dignity from which he had 
been ejected. There can be little doubt that the Ogil- 
vies must have sunk under this threatened attack, but 
accident gave them a powerful ally in Sir Alexander 
Seton of Gordon, afterwards Earl of Huntley, who, as he 
returned from courts happened to lodge for the night at 
the castle of Ogilvy, at the very moment when this baron 
was mustering his forces against the meditated assault of 
Crawford. Seton, although in no way personally inte- 
rested in the quarrel, found himself, it is said, compelled 
to assist the Ogilvies, by a rude but ancient custom, 
which bound the guest to take common part with his 
host in all dangers which might occur so long as the food 
eaten under his roof remained in his stomach. With the 
small train of attendants and friends who accompanied 
him, he instantly joined the forces of Innerquharity, and 
proceeding to the town of Arbroath, found the opposite 
party drawn up in great strength on the outside of the 
gates. The families thus opposed in mortal defiance to 
each other, could number amongst their adherents many 
of the bravest and most opulent gentlemen in the country ; 
and the two armies thus composed exhibited a splendid 
appearance of armed knights, barbed horses, and embroi- 
dered banners. As the two lines, however, approached 
each other, and spears were placing in the rest, the Earl 
of Crawford, who had received information of the in- 
tended combat, being anxious to avert it, suddenly ap- 
peared on the field, and galloping up between the two 
armies, was accidentally slain by a soldier, who was en- 
raged at his interference, and ignorant of his rank. The 
event naturally increased the bitterness of hostility, and 
the Crawfords, who were assisted by a large party of the 
vassals of Douglas, infuriated at the loss of their chief, 
attacked the Ogilvies with a desperation which soon 
broke their ranks, and reduced them to irreclaimable dis- 
order. Such, however, was the gallantry of their resist- 
ance, that they were almost entirely cut to pieces ; and 
five hundred men, including mauy noble barons in Forfar 
and Angus, were left dead upon the field. Seton him- 
self had nearly paid with his life the penalty of his ad- 
herence to a barbarous custom ; and John Forbes of Pit- 
sligo, one of his followers, was slain ; nor was the loss 
which the Ogilvies sustained in the field their worst 
misfortune ; for Lindsay, with his characteristic ferocity, 
and protected by the authority of Douglas, let loose his 
army upon their estates, and the names of their castles, 
the slaughter of their vassal* the plunder of their pro- 



perty, and the captivity of their wives and children, in- 
structed the remotest adherents of the justiciar of Ar- 
broath, how terrible was the vengeance which they had 
provoked. What must have been the state of the govern^ 
ment, and how miserable the consequences of those feu- 
dal manners and customs, which have been admired by 
superficial enquirers, where the pacific attempt of a few 
monks to exercise their undoubted privilege in choosing 
their own protector, could involve a whole province in 
bloodshed, and kindle the flames of civil war in the heart 
of the country!" 

■ 

In order to complete the picture of the moral feeling 
of the century, we subjoin a characteristic trait of politi- 
cal intrigue under James the Third. 

" We have seen that the excellent Kennedy, who had 
filled the see of St Andrews with so much credit to him- 
self and benefit to the nation, died in the commencement 
of the year 1466. Patrick Graham, his uterine brother, 
then Bishop of Brechin, a prelate of singular and primi- 
tive virtue, was chosen to succeed him, and as his pro* 
motion was obnoxious to the powerful faction of the 
Boyds, who then ruled every thing at court, the bishop- 
elect secretly left the country for Rome, and on his arrival, 
without difficulty, procured his confirmation from Pope 
Paul the Second. Fearing, however, that his enemies 
were too strong for him, he delayed his return, and the 
controversy regarding the claim of the see of York to the 
supremacy of the Scottish church, having been revived 
by Archbishop Nevill, during his stay in Italy, Graham 
so earnestly and successfully exerted himself for the in- 
dependence of his own church, that Sixtus the Fourth, 
Pope Paul's successor, became convinced by his argu- 
ments that the claim of York was completely unfounded. 
The result was a measure which forms an era in the 
history of the national church. The see of St Andrews 
was erected into an archbishopric, by a bull of Sixtus the 
Fourth, and the twelve bishops of Scotland solemnly en- 
joined to be subject to that see in all future time. In 
addition to this high privilege which he had gained for 
his own church, Graham, who felt deeply the abuses 
which had deformed it for so long a period, induced the 
pope to confer upon him the office of legate, for the space 
of three years, purposing, on his return for Scotland, to 
make a determined effort for their removal. 

" But little did this good man foresee the storm which 
there awaited him, the persecution which a nobility 
who had fattened on the sale of church livings, a disso- 
lute priesthood, and a weak and capricious monarch, were 
prepared to raise against him. His bulls of primacy and 
legation, which had been published before his arrival, 
seemed only to awaken the jealousy of the bishops, who 
accused him to the king of intruding himself into the 
legation, and carrying on a private negotiation with the 
Roman court, without having first procured the royal 
license. The moment he set his foot in Scotland, he 
was cited to answer these complaints, and inhibited from 
assuming his title as archbishop, or exercising his lega- 
tine functions. In vain did he remonstrate against the 
sentence-— in vain appeal to the bulls which he spread 
before the court — in vain assert what was conspicuously 
true, that he had been the instrument of placing the 
Scottish church on a proud equality with that of the 
sister kingdom, and that his efforts were conscientiously 
directed to her good. The royal mind was poisoned, hie 
judges were corrupted by money, which the prelates and 
ecclesiastics, who were his enemies, did not scruple to 
expend on this base conspiracy. Accusations were forged 
against him, by Schevez, an able but profligate man, who, 
from his skill in the then fashionable studies of judicial 
astrology, had risen into favour at court ; agents were 
employed at Rome, who raked up Imputations of hexes?! % 
his bankers and creditor* Vn ^na.\ «XVj> ^ ^ >MWBk ^^^ 
indebted lor \wt;e vuma wwAt&Vu, ^^^^^^.TmSi 
for the. treJh\>Vai^TA^%QsA^^ «* V»«^. V*»-»^ 
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and the rector of his own university forging a quarrel, 
4sr the purpose of persecution, dragged him into his 
court, and boldly pronounced against him the sentence 
ef excommunication. Despising the jurisdiction of his 
aferior, and confident in his own rectitude, Graham 
'of used obedience, and bore himself with spirit against 
lit enemies; but the unworthy conduct of the king, 
who corroborated the sentence, entirely broke his heart, : 
and threw him into a state of distraction, from which he 
never completely recovered. He was committed to the 
charge of Schevez, his mortal enemy, who succeeded him 
la the primacy, and, unappeased in his enmity, even by 
encccsw, continued to persecute his victim, removing him 
from prison to prison, till he died at last, overcome with 
age and misfortune, in the castle of Lochleven." ■ 

Descending to matters of inferior moment, some of our 
tsadera may wish to know the fashion of dress among 
the magnates of the land at that early period. 

w There follows a curious statute on the subject of 
dress, which is interesting, from its minuteness. It 
declares, that with regard to the dresses to be worn by 
earls, lords of parliament, commissaries of boroughs, and 
advocates, at all parliaments and general councils, the 
earls shall take care to use mantles of ' brown granyt, ' 
open in the front, furred with ermine, and lined before 
with the same, surmounted by little hoods of the same 
cloth, which are to be used upon the shoulders. The 
other lords of parliament are directed to have a mantle 
of red cloth, open in front, and lined with silk, or furred 
With ' Cristy gray, grece, or purray, with a hood furred 
In the same manner, and composed of the same cloth ;' 
whilst all commissaries of boroughs are commanded to 
have a pair of cloaks, — such is the phrase made use of, 
—of blue cloth, made to open on the right shoulder, to 
be trimmed with fur, and having hoods of the same 
colour. If any earl, lord of parliament, or commissary, 
appears in parliament, or at the general council, without 
this dress, he is to pay a fine of ten pounds to the king. 
All men of law who are employed and paid as * fore- 
Speakers,' are to wear a dress of green cloth, made after 
the fashion of a ( tunykill,' or tunic, with the sleeves 

rlike a tabard, under a penalty of five pounds to the 
_, if they appear either in parliament or at general 
councils without it ; and in every borough where parlia- 
ment or general councils are to be held, it is directed that 
there be constructed 'where the bar uses to stand/ a 
platform, consisting of three lines of seats, each line 
higher than the other, upon which the commissaries of 
the boronghs are to take their places." 

The drees of private members of society hat also been 
recorded for the admiration of future ages. 

" There follows a minute and interesting sumptuary 
law, relative to the impoverishment of the realm by the 
sumptuous apparel of men and women ; which, as pre- 
senting a vivid picture of the dresses of the times, I shall 
five as nearly as possible in the quaint words of the ori- 
ginal. It will perhaps be recollected, that in a parliament 
of James the First, held in the year 1429, the same sub- 
ject had attracted the attention of the legislature ; and 
ihe present necessity of a revision of the laws against 
immoderate costliness in apparel, indicates an increasing 
wealth and prosperity in the country. « Seeing,' it de- 
clares, ' that each estate has been greatly impoverished 
through the sumptuous clothing of men and women, espe- 
cially within the burghs, and amongst the commonalty 
" to landwart," the lords think it speedful that restriction 
of such vanity should be made in this manner. First, 
HO man within burgh that lives by merchandise, except 
he be a person of dignity, as one of the aldermen or 
bailies, or other good worthy men that are of the council 
of the town, shall either himself wear, or allow his wife 
to wear, clothe* of silk, or coetlj scarlet gowns* or fur- 
fing of mortrickt ;' and they are directed to take special 






care ' to make their wives and daughters to bo haMtsd 
in a manner correspondent to their estate ; that ie eo erf , 
on their heads short eurches, with little hoods, smeh as 
are used in Flanders, England, and ether countries ; sac, 
as to the gowns, no woman should wear mertrioks or 
letvis, or tails of unbefitting length, nor trimmed wftk 
furs, except on holy days.' In like manner, it wascvisr- 
ed, ' that poor gentlemen living in the country, whose 
property was within forty pounds, of old extent, should 
regulate their dress according to the same standard; 
whilst amongst the lower classes, no labourers or has- 
bandmen were to wear, on their work days, any other 
stuff than grey or white cloth, and on bolydays, light 
blue, green, or red — their wives dressing correspondent!*, 
and using eurches of their own making. And the staff 
they wore was not to exceed the price of forty pence the 
ell. No woman was to come to the kirk or market with 
her face " mussalit," or covered, so that she might net be 
known, under the penalty of forfeiting the corch. Asd 
as to the clerks, no one was to wear gowns of scarlet, tr 
furring of mertricks, unless he were a dignified officer si 
a cathedral or college-church, or a nobleman or doctor, tr 
a person having an income of two hundred marks. Asd 
these orders touching the dresses of the community, were 
to be immediately published throughout the country, and 
carried into peremptory and rigorous execution.* " 

We now turn to a passage which places Mr Tytler's 
powers as a delineator of character In a favourable light. 
The monarch who forms the subject of the sketch is 
James the Third : 

" It has been the fashion of some historians to repre- 
sent James as a compound of indolence, caprice, and im- 
becility ; but the assertion is equally rash and unfounded. 
His character was different from the age in which he 
lived, for it was unwarlike, but in some respects it wsi 
far beyond his own times. A love of repose and seclu- 
sion, in the midst of which he might devote himself to 
pursuits which, though enervating, were intellectual, and 
bespoke an elegant and cultivated mind, rendered bin 
unpopular amongst a nobility who treated such studio 
with contempt. A passion for mathematics and tie 
study of judicial astrology, a taste for architecture asd 
the erection of noble and splendid buildings, an addictito 
to the science and the practice of music, and a general 
disposition to patronise the professors of literature and 
philosophy, rather than to surround himself with a crowd 
of fierce retainers ; such were the features in the charac- 
ter of this unfortunate prince, which have drawn upon 
him the reprobation of most of the contemporary histo- 
rians, but which he possessed in common with some of 
the most illustrious monarchs who have figured in his- 
tory. This turn of mind, however, in itself, when duly 
regulated, rather praiseworthy than the contrary, led to 
consequences which were less excusable. Aware of the 
impossibility of finding men of congenial tastes amongst 
his nobles, James had the weakness, not only to patronise, 
but to exalt to the rank of favourites and companions, the 
professors of his favourite studies. Architects, musi- 
cians, painters, and astrologers, were treated with dis- 
tinction, and admitted to the familiar converse of the 
sovereign, whilst the highest nobles of the land found a 
cold and distant reception at court, or retired with* 
positive denial of access. Cochrane, an architect, or, at 
he Is indignantly termed by our feudal historians, a 
mason ; Rogers, a professor of music ; Ireland, a man tf 
literary and scientific acquirements, who had been edu- 
cated in France, were warmly favoured and encouraged ; 
whilst, even upon such low proficients as tailors, smiths, 
and fencing-masters, the treasures, the smiles and en- 
couragement of the monarch were profusely lavished. 1 ' 

The question regarding this king's character is aftsr- 
watda discussed mora in detail, and equally feUoitously t 
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light in architecture, and the construction of tplendid 
and noble palaces and buildings ; he was fond of rich and 
gorgeous dresses, and ready to spend large sums in the 
encoaragement of the most skilful and curious workers 
in gold and steel ; and the productions of these artists, 
their inlaid armour, massive gold chains, and jewelled- 
fcllted daggers, were purchased by him at high prices, 
whilst they themselves were admitted, if we believe the 
same writers, to an intimacy and friendship with the 
sovereign, which disgusted the nobility. The true account 
of this was probably, that James received these ingenious 
artisans into his palace, where he gave them employment, 
and took pleasure in superintending their labours— an 
amusement for which he might have pleaded the example 
of some of the wisest and most popular sovereigns. But 
the barons, for whose rude and unintellectual society the 
monarch showed little predilection, returned the neglect 
with which they were unwisely treated, by pouring con- 
tempt and ridicule upon the pursuits to which he was 
devoted. Cochrane the architect, whose genius In an art 
which, In its higher branches, is eminently Intellectual, 
had raised him to favour with the king, was stigmatised 
as a low mason. Rogers, whose musical compositions 
were fitted to refine and improve the barbarous taste of 
the age, and whose works were long after highly esteem- 
ed in Scotland, was ridiculed as a common fiddler or 
buffoon ; and other artists, whose talents had been warm- 
ly encouraged by the sovereign, were treated with the 
same indignity. It would be absurd, however, from the 
evidence of such interested witnesses, to form our opinion 
of the true character of his favourites, as they have been 
termed, or of the encouragement which they received 
from the sovereign. To the Scottish barons of this age, 
Phidias would have been but a marble-cutter, and Apelles 
no better than the artisan who stained their oaken wain- 
scot. The error of the king lay, not so much in the en- 
couragement of ingenuity and excellence, as in the Indo- 
lent neglect of those duties and cares of government, which 
were in no degree incompatible with his patronage of the 
fine arts. Had he possessed the energy and powerful 
intellect of bis grandfather— had he devoted the greater 
portion of his time to the administration of justice, to a 
friendly intercourse with his feudal nobles, and a strict 
and watchful superintendence of their conduct in the 
offices intrusted to them, he might safely have employed 
his leisure in any way most agreeable to him ; but it hap- 
pened to the monarch, as it has to many a devotee of 
taste and sensibility, that a too exquisite perception of 
excellence in the fine arts, and an enthusiastic addicted- 
ness to the studies intimately connected with them, In 
exclusion of the performance of ordinary duties, produced 
an indolent refinement, and fastidious delicacy of mind, 
which shrunk from common exertion, and transformed 
a character originally full of Intellectual and moral pro- 
mise, into that of a secluded, but not unamiable misan- 
thropist. Nothing can justify the king's inattention to 
the cares of government, and the recklessness with which 
he shut his ears to the complaints and remonstrances of 
his nobility ; but that he was cruel, unjust, or unforgi- 
ving — that he was a selfish and avaricious voluptuary— 
or that he drew down upon himself, by these dark por- 
tions of his character, the merited execration and ven- 
geance of his nobles, is a representation founded on no 
authentic evidence, and contradicted by the uniform his- 
tory of his reign and of his misfortunes." 



We close the volume with the most sincere respect for 
its amiable and talented author* The labours of Mr 
Tytler and some others of our contemporaries, promise, 
erelong, to banish the whole host of silly and contradic- 
tory traditions from Scottish history— a consummation 
most devoutly to be wished for* 



Poem. By William Danby; Esq., of Glsbrowe. Post 
octavo. Edinburgh t Henry Constable. London: 
Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1831. 

(Unpublished.) 

Thx poet now before us has not dared the regions of 
song idly or presumptuously. In long apprenticeship 
among the hills and woods, he has sedulously cultivated, 
to meditation and sensibility, a mind ever well inclined 
to both. Dwelling, as he does, amid some of the loveliest, 
most beautiful, and most various scenery of England, 
and having made himself well at home amongst all the 
other most striking scenes of his native country, he comes 
before us well prepared to command our attention and 
admiration. No one who has listened to his wild and 
eloquent voice whilst speaking of some beloved s ce ne . ■ n o 
one who has watched carefully the gradual developement 
of his beautiful imagination — no one who has seen the 
whole tenor of his retired life— no one who knows what 
he has done to make himself a fit worshipper at the 
Muses shrine, can ever doubt his power and ability to 
dare the loftiest and stormiest heights of Fame* 

As a favourable specimen of Mr Danby's power in one 
line of composition, we select three stanzas from the first 
poem, called Glsbrowe ; 

" Now on the pathway, overarch'd with boughs* 

And past the opening vista, I behold, 
Where the huge watersheet most splendid glows, 

In the descending sunbeams, dyed with gold, 
A peaceful cottage, where the linnet bold 

Singeth his even-song, and, in their pride, 
The stately wall-roses their leaves unfold ; 

But, oh ! a fairer flower than all beside, 
Is that pure maid, who sits to view the shining tide ! 
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" Yes ; there the lonely, solitary flower, 

From God's own Paradise transplanted here, 
Sweet little Mary sits within her bower, 

Wrapp'd in the guileless bliss that knows not fear ; 
And, oh, not passionless ! that eye, so clear, 

Flushes with deeper light ; that virgin breast 
Heaves with more swelling motion, as the dear 

And cherish'd thoughts disturb its quiet rest, 
With which the throbbing heart of woman aye Is blest 

" Passion is woman's dowery ; the rich blood 

Grows darker hued upon her fragrant cheek— 
The tints of ripe creation — 'tis the food 

On which the heart must feed, or else must break ; 
And they who taintless joy on earth would seek, 

Mary, can find it but in such as thee 3 
Let them not pass it by, for words are weak 

To paint the joys that In affection be— 
The hopes of young delight, and blissful mssnoYy*" 

There is singular simplicity here in every line— no 
straining after loud-sounding language, which merely 
attracts the idle reader for the moment, and wins over 
no one whose admiration is of value* In this same poem, 
there are a few beautiful stanaas on the death of a be- 
loved young friend, who died in early youth ; but want 
of space hinders us from transcribing them. Much dif- 
ferent from the above are these succeeding stanaas fraaa 
" The Knell," and equally excellent : 

" It is the voice of death ! the angel soars 
Above the destined world to mark his prey; 

With wings all dripping blood, he seeks our shores, 
And calls the soul to rise and come away. 

Robed in the miet of moonbeams, and his arm 
Waving on his> tisA Yk^N^vV^ ***^ *»*■* 

Over tne»tn»m%ik^«%a5A^»^MB£«^ , 

CaiiUuiitiChtJt^oVi^oT ^"^^^^S 
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" Ob ! bell of death ! how oft, since life's light dawn'd 

From the dim mists of chaos, has thy sound 
Rock'd In the air, or thunder'd o'er the land, 

Or roll'd along the wares its knell profound ! 
And often, in life's wild and fever'd dream, 

Has that appalling summons struck our ear, 
And sundering things true from things that seem, 

Each time renew'd the syncope of fear, 
While to the mental eye strange phantoms did appear. 

We shall quote briefly from the poem, " The Monk of 
Gisbrowe," which has appeared to us a very fine produc- 
tion. 

" He climb'd the stair, and gazed upon the night, 

Through the rent clouds the blushing stars were 
beaming, 
Far on the ocean play'd the northern light, 

And on the rocky cape was faintly streaming ; 
No more upon the battlements was gleaming, 

But his dim lantern play'd and flecker'd faint 
On the pale tombs from which death-dews were steam- 
ing, 

And shone on painted glass and Imaged saint, 
With hands held up to pray, and earrings wild and quaint* 

" He wept for glories gone. ' No more,' he said, 

' Anthems of praise shall thunder through thy choir, 
No more the mighty organ'd notes be spread, 

Like rushing winds of heaven with sacred fire ; 
The church, despoil'd of glorious attire, 

No more her bridegroom welcomes to her breast ; 
Each man, in eagerness of new desire, 

Disdains his father's faith— sick and distrest, 
I would that God would please to take me to his rest.' 

. 
" He knelt by Mary's image, and he hung 

His lantern o'er the pillar of her throne ; 
He seem'd to pray, but silent was his tongue, 

Save to the gasping of a death- wrung groan ; 
The lamp gleam'd faint — it was the last and lone 

Light that had burnt before the shrine of faith; 
Its dying lambency beam'd mild, and shone 

Throbbing as did the aged mourner's breath, 
Then sunk in darkness as the mourner sunk in death." 

Once more, and we have done. The following is one 
of the finest sonnets in the language. Every line is in- 
stinct with peculiar beauty. 

death or rrraoNius arbiter. 
" He died as he had lived ; voluptuousness, 

E'en at that hour, was trembling on his cheek; 
The throbbing stream of life grew less and less, 

As doth the morning dew when sunbeams break : 
No groan, but sighs like those of burning love 

Barely involuntarily heaved his breast, 
And, like a dying zephyr in a grove 

Of fragrant shrubs, he softly sunk to rest ; 
And Nymphs and Cupids wept because that he 

Who loved them, and so sweetly sung their praise, 
Had fainted in the trance-like ecstasy 

Of death, from which no one his head might raise : 
Venus on her immortal bosom bore 
His spirit to the bowers beyond the Elysian shore." 
Mr Danby has nothing dazzling verbose— he has 
thrown none of the gold dust of wards into oar eyes, 
bat has contented himself with the classic dignity and 
unimposing truth of the ancient rhyme, May he go on 
as he has begun— boldly and gallantly-— and we doubt 
not that the golden reward of fame will be his. 



sider it. in a great measure as a fellow periodical, and 
therefore scarcely within our critical jurisdiction. See- 
ing, however, it has now advanced a considerable way 
into the bowels of its third volume, we may as well takt 
a glance at the general style of its execution. We art 
happy to be able to say that this is every way creditabk 
both to the Editor and Publishers. The preliminary 
essays of Playfair, Leslie, Stewart, and Mackintosh, need 
no testimony of ours in their favour. The more im- 
portant articles in the dictionary department are always, 
to say the least of them, excellent specimens of jadidow 
and nervous condensation ; while not a few are entitled 
to high praise as pieces of original thinking. We do nst 
wish to make any invidious distinctions, but we mention 
at random, as well worthy of diligent perusal, the ex- 
cellent article on America, by Mr Maclaren ; the arti- 
cles, entitled Animal Kingdom, Animalcule, Arachnides, 
and Angling, by Mr James Wilson; and the article 
Apparitions, by Dr James Browne. We may also spe- 
cify, although it has not yet been published, the artids 
Army, by the last-named nervous and indefatigable 
writer. The minor articles interspersed among these 
treatises are, with a very few inconsiderable exceptions, 
worthy of the rest of the work — neat and accurate. In 
the illustrative department, a most important improve- 
ment has been introduced — the increased size of the 
maps. The execution of all the plates is entitled to high 
praise. In short, the Encyclopedia has been fairly 
brought up to the standard of the age. 

Returning to the subject of the essays we have speci- 
fied above, our attention rests first upon that of Mr Mac- 
laren— a treatise characterised by all the distinctness, 
elegance, and philosophical spirit of that amiable indivi- 
dual. We have been particularly struck by his felicitous 
devdopement of the principles which regulate the climate 
of America, and his very original application of his views 
on this subject to the explanation of the distribution of 
forests over the surface of the globe. On this topic we 
will allow Mr Maclaren to speak for himsdf : 



Encyclopedia Britannic*. Seventh Edition. Edited by 
Professor Napier. Part XV. Edinburgh. Adam 
Black. 1831. 

Tamnpidity with which the parts of the Encydopct&a 
tret upon etch other'* beele, hare accustomed us to con- 



" The trade-winds blowing from the east occupy a zone 
60 degrees in breadth, extending from 30° of south to 30° 
of north latitude. Beyond these limits are variable winds; 
but the prevailing direction in the open sea, where no ac- 
cidental causes operate, is well known by navigators to be 
from the west. Now these winds are the agents which 
transport the equable temperature of the ocean, and the 
moisture exhaled from its surface, to the interior of the 
great continents, where it is precipitated in the shape of 
rain, dew, or snow. Mountains attract the moisture which 
floats in the atmosphere ; they obstruct also the aerial cur- 
rents, and, presenting great inequalities of temperature, 
favour predpitation. Bain, accordingly, in all countries 
falls most abundantly on the elevated land. Let us con- 
sider, then, what wUl be the effect of a mural ridge like 
the Andes in the situation which it occupies. In the re- 
gion within the 30th parallel, the moisture swept u)> by the 
trade-wind from the Atlantic will be precipitated in part 
upon the mountains of Brazil, which are but low, and so 
distributed as to extend far into the interior. The por- 
tion which remains will be borne westward, and, losing a 
little as it proceeds, will bo arrested by the Andes, and 
fall down in showers on their summits. The aerial cur- 
rent will now be deprived of all the humidity which it 
can part with, and arrive in a state of complete exsicca- 
tion at Pern, where no rain will consequently fall. That 
even a much lower ridge than the Andes may intercept 
the whole moisture of the atmosphere, is proved by a 
well-known phenomenon in India, where the Ghauts, a 
chain only 3000 or 4000 feet high, divide summer from 
winter, as it is called ; that is, they have copious rains on 
their windward side, while on the other the weather re- 
mains dear and dry; and the rains regularly change from 
the west a\4e to the east* and vice versa, with the mon- 
l aoona* In Vhtj Y«iVMi\Mrj«inn, tit* 3ftttt v***^* thia effect 
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will be reversed. The Andes will In this case serve as a 
screen to intercept the moisture brought by the prevail- 
ing west winds from the Pacific Ocean ; rains will be co- 
pious on their summits, and in Chili on their western de- 
clivities, but none will fall on the plains to the eastward, 
except occasionally, when the winds blow from the Atlan- 
tic* The phenomena of the weather correspond In a re- 
markable manner with this hypothesis. On the shores of 
the Pacific, from Coquimbo, at the 30th parallel, to Amo- 
tape, at the 5th of south latitude, no rain falls ; and the 
whole of this tract is a sandy desert, except the narrow 
strips of land skirting the streams that descend from 
the Andes, where the soil is rendered productive by ir- 
rigation. From the 30th parallel southward the scene 
changes. Rains are frequent ; vegetation appears on the 
surface, and grows more vigorous as we advance south- 
ward. * At Conception,' says Captain Hall, ' the eye was 
delighted with the richest and most luxuriant foliage ; at 
Valparaiso the hills were poorly clad with a stunted 
brushwood and a poor attempt at grass, the ground look- 
ing starved and naked ; at Coquimbo the brushwood was 
gone, with nothing in its place but a vile sort of prickly 
pear bush, and a thin sprinkling of grey wiry grass ; at 
Guasca (latitude 28}°) there was not a trace of vegetation, 
and the hills were covered with bare sand.' It follows 
from the principle we have laid down, that in this south- 
ern part of the continent the dry tract should be found 
on the east side of the mountains, and such is the fact. 
At Mendoza, in latitude30°, rain scarcely ever falls, and the 
district along the east foot of the Andes is known to con* 
sist chiefly of parched sands, on which a few stunted shrubs 
grow, and in which many of the streams that descend from 
the mountains are absorbed before they reach the sea. 
The whole country, indeed, south of the Plata, suffers from 
drought ; but on the eastern side this is remedied to some 
extent by winds from the east or south-east, which bring 
occasional rains to refresh the soil. From A mo tape north- 
ward, on the other hand, the west coast is well watered 
and fruitful ; and this is easily accouuted for. The line 
of the coast here changes its direction, and trends to the 
north-east as far as the Isthmus of Panama, where the 
mountains sink to a few hundred feet in height, and leave 
a free passage to the trade-wind, which here often 
assumes a direction from the north-east, or even the 
north. The exhalations of the Atlantic are thus brought 
in abundance to the coast of Quito, which is in conse- 
quence well watered ; while the neighbouring district of 

Peru suffers from perpetual aridity." 

• ••••• 

" The views on the subject of climate we have been un- 
folding will enable us to throw some light on an interest- 
ing point — the distribution of forests. We are induced 
to think, that in all countries having a summer heat ex- 
ceeding 70°, the presence or absence of natural woods, 
and their greater or less luxuriance, may be taken as a 
measure of the amount of humidity, and of the fertility of 
the soil. Short and heavy rains in a warm country will 
produce grass, which, having its roots near the surface, 
springs up in a few days, and withers when the moisture 
is exhausted ; but transitory rains, however heavy, will 
not nourish trees, because after the surface is saturated 
with water, the rest runs off, and the moisture lodged in 
the soil neither sinks deep enough, nor is in sufficient 
quantity to furnish the giants of the forest with the 
necessary sustenance. It may be assumed that 20 
inches of rain falling moderately, or at intervals, will 
leave a greater permanent supply in the soil than 40 
inches falling, as it sometimes does in the torrid zone, in 
as many hours. It is only necessary to qualify this con- 
clusion by stating, that something depends on the subsoil. 
If that is gravel, or a rock full of fissures, the water im- 
bedded will soon drain off; if it is clay or a compact rock, 
the water will remain in the soil. It must be remembered, 
also, that both heat and moisture diminish as we ascend 
in the atmosphere) while evaporation increases; and nance 



that trees will not grow on very high ground, though its 
position in reference to the sea and the prevailing winds 
should he favourable in other respect s. In speaking of 
the region, of forests, we neither restrict the term to those 
districts where the natural woods present an unbroken 
continuity, nor extend it to every place where a few treat 
grow in open plains. It is not easy to give a definition 
that will he always appropriate ; but in using the expres 
sion, we wish it to he understood as applying it to ground 
where the natural woods cover more than one-fourth of 
the surface." 

As a specimen of Mr Wilson's contributions, we select 
from his very edifying treatise on Angling the graphic 
description of the gigantic trout of Loch Awe : 

" Very large trout have been killed in Ullswater in 
Cumberland, and still larger in Loch Awe in Argyll- 
shire. The late Mr Morrison of Glasgow claimed tho 
merit of discovering these fish in the last-named locality 
about 40 years ago ; and the largest recorded to have been 
killed there weighed 25 pounds. Mr Lascelles, a Liver- 
pool gentleman, has also of late years been equally assidu- 
ous and successful in their capture ; and it appears that 
any persevering sportsman is almost certain, with the* 
proper tackle, to obtain specimens in Loch Awe, of this 
great fish, weighing from 10 to 20 pounds. The largest 
we have lately heard of weighed 19$ pounds. It is said 
to be by far the most powerful of our fresh-water fishes, 
exceeding the salmon in actual strength, though not in 
activity. The most general size caught by trolling, ranges 
from 3 to 15 pounds : beyond that weight they are of 
uncommon occurrence. If hooked upon tackle of mode- * 
rate strength, they afford excellent sport ; but the general 
method of fishing for them is almost as well adapted for 
catching sharks as trout; the angler being apparently 
more anxious to have it in his power to state that he had 
caught a fish of such a size, than to enjoy the pleasure of 
the sport itself. However, to the credit of both parties, 
it may be stated, that the very strong es t tackle is some- 
times snapped in two by its first tremendous springs* 
The ordinary method of fishing for this king of trouts is 
with a powerful rod, from a boat rowing at the rate of 
from three to four miles an hour, the lure a common 
trout, from three to ten inches in length, baited upon six 
or eight salmon hooks, tied back to back upon strong 
gimp, assisted by two swivels, and the wheel-line strong 
whip-cord. Yet all this, in the first impetuous efforts 
of the fish to regain its liberty, is frequently carried away 
for ever into the crystal depths of Loch Awe ! 

" When in their highest health and condition, and, 
indeed, during the whole of the time in which they are 
not employed in the operation of spawning, these fish 
will scarcely ever rise at a fly. At these periods, they 
appear to he almost entirely piscivorous ; so, with the* 
exception of night lines, baited also with trout, trolling 
is the only advisable mode of angling for them. The 
young, however, rise very freely at ordinary lake-trout 
flies, and are generally caught in this way, from one to 
one and a half pound weight. They occur abundantly 
near the outlet of the lake. 

" About the middle of August, and during the three fol- 
lowing months, the parent fish retire, for the purpose of 
spawning, to the deep hanks of the lake in the neighbour- 
hood of the gorge, and into the gorge of the lake itself, 
where it empties its immense waters, forming the river 
Awe. They are said to remain engaged in this operation for 
two or three months, and at this time their instinctive ten- 
dencies are so far changed, that they will rise eagerly at 
large and gaudily dressed salmon-flies, and may be either 
angled for from the banks, or trolled with a cross line, 
where the outlet of the lake is narrow. They do not 
appear either to ascend the rivers n»\vv<&l *x&kc <&ANfls3a* 
or to descend the Kwa *> isaj *x\«A>^w*a>*^^« , » ai S5^ 
straggler nA*\>e*ivUk<»*ou*Nvu? tw^^a^«» ^T«L 
spawning ftaat «r« fjtdwM* *j* **> W*», ~ *^ 
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gorgs of the loch, and they merer attempt to seek the 
salt water. When in goad mason, and In their strongest 
condition, they appear to roam indiscriminately through 
every part of the loch, though there are certain spots 
which may be more depended upon than others, and 
where an experienced angler will hare little difficulty 
la hooking one of theee fine fish. To their great strength 
we may observe that they add unequalled rapacity ; and 
after attaining to the weight of three or four pounds, 
they appear to feed almost exclusively on smaller fish, and 
do not spare even their own young. A small trout of 
this- species, not weighing more than 1% pound, will often 
e>sh at a bait not much inferior to itself in size ; and 
instances are recorded of larger fish following with eager 
eye, and attempting to seize upon others of their own 
land after they had been hooked and were in the act of 
being landed by the angler. It is probably on account of 
thie strong manifestation of a more than usually preda- 
cious habit, that Sir William Jardine has named the 
species Salmoferox. 

- " When in perfect season, and full-grown, It is a very 
handsome fish, though the head is always too large and 
long to be in accordance with our ideas of perfect sym- 
metry in a trout. The body is deep and thickly formed, 
and all the members seem conducive to the exercise of 
great strength. The colours are deep purplish brown on 
the upper part, changing into reddish gray, and thence 
into fine orange-yellow on the breast and belly. The 
whole body, when the fish is newly caught, appears as if 
glazed over with a thin tint of rich lake-colour, which 
fades away as the fish dies, and so- rapidly, that the pro- 
gressive changes of colour are easily perceived by an at- 
tentive eye. The giU-covers are marked with large dark 
sfrots ; and the whole body is covered with markings of 
different sizes, and varying in amount in different indivi- 
duals. In some these markings are few, scattered, and 
of a large size ; in others they are thickly set, and of 
smaller dimensions. Each spot is surrounded by a paler 
ring, which sometimes assumes a reddish hue ; and the 
spots become more distant from each other as they de- 
scend beneath the lateral line. The lower parts of these 
fish are spotless. All the fins are broad, muscular, and 
extremely powerful ; and it is from the number of their 
bony rays that the specific characters which distinguish 
this species from the common trout (Sabnofario) are the 
most easily and accurately evolved." 

We have allowed these extracts to run to a length 
which precludes the possibility of doing the same justice 
to Dr Browne ; but we know that the further progress 
of the work will afford us ample opportunity of delight- 
ing our readers with selections from his writings, and 
those of other able contributors. This is a publication of 
which Edinburgh may well be proud. 
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A Panorama of Constantinople and its Environ*, from 
Scutari. Drawn from Sketches by J. Pitman, Esq., 
and Engraved by Mr Clark. London. Samuel Leigh. 
1831. 

How different the feelings suggested by the contem- 
plation of the city of Constantlne, from those which are 
awakened by gazing on the eternal Rome ! The latter 
is colossal and solid even in ruin, as the boundless ambi- 
tion and iron souls of her founders. It bears the impress 
of the genius of a people which was not only free, but 
resolved that no other nation should be so. The remains 
of the city's fortifications, aqueducts, temples, even of its 
sewers, are the works of a people great, not in virtue of 
its moral or imaginative character, but of the magnitude 
and intensity of its practical talent. All that is orna- 
menud, all tbmt ia allied to art and poetry in its remains, 
ir the tribute of conquered nations of more etherlal 



but charmed into tameness by the basilisk 
! glare of their avaricious and worldly eye. 

Byzantium is the growth of another age and clime— 
the creation of a different race. There is barbaric splen- 
dour in the very name. It Is the city of abject elaves, 
and gorgeous tyrants, and the abode alternately of the 
mingled superstitions of the heathen world, of the dry 
and hollow husks of old philosophy, of a corrupt bat 
gaudy perversion of Christianity, of the fierce Moslem 
: faith. Regard it in what period of its history we win, 
jit Is the same mixture of Imposing because powerful 
'passion, and moral worthlessness. It is like Its ewi 
-'balmy and lustrous climate, where the plague ever lurb 
insidiously— like the rank vegetation which, on its Asia- 
tic shore, rankles over a soil black and festering with the 
■overcrow d ed relics of humanity — like the slumbrous 
panting atmosphere, in which the ingredients of the 
thunder are fermenting into a tempest. 

Yet how lovely Is she with all her faults ! — Eke seme 
t fallen fair one, " sparkling at once in beauty and destrue- 
!ttbn." What clustering associations throng upon oar 
minds as we trace with our eyes the faithful delineatios 
. which our good friend Leigh has just forwarded to m. 
;Away over the glassy sea of Marmora, faintly sees 
; through the distance, towers Olympus, of old the seat *f 
gods. On the right opens up the Hellespont, (to the 
/mind's eye,) on whose banks are Mount Ida, the spot 
where Troy once stood, and the living memories of Hers 
and Leander. Next comes the stately city itself recall- 
ing the first emperor whom the red-cross led on to victory 
r — the feuds of the circus — the desecrated temple of Ss- 
jphia — the Waringian hosts, the men of ice, hired to guars' 
an enervated monarch and a disjointed state. " Hark M 
the Ollah shout !" the fanatics of the East are tramplh*; 
over the crumbled walls, and the last of the long line of 
Grecian sovereigns is buried beneath the ruins of his dr/ 
(and the bodies of his slaughtered subjects. A long anJ 
•dreary interval succeeds of unintellectual despotism, snJ 
now the ocean of popular feeling is again heaving withii 
these dark walls, with those undulating, unbroken, hoi- 
low murmuring billows which forebode the death-day si 
empires. 

And amid all these changes, the sun has shone as m- 
renely as if there were no such thing as human suffering 
—the rtfrlvt KvfUiruv, mvh^fMv yiXotrfia, remains un- 
changed as the set smile of a coquette. The light caique 
is still pulled gaily against the headlong current, and 
bright presses sparkle in the alternate " glimmer and 
gloom" of the forest recesses. It is well that there is al- 
ways some redeeming drop of sweet in man's cup of bit- 
terness. Beauty garlands us even in death. The doll, 
heavy pressure of domestic calamity has its gay trappingi 
and banners, as well as the soul-stirring war. 

All these recollections, and the scenes which are tt» 
them what the body is to the soul, have been conjured op 
by Mr Leigh's magical panorama, which hangs before as 
now stretching its long length from one end of our study 
to the other. And in the same portfolio into which we 
can again contract its snaky convolutions, lies deposited 
a snug little quarto, serving all the purposes of those ele- 
gant and intelligent Cicerones, who, within the walls 
consecrated to the exhibition of the work's more bulky 
namesakes, bawl their sickening comments In our grated 
ears. This little book contains a correct enumeration of 
all the most striking localities, with illustrative quota- 
tions, from the glowing descriptions of Walsh, Anastashu, 
and Macfarlane. Altogether, we do not know of a more 
interesting or appropriate ornament for the boudoir of 
beauty than the Panorama of Constantinople. 
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Manual of Juvenile Devotion ; or Pr*yer$ and tfywmsjbr 
Youth. By a Licentiate of the Church of Scotland. 
TAVribriL 1831. 
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▲ CKA.FTZE OX DUNKING. 



Tfliw can be little doubt that there it lev hard drink- 
ing In civilized society now-a-days, than there ueed tote 
when I was young. Probably this may be one cause why 
temperance societies are so popular. The gallows is not 
• general favourite with thieres » and institutions for the 
enforcement of sobriety would, we suspect, be looked 
upon with an unfriendly eye among a nation of decided 
topers. 

Some phrenologists hare suggested an organ of aH- 
mentiveness. If their farther research shall establish the 
existence of separate organs for the propensities of eating 
and drinking, (and I see no reason why there should not, 
einee it has been found necessary to supply us with one 
organ to perceive differences, and another to percelTS 
likenesses,) I will take an even bet that the exponent, or 
Indicative bump, is much larger in the men of the eight- 
eenth than in those of the nineteenth century. Gentle- 
men have positively discovered that it Is possible to find 
one's way to the drawing room sober. 

There is something gigantic in the drinking legends of 
the last century. The story of " The Whistle" is known 
as far as the name of Burns reaches. But that drinking- 
bout was a mere trifle, although the genius of the poet 
has conferred an undue importance upon it. A well-au- 
thenticated story still lingers in the memories of the in- 
habitants of the Glen-kens, of a party of jolly friends who 
kept together carousing for three days and three nights. 
At the end of that period one of the party rose, and, not- 
withstanding the most pressing solicitations of the land- 
lord, bestowed his parting benediction upon the rest, 
mounted his horse, and rode off. The drink, however, 
had in some measure dulled his perceptive faculties ; for 
falling from his horse while crossing a brook, he enquired 
at liia servant, with the utmost composure, as soon as ho 
again emerged, " John, what was that ?" 

It is scarcely fair to tell tales against the fair sex ; but 
since I have begun to celebrate the prowess of our ances- 
tors, the amazons among them must not go unsung. Mrs 
— , " the gay gudewife o' Gallows*," was a lady of 
good family, but rather masculine propensities. Being 
left at no very advanced period of life in the happy state 
of widowhood, she managed her pr op erty without the aid 
of any male assistant, attending the fairs and markets as 
regularly as any gentleman in the county. One market- 
day, a couple of young wags, thinking to play a trick 
upon the widow, invited her to take a glass of wine. 
The lady birled her bawbee as well as the best of them, 
and, after aiding, glass for glass, in the discussion of sun- 
dry bottles of wine, strutted up the streets with her arms 
akimbo, as if nothing had happened, leaving one of the 
gentlemen unable to rise from his chair, and the other 
with just as much self-command left as enabled him to 
aidie along the wall, and hold by the lintel of the door, 
as he gazed after her in stupid amazement. 

Once, however, she was engaged in a more perilous 
adventure. She had been visiting some of her gossips, 
and about nightfall her servant John was dispatched, 
mounted on a stout black horse, with a pillion behind 
him, to bring home his mistress. The lady was snugly 
seated beside a rousing fire, sipping tea, considerably di- 
luted with brandy, and naturally in no hurry to encoun- 
ter a raw and gusty autumnal evening. John and his 
steed were accordingly allowed to wait for some time at 
the door — a weary interval, which the considerate deni- 
zens of the kitchen endeavoured to enliven, by ^ m>nta - 
tering to him divers cups of potent ale. To make along, 
tale short, by the time the lady mounted, aho and J< 




were both of tjiem wel} to live., Away they want eft* 
lattUn* «**, If *W, dtwn, del* ojsft aaram a feN at th* 
mouth of the Urr, which on only he passsd at low water* 
At last the hone stopped at the bnuVdeor, and John be- 
gan to bawl most tastily npon the handmaidens to 
and assist their mistress to dismount. But the 
of light which Issued from the opening door, diffusing 
itself far down the avenue, and flashing upwards npon 
the leaves of the embowering trees, fell upon the form of 
no mistroaii Load was the outcry, and instantly the 
assembled household was out with lanterns and tereaos 
to seek for " the lost one," as a sentimental poet might 
have termed nor. A column of light rose high in the air af 
the phalanx moved along, and their shouts root higher, and 
penetrated farther into the night. Carefully did they 
either side of the read, hot no mistress was to bo 
The ooM blast hurried by them, bearing on its wings in- 
termittent burets of rain. The wallowing sough of the 
rising tide was hoard in the pauses of the bleat. DroaeV 
fol forebodings began to arise in their minds. They 
were near the ford, and the tide rises upon that 
with a fearful rapidity. Their terror, however, was i 
dispelled, fer,on reaching the bed of the river, they found 
the good lady stretched upon her back, the small waves 
of the swelling water rippling into the cornere of her 
month as she turned her face from one side to the ether, 
cxcmhniag, In a voice of pettish displeasure-— »" Nae moir g 
nas mair ! Neither hot nor could." 

A state of society, in which such incidents wore of no 
nnfrequont occurrence, could not well be remarkable for 
its polish. There was, indeed, a coarse tone diffused 
throughout it. The reader moat not, however, fancy 
that our Jathera were without their redeeming oualiticai 
There is something in the mere consciousness of elevated 
rank, that communicates dignity and urbanity to a man's 
deportment. Whoever feels himself in a situation which 
raises him above the crowd into the gaze of the world, 
involuntarily assumes a prouder bearing and a firmer 
step. Whoever knows that the person addressing him io 
conscious of inferiority, seeks to gratify his own self-love* 
if nothing more, by reassuring timidity by a graceful con- 
descension. If we add to the influence of these circum- 
stances the good practical education in general enjoyed by 
the Scottish gentry, we can easily conceive that there was 
much high and gentlemanly feeling to bo found amid the 
better classes in Scotland. 

When I retrace the adven tur e s of my youth, numerouo 
scenes of the most ludicrous nature recur to me, to which 
the greater license in drinking gave rise. But in my 
present mood of mind, two or three spectral reminis- 
cences completely overpower them. I could fancy amid 
the stillness of the night that the table at which I last 

sat with M was visibly before me. It was daring 

the races at—. A small party stuck to the bottle, after 
the greater part at the gentlemen who dined with us had 
adjourned to the ball-room. One by one they drop p ed 
off; and it wae far in the morning when I found myself 
alone with M and S . We were beginning to 

feel a degree of stupor creeping over us. The unsnuffed 
candles spread a dim light through the apartment. My 
two companions offered a strange contrast S was 

a dull, obtuse, good-natured fellow — one whose sys- 
tem co n fer tod his drink into a wholesome nutriment* 
and throve upon it. M was already far gone in a 

consumption, but habitual dissipation, a naturally high 
spirit, excited yet more by the unnatural levity of that 
terrible disease, still goaded him to keep up with the 
companions of his wild career. He had been married 
about a year before to a lovely woman, who had already 
presented him with a boy. 8 , who, like most men 
of his calibre, was fond of moralising over his cups, 
reading our friend a lecture on his extravagance, 
tried to parry the dnVL toon, ot «emanBee$a«*av -*fth*BK 
rubbed over nm \rrVmn\n tasveen >K»fc 
In* tot 
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waiter to bring up a dozen of champagne, and returning ' 
to tin table, exclaimed with a wiM laugh, while a hectic 
flash swept across his pale cheek, and his dark eye 
biased, " I tell you what, 8 * ■» my heir will hare a 
d— d long minority to none his estate In." In less than 
two weeks he was dead. 

The fate of another of our eat was yet more horrible. 
He was born heir to one of the largest estates possessed 
by a commoner In Scotland. His education was care- 
fully attended to, and his natural talents enabled him to 
derive the full advantage from It. He was capable of 
warm and constant friendship. No man's opinion was 
listened to with greater deference In matters of county 
business. At the time I am speaking of, the whole 
island was bristling with volunteers. I hare heard it re- 
marked by men of large military experience, who had 
occasion to see him mantauvriag a troop of yeomanry 
which he commanded, that they had nerer seen or con- 
versed with one better queiifled for a cavalry officer. The 
Indulgence with which he had been treated as heir to a 
large estate, had fostered Into strength a naturally vio- 
lent temper. When under' the influence of liquor, he 
gave way to the moat fearful paroxysms of rage. Seve- 
ral exposures which he made of himself in this manner, 
operating upon an extvemely sensitive mind, drove him, 
in a bullying spirit of denauoe, under which he strove to 
cloak his remorse, to associate almost exclusively with 
the most dissipated of his young contemporaries. Ex- 
cluded, by his own voluntary act, from the society of 
modest women, he selected a paramour from the lowest 
ranks. This reared an additional barrier between him 
and the respectable portion of society. He indulged with 
his dissolute companions in deeper orgies, and more 
wanton outrages of the decorums of society. If any 
thing excited his rage, It was so fearful that only one 
favourite groom dared a p p ro a ch mm. It is even whis- 
pered among the trembling peasantry, that on one occa- 
sion, he and three of his a sso sl ates' shut themselves up in 
a vault of the ruined tower, adjoining to his mansion, 
and amused themselves vrffb kindling and heaping up a 
huge fire, in order, as they blasphemously expressed them- 
selves, to try which of them would best endure his future 
punishment. The laird's excesses brought along with 
them an appropriate punishment in the form of a stomach 
complaint, under the accesses of which he was only not 
a fit tenant for a madhouse. At last, deserted by all but 
a few whom he despised in his heart, tormented with the 
consciousness of misapplied energies, and threatened with 
a return of that complaint, under which. he had suffered 
such excruciating 4gony, and which he. feared might one 
day unsettle his reason, he resolved to put an end to his 
life. This resolution he carried into execution with a 
degree of deliberation and forethought that proved his 
madness-— since to madness a mawkish humanity will 
now-a-days attribute every commission of the crime of 
suicide— to have been of the hearty not of the head. 

A Iroaxoi*. 
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By WUUam Tennant, Author of" AmsUr 

In the early ages of Grecian literature the greatest 
book -collector* were, Polycrates of lames, Flsiatratua of 
Athens, (whose books were, along with the statues of 
Harmodius and Aristogiton, taken 4 way by Xerxes, and 
put up as a trophy in his pake*' of Suae,) Euclid of 
Athens, Nieocratesof Cyprus, the Kings of Pergamus, the 
port Euripides, Aristotle the philosopher, and one Nelens, 



from whom Ptolemy of Egypt purchased them all, witk 
many more collected from Rome and Athens, to stack 
his library at Alexandria, the most celebrated in tat 
world. Stuabo, who is au excellent authority, says that 
Aristotle was the first great book -collector, and that he 
taught the Kings of Egypt the systematic arrangement of 
books in an extensive library. From the labour of tran- 
scription, and paucity of transcribers, copies of books 
were in those times very rars and dear ; hence they 
were frequently lent out by booksellers to be read, for s 
considerable price ; and a newly-published and populir 
book was sometimes read publicly for a fee, by one whs 
had pr oc u re d a copy, to such as, though unwilling or un- 
able to purchase the work, were desirous of knowing ill 
contents ; by this mode of oral publication, the phileav 
phers Protagoras and Prodicus acquired great sums of 
money. Voluminous as are some of our modern author* 
the writers of antiquity exceeded them in profusion ef 
composition. The greatest book-makers were Epicuna, 
who, it is said by his biographers, surpassed all men a 
endless polygraphy; Chrysippus, who in this respect 
imitated him, and wrote above 705 volumes j ApollooV 
rus, who wrote above 400 volumes ; Demetrius Phalf- 
reus, who excelled all of his generation in the multitude 
of bis books, no less written than collected, the number 
of his verses and his learning; Aristotle, who wrote 
about 400 volumes, containing above 445,270 lines, and 
who obtained no less than 800 talents (L. 150,000) from 
Alexander, for his History of Animals ; Clitomachus, of 
whom very little more is recorded saving that he wrotf 
more than 400 volumes; Nicolaus, who wrote 144 
volumes, and was called *»\\£id»s, or many-booked;— 
but. the most gigantic book-compiler was Didymus, tat 
scholiast on Homer, who wrote no less a number thai 
3500, or, according to Seneca, 4000 volumes, and wh« 
was designated by the appropriate title of ZiZ\i$\nhf y ot 
the bookforgetter, from his forgetting the number of hit 
books. 



The Saturnalia were not merely a Roman, but a Baby- 
lonian, Persian, Thessalian, Cretan, Troezenian, festival 
In various places it was variously celebrated ; but what 
distinguished this solemnity everywhere from ali others, 
was the peculiar characteristic of masters officiating far 
a time as menials, and menials as masters, and the con- 
sequent hilarity and joyous ease of mind arising from tab 
temporary reign of liberty and equality. It continued 
at Rome till Latin ceased to be the spoken language, and 
seems to have been put an end to by the barbarian con- 
querors from the North, with whose feudal notions of 
eternal aristocratical predominancy it was without doubt 
irreconcilable. The custom, like many others practised 
by the Hesperian tribes, was transmitted from the East, 
that great and primeval birthplace of all languages and 
usages. It was celebrated at Babylon for five days, and 
was called, from the bacchanalian indulgences that pre- 
vailed, SAKBAK.* The servants had the lordship ova? 
their masters, and one of them, clothed in a white splen- 
did garment, resembling that of Nebuchadnezzar himself; 
had the wnole house under his sole government. By the 
TbessaUans, the moat ancient Grecian tribe, who were 
the original Pelaagi, (that is, descendants of PeUg, ** ts 
whose daps the earth woe divided,") this festivity was kept 
from the earliest ages with the greatest magnificence, and 
was entitled Peloria— - the origin of which name is con- 
nected with a very remarkable incident in the physical 
history of their country. According to the tradition, one 
of the Pelaagi was in the act of sacrificing victims to the 
gods, when a stranger, whose name was Pelorus, cams 

4. .11 j ■ _ ~~ 

* Undoubtedly this word is the Chaldaic and Hebrew siuua. 
to give drink to, or moisten trt/A liquor ; a* is also the name 
Xanag, given by Xenophon to Cyras' cupbearer ; which latter 
word, therefore, is not a proper noun or patrial adjective, signi- 
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running towards him in a state of perturbation,. and re- 
ported that the lofty mountains, Ossa and Olympus, had 
suffered disruption by an earthquake, and that the expanse 
of marshy water into which the river Peneus had till 
then, it appears, diffused itself, had, in consequence of the 
fissure, opened for itself a hollow bed or gutter whereby 
to escape to the sea, and leave the great and pi saint 
plain of Thessaly, uninundated, open to the aunt and 1 
free to future cultivation and fertility. The, Pelasglan, 
gladdened by the good news, invited the reporter to least 
with him, presented him with his best dishes, and offi- 
ciated to him all the while as his menial. After the 
Pelasgi began to inhabit and cultivate the unuoeded dis- 
trict, they perpetuated the remembrance of that extraor- 
dinary incident by the institution of a feast to Jupiter 
Pelorus, at which all the humanities and joyous recipro- 
cations of the Saturnalian festival prevailed. It con- 
tinued to be solemnized for several centuries after the 
Christian era. 

Devongrove, May 18, 1831. 



LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES IN 

EDINBURGH. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUAEIIS. 

Monday Evening, May 23. 
Gxlbut Ivnxs, Esq., Vice-Preset, In the Chair. 

Present,— Drs Carson, Keith, Borthwlek; Messrs 
Graham Dalyell, Gibson Craig, Gordon, Nalrne, 
Lelth, Dauney, Macdonald, Gregory, fce. &c 

. After the curator had announced the donations re- 
ceived since last meeting, Mr Gregory, secretary, read a 
short account of three ancient stone monuments, richly 
carved, which are preserved at Hilton, Sandwich, and 
Nigg, in Easter Ross. This account was illustrated by 
copies of several very fine engravings of these monuments, 
from drawings made a number of years ago by the late 
Mr Petley. 

As it does not appear that these engravings have ever 
been published, and as the only published delineation of 
any of these monuments (which we take to be among the 
finest of the kind in Scotland) is a very Inferior one, of 
the Sand wick Stone, from a drawing by the Rev. Charles 
Cordlner, in his Letters on the Scenery and Antiquities 
of North Britain, the secretary stated it to bo very 
desirable, that a full description of these interesting re- 
mains should be procured, for future publication, along 
with suitable graphic illustrations, in the Society's Trans- 
actions. 

The secretary then read some " Miscellaneous Remarks 
on the Fortresses of Scotland, and on the Early Manners 
and Sepulchral Rites of the People. 1 * By John Ander- 
son, Esq. F.S.A. Scot. 

This being the last evening meeting to be held this ssantn, 
the secretary briefly stated the progress that had been 
made in preparing further Transactions for publication, 
and intimated that this work was now nearly brought to 
a conclusion. 

The venerable chairman then, in a short address, re- 
capitulated the proceedings of the society during the 
session just about to terminate, and congratulated the 
meeting on the continued prosperity of the- society; 
urging all present to promote its interests In the ensuing 
vacation, so as to enable them to go through their next 
business session with Increased energy and emoieney. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE FLOWER O* GLENDALE. 

By the Ettrict Shepherd. 

I'M sine; yon a sang, 

An* it sane* he feng, 
•TIs of a queer body, a wHd Iftttlt body. 

Warn earn o'er Beo-Grloreon, 

Some hunders o* years syne, 
To woe bonny Jennie the) flower of GiendaK 

Young Jcanfe ehe eaper'd, 

Young Jeanie she vonour'd, 
Andgeok'd at the body, the daft little bodyj 

Though daily stiecsrdit, 

He never rcgarditt 
Butpestcr'd young Jeanne the cower a" Gleadale. 

He sent her kire-letters 

Of dartaatsi of festers* 
That gall'd the wee body, the fond tittle body, 

And then' pretty pn 

Of nMOjpeoska an 
Of rings an' of ribbons, , osane oft to Glendale. 

The heart of the lady 

Grew rather unsteady, 
An' flightar'u at eight of .the mad little body ; 

Wha vea'd her. and teased her, . 

Yet oftentimes pleased b*tv*~ 
Alas J for young Jeanie the flower. ** Glendale ! 

But word 'a gane through by-lands, 
Away to the HigMtndy ,-,.,. 
Of this little- body, this wtyA waoer body, 

To PuncanM ( (frisW» - . - ■■ 
WhacameJikaatJgar,., 

That badger to o>iv*ta*Afcs> flaaw^- Glendale. 

lie sword ne would, ana'h, njBj 

An' thump aim, an* stab him, , 
That queer little bunajdety bumpier/ body $ 

But Jeanie Jook'd eerj> 

An' rattier waucheery,— 
Alas ! for young jeanie, the flower o' Glendale. 

WP fury an* vtgdur, 

Bauld Duncan M'Grfgor 
Attack'd the wee body, the mad little body. 

But wi' a wild caper 

He whlpp'd but Bis rapier, 
Crying, " Now for young Jeanie the flower o' Glen] 
dale!" ' 

Though Duncan M'Grlger 

Laid on him wi' vigour, 
To smash the wee smattering, blattering body, 

Right soon he repentit, 

An' like ana damontit, < 
Was scampering round the wee man on the dale. 

<',Thj» daU's in the creature, . . 

tie's no human .nature, 
This cursed little wid<Jiety waddlety body.* 

Cried Duncan M'Grlgor, 
• And grin»'4 ilkft « tigar, 
Bat never could tnash tfeo was man on the dale. 
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They fought tUi.the blood rod 

Away in- a AeoA gaed, 
But a' free M'GrJgor, bold Duncan M'Grlgor ; 

Tha woe body. tfes^at&Y&av, 

An4 aissVeVfamt un\ wpuaV ^X&as^ 
TnlX>ws^te>XyojBiwto%JB* 
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" There lie on your ligor, 

Build ftunoan M<GregotS* ... J 
Says that little bipperty skippertybody, 

"An' if there's toother .■;■.,.■■,■ ;;r 

In all your Balwhither 
That's better than you, tend him dd#n to the dale." 

-*-■' 

From that very tamo day, 

No woqef dorst gainsay . . 
This queer little, £er-liUle, and Hula body ; 

He danced an.' he cap#r*d,. 

HdfcrwUa»'havs*ew'd, 

And carried off Jeanie the flower o' Glendale. 

• •■ ■ • 

When seven braw sasdtiiriss, 

And seven brew breedtfmes, 
Had pan'd over Scotland and rank on bar strand, 

Then .Jeanie, lang mourn'd, 
. * la her ahariot retarn*d, . 
The queen o' some unkend an' far-away land. 

r 

She had twenty brave Norsemen, 

jtoad twenty braTe horsemen, 
And twenty brave g e ntl eman eover'd with mail • 

With armi brig htly gleaming, 

like annbeama ■ streaming, ' 

What think you of Jeanie the flower of Glendala ? 

She came and passed over, 

And delgn'd not to hover 
Around the loved home of her youth and her joy ; 

A meteor to gaze at, 

Whose brilliance betrays it, 
For something unreal, a garnish'd decoy. 

i 

For where was her dwelling, 

No tongue has been telling, 
Or where her dwarf husband her splendour maintains; 

Some say from a fountain, 
- On breast of the mountain, 
Each seventh September he flies his domains. 

But that he's a creature, 

Beyond human nature, 
Bold Duncan M'Grigor is said to have sworn; 

A gwarf or a spirit, 

That did not inherit 
One germ of a creature that ever was born. 
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THE POETIC MIRROR. 

A COMMON LOT. ' 

Montgomery. 

Past what our parish record scans, 
There lived a man, and who was he? 

Mortal ! if bred to .mending pans, 
That youth resembled thee I 

Unknown the hovel of his birth, 

The dykeside where he died unknown; 

His name hath perish'd from the earth, 
This truth survives alone t 



That ducks and hens, when 'he 
Alternate vanlsh'd from the leant; 

His bliss and woe, roast fowl, small beer J 
Oblivion hid the bones. 

The tatter'd coat, the old straw hat, 
The breeches pepper*d at the knees ; 
Tbey my Hut be was round and mt, 
~ hWin 



He stole. 


— %ot now bis art is done ; 


Latei 


doeke— ais taste for fowls la d 


Hadfrft* 


ads each ragged soul is gone; 


Had few the horde has fled. 



He krved— -but her he loved, a scamp 
One evening bore from his embrace ; 

Oh ! she was fair, but pro n e to tramp 
With every taking face. 

The roDing seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, and wind and rain, 

Taan'd, blighted, batter*d, pour*d downright 
On him, bat all In vain ! 

Each gift tnrn'd up as gipsies find, 

Where blear-eyed Sawney found the tangs ; 

He toy'd when tawny dames were kind, 
And sang when they loved songs. 

The coat and breeches which he wore,. 

The brimleas hat that bound his brow, 
Search ye the Cowgate o'er and o'er, 

There hangs no vestige now I 

The annals of the gipsy race 

Bears not this friend to pot and pan ; 

Than this, you'll find no other trace— 
Once lived poor flakier Dan, 

sssasjaejsaasjsm^pnsHgBi s i , i i i issmwKSmwmweaBi 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Majos Rickstts is preparing for publication a narrative of tat 
Ashantee War, including the particulars of the capture and na*. 
saere of Sir Charles M'Carthey, fcc && 

Loxdon.— Lord John Russell aad Washington Irving sapportsd 
the Lord Mayor, in the chair, at the anniversary of the Priam* 
Pension Society.— Two eminent Ourang-Outangs have jest arrL 
ved, and will be " At Home" in a few days at the Egyptian Hatt, 
— A number of able artists have nnlted to form the new floU aty 
of Painters in Water Colours, announced some time) ago as In ess. 
temptation, It is intended to open the first exhibition next sstlaf 
Her Majesty has taken tho society under her immediate petree. 
age.— The Cambrian Concert took place at Freemasons' Hall «a 
Wednesday was a week. The miwie consisted chiefly of Wekn 
melodies. One great object of the society is to keep alive an lata, 
rest in the ancient British language— The Duke of 8uasex hsvtaf 
been prevented, by a sprained ankle, from presiding at the aanati 
distribution of prizes awarded by the Society of Alts, bis flaw 
was supplied by Joseph Hume. 

Litter reox Wksthousbs.— In the farther intersection of tat 
mine of which I spoke in my last communication, another fossfl 
tree has been discovered, which,although of lew ample 1 
is in other respects exactly similar, and is nearly at the 1 
below the surface. The area of the great coal-field in whioh 1 
remains are found may be in its extreme length about 100 miles, 
from St Andrews in Fife, to its termination westward at Ayr, sad 
in its greatest breadth 45 or 50, from the range of the Ochil awea* 
tains to its southern termination, where it rests on the terttas 
and secondary rocks of the Soutra and Morpeth range, Th te egti 
oat this field vegetable indentations and fossil remains are every- 
where found, more or less perfect, and in more or less abujidsatsj 
but they are most common in that portion of the coal which cesses 
into Immediate contact with the secondary rocks j for In all tht 
area described, intervening ranges of these rocks rise abruptly, 
intersecting the coal field, and limiting its dimensions on all slats, 
so that its breadth is often less than 90 miles. Entirely Wveed in 
limits two detached formations are found, at Sanquhar, in Dan- 
nies-shire, and Brora, In Sutherlaadshire. At this last-manUsosi 
place the most remarkable appearances of indentations and lb««U 
remains occur that I have anywhere seen. Marine ebeUs have 
been found very perfect, and of great variety ; and what watstht 
more remarkable, stones, apparently rounded by the action of set- 
ter, and, to all appearance, the debris of the adjacent nsevatsfa 
rocks, were found imbedded in the strata, sometimes weighing 
five or six hundred weight, and as entire as marble In soft day. 
So perfect are the fossil remains, that when the miners have cat 

\wbatttie?csft aY^^a^tftt or W yards, it often presents ae 
anasarsnaa 4%iw 4lWt*U%^«u%»dL^iJi^buJtn. 
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THE SELFISH N1SS OF 01 N EROS IT Y. 

We have no intention to give into that silly paradox 
which seeks to prove that all our actions are dictated by 
selfish motives — a fallacy which the mind can much 
more easily detect than expose. As it is not our purpose 
to enter into the discussion at present, we merely remark, 
that its supposed proof rests upon an exclusive attention 
to the logical forms of demonstration* and a neglect of 
that observation or experiment which ought to afford 
them matter. The general tendency of the time is in a 
different direction — to sacrifice every thing to mere 
observation and experiment. Either extreme is bad : 
the first mentioned leads to positive error, the latter pre- 
vents the attainment of truth. 

But to come to our subject. When we speak of the 
selfishness of generosity, we do not mean thereby that 
calculating spirit which estimates its bounty at the highest 
rate, and exacts, sooner or later, a return in full. There 
is no generosity in this ; it is a mere mercantile specula- 
tion. As little do we mean the profusion with which 
the fond parent, the lover, and the husband, heap presents 
upon the object of their affections. It is, in their case, 
but an attempt to give utterance to a devotedness which 
words are too feeble to express. It is akin to the feel- 
ing which prompts the Catholic devotee to adorn the 
image of his favourite saint. They gaze with an idola- 
trous affection upon the beloved object, and seek to en- 
hance her charms by decking her with ornaments, or 
conveying to her mind some new pleasure that may 
heighten the charm of her expressive countenance. They 
act under the impulse of a mental intoxication — a mix* 
ture of love and vanity. There can be no generosity 
where there is not some sense of the worth of the sacrifice ; 
and to them nothing has any value but the object which 
they doat upon. 

By generosity, we mean the power of cheerfully obey- 
ing the mandate — " do as you would be done by* 1 — to its 
full extent. We mean that active quality of the mind 
which enables a man to postpone, on all occasions, the 
consideration of self, — which no sooner sees pain and 
distress, than it seeks, without any reference to who may 
be the sufferer, to relieve them,—- which feels a proud 
consciousness of power in relinquishing, even at the. 
hazard of self-impoverishment, some just right which 
might interfere with the happiness or comfort of others. 

In this motive to action, there is no selfishness. Sel- 
fishness implies a direct and conscious reference to our 
own advantage. It can only admingle with those ac- 
tions which are dictated by reflection, which have bean 
deliberately weighed and argued beforehand. But gene- 
rosity is an impulse, an unreflective, elementary emotion 
of our being, as much as love or aversion. The man who 
acta in accordance to its dictates, acts thus, simply because 
it is his nature to do so. In the course of time, reflection 
may show him that an enlightened regard to his own 
happiness recommends exact]/ the samt line of CQndiMt, 



and thus strengthen his resolution to pursue it ; but this 
new motive, coming to the support of the other, can in no 
ways affect its original character. And in like manner, 
although the man of extended views and acquaintance 
with the world, must be aware, from his past experience, 
that self-denini is the source of the purest and most lasting 
happiness, this docs not interfere with or destroy the 
principle of his constitution, which renders it easy and 
pleasant for him to practise that virtue. The person who 
is naturally generous, and he who is of close and selfish 
habits, may occasionally act in the same manner ; but, 
while the conduct of the one will have the free, buoyant, 
and spontaneous beauty of one discharging a natural 
function, the constrained and hesitating gait of the other, 
will betray that he is acting in accordance with his rea- 
son, but against his inclinations. 

Again, by the selfishness of generosity, we do not mean 
any taint inhering in the impulse itself, but its tendency, 
when indulged in to an undue extent, and not sufficiently 
regulated by reflection, to superinduce a morbid state of 
mind, characterised by the most engrossing selfishness. 
There is nothing uncommon in this fact, of an emotion 
beautiful and pure in itself, fading into one which is just 
the reverse. Our emotions are either amiable or unami« 
able ; none of them are, properly speaking, either virtuous 
or vicious. Virtue is that well-balanced state of mind, 
that reflective and habitual bravery, which is produced 
by the control exercised over our emotions by our reason- 
ing faculty. A virtuous mind is not the gift of nature 
(though an innocent and an amiable are), but of habit 
and training. It is produced by the .mutual reaction of 
our sentiments and reason. When uncontrolled by the 
last-mentioned ingredient of our constitution, the mind 
passes from one emotion to another, in virtue of the most 
strange and arbitrary associations. Most men must have 
experienced the instantaneous revulsion by which the 
most urdeut and engrossing love can, by a check from the 
coldness or caprice of its object, be made to pass into rage. 
He who the moment before felt it happiness but to sit by 
the side of the woman he loved, and to gaze upon her — 
who would gladly have kept " the winds of heaven from 
visiting her face too roughly,'* would have esteemed an 
arduous task imposed upon him a favour, and who drank 
increase of love even from a sportive trick, — the same 
person may be driven by a jealous suggestion to address 
her in the language of hatred and insult, and to feel all 
that he so violently utters. In the first state of mind be 
waa eminently amiable ; in the other, to which he has 
passed at one sudden bound, he gives all the brutality of 
his nature to the light. For what can be more revolting 
than to see one of the stronger sex outraging the delicacy 
of a woman upon a groundless suspicion ? Yet the emo- 
tional part of our mind is capable of assuming alike the 
lovely and the hideous character. It is only the reflect- 
ive faculty within us, conscious of the repulsive aspect of 
the latter, that induces us to struggle against its return, 
and it is only after many unsuccessful contests, that we 
acquire the power of doiu% «a uawsnsAvBfcv 
1 But ibere \» *\»o * w* ** ^WV ^^^f* ' ^L 
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toce over our indulgent 
Intellectual voluptunrie 
do, habits of Irritabilit) 



'e acquire, u all voluptuaries 
. impatience, whin all thing* 
do not concur to nil up tne measure of our enjoyment. 
It was such a state of mind as thin, that we had in view 
when we used the expression, " the selfishness of gene- 
rosity." We have met with people in the world who 
were capable of the most heroic self- deration, but who 
exacted in return an expression of gratitude as fervent 
and enthulaatic aa their own feelings. They did not 
confer their benefits with a consciousness that it was for 
inch a return. For the moment, they were under the 
Influence of pure and unalloyed beneficence, llut they 
wen persons of an enthusiastic and imaginative — of whmt 
la termed In aoolety a romantic turn of mind. This dis- 
position many of them had cultivated by the study of 
poetry and romance. In yielding to the impulse of their 
natural generosity, they were buoyed up by a full con- 
•Bfouineea of the elevated character which the postpone- 
ment of selfish considerations gives to a man. Accus- 
tomed to Indulge In and prolong every luxurious throb 
of feeling, they expected to see, in the conduct of the vic- 
tims of their beneficence, the expression of an overpower. 
lux sense of their superiority, mingled with a passionate 
excess of gratitude. If their advice was not deferred to 
on all ocoasloni— If a nature, which, while it feel* deeply, 
has an awkward ness In expressing Itself, give an appear - 
•nee of coldness to the thanks they received, they In- 
stantly suspected the preaenceof ingratitude, and by their 
peevishness and continued complaints exacted a terrible 
return for the favour they had conferred. 

It I* more the existence of tempers such as we have 
been describing, than nf such as are actuated on all occa- 
sions by a cool calculating selfishness, that renders it sur.h 
B delicate and dangerous matter to accept of a favour at 
the hands of any one. When we know that a favour has 
been conferred npon a principle of cold worldly policy, 
we feel nothing more than the decency of encountering 
the bestower with an expression of respectful deference — - 
there may even exist between us the complacent feeling 
which exists between those who, without any decided 
attachment, feel that they have been, or may be, mutually 
serviceable to each other. But when warm and sincere 
gratitude Is met hy peevishness and suspicion, because It 
is not reiterated at incessantly aa a parrot'* shatter, or 
exp r es sed in a slavish deference, the yoke becomes galling 
and insupportable. The ceaseless persecution of discon- 
tented egoism fret* away affection i while a truly gene- 
rous mind (the word Is used here with a somewhat dif- 
ferent meaning— a* nearly synonymous with nobis) is 
racked by the tormenting consciousness, that a feeling I* 
dying away, to which the conduct of its object at first 
richly entitled It. Add to this the minor but teasing 
oonilderation, that the world, which judges by outward 
■how alone, will Infallibly sympathise with the patron — 
the fear of misapprehension. 

It 1* not our Intention to deny th* existence of Ingra- 
titude, or to palliate the conduct of tha ungrateful man. 
There I* a natural tendency in the mind* of moat men to 
Ingratitude. There are few possessed of that rich and 
retentive character, which receives impressions deep and 
for eternity. In moat men, the remembrance of past 
events, however warmly cherished for th* moment. Is 
gradually and insensibly effaced. They an not like 
tturco, which hardens around Its mould, but like the 
moist sand of the sea-shore, from the elastic aurfaoe of 
which we see our foot-prints as it were gradually arising, 
or like the water which cloaes behind the ship's wake. 
The present maintains with them an undue preponde- 
rance aver the past. They ar* not consciously and re- 
eo/rcd/j- ungrateful, bat the memory of past benefits has 
foiled from their mind*— jt* tract* are tew taint to axnlto 



any emotion that may counteract the desire of present 
gain. Their crime doe* not consist In spurning the pre- 
cepts of virtue, bat in not being isunosently susceptible to 
tham. 

These reflections, although they do not pretend to fur- 
nish any adequate test for determining, In every indivi- 
dual case of a dispute between the giver and receiver af 
a favour, which is in fault, may, nevertheless, be of use 
In serving to direct those who are called upon to deter- 
mine between them, and to moderate their own harsh 
judgments of each other. In regard to the parties, they 
enforce In a striking manner the observance of tha most 
important precept of practical ethic* — mutual forbear- 
ance. The benefactor ought to probe well the motives 
which have actuated him. If he find that hi* s upp oses 1 
generosity has been in part a veiled ambition of men's 
gratitude and admiration, he should remember that hii 
disappointment is but a just reward for his questionable 
benevolence — that perhaps what be calls Ingratitude ap- 
pear* to him as such, merely because, over-rating his ser- 
vices, he ha* expected a warmer return than waa reall. 
due to him. On the other hand, the person who h* 
received the favour will struggle against the tendency of 
our nature to forget, and If at times his patron seem la 
exact too much, will learn to discriminate between a dig- 
nified refusal to yield to undue exactions of homage, and 
a pettish denial of all merit Wane who is merely, like all 
human beings, not perfect, and who baa a •acred and un- 
alienable hold upon bit affection and reverence. 
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Archaotogia Scotica ,- or TraiuactioiU of tht Society of 
Antiqnariit of Scotland. Vol. III., Part II., and Vol. 
IV., Part I. Ito. Edinburgh ; William Toll. Lon- 
don : Longman and Co. 1881. 
Account of the Institution and Progress of the Society of 
the Antiquaries of Scotland. Part III. 1784—1830. 
(Ordered to be printed, at a meeting of the Council, 
held on the 14th March, 1831.] Edinburgh. 1831, 
Ami an interval of several year*, our Antiquarisa 
Society again appear* before the public, like a giant re- 
freshed by slumber. It ha* brought np its leeway, hy 
publishing at the same Urn* the concluding part of it* 
third, and the first fasciculus of its fourth volume. Along 
with these appears a continuation of Mr Smellle's account 
of the Institution and progress of the Society, bringing 
down It* history to the closs of the session preceding that 
which hat just terminated. After a careful perusal *f 
these volumes, we feel ourselves entitled to ouinpumeat 
the Society, not only upon the vigorous exertion hy whica 
this baa been accomplished, but npon the decidedly mors 
elevated Intellectual character which mark* this Its bat 
publication, when compared with all the volumes which 
have preceded it. The office of tha sntiquarlaa is, by | 
puxllng out every relic of the olden time, to noma- j 
late by degrees materlsls for the historian. To the dis- 
charge of this task, he ought to bring habit* af clear logi- 
cal arrangement, an acute discernment ef tha raise sf 
evidence, and a knack at distinguishing aa t we. au what is 
ralaraat and what irrelevant to hi* subject. Now, In the 
earlier volumes of the Society's Transactions- -with all 
reverence for that illuMriou* body do wa speak— tsera 
seemed to be an extreme scarcity of these qusJIncatlsn 
among It* member*. Their subject* of discussion were 
frequently puerile or old wifish (for by nros strata* 
jumbling of our Idea*, these words have com* to bear aa 
Identical meaning), and In treating tham, they wen apt, 
a* the Germans call it, "to talk in the blue cUatanea,' 
t. e. discuss " the general question." Ths treatises In th* 
Paita now lying on our table are of a very di 
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Flnt, a* bearing upon the history of Scotland, we 
bare — a learned and judicious essay on the battle of Man* 
Grampian, and the campaigns which led to It, by Colonel 
Millar ; infinitely the meat «*t1*faetory treatise concern- 
ing our vitrified forte that hu jet appeared, by Dr Hib- 
bert ; an essay by Mr Anderson, W. S. , on the ilta of 
Macbeth's castle, which throws much incidental lighten 
the history of that monarch ; and a number of interest- 
ing notices, earring to elucidate the connexion between 
Norway and tha Northern and Western coaata of Scot- 
land. Coming nearer to oar own times, we hare the 
earlier history of the Clan Gregor, Investigated by the 
Society's indefatigable secretary, Donald Gregory — the 
first instance on record of a trustworthy history of a 
Highland clan resting upon contemporary evidence. The 
aame gentleman contributes some notices relative to the 
atate of Archery In the Highland*, and the latest em- 
ployment of Bowmen in the Scottish army. To blm 
also la the society indebted for tbe communication of a 
Highland obituary, compiled early in the sixteenth een- 

Turnlng next to scrutinize the Society's contributions 
to the literary history of our country, we find a notice of 
the life of Hamilton of Bangour, the friend of Ramaay, 
and author of " Bush ye, busk ye, my bonnie, bonnle 
bride ;" together with a chronological list of his poems, 
published and unpublished. Mr D. Lalng furnishes an 
account of the Hawthornden MSS-, and copious extract! 
from Drummond's unpublished correspondence and 
poems. John Gregoreon, Esq. of Ardtorn1*h,haaallowed 
the Society to publish some letter* from James Gregorlr, 
professor of mathematics at St Andrew's about the end 
of the seventeenth century, to which some Interesting 
notes hare been appended by Professor Wallace. John 
Gregory, Esq. , advocate, ha* permitted tbe publication 
of a commission, granted by the Senatua Academleua to 
the same Mr James Gregorie, to purchase for them 
mathematical instruments In England. These, and a 
great variety of articles of minor Importance, show the 
diligence with which the Society ha* laboured to elucidate 
the history of oar nation's literary and scientific exer- 
tions. 

The name of Drummond of Hawthornden Is classical, 
and a sufficient warrant to cull from his poetry. The 
last of the souuets, which we subjoin, has a statelinesa of 
diction not unworthy of Milton, and preoccupies a theme 
which has In our day been frequently and successfully 
dwelt upon. 



" Inatall'd on Hill*, htr Head neare starrye bowraa, 
Shine* Edinburgh, proud of protecting power*. 
Justice defendea her heart ; Religion east 
With temple* ; Mars with towrea doth guard the west ; 
Fresh Nymphes and Cares seruing, walte upon her, 
And Thetis, tributarie, doth her honour. 
The **»' doth Venice shake, Home Tiber beet**. 
Whilst ah* but scornes her vasaall watteree threat*. 
For ecepter* no where standee a Towne mora fits, 
Nar place where Tonne, World'* Queene, may fairer sit t ■ 
Bot this thy praise la, aboue all, moat bran*, 
No man did e're dimune the* bot a slave. " 



" Rise to my souls, bright Sonne of Grace, O rise! 
Make mo* the vigour of thy beams to prone ; 
Diamine the chilling frost which on mee Ilea, 
That makes mee le**e than looke-warm in thy lone. 
Grant mee a beamllng of thy light ebons 
To know my foot-steps, in these tymea, ton-wise ; 

guyde my course ! and let mee no mare moue 
On wings of sense, when wandrlng pleasure flyes. 

1 haus gone wrong and erred; but ah, alaa ! 
What can I e/*e doe la this dungeon dark 1 



My foes strong are, and I a fragill glass*, — 
Homes charged with cares consume my life's s 

Yet, of thy goodness, if I graoe obtain*, 

My life (ball be no lone, my death great gains. " 



Monroe not, fatre Greece, the rulno of thy kings. 
Thy temples raxed, thy forts with flame* deuour'd. 
Thy championes alainc, thy virglnes pore deflowred. 
Nor all those grelfes which steroe Bellona brings ! 
But mourne, fair Greece! Mourne that that sacred bend 
Which made thee once ao famous by their songs, 
Forc't by outrageous fate, faaue left thy land, 
And left tbee scarce a voice to plalne thy wrongs ! 
Mourne that those climates which to thee appeare 
Beyond both Phoebus and hi* alsterea wayes. 
To sane thy deedea from death must lend thee lay**. 
And such as from Musteus thou didst heare ! 
For now Irene hath attain'd such fame, 
That Hero's ghost doth weepe to hear* her name." 

It baa been our endeavour for some time hack, to give 
brief but faithful reports of thl* Society's proceeding*. 
With the leading features of its moat important paper*. 
we may therefore presume that the majority of onr reader*) 
are acquainted. Selecting at present upon tbe principle of 
choosing what Is mott likely to prove amusing to our 
readers, we transfer to our pages a letter from the RetV- 
James Robertson of Callander, to the Hon. James Drum- 
d, giving an account of some Highland SuperstitloM 
lected with Hallowe'en. Burns has made every on* 
familiar with the manner In which that festival waa 
celebrated In hi* time in the Lowland* ; the reverend au- 
thor of the following epistle hu done the same good aer- 
ie the Highland* : 

" CaUaliitr, 1th March, 1791. 
Sir,— A letter which I had the honour to receive: 
from Mr* Drummond, dated tbe 3d curt, conveyed your 
■equest, which to ma is alwaye a command, that I should 
write more fully concerning the superstitious custom* of 
the Highlander* upon All-Hallow Eve. I do not re- 
member what was in the small note I made at Drum- 
mond Castle ; therefore thl* letter ha* a chance of being 
only a repetition. , 

" I. Upon the hut day of Autumn, tbe people of a 
small village or hamlet cut down as many fern* a* they 
thought necessary for the tit, which they meant to 
kindle In the evening. 



" Inn 






wded each fire than at present, tbe farm-houses being 
leu Mattered than now. They lived in group* of many 
houses and families, for the purpose of mutual defence) 
against wild beaata or bad people. Besides, that their at. 
tendance at this grand anniversary wa* only possible ones) 
a-year, and recommended by a high degree of religious 
veneration, mixed with an eager desire of prying into 
futurity, we may suppose that these festival* wen well 



" Thi* c 



10 to have bean n 



than the introduction of agriculture, and point* at ruder 
agss for Its origin, perhaps even more remote than tha 
pastoral age, because no straw or any fuel waa to be used 
in the fires, except ferns alone ; and tha food was princi- 
pally such fruits as the season and country oould afford. 
Tha young people collected the fern* ; and no fern* wire 
to be taken but such aa were cut down that very day. 

" As toon as it began to be dark, even before daylight 
was gone, the whole people who bad an Interest In the 
bonfire assembled at ■ convenient and c 
nence. The fire w 

Joy. Large feces art, axnonx, mam.1 u 
of national rewncitup ■, ui Vfc ta -w«a.lowPwn.^ 
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gious ceremonies, but was itself held in veneration, and 
obtained divine honours. 

" But, that I may not digress from my subject, when 
the ancient Caledonians had, with many gesticulations 
and mirth, attended their fire till it was spent, every per- 
son in the company got a small stone, such as they could 
conveniently carry in one hand, and distinguishable by 
some particular mark, that each stone might be easily 
known from every other stone. The oldest person laid 
down the first stone upon the very verge or circumfer- 
ence of the ashes of their fire, saying to the rest that this 
stone was his. All the rest were prepared to do the 
same, and took precedency according to their seniority, 
until the whole stones formed a circle round the spot on 
which the fire had burnt. And if any person was ab- 
sent, the rest put in a stone for their absent friend. This 
was generally done by the nearest relation of the absentee. 

" Whether this circle of stones was in imitation of the 
circles of stones at which they usually assembled for their 
ordinary and regular worship, or whether it was in imi- 
tation of tho roundness of their fire, or out of respect to 
the circular appearance of the sun, the great fountain of 
fire, I will not pretend to say. It is probable, that both 
the circle of stones in their ordinary places of worship, 
and the circle of stones upon A 11- Hallow Eve, and many 
other circles they made, were with an allusion to the 
figure of the sun. 

" To this day, when the Highlanders go round any 
thing with a degree of religious veneration, they go round 
in the same direction as the sun goes round the world on 
this side the equator, i. e, from east to west, by the south 
side. This is the direction in which a bride is placed by 
her bridegroom, when they stand up to be married ; the 
direction in which the bridegroom turns round the bride 
to give the first kiss after the nuptial ceremony ; the di- 
rection in which they go at least half round a grave be- 
fore the coffin is deposited ; the direction in which they 
go round any consecrated fountain, whose waters are sup- 
posed to have some medicinal virtues, which they expect 
to receive by immersion or drinking. I have heard it 
said that, in certain places of the Highlands, the people 
sometimes took off their bonnets to the sun when he ap- 
peared first in the morning. 

" I ask your pardon for leaving my subject for this 
custom, which they call the lucky or fortunate way of 
turning round, and the opposite direction, the ominous 
or unfortunate way. 

" I at least gave time to the good people to return from 
the bonfire to their houses, which they did with much 
anxiety. The person whose stone was turned out of its 
place, and the tread of whose foot was to be found in the 
ashes next morning, was supposed to be doomed to die 
before the end of twelve months. No person went near 
that haunted place all night ; but by the break of day it 
was approached with awe, and every circumstance sup- 
posed to be of importance relative to the stones and ashes 
examined with care. 

" All this I have seen myself; and there is not one 
particular omitted where the ceremony is understood to 
be duly performed, or to have any efficacy in divination. 

" I have heard it supported by very respectable and 
repeated tradition, that this bonfire was the extinguish- 
ing of the old or unhallowed fire, upon All-Saints Eve, 
in the times of the Druids; and that upon the next 
morning the people applied to their priests for holy or 
consecrated fire, the virtues of which new fire were to 
last for one year and no longer. 

" II. After the ceremony of the bonfire was over, and 
all the stones laid in the order mentioned, the young 
people's next care was to use certain charms, and to in- 
dulge their curiosity in trying to know the persons or 
names of their future spouses. The whole of their divi- 
nationa seem to refer to their deaths or marriages, which 
**e certainly two very important grounds of concern to 
P*°ple, in nil ngea, and in every stage of society. 



" From such a variety of charms, as were in use with 
regard to the latter of these, I shall only mention two or 
three ; for every person made choice of one or of another, 
according to their courage or inclination* 

" One mode of knowing the appearance and figure oC 
their future spouse was this. The person went to a barn, 
which must have two opposite doors. Both doors were 
opened. A riddle was taken, into which a piece of money 
was thrown ; no matter whether a coin, or brooch, or 
piece of plate. The person began immediately to riddle 
the silver, in the name of the Evil Spirit, or of the Went 
Man, as he is commonly called in Gaelic Daring this 
transaction the figure of a person came in, and took the 
riddle from the person who was employed ; and this 
vision was understood to have the exact figure, and sta- 
ture, and appearance of the future spouse. 

" I am not very superstitious, nor much inclined to 
give credit to tales about hobgoblins ; yet I cannot for- 
bear to mention what a man of veracity told me not long 
ago, about this very charm, that had happened to peoph 
with whom he was intimate in his youth. 

" My author lived then in his grand-uncle's boose. 
His grand-uncle's servant went to the barn, to riddle the 
silver, upon All-Hallow Even. There came in the figure 
of a woman, who took a faint hold of the riddle, but not 
so as to take it out of his hand. He continued still to 
riddle, and there came another female apparition, and 
passed in the same manner. Immediately thereafter 
there came in four people, carrying a coffin on a bier, in 
the ordinary way used at funerals, and passed through 
the barn. He was so terrified, that he started back till 
this procession passed away. But before he could make 
his escape, the figure of a third woman came in, and took 
the riddle from him. He left the barn instantly, and 
came to the dwelling-house in great terror and agitation. 
Tiie person who told me was at that moment in the 
house. The master of the family examined his servant 
strictly, in the presence of all, where he had been — what 
he had been about — and if he had seen any thing. The 
servant told every circumstance as above narrated. Tht 
old man replied, * You shall be three times married, and 
you have already seen the funeral of your two first 
wives.' 

" The man was actually married three times — buried 
two of his wives — and died himself before the last wife. 

" However incredible this story may appear, I see so 
way to overturn it, unless we suppose that the whole 
family had conspired to tell a lie ; and, even then, it is 
still surprising that they could devise a lie which should 
correspond exactly to all the circumstances of the man'i 
three marriages, and the two funerals, long before any of 
them took place. 

" I have heard of other adventures of this nature, 
where a woman went to riddle in the barn, and the 
apparitions of men came in, with the clothes wet or 
bloody ; and these women's husbands are said to have 
been drowned or killed. But I never could trace infor- 
mation, which appeared to be so suspicious, till it rested os 
any thing like proper evidence of the fact. I have only 
heard from those who had heard it from others. 

"III. Another practice is, that a person goes to the 
fold upon that night, and takes some wool from a black 
sheep. The wool is spun immediately by the penes, 
without speaking a word to any other. The person then 
goes to a common kiln for drying victual. The clew '» 
thrown down, in the same name as before, into the pot 
of the kiln ; and the person begins to wind up the yarn, 
till the end below be held last. Then the person asks, 
Who holds my clew ? The answer, from below, an- 
n ounces the name and surname of the future spouse. 

" I have seen or heard of many other modes of trying ts 
know fature events upon All Hallow Evening, especially 
with regard to marriage ; such as a stone, taken from » 
TivuleA making a boundary between two estates, and frost 
ford w\t«E*>\Vrtat tssA tatA to ym* f*U cat with tat 
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teeth by a person blind-fold and dumb — the flm egg of 
i., young ben, baked iuto a rake, with one shellful of boo I, 
another of meal, and a third of wit, all properly mixed 
together. This extraordinary cake must be dressed by a 
tire made of straw taken from the cradle of a woman's 
first son. Besides, I have heard of some other charms, 
Which I forbear even to mention, at not worthy of your 
notice. I suspect that I have tired you sufficiently 
tilready, and must crave your forgiveness. Vet, however 
ridiculous these may appear to us, they certainly were 
Instituted with very serious iuieuiions at first, and were 
invented from the keen desire that mankind have of pry- 
ing into futurity. And I do think that they ore just as 
good, and were certainly an useful, as Virgil's Charm of 
knots and colours* * Nccte trihnt nodii tcrnos, Amanjlli, 

"In the Highlands of Perthshire, and no doubt in 
many other inland parts of the country, these practices 
prevailed much even since the middle of this century ; 
but they arc now wearing out of use. 

" I forget how much or how little of this corresponds 
with the hasty note I left at Drummond Castle, or whe- 
ther any or all of it be the same. All I recollect about 
It is, that it related to Balltcen, which is the Fire of 
Ball, and to Hal low. Evening ; and that I took notice of 
tome of the allusions practised in the Highlands to the 
aacrifices of the one, and to the divinations of the other, 
of these two great Druidical festivals. — I have the honour 

■'Jambs ItoaiirrsoK." 
The historical sketch of the condition of the Society 
from the year 1791 to 1830, compiled, in conformity to 
an injunction or the council, by Dr Mibbert and Sir D. 
I.alng, reads an Important lesson to literary Societies of 
all kinds. In 1781, the prospects of the society were 
■o promising, that the members Inoucht themselves war- 
runted to purchase a house. The old post-office in the 
Cowgate was accordingly bought for the »um of L. 1000. 
So dilutory and reluctant, however, were the members to 
come forward with ibeir ■iiiliscriptiiins, that after strug- 
gling for some years, the house was resold, as being the 
cause of Incurring expenses beyond what the Society's 
funds could bear, and the aspiring body was forced to 
retire lo comparative obscurilv in a land in the Canon- 
gate. 

From this period down lo the year 181 1, the Society's 
proceedings are a blank, or worse. A number of mem- 
bers had been admitted who were either unable or un- 
willing to take part in the literary business of tho Insti- 
tution, and who gave no other indications of their con- 
nexion with the Society, than by ebullitions of a trilling 
mid factious spirit in all discussions uf Its financial ar- 
rangements. The museum of the society was also allowed 
to languish in neglect. There was not sufficient room 
for its arrangement in their hired apartments, and many 
articles were relegated to the abode of the Society's secre- 
tary, himself a collector. At his death, in 1793, it was 
found impossible to identify much of the Society's pro- 
parts'. Under the joint influence of languor and faction 
little was to be expected. Meetings were seldom held, — 
donations sparingly made, — papers or communications 
rarely produced. From December 10th, 1810, to Decem- 
ber 11th, 1811, only live meetings were held, at four of 
which the only business transacted was the reading of 
the minutes, and a motion for adjournment in conse- 
quence of the small attendance of members, diversified on 
one occasion by the notification of the resignation of an 
ordinary member. At the other meeting, the secretary 
certified that no individual save himself had appeared. 
Amid all this inactivity, the anniversary meetings for the 
election of members and office-bearers continued to be 
tolerably well intended. 

A reaction began to take place about the fear 1814. 
The chief agents were, Sir Henry Jaidlne, Sir George 

j-j -.■.j-.-. u.-i.. , pi JamjewD, sod M-, Thomas Allan, In 



1818, Dr Jamieson published the first part of the second 
volumeof the Society's Transactions. In 1BI9, Mr Skene 
of Rubislaw was requested to become curator of the 
museum, and undertake Its arrangement. This duty 
cost him six months of daily attendance. By his inde- 
fatigable exertions, a degree of interest was excited in 
tha members. Still the literal? communications to tba 
Society were comparatively few and uninteresting. In 
1822, the late Mr Thomas Ki linear was appointed secre- 
tary, to whom Dr Hibbert was soon after associated in 
office. The doctor's duties were limited to the ehargeof 
finding a supply of papers for every evening that tha 
members sat. For two years this was no sinecure, but 
at last the contagion of his example, and his judiclou* 
encouragement, enconraged some of the younger mem- 
bers to lend their aid. From that time no dearth of 
papers has been experienced, nor is it likely that, under 
its present active and intelligent management, the So- 
ciety will be allowed again to degenerate. Considerable] 
advantage has been derived to the Institution from tha 
transference of it* museum and meetings to the elegant 
and commodious spun incuts it now occupies in the build- 
ing on the Mound. 

While on the subject of the Antiquarian Society, the 
mind is led by an cany transition to the state of our Edin- 
burgh literary and -neniiiie ><» i<-ho in general, and tn tha 

suggestion of the [uiry whether {Heir union us classea 

of one great National Institute, might not be productive) 
of the best consequences? The Antiquarian Society is, 
as we have seen, highly active and eilicacious. The Wer- 
nerian is, we know, about to take a fresh start. Tha Koy- 
al Society, although ii> literary class ba> been allowed M 
fall into utter abeyance, anil although Ihe whole of its 
proceedings have for some time back been characterised 
by a degree of torpor and want of interest, include* amoug 
Its members a strong host of taleut. The Board of Trus- 
tees, there is every reason to hope, will soon cease to ex- 
ist; but iUcollection of statues would, we have no doubt, 
under necessary restriction*. I" 1 i unfilled to the charge of 
the gentlemen of the lioyal luiiitiiiiuii, who might, by in- 
corjwrating them with their young picture gallery, ren- 
der the Academy yet more important. All these differ- 
ent bodies united, upon some plan kindred in spirit, but 
not servilely copied from the Institute of France — insti- 
gating each other at once by co-operation and emulation, 
might achieve much fur neience and literature. No ona 
who is acquainted with the history of literature and sci- 
ence In Edinburgh, can be ignorant of the impulse given 
to them by the ltoyal Society when first Instituted. Tha 
rising taleut of the country would catch fresh vigour 
from this wider reunion. The fresh spring of mind 

which tile whole land is taking, would >i i-.frt.iy itself also 
in ihe iltqurtmeuts of art, st' 



li temper of 



There can be no mora unhealthy and feve 
the public mind than that in which it* at 
clusively concentrated upon political discussion. The free 
conflict of opinion in such question* is necessary to the 
strengthening and invigorating of the public mind, but it 
is highly deleterious wheu administered alone. At such, 
a crisis as the present, it is mure than ever necessary 
that every encouragement should be given to the apostle* 
of science, and the national reward will be as its liberality 
towards them in a tenfold proportion. 

Returning to the more immediate subject of this arti- 
cle, we have only to add that a reprint of the second iiart 
ofthesecond volumeof the Society's Transactions accom- 
panies the present publication, and that the illustration* 
of the work are highly ci 



Atiitrlait: a Tale of ihe Lad Century. By the Author 
of " Rank and Talent," &sc )n three volume.*. Use- 
don. Simpktu smss Maxtiaa!k\» \S3\. 
Tim \» a -Act^ oi t!e* 4v. S * «* \N«v,«. »»*« X,; *?2 
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of mind, but there is an elegance and justice of thought 
throughout his work which renders its perusal extremely 
pleasing. The story is that of a young man, who finds 
himself, when he first begins to reflect, apprentice to a 
stationer in the city, with not one human being who 
claims kindred to him. His prepossessing character and 
appearance win him friends, and he is about to sail, under 
their patronage, for the West Indies, when he is crimped 
and shipped off, as a common soldier, to the East. At 
the island of Madeira, by a desperate effort of resolution, 
he makes his escape, and the ship sails without him. He 
is hospitably received by an English family, and is on 
the ere of returning to England when he again falls into 
the toils of a mysterious person, who was the principal 
agent in his first violent seizure. He proceeds to India, 
distinguishes himself by his bravery, makes friends, and 
returns to England. Here he again encounters his per- 
secutor, who acknowledges that he is his father. Cir- 
cumstances, however, occur to render this man's claims 
doubtful in the eyes of our hero, who eventually proves 
to be the son of a wealthy baronet, upon whom his pre- 
tended father had palmed off a son of his own. The story 
is skilfully managed, except at the conclusion, which is 
abrupt and rather unsatisfactory. We are not made to 
see clearly by what means the hero's parentage was at 
length clearly established. The characters are well con- 
ceived ; in particular, the real and pretended fathers of 
the subject of the story, his sturdy old master, and a 
scoundrel attorney. They seem, however, to be deli- 
neated by one more conversant with his own imaginings, 
than the rough outside of humanity, and have, in conse- 
quence, a somewhat unsubstantial appearance. Oppor- 
tunity is taken to introduce two of the lions of the day — 
Wilkes and Dr Johnson. As the author's success in 
portraying two persons of such general notoriety seems 
to afford the fairest test of his powers, we lay before our 
readers some of the scenes in which they are made to 
appear. The first extract introduces us to Wilkes on a 
canvassing expedition. 

" Mr Bryant's harangue was cut short by the noisy 
shouting of a tumultuous rabble, who ran roaring up 
Holborn, « Wilkes and Liberty for ever !' « Hurrah for 
number Forty-five !* Presently the loyal stationer's shop 
was more than half filled by a small detachment from 
the crowd, in advance of which were three well-dressed 
gentlemen. One of the three wore a gold-laced hat, a 
coat of foreign cut, a tamboured waistcoat, and a steel- 
hilted sword. The other two were of less fashionable 
aspect. From his back parlour Mr Bryant discerned the 
Invasion, and he hastened to meet it in no very good 
humour. He put on his hat, which he always wore in 
the shop, as token that he was master, and he encounter- 
ed the democratic candidate for Middlesex with as much 
unbending firmness, as Dr Busby is reported to have re- 
ceived Charles the Second, when he made his unexpected 
appearance in the schoolroom at Westminster. 

" ' Give me leave,' said one of the supporters of the 
patriot, 'to introduce to you, my friend, Mr Wilkes.' 

" The courteous patriot bowed most gracefully to the 
inflexible stationer, who, with his hands in his waistcoat 
pockets, stood immovably behind the counter, frowning 
an awful negative, and disdaining, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, to return the candidate's bow. The contrast be- 
tween the gaily-dressed and accomplished champion of 
liberty, and the plain, blunt, loyal stationer, was curious 
and striking. A stranger, who had known nothing of 
Mr Wilkes but from newspapers, dead walls, and win- 
dow shutters, would scarcely have been able to recognise 
the champion of popular rights, in the smart, trim, bow- 
ing gentleman who stood at Mr Bryant's counter. The 
sturdy stationer, with his blunt bluffness, looked most 
like a republican, while Mr Wilkes, in the French elas- 



npon you, Mr Bryant, to solicit the honour of your rots 
and interest at the ensuing election for Middlesex*' 

" < Mr Wilkes,' replied the stationer, ' I'll be plain with 
you. I will give you neither my vote nor my in te res t * 
I shall vote against you, and use my interest against yen. 
I voted against you in the city ; I shall vote against you 
at Brentford ; and I shall vote against you everywhere.' 

" ' I thank you for your candour,' said the patriot, 
smiling, 'but perhaps you will reconsider the matter. 
1 have had a promise from your worthy brother, Mr 
Robert Bryant.' 

" ' Then my worthy brother is a great fool for his 
pains ; he would do much better to mind his own busi- 
ness,' answered the stationer, ( he will get no good by 
voting for you.' 

" ' He will serve the cause of his country's liberty/ 
replied the candidate. 

" ' Serve the cause of a fiddlestick,' replied the station- 
er ; 'he had better stay at home and serve himself! His 
country won't thank him.' 

" * I am afraid, Mr Bryant,' said the patriot, < that 
there is too much truth in your observation. There b a 
sad want of publio spirit. People think only of them- 
selves.' 

" ' And who else, in the name of wonder, should they 
think of?' asked Mr Bryant. 

" The bluntness of the loyal citizen was not unamo* 
sing to the patriotic candidate, who, in spite of indica- 
tions of impatience ou the part of his supporters, was 
inclined to entertain himself with the scene a litUe longer. 
Replying again to Mr Bryant, he said : ' They should 
think of their country, Mr Bryant.' 

" ' So should you, Mr Wilkes,' replied the loyal man, 
* and have kept out of it when you were out.' 

" * But I returned,' said the patriot, with most exem- 
plary patience, ' that I might more effectually serve my 
country.' 

" * Your country is much better served without you.' 

" ' Come, Mr Wilkes,' said one of his impatient sup- 
porters, * you are only wasting your precious time.' 

" ' And wasting mine too,' added Mr Bryant, ' and 
keeping customers out of the shop.' 

" ' I feel inclined,' said the patriot, * to be a customer 
myself.' 

" ' Mine is a ready-money business,' said Mr Bryant ; 
and so saying he retreated to his little back parlour, 
leaving the courteous democrat to proceed on his canvass 
to more auspicious quarters. The people who had ac- 
companied Mr Wilkes into the shop were very much en- 
tertained by the unceremonious rudeness of Mr Bryant, 
at which they laughed most heartily ; for though they 
were all Wilkites, by virtue of their mobility, and did 
most cordially sympathize with Mr Wilkes in his oppo» 
sition to the king and the ministers, yet they could net 
but enjoy the blunt and sturdy independence with 
the shopkeeper addressed the gentleman.' 



t» 



Our next gives a view of the same character in a 
somewhat different situation. 

" Mr Wilkes took his seat in the coach as quietly as t 
lamb, between the two officers who accompanied hint, 
and when the word of command was given to the coach- 
man to drive to the King's Bench, a groan of indignation 
rose from those who heard it not. And there was a ge- 
neral cry of « Shame,' ' Shame !'— * To the city/ ' To the 
city !' Frank, who in the impetuosity of his zeal had 
taken a prominent part in the great outcry, now consi- 
dered himself, and was considered by those about him, 
as one of the ringleaders ; and the extemporary homage 
which was thus paid to htm, did at once flatter and sti- 
mulate him. He forgot his promise and intention of 
speedy return to the stationer's counter, and as he ambled 



ticity of his politeness, might bare passed for a complete I by the side of the slowly moving coach, he was the first 
<WBrt/<sr ' \ to ri&MltaT«V3uYTOa<gr9*f' Rescue!* There was coo- 
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time that the coach had reached the centre of Westmin- 
ster Bridge, the mob was so much increased, that it was 
do easy matter to drive through it. In the twinkling of 
an eye, the horses, which had not the slightest objection to 
make to that process, were detached from the carriage, 
and the sovereign people, from whom all power emanates, 
yoked themselves to the coach, and, by the emanation of 
a two-horse power, drew the vehicle back again from 
Westminster Bridge through Parliament Street and the 
Strand towards the city. And while sober and loyal 
people were turning up their sober and loyal eyes at the 
abominations of these coach-horse democrats, Frank 
Atherton and his companions were exulting in the suc- 
cess of their heroic efforts, and delighting themselves in 
the thought that they were too much for the higher 
powers at Westminster. 

" Frank had not yoked himself to the patriot's tri- 
umphal car, for such the hackney coach had become by a 
kind of popular apotheosis, but he had mounted the box 
to direct the movements of the draughtsmen, and he felt 
as- many a man feels when he makes a speech at a tavern 
dinner and says, * This is the proudest day of my life.' 
He felt as though he were doing his country an actual and 
essential service in rescuing the champion of its liberties, 
and the dauntless advocate of its rights, from the iron 
grasp of despotism; and he had his reward in the gazing* 
of the myriads of eyes that saluted the procession, and the 
myriads of voices that greeted or cheered its conductors, as 
it passed along through the then narrow Strand. From 
side* to side he turned his animated eyes and bent his 
graceful bows, as a successful candidate chaired through 
the place of election ; and at every pause he waved his 
hat with vigorous glee, and led the glorious shout of 
' Wilkes and Liberty !' 

" When they arrived opposite the Mansion House, they 
made a rather longer pause, and gave three hearty cheers, 
and then, after a slight deliberation, they drew the car- 
riage to Spitalfields, where they caused the patriot and 
his guards to alight ; the latter were sent quietly away, 
and the former was conducted into a tavern. Some few 
of the multitude entered the tavern with him, among 
them of course was Frank Atherton as leader of the 
rescue. 

" * And now, gentlemen,' said Mr Wilkes, < that you 
have brought me thus far, may I take the liberty to ask, 
what is your object ?' 

" * Our object,' said Frank, 'is to restore you to that 
liberty of which your enemies and the enemies of your 
country had so unjustly deprived you.' 

" ' But I am not yet,' replied the patriot, ' out of the 
power of my enemies.' 

" * We will protect you, sir, against them to the very 
utmost of our power, 1 answered Atherton, with an 
energy and seriousness which made the patriot smile, and 
at which he oftentimes in after life did smile himself; 
for in the sounder judgment of his maturer years he 
never blushed at the ebullitions of his youthful impetu- 
osity. 

" ' Now, will you excuse me,' said Wilkes, laying his 
hand on Atherton's shoulder, * if I tell you, that your 
present proceeding has not at all contributed to my liberty, 
and is not very likely to contribute to the liberty of the 
country. If you take me for a ringleader of rebellion, 
or for a patron of sedition, you quite mistake my charac- 
ter. My opposition to the ministry is not an opposition 
to the law, but to those who violate the law. If you 
wish to be of any real service to me or to your country, 
you will try to persuade these people who are below to 
disperse and go quietly to their homes.' 

" ' Shall I speak to the multitude,' exclaimed Frank, 
quite delighted with the thought of becoming so distin- 
guished a personage. And hastening to the window, he 
threw up the sash, and the multitude, thinking that it 
was Mr Wilkes, cheered him most vocHeronsly. Ather- 
Urn itttmpud to make m speech, hat did not snecsed quite 



so well as he expected. The sum and substance, for he 
could never recollect the words, amounted to this, that 
Mr Wilkes was very much obliged to them for bringing 
him there, and would be quite as much obliged, if they 
would have the goodness to let him go back again ; and 
he concluded by earnestly imploring each and every of 
them to retire quietly to tbeir own homes, and keep the 
king's peace. But they did not care a straw for the 
king's peace ; it would have suited their humour much 
better to be recommended to break a few windows, or to 
return to Westminster to kick up a row for the good of 
their country. The multitude called aloud for their idol, 
who, at their bidding, readily appeared at the window 
and addressed them. His eloquence, seconded by a fine 
mizzling rain, which had been sopping them for the last 
half hour, and which tickled their upturned eyes as they 
lifted their countenances to gaze upon the dimly visible 
figure of the patriot, had the effect of persuading them to 
disperse, and they betook themselves to the various gin 
shops in Spitalfields and Norton Falgate, where they 
amused themselves and their auditors, severally, by va- 
lorous narratives of the day's exploits, t by serious prophecy 
of national ruin, and by tremendous invectives against 
Lord Bute, Lord North, and certain unnameable indivi- 
duals In high place." 

The great moralist 5s thus introduced : 

" It was tolerably manifest during dinner time that 
Mr Boswell was very much afraid that the doctor was 
not in a humour to show off. Mr Robert Bryant, who 
knew the lexicographer's feeling on such occasions, was 
most anxiously fearful lest there should be to the doctor's 
eye any appearance of a wish to show him to the com- 
pany, and he was also very careful to avoid all political 
allusions, or any mention of the name of Wilkes. Very. 
few words were spoken during dinner, and those few 
were merely words of business, and not addressed to the 
doctor. The whole party seemed to be dining with a 
tame lion, who would not eat them all up, if they be- 
haved themselves properly. At length there appeared 
symptoms of an oracle. Dr Johnson laid down his knife 
and fork. Mr Boswell pricked up his ears, and looked 
round to the company, as much as to say ' Attention !' — 
' Mrs Bryant,' said the learned doctor, * your apple-pies 
are excellent.' 

" After dinner, the whole attention of the company 
was directed to the great man, who did not seem inclined 
to open his mouth, and none of the party seemed to have 
wit or courage to open it for him. Nobody dared to 
speak, but in an under tone of voice, and the doctor him- 
self as if imagining that there was no antagonist pre- 
sent, over whom victory would be glorious, sat long in 
solemn silence. Mr Boswell fidgeted in his seat, and 
twenty times was on the brink of making a speech, but 
as often his wits unfortunately failed him. The worthy 
draper and his guests were beginning to fear that the 
whole concern was a failure, and that they might as well, 
and perhaps better, have dined without Dr Johnson, 
when by accident Mr Boswell aroused the dormant energy 
of his friend. 

" Mention was made, amidst the mattering* of their 
commonplace talk, of a Mr Vernon, a great West- India 
proprietor. Dr Johnson spoke highly of Mr Vernon. 

" ' But, sir,' said Mr Boswell, * you do not approve 
of slavery ?' 

" No, air,' roared the doctor, and the company were 
delighted to hear him roar ; ' I do not approve of slavery ; 
but I love Vernon.' 

" ' And yet Mr Vernon is a great owner of slaves,' 
replied Mr Boswell. 

" ' So much the better for them,' said tha. &<*&«*% 
' and if I were * ttoit, asA cw&&> &**m* *sbs% TM**sit 

\ Vernon aUAuiba \» tto wax? m v _ ^ __. 

" « Yea, fe,' wsmtisA^ T**«^ * * stNS L?!£ w 
Ms Venurt* feat* to ^WMk*«* «*^^ 
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plantations ; he would be too happy in the pleasure of 
your conversation to drive you to bodily labour. You 
would be his companion, rather than his slave. 1 

" ' Sir,' said the doctor, * there is as much slavery in 
being compelled to talk, as in being compelled to work.* 

u * But Mr Vernon,' replied Boswell, ' would not 
compel you to talk.' 

" * Why, no, sir,* answered Johnson, rather weari- 
somely, ' he might not use the whip, and compel me so ; 
but he might provoke me, by talking nonsense. ' 

" ' As I may do,' replied Mr Boswell. The doctor 
AUghed loudly and heartily, then answered, ' Well said, 
Bozzy ; you have made a rod for your own back.' " 

These volumes are well fitted to beguile a weary hour, 
and leave an agreeable impression on the mind. 



A Treatise on Optics. By David Brewster, LL.D., &c. 
(Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopaedia, Vol. XIX.) London. 
Longman and Co. 1831. 

The author or editor has prefixed to this work, by way 
of motto, the following passage from the Quarterly 
Review for February 1831 : — " It is not easy to devise 
a cure for such a state of things (the declining taste for 
science ;) but the most obvious remedy is to provide the 
educated classes with a series of works on popular and 
practical science, freed from mathematical symbols and 
technical terms, written in simple and perspicuous lan- 
guage, and illustrated by facts and experiments, which 
are level to the capacity of ordinary minds." And in 
illustration of the principle here laid down, the book is 
filled from beginning to end with diagrams and demon- 
strations. We do not, however, object to this, because we 
believe pictorial representations and technical terms to be 
the only means of communicating to science that accu- 
racy which is the essence of its being and the source of 
its beauty. We are only amused to see how effectually 
the tact of a man of genius guards him against the 
seductions of his own erroneous theories— for we believe 
that Dr Brewster is, in the present instance, like Sir 
Walter Scott, the author of his own motto. The treatise 
on optics is a perspicuous and exhaustive compendium of 
that interesting branch of science, beautifully arranged. 
The following passage may serve as a specimen of the 
more popular parts of the work. It is the account of a 
phenomenon which has often been described, but without 
losing by repetition any of its interest. 

" The elevation of coasts, mountains, and ships, when 
seen over the surface of the sea, has long been observed 
and known by the name of looming. Mr Huddart de- 
scribed several cases of this kind, but particularly the 
very interesting one of an inverted image of a ship seen 
beneath the real ship. Dr Vince observed at Ramsgate 
a ship, whose topmasts only were seen above the horizon; 
hut he at the same time observed, in the field of the tele- 
scope through which he was looking, two images of the 
complete ship in the air, both directly above the ship, the 
uppermost of the two being erect, and the other inverted. 
He then directed his telescope to another ship whose hull 
was just in the horizon, and he observed a complete in- 
verted image of it ; the mainmast of which just touched 
the mainmast of the ship itself. Upon looking at an- 
other ship, Dr Vince saw inverted images of some of its 
parts which suddenly appeared and vanished, ( first ap- 
pearing,' says he, ' below, and running up very rapidly, 
showing more or less of the masts at different times as 
they broke out, resembling in the swiftness of their 
breaking out the shooting of a beam of the aurora borea- 
lis.' As the ship continued to descend, more of the 
image gradually appeared, till the image of the whole ship 
was at last completed, with the mainmasts in contact. 
When the ship descended still lower, the image receded 
from the ship, but no second image was seen. 
** Captain Scoreaby, when navigating the Greenland 
"»•> observed seyerml ray interesting owe* of unumal 



refraction. On the 28th of June, 1820, he saw from 
the mast-head eighteen sail of ships at the distance of 
about twelve miles. One of them was drawn out, or 
lengthened, in a vertical direction ; another was contracted 
in the same direction ; one had an inverted image imme- 
diately above it ; and other two had two distinct inverted 
images above them ; accompanied with two images of the 
strata of Ice. In 1822, Captain Scoresby recognised hii 
father's ship, the Fame, by its inverted image in the air, 
although the ship itself was below the horizon. He after- 
wards found that the ship was seventeen miles beyond 
the horizon, and its distance thirty miles. In all these 
cases, the image was directly above the object ; but ea 
the 17th of September, 1818, MM. Jurine and Soret 
observed a case of unusual refraction, where the image 
was on one side of the object. A bark about 4000 toisa 
distant was seen approaching Geneva by the left bank of 
the lake, and at the same moment there was seen abort 
the water an image of the sails, which, in place of fol- 
lowing the direction of the bark, receded from it, and 
seemed to approach Geneva by the right bank of the lake; 
the image sailing from east to west, while the bark wss 
sailing from north to south. The image was of the same 
size as the object when it first receded from the bark, 
but it grew less and less as it receded, and was only one 
half that of the bark when the phenomenon ceased. 

" While the French army was marching through the 
sandy deserts of Lower Egypt, they saw various pheno- 
mena of unusual refraction, to which they gave the nam* 
of mirage. When the surface of the sand was heated by 
the sun, the land seemed to be terminated at a certais 
distance by a general inundation. The villages situated 
upon eminences appeared to be so many islands in the 
middle of a great lake, and under each village there wai 
an inverted image of it. As the army approached the 
boundary of the apparent inundation, the imaginary lake 
withdrew, and the same illusion appeared round the next 
village. M. Monge, who has described these appearances 
in the Memoires sur lEgypte, ascribes them to reflection 
from a reflecting surface, which he supposes to take place 
between two strata of air of different density. 

" One of the most remarkable cases of mirage was ob- 
served by Dr Vince. A spectator at Ramsgate sees the 
tops of the four turrets of Dover Castle over a hill be- 
tween Ramsgate and Dover. Dr Vince, however, on 
the 6th of August, 1806, at seven r.M., saw ike whole of 
Dover Castle, as if it had been brought over and placed 
on the Ramsgate side of the hill. The image of it ww 
so strong, that the hill itself was not seen through the 
image. 

" The celebrated fata morgana, which is seen in the 
straits of Messina, and which for many centuries asto- 
nished the vulgar and perplexed philosophers, is ob- 
viously a phenomenon of this kind. A spectator on an 
eminence in the city of Reggio, with his back to the sun 
and his face to the sea, and when the rising sun shine* 
from that point whence its incident ray forms an angle 
of about 45° on the sea of Reggio, sees upon the water 
numberless series of pilasters, arches, castles well de- 
lineated, regular columns, lofty towers, superb palaces 
with balconies and windows, villages and trees, plain* 
with herds and flocks, armies of men on foot and ea 
horseback, all passing rapidly in succession on the surface 
of the sea. These same objects are, in particular statsf 
of the atmosphere, seen in the air, though less vividly ; 
and when the air is hazy and dewy, they are seen on tke 
surface of the sea, vividly coloured, or fringed with all 
the prismatic colours." 
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Standard Novels. No. IV. Thaddmu of IFeranr. 
By Miss Jane Porter. Complete in one volume. 
London : Colburn and Bentley. Edinburgh ; Bali 
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densed shape may probably now and then be as ad-' 
Tantageous to the original authors, as it must always be 
agreeable to the economy and comfort of their readers. 
- For the alarm excited by three or four goodly volumes, 
is lulled into a feeling of comparative security at sight 
of one ; which, though the matter be not a tittle the 
■less, and sometimes rather more, may yet be held in the 
hand at once, and taken in, as it were, at a single grasp. 
The mind, in general, winks very passively at the decep- 
tion. We do not say this in disparagement, but in a 
spirit of great benevolence, towards voluminous writers, 
and far less with the intention of insinuating any thing 
against the book before us, or its author. 

" Thaddeus of Warsaw" is indeed one of the shortest 
— it Is the first — and we are much inclined to add— the 
best of Miss J. Porter's performances. We need not, 
however, talk of its merits now ; for the verdict of pub- 
lic judgment has long ago pronounced in its favour by a 
very considerable majority. The present edition, accord-' 
ing to the reigning fashion, has undergone the careful 
revision of the author, of which the fruits are occasional 
notes of explanation — none of any importance— respecting 
the principal incidents and characters of the story. This 
is in avowed imitation of Sir Walter Scott, in the new 
edition of the Waver ley Novels — a very dangerous experi- 
ment, in our opinion, and liable to the widest abuse. For 
it certainly requires the keenest local and native interest 
to support the elucidation of those points whose very 
dim uncertainty was before the chief source of pleasure, 
and, in common hands, it will, sooner or later, become 
an apology for the most tedious and disagreeably egotis- 
tical narration. In the present instance, however, we 
ought perhaps to forbear criticism, when we hear Miss 
Porter in propria persona exclaiming, " I felt, indeed, 
particularly pleased to adopt, in my turn, a successful 
example from the once Great Unknown — now the not 
less great avowed author of the Waverley Novels, in the 
person of Sir Walter Scott ; who did me the honour to 
adopt the style or class of novels, of which ' Thaddeus of 
Warsaw' was the first" Listen to this, Sir Walter, 
and make answer to the " soft impeachment ;" though we 
fear it will consist of an assurance, that Waverley, and 
perhaps sundry others, had been written and stored by, 
long before " Thaddeus of Warsaw" had ever entered 
even the early imagination of Miss Jane Porter. 

The introductory letter, or address, " from the author,** as 
It is said, " to her friendly readers,'* from which we have 
just quoted, is in fact a preliminary note, informing us 
of the first inspiration of her " Epic Muse in prose," and 
of the accidents which more particularly shaped its course 
of flight in the present direction. During a residence in 
London, when very young, she was in the habit of 
seeing mauy of the Polish and French refugees, who were 
seeking shelter either from slavery or "the weight of 
too much liberty ;" and the miserable condition of these 
expatriated and oppressed wanderers made a deep 
and lasting impression on her tender mind. She loved 
to brood over their fate, and awaken within her own 
breast a sympathy with their wrongs and sufferings. At 
length the arrival of Kosciuszko in England, and the 
description of the hero by a younger brother who was 
taken to visit him, fanned the secret flame into light, and 
suggested the idea of giving an outlet to her predominant 
feelings by a channel, " founded on the actual scenes of 
Kosciuszko's suffering, and moulded out of his virtues." 
There is a good deal of petit egoisme displayed in the 
manner of relating all this, aud some notices of the suc- 
cess of the work on its first appearance might have reach- 
ed her friendly readers with better grace by another con- 
veyance. Some having evinced surprise at the very vivid, 
yet accurate, delineations of the principal acton and real 
scenes in which they were engaged, she explains her 
means of obtaining such information, from the frequent 
conversations she was enabled to hold with those who 
had dwelt ia these yery homes, and straggled ou these 



battle-fields. " The features of the country also," we are 
told, " were learned from persons who had trodden thesteps 
she describes." Now this is the only point where we are 
forced to quarrel with Miss Porter, for want of honest 
candour. For a very superficial comparison of the first 
volume of Coxe's Travels in Russia, with this romance, 
must convince every one who will " believe the true 
avouch of his own eyes,' that the passages alluded to in 
the latter, are, if not a copy verbatim, at least a very con- 
tinuous transcription from the other work. And though 
Coxe has " trodden the steps she describes," it is scarcely 
enough, while she is so lavish of gratitude to others, to 
make such an equivocal acknowledgment of her obliga- 
tions in this quarter* Nor is there any need of being 
ashamed to do this; since Mrs Radcliffe has always 
readily allowed that her finest descriptions of the scenery 
of the Alps and Apennines are borrowed from this very 
source. 

Independently of these considerations, the appearance 
of this volume at this moment is most opportune. It is 
a highly-coloured chronicle of events and characters, 
whose memory is now inciting thousands to enforce their 
repetition with all the prospect of a happier issue. And 
to the not altogether indifferent, but more distantly in- 
terested spectator, it presents a picture of the local scenery 
and manners of Poland, in a period of excitement very 
similar to the present, which is not always to be found 
drawn so pleasantly, and at the same time with such ob- 
servance of truth. 



Deutsches Handbuch. The German Manual for Self- 
tuition. By Wilhelm Klauer Klattowsky, Professor 
of the German and Northern Languages and Litera- 
ture. In two volumes. 12mo. Pp. 516, 328. Lon- 
don. Black, Young, and Young. 

Wz are, we confess, rather sceptical as to the possibi- 
lity of what is called self-tuition in the matter of Ian* 
guages. We do not hold him to have mastered a lan- 
guage who is barely able to pick out the meaning of its 
books with more or less frequent reference to his dic- 
tionary. Until he has obtained such a command over it- 
has so far penetrated into its spirit, as to be able to give 
utterance to his own thoughts in it, he is but in the 
way of learning. This power, however, cannot be com* 
municated by books, it must be acquired in the living 
interchange of words with those who speak the tongue. 
If, however, any thing could tend to remove our scepti- 
cism on this point, it would be Professor Klattowsky's 
judicious book. It contains a short introduction to the 
grammatical forms and pronunciation of the language ; a 
tasteful selection of interesting specimens of its most po- 
pular authors; and a careful analysis of each in the form 
of an interlinear translation. We could have wished, 
indeed, that he had adopted the subdivision of declen- 
sions and conjugations established by Grimm and Becker, 
instead of adhering to the obsolete and perplexing method 
of Noehden and others. With this one drawback, how* 
ever, the book is a valuable acquisition to the student of 
German, whether he adventurously attempt to conquer 
its difficulties unaided, or employ a teacher like a rational 
being. 

■MBBaoaaaesasssssss 

Pocket Bible Atlas, with a Plate of the Family Descent of 
Christ from Adam. By John Lothian. Third Edi- 
tion. Edinburgh : J. Lothian. London : Hamil- 
ton, Adams, and Co. 1831. 

Having expressed a favourable opinion of this little 
book at its first appearance, we have only to say now, 
that we adhere to our first verdict. TVa. v SQA9 ^ M ^i **> 
our Saviour hi a. ntcw ttaXrar*, %aoA «xl Yc&kcmi&&<» <ro^» 
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ETRURIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
A Letter from Rome. 

Si*, — Being just returned from a most interesting 
cursion through the neighbouring district of Etruria, I 
do not think I can do hotter than make known the at- 
tractive novelties which there excited my admiration, 
through the medium of your widely circulated Journal. 
I do this the more readily, because I suspect these moat 
singular and interesting regions are as yet but very little 
known to the British public ; nay, I might eren say to 
the most distinguished of our archaological literati. I 
hear, indeed, that our great antiquarian luminary, 
Milllngen, has lately published some account of the re- 
cent discoveries in Etruria ; but, though I cannot, from 
personal reading, judge of this work, still I am, on pretty 
good authority, inclined to believe, that the distinguished 
author had not had an opportunity to visit in parson the 
interesting vicinity of Corneto, where excavations have 
of late been made, and are still making with such distin- 
guished success. If we except that part of Etruria, 
through which the two great high-roads pea* between 
Florence and Rome, this once celebrated country, which, 
before the times of the Romans, was adorned with many 
rich and flourishing cities, is but little known to the 
general traveller, and even to those whose Italian wan- 
derings have more of a professed arclueological bent. It 
is but too true, that travellers in general, and most of all 
English travellers, rarely deviate from the beaten track ; 
and this truth receives a new verification from the inte- 
resting tracts of Tuscany which are yet altogether, or 
comparatively, unknown. 

But to proceed. Corneto, the first point in the anti- 
quarian tour of which I shall now endeavour to give you a 
rapid sketch, is situated in the States of the Church, about 
sixty miles north from Rome, and twelve miles beyond 
the harbour of Civita Vecchia. Though not itself a ma- 
ritime town, it lies on an eminence only about two or three 
miles distant from the site of the ancient city Graviacae 
—a Tyrrhenian harbour, scarcely otherwise known to 
the modern ear than through the verses of the Mantnan 
bard. About a mile from Corneto, still further inland, 
is the site of the ancient city of Tarqulnii, to celebrated 
in the early history of the Etruscans, as the place where 
Demaratus first improved the rudeness of Etruscan art 
by the introduction of Corinthian refinement, and was 
destined to give in his progeny a king to Rome, who 
should be the first to introduce a taste for a massive and 
dignified architecture among an association of rude and 
barbarous warriors. 'Tie to this ancient city that those 
sepulchral monuments belong, which form the principal 
object of attraction to the stranger who visits Corneto. 
Hither, therefore, I hied, as soon as I had a little re- 
freshed myself from the fatigues of an Italian vethtra. 
Nor were my expectations disappointed in visiting these 
long-forgotten, but now revived monuments of the Etrus- 
can dead. An immense range of conical tumuli, called 
by the inhabitants of Corneto, Monte Rossi, immediately 
attracts the attention of the traveller, and makes even the 
most careless observer suspect that the interior of these 
evidently artificial mounds must contain some curious 
ancient remains. Nor is he deceived. These tumuli 
contain one or more sepulchral chambers, for the most 
part painted in a style which proclaims a very ancient 
period of Etruscan art, and at times accompanied with 
inscriptions in that interesting language, which, alas! after 
all the endeavours of Lanzi and his followers, remains as 
inexplicable as ever. The impression is more to be felt 



than described, which is produced when one descends 

-fran the bright splendour of the Italian day, into these. B ^ „_, 
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9000 yean ; and with whom, however, the statures that 
surround us seem to bring us on a sudden intean alsasst 
immediate connexion. These representations are no lea 
interesting when considered as developing the early pro- 
gress of art, and bringing before our eyea the difflcultia 
with which the Infant arte of design had to contend, 
than when viewed by the philosophic eye of the obser- 
vant arehsBologian, and used as means to throw men 
light upon the wonderful economy of the human mind, 
which, in ancient as well as modern times, has developed 
itself according to the same eternal and immutable laws, 
One of the most common representations in these sepul- 
chral chambers Is that of a tricbmum, where the de- 
ceased persons are seen reclining at ease, according to the 
Roman fashion, and enjoying the same viand* which 
they had so often participated in while on earth. Tab 
occupies the end walL The two side walls are often 
filled by dancing Bacchic figures, which, however little 
they may seem to agree with the solemnity of death, yet 
tend to represent to us In a very lively manner the uni- 
versal belief of mankind in a future life, and to teach m 
that the ancient world, far from considering death with 
the cold hopeless eye of modern materialism, were accus- 
tomed to look to it as the introduction to a more perfect 
state of existence, where rest and quiet should be ob- 
tained after the labours and troubles of the present life. 

On no other principle can be explained another set of 
r e pres e nta tions very frequent in the Etruscan as well at 
In the Roman sepulchral ornaments — I mean that of 
dolphins and other marine animals, of which the men 
likely interpretation is, that they represent the souls sf 
the blessed, gamboling through the waves to the happy 
islands of the Atlantic. And here it is strange to remark 
the coincidence of the most ancient Etruscan with the 
earlier Christian ideas ; for nothing is more common in 
the Christian monuments than the representation sf 
dolphins and other fishes— the explanation of which, as 
referring to Christians, will easily occur to those who arc 
conversant with the works of the early fathers. 

But to return from digressions. Though the paintings 
have been well preserved, yet have these sacred abode) 
been in early times robbed of their movable treasures; 
and therefore it is, that these tombs of Corneto, or rather 
of Tarquinii, have not enriched the excavators with tbox 
immense treasures of fictile vases in which the Etruscss 
graves in other parts of the country have been so fruit- 
ful. The ground which has in so short a time famished 
Lucian Bonaparte with a museum of above three thea- 
sand vases, is about eighteen miles farther up, in tat 
Etrurian territory, near the site of the ancient town of 
Vulci. This place, of which we have so very seamy 
notices from antiquity, seems, nevertheless, to have beai 
one of the largest of the cities which composed tat 
Etruscan confederation, if we may judge, as well frost 
the wide extent of its walls, the foundations of which are 
yet to be traced, as from the immense tract of groans' 
which is occupied by its sepolcretttm, which has already 
been so wonderfully fertile in the most beautiful produc- 
tions of ancient Grecian art, and is still continuing ts 
yield enough to satisfy the continued excavations of three 
considerable proprietors. You are aware that the pro- 
perty of Camno, belonging to Lucian Bonaparte, mxo pfcs 
the greater part of this precious territory ; but he dsa 
not exclusively monopolise these classical treasures — tat 
Signer! Candelori and Feoli occupying also no inconsi- 
derable portion of the Vulcian burylng-gronnd, and ex- 
tracting from thence their proportional share of its trea- 
sures of art. Nevertheless, it is but fair to state, that 
the excavations have, during the present year, ceased ts 
be so fortunate as in the first attempts ; but It was net 
to be expected that the soil could long continue to bees 
very fruitful as it at first was. The labours, however, 
axe ttUl iotas; on, and I had the satisfaction to aee several 
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whose general style and accessory ornament* place in a very 
remarkable point of view the connexion of the ancient 
Etruscan with Egyptian art. The same conclusion is 
drawn from the architectural mouldings with which 
many of these subterranean chambers are adorned, and 
which very often exhibit a confused instate of the 
Egyptian style, and the most ancient Doric architecture 
of the Greeks. But of the architecture I must speak 
again, when I come to mention the superb amphitheatre 
of sepulchral monuments sculptured in the natural rock, 
which exist in the district between Corneto and Viterbo. 

But to be more particular. The grotte sepolcrali of 
Vuici are distinguished from those of Tarquinii, by being 
dug in the ground, and then covered up, without the addition 
of any artificial tumulus, if we except the single immense 
tumulus, called the CocumeUa, where the Prince of Canino 
has made such interesting discoveries. These sepulchral 
chambers are about the size of a small closet, cut out in 
the natural rock, or rather earth ; for the soft volcanic 
turn which here abounds deserves more the name of an 
earth than of a rock. They are, for the most part, sim- 
ple and devoid of ornament ; at the farther end, and on 
the two sides, are cut out in the same mass simple banks, 
which serve for the resting-place of the dead body ; for 
here, as well as in Nola, was it the general custom to 
bury, and not to burn the dead. Nor do the Vulcian 
rases, in whatever abundance they have been found, ever 
contain ashes. The vases are found beside the banks on 
which the dead body was laid, though in many tombs 
there are decided indications that they were, along with 
other ornaments, suspended from nails on the wails of 
Lhe sepulchral chamber. 

It would be tedious and uninteresting to particularize 
upon the plans of the sepulchres, and the architectural 
mouldings with which they are often ornamented j such 
an extended description belongs more to a separate treatise, 
than to the limits of a common letter. We can, bow- 
ever, assure the British archsfiolegical public, that it will 
not be long ere their curiosity on these points be grati- 
fied, the indefatigable German architect Herr Knapp 
being at present engaged in preparing an accurate account 
>f the Etruscan sepulchral architecture, to be submitted 
to the European public in the Annals of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institution. 

While on this subject, however, I cannot forbear to 
mention, in suitable terms of censure, the conduct of the 
pres e nt excavators, in regard to the interests of archaeo- 
logical science. The interesting excavations which we 
have just been describing, have unfortunately fallen into 
the hands of men, who are actuated much more by the 
Italian spirit of personal gain, than by any the least zeal 
for the interests of science ; insomuch, that we do not 
ipeak too harshly when we assert, that their great and 
>nly object is to spoil the dead of the precious treasures 
which were buried along with them, with a view to their 
>wn personal gain, without the least regard to the advan- 
tages which science may reap from their discoveries. The 
subterranean recesses of the immense Vulcian sepokrHum 
ire scarce brought to light, and emptied of the vases and 
tronzes which they may contain, when they are imme- 
liately covered up again, before the archasologian or the 
irehitect have had time to visit them, and draw from 
their general disposition and particular decorations infe- 
rences of the highest importance, not only in themselves, 
rat as tending to the elucidation of the singular objects 
>f which they have been for ages the repository. Science 
■ aa much degraded as religion, when it becomes an ob- 
ject of selfish merchandise ; but it is a lamentable truth, 
shot Signor Campaiiari and his associates do not show 
the least desire to render their discoveries of any use to 
arehasological science, but rather use every means in their 
power to prevent every person but themselves from de- 
riving any advantage from their monopolized treasures of | 
avi. Bat let us leave this disagreeable subject ; for what I 
mi we expect from the base-minded JUmmm, who bare | 






so lately shown how entirely destitute they are of every 
spark of noble sentiment, by remaining quietly and vo- 
luntarily in the chains of the most corrupted government 
of Europe ? 

Before I leave Vulei, I may just give you a slight in- 
timation of the great literary controversy which the vases 
here brought to light have lately produced, and which has 
caused a division between the foreign literati resident in 
Rome, and the Coryphania of the Roman Grecians, the 
well-known Abbate Amati. Lucian Bonaparte, not 
content with having in his own private possession the 
largest and most valuable collection of vases in Europe, 
took it also into his head to refuse to other countries the 
possession of such vases, and even went so far as to deny 
that certain vases, which Herr Wolff, a Prussian sculp- 
tor, brought from Greece, could possibly have been found 
in that country, asserting that if it really was the case that 
said vases were found in Egina by Mr Wolff, nevertheless 
they were not to be esteemed Grecian vases, properly so 
called, but were merely exportation from Etruria, the only 
country which was able to produce these singular works 
of art* Once determined to claim exclusively for Etruria 
those works of art, which the universal consent ef the 
learned had united to denominate Grecian, the Prince of 
Canino did not hesitate to sacrifice to this patriotic feel- 
ing, for his own Etrurian property, the united testimony 
of ancient writers, that the arts were brought from 
Greece into Etruria by Demaratus of Corinth. As soon 
as historical testimony was disregarded, it was no difficult 
matter to create out of nothing a splendid Etrurian 
dynasty, flourishing in all the highest culture of art, be- 
fore even the first rude attempts at design were made in 
the Grecian islands— whose inhabitants, hitherto eon* 
sidered as the parents of all that is elegant in the Euro* 
pean arts of design, were indebted for their knowledge 
in these arts, and especially in the art of painting vases, 
to those numerous artists, who, proceeding from Etruria, 
as the centre of civilisation, spread a refined taste for the 
arts through the republics of Greece, from which, as we 
know, they at last proceeded back to their native Italy. His 
excellence had certainly the merit of producing a singular 
opinion, and might, perhaps, have had the satisfaction of 
remaining alone in his singularity, had not the above-men- 
tioned Abbate Amati, no contemptible Hellenist, conceived 
it his duty as a true Italian patriot, to join with the prince 
in defending as Etruscan the origin of vases, which the 
strongest internal, as well as external, evidence proclaims 
to be Grecian. The external historical evidence I have 
already alluded to — the internal evidence is no less strong 
and convincing to every one who is not predetermined to 
believe the contrary. The Vulcian vases resemble, in every 
respect, those found in Greece and Magna Grecia, — in 
their style of art,— in the subjects represented, which are 
found in the Grecian, and not in the Etruscan mytho- 
logy,— in the inscriptions, which in all vases yet found 
are Greek, and never Etruscan. And yet all this weight 
of evidence will not prevent men, fonder of singularity 
than ef truth, from recalling the old and almost forgot* 
ten idea of the Etruscan origin of these va se s a n attempt 
from which they might have been deterred, by the diffi- 
culties in which Passeri and others found themselves in- 
volved, who, in the past century, attempted to explain 
the vases on this false supposition. 

But enough. We shall allow the airy speculations of 
theoretical antiquarians to vanish in their own inanity % 
we hope the time is at length arrived when archssolo- 
gians are convinced, that soUd testimony, and a collec- 
tion of incontestible facts, form the only foundation on 
which the building of their science can be raised ; and 
that though this fact-founded building may not be so 
splendid and so complete in all iU parts, as those perfect 
edifices, which rise of a sudden into complete exia*«a»n. 
before the magic wand oi Vra^ta*** 9 *- ***«•*»*"*** ^^ 
they nmre tkua %»« teft-n. eA^^a^ <**** ^ «* 
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©nee, before every new wind of doctrine to which the 
restlessness of human nature is continually giving birth. 
I had intended to conduct you from Vuld to Viterbo, 
in the vicinity of which latter city many interesting 
Etruscan antiquities are to be found, and thence to Bo- 
manzo (the ancient Pomartium), where, on the declivity 
of the hills which, eastward from Viterbo, fall gently 
down to the right bank of the Tiber, a forest of aged oaks 
shades the venerable abodes of the ancient Etruscan dead 
-—abodes which, after remaining for above two thousand 
years undisturbed by the light of day, and unapproached 
by the foot of the living, are now at length exposed and 
made to yield their treasures of ancient art — useless to the 
dead — for the gratification and admiration of the living. 
But the limits of a letter prevent me from entering on 
this theme ; so that you will be obliged to wait till the 
annals of the Archaeological Institution may afford you 
some more particular information on these latest and 
exceedingly interesting excavations, though I am afraid 
but few copies of that splendid work reach the Ultima 
Thule of the Caledonian shores. We are — I say it with 
regret— rather behind our continental neighbours in our 
interest for the science of archaeology ; and indeed before 
our universities become seminaries for men, and not for 
boys, there is little hope that classical erudition will be ge- 
nerally enough extended to give the preparatory studies 
necessary for relishing the monuments of ancient art. I 
hope my countrymen will not be offended that I thus 
freely express my opinion on the defects of our Scottish 
universities ; though I must lament that the standard of 
literary attainment is not higher in these seminaries : and 
I am so much of a true Scotchman as to look with con- 
fidence for great and important improvements, knowing, 
as I do, that the national character of the Scotch is such 
as fits them to vie with, and even surpass, the most in- 
tellectual nations of Europe, as in other branches of 
science, so particularly in philological and archaeological 
researches, which, in the opinion of your correspondent, 
have, in his native country, by no means kept pace with 
the gigantic advances of the present age. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Yours, &c, 
A Scotchman in Rome. 

Rome, 12M May, 1831. 



JEANNOT AND COLIN. 

FROM TUX rRKNCH OP VOLTAIRE. 

By one of the Authors of the Odd Volume. 

Many persons worthy of credit have seen Jeannot and 
Colin at school in the town of Issoire, in Auvergne, a 
town famous all over the world for its college and its 
kettles. Jeannot was the son of a celebrated mule dealer ; 
Colin owed his birth to a hardy peasant, who cultivated 
the ground, and who, after having paid the land-tax, the 
poll-tax, the salt-tax, and sundry other taxes, did not find 
himself overburdened with riches at the end of the 
year. 

Jeannot and Colin were handsome, at least for natives 
of Auvergne ; they loved each other much, and they played 
many pranks together, which people recollect with plea- 
sure when they meet again in the world. The period of 
their studies was just at a close when a tailor brought 
to Jeannot a velvet coat of three colours, and a vest of 
Lyons silk, in the best taste ; these were accompanied by 
a letter to M. de la Jeannotiere. Colin admired the 
dress, he did not envy it, but Jeannot adopted an air of 
superiority which afflicted him. From this moment 
Jeannot studied no more ; he looked in the mirror and 
despised every one. 



notlere. It was an order from his father for him to come 
to Paris. Jeannot, in mounting the carriage, held out ha 
hand to Colin with a patronising smile. Colin felt hit 
insignificance and wept. Jeannot set out in all the poop 
of his glory. 

Inquisitive readers may wish to know how M. Jean- 
not had acquired wealth so rapidly. Listen then. M. 
Jeannot and his wife went to Paris on account of a law- 
suit, which ruined them, when fortune, who elevates and 
humbles men according to her pleasure, brought them 
acquainted with a contractor for building military hospi- 
tals, a man of great talent, who could boast of having 
killed more soldiers in a year than the cannon in tee. 
Jeannot took a share in the business, and embarked alsi 
in other pursuits. When one is fairly afloat they have 
only to go on and their fortune is made. The peer 
rogues, who from the shore observe you flying in fall 
sail, open their eyes in astonishment, they don't know 
how you have been able to manage it, they envy yos, 
and they write pamphlets against you, which yot 
never read, All this happened to Jeannot, who wis 
soon M. de la Jeannotiere, and who, having bought i 
marquisate at the end of six months, withdrew fron 
school monsieur le marquis his son, to introduce him to 
the beau monde of Paris. The affectionate Colin wrote 
a letter to his old playfellow to congratulate him ; tk 
little marquis made no answer ; Colin was ready to dk 
of grief. 

The father and mother engaged a tutor for the yomv 
marquis — this tutor, who was a very fashionable but 
a very ignorant man— could of course teach his pupil 
nothing. Monsieur wished his sou to learn Latin. Ma- 
dame disapproved of this. They chose for arbiter as 
author who was celebrated for his agreeable works, aoi 
they invited him to dinner. The master of the boo* 
began by saying to him, " Monsieur, as you know 

Latin, and as you are a man of the world" " I know 

Latin ! I do not know a single word of it," replied tat 
bele sprit, " It is quite clear that one speaks one's owi 
language much better when the attention is not divided 
between that and foreign tongues. Observe our ladies,-- 
they have more wit than men, — their letters are writtei 
with a hundred times more grace, and they have this su- 
periority over us because they are ignorant of Latin."— 
" Ah ! well, was I not in the right ?" said madame. M I 
wish my son to be a man of wit, that he may succeed in 
the world, and you see if he had learnt Latin he woakl 
have been ruined* Are our comedies and operas perform- 
ed in Latin ? Are lawsuits conducted in Latin ? Docs 
one make love in Latin ?" 

Monsieur, dazzled with these reasons, passed sentencr. 
and it was resolved that the young marquis should not 
lose his time in becoming acquainted with Cicero, Ho- 
race, and Virgil. " But what then shall he learn, for it 
is necessary for him to know something ?'* said monsieur; 
" suppose you teach him a little geography." — " For whst 
purpose?" replied the tutor. " When monsieur le mar- 
quis shall go to his estate the postilions will know tla 
road — they will surely not wander ; one does not require 
a quadrant in travelling, and one may go very easily from 
Paris to Auvergne without knowing precisely under wast 
latitude they may be found." — " You are in the right," 
replied the father ; " but I have heard of a cJiarmiag 
science, which I think is called astronomy." — " It wools' 
be all very well," answered the tutor, " if one guides 
themselves by the stars in this world ; but is it necessary 
for the marquis to kill himself in calculating an eclif* 
when he will find it in the Almanack, which will ant 
teach him all the movable feasts, the age of the moon, tad 
that of all the princesses of Europe ?" 

Madame was entirely of the tutor's opinion— -iosiittfe 
marquis was enchanted — the father was ■ nndeojdei 
" What, then, should my son learn ?" asked he. " To k 
iks^wtnlfj," replied the friend ; " if he knows tk* way* 



Some time Miter, a valet de chambre arrived post, and 1 aaronum, . rcyueu »« innm ; « m> *ovw* *mm w«j.»* 
brought m second letter to M* U Jfcuqaii da 1* Jsa^\jil?ja«HV%^w*e*^^ 
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acquire from madam© without occasioning trouble to 
either party." Madame at this discourse embraced the 
courteous blockhead, aud said to him, " It is evident, 
monsieur, that you are the most learned man in the 
world — my son will owe all his education to you. I ima- 
gine, however, it would not be amiss if he learnt a little 
of history." — " What good would that do?*' replied he ; 
" it is only the history of the day that is either useful or 
agreeable— all ancient histories, as one of onr wits re- 
marks, are nothing but fables ; and as to modern history, 
it is a chaos which no one can disentangle. Of what 
consequence is it to your son that Charlemagne instituted 
the twelve peers of France, and that his successor was a 
stutterer ?" — " Nothing can be more just, H said the tutor, 
" they stifle the minds of children under a mass of use- 
less learning ; but of all the sciences, the most absurd, in 
my opinion, is that of geometry, which has for its object, 
surfaces, lines, aud points, which have no real existence. 
Truly geometry is but a sorry kind of amusement." 
Monsieur and madame did not understand one word of 
the tutor's discourse, but that did not prevent them from 
adopting his opinion. " A nobleman like the marquis,'* 
continued he, " ought not to dry up his brain with these 
useless studies. If he requires geometry to lay out the 
plan of his estates, gold will enable him to get them sur- 
veyed. If he wishes to investigate the antiquity of his 
family, which may be traced to remote ages, he tends for 
a Benedictine. It is the same with all the arts. A 
young gentleman of good birth is neither a painter, mu- 
sician, architect, nor sculptor ; but by munificently en- 
couraging these arts he causes them to flourish. It is 
without doubt much more pleasant to protect than to 
exercise them — it it enough if the marquis hat taste— it 
is the artists' business to work for him ; and it is on this 
account that one hat so much reason Ho say that per- 
sons of quality (I mean those who are very rich) know 
every thing without having learnt any thing, because, 
in the long run, they know how to judge of the thing 
which they order and for which they pay." 

The courteous blockhead then took the word. " Yon 
have well remarked, madame, that the great end of man 
is to succeed in society ; and is it by the sciences that this 
success is obtained ? Who ever speaks, in good company, 
of geometry, or thinks of asking a man what star rose 
with the sun to-day ? or who ever enquires at supper if 
Clodius the Long-haired passed the Rhine?" — " No one, 
certainly," exclaimed the Marquise de la Jeannotiere; 
" and my son ought not to extinguish his genius by the 
study of all this trash ; but, after all, what should he 
learn— for a young man should be able to shine occasion- 
ally ? I have heard an abbe say, that the most agree- 
able science was one of which I have forgotten the name, 
but it began with an H and ended with a y." — " Ah, I 
understand, madame, it is Heraldry — a very deep science, 
but it is now quite out of date, and has become unfashion- 
able, since we no longer paint our coats of arms on the 
panels of our carriages. In a well-governed state it it 
a most useful study, but it would be endless, as nowa- 
days there is not a barber who has not his coat of arms ; 
and you know that whatever becomes common ceases to 
be valued." 

At length, having passed all the sciences under review, 
it was decided that the young marquis should learn to 
dance. 

Nature had bestowed on him a talent which soon de- 
veloped itself with prodigious success — it was that of 
singing vaudevilles in a charming style. The graces of 
youth, joined to this superior gift, caused bim to be re- 
garded as a young man of the greatest hopes. He was 
admired by the ladies, and having his head full of songs, 
he composed some on his fair adorers. He pilfered Sac* 
q/ius et t Amour from one vaudeville, le Nuit et le Jour 
from another, Us Charmet et lea Alarmea from a third ; 
hut as there were always in his verses tome feet more or 
lest than were necessary, he got them corrected at the 



rate of twenty louit-d'or for each song, and he was placed 
in the rank of the Fares, the Chalieus, the Ham U tons, 
the Sarrasins, and the Ecotures. 

The marchioness, believing herself the mother of a 
bel esprit, gave suppers to the beaux esprit* of Paris. The 
head of the young marquis was completely turned. He 
acquired the habit of speaking without understanding, 
and he arrived at great perfection in the happy art of 
speaking without having any thing to say. 

When his father taw him to eloquent, he regretted not 
having made him learn Latin, as he would have bought 
him a post in the law. The mother, who had more ele- 
vated sentiments, took on herself the task of soliciting a 
regiment for her ton — and in the meanwhile, the mar- 
quis made love. Love sometimes costs more than a re- 
giment — the marquis spent lavishly, and his parents spent 
still more in living like the great. A young widow of 
some rank, but of small fortune, resolved to appropriate 
to herself the wealth of Monsieur de la Jeannotiere by 
marrying the young marquis. She drew him to her house 
— the allowed herself to be loved — and she permitted him 
to see that he was not indifferent to her. This conduct 
enchanted him, and she gave him so much praise and to 
much good advice, that she became the dear friend of the 
father and mother. An old neighbour proposed the mar- 
riage, and the parents, dazzled with the splendour of this 
alliance, accepted the proposition with joy. The young 
marquis was about to marry a woman whom he adored, 
and by whom he was beloved — the friends of the family 
congratulated them — the settlements were in progress— * 
and the marriage dresses and epithalamium were nearly 
ready. 

He was one morning at the feet of the charming 
spouse, whom love, esteem, and friendship were about to 
bestow on him — they enjoyed, in a tender and animated 
conversation, a foretaste of their happiness — they arran- 
ged to lead a delicious life, when a valet-de-chamhre of 
Madame la Mere arrived in a fright. " Here is fine 
news," cried he ; " the officers of justice are stripping the 
house of monsieur — every thing is seized by the credi- 
tors — they speak of arresting monsieur. I must run and 
get my wages." — " Let us see what all this is about," said 
the marquis. " Yes," answered the widow ; " pray go 
and punish these rogues." 

He hastened away, and arrived at the house. His fa- 
ther was already imprisoned — the domestics had abscond- 
ed, taking with them whatever they could lay their hands 
on— his mother was alone — deserted by every one- 
bathed in tears — nothing remained but the remembrance 
of her fortune, her beauty, her errors, and her extrava- 
gance. 

After the son had wept a long while with his mother, 
he said to her,—" Do not despair ; this young widow 
loves me ardently, she is even more generous than she 
is rich— she will fly to you. I go to bring her." He 
returned to the house of his mistress, and found her tits- 
6\t4te with a handsome young officer. " What! is it 
you, Monsieur de la Jeannotiere? What brings you 
here? Why do you abandon your mother? Go home 
to the poor woman, and tell her I am interested in her 
welfare. I am in want of a femme de chambre — I will give 
her the preference."—*' Young man," amid the officer, 
" yon are tolerably well made— if you are willing to en- 
ter Into my company, I will give you a good engagement." 
The marquis was stupified ; with rage in his heart he 
went to seek his tutor to deposit hit griefs in his bosom, 
and to ask his advice. He proposed that the marquis 
should become a tutor like himself. " Alas," said the 
marquis, " I know nothing — you have taught me nothing 
— you are the first cause of my misfortune."—'* Write 
romances," said a wit who was present, " it is an excel- 
lent resource at Paris. *' The marquis was read<j t*<&c^b\ 
he was treated mufibiiv \ta %am« vknomV} ^\Cvi*tN«a ft»K 
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As he stood plunged In the depths of despair, he saw 
approaching a strange-looking machine, a kind of corered 
cart} with leather curtains, followed by four well-loaded 
waggons. There was in the carriage a young man, coarsely 
dressed, whose round face bore an expression of sweetness 
and gaiety — his wife, a pretty brunette, jolted at his side. 
The machine not moving so rapidly as the cabriolet of a 
petit maitre, the traveller had time to contemplate the mar- 
quis, who stood immersed in grief. %< Ah, heavens," cried 
he, " surely that is Jean not.'* At this name the mar- 
quis raised his eyes, the carriage stopped. " It is J cannot 
—it is Jean not ;** and the little man leapt out, and ran to 
embrace his old playfellow. Jeannot recognised Colin j 
shame and tears covered his face. " You have abandon- 
ed me," said Colin ; " but in spite of your being a great 
lord, I shall always love you." Jeannot, confused and 
softened, recounted to him a part of his story. " Let us 
go into the auberge where I lodge," said Colin, " and you 
shall tell me all about it— embrace my little wife, and 
let us go and dine together.*' He walked on, follow- 
ed by the waggons. " What are all these things in the 
carts ?" asked the marquis ; " do they belong to you ? H — 
" Yes, to me and my wife ; we come from the country. 
I am at the head of a manufactory for tinning iron and 
copper utensils. I have married the daughter of a rich 
tradesman ; we work hard— Heaven blesses us — we have 
not changed our condi t io n w e are happy— -we will assist 
our friend Jeannot. Be no longer a marquis all the 
grandeurs of the world are not worth a true friend. Yon 
shall return with me to the country. I shall teach you 
my trade — it is not difficult. I will take you into partner- 
ship, and we shall live gaily in the corner of the world 
where we were born." Jeannot was divided between joy 
and grief, tenderness and shame. " All my fashionable 
friends," ejaculated he, " have betrayed me, and Colin 
alone, whom I neglected, has come to my succour." What 
a lesson ! 

The goodness of Colin developed in the heart of Jean- 
not the germs of the amiable disposition which com- 
merce with the world had not yet stifled ; he felt that he 
could not abandon his parents. " We shall take care of 
your mother," said Colin ; " and as to your father, who 
Is In prison — I understand these matters — his creditors 
seeing he has nothing, will be satisfied with a small com- 
pensation. I take it on myself." Colin accordingly re- 
leased the father from prison, Jeannot returned to the 
country with his parents, who resumed their original pro- 
fession. He married the sister of Colin, who being of the 
same disposition as her brother, rendered him very happy ; 
and Jeannot the father, Jeannotte the mother, and Jean- 
not the son, acknowledged that happiness is not to be found 
in vanity. 



EDINBURGH DRAMA. 
Alfrid presents compliments to his constant readers, 
and doubts not that they will be as much concerned as he 
is to learn old Hurlothrumbo positively declares that he 
has no room for a regular theatrical article this week. 
Meanwhile he begs leave to inforai them that he has been 
highly pleased with the Edinburgh Adelphi— Its beauti- 
ful scenery, clever actors, and precision of acting and 
scene-shifting. In particular, he has been much amused 
by the comic dance by Constance and Celeste, who, he is 
of opinion, far excel Ducrow's celebrated grotesque. 
Yates has not made his appearance yet, but Murray is 
there in all his greatness. He was particularly sublime, 
a few evenings ago, as Marmaduke Magog, a parish con- 
stable. The air with which, when the Squire ordered 
the servants to turn him out of doors, he held his baton 
over the offender's head—" Sir, consider yourself taken 
up" — was the most sublime instance of the insult con- 
structive upon record. An attempt shall be made next 

Saturday to do justice to the new-comers. They deserve 

i welcome, and aball bare It 



ORIGINAL POETRY; 



A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Often it chances that a dreamy mood 

Comes stealing o'er me, and my rapt thoughts brood 

On things long past, or things that ne'er can he, 

Until my mind, like a small skiff at sea, 

Goes dipping up and down from wave to wave, 

Dancing o'er billows that might be its grave ; 

To no point steering, holding no fix'd course, 

But yieldiog to the fickle current's force. 

I love the idlesse of that tranquil hour, 

And all my nature hath confess'd its power. 

The landscape then that stretches far away, 

Till in the distance fields and woods look gray, 

Is present to the sense, yet is not seen, 

For many aerial fancies float between, 

Though whence they come, and whither they may go, 

I never knew, and never hope to know ; — 

Fair fleeting fancies ! like a morning mist, 

Whose fleecy robe the golden sun hath kiss'd, 

Breaking it down to many a phantom shape 

Of banner'd castle, or high jutting cape, 

Romantic city crown 'd with tower and spire, 

Or fairy palace bursting into fire : 

The pageant changes — disappears — returns ;— 

In richer hues the shatter'd rainbow burns, 

Till one by one they fade, and who can tell 

Where now they throw their unsubstantial spelL 

How many thoughts are but the mists of mind ! 
Which he who thinks them, cannot chain or bind ;— 
Less useful they Jn nature's general plan, 
Than the least atom in the frame of man,— 
Less gross in essence, and less known in space, 
Gone in a moment, and without a trace ! 
Yet did they spring perchance in some high mind, 
Whose thoughts are register'd to bless mankind ; 
There did they spring, and there they buried lie, 
Wrapp'd in the shroud of that great mystery, 
Beneath the shadow of whose wings we live, 
And know not why, or what it is we give 
When we surrender life, and lay us down 
In the green churchyard with the prince and clown. 
We nothing know— uot even the cause that brings 
Before our eyes these poor imaginings. 

H. G. B. 

i i ■ i 
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Mb John Lothian has nearly ready for publication, an Atlas of 
an intermediate site between the common school Atlas, and Am 
larger and more expensive works of this class. Something of dp* 
kind was needed. 

Chinese Advertisement. — Chang-chaou-lai, who iasues this 
thanksgiving advertisement, lives outside the south gate, in Great 
Tranquillity Lone, where he has opened an incense smoking mos- 
quito shop. On the evening of the 1'Jth instant, two of his fellow*, 
workmen in the shop, Xe-ahung and Atik, employed a atuplfTisf 
drug, which, by its fumes, sunk all the partners in a deep sleep, 
during which they robbed the shop of all the money, clothes, fee, 
which they could carry away. Next morning, when the partaei* 
awoke, no trace was to be found of these two men. If any goo/ 
people know where they are, and will give information, a thanks- 
offering, in flowery red paper, of four dollars will be presentee 
If both the booty and the two men be seised, and deltar** 
over at my little shop, ten dollars will be presented. Ds- 
cidedly I will not eat my words. This advertisement is tra*. 
Ne-ahung is about twenty years of age, short stature, has a wait* 
face, and no beard. Atik, whose surname is not remembered, h. 
upwards of twenty years, Is tall, has a callow face, and no start. 
Reign of Taou-k wangr, Uth year, Oth moon, 3d d*y.-~Cfc»4m Js> K 
gister. 

\Hr Citew, the sculptor, ii at present ens-Wye* apesi a fltisf 
of th*\ate lax Ylu*\&ifiA«^\Ac*i\* Satautedfor erection is tfcr 
CatttetatX Ctancn, ot C&<&Htot. 
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THE BYSTANDER. 
No. VII. 

ON CONVERSATION. 

It is strange, considering the great portion of our life 
that is spent in society, and the dependanee of oar happi- 
ness upon the power of thus spending it, the small num- 
ber who know how to converse. 

Conversation is at once the bond which holds society 
together, and the ingredient which renders it pleasant. 
It is true, that so gregarious an animal is man, even a 
mute gains upon our affections and becomes indispensable 
to us, if any connexion of birth or affiance, or the neces- 
sities of business, bring us constantly together. There is 
a fine example of this in Sir Walter's story of the two 
drovers — neither of them men with many ideas, or great 
power of expressing even their limited range, yet going 
on most sociably together, whistling as they went. I 
have known two divinity students live, during the entire 
course of their academic career, in the same apartment, 
each immersed in his books the whole of the long winter 
evening, serving each other at mealtimes rather by the 
Intervention of signs than of words, yet dearly attached, 
as the events of their after life dearly showed. Nay, I 
am by no means certain, that had not the affections of 
Jeanie Deans been pre-engaged, even the mute attentions 
of Dumbiedikes would not have been successful at last. 
In these instances, however, we remark no more than an 
instinctive aversion to solitude, and a clinging to the 
object which redeems us from it, that man shares in 
common with the brutes. 

By society, is meant those wider reunions of human 
beings, in which the interchange of ideas expands the 
mind, at the same time that the necessity of mutual -de- 
ference smoothes away its harshnesses. No one who has 
had the ill-luck to be seated at dinner next to some mo- 
nosyllabic neighbour, who replies to the first attempt to 
draw him into a conversation with " No"— to the second 
with " Yes"— and to the third with "Perhaps;" and 
who has felt the load of discomfort which lies upon the 
heart, while sitting amidst an assemblage of such non- 
interconrse gentlemen, in a room dimly lighted with 
half-snuffed candles, can doubt of the importance of small- 
talk to the well-being and comfort of society. 

There are a great many causes, each of which is singly 
capable of rendering one unable to discharge this social 
duty. Some are prevented from talking by sheer stupi- 
dity. Others, who have ideas enough, are hindered by 
constitutional phlegm— they like to follow out the trains 
of thought which cross their brains, and are too indolent 
to care for the amusement of their neighbours. These 
are comparatively happy in their silence ; but there is a 
class of mortals who are anxious to join in conversation, 
but who never can hit upon a subject. People of this 
kind sit upon thorns the whole time that they are in 
company, fretting under the consciousness of appearing 
stupid and uninteresting. They are deserving of our 
pity, for their annoyance is simply the consequence of a 
• u ws tlUiU onatwant of readiness and seif-possearion. Those, 



on the contrary, who are kept silent, by a resolve never 
to say any thing but what is striking or profound— who 
allow the conversation to flag while they are ■training 
after some witticism, are only suffering the just punish- 
ment of their vanity, when they undergo such mortifica- 
tion. 

It is not every one who can talk that is capable of 
holding conversation. Some, from an overflow of animal 
spirits, chatter on continually, never enquiring whether 
their hearers are amused, nor greatly caring for their 
admiration, blest in the consciousness that their tongues 
are wagging. Others enter into company with a desperate 
resolution to be amusing, and a long stock of common* 
places, with which they overwhelm every one who co rne a 
within the sphere of their attraction. What some per- 
suade themselves is co nv er sa tion, is in reality nothing eke 
than the engrossing consciousness of their own pro j ec ts 
and actions overflowing in talk. None of these people 
converse — they only hold soliloquies in public. 

Nothing more annoys and surprises men of genius, 
than to see persons, whom they regard as of plodding 
natures and limited capacities, preferred to themselves aa 
companions, and taking the lead in conversation. Wo 
have often discovered this jealousy in their carping and 
cavilling at such persons. They are in the wrong to be 
astonished, for the essence of that genius upon which 
they pride themselves is the depth and richness of its 
emotions, its susceptibility of being engrossed and over* 
mastered by its own conceptions. Now, it is quite in 
the order of nature, that a person who has but a limited 
range of ideas, and can easily command his shallow feel- 
ings, should, like a certain American hero, be M always 
ready for action." His thoughts are neither so grand nor 
so subtle, as to leave him at a loss for words, and he is 
always aware of his situation for the time being. But 
men of genius are not only mistaken, they are showing a 
weakness and unworthiness of nature, when they allow 
their annoyance at being outshone by such a person to 
lead them to decry his peculiar talent. Although of a 
lower grade than those with which they are endowed, it 
is nevertheless of rare occurrence, and great utility. 

He who feels contempt 
For any living thing, hath faculties 
Which he hath never used. 

It is not meant to deny that there is both pleasure and 
profit in having access and habitual intercourse with men 
of genius. There is always something in a man's most 
trivial words and actions expressive of bis character, and 
it is impossible to associate with a man of high mind, 
and not be continually receiving suggestions and impres- 
sions which instruct and elevate us. The mistake on 
our part lies in thinking that these can be obtained by 
meeting him once in crowded society — that he is like a 
schoolmaster or a comedian, ready to fulfil his voca- 
tion at a moment's warning — that he is not rather like m 
seer, over whom the spirit comes, possessing him, he knows 
not how, nor can forbode when. The mistake <«v V&* 
part lies in supposing lhaX \fe mxafc V«i$\«*». ^* v % ,6 ^|*^ 
I Uon \n aocjtoy. aa titas m«&% x^vsr? 
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<n company In rirtue of some peculiar title— one be- 
ne is rich — another because he is talented! — a third 



because he is amusing — a fourth because we like him. 
Let no one attempt to lay claim to a place which is not 
d«e to him, or go about to cozen people by false preten- 
sions. 

This last paragraph, we are half inclined to suspect, has 
been a kind of digression. To return, the young of either 
sex have rarely much talent for conversation. Their 
consciousness of life is too overpowering. Nevertheless 
they have a power of making themselves agreeable to 
etch other, which amply compensates for the want. It 
is a bad sign when a very young person possesses that 
power of ready but unimpassioned alternation of dis- 
course which forms the charm of conversation in peo- 
ple of more advanced years. It is customary to call 
precocious children hothouse plants, but the term is 
scarcely applicable here. A hothouse plant is one which, 
by too liberal an application of heat and moisture, has 
attained an unnatural degree of succulence. It is too 
luxuriant for its strength — it withers away from want 
of stamina. But young persons, such as those of whom 
we are at present speaking, are unnatural in the other 
extreme— they are withered before they begin to bour- 
geon. They have the green leaves of youth without its 
nourishing juices. They remind us of what the nursery 
tales relate concerning fairy changelings — withered, pee- 
vish, insatiable, old persons, with the form and helpless- 
ness of infants. 

Few men are good at conversation. They are in ge- 
neral too technical — their talk is overcharged with indi- 
cations of their profession. Even those who have devo- 
ted themselves to no active business have favourite pur- 
suits, literary or otherwise, which give a monotonous 
colouring to their conversation. Such as are free from 
all these faults, have a worse habit— that of talking poli- 
tics. This subject, as it is in general discussed, is the 
most sickening and drivelling of all. Men who really 
take an interest in the matter and understand it, find 
that it is a serious study* and are anxious in their hours 
of relaxation to lay the burden aside. It is uniformly 
those who know only a few cant phrases by rote who in. 
sist upon introducing the subject on ail occasions. " Damn 
it," said Squire Western, " let us talk about politics — 
something that we all understand." 

Ladies who have passed the age of thirty-five, and, ac- 
cording to rule — though there are some exceptions — mar- 
ried ones, make the best conversationists. We can approach 
them without a constant and intrusive reference to the 
difference of sex, while tbey retain all that gentleness and 
feminine delicacy which form their principal charm. 
Whether the sphere in which tbey have moved be limited 
•r extensive, so that it be not vulgar, tbey have picked 
up a mass of observation, which men intent upon one 
object have no idea of. Their minds, unfettered by an 
artificial education, have associated and arranged their 
store in an original and pleasing manner. Tbey possess 
a light, graceful versatility, and the power of giving a 
direction to the conversation, or suggesting topics, with- 
out seeming to do so. They form, in virtue of this 
talent, the cement of society— the formers of the charac- 
ter of youth. There is a fascination about them which 
we want words to express. 

We may be pardoned, if we devote a few sentences as a 
tribute to the memory of one of the dearest of these gen- 
tle friends— to one who, if she did not exactly correspond 
with the ideal picture now drawn, had qualities of a yet 
higher kind to redeem her deficiencies. 

Amelia — was the wife of a retired army surgeon, 
residing in a country town ; the mother, although yet a 
young woman, of a large family. Her husband, a man 
of erudition, and somewhat overstrained notions of 
honour and delicacy, had married her before she was out 
4>f Jker teens, a beautiful girl, deep read in poetry and 
tvmMoce, jwt with a vela of the humorous in her compo- 



sition, which prevented her from becoming fade. He 
had laboured assiduously to cultivate and strengthen her 
mind. In the town which they inhabited there were 
about half-a-dozen families, living like themselves) upon 
a narrow competency, all of them a slight degree more 
refined, and better educated than the shopmen and arti- 
sans by whom they were surrounded. Amelia's hus- 
band endeavoured, as his family increased in numbers, 
to eke out his slender income by receiving a few young 
gentlemen as boarders. Several of the neighbouring 
country gentlemen intrusted their sons to his care, and 
as there was a number of absentee proprietors in the 
county, finding him and his wife superior persons, they 
were glad of such an accession to the narrow range of 
their summer society. Amelia's feeling of what consti- 
tuted a proper deportment in society, bad been formed 
theoretically, upon the model of Shakspeare'e and Rich- 
ardson's heroines. The cool observant character of her 
husband had taught her to look on the realities of life, to 
see her real situation in society, yet without injuring her 
natural and acquired gentility of mind. The mingling 
with the county families, and a delicate discerning tact, 
enabled her to conform to the simpl icity of modern manners. 
A turn of mind acquired by having been, in a great noes, 
sure, the instructress of her own children, and afterwards 
invested, along with her husband, with a joint surveil- 
lance over their young boarders, rendered her rather fond 
of teaching, while the fruits of her reading and observa- 
tion enabled her to discern that the attainment of her 
wishes depended mainly upon her concealing them. She 
became a kind of missionary for the propagation of re- 
finement of thought and action — we use the expression in 
its worthiest sense — in the circle in which she moved. 
We were all attached to her by ber goodness of heart, 
and attracted by her powers of conversation. Her 
beneficial influence is attested to this day by the pecu- 
liarly urbane tone which pervades the society of the town 
in which she lived, — by the success and happiness in 
after life which many of the friends of our youth, now 
widely scattered through the world, gladly confess they 
owe to her. Our good Amelia had, it is true, a little of 
the pedant about her ; her character was in accordance 
with her natural disposition, but it had been formed 
under rather adverse circumstances. She knew her worth 
to the full extent, and piqued herself upon it. Yet we 
have often wished that there were more Amelia a in 

the world. 

" And now, my dear sir, will you tell me, what is 
your object in these long and desultory remarks ?" 

To write a Bystander, Madonna. Have I succeeded ? 
G. 
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PhiKp Augustus ; or, The Brothers in Arms. By the 
Author of " Darnley," " De L'Orme,** &c Three 
volumes. London. Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 
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Cettk piece,** says Sismondi of an Italian tragedy, 
" a le cbarme de la chevalerie, cette raagie du boo vieoz 
temps qui nous remue si profondement.'* The remark 
is just as applicable to the volumes before ua. Their 
very first attraction is the lively and close drawn picture 
which they offer of the undefinable and grasplesa spirit 
that once passed over the dwelling places of society, tem- 
pering equally the policies of the highest sceptre, down 
to the roughest hospitality of the cabin, with an infiuenes 
after which a more open substance of power might bars 
panted in vain, and would indeed have broken the spell of 
its strength, by assuming any tangible figure. For it, 
was, in truth, a freemasonry of all the hearts in the civi- 
lized parts of the then known world. No one could ex- 
plain by what avenue it had first entered bis bre as t, and 
continued to fashion and mingle in the acta of his daily 
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existence; but none, on the other band, questioned its 
appearance in bis neighbour, nor for a moment hesitated 
himself to acknowledge and give way to its authority, 
even when it pointed out the path to the most romantic 
perils, or to vows of wild devotion. It came like a 
grand contagion, an intoxicating delirium, which drove 
en the patient during its fervour to violent and absurd 
conduct, but, like many a strong stimulant, left on its 
departure the judgment and vision even keener than they 
were before it bad entered the system, subsiding at last, 
in its final result, into a calmer and wiser equipoise of 
all the passions it had put in commotion. We need not 
say what a wide field the various modifications, from in- 
dividual or national causes, of such a disease, must ne- 
cessarily lay open to scrutiny and explanation. And it 
is on this account that, while the devoir of the true 
knight has been finished long ago, the occupation of bis 
companiou — the minstrel or troubadour, cannot be lost, 
until the memory, not less than the living presence of 
the theme of his song, has died out and been forgotten. 
The lay may never be repeated twice in the same strain — 
for every generation has a " touch of harmony** to admire 
of its own, and the mere novelty of alteration, without 
prejudice to the truth of the matter, supports its length- 
ened existence. 

Of those who thus seek to perpetuate ancient worthi- 
ness in a form agreeable to existing taste, the present 
author, while he has been one of the steadiest to his 
task, is very far from being the most unsuccessful in 
its execution. Even now, while imagination only " du 
bon vieux temps" can be his pride, he seems redolent of 
all its enthusiasm; and conversant with all its scenery 
and character ; and the mastery which be possesses over 
the language of emotion, and the description of touching 
loveliness, enables his strong feelings to find vent with 
their deepest effect. This capacity of expression we 
think, indeed, is a principal cause of the popularity with 
which the other efforts of Mr James have been, as the 
present one will no doubt be, much on the same account, 
received. For, while we have not ourselves been struck 
anywhere with a great display of original thinking, we 
perfectly understand how far the " pomp and circum- 
stance'* of words may carry along with tbem, not merely 
a forgetfulneas towards such a want, but the delusion 
also, that the mind is actually imbibing a stock of fresh 
and untried information. Neither is the style too lofty ; 
it flows in a rich, powerful, and sustained stream. But 
the forte of our author we apprehend to be, the depth of 
feeling with which he casts his eye across all natural 
beauty, and the responsive poetry of language which he 
summons up to maintain and be the vehicle of bis own 
delight, to the finest sensibilities and affections of his 
readers. 

These are some general impressions in favour of Mr 
James, drawn from his former volumes, and also those 
before us, which we wish to express before venturing on 
our more legitimate province, where we are not so confi- 
dent that his success has been very decisive. The world 
has demurred to the decision of Milton on his own be- 
half; and although Mr James thinks the present work 
" the best thing he has yet composed," we must take the 
liberty of dissenting from his opinion. 

The choice of the subject is certainly very happy ; and 
the era, the manners, and condition of the country, the 
bustle and variety of historical incidents, the many stri- 
king characters who were there engaged — all opened up 
a wide career for talent and ingenuity. But a good 
romance, as much as a good play, requires, that where a 
superabundance of materials exists in the hands of the 
artist, a judicious sacrifice should be made of subordinate 
agents and events to the interests of a few principal 
actors, or else, in the desire to omit nothing, every thing 
will be apt partially to elude our grasp. In tbia way Mr 
James has erred, from a wish no doubt to embrace all 
the objects in his extensive field, by the introduction of 



mauy supernumerary characters, whose presence is wholly 
unconnected with the advancement of the plot, and who 
really become the source of very vexatious disappoint* 
merit, by their sudden and unexpected entrances and 
exits, when, after arresting our observation by their first 
appearance, we find, in a little, it is also to be the last, 
or that henceforth they are to swell the train of those 
who give their parts *' an understanding, but no tongue.*? 
Accordingly, when a new face appears, and a strange 
voice cries tire, we invariably tbink three times, ere wo 
venture to put any trust in him. This class of precocious 
gentlemen, 90 to call tbem, finds a fit representative in 
the person of Guillaume Comte de la Roche Guyon. 
By all the laws of honour, he should have broken sundry 
lances with Sir Guy de Coucy ; and his apropos appear- 
ance at the castle of the latter, on the story of the mur- 
der of his grandfather, would, in all probability, in other 
bands, have been attended by some very startling and 
marvellous consequences. With an extensive Acquaintance 
besides, as we said before, of his favourite topic, he loves 
to give his knowledge lavishly out ; and the desire per- 
haps of saturating his readers to the same extent with 
himself, with this to him attractive information, is often 
the occasion of leading him into details and minutiss» 
which, by the frequency of their repetition, break up the 
general spirit of his narrative. We cannot help think- 
ing also, that we discover throughout all this exact- 
ness, a tendency to the imitation of a greater mind, 
which, as it ought most assiduously to be courted as a 
study, ought with equal care to be shunned in the copy 
of its excellence, unless by a spirit whose innate strength 
gives him assurance of the power to sustain an equal 
flight. The opening circumstances of the novel, with 
many of its subsequent incidents, remind us far too for- 
cibly of what he never can aspire to approach — the romance 
of I van hoe. 

But thegreatest fault of " Philip Augustus** yet remain! 
to be mentioned. Evidently overburdened with his mat- 
ter, the power of its methodical arrangement seems un* 
fortunately to have deserted him; and while he hat 
given the outline of a thousand sketches, he has not 
given a single finished rallying point round which they 
may gather with any consistency and strength. Novel 
and detached as each chapter in the work is, standing by 
itself, it is not an episode from the general narration, but 
an individual and isolated history. The consequence is, 
that to give an analysis of the whole work, would be to 
give a framework of every one of these chapters. 

Rather, therefore, than give a clumsy epitome of what 
really cannot bear any fair abridgement, and deal un- 
justly both with the author and reader, we shall confine 
ourselves to the selection of one or two prominent pas- 
sages. The prime interest of the tale, as its title implies, 
hinges upon the haughty and passionate, but deep-design- 
ing, cautious, and, in the very whirlwind of his passion, 
often coldly politic Philip. From the early means of in- 
formation, indeed, regarding the internal situation of 
France, or rather from the want of general Interest in 
domestic movements at this epoch, the majority of our 
readers, we imagine, have been accustomed to view this 
singular man and great monarch through the medium 
alone of his foreign policy ; thus giving an undue pre- 
ponderance to the thirst of selfish aggrandizement, which 
apparently was the mainspring of all the movements of 
France during his reign, Tooth in relation to her own go- 
vernment, and the position of surrounding states. Let 
us at length steady the tantalizing cup, that we have so 
often dashed from our lips, and make acquaintance wifl| 
Philip as he now stands before us. 



" Alone, in the solitude of that large chamber, those . 
two beings were as if in a world by themselves. The . 
fair girl, seemingly scarce nineteen years of age, with h«c - 
light hair floating upon hex thavbtor* Va \*x^ "a***** «& . 
•htatot curlaitaiift&Yw eJe¥c**^>w Vs»M«fc v*% 
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with her fall, wilt, blue eyes over tbe far-extended land- 
scape, appeared lost in thought ; while her other hand, 
fondly clasped In tbnt or her companion, shsdowed oat, 
a* It were, hew nearly linked be was to her seemingly 
abstracted thought*. 

" The other tenant of that chamber waa a man of 
thirty- two or thirty-three yean of age, (all, well fanned, 
handsome, of the same fair complexion as bis compa- 
nion, but tinged with the manly florid bus of robust 
health, exposure, and exercise. His nose waa slightly 
aquiline, his chin rounded and rather prominent, and 
his Hun eyes would hm been fine and expressive, bad 
tbey nut been rather nearer together than the Just pro- 
portion, and stained, as It were, on the very iris, by 
soma haael spats In the midst of the Mae. The effect, 
however, of the whole, was pleasing; and tbe very do- 
feet of the eye*, by its singularity, gave something fine 
and distinguished In tbe countenance ; while their near- 
ness, joined with the fire that shone out in tbetr glance, 
seemed in speak that keen and quick sagacity, which see* 
and determines at once, in the midst of thick dangers 
and perplexity. 

" The expression, however, of those eyes was now 
ealm and soft, while sometimes holding her hand In his, 
sometimes playing with a crown of wild rosea he had 
put on bis companion's head, he mingled one rich curl 
after another with the green leaves and the blushing 
Bowers ; and, leaning with his left arm against the en- 
brarare of the window, high above her head, at she sat 
gaiingont upon tbe landscape, be looked down upon the 
beautiful creature, through the mazes of whose hair bis 
other hand was straying, with a smile strangely mingled 
•r affection for her, and mockery of his own light em- 
ployment. 

" There waa grace, and repose, and dignity, in his 
whole figure, and the simple green bunting tunic which 
he wore, without robe or hood, or ornament whatever 
served better to show its easy majesty, than would thi 
robes of a king; and yet this was Philip Augustus. 

1,1 So pensive, sweet Agnes !' said he, after a moment's 
alienee, thus waking from ber reverie the lovely Agnes 
de Meranle, whom he had married shortly after the syco- 
phant bishops of Prance had pronounced the nullity of 
bis unconsummated marriage with Ingerberge, for whom 
he had conceived tbe most Inexplicable aversion. " 

Equally powerful Is the picture of the separation i 
this fond pair, when the necessities of state affairs an 
the cold calculation* of worldly men had torn thei 



and agonised fading — then said in low but resolute raise, 
' Philip, It most be done ! Farewell, beloved ! Fan- 
well !' and, running forward towards the door, she took 
tbe arm of oue of her women, to support bar from the 
chamber. 

" Before she could go, however, Philip sanght her 
again In his arms, and pressed kiss after him upon her 
lips and cheek. ' Help me I help me !' said Agnes ; and 
two of her women, gently disengaging her from tbe king's 
embrace, half bore, half carried her down the stairs, and. 
raising her Into the litter, drew ita curtain* round, and 
selled her farther sorrows from all other eyes. 

" Wben she waa gone, Philip (toed for a moment 
gaaing, a* It were, on vacancy, — twice raised his bead 

teled — ataggend — and fell heavily on the Boor, with the 






irils.' 



We fear that, in tbe course of these remarks, we may 
have seemed to draw forth the defects of " Philip Augus- 
tus" (the novel) into invidious light, while we allowed its 
beauties to slumber In the shade. Perhaps this appearand 
is inseparable from t he duties of the " ungentle craft" la 
taking leave of the subject, however, we can say that oat 
confidence In the abilities of the author Is no way dimi- 
nished—that we still rigsrd liim— setting apart ths 
claims of ths ok* who stands pre-eminent — among ths 
first authors of the day, In thst class of composition 

cur with him In giving " Philip Augustus" the 



" At three, the qneen's litter was In the castle-court, 
the sergeants of arms mounted to attend her, and tbe 
hone* of her ladies held ready to set out. With a heart 
beating with stronger emotion* than had ever agitated It 
In the face of adverse hosts, Guerln approached the 
apartments of Agnes de Meranle. Ha opened the door, 
bat paused without pushing aside tbe tapestry, saying, 
* My lord !' 

" ' Come In,' replied Philip, In a voice of thunder; 
and Gnerln, entering, beheld him standing in the midst 
of the floor, with Agnes clinging to him, fair, frail, and 
fl.int, with her arms twined round hi* powerful frame, 
like the Ivy clinging round soma tall oak agitated by a 
storm. The king's fare was heated, his syes were red, 
and the veins of his temples were swelled almost to 
bursting. ' She shall not go !' cried he, as Guerln en- 
tered, In a voice both raised and shaken by the extremity 
of his feelings, — ' By the Lord of Heaven ! she shall not 
go!' 

" There was energy In his tone almost to madness ; 
and Guerfn stood silent, seeing all that b* bad laboured 
to bring about swept away in that moment. But Agnes 
slowly withdrew her arm* from the king, raised ber 
trerping Owe from Ms bosom, clasped her hands together, 
and tfurd en him lor ■ moment with ■ (lance of d*» r 



Strnoni. By the late Sir Henry MoncreifT Wellwood, 
Bart., D.D., &e. &c, formerly one of the Ministers of 
St Cutbbert's, Edinburgh. Vol. lit. Pp. 558. 
William Whyte and Co. 1S31. 
Sermon* and Sacramental Exhortation*. By the lata 
1 Andrew Thomson, D.D., Minister of St George's 
Church, Edinburgh. Pp. 517. William Whyte and I 
Co. 1831. 

Thi distinguished author* of then posthumous ve- 
mee have many claims upon our respect. Tbey both 
; occupied a very eminent station In our national church : 
I and, while there existed many striking points of different*, 
between them, tbey possessed in common indefatigable 
business habits, great natural shrewdness and tact, steadi- 
ness of principle, and a commanding influence among 
that party in the church, of which they wen saceessinfy 
the leaders- As Impartial critics, however, wi on eam- 
pelied to judge boohs by their own merits, and net by th* 
blgh nam* of their author*. This must ho oar apology 

as within the scanty limits of a short article. 

Sir Henry Honereiff has already appeared before tbs 
public, both as a writer of Sermon* and a* a biographer; 
but mors successfully in the latter capacity than In tbs 
former. His Life of Enkin* I* an Interesting piece af 
biography, and well deserves perusal ou account bath af 
the Information which It contains, and especially the jo- 
diclous remarks en character and doctrine with which It 
is interspersed. His Sermons (we allude particularly tr- 
ibe volume published in 1805) are chiefly remarkable far 
a strong infusion of Calvinistlc divinity of the most rifts 
character. They are too exclusively doctrinal pathaasl 
too dryly metaphysical for general edification — they saasek 
too much for modern palates of that school divinity 
which was at one time so fashionable among the divines 
of our church, and which we ore not sorry to as* anpos- 
sedad by a style of preaching not loss strictly orthodox, 
but mora popular, mora practical, and csnasqnently likely 
generally useful. The present volume Is 
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mysticism, and not m little dogmatism— tbe latter qua- , reams of paper without an 
lity wa should hare cnniidercd In ordinary esses u ivlth clergymen. They wi 
highly offensive, but In this particular instance It is suft- he useful discharge of th 
euod down to u* by two consideration*, the respect we i [Maple ; and the compoailioi 
owe to a wiee and good man, and the circumstance that ' tually aerve their present 
his positions are generally to much in accordance with j totally unfit fu 



• public. 



.rilling b 
reason which In strictnen we are entitled to demand. 

which, in our opinion, B re the first, on " Christ's Death, 
and Iti Effects," — the eighth, uii the " Doctrine of As- 
surance," — and the thirteenth, " The Consolations of 
Faith." 

If the present volume adds little to nur national stuck 
of theological literature, It at leant supports (he reputa- 
tion which Sir Henry Moucreiff had already 



fir duty in instructing their 
positions, when thus used, may eflec- 
reaeut purpoar, though they may lie 
public eye, fur which, In fact, they 
■ were intended. Under aucb circumstance*, tba 
of the departed, and sometime* even the cause uf 
on, may suffer from the undue partiality, the Igno- 
ipidity, nf surviving relative*. The Injury 



Thon 



e dead it 



Still || 









: of Dr 



h would hav 



veil-informed, and .-ally off. 



elegant writer, 
orthodox divine. We must not forget to locution that 
tbe greater number of the discount! contained In this 
volume were selected from Sir Henry'* paper*, and > 
few of Ihem printed under the revisal of the lata Dr A. 
Thomson, and tbat there la a abort, modest, and eleganl 
Preface, by the author's distinguished son. Lord Man 



1 unexpected death m 
efuluru, and without tbat warning 
it it into his power to place beyond 
papers which were intended for no 
c know tbe apology which is geno- 
mes, but we greatly doubt ita validity 

| We offer these remarks here, because we have understood 
that the publishing another volume (and who will ensure 
ist another and another ?) of Dr Thomson's aar- 






s is 



itly tried, ai 
they are tint likely 
Of Dr Thomson It would be easy to speak at length, j putation, or their 01 
and difficult to say any thing new. The part which he ~ 
acted during the last twenty year* of hie life wa. too 
conspicuous to leave the public Ignorant of hla character 
a* a public man or aa an author. *" 



The ex peri mi 
e his 



re willing to adml 



The faro 

■times emii 
very lofty charadei 



departed friend's re- 

These strictures do not apply to Sir Henry Moncraiff < 

wathuminu volume, because it appears that he bad cor- 

■ected and re-written almost all the Discourse* in tba 

now published, with an eye to their being laid 



.living before the public. 



be qualified by many splendid exceptions ; but as a de- Whittaker and Treacher. Edinburgh s Henry ton- 
Gil Ulna. W* 



r him fairly matched. The same 
snaraetrr, thoitgh lo an Inferior degree, belonged to h is 
writings. In personal satire, In controversy, In smart 
criticism, he was strong, and he waa eonscioua of hi* 
rrngth. In hie graver publications be has, to 
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•■tent, failed. Thi* 
merely because be v 
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publishing unr 
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! surtand legitimate ground 
« and practical exposition of divine truth, 
Besides, be waa a practised and a skilful writer ; and if 
hla style is distinguished more by vigour than by ele- 
gance, this arose rather from the chancier of the man 
than from his ignsranee of classical composition. Per- 
haps, after all, the secret of his failure— for his author- 
ship In sermon- writing ta a failure— lies in the baato with 
which he composed and published. With the exception 
of his » Sermons on In fidelity, " bis discourses appear to 
be the very hasty productions of a richly-stored and vi- 
gorous mind, satisfying itself with tbe thoughts which 
presented themselves first in order, and taking little 
trouble to exhibit them otherwise than in their original 
shape. We have mentioned hla " Sermon, ou Infidelity 1 
a* an exception to this slovenliness of authorship. They 
contain more thought, more condensation and pcrtlnener ' lodging, 
of reasoning, and more careful arrangement, than we Ai 
la hie other sermons and lectures; but, 



Ivan Vbjushiw Is a sort of I 
mean the book, not the hern, fur he is but a tame repre- 
sentative of La Sage's logician and coward, moral pica- 
rooa, and selBsh friend. The adventures of the Russian 
resemble those of the Spaniard In this — that they intra. 
due* ua to almost every grade of Russian society, and 
that tbe story of them la told in a satirical style, In a 
if acquired misanthropy, tempered with natural 



neglected and 



i published disc. 



" The first ton year* of my life were spent in tbe house 
or Mr Golngordeflsky, a country gentleman In Wale. 
Riualn : there I was reared like a home-bred wslHlng, 
and was known under the name of The Orphan. No- 
body cared far me, and still leas cared I fur any body. 
None of the inmate* of the house paid me any attention 
except an old, worn-out dog, who, like ma, waa left to 
Infidelity" ! provide for himself. 

no corner of the house assigned me for my 

food nor clothing allotted me, nor any fixed 

In tbe summer, I spent my days In tbe open 

-, and slept under the sheds attached ti "" 



s will add little to hla ! cowbo 



living reputation. We make thle remark general, bs- 
sauae wa find nothing In the present volume to deserve 
particular criticism. It Is like the bulk of it* predeces- 
sors, partaking In the usual proportion of tbeir fault* and 
excellencies. 

Before concluding this abort notice, we have a word lo 
tay about publishing posthumous volumes of sermons, 
and w* think the present a very proper occasion. In 
ordinary cases, when a man leave* any MSS. at bis 
death, hi* executors have a sort of right to publish ■" 



which served ai 



nthe* 



rend. 



ilept I 



I lived In the bulky kitchen, 
the hearth among the hot cinders. 



ithlng but a long shirt ai 
of rap* about my waist : In winter, I covered my naaea- 
ness with whatever came in my way — any old Jacket or 
fragment of a peasants coat served my purpose. With 
these articles I wa* furnished by compassionate people, 
who did not know what to do with their old rags. I 
wore nothing on my feet, which became so hard™*. -J™*^ 
ilther grass, nor mud* s 



salt may be fairly presumed that few men will scribble feeling. MjtuAWVta'uei"^ 
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Ing : the rain washed out the duet, nnd the mow cleared 
away Che ashes. I was f«t with tbe fragment* from the 
•errant*' table, and feasted upon egg*, which I gathered 
In tbe neighbourhood of the hen-house, and about the 
barn ; on tbe teavlnga In the milk-pots, which I licked 
with uncommon relieh, and on fruit, which I stole by 
night io the orchard. I was under the command of no 
one Id particular, but every body ordered ma about at 
discretion. In summer, they set me to herd the geese on 
(he pasture, or on the banks of the pond, to protect tbe 
goslings and chicken* from dogs and kites. In winter, 
they employed me a* a turnspit in the kitchen, and this 
was to me a moat agreeable occupation. Every time that 
the cook turned hi* or her back, 1 would quickly apply 
my palm to the juicy roast, and under my wrist suck my 
greasy hand a* a bear does its paw. I sometimes very 
Ingeniously snatched pieces of bacon from tbe drl|iper, 
and stole cutlets out of the etewing-pan ; my chief occu- 
pation was to run errands for all the men-servants, maid- 
servants, and even the footboys. They sent me to the 
AaTtchntu' forpottfy.f placed me on the outlook in sundry 
places, without explaining their reasons; with orders to 
whistle or clap my hands on the appearance of the squire, 
steward, and sometimes even of the other men-servants, 
or maid-servants. On the first word — ' Orphan, run 
this way or that way, and call this one or that one - — I 
set oft" at the gallop, and fulfilled my instructions to a 
tittle, knowing that the smallest neglect would expose 
me to an Inevitable besting. When they placed me on 
the watch, and forbade me to look about me — which 
mostly happened In the garden, during the summer sen- 
son — t stood like one burled in the ground, not dariug 
even to lift up my eyes, or make the least motion, till 
they pusbed me from the *pot. Sometimes, though 
Ttry seldom, they rewarded me for my zealous service* 
with a piece of black bread, old bacon, or cheese, and I, 
not being famished, would divide it with my beloved dog 
Koodlashka. 

" Observing how other children were fondled and 
kissed, 1 wept bitterly, from an Inexpressible feeling of 
envy and chagrin : the caresses and blandishments of 
Koodlashka alleviated ray grief, and made my solitude 
more tolerable. If other children caressed their mothers 
and nurses, I smuld do the same to ray Koodlashka, 
calling him mammy snd nursy, lifting him, kissing him, 

the sand. I had an Inclination to love my fellow-crea- 
tures, particularly those of the other sex, but this incli- 
nation was thwarted by fear." 

From this thraldom he is emanclpnted, by the elope- 
ment of a daughter of the magnate, whose attendant he 
has been constituted. From the service of her husband, 
a young officer, he passes Into that of a Jew broker, eking 
out the gains of bis profession by a little smuggling and 
coin -clipping. This master transfers him to an ex.pro- 
cureur of a province. While living with this gentleman, 
he is discovered by an aunt, and emancipated. We hare 
neat a history of his schoolboy adventures, first love 
™ ' " itry among the Kirgheez, " of bis 



and Infidelity, ardent aspirations after Improvemen 
contented Kith, stupidity, and beggary, are placed In the 
most harsh contrast and startling collision, and held la 
this unnatural juxtaposition by the grasp of an iron 
despotism. Russia Is not advancing in civilisation. Sk* 
has gone as far as she can in the path she has struck into, 
but that is n blind alley, and she has reached its termina- 
tion. Her improvement, wretched and superficial as K 
is, has been effected forcibly from without — it is not the 
spontaneous growth of the national mind. All refomts 
brought abnut by power, Instead of conviction, bavcasdf- 
couuteracting effect, which In a brief lima checks their 
progress. Russia isat this moment a moral petrifaciioo 
— nothing short of a great internal revolution can breathe 
into her rigid frame the relaxing and inspiriting breath 
of life. 

It is chiefly In the portraiture of the domesticated vir- 
tues and vices that tbe author of Ivan Vejeeghen la meat 
at borne. There is a want of power and wildneja* in his 
scenes of savage life. But his good country gentlemen, 
amiable women, dupes, and gambler*, an drawn with the 
hand of a master. Being rather in a cynical mood to- 
day, we incline to loiter in the gallery of fools and knaves. 
What follow* Is a happily- conceived picture of a not un- 
common mania both In Germany and Russia. 

" The landlord, Falalay Gloopashkeen, never Inter- 
mitted his endeavours to play the part of an English 
lord. Ills woodeu bouse wa* luxuriously fitted up wUh 
the most fashionable furniture, with picture*, statues, aid 
bronaea. Ilia stable contained more than a hundred 
English horses, and he had upwards of three) faundns 
hounds of different breeds. Among his attendants as 
had a number of foreigner* — English, Germans, aW 
French. For a companion, he kepta Frenchman, nmlsr 
the denomination of a litterateur, who wa* his privets 
secretary : to an Englishman he paid a high salary, 
merely to talk with him, and perfect him in the pronun- 
ciation of the English language. An Italian, an old I 
rogue, lived with him as a sort of friend. He enjoyed I 

and music Tbe Italian traded In the most paltry Its- ' 
lian pictures, mosaics, counterfeit antiques, and aloof 
with that was a usurer and messenger of gallantry. A 
German librarian served fur a small salary, being attract- 
ed by his love for catalogues, of which there wa* a num. 
her in the library. Gloopashkeen bought a whole com 
pany of player* from an amateur of the drama, by nan* 
Kbarakhoreen, who had squandered away bis property, 
but consoled himself for the loss, by performing In all 
private theatres, and managing his old troop. Gloopash- 
keen 's orchestra was also composed of serfs, whom he had 
collected from different private orchestras. In the how 
there were about firs hundred inmates fed at the expenas 
of Gloopashkeen, and serving merely for hi* ditersisn. 
It was difficult to keep from laughing at seeing the gran 
air of the beardless fool, who, fancying himself a groat 
t very thing in a decided tone) pro- 



mpt Ion then 



it all h 



. opinio, 






He returns to Moscow, gets inveigled wit! 



with 



distinction. Settling at St Petersburg, hi 
real parentage, and finds himself heir to a fortune, mar- 
ries, and becomes an honest man. 

We have already said that the style of this work is 
that of a tempered satire. Our readers will understand 
from this that allownnce must be made for it* pictures of 
Russian life a* verging upon caricature. With this cau- 
tion, however, they will find It afford them a tolerably 
con ret idea uf the mechanism of that great empire, when 



ed from bis English companion ; delivered lectures H] 
literature in the words of his Frenchman, and spoke asss 
the arts under tbe prompting of the Italian. Many af 
the guests, without having the least Idea of the alder* 
on which he spoke, and knowing the sciences merely sf 
name, looked upon him aa a miracle of wisdom, sua, 
while tbey enjoyed the luxuries of hi* table, loudly pro- 
claimed that Russia would be happy if GWpsuhkssa 

Tbe absurdities of the middle class — If tin term at 
applicable in Russia — an sketched In a manner not Is" 
felicitous. 

" In an hour and a half the elder brother requested 
his guests to return Into the gala-room*, Informing then 
\ltat ih*re vfttralA he a nerformanee of a French emnedTi 
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for a surprise to their papakin and mammakin (so ha of that huge western colossus, in which a moral pestilence 
called his father and mother). Chairs were placed in is festering into existence, threatening its civilized neigh* 
the diningroom : in the buffet were assembled the do- hours with ten times mora danger than onr good friend 
mestio performers, that is to say, the Moshneen family, the Englishman's pet bugbear of the cholera-morons, 
and some friends of the young ladies. At the end of the 

room were fixed movable side- scenes, and a curtain of «^™««h=«h^^^^— 

carpets stitched together was hung up. In place of an 
orchestra, the youngest daughter's music-master played 
wretchedly enough upon the pianoforte. When all the 
guests were seated, according to their ranks, Mr and Mrs 
Moshneen took their place* in the first row of armchairs, 
seating between them the French governor of the younger 
children, to translate what was to be said, and explain 
•very thing which should occur. The same governor, 
Monsieur Furet, was the author of the drama about to 
he performed, under the title of ' The liberal Parents, or 
the good Children.* Although the title of itself was 
quite enough, nevertheless there was no want of applause, 
but the clapping of hands was repeated at every word, or 
at least at every couplet. The substance of the piece was 
as follows: — A rich merchant spares no expense in the 
education and outfit of his children ; allows his sons 
money for treating their friends, for equipages, &c ; ex- 
tends the same munificence to bis daughters for dresses; 
and, besides that, takes them to all the promenades, 
theatres, and masquerades, and gives balls and fetes at 
home. In the last act, bis daughters are married to 
princes, counts, and generals ; while his sons attain the 
highest ranks in the service. The sons and sons-in-law, 
out of gratitude, join together in procuring a title of no- 
bility for their father, who is at last complimented with 
the style of ' Bight Honourable.* It was a sight worth 
seeing to behold the ecstasy of the worthy couple during 
the performance of the piece. The governor translated 
faithfully every phrase and every couplet which reflected 
honour on the parents, and tears of tenderness ran in 
torrents down their cheeks. Notwithstanding that the 
two oldest sons, heated with wine, bungled in the act- 
ing, that the two oldest daughters knew nothing at all 
of the parts which they had to perform, and that the 
voice of the prompter drowned the speeches of the actors, 
who, besides that, sang quite out of tune, the perform- 
ance went through gloriously, and attained the object in 
view, that is to say, it convinced Moshneen that children 
should not be grudged money to supply their extrava- 
gance, as it all tends to the elevation of the family." 

We conclude our extracts with the description of a 
usurer: 

" Rubopereen went with me to the money-lenders. 
We first entered a small hole of a shop about seven feet 
square, crammed to the ceiling with old tattered books in 
all languages, ancient and modern, covered with dust and 
spiders' webs. At the other end of this kennel were 
slumbering, cheek by jowl, a lean tom-cat and the shop- 
boy. Rubopereen awakened the sleeping sentinel with a 
fillip on the nose, and asked for Taraseetch. * Yon 
know, in the morning he goes about the courts and 
public offices, but now it is almost the time when ha 
should be back here.' — * How can the tenant of tbia 
beggarly hole be a monied man ?' asked 1 of Rubopereen. 
* Three hundred thousand at command, neither more nor 
less,' replied Rubopereen. ' This shpp is nothing more 
than a pretext, a corner for meetings and bargains, a sign- 
board of the residence of Taras Tarasoveetch Kashtcheyeff. 
It is a pity that this is not Saturday, the day of settling 
and paying the debts of the week among merchants ; you 
would see how the shopkeepers and owners of rich ware- 
bouses and magazines flock about this hole, how they 
wink to Taras Tarasoveetch, and beckon to htm to call at 
their shops ; be takes only three per cent per month on 
pawn from people that he does not know, and to safe 
people he lends also upon their own bill.* " 

- We recommend Ivan Vejeeghen to the notice of every 
who wishes to acquaint himself with, the character 



Ornithological Dictionary of British Birds. By Colonel 
G. Montagu, F.L.S. Second Edition. With a Plan 
of Study, and many New Articles and Original Ob- 
servations, by James Rennie, A.M., A.L.S., Professor 
of Natural History, King's College, London, Ike. 
8vo. Pp. 592. London. Hurst, Chance, and Co.- 
1831. 

Wx hail with pleasure this new edition of Montagu, 
a book which has for a number of years been out of print; 
and this appears the more extraordinary, as it was eagerly 
sought after by ornithologists, and bought at a price fre- 
quently above double its original cost. 

The present differs from the first edition in several 
important particulars. The Introduction has been taken 
to pieces, and scattered through the work in alphabetical 
order ; and a new introduction and plan of study, by the 
editor, has been substituted in its stead. He has pretty 
fully discussed the merits of various systems, and we ge- 
nerally agree with him in his opinions, but cannot assent 
to the views he entertains of their being in a great mea- 
sure useless in studying natural objects. They are the 
best means which have yet been devised for enabling the 
naturalist to come most readily at the names and charac- 
ters of known species. In his (Mr Rennie's) total con- 
demnation of the quinary system, we most cordially con- 
cur ; and if we had not the everyday experience that avea 
Joanna Southcot, with hosts of other fools who entertain 
equally absurd doctrines, have their followers, wo would 
wonder how it could have obtained a single proselyte, 
especially amongst naturalists, whose whole systems are 
founded on an accumulation of facts. 

As far as we comprehend this system, it can have 
no reality in nature : that all animals, from man down- 
wards, should be formed, or connected in bunches of fiom, 
arranged in a circular series, is too absurd a notion to he 
entertained for an instant. The five members, composing 
these groups, are said to be composed of two normal oc 
typical, and three aberrant ones, — for example, the vul- 
tures are thus :— 




It will he noticed, that the fifth member " leads round" 
to the first, in order to inosculate (kiss or touch it), a 
term applied to " groups, which" are said to " formtha 
passage between neighbouring groups, of higher degree 
and denomination than themselves. Laying aside oscu- 
lant groups, every natural group is divisible fate five* 
which always admits of a binary distributien, that is» 
into two and three ;" ai wa have exhibited in the " - 
diagram. 
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" The quinary system/ 1 says Mr Rennie, " under con- 
sideration, while it professes to reject the strange doctrine 
of Darwin, which he borrowed from Epicurus,* at the 
same time adopts its very language in the most unequi- 
vocal manner. Though nature, says M. Vigors, with 
peculiar elegance of illustration, nowhere exhibits an 
absolute division between her various groups, she yet 
displays sufficiently distinctive characters to enable us to 
arrange them in conterminous assemblages, and to retain 
each assemblage, at least in idea, separate from the rest. 
It is not, however, at the point of junction between it 
and its adjoining groups that I look for the distinctive 
character. There, as M. Temminck observes, it is not 
to be found. It is at that central point which is most 
remote from the ideal point of junction on each side, and 
where the characteristic peculiarities of the groups, gra- 
dually unfolding themselves, appear in their full develope- 
ment ; it is at that spot, in short, where the typical cha- 
racter is most conspicuous, that I fix my exclusive atten- 
tion. Upon these typical eminences I plant my banners 
of distinction, round which corresponding species may 
congregate, as they more or less approach the types of each. 
In my pursuit of nature, I am accustomed to look upon 
the great series, in which her productions insensibly pass 
into each other, with similar feelings to those with which 
I contemplate some of those beautiful pieces of natural 
scenery, where the grounds swell out in a diversified in- 
terchange of valley and elevation. Here, although I can 
detect no breach in that undulating outline, over which 
the eye delights to glide without Interruption, I can still 
give a separate existence, in idea, to every elevation be- 
fore me, and assign it a separate name. It is upon the 
points of eminence in each that I fix my attention, and 
it is these points that I compare together, regardless, in 
my divisions, of the lower grounds, whieh imperceptibly 
meet at the base. Thus also it is that I fix upon the 
typical eminences, that rise most conspicuously above that 
continued outline, in whieh nature disposes her living 
groups. These afford me sufficient prominency of cha- 
racter for my ideal divisions ; for ideal they must be, 
where nature shows none. And thus it is that I con- 
ceive my groups to be at once separate and united ; 
separate at their typical elevations, but united at their 
basal extremes.** 

In order to understand what M. Vigors means by type 
and typical, it will be necessary to state that all the species 
in any particular group are described as possessing parti- 
cular characters whose general union constitutes what is 
termed a type. " The centrum, or perfection of the 
group," says Mr Mac Lea y, " is in fact that part of the 
circumference of the circle of affinity which is farthest 
from the neighbouring group, and exactly the same thing 
which, in Hone Entomologies), has been more happily 
called type." 

In the idea of a " great chain of nature," there is some- 
thing to warrant the sublimity of the conception, if we 
make allowance for a few links, which are still undisco- 
vered ; but we cannot bear to harbour a thought of the 
mechanical wheel and pinion regularity of the quinary 
system, and therefore leave it to its fate ; and turn to 
some further considerations of the volume before us. 

Mr Kennie very properly recommends that the study 
of nature be commenced in the fields, and afterwards the 
observations which have been made on such objects as 
present themselves, be compared with books ; for, says he, 
'< In books we can only obtain knowledge at second hand, 
and this, like a story circulated among village gossips, is 
more apt to gain in falsehood than in truth, as it passes 
from one to another ; but, in field study, we go at once 
to the fountainhead, and obtain our facts pure and un- 
alloyed by the theories and opinions of previous o b server s . 
By pursuing such a method, three of the chief prejudices, 
which Lord Bacon has pointed out as sources of human 



error, are avoided, and the only danger is from what fst 
quaintly denominates prejudices of the dene (idols spent), 
meaning thereby, the imperfections of an individnaTs in- 
tellect, whether natural to him or produced by edocitisn. 
Here it is that the utility of books becomes obvious. Yea 
witness, in a field excursion, a certain incident or pecu- 
liarity of action in some animal, which strikes) yon as 
being worthy of being chronicled in your notebook.** 

The editor has added all the newly discovered species, 
with much useful and authenticated matter, extracted 
from the works of ornithologists who have written sines 
the first edition of this work appeared, and enriched it 
with some extremely valuable observations of his own, 
culled with much discrimination from the grant book ef 
Nature. He has made some important and judicious 
alterations in the arrangement of words, having discarded 
several that were rather clumsy. He has corrected 
several errors in the synonymes, and given import- 
ant notes ; with the addition of a list of authors who 
have written on this branch of science, arranged under 
three heads, namely — I. Rudi mental Naturalists; If. 
Literary Naturalists ; III. Philosophic Naturalists ; and 
original observations. The book is beautifully and esr- 
rectly printed, and a variety of interesting and neatly 
executed woodcuts have been interspersed throughout the 
work. 

The republication of this deservedly popular work b 
a boon to the naturalist, and we think there are few who 
will not avail themselves of the valuable information it 
contains ; for it is made up of the essence of all that b 
known of British ornithology. In this department, and 
also in British conchology, Montagu's works have the 
chance of standing long unrivalled. 



# Lucretius, De Natura Rerun, v. 795, &c 



The Cabinet fir Youth ; containing Narrative*, Sketches, 
and Anecdotes, for the Instruction and Amusement of the 
Young, Edited by the Authors of the Odd Volume. 
Edinburgh : William Whyte. London : Whittaker 
and Co. 1831. 

This is a very pretty little book, and a very amusing 
little book, and a very instructive little book, and a very. 
proper little book for the shelves of the juvenile library. 
Young readers will find in it sketches of the peculiarities of 
the nations most remote in their manners and sympathiss 
from Europeau customs— -of the Chinese, the American 
Indians, and the inhabitants of the Tonga Islands. They 
will find descriptions of animate and inanimate nature, 
calculated to awaken a love for their several beauties. 
They will find curious anecdotes of our owa and neigh- 
bouring countries. And all these varieties, either ex- 
tracted from the best standard works or furnished by the 
amiable editors, are given simply and nnoatentatinsisly, 
without any of that adopted childishness of diction whieh 
in so many works for the use of young people, without 
approaching them one iota nearer the juvenile compre- 
hension, retards the development of intellect aa surely 
as the lisping and babbling of nurses does the acqaire- 
ment of intelligible utterance. " The Cabinet for Youth" 
is a good wholesome moral and Intellectual meal, whkh 
no parents need fear to dish up to their children. Hen 
follows a specimen : 

" A supervisor of excise, named Thomas, was ordered 
not long since to a town not far from LlanfylUn, in 
Montgomeryshire, to occupy the district of a aupervissr, 
who had been shifted to another station, as is usual with 
the servants of the excise department ; and baring a wMs 
and children, he proceeded on first, in order to select a 
suitable house for his family. He had never been hi 
Wales before, and, consequently, he met with many in- 
conveniences. The only house vacaut was a hugs eM 
mansion, which stood in decay at the foot of a mountain ; 
and to this the supervisor was directed as the only ha- 
bitable place that was not occupied; Oa the imt vie* 
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wllh weeds, the *tep* lending to the door* tnom-growi . 
imnl of the window* being broken, mud the whole ha- 
ving an sir of grandeur in neglect, ha wu prompted to 
make enquiries ; and an eld man, to whom be wu re- 
ferred aa being tha only owner a* long a* any neighbour 
could remember, instantly offered to lot him the mansion 
at the email rent of In ponnda a year. The supervisor 
did not want eo large a home ; hut aa ha wished to send 
for hia family, and bad been obliged to put up with 
lodgings in a paltry alehouse he thought It waa worth 
while to go over the old pile, and ascertain whether a 
few rooms could not be comfortably fitted up for hia eo- 
comniodation, while in discharge of hit duty then. The 
latme** of the rent of course operated ea an additional 
inducement; and baring 8»d upon four or fire rooms 
upstairs, he struck the bargain, got in a few Utile things 
until bis wile should arrive with all the domestic equip, 
nentaof a family, and forthwith wrote oil for her. The 
first night of bis sojourn he lighted a large fire to dispel 
the dampness, and having taken his glass of grog, be las 
down acid enjoyed an excellent night's real. On his 
rising tn the morning, bis first visit waa to a barber's 
afcop in the town in order to gat shaved, and there several 
persons enquired moat earnestly how he had slept; and 
when be declared that ha had never enjoyed a better 
night's rsst In hia life, ever* one seemed amazed. The 
mystery was now dispelled, and his aysa wore opened by 
being informed tba ' Tee Gwyn,' or ' White House,' at 
the manston was called, had boon haunted for fifty yean 
back. Tha snpersisor laughed at this notion, and avowed 
bis alter dliselief in ghosts. Tha professional shrewd- 
ness usually characteristic of hia calling, raised a surmise 
that thii uuir lonely house might bo a very snug spot for 
working an Illicit still ; and, accordingly, ha daatriajiiml 
not lobe driven oat of his new habitation, until he ascer- 
tained tha fact. He spent tha greater part of the day in 
rummaging tha vanlts and every hiding-place ; but with- 
out discovering aay thing to confirm hia auspicious. As 
nigbt advanced, ho threw an extra log en the fire, and, 
having borrowed a chair In the town, be sst himself 
down before it, ate bis breed and cheese, and sipped hia 
grog amidst various ruminations. At one time ha 
thought his situation rather dangerous; as, In the eveal 
of his suspicions being true, there waa no assistance at 
hand. Ha might have his throat cat from ear to ear, 
and hia body thrown into a tufa; while his wife and 
family would bo none the wiser. Pairs of the living, 
more than of ths dead, flitted across his brain, and at 
length he resolved, in case he heard any thing going on, 
to remain as quiet as possible, and send all the informa- 
tion ha could to tha head* of his department. Hs could 
sas by bis watch it was nearly IS o'clock! •«' ' Nature'* 
fond nurse' had forsaken him, and be felt uo inclination 
t» sleep, 

" On a sadden be beard footsteps on the staircase, and 
be felt, or thought ho fait, his hair lift hia hat at least 
an inch off hh forehead. His heart fluttered ; the log* 
did not seem to blue so brightly ; be listened anxiously, 
but ha heard nothing. After chiding hia fancy for 
frightening him, he mustered courage enough to open the 
dear, which he left in that Mate, and then betook him- 
self to his coach, after a paralytic sort of a poke at the 
Are. Scarce had the first doze relieved his limbs, whan 
he was awakened by a strange clattering t 



of that sleepless nigbt was spent In gloomy oeeW-- 
With painful anxiety did ha watch the grey 
breaking in tha east ; and whan the day burst forth, he 
commenced a most scrutinizing search. Nothing, how- 
ever, was to be discovered, not even a footstep on the mix- 
es*! ; although ba could have sworn that he really did 
hear hia disturber* ascend towards bis room, and then do. 
part. On hia visit to the town that morning, the previous 
day'* enquiries were repeated ; but he strenuously dulled 
having been disturbed, for fear he should bo thought a, 
coward. The next evening, he determined to saeertain whe- 
ther any thing really did ascend the staircase, or whether 
it era* mere fancy ; and for this purpose, he apread a, 
thick coat of sand on every step, imagining, shrewdly 
enough, that. If his tormentor* ware really substantial, 
they must leeveoosae tracks behind thorn. In the middle 
of the night the same extraordinary noise wsa heard ; 
but the supervisor had provided himself with pistols, and 
being armed with a lamp also, he proceeded down italra 
aa hard as he could. The Imps, however, ware tea 
nimble for blm, and he could not even gat a glimpse of 
thorn. Again did he search in every hols and corner, 
disturbing the poor spiders with the blaze of his lamp | 
and finding hi* scrutiny In Tain, he was retracing bin 
slaps, when bo recollected the sand which, In bis terri- 
fied descant, be had forgotten, when, to hi* horror, ha 
perceived some five or iix hundred cloven tracks! They 
wore too smell for old goblins, and much too large for 
rata, and the poor man was more nuulod than aver. 
The matter Assumed rstber s serum* aspect, and be da, 
tsrmined to writs to hia wile forbidding her arrival until 
she board farther from him. All the day long his scala 
was racked by conjectures as to the specie* of ei-catum 
that had disturbed his quiet. Fifty times did he eon. 
clcde that It wu* perhaps a trick, and as often did he 
abandon that notion as Improbable ; but thou hs could 
net account for his not being able to sse the authors of 
the traoks; and forthwith ha resolved on another pro- 
ject. Ha had given np every idea that rata could huso, 
made *uch a noise or tracks so large, but he determined 
to try if a few rat traps could solve the my*tery. Ac- 
cordingly, he procured six, which were all that fa* could, 
gel ; and on the fourth nigbt carefully *et them in a row 
on one of the steps of the staircase, *o that If the imp* 

sue of them. Still he would not abandon his pistols or 
Ms lamp, but determined to baongurd allnight. About 
the mystic hour of twelve, he again hoard the hobgob- 
lins Jumping or hopping, as It seemed, up the stairs, and 
while he cocked one of the pistols be heard a trap go of, 
then another, then another, succeeded by appalling shriek* 
and the same clattering noise down stairs again. Ha 
proceeded to the spot, and there to hia infinite astonish-, 
meat, he found, not an Imp, nor any thing supernatural, 
bat three fine fat rabbits, caught by the legs in tbe traps. 
The almple fact was, that the Inhabitant* of an adjoining, 
j their way up through tba 



a the 



through tin 

tire ' Tee Gwynn' being haunted. It i* 

that Mr Thomas forthwith *ent for hi* family,* 

now enjoy a house, and a* many rabbit* a* they 

for five pound* a-yeer." 



tbe story of 






ding 



to hi* 



the panic of tha moment be jumped op, and rushed to 
the landing-place, where he distinctly beard the Imps 
clatter down the bread staircase again, making faint 
shrieking cries, which died away with the sound* of their 
footsteps aa they seemed to gain tha vanlts beneath tha 
house. It was now manifest that there were other living 
tenants la tha mansion besides hisnsslf ; and the rsmakt- { 



A. New Illustrated Road Booh of the Route from London. 
to Naples i containing Txtntg-f our highly jfaaasw View. 
from Original Drawings by Front, StanfieMI, and 
Brockeden. Engraved by William and Edward Finden, 
{Part /., containing the Route from London to Para.) 
Edited by tV. Brockeden, Author of " The Passes of 
tbe Alps." Demy Svo. London. John Murray. 
1831. 
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has gone over the ground be writes about frequently, and 
Is intimately acquainted with the locomotive arrange- 
ments which prevail there. He gives all the necessary 
directions for the traveller, and recommends the best local 
guides and directories of every important place. He has 
given us the only purpose- like road book we have met 
with. But the work has yet higher claims to public 
patronage in the excellence of its pictorial illustrations — 
as, indeed, the names of Prout and Stanfield, the Fin- 
dens, and the able editor, naturally lead to expect. The 
views in the present part are five in number. First come 
the chalky cliffs of Dover, white gleaming over the toss- 
ing sea, across which tall barks are driving, " with slop- 
ing mast and dipping prow," before a strong breeze, which 
hears above them alternations of dark rain-clouds, drop- 
ping water into the waves, " giving their store of little 
to that which bath too much," and interstices of dazzling 
expanses of white. The commingling gloom and glare 
of such a day, the exclusive inheritance of Britain, the 
sullen glory of our sky, is admirably conceived and deli- 
neated by Stanfield. Next follows the Pier of Calais at 
low water by Prout. The sunny gleam across the level 
wet sands giving back the figures that throng them at 
once in shadow and reflection — the breezeless sky streaked 
with the soft clouds of evening— the half-filled sails of the 
stately brigantine, speak already of a more genial clime. 
Man creates his own tempests there. Give us our stormy 
Albion with its unruffled moral hemisphere. Abbeville ! 
Beautiful as when Sterne approached it, notwithstanding 
the storm and desolation which have since swept over 
and around it ! And look where the rumbling, lum- 
bering diligence hurries down the abrupt curvilinear 
descent with a whole legion of mendicant imps, " ever 
with it as it moves along*' — bright sunburnt faces, and 
jetty eyes — tumblers and jokers ! Bravo, Stanfield ! 
What have we next ? Beauvais, with its massive and 
gorgeous piazzas, thronged with buyers and sellers, its 
lofty cathedral rising in the aerial distance, like a dream 
of religion in a counting-house. This again is from the 
pencil of Prout. Last comes a view of modern Paris, 
rich, tasteful, and sunny, by the editor. To these is 
added a road map from London to Paris, by aid of which 
and the letterpress, a pilgrim, ignorant of the language, 
might find his way to the city of the Louvre. 



Portrait of Allan Cunningham, Esq, Drawn from Life, 
on Stone, by F. Wilkin. London. Dickinson. 1831. 

This is the first of a series of portraits, the size of life, 
of the most eminent men of the age. Wordsworth and 
Lockhart are in progress — Scott is to follow. The me- 
chanical part of this specimen is worthy of all praise, and 
the general effect is good. There is a likeness too, to 
our friend Allan, but on the whole it is neither just nor 
flattering. From the talent evinced, however, we hold 
ourselves entitled to augur better things of those which 
are to follow. 



Emmanuel, a Sacred Poem, in nine cantos, with other 
Poems. By John Nevay. Edinburgh. Printed at 
the Uuiversity Press. 1831. 

John Nevay is favourably known to the readers of 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal by some of his commu- 
nications. The present work will support his repu- 
tation. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



SALICETTI. 

A STORY OT THI SOUTH OP FRANCE. 

Passing through the south of France in the autumn 
of 1828, I bemrd rtlntsd the particulars of the foHowta* 



story. The events, which were then of recent 
renoe, had excited deep and general commiseration, aad 
they are, indeed, as tragical as any that nave d a rken ed 
the annals of domestic life. 

About the close of the preceding spring, a lady arrived 
at Bayonne, accompanied by a youth of delicate and pre- 
possessing appearance. He was her only son, on whom, 
since his father's death, her hopes more anxiously de- 
pended, but whose declining state of health at this time 
had rendered her fears predominant. Indications of 
constitutional weakness had of late given some grounds 
to dread the approach of consumption, and by the advice 
of her physician, and prompted by her own apprehen- 
sions, Madame Armand had journeyed with her son 
from their home in Normandy, to seek for him the more 
beneficial climate of the southern provinces, which, with 
the change of scene, it was hoped, would check the threat- 
ened advance of this ruthless malady. Madame Armand 
had some letters of introduction to Bayonne, in whose 
neighbourhood it was her intention to procure a residence 
for her son, and it was her desire to board him with some 
respectable family, where he would be secure of the at- 
tentions so grateful to the invalid, and might enjoy the 
cheerfulness of society, without being exposed to its irri- 
tations and fatigue. In answer to her enquiries on this 
subject, she was given to understand that the advantages 
she was in quest of were likely to be obtained, could a 
pension be procured in the family of Salicetti, a farmer- 
general, very favourably known, and who p ossess e d a 
mansion pleasantly situated in the vicinity of Bayonne. 

Having received the most agreeable impression tram 
the beauty and air of repose which hung around the 
scenery of Chateau Valette, she sought an interview with 
Salicetti. She stated to him the object of her visit, aad 
felt disappointed when be evinced some reluctance Is 
meet with her proposal. There was much, however, to 
excite interest in the appearance of the young man hiav 
self, and the maternal solicitude expr e s s e d in the coun- 
tenance of Madame Armand had the effect of awakening 
in the wife of Salicetti a sympathy which pas s es quick 
between the breasts of mothers, and which, in the pre- 
sent instance, pleaded powerfully in behalf of the former 
lady, who, before her departure, had the gratification t» 
find that Salicetti had acceded with cordiality to her 
wishes. In a few days, Henry Armand became an in- 
mate of Chateau Valette, and his mother, with reanima- 
ted hopes, bade farewell to the family, returning to the 
north, from whence necessary affairs did not permit her 
to be longer absent. 

The character of Salicetti was one which wins the 
good will of mankind, and not undeservedly. Its featnrei 
were free from the guise of art, or the tricks of cold and 
arttfieiei iTJhfnm With a little deficiency of exterior 
softness, he was a man endowed with generous feeling, 
and with honourable principles, in the ex pr ess i on sf 
which be was always prompt and sincere. He p oas i ase i , 
perhaps over highly, the glowing temperament of his 
Pyrenean clime, but Its ebullitions, though liable to be 
misdirected, naturally tended to the side of liberality and 
justice. By the careful improvement of a slender patri- 
mony, and by his frank and honest bearing, he bad ad- 
vanced his station in society, and had eventually become 
one of the most respected of that class in France deno- 
minated farmers-general. He had married a young aad 
pretty provencale of good connexions, to whose beauty he 
was not insensible, but in whose gentle affections, and 
characteristic virtues as a wife, he had still greater 
of reconcilement to the domestic lot. And though 
few years younger than himself, the inequality was net 
such as to be incompatible with the relationship they had 
mutually formed. One daughter had been the fruit sf 
their union, little Madeline, a child now four years eM, 
whose beauty and airy play diffused within their 
a summer gladness, and drew still closer around 
parents the ties of home. Prizing thus the 
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which flowed within the circle of his dwelling, we may 
explain the doubtful acquiescence of Salicetti In the ad- 
mission of a strauger to his fireside, where even trivial 
changes are sometimes apprehended, as sufficient to alter 
the current of accustomed and cherished enjoyment. 

Among their dependants and the neighbouring Tillages, 
Salicetti, with his wife, enjoyed a merited popularity. 
He was the liberal patron of the village festival, where 
his presence was hailed with pleasure, and in vintage 
time was happy to promote those rustic gaieties, so con- 
genial to the spirit of that jocund season. Hit wife, 
while indulgent to this holyday gladness, had yet stronger 
claims on the hearts in many a cottage-home. She was 
a " friend in misery too," and to the sorrowing and the 
sick was ever a willing visitor — exercising the charities 
of a benevolent nature — and diffusing, by her gentle 
sympathy with human ills, more benefit and solace than 
the baud of science is often able to bestow. Need we 
then wonder that, in " huts where poor men live," so 
many tongues were ready to welcome and bless the wife 
of Salicetti ? 

Henry Armand soon became domesticated in Chateau 
Valette. Obliging and unaffected manners wore away all 
feeling of restraint, and bis society communicated an 
agreeable interchange of thought and event to the little 
circle of Salicetti. He was a lover of nature, and had a 
taste for scenery, formed amid the landscapes of his native 
Normandy. To gratify this taste, and as promotive of 
health, he frequently accompanied Salicetti to various 
parts of the country, which, in the course of his avoca- 
tions, the latter had occasion to visit, and it was not long 
ere be felt the restorative ageney of exercise, and the 
cheerful impressions from new and smiling objects. 
When not engaged in these excursions, his time was 
pleasantly occupied with books, with music, and other 
tasteful pursuits, or In visiting with Madame Salicetti, 
for kindly purposes, the surrounding cottages, where he 
was received with a simple and hearty regard. Such 
were the circumstances at Chateau Valette, producing an 
amount of happiness, which they who try the more am- 
bitious modes of life have seldom purchased, with all 
their " means and appliances to boot." But change is 
the doom of mortality, and there is little security for 
human joys. Of this, the sequel to the history of Sali- 
cetti affords a melancholy instance ; and it needs not to 
dwell long on its painful recital. 

There are some in the world so unenviably consti- 
tuted, that to them the happiness of others is an 
offence, and a joy it is to see the fabric of that happi- 
ness destroyed. One of this class had already marked 
Salicetti for a victim, and commenced to execute the 
plan of his malignity. One night the following anony- 
mous letter was handed to Salicetti : — " Salicetti, a frieud 
bids you take heed — be not careless of your honour with 
the stranger and your wife.** The suggestion had the 
effect, for a moment, of sickening the soul of Salicetti ; 
but it quickly gave way to a sounder feeling, to the con- 
fidence, hitherto unshaken, in the virtue of his wife, and 
to a rush of burning indignation at the vile asperser of 
bis house. Regard to the feelings of others prevented 
him from making any disclosure of the circumstance, and 
be had himself nearly succeeded in banishing the irrita- 
tion from his own thoughts, when another secret and 
similar communication reached him. This was less 
laconic than the first, insidiously adducing each " thin 
airy circumstance" as confirmations of unfaithful conduct, 
and giving such a colour to particulars as was fitted to 
kindle and mislead the open and too vehement temper of 
Salicetti — finally, professing that nothing save a disin- 
terested seal for his honour could have induced the writer 
to inflict the laceration of a recital so unhappy. 

The contending emotions which were now excited, Sali- 
cetti struggled vainly to allay. The poison had been ab- 
sorbed, and spread, and rankled with a subtle power. At 
limes, when the conviction that his fears were causeless had 



j almost prevailed, and bis breast felt relieved of a hideous 
oppression, would withering doubts return, and wrap his 
thoughts in darkness. But it Is easy to conceive the 
progress of a passion so well known, in a mind whose 
character was more passionate far than reflective. It is 
sufficient to state, that the unhappy Salicetti soon suffered 
all the wretchedness of a " mind diseased.** Difficult 
as was the task, he had hitherto been able to control his 
emotions before the individuals, unconsciously their 
cause, nor had he practised any unworthy artifice to 
confirm or impeach the innocence of the suspected parties. 
But this state of restraint and suspense was too intole- 
rable to be long endured, and he resolved to end it. He 
accordingly intimated one morning that he had to sat 
out on business for the little town of C — , which would 
detain him for a few days. His intention was to return 
unexpectedly at night, prepared with some fitting reasoo 
for having deferred his journey till the following day. 

Night came, and Henry Armand had retired to rest, ac- 
companied by little Madeline, whose childish fancy to sleep 
with him had occasionally been indulged. Her mother had 
completed the last domestic cares, and was also about to 
seek repose, when a person called to solicit her presence for 
a little in a cottage hard by. A young girl lay there very 
ill, in whom she was much interested, and she proceeded 
straightway to the cottage. While she was forth on this* 
benevolent errand, Salicetti entered the garden, which lay 
extended behind the chateau. It was a dewy eve — one 
of more than ordinary beauty — the moonlight sleeping 
sweetly on the banks, and the air full of lingering aromas, 
exhaled during the day from a thousand flowers. They, 
who with unquiet thoughts have been placed in scenes of 
such placid repose, can tell what an exquisite appreciation 
they have of their beauty, which yet they cannot enjoy 
for the care within. As Salicetti approached his dwell- 
ing, every object around him was fitted to fill the sense 
with pleasure, but these only made him now feel more 
acutely the loss of his internal peace. Judging from the 
stillness within, that the household was at rest, he ad- 
vanced to the door which opened on the garden, and felt 
inly startled at finding it open ; he entered softly, and pro- 
ceeded to the chamber of his wife. To avoid alarm by 
too abrupt an entrance, he knocked gently on the door, 
but to this summons no reply, of course, could be return- 
ed. Pausing yet a moment, he entered the room — his 
eye quickly searched and found it vacant. The imagina- 
tion may picture the effect of this discovery on the morbid 
mind of Salicetti. Driven by a crowd of distempered 
fancies, he hurried to the apartment of Henry Armand. 

Through the latticed window the moonbeams streamed 
into the little chamber. Salicetti beheld two reposing 
forms, and deemed that the proof of his dishonour waa 
before him. In frenzied rashness he drew a poniard 
from his breast, plunging it into the bosom of her be be- 
lieved his guilty wife. Scarcely was the fatal act com- 
mitted, when his ear caught the sound of a light coming 
footstep. He turned — he called aloud — " Who goes 
there ?'* His wife appeared. She stood with looks of 
anxiety and surprise. Salicetti was smote as if an un- 
earthly apparition had met his gaze. He stood, but for 
a while had no voice of utterance to her enquiries. At 
length, between the pauses of hot and hurried breathing, 
he put a few eager questions, which she answered with 
rapidly increasing alarm— explaining the cause of her 
absence from the house ; — " And Madeline," cried he, 
" where is the child ?** Reply was made to this question, 
when a sickly spasm shook the frame of Salicetti at 
he ejaculated, " Eternal horror, I have murdered my 
child !** In another moment he had driven the dagger 
into his own heart. His hapless wife was spared this 
sight, for, overwhelmed with the electric rush of misfor- 
tune, she had sunk, cold and unconscious as the marble 
floor on which she fell. Well bad it been for her had 
she never awoke from thai toj trsxvot. 
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SPONTINI AND CHERDBINI. 

Edinburgh, June 1831. 

" La Vest ale," an opera brought out in Paris by 
Spontini as his own composition, gave him reputation as 
an opera-composer, and laid the foundation of his future 
good fortune. There is a piece of secret history connected 
with this opera. Every body was surprised to find that 
Spontini could never write any music half so good since 
then, although increase of years and of knowledge (^ac- 
quired), should have enabled him to write at least as well, 
if not better. In the Examiner ( Loudon newspaper), of 8th 
May 1831, it is stated that " It is very much questioned iu 
Germany whether Spontini was the composer of La Ves- 
tale,* which is said to have been the work of a young mu- 
sician who died in America." I have not the slightest perso- 
nal acquaintance with Spontini, and never heard any of his 
operas except " La Ve*tale" and can have no motive to de- 
preciate him, although 1 may think it but fair to do justice to 
the benevolence and disinterested kindness of a great com- 
poser who befriended Spontini in his necessity, and gene- 
rously opened for him a path to fame, profit, and honour. 
This friend in need was Cherubiui ! The way in which 
this admirable musician was neglected, maltreated, crush- 
ed down, by that heartless, tyrannical despot Napoleon 
Bonaparte, after he assumed imperial power, offers a trait 
of pitiful revenge and littleness of mind, to which 1 
should hope there are but few parallels in the history of 
distinguished tyrants. And what was Cherubini's un- 
pardonable offence? Why, merely tbia: when Citizen 
General Bonaparte was talking absurdly and dogmatically 
about music in a company where Cherubiui was present, 
the artist told him that " he was entitled to talk of 
military affairs, which he understood so well ; but that he 
should leave music to those who understood it /" Napo- 
leon never forgot nor forgave this remark ; and, when 
emperor, he visited Cherubiui with despotic persecu- 
tion ! But to return to Spontini, and " La Vestale." 
In 1819 I resided for about six months in Paris, and at 
that time I was made acquainted with the piece of secret 
history to which I have alluded. " I tell the tale as 'twas 
told to me," and from the quarter whence I received it, 
and the numerous indications of particular circumstances, 
and of names of eminent musicians acquainted with the 
affair (which names I do not feel myself, at present, at 
liberty to publish), I bad no doubt of the truth of the 
statement. I was told that Spontini, a poor young man 
of some musical latent, and seeking for bread, was intro- 
duced to Cherubiui ; that he had got the Libretto of La 
Vestals to set to music ; that. Cherubini, generously 
wishing to serve him, desired him to set the opera to 
music mi the best way he could, and to bring it to him, 
when bo would revise it and give him his advice. 
Spontini, it seems, did so ; and Cherubiui not only re- 
vised the whole, but re-wrote a great part of it, and 
gave such instructions to Spoutini as enabled bim to 
bring out a most successful opera, t. e. " La Vestale." 
Supposing all this to be accurately true,— -which I have 
no reason at present to doubt, — the history places that 
excellent artist, and most respectable man, Cherubini, in 
an admirable point of view — as the kind and disinte- 
rested benefactor of a brother-artist in time of need — as 
the generous friend of a young and ingeuious man, who 
had none so powerful to help him at that time as Cheru- 
biui. Tikis is the true aristocracy of talent ! From the 
little that I knew of Cherubini ( I saw him only three 
times, and had only about twenty minutes* cod versa t ion 
with him each time), I could easily imagine him to be a 
hind friend, but a formidable enemy. He is a spare man, 
about five feet eight inches in height, — dark complexion, 
good features— a grave settled expression of countenance 
— rather melancholy, — calm and gentlemanlike manners 
— shy and retiring, lie is a native of Ilomagna,. 1 believe ; 
at least so I Jaurued from his intimate friend and school- 



fellow, Signer Serafino Lauzoui, who gave me 
lax latter of introduction to him. 



EDINBURGH DRAMA. 



Thb necessity under which we were laid last week sf 
postponing our detailed account of the Edinburgh Adelphi, 
has enabled us to form a more matured judgment of iu 
claims to public favour. 

It commences its career under rather unfavourable 
auspices, owing chiefly to the tremendous hurry of the 
manager or managers. A great object iu every new 
undertaking is to make, if possible, a strong and decided 
hit at first. But the impatience of the management to 
take the field has caused the campaign to open with an 
insufficient supply of forces. Yates — the chief attraction 
— is still absent The performers, although some of 
them, as we shall have occasion to remark immediately, 
are decidedly clever, are composed almost exclusively of 
the second and third rates of the Adelphi. Miss Daly 
performs a line of characters to which she never woubt 
have aspired in London. Gardiner is a name almost un- 
known to the playbill of the parent Adelphi, In the 
lack of good men and true, a Mr Baynes is pompously 
announced " from the Theatre- Royal Adelphi," and bit 
first and second appearances duly noticed. Mr Baynet 
may be a very worthy man, but he is no actor, and bis 
enunciation is scarcely intelligible, There is nut a person 
on the establishment who can sing a song decently. And 
as for Constance and Celeste they will scarcely go down 
even with the gallery. Then as to the performances. As 
yet only three dramas and an interlude have been per- 
formed — not because of their decided success and attrac- 
tions, but because there were no others at hand. Tat 
music of one piece had been sent down, the parts of so- 
other, the wardrobe of a third, but amid this chaos of 
theatrical incongruities the head even of O. Smith got 
puzzled. The effect of this bad generalship will, we fear, 
be deeply felt by the Adelphi. Its audiences already art 
much thinner than its novelty ought in the course of 
things to attract. And tha management will learn too i 
late that it is much more easy to launch a vessel than to 1 
get her off the reef. We have attributed the comparativs 
failure of our summer theatre to mismanagement, in tat 
the honesty of our hearts; for we cannot fancy that 
Yates could hope to pass off the establishment we have 
here at present for the strength of the Adelphi company. 
Where are Mrs Fitzwilliam and Mrs Yates? When 
Reeve, Buckstone, and the rest ? 

We now turn to muster the force of the company, 
There are Murray, Mason, and Pritchard, of whom wi 
need say nothing, with others of our old friends, some 
of whom (as for example Stoker) we had as lief tht 
manager had shaken off. First on the list of new 
comers stands Miss Daly, a clever and pleasing actress. 
Her performance of the passionate scenes in the Wreck, 
Ashore, was marked with good sense and deep feeling- 
there was no exaggeration but iuteuse power. In a 
trifle called " Lying made Easy," she has shown that she 
can look sparkling and easy. Still, however, we like 
her better in the mob-cap than in the satin gown. Miss 
Crisp is a nice naive looking girl, a pleasing waiting- 
maid, and a pretty young wife for an elderly gentleman. 
Miss C Crisp is good-looking, and a clever actress, bat 
there is sometimes a degree of hardness about her per- 
formance. Mrs Daly is very energetic. To turn to the 
gentlemen : O. Smith is a fine face and figure for bravos, 
demons, and such like. His personation of Grampus in 
the Wreck Ashore, was startling from its cool tone of 
resolute practical villainy; his Vanderdeckcn, grim as — 
" him we daurna name ;" his Arab chief, in the French 
Spy, full of power and energy. Hemmings is a good 
actor, somewhat in Pritchard's line ; his young farmer* 
Walter Barnard, pleased us more than any thing of the 
kind we have seen for years. Gardiner, although no- 
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rtfeutar, is not a bad fellow. Of Gibson, Brown, 
and tbe rest, we bare nothing particular to say* 
cenery of the Edinburgh Adelphi is good — the 
tnagement such as supports Mr O. Smith's high 
>n in that department. The dresses look at if 
1 been tolerably well used in London before their 
aioa to this Hyperborean region. 

Alpekd. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



'HE ANNIVERSARY OP WATERLOO. 
Bp Delta. 

terloo's morn ! since that terrible day, 

wst sixteen summers hare glided away :— 

t page of our national annals ! oh, fain 

riot song would retrace thee again,—* 

>ehold to the onset Napoleon advance, 

% forth the Briarean sinews ef France ; 

tr what Is murmur'd on Wellington's breath, 

British bands girding him — " Victory or Death !" 

hrongh tbe grey twilight, 'mid lightning and rain, 
read of the war hosts that rush o'er the plain ! 
rail of tbe bugle, the murmurs of fear ; 
m of the cannon that bursts on the ear ;•— 
tearer the train -horse reels past with its car; 
ts of the hostile commingle in war ; — 
ha for the combat ! Ob, never hath been 
truggie the hosts of the mighty between ! 

r of Moscow ! make good now thy loast, — 
llington braves thee — 'tis won now or lost ! 
sne is the stake ; and, ere day sets in heaven, 
e must prevail, or from thence thou art driven. 
,rd — thy glory no equal shall know ; 
rard— await thee but ruin and woe : 
irra for the onset — to caution farewell, 
crown of the world, or captivity's cell ! 

nee rashes on— but the dash of her shock 
tnd repell'd as the wave by the rock, 
rs and she charges : the close is made known 
rashing of corslet, the heaving of groan ; 
imns in darkness are veil'd from the eye, 
bomb like a thunderbolt vaults through the sky : 
e shrieks down, with her proud plumage riven ; 
banner of Britain flaps calmly m heaven ! 

y again, baffled legions of France ; 

ire to the charge like a tempest advance; 

like a whirlwind resistless, and bow 

ed mire of carnage the necks of your foe 1 

re your glories ? — remember the bays 

*d en Smolensko's and Austerlitz' days ; 

' Lodi and Jena ; remember Eyhui, 

a heart's-bfood of Prussia ran red on the snow ! 

wr and they charge— but 'tis useless and vain— 

rless steed gallops wild o'er the slain : 

ke clears away— and there rooted appear 

ht beaming banner, tbe bayonet, and spear. 

i shout from yon ranks, that in silence were 

d, 

nee the assailants become the assail'd ; 

nge to the dreadful encounter they come, 

» beats the river-stream backward in foam. 

ivalrons England, thy valour shone bright ; 
fin, thy vengeance pour'd down in its might ; 
ly, O Albion, empurpled with gore, 
bj proud waving tartans, and thirsty claymore : 



Thy hurricane charges 'twas vain to repel ; 
Undaunted, no dangers thy spirit could quell ; 
And the tyrant beheld, in the sons of Fingal, 
An end to his empire — a path to his fall 1 

'Tie past— dark eclipse hath his destiny met, 

And the star of Napoleon for ever is set : — 

Oh ! why on the last of his fields pour'd lit not 

His life with his hopes out, and hallow the spot ? 

Then the thunders of battle his death-dirge had wail'd ; 

Then only o'er dust had his foemen prevail'd ; 

And spared to derision the lesson had been, 

How the mighty could stoop to a fortune so mean ! 

'Tis past — and the daring are scatterHl like deer— 
While Prussia gives chase, with her hand on her spear ; 
On moor or o'er mountain, by valley or wood, 
Neither stop the pursuers, nor stay the pursued ; 
From midnight to morn flash the lightnings of Death, 
The steed knows no stall, and the sabre no sheath, 
'TiH oblation Is made to each blood-shrieking shade, 
And the slaughters of Jena with vengeance repaid 1 

And ye, gallant slain, to give valour its due, 
"Tis enough that ye fell at renown'd Waterloo ; 
Ye perish 'd the world from a tyrant to free, 
Ever hallow'd the bed of your slumber shall he ; 
To Liberty's footstep 'tis sacred ; each name 
Is graved on our pillar of national fame ; 
And sure 'tis an epitaph proud, that ye died 
On Waterloo's field, and at Wellington's side ! 

\$th June, 1831. 



FAREWELL. 
By William WOmu 



Farewell ! that fond and love-fraught word, 

Whose talismanic power 
Awakens many a thrilling chord 

Has slumber'd till that hour — 
When, like a rich jEolian strain, 
Affection gushes forth again. 

'Tis heard above the wild hurrah, 

When charging squadrons meet, 
And those who fall amid the fray 

Are trodden under feet ; 
From many a bosom gash'd and gored 
Is moan'd that one love-breathing word. 

In prayer the warrior utters it 

Before the battle fray ; 
In tears the sailor mutters it, 

When wings his bark away — 
Upon the Whitening surge's swell, 
He flings to home his fond farewell. 

When o'er the ship with wrathful roar 

Tbe blackening waters boom, 
Shrouding tho fated seamen o'er— 

Their winding sheet and tomb ; 
Then, high above the tempest's yell, 
Is heard their anguish-shriek'd farewell. 

By the believer's bed of death 

If thou hast ever stood, 
And mark'd how calmly firm his faith, 

How tranquil was his mood ; 
His spirit longs with God to dwell, 
Yet lingers still to say farewell ! 

Tbe exile weeping on the deck, 

While gasing on his home — 
Now slowly lessening to a speck, 

Now lost amid tta fenm — 
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Still thinks he bears bis own adored 
Maria breathe that mournful word. 

Thou sweetly melancholy sound, 

Composed of sobs and sighs ; 
Giver of many a cureless wound, 

No skill can cicatrice ; 
Breaker of many a blissful spell- 
All — all must breathe thy name — Farewell ! 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



The work by the late author of Anastasius, entitled " Essay on 
the Origin and Prospects of Man," which was reported to have 
been suppressed, will appear shortly. 

The University of Oxford having undertaken the publication of 
the ancient Wycliffite versions of the Scriptures (comprising both 
the Old and New Testaments), any information respecting MSS. 
of these versions, existing in private hand*, is solicited by the 
Editors—the Rev. J. Forshall, and Frederick Madden, Esq. of the 
British Museum. 

A very limited number of copies are printing in quarto of a 
grammar of the Turkish language, by Mr Arthur Lumley Davids. 
The. biography and speeches of the Right Hon. William Hus- 
kisson are about to be published. 

Messrs Black and Young have undertaken the publication of Dr 
Grnndling's body of Anglo-Saxon MSS. 

The Author of the Casta Han is nearly ready with a satirical 
novel, entitled " London and Paris." 

We see announced, a translation of the Agamemnon of JEschylus, 
by John S. Harford, Esq. It is to be illustrated by a dissertation 
on Grecian Tragedy, and outlines from ancient gems j and to cor. 
respond with Regens's Italy. 

Proposals are issued for publishing, in about six numbers, a 
series of subjects from the paintings and drawings of J. and P. 
Stephanoff, to be engraved on stone by the former. 

Harvey's picture of the Covenanters is engraving in meszotinto, 
by Bromley. 

The fifth volume of Allan Cunningham's Lives of the roost emi- 
nent British Painters is ready for the press. It contains, along 
with lives of Lawrence, Raeburn, Bonnington, Harlow, Copley, 
&c the biographies of the earlier Scottish painters — Jamesone, 
Ramsay, and Runciraan. There are doubts as to whether this 
Tolume will complete the work. 

Astbonomy. — Sir J. South has completed his revolving obser- 
vatory. It is composed of cedar wood, moved by a variety of 
wheels, and weighing altogether six tons, yet a power of sixteen 
pounds will move it The mechanism of this part is the Invention 
of Brummell, jun. The celebrated twelve-inch objective glasses 
of Guineaud, are in the hands of Tally, the optician, to fit them 
to a tube twenty feet in length, constructed by Troughton ; it is 
moved by clock-work, and thus follows the course of a planet, 
allowing the same facility of observation that could be afforded 
were the star a stationary object Planets have been subjected to 
observation by this glass with a magnifying power of 1400. The 
observatory, altogether, is said to be most perfect 

Richasd Landes.— This enterprising traveller and his brother 
arrived in Portsmouth about ten days ago. The brother has been 
111 nearly the whole time of their journey.— Richard is in good 
health, no white man ever descended the Niger before them, 
in the memory of any of the inhabitants, or according to any tradi- 
tion among them. The journal of their progress has been pre- 
served in a complete state, and will speedily be put to press. 

London.— The British Gallery will open in a few days with an 
exhibition of ancient paintings, liberally communicated by their 
proprietors. During the exhibition of modern paintings at the 
British Institution, 110 pictures have been sold, the united prices 
of which amount to L.5318, 9s. The profits arising from the ex- 
hibition of Sir T. Lawrence's works, amounting to L.3000, have 
been presented to his family.— The Rev. William Holwell Carr 
has bequeathed his valuable collection of ancient paintings to the 
National Gallery. The building in which that valuable collection 
is deposited, has already become too limited to contain all the pic- 
tures possessed by the nation, nor are they free from danger ari- 
sing from the state of repair in which it is. — We regret to learn, 
that the venerable Northcote is so ill as to afford little room for 

the hope of his ever being able to quit bis room again London is 

music-mad,— Paganini, Rees, Hummel, and a long list of etceteras, 
are keeping our ears on the stretch. 

EDntsuaoH — A somewhat mysterious brochure has been for- 
warded to us, entitled *' Proposals for a new Scientific Journal, 
with a statement of its principles." We call it mysterious, for 
it has neither name of printer, nor reference to publisher or 
editor. It is very neatly printed, and that is all we can say in its 
favour. It professes to adopt the leading features of a system 
promulgated some time ago by a Mr Macvicar, of which we need 
*n)y «ey that nobody has yet been found able to comprehend it 



except the compiler of this prospectus, who may for any tbinr we 
know to the contrary be Mr Macvicar himself. — A new reugioej 
Annual, entitled the Amethyst, is to be started in Edinburgh tak 
year, under the auspices, we believe, of Mr OUphant The sacrm 
of " 1 he Olive'jBranch," under the disadvantages of an indecsti 
exterior, and far inferior talent to that which we know to he 
engaged in the new candidate for public favour, proves that then 
is room for such a work — Colonel Negris has ready for the pies 
a new edition of Herodotus, and intends, if it should meet was 
success, to offer to the British public, during his stay in this coun- 
try, a series of carefully revised editions of the principal Greek 
classics ; the first published in Europe by a native Gredss far 
upwards of a century. 

Ch it-Chat from Glasgow.— The premiums hare been denial 
as to our proposed rivalry of Pere la Chase. An Edinburgh 
artist has carried off the palm-, a Mr David Bryce.— The Cricket 
Match between Edinburgh and Glasgow excites considerable ex- 
pectations here. It is to be, as I have before said, on the aaai 
versary of the battle of Waterloo. A dinner follows of course.- 
A rising artist — Mossman— has finished a very clever bust a 
marble of our distinguished townsman, Hamilton, the fhwirs) 
architect of our new Exchange. I trust it will find a niche is 
that splendid building, which, like St Paul's to Wren, will be hs 
noblest monument, but will now fitly be so if adorned with hs 
semblance. 

Meeting or FaHCsas.— Mr Johnston's Assault took place list 
Saturday. Several spirited passages formes took place betwea 
some of Mr Johnston's pupils and amateurs. He himself shows! 
off in several assaults to great advantage ; particularly in hi 
match at single-stick with Mr Quintta. The result of the prist 
fencing proves incontestably, that the art of fence depends neither 
on length of arm, nor sheer muscular strength ; it being gains! 
by Mr F. N. French, a young gentleman who has not yet cosapk- 
ted his fourteenth year. The masterly manner in which this yoasf 
gentleman executed his various feints surprised us not a littk 
Indeed, considering his success over so many formidable rivals, six 
in number, we have no hesitation in saying, that were his sise sal 
strength equal to the science he possesses, he would be among tat 
best fencers our country can boast of. Professor Wilson, ia pre. 
senting the prises, took occasion to compliment Mr Johnston op* 
his system of tuition, which had been so well exemplified that sty 
in the exhibition of the pupils generally. The prises were sa ele- 
gantly mounted small-sword to Mr F. N. French. A pair of prise 
foils to Mr Mein, of Foye Lodge, Dumfries-shire, »«d a fiiibr 
premium to Master Mackenzie of Applecross. 

Theatrical Gossip.— The death of Mrs Siddons is the event wskh 
chiefly occupies the thoughts of the theatrical world. Although 
so long retired from the stage that a generation has grown as 
which knows her as an actress only by reputation, her usaae k 
too closely connected with the glory of the British stage not t» 
have excited a strong emotion. Is the roll of mighty playen 
made up t We seem to have fallen into the dregs of time- 
Kean has been performing Lear, to a numerous auditory at tht 
City Theatre. Few of his supporters are yet known to fas* 
but there is no doubt that amid the rivalry and collision of Ik 
numerous new Theatres springing up in London, lies our only 
chance of a supply of fresh talent for the stage. The patent es- 
tablishments, with their jealousies and chicaneries, are " like tte 

great vision of the guarded mount" to aspiring genius. Wallarf, 

stage-manager at Drnry Lane, has got into disgrace with tat 
authorities. It appears that he allowed a benefit play-bill to ss> 
nounce Mr Kean's appearance for one night only, " by person. 
sion of John Kemble Chapman, Esq., of the City Theatre." 1st 
lessees are afraid that this may, in their law proceedings agsiast 
the minors, be twisted into a concession of the right of the latter 
to perform the regular drama It is a difficult point in the inter. 
national law of these great states, and Alfred, we understaa< 
proposes to discuss it in a thick quarto.— A tragedy of the nana 
of " Almanza," by a young gentleman, a student of Trinity Csi 
lege, has been favourably received at Dublin. Madame Vestra 
is there at present— Knowles' Alfred has had an enthusiastic re- 
ception at Liverpool. " Cinderella," although it continues to hs 
acted, does not draw large houses. Miss Turpin is performhsf at 
the Theatre Royal Signor Blits (what a thundering ssedky 
of German and Italian), a conjurer,! endeavours to attreft tat 
public to the Liverpool Theatre by announcing mat Lord assess* 
one of the candidates for the city, is to be present Tat 
signor allows any gentleman to discharge a gun loaded whs 
marked balls at him, and engages to catch them "in his hands, sr 
his face, or any part of his body." M Ladies need not be alarmed," 
he thus concludes his intimation, " as the trick will not bo per. 
formed till the whole of the deceptions are finished.** Doss tat 
signor believe that the only anxiety of the ladies will be lest he 
should be killed before the close of the performance, and tas* 
cheat them out of their money t What a high notion ha mast 
entertain of their humanity !— A melodrama, entitled the Fronts 
Spy, has been produced at the Edinburgh Adelphi, audi 
ttonal actors have arrived, but none of consequence. 
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THE BYSTANDKR. 
No. VIII. 

THE CONVERTED JEW. 

Few people, we believe, have visited Frankfort on the 
Maine, without going to see the street of the Jews. Al- 
though the fortifications of this imperial free city have 
been razed, and the place where they stood planted with 
the finest shrubs, and intersected with pleasure walks — 
although that noble street the Seiie intersects the town 
with its airy width, adorned with stately buildings — in 
most of the others we seem still to walk in the middle 
ages. The streets are narrow, the houses on either side 
dusk with antiquity, and each story overlaps the one be- 
neath it, until only a narrow chink it left between the 
tops of the opposite dwellings, through which daylight 
may be discovered, but not the colour of the sky. Most 
of the houses, too, have wide gates, opening either into a 
court-yard, or a huge cellar-like hall, dark, and paved 
with freestone. Some of the more ancient remind us of 
cloisters, or of edifices constructed with a view to their 
serving as places of refuge, or being made tenable after 
the city had fallen into the hands of an enemy. The 
Juden GasJte has its full share of these peculiarities, with 
this addition, that the houses look dirty and dilapidated, 
the iinpaved street is covered with mounds of filth, while, 
standing in the arched doorway, or swarming about the 
passenger, a herd of ragged, unwashed, dingy, emaciated 
beings, with prominent staring black eyes, importune him 
with an incessant, loud, sharp-toned gabble, to buy or 
sell. 

In this street Moses Martin first saw the light — if 
light it can be called, which, from its solidity and dingl- 
ness, seemed as much tinged with dirt as every thing 
around it. As soon as little Moses could waddle alone, 
or wag his tongue in that damning peculiarity of tone, and 
perversion of vowels and consonants, which cling to the 
Jew in every language, marking him at once for an alien, 
his fond parents (let us do justice to an outcast and de- 
graded race — much though natural perversity and a long 
series of cruel and contumelious oppression have stained 
the character of the Israelites, for the deep devotion of 
family affection they are unequalled by any people) sedu- 
lously laboured to impress upon his infant mind the love 
of money for itself alone, and a knowledge of all the little 
tricks by which a man in bargaining may overreach his 
neighbour, without exposing himself to the charge of dis- 
honesty. 

As soon as he was fairly breeched, he was presented 
with a six-creutzer piece, which he was told was a capi- 
tal wherewith to commence trade. His first speculations 
in old buttons, broken glass, horn-sbaviags, and dirty 
rags, were eminently successful. His stock of money 
gradually increased, and by the time he bad reached his 
eleventh year, he was already looked upon as a promising 
old-clothes merchant. He had before this discovered the 
utility of arithmetic and writing, and by dint of incessant 
importunity bad wrung piecemeal from one or other of 
his elder associates, enough of the secrete of these caba- 



listic arts, to enable him to keep, after a fashion of bis 
own, a kind of account-book. He had naturally a good 
ear and voice, and he cultivated the talent at little ex- 
pense, by regular attendance upon the synagogue, and every 
marriage or other high festival in his neighbourhood, 
where there was music, whether invited or not. Mosea 
was at once acute, patient, and fawning. When he had 
set his heart upon a bargain, blows, abuse, cold silence- 
all were in vain. He was sure of it, even though the 
other party were a Jew as well as himself. 

His father, as he well might be, was proud of such a 
son. " Little Mousje,** he often said, " would one day 
be the greatest man in the street ;" and he was deter- 
mined that no incentives should be wanting to excite him 
to give his talents full scope. On the eleventh birthday, 
to which we have already alluded, he opened his heart by 
a vast effort, gave the boy a glass of the balmiest Tokay 
after dinner, and in the evening took him to the gallery 
of the theatre to hear Mozart's Zauberflote. Next day 
was a Sunday, and he led the lad to all the most favourite 
haunts of the gay world, and pointed out to him the rich 
dresses and merry faces of those who were walking up 
and down the gardens, or carousing in the arbours, or 
dancing beneath the linden-tree, or arriving or departing 
in their carriages. All these fine things, which he had 
shared or seen, the boy was told were to be had for money ; 
but then he must be wary, and sly, and industrious, and 
saving. 

This lesson was not thrown away any more than the 
first. Little Moses returned to his merchandise with 
redoubled vigour. He now aspired to deal in lottery 
tickets, formed one of a company for insuring such aa 
engaged in that hazardous speculation against loss, asso- 
ciated himself to the smugglers. Caution, however, and 
timidity — of which he had received a roost dispropor- 
tionate share from the kindly hands of nature — kept him 
from engaging in any undertaking where violence was 
likely to be had recourse to ; and his tricky disposition 
suggested so many ways of evading the police, who were, 
moreover, less on their guard against so mere a boy, that 
he was never detected. As he was always successful, 
and made a point of never contradicting or thwarting his 
rude companions, they began to entertain a kind of af- 
fection for him, in which wonder at his dexterity, and 
contempt for his cowardice, were strangely mingled. Still 
he was only a Jew ; and these lawless men, who, though 
they never had received one moral or religious lesson, 
and were enured to scenes of dishonesty and blood, called 
themselves Christians, because their fathers were sup- 
posed to have been so, treated him with slender cere- 
mony. 

By hook and by crook, Moses scraped together so 
much money, that he was able, in his twentieth year, to 
open a shop of all wares in one of the comparatively clean 
streets in the neighbourhood of his native Goshen, into 
which the redundant Jewish population had been allowed, 
under the auspices of the tolerant spirit of the «v^\»«kvS5sv 
century, to overflow . \\ Y^Yy** 1 ^ vXwsvsX VNa^ >a\<\* % , Q*»x 
one of th« urottwr*, xAvo W:* ****■% V* ^<** , »** TX* 
man* of funds, ta\w& \\\«WW«* \* ** ™**ws ^ ^ 
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kings of Europe, piously devoted the synagogue to bolster 
up the Holy Alliance, and been made Knights Grand 
Crosses of the Legion of Hanover — was upon a tour 
collecting money, with a view to making one of their 
earliest speculations in the funds. It may be remarked 
here, that these Hebrew monarchs are not so much 
wealthy in themselves, as the depositaries and wielders of 
the collective riches of the children of Israel. Moses 
was by this time regarded by his tribe as a person of 
substance. He was, of course, honoured by a visit from 
the great man. 

Moses's little hoard was destined to become one of the 
tiny brooks that swelled the ocean of the other. He 
gained by this not only a safe deposit for his wealth, but 
what was more — an idea of the possibility of accelerating 
his rise in the world. He put himself to school with an 
old rabbi, in order to improve his writing and arithme- 
tic* and bribed a banker's clerk of his own nation to 
Initiate him into the mysteries of book-keeping by single 
and double entry. He now commenced banker on a 
small scale, still, however, keeping a keen eye to his shop. 
By degrees, his usurious transactions increased in magni- 
tude, and he ventured to speculate in the carrying trade. 
He now thought himself rich enough to pay the six 
crentzers which his father had advanced him to begin 
business with, and to give him one glass of Tokay in return 
for that which had been administered to such excellent 
purpose. Nay, some even assert, that he was liberal 
enough to present the old gentleman with a pair of 
breeches, which he had bought speck and span new, and 
only worn for six months. Now, also, he thought he 
might venture to enjoy life a little, so he changed his 
shirt once a month, treated himself every fortnight to a 
glass of some sweet liqueur, smoked tobacco which did not 
create an absolutely pestilential smell in the room, and 
once In every summer took a pleasure-drive with other 
six in a calash built to hold four. 

Moses was universally admitted by the elders of the 
tribe to be an eligible match ; and as he was now advan- 
cing towards his thirtieth year, the Jewish world was 
hushed in awful suspense, watching upon whom his choice 
would fall. Rachel Fiedel was the sixth daughter of 
wealthy parents. Her father had made a fortune by 
contracting to furnish the Duke of Brunswick's army 
with provisions when it marched into Champagne. Old 
Fiedel had managed to obtain security for his advances, 
but these advances he forgot to make. The duke re- 
turned in too great a hurry to have leisure to enquire 
Into the matter, and by the time the importunate rascals 
of French generals left him a moment to breathe, Fiedel 
had disposed of the pledges for double their value. By 
the time the courts gave a decision against him, his capi- 
tal was sufficiently increased to enable him to pay his 
forfeits without any sensible diminution of his fortune. 

Fiedel was a man superior to the prejudices of his na- 
tion, and he resolved that his daughters should be taught 
all the most fashionable accomplishments. They learned 
to draw, to sing, to play on all sorts of instruments ; and 
they read all the most fashionable novels and plays. They 
wore plump lively girls, with clear brown complexions, 
black eyes and hair. They were extremely sentimental, 
and spoke Jewish- German in all its purity. Miss Ra- 
chel, if she had ever noticed Moses at all before he emer- 
ged from his poverty, must have done it with as much 
hauteur as the best Christian baroness of eighteen quar- 
ters; but matters had now assumed a different aspect, 
and when her father announced his wish that she should 
marry him, she dutifully acceded to his desire, with 
something less than reluctance. 

An old female relation, who had some money lodged 
with Moses, was employed to hint to him the conquest 
he had made. Under her tuition, he acquired boldness ; 



flowery as those of the heroes with whom Miss Rachel's 
reading was conversant ; but he offered a good establish- 
ment, and that was fully as much to the purpose. They 
were married In a few months, and their union was 
blessed in due time with two fair daughters, who wen 
educated exactly as their mother had been before them. 

His new relation called into life feelings that had hi- 
therto slumbered in Moses's bosom. Like all his tribe, 
he was passionately fond of his family. But he wis 
more ; he was proud of their accomplishments, and be 
even acquired a taste for their favourite pursuits. He 
paid more attention to his person, kept* splendid boose 
and equipage, was regular in his attendance on the opera, 
drank sweet wines, and sucked comfits, and even labour- 
ed with infinite difficulty through three of Kotaeboe^s 
plays, and two of the thousand-and-one imitations of 
Werther. Both he and his wife, however, were keen in 
money matters as they were luxurious, and his wealth 
continued to increase. 

Frankfort was a gay place when the elder Miss Martin 
attained her seventeenth, and the younger her sixteenth 
year. The Prince Primate, the head of the Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine, held his court there, and the town 
was filled with officers and young diplomatists of all 
countries. Martin's entertainments were rich and splen- 
did, and of course frequented by all the idle young noble- 
men, who praised Madame's taste and execution, sad 
flirted with the young ladies. The happiness of tat 
family was not, however, without alloy. They were in- 
oessantly reminded, by some cross-grained accident or 
another, that they belonged to a despised caste. Tat 
ladies did not accept their invitations, nor were they in- 
vited to the innumerable fStes of the nobility and chief 
merchants. The very beaux who were so frank and 
agreeable in their own house, recognised them with a 
distant stateliness at public places. Our fair friends be- 
gan to grow fretful and waspish, and to project a thou- 
sand chimerical schemes for establishing themselves in 
society. 

A secret council was held, to take into consideration tot 
expediency of becoming Christians, in hopes that they might 
afterwards be received into good company. Moses, who* 
reason and taste had not been so highly cultivated as those 
of his wife, and who was consequently rather a narrow- 
minded man on some points, felt startled. It is true, 
that he had attended the synagogue at first for the musk, 
afterwards because it was his custom, and in the latter 
days of his prosperity not at all. Still there was some- 
thing dreadful in the thought of abandoning his religios, 
although to him it was but a name. The lady, however, 
was of a more bold and free spirit. She had Nathan tat 
Wise, Kotiebue's Knight Templar, and Voltaire's Prin- 
cess of Babylon, at her fingers' ends, and she pelted great 
lumps of them at her husband's head most pereeverioglj 
and unmercifully. The two young angels, who thought 
they had been long enough martyrs to their religion, aad 
who, in confidence be it said, believed their sufferings oa 
its behalf to exceed by many degrees those of any martyr 
who ever lived, chimed in with mamma. There was 
something extremely pretty in the volubility with white 
they passed from enunciating the profound philosophies! 
axiom — that " religion was a feeling of the heart, and 
alike under all forms," to a pathetic reminiscence of tat 
late refusal they had encountered, when applying Jsr 
tickets of admission to the graud rout given by the Prin- 
cess of . And Mira said, that there waa a great 

deal in Stolberg's and La Motte Fouque'e view of tat 
Roman Catholic Church ; and Zara said, when we art 
Christians, Lieutenant will not look so distant 



when we meet him coming from parade, and Miss Von 
Albert will not turn up her stumpy little Christian nest 
at us. We cannot say that Moses waa convinced, but the 
and one day, baring carefully washed, combed, shifted! I women stuck to their point with true feminine pertiaa- 
and scented himself, be made his bow at Madame Vie* \ city, *n& 3«w'u&ix<Au\AUty ; and, by degreee, the idea of 
<wV *eirt<. His addreaaea were neither to tender nor aa\ tta eha&gtVttXta ttw^vbAhtlP*" ^sasMAsai ts it 
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Oh! but the Mrs and Misses Martin were proud 
people when at last they found themselve s t he interest- 
ing converts— an object of interest to all the fine people 
in Frankfort ! The little hearts of Mira and Zara flut- 
tered in one continued palpitation of delight. Not a ball 
was given to which they were not invited, and their own 
parties were crammed to the door. And then nothing 
was spoken of but the beauty and the accomplishments, 
and above all, the fortunes of the Misses Martin. 

Bnt with their father it was otherwise. He was no 
object for the flattery of the young and old fools of the 
city: he was scarcely presentable, and whenever the 
family was spoken of, his name was sunk by common 
consent. His old friends addressed him with coldness, or 
passed him unnoticed. The venerable rabbi who presided 
over the synagogue, although he dared not utter such an 
excommunication as would have been pronounced against 
the renegadoes two centuries earlier— and perhaps felt 
no wish to utter it— knew that the defalcation of so emi- 
nent a family could not be passed over in silence. The 
sentence was, therefore, pronounced, in virtue of which 
they became aliens. 

The announcement of this event was received by the 
females with indifference, by Moses with a shudder. He 
had of late, rejected by his old associates, and unable to 
conciliate new, sat much in his own apartment alone. 
There was a horrible vacancy in his mind. The pursuits 
of his life had not been of that kind which afford mate- 
rials for after reflection. He had no intellectual amuse- 
ments. He could not be said to be a believer either accord- 
ing to the Jewish or the Christian faith. But that innate 
indestructible idea of the existence of a God, which exists 
in all men, which had been kept dark and feeble in his 
soul by his reckless course of life, and which his habit of 
talking as other men talked, had kept barely alive, began 
to reawaken within him. Its presence was terrible, for 
he felt as if he had deserted one god without attaching 
himself to another— he dreaded both, but could give the 
preference to neither. He sunk gradually into a lethargic 
stupor, tormented by awful fears, which, in his condi- 
tion, were rather like the dim and fearful phantasms of 
a fevered dream than waking thoughts. In this mood, 
the laughter, the music, and the sounds of high feast- 
ing from the state rooms of the house, would swell upon 
his ear. He felt as If he had sold his soul to some delu- 
sive demon for idle gauds which brought him no enjoy- 
ment. He shuddered and stopped his ears. Alone in a 
solitary, unfurnished, and remote apartment, he practised 
the fiercest austerities which he had heard in his youth 
were prescribed for sinners ; but he only enfeebled his 
mind and body, without restoring his confidence. In the 
dead of night he was heard by all the house howling with 
agony. His wife and daughters upbraided him sharply 
for disturbing their repose. 

On Christmas eve there was a splendid ball given by 
his lady. Their spacious hall was hung with festoons of 
scarlet, white, and gold. At either end stood the rarest 
plants the greenhouses for twenty miles round could 
afford. The best musicians of the city were in the gal- 
lery — the music consisted of selections from Rossini and 
Mozart. The air was heavy with perfumes, the richest 
wines and most luscious dainties were handed round 
among the guests. Here you might see the noblest and 
loveliest of the city wheeling round in the waltz with a 
gliding motion, as if upborn by the full swell of the 
music There sat a dark-haired girl in delicious aban- 
donment, drinking in the low tremulous whisper of her 
partner. The voluptuous pulse-beat of the assembly 
paused for a moment as a loud shrill despairing scream 
burst upon the ear. The guests listened with pale and 
anxious races, but it was not repeated, and by degrees the 
impression died away. It was far in the morning before 
the assembly broke up. 

When the lady of the mansion awoke next day at a 
late hornr horn her staaaben, she mm informed that her 



husband was a-missing. A low window which opened upon 
the garden was unlatched. There was a track of foot- 
steps among the snow thence to the foot of the garden* 
and on the other side of the wall down to the river side. 
Not far from the shore was a hole which had been broken 
in the ice to enable the citizens* wives to draw water. 
The footsteps led up to this. Drags, boat-poles, what not, 
were put in requisition, and before nightfall the livid 
and swollen body of Moses Martin was dragged from be- 
neath the ice. 

The Ark of Israel carried death to him who dared to 
touch it wantonly, or with unclean hands. The Ark of 
the New Covenant is fraught with the same deadly 
power. W. 
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Journal of a Residence in Germany, written during a Pro- 
fessional Attendance on their Royal Highnesses the Duke 
and Duchess of Clarence, during their Visits to the 
Courts of that Country, in 1822, 1825, and 1826. By 
William Beattie, M.D. 2 vols. Longman, Rees, 
Orme, &c. London. 1831. 



It would be very wrong to suppose that an egotist' 
an animal not as commonly to be encountered in society 
before as after the existence of John Gutenberg of 
Mentz. Certain it is, however, that since that epoch a 
material change has taken place in the strength of its in- 
trench men t among us, and in the opportunities afforded 
for the display of its natural office of self-worship. In 
the history of the animal anterior to the invention of 
printing, the days of its own life, and the space of iter 
immediate habitation, were generally sufficient for " the 
evil thereof." We might, of course, while in its presence, 
be subjected to repeated inflictions of the same lash, but 
were not apt, on returning home, or on visiting a neigh* 
bour, to be startled, " in scalis metuens pendentis ha- 
bene," by a facsimile of it occupying a place in our apart- 
ments as a becoming appendage to their furniture. This 
sort of posthumous egotism could never, indeed, be wholly; 
unknown, where books, even transcribed by the hand, 
had been published ; but its attainment by this channel 
was, we know, attended with infinite delay and expense, 
and at the risk of much incorrectness. The vanity of the 
beast, therefore, was often deterred from exposure, by the 
fear of the probable mutilation of its most imposing ap- 
pearances. 

But the printing-press has dispelled all these appre- 
hensions. Precision of detail may be safely reckoned 
down to the minutest word ; nor is It possible to assign 
any limit to circulation, while the facility of execution 
provokes and sustains repetition. We imagine, accord- 
ingly, though Pat may seem to have assisted us in the 
remark, that, amid all the expressions of grateful respect' 
to the memory of Gutenberg, no voice ought to sound a 
louder eulogy than that of the egotist ; or at least that, 
like the secret acknowledgment of worth at Salamis, the 
class should individually concur in placing the German* 
only second in the roll of merit to themselves. Dr Beat- 
tie is one of those by whom, in gratitude, the name of 
this benefactor ought to be engraven in the front of hia 
volumes in illuminated characters. 

" To contribute," says our author, In his dedication to 
the king, " to the historical literature of my country, 
and to record some of those exalted traits of character 
which are now the strong bond of union between the 
king and his people, have been the sole aim and impulse 
under which I have written." 

Now, after a fair and attentive perusal of the ^woxV 
which succeeds this ^taAwr? *aasoM5w»>«A>^^^^ 
of Via ~ w " ~" 

gaxding 
.poeed. 
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Nothing, of course, is easier, than to contribute to the 
literature of a country in a certain way, just as " every 

little** The proverb is something musty. But to 

make a really worthy addition to the page of its annals, 
by which we properly understand the historical depart- 
ment of its literature, by the introduction of some novelty 
of event or character, by incorporating any omission, or 
amplifying any obscurity, or by retracing the whole, in a 
spirit that may do justice to the importance of the theme, 
is a matter at once of difficult selection and trying per- 
formance ; where the capacity, indeed, of the writer for 
the latter of these duties may, with a few exceptions, be 
readily ascertained from the judgment manifested in the 
former. 

If Dr Beattie, then, merely proposes to enlarge the 
history of England with a particular account of some 
occasional visits to the courts of Germany, in the sum- 
mers of 1822, 1825, and 1826, made, with as little os- 
tentation as possible, and for the benefit of his health, by 
his present majesty, when Duke of Clarence, we are 
afraid that the titlepage, which records the simple fact, 
is alone destined to meet the eye of posterity, to which 
we can have no possible objections, as, beyond a doubt, 
the titlepage is very genteel and gentlemanlike, with a 
pretty vignette at the bottom. 

If, again, it is our author's intention to effect the same 
object, and also to improve our relations with foreign 
states, by giving a clearer insight into the domestic policy 
of their princes, and the status of their citizens, we can- 
not but admire the natural deductions by which the mind 
arrives at this information, via picture galleries, senti- 
mental soliloquies on monastic ruins, idle legends of an- 
tiquity, still idler effusions of our author's own muse, tea- 
party conversations, pic-nic expeditions, and descants on 
the virtues, omitting nothing, 

On 2ift*9, evil Quit, cut «g $gtt«f> ovn n «{y«, 

of little princes and princesses, landgraves and electors. 
For this part, too, of Dr Beattie's contribution to the 
historical literature of his country, we think we hear 
" old truepenny" Time already whetting his scythe with 
a strange and ominous sound. 

In considering the fulfilment, besides, of his second 
resolution, we cannot help believing that he must some- 
where have witnessed " Hamlet" performed, with the 
part of the young prince omitted, " for that night only," 
and taken bis cue at present from the representation ; 
unless we are to accept the certificate of his royal high- 
ness's physician in ordinary, that his majesty, while in 
Germany, could take daily exercise for two or three hours 
without fatigue, that he has an excellent memory, rises 
early, and is an affectionate husband and father, can sub- 
mit to swallow medicine with a better grace than most 
mortals, and uses at least two gallons of "cold fresh 
water" as a simple gargle every morning, as a record of 
" some of those exalted traits of character which are now 
the strong bond of union between the king and his 
people." 

We have here reduced the contents of the " Journal" 
to the general branches which, at the outset, we think it 
meant to discuss, and each of these, we find, hangs very 
lightly in the balance. But it is still our duty to deter- 
mine with more positive accuracy what sterling coin may 
actually exist under the mantle of this rubbish. 

" I had, some time since," says the doctor, " a conversa- 
tion with a leibartz (physician to the person) at court. 
He is a man who has seen much, heard much, and read 
much ; and what he has seen, heard, and read, he re- 
members." Here our author unconsciously describes 
himself, without drawing a very striking picture of ex- 
cellence. For memory without judgment is but an over- 
flowing hogshead without a stop-cock. Our own por- 
tndtof Dr Beattie may be struck off at a dash,— he is a 



and conduct. He has often, we daresay, been at "i 
great feast of languages,** and, in spite of himself, ass 
retired, with the infection of many big words, but with- 
out the understanding that should accompany them* 

His language is always good enough, fluent, and ready, 
but with no choice— never pointed with that happy fit- 
ness, that brings the object home to the eye In its 
colours, or that terse, meaning concentration which sat 
so many noisy paragraphs. Far less is it ever |toaca- 
ing from its simplicity, and our readers may not won- 
der, therefore, if a rich harvest stands ripe f or the sickle 
of Martinus Scriblerus, where he might meet wits 
" marble that seems to weep where princes die," or 
" Herrenalb ! a name once pronounced hoi in Kami, at 
whose sanctuary the incense burned for centuries;*' or 
drink of Leibenzelt, and learn that " from the days sf 
Hubert, the hirsch hunter, down to the degenerate daw 
in which I record my humble testimony in their favour, 
these waters have been the regeneration of many a sink- 
ing house, making the wilderness of domestic love to 
' blossom like the rose ;* the vine to put forth in its sea- 
son ; and mothers, who sorrowed once, to sing for joy !" 
— (miraculous waters and marvellous doctor ! even War- 
ren's advertisements are sickly stuff after this !) — or might 
wander by " the shallow stream where a young lady 
found means to release herself from the carea of life, or 
from the more crazing effects of love." 

Our author's sceuic description recurs in almost every 
page, but carries with it no permanency of im pressi on. 
It is broad and discursive as the wide landscape he views, 
unrecommended by any of those startling individual 
points which arrest the eye in the broadest survey of 
nature, rising and jutting forth In prominent beauty, to 
chequer an otherwise too monotonous level, and to re- 
lieve the vague and unsatisfactory spirit, that at the sight 
of boundless expanse, settles on the soul, by recalling it 
to a few definite figures of attraction. There is, more- 
over, a disagreeably prevalent intrusion of self through- 
out — of " the strong and painful curiosity** with which 
Dr Beattie pays every visit, and meditates on every 
spectacle. The accounts of his journeys often lead us to 
imagine that he must have sat in the carriage, looking 
into a large mirror, which would certainly reflect tht 
passing scenery of the way, but retain all the time in tht 
centre the unvaried smirk of his own countenance. 

His courtly feelings are especially developed when he 
reaches any royal residence. Hereditary suc cessi on, if 
not the purest method in theory of perpetuating govers- 
ments, has at least been pronounced by experience the 
practical substitute fraught with results of the least is- 
convenience, and the greatest measure of public benefit. 
Still it has its good and evil, and the wise man will he 
followed by the fool, the warrior by the dolt. In Ger- 
many it is quite another thing. Never since the days of 
fairyland has there existed, if we are to judge from what 
is now before us, such a spotless race of princes, sad 
personal beauty, moral perfection, liberal acquirements, 
such benevolence, such grace. O ye subjects of sock 
rulers ! " O rdmium fortunati /** #*c. 

We should not perhaps press Dr Beattie too hard oa 
this point, as if might be difllcult in his situation, to be 
" sans peur et sans reproche,** frank and plain-spoken. 
If so, silence had surely become him better, and it b un- 
lucky for his calculations of character, that several whosi 
he saluted " Patres Patriae,*' have not been lately in the 
best odour with those voices where such titles most pro- 
perly reside. 

Of Dr Beattie's political sagacity, we cannot recollect 
any passage of his work from which we might judge, ex- 
cept a short rhapsody on the probable deportment of his 
royal highness, in the event of succeeding to the British 
throne, which has been sufficiently realised by existing 
circumstances ; but it is so easy to add a page to a diary, 



courtier,— « Know ye this water-fly, Horatio ?" This \ \ta\ we Tffcsta. fcwa ajMag a decided opinion. 
^fefmAt^dboatinaJlhlacxprW^ luX^ wwtf ^w^w%w%\*^^ 
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tales, anecdote*, and " a tan ins for music," as might gal- 
lantly furnish forth a couple of annual*. Of the former, 
the legends of " Nonnenwerder" ia the chief, and we ask 
Br Beanie with what face he here pretends to acne up 
% novel treat to any well-informed reader, or if he did not 
blush nt his own impertinence, in pitifully disfiguring 
What had already been immortalized by the pen of Schiller? 
Did he never hear of the ballad of " Ritten Tnggenburg r" 
In that case let him blush deeper than ever. 

The poetry — we mean the verses — are tbe compositions 
of Dr Bealtic ; and, by his own free atld unrxtortrd con- 
fession, avowedly bad — unworthy of himself. Under 
which sentence we gladly restore our renders, who arc 
evidently quaking, with good cause, in terrible suspicion 
of our intentions, to their wonted equanimity, with the 
simple assurance that most of the "Stanzas ft "' 
have "a dying fall," which only reminds us of our trusty 
friend, who may be seen at his post every day by 
garden-side, between Queen Street and Hcriot Row, ve- 
hemently plying an instrument, which once, we dot 
not, discoursed very eloquent music, but at present gi 1 
birtb, at intervals of hall' an hour, to a lew stilled squeaks, 
Which, without the benefit of old acquaintance, suum 
very like a puny attempt at ventriloquism. 

We have hitherto, with whatever force we may havi 
spoken, certainly treated Dr Reattie as a manly writer 
■nd meriting manly consideration. A single extract maj 
■bow with what justice we might have forsworn ever 
this courtesy. Let us see. 

" Tbe party was now »t tea; her majesty seated In at 
aim-chair upon a nicely sanded Door j his royal high. 
new at her right hand ; a table In the centre with thi 



tea equipage 



a boiling kettle it 



middle, and 
the ladies of honour seated round it ; the gentlemen an 
myself standing near the window, and enjoying the rlc 
forest, grey ruins, and pine-clad lulls, by which thi 
beautiful retreat is an all sides hemmed in. 

" For the benefit of those who make pic-nic parties, 
where the necessary expenditure of china in breakage ii 
often a subject of serious reflection for next day, I would 
suggest the plan adopted by her majesty ; namely, a metal 
apparatus. On this, as on former occasions, the cups and 
saucers wera all of silver, gilt inside, so that they may be 
transported without risk, and survive a whole century of 
inadvertent tumbles. One inconvenience atteuds tbis de- 
scription of metallic teu-ware, which has rather puzzled 
mo at times. The tea is poured out hot, and immediately 
carried round tbe circle by tbe attendants. It usually 
happens, moreover, that the saucer is no accompaniment 
to the cop, and he who makes the experiment, as 1 have 
done, with the contents only a few degrees below the 
boiling point, will have an opportunity of giving most 
feeling testimony to the conducting power of silver. The 
best way in such a dilemma is to drop the cup, blow cold 
on your fingers, and every time you look at them for the 
next week, pronounce a hearty panegyric on tbe super- 
lative merits and properties of china, with an equally 
hearty malediction upon boiling water served in a silver 
ten-cup. This, as far as my own experience goes, is at 
once the best courage, and the surest consolation which a 
philosopher can adopt under such trying circumstances. 
He will also enjoy the pleasing conviction, of having 
contributed most liberally to tbe evening's amusement." 
" God help thee, silly one!" such trash would not sa- 
tisfy a child. God help the company who were tickled 
wil li -ikIi straws ! Gnu help the reader who has swal- 
lowed the present bolus ! and God pardon us if we have 
cajoled any one into such a step ! 

At length let some one demand, " the only conclusion" 
to which we could come regarding the " aim and im- 
pulse"' under which these volumes were written. It is 
qontained iu four words i " Muaca in leraone sedit." 



Sir Edward Stau-ariTs Narrative of hit Shipiortck, ami 

consequent Discovery of certain Islands in theCarribbtan 

Sea.- with a detail rf nitnii/ tJ-trunrtlmary Events in Ait 

Life, from (As Saw 1 733 to 1740, « written in Ids man 

Diary. Edited by Miss Jane l'orter. In three vols. 

Loudon. Longman and Co. 1831. 

Sir Enwaan SxawAan is a Robinson Crusoe of the 

eighteenth century. His fate, however, differs from that 

of his prototype iu one respect ; ho has a wife cast on 

shore along with him to lessen his solitude, aud partake 

In his cares and toils. His adventures too are meant to 

be of a more exalted character, far he is introduced into 

tho presence of a prime minister, aud oven of royalty 

itself. Mrs Gore announces in her preface to » Pin 

.Money," that her ambition is to become tbe Miss Austin 

of I-as-liiouable Life : Miss Jane Porter wishes to become 

its Defoe. 

The character of a writer of about a century ago, is, on 
the whole, well sustained, and the verisimilitude of the 
story preserved in all its parts. One or two slips indeed 
do occur, but they are trifling. The author certainly dis- 
cusses certain doctrines of " political justice," which were 
not broached tiil some time after the clow of her story. 
The answer, too, which she puts into the mouth of Van 
Kempen, whenasl.ril l>v Sir IMivanl haw the commerce 
of the island may best be promoted, is too evident a pla- 
giarism from the shrewd reply of the old French mer- 
chant to Colbert — " pas trap gouvernor." It is also 
rather unlucky that the hero should he made to speak of 
the Spectator as " that excellent weekly paper.*' Hut, 
upon the whale, ive srbluiu lee] disturbed in what regard* 
the vcj i-.mi ill lude el' the story, except by au occasional 
over. -.trail ii: I pri-ntiitrity of Uir period, or the excessive 
ease with which every thing is accomplished. 

The book is very agreeable in the perusal, but when 
we come to look back upon what we have read, we find 
few or no prominent. |i;iss»i.'i that have seized hold of 
the memory. This indicates a want of power and ori- 
ginality. The uniform, gentle, ami benignant disposition 
of the hero, too, begins at lust to get cloying. Such s 
iniili-anil-ivater piece of mildness could never have got 
on in the world as Sir Edward is made to do. It is cre- 
ditable to the purity of a female's mind that she could 
not paint him otherwise, but it impinges sadly upon the 
probability and even the interest of the story. Sir Ed. 
ward is Thaddcus of Warsaw, without his fire, but with 
all his excess of amiability. It is just such a ehorncter as 
was to be expected from tbe mind of the author of the 
latter after the plan- of yinnh li.nl passed away. 

There is something evtrei.iely Aroilinn aud delightful 
in the passage we subjoin, and it gives a fair Idea of tha 
style of the narrative. 

" In the afternoon, we proposed a long walk to tha 
southern extremity of the isthmus, if we eouhl aeenm- 
plish it : so, slinging the captain's canteen over my shoul- 
der, and placing my pistols in my belt, with my pike in 
my hand, and my wife with hers, followed by Fldelc, ire 
first proceeded to the fountain to fill the canteen with 
water, and then shaped our course along the western side 
of the isthmus, by the side of the lake. Thanka to tha 
MonxitJ of our canvass gaiters, we got on without being; 
in, ipmmn.led by sand in our shoes ; and, as we did not 
here .-ee any shells to iiriesl our attention, ive went for- 
ward without interruption. Finding ourselves soon par- 
rallel with the cocoa-nut grove, we turned op from tha 
beach, to take a second view of it. The trees were lofty, 
and many thickly hung with fruit. Some of the nuts 
lay among the sand, a few of which hod burst in ths 
outer shell, and showed a vigorous shoot coming forth 
from i. small aperture at one end of tbe solid nut. ' I 
will collect some of these another d»sj,' nii\,' susjoa*. 
at ouv enci at the Wflwam-, W* «B>na.\ ■<*& J 1 *■{"■ 
I.., ^ v,,,, at.-,; ■>', V\.- : --.-l v.»v- V- -v..-> -v.- v;-_ •>• 
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and indigestible.' Looking round me, I observed that, 
by the process of time on the wild vegetation, the soil 
bad become pretty good about the cocoa-nut grove ; so 
we decided on putting in some of our seeds there, in a 
day or two. We again descended to the beach, and bent 
our course observingly along to the northward, skirting 
the sandy isthmus on the west. Not far from its ter- 
mination we arrived at a low sandy point, to the right of 
which, as we stood on it, with our faces to the lake, was 
a small bay ; at the bottom of which rose a steep rock, 
projecting into the water, with a bold front directly op- 
posite to us. The west side of this bay curved out also 
into a rocky point at the extremity ; while its gradual 
slope, beautifully wooded down to the water's edge, rose 
somewhat abruptly, at a little distance from the shore ; 
exhibiting from thence a thick forest, covering the lofty 
hills that formed the remote background. We stood 
awhile admiring this new scenery, rendered more inter- 
esting by the evolutions of a flock of sea gulls (those in- 
habitants of every sea !) in pursuit of the small fish, leap- 
ing and sparkling in the bay even close to the beach. 
It was but a short walk to the bold rock in the bosom 
of the bay ; and we proceeded to it, much amused with 
Fitlele trying to catch the sprats or anchovies, or what- 
ever they were, that swarmed upon the coast. We soon 
reached the rock, which appeared to be forty or fifty feet 
high ; but, as it projected perpendicularly into deep water, 
there was no passing it ; so we sat down upon a large 
stone near its base, glad to rest ourselves. When a little 
cooled from our exercise, we took a draught of water 
from our canteen, which we found grateful and refresh- 
ing. Our eyes were now instantly arrested by our own 
noble promontory, which stood right over against us, 
distant about three miles to the south. We both ex- 
claimed at once, * What a magnificent object it is !' 
The loftiest summit, immediately over our vessel, ap- 
peared to be at least 300 or 400 feet high ; while the 
lower part to the westward, where the cave is situated, 
looked like a rugged chasm. Beyond that, further again 
to the west, the cliff rose, in a conical form, to at least 
250 feet. The highest summit seemed entirely naked 
of trees. But this hill was wooded to the top, and, 
by its figure and verdure, associated with the image of 
the cool spring at its foot, and the commanding aspect 
of its more barren neighbour, altogether presented a pic- 
ture of great grandeur and beauty. 

" After resting a reasonable time, we determined to 
cross the isthmus, (and return by the eastern beach,) 
which extended about half a mile to a projecting low 
rocky point, — the very point on which the brig nearly 
struck, soon after her release from the reef! We recog- 
nised it by its relative situation to the reef beyond it ; 
and then called to mind that we had seen a rivulet on 
what was then its further side. When recommencing 
our walk, we observed that the sand in our immediate 
direction produced some vegetation ; and that further 
back to the northward, there were bushes, and then trees. 
We kept on the edge of the fertile ground, having found 
our steps impeded by the shrubs and other plants ; and 
in about a quarter of an hour, we were on the eastern 
side of the isthmus, having had a beautiful silvan bank 
all the way on our left. On surveying the spot, I could 
not but reflect how fit a place it was for such seeds as 
required a full tropical sun, free from all shade ; and 
made the remark to my wife. ' That may be, dear 
Edward !' replied she, anxiously ; « but you have only 
one pair of hands, and have already chalked out so much 
work for yourself, that I really am afraid you will fall 
sick from fatigue. I wish,' added she, tenderly pressing 
my arm, ' I had never thought of the tent on the ridge ! 
making it is so very laborious, and takes up so much time 
which might be employed in the seeds, that I think you 
jW better desist from finishing it for the present.' I 
/Aao*«/ her uffectiootUely foe her solicitude ; but told 
er J did not **& vucillating, and that I would not delay 



completing my work, as it was already In to 
Thus we talked, and in fall enjoyment of peace, youth, 
and health, we proceeded homewards, only stopping now 
and then to pick up a beautiful shell, which lay in ear 
way ; till we arrived at the vessel, a little after sunset 
Too tired to make tea, we regaled ourselves with a little 
wine and water and some biscuit ; and then kneeling 
down in the presence of God, rendered to him that which 
is justly due,— the sacrifice of praise and prayer ant 
thanksgiving ; and retired to rest." 



The' Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological Society De- 
lineated. Published with the Sanction of the Coun- 
cil, and under the Superintendence of the Secretary 
and Vice- Secretary of the Society. Vols. I. and IL 
8vo. Pp. 308, 328. London. Charles THt. 

The Editor modestly announces that his work is in- 
tended to co-operate with the excellent institution of the 
Zoological Gardens, in promoting a lore of natural his- 
tory, and diffusing more correct notions concerning H. 
In our opinion, it is entitled to higher praise than merely 
saying, this object has been accomplished. .Many specie 
of birds and beasts are here described accurately from re- 
peated observations for the first time. The plan of pah- 
lication, which is, we believe, to issue a volume as ones 
as the increasing wealth of the Zoological Society afford* 
a sufficient stock of imperfectly known anhnals, forbids 
a scientific arrangement, but to each volume there is ap- 
pended a systematic Index. Of the illustrations— drawn 
by Harvey, and engraved by Branston and Wright — we 
cannot speak too highly. For accurate resemblance, life, 
character, and beautiful execution, they are every thin* 
that could be wished. The cvk-de-lampe are all elegant ; 
many of them evince a high feeling of art, and many » 
fine perception of the charm of mingled playfulness and 
beauty. 

In what manner the literary department of the work 
is executed, the reader may be able to judge after pern- j 
sing the description of the Chinchillas — that delicate 
little creature to which our fair friends are Indebted for 
some of their most costly ornaments. 

" The earliest account of the chinchilla with which 
we have met is contained in Father Joseph Acosta's Na- 
tural and Moral History of the East and West Indies, 
published at Barcelona, in Spanish, in the year 1591. 
From an English translation of this work, printed at 
London in 1604, we extract the following sentence, 
which is all that relates to the animal in question : — 
( The chinchiUes is another kind of small beasts, like 
squirrels ; they have a wonderfull smoothe and son 
skinne, which they weare as a healthfull thing to com- 
fort the stomacke, and those parts that have neede of a 
moderate heate; [as most * beasts' do; but the oonelo- 
ding part of the extract shows that this is spoken of the 
human natives, and not of the poor chinchillas them- 
selves ;] they make coverings and ruggse of the haire of 
these chinchilles, which are found on the Skrre of Per*.' 

" We find these animals again mentioned, and nearly 
to the same purpose, in « The Observations of Sir Rich- 
ard Hawkins, knight, in his Voyage into the South Sea, 
an. dom. 1593/ published at London In a small folio, in 
the year 1622, and reprinted, three years afterwards, in 
the fourth part of ' Purchas his Pilgrims.' This hardy 
and adventurous seaman appears, notwithstanding the 
somewhat contemptuous manner in which he speaks of 
the ' princes and nobles' that ' laic waite' for these skins, 
to have been much of the same opinion with regard ss 
their superior quality and comfort. It is w o r thy of re* 
mark, that he treats them not as wool, In which Hgbt 
Acosta seems to have regarded them, but as fur. 
4 Xmougiit other*,* V* wj* — showing, by the by, as 
\\U\e respect for Vtafe utaeXtot el v^ssnxmax *» tab fesxuuassr 
above quoVeA--^ ta^ta^O^foXftSjaXmi^fev^A^wg^K* 
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rell, bat thtt bee is grey, his sklnne is the most delicate 
soft and curious furre that I hare seene, and of much 
estimation, (as is reason,) in the Peru ; few of them 
come into Spatae, because difficult to be come by, for that 
the princes and nobles laie waite for them, they call this 
beast chinchilla, and of them they have great abun- 
dance."* * • • ♦ • 

" The chinchilla," says Molina, " is another species of 
field-rat, in great estimation for the extreme fineness of its 
wool, if a rich fur as delicate as the silken webs of the 
garden spiders may be so termed. It is of an ash-grey, 
and sufficiently long for spinning. The little animal 
which produces it is six inches long from the nose to the 
root of the tail, with small pointed ears, a short muzzle, 
teeth like the house-rat, and a tail of moderate length, 
clothed with a delicate fur. It lives in burrows under- 
ground, in the open country of the northern provinces of 
Chili, and is very fond of being in company with others 
of its species. It feeds upon the roots of various bulbous 
plants which grow abundantly in those parts ; and pro- 
duces twice a-year Hve or six young ones. It is so docile 
and mild in temper, that if taken into the hands it nei- 
ther bites nor tries to escape ; but seems to take a pleasure 
in being caressed. If placed in the bosom, it remains 
there as still and quiet as if it were in its own nest. This 
extraordinary placidity may possibly be rather due to its 
pusillanimity, which renders it extremely timid. As it 
is in itself peculiarly cleanly, there can be no fear of its 
soiling the clothes of those who handle it, or of its com- 
municating any bad smell to them, for it is entirely free 
from that ill odour which characterizes the other species 
of rats. For this reason, it might well be kept in the 
houses with no annoyance and at a trifling expense, 
which would be abundantly repaid by the profits on its 
wool. The ancient Peruvians, who were far more in- 
dustrious than the modern, made of this wool coverlets 
for beds and valuable stuffs." 

" To the account of its habits given by Molina we can 
only add that it usually sits upon its haunches, and is 
even able to raise itself up and stand upon its hinder feet. 
It feeds in a sitting posture, grasping its food and convey- 
ing it to its mouth by means of its fore paws. In its 
temper it is generally mild and tractable, but it will not 
always suffer itself to be handled without resistance, and 
sometimes bites the hand which attempts to foodie it 
when not in a humour to be played with. 

" Although a native of the alpine valleys of Chili, and 
consequently subjected In its own country to the effects of 
a low temperature of the atmosphere, against which its 
thick coat affords an admirable protection, it was thought 
necessary to keep it during the winter in a moderately 
warm room, and a piece of flannel was even introduced 
into its eleeping apartment for its greater comfort. But 
this Indulgence was most pertinaciously rejected, and as 
often as the flannel was replaced, so often was it dragged 
by the little animal into the outer compartment of its 
cage, where it amused itself with pulling It about, rolling 
It up and shaking it with its feet and teeth. In other 
respects it exhibits but little playfulness, and gives few 
signs of activity ; seldom disturbing its usual quietude by 
any sudden or extraordinary gambols, but occasionally 
displaying strong symptoms of alarm when startled by 
any unusual occurrence. It is, in fact, a remarkably 
tranquil and peaceable animal, unless when lis timidity 
gets the better of its gentleness." 

It is melancholy to reflect how many of our fairest 
dreams of boyhood are doomed to fade into the light of 
common day. Upon us scribblers, this law of nature ope- 
rates with peculiar severity. With what face can we 
ever speak of a swan-like end, now that we have read 
what follows ! 

" Not to speak of the difference in the number of their 
ribs, which are twelve in the Wild Swan, and eleven 
only in the Tame, their tnctem or windpipes afford un- 



questionable evidence of their distinctness. This organ, 
which, in the Tame Swan, passes directly from the neck 
into the cavity of the chest without forming any previous 
convolution, enters in the Wild species an appropriate ca- 
vity in the keel of the breastbone, within which it passes 
to a considerable depth, then returns upwards, and la 
again inflected over the edge of the sternum before plun- 
ging into the chest. Ray was the first to point out this 
marked distinction between the two birds, which had 
previously been regarded as doubtful species. It was ne- 
glected, however, by later naturalists, and even Buffbn 
and Linnaeus were inclined to consider them as mere va- 
rieties ; but in these days, when the importance of ana- 
tomical characters is fully recognised, they are universally 
allowed to be distinct. 

"Aldrovandus, who was the first to observe the striking 
inflections of the windpipe in the Wild Swan, but with- 
out being aware of the difference in that respect between 
it and the Tame, regarded this peculiar structure as a 
confirmation of the old opinion, that the Swan possessed 
a melodious voice with which, on the approach of death, 
it performed its own funeral dirge. This story, as far as 
regards the harmony of its voice, has frequently been re- 
vived ; but those who have had the best opportunities of 
hearing the monotonous sounds which the Wild Swans 
actually produce, are universally agreed in discrediting it 
as an altogether imaginary fable. We have ourselves fre- 
quently listened to them in the Gardens of the Society 
on fine evenings in the summer time, 'and could not but 
agree with Hearne in regarding the noise which they 
made ' as not very unlike that of a French horn, but 
entirely divested of every note that constitutes melody.' 
M. de Bomare compares it, with equal felicity, to the 
sound of two small children's trumpets, and declares that 
if any modern writer pretends that the Swan has a me- 
lodious voice, he deserves to be compared with the blind 
man of Cheselden, who had no other idea of the colour 
of scarlet than that which was suggested by the sound of 
a trumpet." 

" The Gardens and Menagerie of the Zoological So- 
ciety" is a book at once solid and entertaining, elegant and 
useful. 



Pin Money ; a Novel, By the authoress of M The Man- 
ners of the Day." In three volumes. London. 
Colburn and Bentley. 

Wx are not particular admirers of the sentimental do- 
mestic novel, still less of the fashionable novel ; and we are 
rather at a loss what to think of a novel which, like the 
present, is a compound of both. We certainly do not go 
so far as Mrs Gore in its praise ; still less do we incline to 
agree with those who utterly condemn it. Tne danger 
of this kind of reading lies only in it* excess. So, after 
all, we may leave the question where it is, at present, 
most suitably placed — in the limbo of vanity, waiting for 
some person to discuss it who has nothing better to do ; 
and spare our readers a mortal column of the solemn di- 
dactic, which they would In all probability eJup. We 
should, we know, were we in their place. 

Mrs Gore is a woman of superior talent, that is al- 
ready admitted on all hands. Her novel has a story in 
it, but the narrative never was our forte. We have po- 
sitively, therefore, nothing left us to say of Pin Money, 
except that it is a very readable book, and we accordingly 
betake us as quickly as we can to the making of extracts. 

What follows is a clever picture of the menage of a 
small would-be statesman :— 

" It is not to be supposed that a wholesale and retail 
dealer in Parliament could have fixed his domicile in any 
other parish than that of St Margaret, Westminster ; and 
Sir Brooke accordingly found himself driven, ta <k». *s^_ 
trance of a u**e4 cxrarV— %n ^»,-*»a\&M««A *^*****ri 
wnow neaxj %xc\tatvt*» *t t *"^T^*il2*V%S 
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lancholy memento of the domestic architecture in vogue 
taring the early days of the Hanoverian succession. A 
peep into the Birdcage walk, at the peril of dislocation — 
and the unceasing carillon of St Margaret's chimes, 
formed the sole enliveumcnt of this dingy senatorial re- 
treat. 

" A mysterious-looking, middle-aged man, with speck- 
led stockings, powdered hair, and a slight hint of a pig- 
tail, who wight have been indiscriminately taken for a 
butler, a clerk, or a secretary, circumspectly ushered the 
expected guest into his master's study, with a whispered 
assurance that Mr Lexley would shortly make his ap- 
pearance, having probably been detained at the House ; 
and Sir Brooke, as he gazed around the uninviting cham- 
ber, could not but feel that he should be very unwilling 
to adopt the habits of life of this active servant of the 
country, in assuming a similar weight of Parliamentary 
responsibility. He examined the tall, dark, spider-legged 
mahogany writing-table, spotted with much ink, and 
indeutcd with severe penmanship ; the unsightly book- 
cases filled with vellum-bound folios, and buff-leather 
quartos, — ( Reports, from vol. i. to vol. dxxviil,) — and 
a ragged regiment of loose and unconnected pamphlets ; the 
chimney-piece graced with two dusty glas girandoles, and 
a museum of printed and wafered circulars, addressed by 
divers clerkly hands, to " John Lexley, Esq. M.P." — 
till his mind involuntarily reverted to his snug library at 
Rawleighford, Morel-and-Seddonized into the utmost 
refinement of literary ease, and musky with Russia lea- 
ther ! — its scattered memoranda collected under the pa- 
per-weights of Vulliamy's choicest bronze, and its artifi- 
cial light distributed by reading-lamps and shaded candles, 
such as might have assisted Methuselah, or old Parr, to 
decipher a diamond edition, without spectacles ! 

*' After the miserable solitude of a quarter of an hour 
passed in a retreat presenting few extraneous attractions 
to divert the attention of its owner from the dry details 
to which he saw fit to devote his existence, a hurried rap 
announced Mr Lexley's return, and having accosted his 
punctual guest with an incoherent explanation touching 
the lateness of the division, the harassed member alluded 
to the necessity of washing those hands, the cleanliness 
of which had been so much lauded by Sir Brooke to Frede- 
rica, and rushed up the creaking stairs in his usual flurry 
of superfluous activity. 

" Rawleigh, who was now growing hungry and frac- 
tious, was right glad when at length he found himself 
seated opposite to his host at the dinner-table, with a tu- 
reen of very diaphanous mock-turtle, and a dish of flac- 
cid salmon, smothered in horse-radish, and surrounded 
by some smelts, of the consistency of cuttle-fish, standing 
between them. As soon as he had in some degree ap- 
peased his appetite with these uninviting provisions, 
which Mr Lexley announced to be ' bachelor's fare,' or 
* pot-luck,' or some other apologetic designation of a 
filthy dinner, Sir Brooke, on casting his eyes around him, 
perceived that a well-stored dumb waiter was placed near 
his host, and another within his own reach, and that no 
sooner had the mysterious butler placed upon the board two 
bottles of sherry, a saddle of rancid mutton, a haycock of 
mashed potatoes, and a tepid salad, than he with- 
drew from attendance — closing the door as charily after 
him as if either his master, or his master's guest, were 
labouring under a concussion of the brain. It was evi- 
dent that he was familiarly trained to the business-like 
privacy of Mr Lexley's confidential dinners. 

" ' And now, my dear sir, we are alone F said Lexley, 
in an opening phrase, twisting, as he spoke, his long 
throat over his shoulder, like that of an ill-trussed ptar- 
migan, to ascertain that his cup-bearer had left the room. 
Unconsciously the awe-struck baronet followed his scru- 
tini/in«r glance, and began to feel that there was some- 
thing inexpressibly awful in all these mysterious prepa- 
rations for secrecy. Nothing was wuutiug but Miss 
Kelly, tu rt'wUf the sceae a perfect melo-drame \ I 



" It is to be hoped that the courteous reader of the* 
memoirs has formed no expectation of bearing wkmt it 
was that Mr Lexley thought fit to utter, when he feud 
himself * alone, with his friend Sir Brooke, and the two 
dumb waiters. The mysteries of Isis are more rigidly 
sacred in our sight, than those occasionally transacted m 
the parish of St Margaret ; aud if the process which suf- 
ficed to render our estimable Rawleigh sole representa- 
tive of the respectable borough of Martwich, should ever 
chance to be betrayed to posterity, so indiscreet a reven- 
tiou shall never be traced to our pages. We prefer ad- , 
journing from Mr Lexley's second course, to the dinner 
in Charles Street." 

An excellent pendant to this picture offers itself in the 
Lady Olivia Tadcaster, one of your everlastingly bustlin; 
penny- wise and pound-foolish persons -.— 

" Fortunately for Frederics, the attention of Lady 
Olivia was wholly diverted from her embarrassment by 
the appearance of a dish of eoquiUcs aux huitrcs in the 
second course, — giving rise to one of her monitory dis- 
cussions. 

" ' I was quite surprised to learn from my sister tfce 
other day, that she bad her oysters from Grove ! — As if 
any one in their senses ever dreamed of purchasing 
oysters from a fishmonger !' 

" ' Who, then, ought to famish them ;— the baker? 
enquired Sir Brooke, who partook, in some slight degree, 
of his aunt Derenzy's predilection for domestic details. 

" ' It is a trade in itself, 1 replied Lady Olivia//* wallow- 
ing an oyster with an air of infinite contempt. ' Do yoa 
imagine that a real gastronome, in Paris, would eat an 
oyster from any other hands than those of the sbell-fish 
merchant who sits on the stairs at the Rocher de Can- 
cale?' 

" ' In Paris; — but we who reside in London, are com- 
pelled to forego that luxury. Martin, who supplies « 
with oysters ?' enquired Sir Brooke of his butler ; who 
had fixed his eyes upon Lady Olivia with all the abhor- 
rence which upper servants are apt to cherish against 
visitors who give both trouble and advice. 

" • Taylor of Piccadilly, Sir Brooke.* \ 

" ' Take away my plate!* cried Lady Olivia, indig- 
nantly ; * I would as soon swallow my own kid gloves, 
as oysters which have been swimming without their 
shells all the morning in a fishmonger's brown pipkin of 
cold water.' 

" * Why it stands to reason that their flavour must eva- 
porate,' observed Sir Brooke, pushing away his own ; 
* Lady Rawleigh is too inexperienced a housekeeper to 
enter into these details at present. Your ladyship must 
be generous enough to assist her with your advice.' 

" ' Why, I will tell you exactly how /manage,* said 
Lady Olivia, who had now arrived at the point she de- 
sired. ' There is a young man lately set up in business 
at Harwich, who formerly lived as valet with poor dear 
Mr Tadcaster, and whom I consider it my duty to pa- 
tronise. I have given him a commission to supply m 
once a- week during the season ; and I will get a frank to- 
night at Axiom's, and write to him to-morrow to send a 
supply to you at the same time. Your establishment it 
larger than mine, so that you will require double the 
quantity.' 

" ' Oysters are already out of season/ said Frederics, 
negatively. 

" ' And once a-week !* cried Sir Brooke ; — ' surely it 
is better to depend upon Taylor for a daily supply ?' 

" * By sending the barrels round by Doddingham, 
which is not above eight or ten miles out of the way, I 
get them brought at a very reasonable rate by an errand- 
cart kept by a cousin of my own maid's. It is not many 
days on the road, and the carter is a trustworthy man, 
who may be relied on.' " 

For once in our Uvea we are tempted to admit a scent 
of faabiouahle life into our columns, and here it is :— 
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" It was very amusing to observe the air of maternal 
protection assumed by this ancient lady towards many of 
her acquaintance among the grisly dowagers; who — being 
by ten years her own juniors — she regarded as young 
creatures, requiring her chaperonage as much as when it 
first ushered them into the coteries of the Marchioness of 
Rockingham, or of the old Princess Amelia. In many 
a withered fold and wrinkle Lady Derenzy still beheld 
its original dimple, and saw nothing but the glossiness of 
their long lost tresses in the frizzed toupees of many a 
faded brow; — the immobility of rheumatic joints she 
mistook for an air of languor — and the trembling of pal- 
sied heads for the mincing of a coquettish demeanour. 
Whenever Fred erica could disengage her own attention 
from the assiduities of which she was the object on every 
side, and from the affectionate greetings of various branches 
of her own noble and extensive family, she could not but 
overhear snatches of the singular colloquies which arose 
between her venerable companion and certain of her super- 
annuated contemporaries, whose horriflcally spectral ap- 
pearance would have entered into admirable partnership 
with that of the phantom king of Denmark on the bas- 
tions of Elsineur. And as she listened to their courtly 
croakings, she thought of the three awful ' cummers* assem- 
bled on the grave-stones of Ravenswopd church, in the 
tale of the Bride of Lammermocr ; of which the conclave 
of these ghastly antiques In velvet, with diamonds glim- 
mering like sepulchral lamps beside their effigies, might 
have afforded a parody. 

" ' Saw you ever a more crowded drawingroom ?' 
whispered Countess Ronthorst to the old dowager Duchess 
of Trimblestown. 

" * Crowded— umph !' mumbled her grace, with a scowl 
that gleamed beneath her shaggy brows, like the glittering 
eyes of a wild beast in the depths of some horrid cave 
overhung with brambles. ' Crowded like the hustings 
at Covent Garden, and almost as noisy. — People admit- 
ted who would be rejected from the long parlour at the 
Easter dinner. It was not so in the queen's time ; it 
all arises from the want of female presidency, — Faugh !' 

" ' How haggard Lady Rochester is beginning to look !' 
whispered Lady Lavinia Lisle to Countess Ronthorst. 
* Between ourselves, they say she has had repeated pa- 
ralytic warnings, from the effects of the white lead with 
which she has been stuccoing her face for the last twenty 
years.' 

" * Say rather from the effects of the elixir de Garus, 
with which she has been poisoning her system for the 
last ten. Women who begin at twenty to take eau de 
Cologne dropped on sugar whenever they feel out of 
spirits, are seldom out of spirits at fifty-five. Lady 
Rochester's nucessaire has more rosolio and alkermes in 
its crystal flasks, than eau de Ninion, or bouquet des 
dames !" observed Lady Derenzy, joining the scandalous 
parliament. 

" ' O fie !* said Lady Lavinia, affecting girlish incredu- 
lity, yet refraining from any vivacious demonstrations, 
lest she should unsettle the factitious tresses which adorn- 
ed her parchment forehead. — * One should not even know 
of such things !' 

" ' Pooh, child !* said Lady Derenzy, who regarded 
this semi-centurian as a giddy young creature, ' I tell you 
I have seen that woman so stupified with laudanum, after 
an execution !' — 

" « Oh ! horrible !' 
— " ' in her house,— or the desertion of a lover, that you 
might have shut her hand in the door without her per- 
ceiving it.' 

" • The errors of Lady Rochester are at least respectable;' 
grumbled the old duchess, looking over her fierce aquiline 
nose on certain plebeian intruders of the lappeted mob 
around her ; ' no one has more strictly preserved the 
dignity of her rank in life. — The first admirer for whom 
she forfeited her reputation, was royal ; and as to a? the 
rest— 



" * A very comprehensive word, my dear duchess !* 
said Countess Ronthorst spitefully. 

" ' I— do not believe she has ever strayed out of the 
peerage.' 

" ' Oh ! fie !* cried Lady Lavinia again, giving a play- 
ful tap with her spangled fan to the withered sticks 
shrunken within the spreading velvet sleeve of the 
Duchess of Trimblestown. 

'"What creatures one sees here, now-a-days!' said 
Lady Derenzy with a sneer, the acrid influence ef which 
might have tarnished the gold lace upon old Lord Twa- 
dells regimentals, who stood beside her, which were cut 
after the fashion of those of the great Marquis of Granby 
on a signpost. ' Yonder gaunt-looking woman, bristled 
like the crest of William de la Mark and covered with 
jewels, is the daughter of I/ord Waldinghurst's steward.* 

" * But with your ladyship's permission, if I may ven- 
ture an opinion on a point where your ladyship is in all 
probability so very much better informed,' said Lord 
Twaddell, — emphasizing with his well-powdered head, till 
the white particles flew in all directions, and the duch- 
ess's velvet appeared to have taken multure in kind from 
his floury abundance, — ' that lady is now the much-re- 
spected wife of one of our most eminent law-lords.' 

" ' Law-lords !— Birmingham nobility '.'cried Countess 
Ronthorst, the naturalized widow of a former Austrian 
Ambassador, whose quartcrings would have agonized Sir 
Isaac Heard, and required all the skill of the Ratisbon 
College or Toison d'or to emblazon. ' I do not see why 
the Courts of Chancery and Common Pleas should serve 
as antechambers to the Court of St James's !* 

"' 1 saw my chaplain and my physician bowing to 
each other on the stairs,' said Lady Derenzy, • like two 
rooks noddling their heads in a ploughed field.' 

" ' The learned professions, ladies — the learned profes- 
sions,' cried Lord Twadell, inflating each word till it 
swelled out of his crater-like mouth, like one of Giroux'a 
balloons,—' the learned professions form a distinct class of 
the community, commanding the respect of enlightened 
persons of— all — of— of — of— all— classes of the com* 
mnnity.' 

" ' Class is a word obliterated from all vocabularies 
but those of school-ushers,— -Scotch gardeners,— and po- 
litical economists. One hears of " the labouring classes, 1 ' 
in an emigration pamphlet at Edinburgh, and of *' la 
classe industriellc" in the oration of a liberal in Paris ; 
— but in London, the only distinction I ever perceive in 
its rabble-rout is that which exists between those who 
buy and those who sell. — Such are the " classes of the 
community,** in la nation boutiquMre.' 

" ' There ought to be a Pict's wall built up to defend 
us against the incursions of such hordes of barbarians,* 
said the duchess, with a dry, short, hectic cough, indica- 
ting that the armorial honours of the escutcheon on which 
she prided herself, would very shortly adorn a hatchment 
over the lofty portals of Trimblestown House, and that 
her bony and unhumanized frame was destined without 
delay to ' darkness and the worm !'— ■' I would sooner see 
every descendant of my house stretched in their grave, 
than disgraced by a commercial alliance. It is the pride 
of my life that not one of my four daughters was allowed 
to marry lower than an earldom.' 

" Poor Lady Lavinia uttered a soft sentimental sigh 
(as bitter as a gust of the east wind) in honour of four 
contemporary martyrs, whom she had seen dragooned to 
the altar by her grace's maternal severity. But all four 
were now released from their connubial thraldom ;— two 
by death — and two by Doctors' Commons ! 

" ' One can scarcely wonder that young men of sua* 
ceptible temperament, let their rank in life be what it 
may,* said Lord Twadell elegiacally, * should forget the 
claims of ancestry in favour of a creature so divine as 
yonder white lady in the white robe \ ^tftA %be&. «re£&&st 
informed that \i« tatat \%— ^ws^\v tra* \*£>s*\ ^ 
nauawwui wx«&\ja\<nx— a to«gfocA\«r ? 
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"'A soapboiler?' cried the duchess, feeling for her 

■alts. 

" * Of the celebrated firm of Waddlestone and Co,' 
•aid Lord Twadell, closing his snuff-box with a jerk of 
disdain. 

" ' Waddlestone !' faintly ejaculated her grace, 

" ' Waddlestone !' cried Countess Ronthorst. 

" ( Waddlestone !' exclaimed Lady Derenzy, as if the 
Word blistered her lips. 

" ' Waddlestone !» said Lord Twadell, affirmatively. 

" ' Wad-dle-stone !' minced Lady Laviriia. 

* * Waddlestone !' cried Lady Huntlngfleld, puffing up 
to the scene. 

" * Waddlestone !' uttered a chorus of abhorrent voices." 

Those who wish sentiment and delicate embarrass- 
ments (there are plenty of both in the book, for Mrs 
Gore aspires to be the Miss Austin of fashionable life), 
may seek them in the work itself. Our nerves are at 
present unequal to the task. 



^ 
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THE FLOWER-GATHERER. 
No. IV. 

the soKo or th* mtsiKLViratif. 

To judge by its language, this poem most be coeval 
with the best of the Minnesanger. Its theme, however, 
is of a much earlier date — belonging to the times of At- 
tiia the Hun, and the subversion of the Bnrgundian 
kingdom. It is an epic— or rather two epics, bearing 
a relation as intimate as the Iliad and Odyssey. The first 
relates the loves of Criemhilda and Sivrid ; the second 
the revenge of the lady for her murdered husband. The 
manners are strongly tinged with the character of the 
period in which we believe it to have been composed— 
that at which the allodial chiefs were gradually submit- 
ting themselves to the feudal system, and learning to take 
a pride in their gilded chains. The sentiments and deeds 
of the actors belong to that earlier period, when part of 
Europe was yet occupied by Heathen tribes, and while 
even in the Christianized portion the last dying echoes of 
its old superstitions were still murmuring. 
g*> The hero of the first part is Sivrid, son of the King of 
the Netherlands. The scene of his earliest adventures 
was the far North, where he overcame the Niebelungen, 
and mastered their treasure, conquered the dwarfs who 
inhabited the mountain caverns, and wrested from their 
monarch his coat of darkness — and finally slew the Lind- 
wurm, and, bathing in its blood, rendered himself invul- 
nerable, except in a small spot between his shoulders, on 
which a leaf had lain. The poem introduces us to him 
on the eve of his setting out to woo Criemhilda, the sister 
of the Burgundian monarch, with whom he had fallen 
in love from the report of her beauty. He lives long at 
the court before he obtains a sight of her ; and his anxious 
longing is beautifully described. There is extreme deli- 
cacy in the passage which expresses the effect his romantic 
passion had upon his appearance : 

Some lovely lady of the court would now and then en- 
quire 

Who this proud stranger was— so fair--*) tick in his 
attire? 

At once from out a thousand lips the ready words would 
spring— 

" It is Sivrid the brave and gay, the Netherlands' young 
king !" 

In every game of mimic strife a conqueror ho moved, 
And still his thoughts dwelt on the maid, whom all un- 
seen he loved. 
She too — the lady of his heart, whom he had never seen 
Would praise within her aecrtt bower the ywtfkfel 
itnoger'a mien. 



When in the court the Chlide would bend the bow or 

throw the spear, 
And knight and churl right eagerly were crowding to 

get near, 
Criemhilda at her window stood end gated his fern 

upon, 
And other joy the royal maid from that time eared for 

none. 

Oh ! had he known that she look'd on whom in his heart 
he bore, 

Enough of joy he'd thought he felt for then — for ever- 
more ; 

And could his eyes have seen her once, ('tis love htt 
taught me this,) 

For him the wide world bad in store no further— greater 
bliss. 

When with his friends before the gate to while the tine 

away, 
He stood as still the people in the idle time of day, 
His inward love made every look so winning and so nuU, 
That many a maiden lost her heart to SigeUnda'a child. 



But the thoughts that cross'd his mind 

" Alas ! how may it be 
That ever I shali come with eyes the noble maid to an ' 
Whom I do love with all my heart, who 'e long to m 

been dear. 
Alas ! that we are strangers still makes me stand sssTy 

here." 

At last the king, in order to show him honour for his 
warlike services, introduces him to his sister. The fir* 
interview is narrated with intense and simple pathos : 

And now the lovely one came forth, ae morning's nty 

light 

Its reawakening lustra sheds through the dull clouds « 

night: 
Then many a one was freed from woe, which in his heart i 

be bore; 
He taw the lovely one, and felt that sorrow's hour *» 
o'er. 

Her blushing face look'd lovelily from out her gay attir* 
Whose hues were heightened and enrleh'd by many i 

jewel's lire ; 
Could one have dream'd of such a sp ee ch , beyond he 

power 't bad been 
To say he ever in his life aught lovelier had 



\ 



As the bright moon before the stars walks out their plseM 

chief,— 
The bow reflected on a cloud stands forth in bold relief,— 
So now before her beauteous maids transcendent then 

she stood, 
Ennobling by her tight alone, even gallant heroes' moot 



Lorn" Sivrid fait, when the appetr'd, joyful at once and St**: 
" That I," thought he, " should date love thee, it wen 

presumption mad ; 
And yet, if I must want thy love, Fd rather far be dead.* 
And with these thoughts stfll changed hie hue frau 

deadly pale to red. 

There, in this conflict of hit thoughts, to beautiful kc 

stood, 
At if he were a picture fair, drawn by tome matter good. 
And all the crowd who look'd on him must needs eonfe* 

the truth, 
They never yet had look'd upon one half to faff a youth 
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The attendants of the royal hoat came forth at his com- 
mand, 

And spoke thus to the soldier youth, the flower of Nether* 
land: 

" The king allows that you, my lord, shall now to court 
repair, 

And there to honour you receive his sister's greeting fair." 

He at these tidings felt throughout his frame one kindly 

glow, 
Yet still in anxious mood his thoughts veer'd between 

joy and woe : 
" And now he should behold her near— fair Uten's fairer 

child- 
How would she greet?" His mazed thoughts were 

wandering and wild. 

Now, when she saw the high-soul'd youth the silence 

could not break, 
Her colour it was kindled up, and thus the maiden spake : 
" You're welcome, fair Lord Sivrid, a knight both brave 

and good ;" 
And higher swell'd his breast at this, and quicker flowed 

his blood. 

He bowed low in his delight ; her hand in his she laid ; 
And, full of love and happiness, he walk'd beside the 

maid; 
As on they went on the other each let loving glances 

fail; 
Though deep their lore yet pure their minds— 'twas lovs 

and honour all. 

Now whether he in friendly guise did press her hand so 

fair— 
An ebullition of his lore— in sooth I'm not aware ; 
But such occasion surely he could never let go by, 
Since all her love in every look was open to his eye. 

Gunthar ( King of the Burgundians) promises his sitter 
to Sivrid, upon condition that the latter assists him to 
obtain Brunhildafor his bride— -a northern Amaaon, who 
bad vowed to wed no man who could not overcome her 
in warlike games. As Gunthar and his friends approach 
the castle of this princess, one of her attendants is made 
to describe them in a style which evinces considerable 
power of character-painting : 

Then spoke one of Bruntylda's train, said, " Lady, well 

I ween, 
That of these guests not one before has e'er by you been 

seen; 
Unless the knight, so like Sivrid, be he in very truth, 
And if it be, I counsel thee, kindly receive the youth. 

u The second of the company, his port's so bold and free, 
That, if his station match his looks, a king he needs 

must be 
Of wide domains ; and likely 'tis that such to him bo- 

long, 

With such a lordly grace he standi his gallant pears 
among. 

" The third amongst that company, his looks we dark 
and grim ; 

And yet he sightly is, fair queen, of well-proportian'd 

limb; 
If by these short quick looks I judge, which over rottttd 

he throws, 
He is of right mistrustful mind, and of a fierce dispose. 

" The youngest of the company, he is so very staid, 
The graceful youth deports himself as meekly as a maid, 
So lovely, and so careless mild he stands the rest among, 
Yet hok$ be eoe we $B might feme if any 4M him wrong. 



" Though bashful he, and quiet too, and lovely to be 






Yet were his mood aroused he well might win our stately 

queen; 
So well proportions are his limbs, all of them knit so 

well, 
I ween in every knightly feat the hero doth excel. " 

Brunhilda's person is no lees happily described by the 
poet. She affords a fine contrast to the gentle Criem- 
hlldat 

Brunhilda came unto the spot where the contest should 

goon, 
All arm'd, as if about to strive for some bold monarch's 

throne; 
Her hauberk, wove of steely rings, so artfully was made, 
That it could never yet be pierced by any mortal blade. 

.r 

A Lybian lion's tawny skin down from her shoulders 

roll'd, 
Adorn'd with costly broidery of many a thread of gold ; 
And dazzling gems right thick were laid surcoat and 

armour on— 
Yet, 'mid this stern resplendency, but lovelier she shone. 

There is a noble burst of knightly feeling in the conduct 
of Hagen and Dankwart, while their master and Brun- 
hilda are preparing for the contest. It may be necessary 
to premise that she had obliged them to yield up their 
arms, as a pledge that they would submit to her pleasure, 
in case she proved victorious : 

Then out spake Hagen's brother, bold Dankwart, thoa 

he said :— 
" I do repent with all my heart that we this journey 

made. 
Who now will call us soldiers, if this must be our doom. 
In a far foreign land to fall, by a woman overcome. 

" Oh ! if my brother Hagen and I our weapons had, 
It's little from Brunhilda or all her train I'd dread : 
Though I had sworn a thousand oaths inactive to remain, 
Even she, so fair, should fall, before I'ld eee my master 
slain." 

Then out spoke Hagen ;— " Had we kept our swords so 

sharp and good, 
And our stout armour well, against her whole train had 

we stood : 
Not long in peril in this land we poorly would abide, 
And speedily our strength should tame her overweening 

pride." 

The noble maiden heard right well what 'twist the heroes 

past, 
And a disdainful smile at them she o'er her shoulder east : 
" Now let the boasters twain," she said, " their armour 

instant have, 
And put the sharp swords in their hands, of which they 

speak so brave." 

Then, as they gave them back their swords, even as the 

maid ordain'd, 
A deeper jftush of heartfelt joy brave Dankwart's visage 

staln'd : 

" Play on whatever games ye will !" he cried in transport 
then; 

" Our master he is safe enough, for our swords are ours 
again." 

By ths artifice of Sivrid, his friend apparently gains 
the victory over Brunhilda; she yields to be his bride; 
they return to Worms, and the two cau.\ta& *5»xme&nm^«sw 
the same day. Yut wm& Van* «J\ ^p» ^HMtfji&aci %»^N»^ 
vingly, t\\\ Btux&Y&b, \a>L»\m^T^^^.«vreA«a^^» 
Hilda, and Hagf* ^fes*»*ft», nWCSv ^^^V*f^~! 
©£ * feudal x**ux«,*> sr^i^^*^****^ w 
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the pretext of deep attachment to Sivrid, he gains from 
his wife the secret of the spot where he is vulnerable. 
After a hunting party, Hagen prepares a race, and seizes 
the opportunity, when Sivrid has laid aside his armour 
and stooped down to drink at a spring near the goal, to 
dispatch him. 

The lordly guest stood beautiful beside the well so clear, 
.Laid sword and quiver down, and lean'd against a tree 

his spear. 
His broad shield next he laid from him beside the water's 

brink — 
But till the king had quench'd his thirst, the hero would 

not drink. 

The water lay so pure and cool withiu its shady nook, 
That Gunthar stretch 'd him at his length— a hearty 

draught he took ! 
Up from his long and pleasant draught the monarch 

slowly stood, 
And heated Sivrid bow'd at last to taste the pure cool 

Hood. 

He rued the want of mail and sword, while drinking 
there he lay, 

Which Hagen, as he laid them down, took care to bear 
away; 

And then returning, seized the spear. His eager eye- 
glance sought, 

As o'er Sivrid he stood, the cross upon his garment 
wrought. 

While Sivrid slow and with delight drunk down the 
water clear, 

Straight through the cross into his heart did Hagen drive 
the spear. 

The murderer's face and clothes with blood were oover'd 
o'er and o'er— 

Sure such a deed by knightly huuds was never done be- 
fore ! 

* « » # « 

The hero ruse and gazed, but saw nowhere his sword so 
good, 

He saw nought but his own broad shield, which lay be- 
side the flood ; 

He ran therewith where Hagen stood, and struck him to 
the ground, — 

The shield it broke— the jewels rare flew idly glittering 
round. 

Hagen beneath his mighty hand lay stretched on the 

ground — 
So hard the blow, that all the glade was filled with the 

sound. 
Had Sivrid's sword been in his hand, he sure had Hagen 

slain, 
Such force his spirit to him gave, madden'd with rage and 

pain. 

But as he o'er the traitor stood, his cheek grew deadly 

pale, 
And then he felt his mighty strength begin at once to fail : 
Among the meadow flowers fell' down the fair Crlem- 

hilda's man, 
And from his wound, his warm heart's blood id fuller 

torrents ran. 

It's thus outspoke the dying man, " Ye had and envious 

crew ! 
Is this then my reward for all that I have dons for you ? 
I ever yet was kind and true, and this must be my ateeeV! 
Unto your kinsman have you dene a bast and ruthless 

deed!" 

The klog came then with tearful eyes as to lament his 
death, 



That he who caused the deed be done should over it make 



moan ! 
Such false pretence is ne'er of use, and best were left alone." 

It's outspoke Hagen then,—" In truth I see no cause for 

tears, 
For with him ends Brunhilda's grief, and with him end 

our fears ; 
We'll find but few now in the world will dare to say w 

nay — 
I joy that this o'erbearing wight I've spurned from our 

way." 

" Boast on! boast on!" said Sivrid then, " if I had in 

my mind 
Suspicion enter tnin'd, you aught so base as this design's 1 , 
'Gainst all your secret plots I could have lightly kept mj 

life, 
In leaving which nought grieves me so as my defenceless 

wife." 

Then turn'd he to the king, his voice aH faltering with 

ruth, — 
"If ever in this world you would be served and loved 

with truth, 
I do conjure you let the wife, who unto me was dear, 
Now that she is a widow lorn, be your peculiar care. 

" Do not forget that her and you one common mother 

bore, 
And now that I, your hate, am gone, be to her as before. 
My lather's pining for his son, impatient are my men, 
Long will they look, and sad they'll be when I come 

home again." 
These few extracts may serve to convince our readers, 
however imperfect the idea our rude translation conveys 
of the original, that there is much true poetry in this old 
book. But nothing less than a perusal of the whole, cm 
give them a notion of the lively picture it offers of the 
manners of the period at which it was composed, sod 
the intricate and tremendous workings of the passions of 
the untamed men of the olden time. 

Should this attempt meet with favour in the eyes of ear 
readers, we may be tempted to lay before them similar 
selections from the story of Oriemhilda's revenge, in which 
the famous Attila plays a conspicuous part. This old le- 
gend really brings " the scourge of God" nearer to huma- 
nity, than his after life would have led us to expect. 

W. _______ 

CONSOLATION. 

FROM THE FRENCH OP VOLTAiaE. 

By One of Ike Authors of the Odd Volume. 

The great philosopher" Citophil us said one day to a lady 
oppressed by grief for a heavy misfortune, " M ada me , the 
Queen of England, daughter of Henry the Great, wss 
as unfortunate as yourself. She was chased from her 
kingdom, she nearly perished in a storm at sea, and she 
saw her royal husband expire on a scaffold." — " I am 
sorry for her," said the lady, who continued to shed tea- 
over her own misfortunes. 

" But," said Gtophilus, "recollect Mary Stuart; the 
loved— but In all honour— a very handsome musician. 
Her husband slew him before her eyes, aad afterwards 
her good friend and relation, Queen Elizabeth, caused her 
head to be cut off on a scaffold, hung with black, after 
having kept her in prison for eighteen years."—" That 
was very cruel," answered the lady, relating Into me- 
lancholy. , 

" You have perhaps heard," said the comforter, * 
the beautiful Joanna of Naples, who waa taken^aat 
rtnMffWr'— <« I have a confused recollection of it/ aa- 



,~wb spoke the dying nun—," „» all a nmdkn imto \ — ««A fc»m«— «*. . . _, 
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• sovereign who was dethroned in my time, after rapper, 
and who died in a desert island. M — " I know the whole 
story," replied the lady. 

" Well, then, let me tell yon what happened to an* 
other great princess to whom I have taught philosophy, 
she speaks of nothing but her misfortunes."—" Why do 
you wish, then, that I should not think of mine?** said 
the lady. " Because,'* answered the philosopher, " you 
ought not to reflect on them ; when so many great ladies 
have been so unfortunate, it does not become you to despair. 
Think of Hecuba— think of Niche."— " Ah !" replied the 
lady, " if I had lived in their time, or in that of the beau- 
tiful princesses, and if, to console them, you had related 
my misfortunes, do you think they would have listened to 
you ?" 

The next day the philosopher lost his only son,— he was 
ready to expire with grief. The lady made out a list of 
all the kings who had lost their children, and carried it 
to the philosopher. He read it — found it perfectly cor- 
rect, but he did not weep the less. 

Three months after they met again, and were mutually 
astonished at each other's cheerfulness. They caused to be 
erected a beautiful statue to Time, with this inscription— 

" To Hisr who Consoles." 



THE CAIRNGORM MOUNTAINS. 

By Democritus Tertius, Esq. 

We are sick of the Highlands of Perthshire, and must 
this year turn our steps elsewhere. Loch Erne Head is 
a very pretty place of a summer evening, but it is infested 
with pale young men puffing cigars and love sighs across 
its silver waters. Loch Lomond is a grand place, but it 
is kept eternally seething and smoking with steam-boats. 
There is no getting near Loch Katterine for French 
horns, and its trossached banks are filled in every nook 
and den with gentlemen who have left their breeches on 
their writing-desks at home, and sauntered forth to shiver 
in tartan shirts, and read the Lady of the Lake by moon- 
light, listening to " Roderioh vich Alpine Dhu ho Ie- 
roe," squalled from ladies sailing to the lonely isle, Im- 
mersed in muffs, tippets, and pelisses. No, determined 
for once to be masters of ourselves, we shall wend our 
way up to the Cairngorm Mountains, where we may be 
as lonely as the winds. Not that we object to an agree- 
able companion when we are sailing on the Clyde, or 
sauntering at Seyton's, but on the lonely top of Beanna- 
muich Dhui it were sacrilege to have the current of our 
thoughts interrupted there, where the winds themselves 
are silent, and whither the sound of a thousand cataracts 
roaring beneath cannot reach. 

But although we do not like a fellow-traveller in the 
wilderness, be it known that we are not all times unso- 
ciable, neither do we wish to follow the fashion of Scotch 
scenery hunters, in joining the general outcry against 
Cockneys — all sort of people are much the same to us ; 
and when in a merry humour, we can be equally pleased 
with a city attorney's clerk, and a Scotch laird's booby 
son. Seriously, we think we could point out many classes 
of Scotchmen, infinitely inferior to all the Cockneys God 
ever made. Look at that pale wretch, who saunters forth 
from his student's den in Lothian Street, from some floor 
in the middle of the Lang Town of KJrkaldy, or from 
the High Street of Dundee — he has a copy of Salmagundi 
under his arm, and has read a few numbers of Black- 
wood, and so he considers himself entitled to rail and 
turn up his nose at all who happen to be born within the 
mighty compass of the metropolis of England. Place the 
creature in a box in the Rainbow, opposite to a London or 
Brumagem rider, and see if he has half his reading, a 
third of bis conversational talents, or the tenth part of 
his politeness and knowledge of life. 

We have in our early life, at a period when romantic 
touring was unknown in Scotland, penetrated most of 
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the valleys at the source of the Dee, and we recommend 
such of our readers, as wish to see, in this civilized king- 
dom of Great Britain, a vast tract of country coeval in 
its present state with the existence of the globe, to go 
thither. Meanwhile, we think our time may not be 
much misspent, in affording them a clew whereby to 
thread this wilderness. 

Supposing, then, gentle reader, that you have left Aber- 
deen, either at three o'clock in a July morning, on foot, 
or at ten o'clock, by John Irvine's coach, you will probably 
find yourself, towards nightfall, at the commencement of 
the rauir of Dinnot, either snugly seated on the summit 
of the coach, or tramping it on foot with a large stick 
and a haversack ; it is a matter of perfect indifference to 
us which method of conveyance you make use of — we 
never like to interfere with gentlemen's convenience or 
singularities. Well, suppose that you are at the com- 
mencement of the muir, and that you are walking as 
aforesaid, you must know that it is eight miles long — a 
dreary heath, with only a single farm-house on its whole 
superficies— a remarkably excellent place for reflection- 
it has been the scene of murders and battles, and Heaven 
knows what ail— it is full of tall, ghostly-looking stones, 
and cairns bleached in the sun, which cover heroes' bones ; 
and when the wind howls through them in a cold dark 
night, it is really the best place to be sentimental in that 
we know of. However, in case your sentiment should 
not last for the whole eight miles, we sincerely advise 
you to deposit six caulkers of brandy in your stomach, at 
Kincardine O'Nlel ; and by so doing, you will be better 
able to appreciate the first sight of the mountains, which 
you will perceive (if there be light enough) reclining on 
each other's bosoms, far off in blue sublimity, with their 
heads kissing heaven. The first and most prominent is 
Lochinyegair, a large blue wall, puckered up in the mid- 
dle to a sharp point, with a streak or two of snow half- 
way down ; but as this is now a vulgar hill, we allow 
you to pass it by, and direct your attention to a few cloud- 
like pinnacles, barely discernible by snatches, a little 
farther to the left. These are the Cairngorm Moun- 
tains. 

We neither know nor care how you pass your time at 
Ballater ; times, we believe, are altered since we were 
there last — a hotel has been erected in place of the old 
lodge house, and the laird has insisted on the almost total 
completion of his quadrangular village. Before leaving 
this place, however, there are two things we must bid 
you do,— first, you must call on Saunders M'Williara, 
the ruddy-faced shoemaker with the wooden leg, if he 
be still alive — which we sincerely hope he is— and we 
venture to say that you have never in your life met so 
much intelligence in the lower ranks, even in Scotland. 
He is a perfect local antiquary, admirably read in the 
British poets and essayists, and a good musician. The 
other person we recommend to your attention will at- 
tend you in his professional capacity. He is James Brown 
the car-man ; he has published " A Guide to the High- 
lands of Deeside," price one shilling, which we assure 
you is very correct, and which you ought by all means 
to purchase if you be a pedestrian. If you are not, he 
has — as you will find in page eight of his work — a com- 
modious car at your command, with which he regularly 
plies betwixt Ballater and Castleton of Braemar. Wo 
have no qualms of conscience about recommending this car 
to our readers, for, although we believe under its former 
driver it happened to upset a whole touring family into the 
Linn of Cerramuflzie, James Brown is too sober an in- 
dividual to allow such an accident to happen under his 
cognisance. Moreover— as was remarked by a wag at 
the time— it was certainly a proof of the superior excel- 
lence of the machine, that neither the car, nor any of the 
persons within the same, were injured by the fall. 

We hope you will take all d^Vt^Ko^Nft^ifcoEfcx^^wk^sav 
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your path, the former of which is one of the potts of the 
entrance gate of the Highlands, You cannot surely pass 
Abergeldy, with its thousand weeping birches, and its 
tall pine-trees, without paying them more than an ordi- 
nary share of respect ; but do not stay too long, for yon 
will find this but the commencement of a celestial wilder- 
ness of trees, which embower you for many a coming 
mile. You will here see distinctly the objects of your 
excursion : — Ben -a-bourd is stretching far away in rounded 
majesty, and Ben-a'an lays before you a wild line of 
precipices, snow-checkered, and gilded by the sun. A 
surly square tower, with turrets on the angles, in the 
Flemish style, which is dignified with the denomination 
of a royal garrison, announces your approach to Castle- 
toun of Braemar, and presently after you are under the 
care and protection of Mr Emslie of the Fife Arms — a 
most superior landlord. Here you may stroll about if 
you please, and see the Lion's Head, Cluny Rock, the 
Lynn of Gar wait, and the Craig Koynocli, M'Keuaie'e 
Tree, " upon which," says the laconic James Brown, " he 
either was hanged himself, or was wont to hang others." 

Now, as this is the last civilized place before reaching 
the wilds of the head of Dee, we advise you to stowaway 
in your haversack the following necessaries: — Imprimis, 
a quantity of bread and cold beef sufficient to last you for 
two days ; secundo, a bottle of whisky — not a cauker, as 
the Englishman hath it ; in the third place — if you have 
been so foolish as to forget such a thing on leaving home 
—a pocket compass ; and lastly, you should by all means 
procure the loan of a shepherd's plaid, which, in the 
present instance, will savour of any thing but affectation. 
If you are fond of the gentlemanly luxury of smoking, it 
is to be presumed that you have pocketed a gross of cigars 
in Mr Fife's shop, Union Street, Aberdeen. 

You have now left Lochinyegair, and most of the 
tourist's lions of Deeside, behind you ; but you have a 
good road, which shows that something or another still 
remains to be seen. There is the Linn of Corramalzie — 
a waterfall not terrific ; it falls from a great height, but 
is a puny stream, having beauty and much majesty, but 
nothing frightful ; the dell through which the waters run 
is a complete dream of beauty. The banks are high and 
precipitously perpendicular ; but they are pendent with 
birch-trees, and completely netted over with creep in 
plants and shrubs. 

The Linn of Dee, the last of the ordinary curiosities, 
is a different sort of place. Imagine, reader, a river of 
considerable breadth, so contracted betwixt two rocks, 
that it is a common practice to leap from the one to the 
other, while the water boils and rages in a black abyss 
below. The place is full of watery caves and eddies, and 
it is reported that a sheep, having fallen in, wheeled 
round for six weeks before it descended the current. 
Such a process would make one as giddy as a six months' 
waltz. Here you are in the noblest of Scottish forests — 
the forest of Mar ; but you have come only in time to 
regret the downfall of many gorgeous trees by the stroke 
of the axe. It is difficult to form a conception of the 
majesty of these monarchs of the Scottish forest, some of 
which are said to be nearly a hundred feet high, of 
straight stem, before the commencement of their branches. 

You have now come to the termination of any thing 
in the shape of a road. The world is all before you, 
where to choose, &c You have the race of the earth un- 
polluted as it sprung from the creative hand. About a 
mile off is a solitary farm-house, the last you find before 
entering the uninhabited wilds ; there it stands, like a 
hunter's wigwam, in the solitary glen, with the Dee 
winding past it, and a patch of cultivated land — the 
whole a mere spot in the midst of solitude. Over its 
head are the lofty banks of the river, which here shut 
up your view of the mountains. Ever and anon, a tiny 
wutsrfaU breaks the silence with its murmurs. An eagle 

timet swoops past you, high in the air ; and herds of 

*«* down&om thiksigbtsJn wUive majesty, 



ing to feel themselves insulted by the intrusion of man, 
If it be towards evening, reader, you have to make you 
choice of the accommodation of the solitary farm- house- 
where we have no doubt you will get the best the place 
can afford, ungrudged ; and the covering of your plait 
upon the deep luxuriant heather, more aromatic than s 
bed steeped in the richest perfumes of Arabia. Perhaps 
your mental debate will hang on the probability of your 
catching cold, on the one hand, and, on the other, some- 
thing which is not to be mentioned — you may plesst 
yourself. 

You waken at three o'clock, wondering where you are 
—the dews lie heavy, and the sun is just bursting from 
his red bed-curtains ; a white mist, rolling like a sea 
through the valleys, gathers itself up to the hill tops— 

" Night wanes — the vapours round the mountains furl'd 
Melt into day, and night awakes the world." 

You now begin to climb the north bank of the river, 
which you will find pleasant enough at first. You scare 
quantities of red-deer, which start from their sleeping- 
places, and bound to the summits— there you will see 
them In droves of hundreds, their noble heads and largs 
antlers raised between you and the horizon — you are asto- 
nished at their unrivalled beauty and their number*. If 
all Scotland was in the seventh century so well filled 
with deer as the head of Aberdeenshire now is (which 
is not improbable), there had been no such great occasion 
to laugh at Philippus Cluverius for stating that they 
were so numerous that 1500 had not unfreqoently been 
slain in one hunting expedition. 

The banks of the river at this part may be from 700 
to 1000 feet high, and no doubt, one iaa little impatient, 
and gets rather tired in the ascent. You see a sort tf 
boundary marked by the horizon almost close at hand, 
and you thank your stars therefor ; but on reaching tot 
spot, you find you were lamentably mistaken ; there iss 
small glen, and another similar ascent a little beyond— 
this is pretty often repeated, and brings you at last to the 
desperate conclusion that the hill has no top. It seems 
as endless as Professor Alexander's speech in the General 
Assembly, In which every apparent close was merely the 
prelude to " a few brief remarks upon another portion of 
the subject,** &c A summit, however, there is, as there 
happened to be an end to the before-named speech— 
although some persons still think there was none— and 
when reached, the view overpays the toil. Here have 
you such a sight, reader, as we venture to say never met 
your eyes before. The greatest cluster of mountains in 
Britain is exposed full to your view. Brleriach, Benn- 
a-muich Dhui, Cairngorm, Ben- a- Board, and Ben-a'an 
— each of these is about 4000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and they are so close together as to appear to spring 
from one root. Here is no dim distance — no confusion 
—no false magnitude from obscurity — each gigantic mass 
stands full before you, displayed from summit to base. 
Here you may choose which hill you are to mount. 
Benn-a-muich Dhui (the hill of the black hog) is the 
nearest and the highest : there is no reason why it should 
not be the object of your destination. 

Descending from the eminence which borders the Dee, 
you reaafc a deep glen, a place of untainted wildness ; the 
mountain* close it in on every side — there appear* to be 
no exit— it is like a place walled in from the rest of the 
world. Here you come to an ancient forest, and you 
wonder at the magnificent trees, which, in places of com- 
mon resort, would have been objects of admiration, bat 
which have stood for centuries disregarded in the desert. 
Here their mighty trunks have stood, perhaps, since the 
days of C«sar — some of them are shivered and split- 
others are bowed down and knarled, but all are grand ; 
they look like the last remnants of that race, which the 
endless masses of root found everywhere under ground 

, in this part of Scotland, show to have po ssess ed the land. 
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which here and there startles you with a cataract just at 
your feet, and again brings you quite by surprise into 
some green recess, where it forms itself into a silent pool, 
while the high rocks are covered with running wild- 
flowers, and ths faithful weeping birch hangs over its 
tender branches, like a lady all in tears. In the midst 
of the softest verdure of the most sunny climes, you can- 
not point us out such a beautiful plant as the weeping 
birch, which clings in thousands to the sides of these rude 
rocks. 

Having amused yourself to your satisfaction in con- 
templating the beauties of this glen, which art innumera- 
ble, and, perpetually and unexpectedly starting into light, 
save you that feeling of disappointment which you must 
always experience when you visit some great lion, you 
must make the best of your way up the hill* There 
is no footpath but such as the torrents or the red-deer 
have made for you. We are sorry we cannot accompany 
you step by step, but we must be content with giving 
you an advice (which, indeed, you will not likely be 
disposed to neglect), to apply pretty frequently to your 
whisky. You will pass several precipices where you 
must take care of your neck— you will also, somewhere 
or other, see a small lake or pool, deep in a gulf of black 
rocks, a hopeless-looking place, dreary, and where scarce 
a blink of sun descends even in mid-day— you pass, more* 
over, several fields of snow, with which you can make 
grog. 

Now you are on the summit— rest a minute from your 
toils — then look around and be astonished,— you are in a 
land of mountains. On the east you see them descending 
towards the sea ; on the west and north, they are inferior 
only to the summit you occupy,— Ben Nevis, Ben Mhor, 
and their other companions, as far as the Paps of Jura, 
In incalculable thousands, crowd together, like the graves 
of antediluvians, — snow, and precipices, and mist sur* 
round them. But what must quickly catch your whole 
attention, is a large black precipice, so close, that fancy 
may tell you of the possibility of throwing a stone across 
to its brow. That, reader, is Brssriaoh — the highest per. 
pendicular precipice in Scotland; and betwixt it and 
where you stand, wanders the diminished and infant 
Dee, like a twine of silver thread. Never In your life 
did you experience more awe than in gasing on that long 
black mass, seldom free of clouds, which, wandering half 
way down, seem to the gazer like a sea enclosing the 
mountain round. A fine place to go to if M a* weary of 
thy life." Here, for the mere trouble of dropping your- 
self down, you may die like a gentleman. Or, it would 
be more advisable, if you have got for a compan i on one 
who has been a nuisance all day — one who has been rant- 
ing about magnificence, &c. during the first part, and has 
been tired to death and anxious to return home during 
the remainder — has smoked all your cigars, ate your beef, 
and drunk your whisky, just as he is peeping over to look 
at the source of the Dee, get quietly behind and give 
him a push, — down he goes two thousand feet through 
the air ; at the bottom he will be a splash of red currant 
jelly, covered with rags ; there will be no establishing a 
carpus delicti, and you can tell his friends that he was 
seized upon by a Dee-aid© crocodile. 

But let us return to the Black Hog. After you hare 
admired the scenery, take a good drink. We have known 
very sober men take off a bottle on the top of any of the 
Grampians ; and we have even beheld young ladies on 
Lochinyegair open their lovely lips for the reception of 
raw Glenlivat,— eo we see no harm in your taking all 
that remains — take it off to the health of the great empire 
beneath your feet ; you are undoubtedly the most exalted 
person in Britain, for you are (according to late measure- 
ments) a good many feet above Ben Nevis. Here you 
are beyond the reach of Parliamentary reform, and the 
defenders of rotten boroughs. The corn laws and the 
Catholic question are battled far beneath your feet — you 
are beyond the cry of duns aad the reach of bailiffs— you 



may kick up a row and break what you can lay hands on, 
there is no watchhouse on Ben-a-muich Dhul. The air 
you breathe is unpolluted by the effluvia of cities— you 
may make companions of solitude, the eagles, and the red- 
deer. But, alas ! what Is human greatness ?— you must 
soon sink from your throne far from the petty passions 
of men, and be again vexed by their miserable jargon ; 
you must again be bored by coxcombs, and tortured by 
puppies. Alas ! what a world it is. 

A cloud is mounting one of the precipices, with twice 
the velocity and twice the energy you have exhibited, and 
it is time you should make yourself scarce. Do not be 
in too great a hurry, however, but take a look of the na- 
tural curiosities by the way. If you are a botanist, you 
may here collect the phleum atpinvm, the veronica alpina, 
and the Lapland moss, of which Franklin made soup* 
If you are a mineralogist, rook crystals (commonly call- 
ed Cairngorms) are to be found with a little scrutiny, of 
all earthly colours. Here also has been seen, though very 
rarely (so much so that its existence in Scotland has been 
disputed), the topaz. If you like ornithology, here are 
abundance of ptarmigan— the noblest of British game, 
which disdain to place their feet where there is no snow; 
and you may catch a glimpse at the royal eagle himself 
soaring In majesty. A spectre, like that of the Brocken 
in Germany, has been remarked in this hill, and, indeed, 
we see no reason why it should not be found on all other 
highland mountains. One instance has been commemo- 
rated in the Philosophical Transactions, and it is not 
difficult from it to understand the original foundation of 
the gigantic Celtic ghosts. To those who may think 
proper to believe the Poems of Ossian to be fifteen cen. 
turies old, the subject is interesting. 

Now come we to the descent of the mountain, but not 
as it was ascended. Springing from a field of snow, are 
two crystal streams ; the northmost of which you follow. 
As you attend its descent from the summit through num- 
berless foaming cataracts, you must beware of your foot- 
ing, for a single false step may send you into eternity. 
In the difficult progress of this descent, the eye is attract- 
ed by what appears to be a pool embosomed among the 
rooks beneath ; on your advance, its size insensibly in- 
creases, and ere you reach its banks, it has grown to a 
lake of about two miles in length. This is Loch A'an, 
the wildest of our mountain tarns ; on its bosom the sun 
scarcely shines till noonday, and the snow approaches the 
water's edge : but if you wish a poetical account of it, 
look at Sir Thomas Dick Lauder's Moray Floods, and 
compare the account there given with the representation 
In Robeon's Views in the Grampians. 

From this loch come the clear waters of the A'an, the 
most pelucid stream in Scotland, filled with trout. A 
wander for a mile or two down its banks, will most liksly 
finish your day's touring, and you are ready for repose. 
Inn, however, or house, there is none for many miles ; 
and, unless you have the good fortune, as we had when 
last In Glen A'an, to meet with the temporary bothy of 
some lonely herd, you must stretch yourself upon the 
heather. If you waken In a bothy, and enquire how far 
you are from Braunar, you will probably be told ten 
miles. This intimation, however, you are by no means 
to believe— it is fully twenty; and, as the way is diffi- 
cult, and somewhat tedious, with our kindest wishes, wo 
leave you to make the best of it, 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THI LAST HOUR OF THE FORSAKEN. 

Sisrsa ! why do they never speak to me 
That name familiar as a household word, 

Whose sound beloved, once breathed so oft by thee, 
My answering heart with gladness tnex x\.Vct^** 
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Whom have we known HVehim? Oh! wore he not 

A kingly bearing, and a form of grace ? 
And who, Iliat mark'd it once, hath e'er forgot 

The spirit's glory brightening In his face ? 

K eraembereat thou the lightning nf his eye 1 

Ills soul how mighty, yet his heart how kind ! 
And then hia voice like gome sweet melody, 
Whose dying echo haunted still the mind ! 

Just so the parting sun was wont to shine 
In other times from out the sapphire heaven. 

To give bright warning of the day's decline ! 
Just so I're seen thy pale hair In his benm 

More and more golden grow, as through the wood 
We wauuer'd oft with him, or by the strewn 

Sal singing like glad spirits in the solitude ! 
Upon yon mountain side, that to our view 

Now rises dreamily In this sweet light, 
There is a nook begetnm'd with harebell, blue, 

And thousand nameless wild-flowers fresh and bright 
That was his chosen haunt ; and when I die, 

Sweet sister ! In that spot I fain would sleep — 
Beneath the temple of the free broad -ky, 

Far from the hum of life, in silence deep. 
Bee !— his last gift— a wither , I flower !— how sweet 

From It* crush'd leaves still come* the odorous breath ! 
Ah ! 1st In Heaven alone we e'er shall meet ? — 

Sister ! my heart grows faint — Can this lie death ? 

LITERARY- CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. _ 
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Koyel ideographical society, Mr Burrow slated, that the lenders, 
having landed at Badagry, soil proceeded nearly in Clapper-Sou's 
trart to Boussa on the Niger, admired to Ynuri, which they 
found in lie considerably further north tlinn It l* laid downin the 
reap. Thev thi-rtor proceeded In tlie Cubbie, a river which pa-sea 
Socatoo, and fall' into the Quorra ..r Niger, a little above Vourl, 
and hero they embark-'d on their downward voyage- Shortly 
after reaching Funds, tlie last point laid down on Clappertoa'i 
map, tlie river makes a bold sweep to tlie past, being here from 
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CittiJinTta»nOn-.i;im.— Vim KdtiLbiirp.li folks hare carried all 
Befnn-yniiinrrmetcrydr.igiwandrrk'ki.t matches! Hut our young, 
sten are epiite rrsol ved to Wat you on your own groi ind, on SMurduy 
se'enniiht.— We have had. whole flock* of tourists passing through 
lileigoiv during the In* weather— and nn wonder— for where Is 
there such an outlet as the Clyde, and sneh means of conTeyance • 
-JThe stnuo.boaU have been crowded this season, and and their 
best profits result from cheap rares.— ] hare calculated that in one 
of them, by Ike purchase of s ticket for a month, a person ran 

Ifimt n ill my Liiril AlHwrpe .-ay In lliai !— A (hiik LL-t nf tlicir dr. 
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nines— or in oportiuj- laiis-nage, eight crickets to go down. Sarin! 
s little bad behaviour ou the part or the rabble, the day uputnell 
oE An excellent dinner followed ; at which, bring the auDiiri. 
isryi.f water!...,, tin- " Duke of Wellington's health s» a aen.- 

thelr scuts and hissed slrenuonsly Th% kt otmtemptiblc. A re. 
turn match takes place here on Friday next. III July, fur M S* 
rerelgns, when tough work may be expected. 
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gaits the stage.— The Haynerket has opened wtth a new piece, 
-•ailed "The Widow Bewitched," Introducing to the pnalieayouur 
lady, her first appearance on any stage, and Hiss Sydney fruni I 
the Olympic— 'Hie English Opern House will open in the rvurse I 
>f leu days, which is the reuse of our losing o. Smith, whom ue 
hall mis. " pretty considerably, we gores," at onr AdelphL- 
Madsnie Ve.trl" 1. still at Dublin, and has volunteered her servlc.- 
nany play that may be performed fnr the benent of the distressed 
Irish. Mi>s Turpin bus made a snceesrful campaign at Liverpo.il 
Miss Philips (Turn Drury Lane. is performing there at pmral 
The enterprising manager hss followed np Alfred, by amioanrinf 
that the Casllliun Tledge is in preparation.- Vales arrives herv 
on Monday, •sereral melodramas with (crrible names are in pre- , 
liarntinn. A very delightful little Interlude, entitled » Highway! 

Ualy, Hiss and Miss C. Crisp, Murray, nod Hammings, ooldid 
theuuelies, aiid kept ns laughing most Indecorously Joe prn*w> 
" sir au hour. Let us have more suck— 
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i, by ihe Author of " The Red Rarer, " 3 rob. 
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MookI Life of Hymn,! 
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*■!'■ [.■■.IN..- III. ■<,.-, ,..l -■; Ti„.i,... Hunt", Commander-! 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



CHARLES MACKENZIE, 

No. 1, WEST REGISTER STREET, 
Respectfully submit* the following Selection of Standard Bonks 
fro* hfc Stock, all of which ha has now on Sale, at the very Redu- 
ced Prices affixed. 

Order* from the Country, either by the Post or Carrier, punctually 
executed. 

C. MACKENZIE has now on hand a Urge and varied collection of 
fell the A it vital*, JtrvsMiLB and othbb Womia, usually appro- 
priated as 

CIIRTSTMA8 AND NEW- YEAR GIFTS. 

Robertson's Works, 12 vol*, royal lHmo, bds. (L.2, 5s.) L.I, 16s. 

Britikh Kvtayist*. edited by the Rev. Dr Lynara and others, 15 por- 
traits. 30 vol*, half bd. cloth (L.M, RO L.5. 

Buffm'* Natural History, a new and beautiful edition, with an im- 
menftp number of engravings, in rloth, 4 vols, bds. for Sis. 

Philovinhiral Journal, 14 vols. <L.H, Hi.) U3. 3t. 

Medical Journal. 25 voK bd*. (L.l 3, IS*.) L.5. 3«. 

Henry's Bible, complete in 3 very large vol*, in cl »th, for L.f. 1.5*. 

Henry's Miscellancm* Works cont.iinlng all his Sermons and Dis- 
course*, with Life, I large vol cloth bds. L.1, 4*. 

Tooke't Diversions of Purley, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth bds. (L.l, 10s.) 
L.1. 4s. 

Hone's Every Day Book and Table Book, 3 vols. 8vo, cloth bds. 
LI. 15s. 

Hone's Pamphlets ; a Curious Collection of his amusing Caricature 
Political Jeu d'E*prit. 6*. 6d. 

fiharpc'n British Prove Writers, and Dove's Classic*— Scries of vols, 
admirably adapted for Presents to Young People, at S3 per 
cent from the osual shop prices. 

Brace's Travels, 7 vote. 8«o ( bd*, with 4to voL of plates, (L.7, 7s.) 
L.1, 4*. 

Boswell's Life of Johnson, 4 vols. fivo. (L.1, 16s.) 20«. 

— — - — Life of Johnson, 5 vols, royal lsrao, (L.l, 2s.) lfis. 

t Life of Johnson, complete in 1 vol. (Joncasedtt.)(10*.6d.) 7s. 

Blair's Lectures; complete In 1 vol. Bvo, bin. (If*.) 7s. 

Beteont'* Researuhef and Operations in Egypt and Nubia, 2 vols. 
Bvo. brif. (2*s.) 14*. 

Byron's (Lord) fhiMe Harold, Cantos 1, t. 3, and 4. Also, Giaour, 
Bride of Abydos, Corsair, Lara's Ode to Napoleon, with illus- 
tration! by S tor hard, 35*. 

Cabinet Edition of Eminent British Poets, 4 vote. bd*. (42s.) 33a, 

Crawford's History of Renfrewshire, Ito, largo paper, bds. 20s. 

Cook'* History of the Reformation, 3 vol*. Bvo, bd*, ( >6s.) 17s, 

Drake's WintcT Evenings, 3 vol*, bd*. (2 Is.) 8*. 

D wight's Theology, 5 vols. 8vo, bds, (30a.) SB*. 

Rime's DicrJorftry of the Pine Art*, 8vo» bete. (21a.) 10*. 6d. 

Fereuson's Puesns. Bvo. scarce, 7s. 

Field's Account of Now South Wales, Bvo. bda, (1 8a.) 8s. 

Fergusson's Roman Republic, 3 vote. Bvo, bds. (36s.) 15*. 

Gibbon's Rome, 8 vols. 8«o, bds. (U3, 4*.) 40a, 

Goldsmith's Animated Nature, with plates, 4 vote. Bvo, (12s.) 30s. 

Animated Nature, 3 vol*. Bvo, with plate*, (42a.) 28s. 

■ Miscellaneous Work*, i vols. (L.1. 2s.) tlte. 
^— — — - Greece, 2 vols, Bvo, bda, . . (Its.) H*. 
Rome, 3 vols. 8vo. bds. . . . (13s.) 8*. 

Guardian with a Biographical and Critical Preface, 2 vols. (10a. 6d.) 7*. 

Hume's History of England, 8 vols. Hvo, bds. (L.2. 16*.) 21s. 

Hume and Smollett's England, 13 vote. bds. (L.5, 5s.) 50*. 

J<«ephus* Works, 4 vol*. Hvo. bds. (L.2. 2*.) 13s. 

Johnson's Dictionary, by Tod, Xvo, bd*. (14*.) 10*. 

Johnson's Works, complete in 2 vote. (Jona* edition,) (L.1, 11*. AL) 
t *s. 

Illustration* of Marmion. (12*.) St 6d. 

Johnson's iDr S.) Dictionary at the English Lanruage, (the 2 vote, 
fol»o, complete in 1 voL iraparial Bvo,) with Ine portrait, (42k) 



Kamas' Principles of Equity, Bvo. bda, 4a, 64. 
Lowth on Isaiah, Bio, bds. 1 0*. Ad ) 6s fid. 




Mackeneie's (Sir George) 
5*. 



(lo*,gd.)T*» 



<UM 



Memoir of Ferdinand King of Span*. (10m 6dJ 4a. 

Mu ^fl'. t Si!?!!!!" 1 *a A&*>y»»^ te- H«Ot bdf, itVl, XU «1) Be. at. 

MltchcTs Elements nf Astfinsunxy, Ittno (8*.) ta> 8u» 

Mirror of AiuwicsmLI voL Bvo. bate, (IBs.) 6s. 

Osbury'k Dramatie Biogr ap hy, with numeroua fMBrtntta, 4 vote, 

lHmo, bd*. (27i.) 15a, 64. ■— -. 

Petey^ Works, complete In 9 vols Bvo, bd*. (IBs.) 14*. 64. 
Paley's Works, 5 vol*. lBmo, (20s.) It*. 
Plait •* (Rev. J.) Manners and Custom* of aU Nation*, (15a.) 8s. 
Plutarch's Lives, try Langbornc. 6 vote lBmo, calf, (L.2. 12s. 6d.) 3S*. 
Parkhurst's Greek Lexicon. Hvo. tela. (21s.) 14s. 
Hebrew Lexicon, Svo, bda. (tit) 14*. 



Rambler, with a Biographical and Critical Preface, t vote. bd*. (12*4 

8*. 6d. 
Robertson's Works, 6 vols. Bvo, bda, (L.f. 14s.) 36s. 
Rome In the 19th Century, 3 vote. bds. (L.1, 11*. fid.) ill. 
Rnllln** Alterant History, 8 vol*. 8vo, bd*. (63s.) 30s. 
Saratt on Che**, Bvo, bds. (lis-) 6*. 
Scott's Mechanics' Megaslne, I vol 8vo» bda. (15a,) ( 5a. 64. 
Shakspeare. 7 vote. 24mo, bds. (L.2, fs.) 21s. 

complete in 1 vol. 8vo. bd*. (lie.) 9s. 64. 

Smith's Wealth of Nations, 1 voL Bvo, bda. with portrait* and 

Life, (10s) 5*. 6d. 
Rpnnheim on Phrenology, with plates, (15s.) 4s. fid. 
Stamma on Chess. 1 vol. by Lewis, 100 plates, (Ma.) 5s. 6d. 
Taking*, or the Life of a Collegian, .with 24 coloured plates, 8vo, 

oris. (3. s.) 12*. 
Taller and Guardian, complete m 1 voL 8vo, (Jones' edition,) (14s.) 



Transaction* of the Highland Society, fi vote. Hvo, bds. (L3, 14s.) 

T»tkT, with* BkJgr*phi<^*mlCTrUcal Preface, 3 vol*. 12mo, (18*.) 

10*. 6d. 
Troubadour, a Poem, by L.E.L., (10*. 6d.) 6s. 
Views to Inverne ss - shire, folio, (12s.) 8s. 
Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, 8vo, bda. (9s.) 7*. 
Wernerlan Society's 1 ransactions, 3 vote. 21*. 
Zimmerman on Solitude, (Its.) 7s. 6dL 



BOOKS PUBLISHED BY W. R. M'PHl/N, 

GLASGOW. 



NEW GAELIC DICTIONARY. 

Now completed, in one handsome octavo volume, dedicated to hit 
Grace the Duke of Gordon, price One Guinea in cloth, 

\ DICTIONARY of the GAELIC LANGUAGE, 

containing many more Words than the Quarto Dictionaries. 
By the Rev. Dr. M'Laoo, Campaie, and the Raw. Dr Da wan, 
Glasgow. 

M It w very neatly printed, and it* accuracy is vouched for by tat . 
respeeuhiv name* of its editors. Dr M*Leod of Campsie. and Dr 
Dewar of Glasgow— -two gemlernen who are Imbued with classical as 
well a* Celtic literature, and whose names might reasonably give 
currency to a work of more pretension than the prese nt."--^perta*gr. 

NetUy done up in pocket site, price 1 a., 

A CATECHISM of PHRENOLOGY, illustrative 
of the Principks of ra\at Science. By a Member of the PbrvAoaqgie*] 
Society of Edinburgh. 

•*• This Work corrfams all Btest Is iccj uUiti for the information 
of the general reader cat 
oinlcs of the Science *f«fuUy 
with Eogravlngs. 




AB^leanm** reefs and arm* 
• and Use whole UlUuJtratcd 




In two volumes Bvo, price tt*. boards. 
IV 8COT8 WORTHIES, Medemieod bw a Cler- 
gyman of the Church, with Preface and Notes. By W. M-Oavtx. 

In one volume, price 4s. boards, 
A BRIEF HISTORY of tie PROTESTANT 
REFORMATION, in a Series of Letter* addressed to WillM* 
Corbbtt, in consequence of the MfareprcsenUttems hhli" History 
of the Protestant Reformation.* By the AJtihor of '• The Prom** 
anL" 

11 Thofe who wish to see Mr Cobbett more than matched, iheuU 
posses* themselves or this valuable publication."— £ iva^pAnsf Mars- 
sine. 



Edinburgh: Published lor the Proprietor*, every Saturday Moraine. 
by JOHN A1TKEN, (of CONSTABLE or Co.) 19, WATERLOO 
PLACE; 

Sold also by Tuonan Amur ao* or Cou, 84, Tusagsla Qlasgowt W. 
Coury, jun. and Co., Dublin t Hraar, Cuajicb, and Co.. Si 
Paul's Churchyard t arid EririsfOMAii Wilrok, Royal 
Lundon : and by all Newsmen, Poatmasters, aad Clerks of 
Roads throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price &f. ; or Stamped and sent fret bjf post, 10«L 
Printedby Dallas tvh« ft Co. Paul's VI ork, Cannogata. 



In one voiame, rVjateaap Bre» price 5a., 

SONGS of SOLITUDE. By William Bnrnr, ' 
Author of w Pictures of Scottish Scene* and Ctauawtava,** mc. 
In One Volume, f uu te uap Bvo, prise 7e. t 

The PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. By Ronu Mat- 
man, Autbftrof " The Anatomy of Drunkenne**, 1 * and Meankeref 
the Faculty at Physicians and Surgeons of Otewgow. 

'• We have been eapUvated by the eloquence— we had almost said 
the poetry, of its descriptions ; and on die whole, wr must sav. that 
we consider it to be one of the most valuable and amusing bona* of 
philrMophy we bare met with tor this long time past."— Losuft^i JaV • 
dieal Gazette. 

The Third Edition, print 6*. hoards. 
The ANATOMY of DHUNK£NNESS. By Bo- 
im MacwrM, Mscnberof the Fsinllyaf fflmMsn^M 

of Glssgnw. 

In One Volume, lffmo, lasasea. 

The PRACTICAL HAKEKertd CONFEtTTf ON- 
ER'S ASSISTANT i being a Com 
relative to the Baking vf Loaf end I 
and modern systems I with a great variety of 
Pastry, Confeetlonery, Candies, Pi cam is*. C 
and the various method* of making Artificial Yi 
carr, Baker. 

•* Hi* boik Is a perfect repository of 
subjects which he ha* undertaken to disc 
baking cad eorifaenionery is folly teed ojaya,. 
Judicious direction* laid down, any one may | 
operation* of these universally mtereatingi 
the work will be found highly usetUmrKr 
with every wish for that euccaai wbkh tt awi 
burgh Evening Pit* 

NEW GAELIC SONG BOOK, 
la • waarposkat vohtme, price 6d., 
The CA8KET; a CoUeetion of Swtip Id tmt GfjeUo 
Language. Selaetedbv Jaaraa Mrnnioa of CarojaL 
•• It contates as ranreli ekiasty andrsruiiy tarmtediSBM^mOeene, 

Iter ttee sajM a*oney i* 



WEEKLY EEGISTEH OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte. 



SCOTTISH ACADEMY OP PAINTING, 

SCULPTURE, 

AND ARCHITECTURE. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 

In February next, at Hie Hi aim, of ttig Academy, ?1, Wi 

Li.r. ,..' ,. : [■■,'..', ■.,-. .. , ... .-..,, ,1,:,, ,'... |i... , 



101, 1, 1. 



i,JUtDe« 






No- 32, EAST SIDE ST ANDREW SQUARE. 

GRAND STATUE 

IMMORTAL BURNS, 



Sculptured 



rho billed In glory and In 

utin, by ihe UU Mi Put 
Open Item 10 111! 4, and C till B «" 



NATIONAL SONGS AND AIRS. 

Thiadaylapubliahed. 

Price tOt. 6d. pMt s™, beautiful 'ydone up In inbnque binding, 

lately Introduced by be la Hue ml Co., 

BRITISH MELODIES; 
SONGS OP THE PEOPLE. 

ByT. H. CORNISH. 

" Perhape Ibe breath of Mutlc 

May prove more eloquent than my poor worde.*" 

Published by Smith, Eldih, ud Co, B5. Cotnhlll, London. 

The author of Ibeae Meb-liei hit dedicated them lo hla country/] 

(WI w murh {Mt I, evident from (be phraseology ,.f hia dedication) 

tnaniaemtion of hit anVetloo foe [hat land whoee liberty ,ofiequmlly 

with a number nf ihoet lyrical piecea. embracing irihjecta of girtl 

culi.-r , ,.:ii.iilin; ur benerolent'reel major out nature. 

But th.ueih the tweraiity at thtae niton an of a national eha. 
racier, there are many that may be claaaed with production, of a 
• ■.-■ !■■ i i-l" .1 ■.: ■ ■■.,■ rn H -,ri[.n>n. and -hich touch upon the 

rpalhetie enorda of local attachment, and of early reootlaeliona. We 
lefer out reader, to the volume luelf. which will, we doubt not. Snd 
tta way to the boudol'. aa toon aa il it known that » acceptable an 
additiun hai Wen made to (bn lyrical production, of the promt day. 



THE frreat and increasing success of the Covm 

.Ioi'rwai. haaloduced the Proprietor to ■pare no ex penee It 

hit out forth on the apace and at 

icmerjui have been made, by which, in the Am place, 

■aln rVo entire retire if •JdUtenol aright*! mailer in 

I in connexion with Com* 



CONCERTS. 



MR AND MADAME STOCKHACSEN*. 

II ii,ii itii. I'm-, for (he jiiifimer of cirme Two r'oxiT.HTSrf 
VOCAL and IN- I llfM L'M'.I. MUslC, 



Farther Particulate, ami Plane of the Concern, trill be duly 



Edinburgh, lib January. IB 



f HE favourite MAZURKAS and CALLO- 

Mranrl Madame D'Eovru it's, am nerd for the Piino-Fnrt'e. T« 
which la added, the BOHEMIAN REY'DOWAK, price 3a. 

" The OLD COUNTRY GENTLEMAN," at- 
tune, with themo.tenrhuiU.ticnpplaurwbv Mr Murray, la. H, 

Publlthecl by A tax aw Be Jr. Dnirinl, Mmlorller to their Mr- 
Jrallea, t?. Prince/* Street. Edinburgh, where ma, be teen a moat 
ei'eneivt a-orfment of new Nutk. and Mu^.l Inetrumeula tat 
eecry der^rlptlon. 

NEW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 

EFFINGHAM vni.-i>\'.'-V. it ...„i Krthtnae, I-oodoni 
Ana HENRY CONSTABLE, Edinburgh. 

TALES of OTHER n DAYS. " By J. Y. A. With 

* Enirravint-a. after t)ealgni by Georce Crukhahnnfc. 

■■ M.-.,. LI .!..,> ■..,.' ti« I ,.,.', 1 - l ,i„.||i.l,mrtit< at 

that In ' TeleiDf other Dave. 1 Thn are in riiini..h.vk'ilii|.[.!,-,t 
aiyle , the tact and taatc -tth which lie ha. tetter*, the poiaBcJho- 
mnuroftheae pane- ere only eiceadei by the unrmr... .1 ,.. fJM B(UI 

which he ha. embodied Mildew- tVontH I f* < I :......■ ■ .■ w ■'■-.. . 

ThcT are executed with extraordinary ability by ThomBwm and 
William*. There ere twelve Talea in the rolumet they touch upon 
every ,uls)ecti there is ,i Barn Ji.r i B t r. iv,!i . The marvellout. how- 
ever, preponderate, -. anil Ihi, admit* of proper play end tplrit for 
the fnnlu of Cruiekibank. < Friar null! 1 h an excellent Incident, 
moatea<|iii>i»ly luuatrnUHl, and the 'Fifth nf November' pin ■ 

line pictu reargue iKntr.ii' ■ i HnV I ,ry annual ot* our own 

limn, liuy Fawkea, ' Rr-ffer Clevellr' t, alto a nan acrmp of m- 
maneeilheembellUhtnent. here e. hi t> tint the bfl O»-0i«rmliMJ 
hi> antaifnlit by twi.tm.' I,,, ,.,,.,1 r,.,in.l lu. nwn, I, a happy Idea 
leryefn-ctirrlyemlx-lii .!. -. r ■ ■ 1 n I 3 l,,ri.-, .-.- ,ne diipoaed to think. 



FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

The followine Introductory Work, an compiled 

fly P. F. MERLET, 

Teacher of the French LaDRuaie at the London (jnletnity. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

llmo, Price ta. 6d. bound la atntb, 

•„• To thoae who have already code throuth the French Oram* 

ar, thU little work will be of id Unite eei-vice. aa it wilt enable them. 



nrranied by an example, ao amjuael aa U naal 

VMewof French I It, in™. 

8. A FRENCH GRAMMAR, divided into I 
The Pronunciation— the Accidence— the Syntax— and th 
' One thick VoL Ltmo, price 10a. Dda. or tria. Bit. 
the rule* we nod arranged In thli Grammar wltli 

V.I, ■ ,.....:;. ■.:,;.,,: ,!.„> ..„ I,,, .. ,„.| 

avi*u,'i-:lin ,-. i ,"j'c u:. ,ii .. TT-. ,r,n: r^tm m.ike reference veal ewtf. tt 

.- cat irjr^intl 

TtlJiea of Dw 




THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 



ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 

SEVENTH S 



m Friday the SIB December, 
ice Six Shilling!. 



[n pointing out Hie i 
it Edition will b 



aa "III tor the purpoae of lubarituting new matter in the jilaoB at 
totbeobJauoft^prentuDdRBkuig. ° "™ nlmo ' ' IDg cm 
> The □iMertatiooi on the Progreu or Philosophy, by Profpinti 
Inwui Hud Puttaib, which reflected to high a luatre on the lite 
Eupplnnani, are now completed by Sli Jauh Maceihthb mod 
Profwor Lbblic, forming a hiodiomr introductory volume to the 



Thii day Li publlihed. 



THE DEATH-WAKE, 



in Three Chimera*. 
Ry THOMAS T. STODDART. 

"Irt like that lead contain! her?— 
To rib her cerecloth In the obmut erne 



Wackvood-i Ma&iJ<u, Nrrtii 






tonnTiig an entire folio ]i 

, ,._jia guard. The Drawing! ere mine ir am the moat ap 

■Hid end ImM authorities and the Kniravingi ere eiecumd b] 

JS" faK-nl;'" " ™ En " '" ' "" ept ' u """- ° "* B 

Dutrilatae of the fclio Hue, to rappli'lhe place of thme that haw 
appeared on the Ito Kale, will be given In an early Pitt. 

A coploui Index will be appended to the but volume of the work 
which, by affording ■ key to the Miicellaneou. information contain* 
in In Derm] TrcaDiei, wilt greatly stead lu utility u ■ hook o 



DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS 
MAJESTY. 



Thii day li pnhliehed 



C.' Fielding, T. Stothard. R.A. 

J. D. Harding, I W. WeiuUl, A.R.A, 

The Engravingi' executed in the moat naiihed ityle, by 
WILLIAM AND EDWARD F'NDEN. 

In aunour.elug the above-mentioned Arditi m thoie who hem tin 
dertakeu to rumleb the drawing!, the PToprlelon feel they ere BttfaaT 
the beat pledge of their eameit wlah to produce a publication worthy 
•riUattntfajc an Author whoae worki have afforded aucb irnlTenuB 



g four 1'latei, 



Sand no hiitorical alUulon perm 
theawne. 
. ThlaWofiwillhepuUiihedln] 



bow la progrcai, but the kmpreeeiona will he taken on paper njfO 
rnauh> larreforaniof Ihe collected edition.. The Ptoprbtonei 
wet the whole -ill be completed In Twenty Parti, which will appei 

°° '" f ». d. 



ratha Letwre, 1 to, 30 only taken 10 

a, Proof!, before the Letter., ectorop 
n, price lie. per Part. An early an 

r. Be, Fleet Street! London, 



"Thto We. , , _.. 

the nueeaued luuMmUoni that hare hHherto appeared."— SToWA/il 



Annuale.*'— Ll/mrry QaxrtU, April 10. 
" Thla \t a happy Idea, and In lueh hendi, the 

fail to be worthy of the author wtinee act k> ire to 

Ihe Plates are In Mean Finder*' bet Kyle, and are, 
anoint « dmi ». ™f i k*i» ■ — ■■'' — ' ' ***■-' — - " 



" The hen of the whole 1 ait ye 

fiill of Imagination of "the right to 

of human feeling! tucceanuur."— 

Edinburgh: PriDledfo 



NO. I. of the EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 

- L1 MAGAZINE, conducted by Studeota, and to be continued 



f. llmo, with etching!. 



teriitically di 



lively iketcha In Literature may be uurndin theTale of ■ Larry 
M'Failand-i Wake i' It hal the moral truth of the Cottageri of Gleo- 
bnmle, with tun parhmof Vn Opta, and the duraeuriath: traiti u , 
tordbly drawn by Ihe creator of Any Nowbjn."— Seerteior. f 

Said by Hmuiw } 



-Cuaav, Jun. end Co. i Sold by Htai 
II andOLiviaand Bovo, Edinburgh. 



THE IRI8H PULPIT. 



Handaornery printed In STo, price 10a. Gd. doth, 
THE IRISH PULPIT, * CoUeetiari of Ori-imtl 

-*- Aermnni. bv nerevrnen of (ha EarahlMMd rhunvh r* l^awHt. 



1 Dean of Aidaab, 

3 Iter. Henry Woodward, 

4 Rae. V. B. Woodward, 

5 Kei. Aleaanuar Hot., 



9 Rev. Henry Magnull, 



A few copiee of Ihe Firat Serlea of THE IRISH PULPIT reauhL 
•o. place ItM. Gd. doth. 

Dduihi Printed for WiLLiax Cunnr. Jan. and Co. SoU by 
Itraa-r, CdincB, and Co. London; and Ocivaa and Bora, trtia- 

aiaburah: Publiihed for the Proprieton.eeery Saturday Moniug, 
brjoRN AITKEN, (of CONSTABLE d.Co.1 19, WATERLOO 

Ohtlau by Tnoitaa At. insok fir Co.. St. Tmngate, ria-nll W. 
Omar. Jon. and Co., Dutdlni Huaae. Chahci. aacfo*.. at 
Phfcra^hurehyBdyn^Err.*..*,, WiLaon, riny.1 gdkaagay 

Roiada throughout the United Kingdom, 

Prire6d.;orS(ninpcd'am>K^/rfeoa^ut, 1M, 

PttBUdwe BALUiwtTa* a> Csv, PanTa WoA. Canneaanr. 



WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. ,5 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literatures Science, and the Art*. 



POPULAR LECTURES ON CHEMISTRY. 



T)R D. B. REID, Experimental Assistant to Pro- 

rRMoa Hop*, and Conductor^ of the Classes for Practical 

Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, will coram en ?e his 

COURSE of POPULAR LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, in the 

Assembly Rooms, George Street, To-day, (Saturday, the 15th,) at 

Two, P.M. 

The succeeding Lectures will be delivered at the luual hour every 
Saturday till the end of April. 

Each Lecture will continue from an hour and a half to two hours, 
the whole being equal to a Course of about thirty Lectures of one 
hour each. 

In this Course, Dr D. B. Reid will give a view of the Nature and 
Principles of Chemistry, and of its more interesting and important 
applications In illustrating the Phenomena of Nature, and the vari- 
ous Processes of Art. 

Each Lecture will be illustrated by an extensive series of Experi- 
ment*. 

Syllabus of the Course may be obtained, gratis, at the different 
Booksellers'. 

Ladies and Gentlemen may obtain Tickets, One Guinea eaeh, at 
Messrs Maclaoh law and Stk wart's, opposite the College; Mr 
Jambs Anderson's, 33, George Street, booksellers; and at Mr John 
Dunn's, Hanover Street. 

There will be free admission to the Introductory Lecture, for 
which Tickets may be procured at the above places. 

Doors to be open at one o'clock. 
3, George Square, 
Saturday, January 15, 1831. 

FINE ARTS. 



ft FRASER, Carver and Gilder, 95, Prince's 

•*-*• Street, begs most respectfully to intimate to the Nobility and 
Gentry of Edinburgh, that he has removed from Nicolson Street to 
the above premises, which were formerly occupied by J. Fraser, in 
the same line. 

By sealous attention to orders, and moderate charges, he relies on 
a continuance of the patronage which he has experienced since he 
began business. 

R. IT. has a considerable variety of the most fashionable Pattern 
Frames. 

Gentlemen in the country who wtih their old Frames re.gilt upon 
the spot, will find it to their advantage to employ R. Fraser. 

Orders by post promptly attended to. 
Edinburgh, Slth Dec. 1830. 

Just publish rd bt 

E. WILSON, 88, Royal Exchange, London; 

And Sold by H. CONSTABLE, 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

In 1 vol., ISmo, price 4s. boards, 

rpHE FOREIGNER'S ENGLISH CONJU- 

«■• GATOR. 

By JUSTIN BRENAN. 

No fewer than seven different languages, exclusive of English, are 
here put in requisition, to illustrate our Conjugators, but most par- 
ticularly shall and will, with their derivatives, should and 
would, which have hitherto proved such stumbling blocks to the 
Foreigner. It is presumed that this work will much encourage 
strangers to learn our language, as its chief difficulties are now ex- 
plained in that clear and familiar manner, for which the author is so 
distinguished. 

Also, by the same Author, third edition, price 4s. 

COMPOSITIONand PUNCTUATION, familiarly 
explained, for those who have neglected the study of grammar. 

This popular work is now re-produced, with very important attrac- 
tions. Not only is every article revised with great attention, but so 
much has been added, that the present edition may be considered 
at almost a new work. 

" This is a plain, useful, sensible little treatise : does its author 
credit ; win well repay attention; and has our strong recommenda- 
tton."— Literary Gatette. 

Also, price Si., 

UTILITY of LATIN DISCUSSED, for the con- 
sideration of parents, or those who have influence in the direction 
of Juvenile education. 

In this little treatise, the Important subject of classical utility is 
placed in an original and highly interesting point of view, and 
entirely free from the prejudices that are usually brought in aid of 
such discussions. 

— We are happy in having another opportunity of complimenting 
the author of ' composition and Punctuation,' on a work, which, 
unlike many of the present day, contains mult*** in parvo, in which. 
In short, good sense, and practical utility, are in an Immense ratio 
to its sise and ptgn."— Edinburgh Uitrary JoumtL 



FAMILY LIBRARY. 



This day is published, 

With Plates, and a Map, 5s. 

No.XVUI.or 

THE FA MILY LIBRARY, beincr the VOY- 

AGES and ADVENTURES of the COMPANIONS of 
COLUMBUS. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Forming a Sequel to the LIFE of COLUMBUS. 

No. XVI. LETTERS on DEMO&OLOGY and 
WITCHCRAFT. By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

And 
No. VIII. The COURT and CAMP of BUONA- 
PARTE, with a Portrait of TALLEYRAND. 

No. XVII. contain* The LIFE of BRUCE, the 
ABYSSINIAN TRAVELLER. By Major HEAD, Author of Rough 
Notes of some Rapid Journeys across the Pampas and among the 
Andes. 

John MuanAY, Albemarle Street, London. 



THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 



Edited by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, M.A. 
THE PROPRIETORS of this Work feel theni- 

selves stimulated to fresh exertions by the distinguished fa- 
vour with which it has already been received. 

The volumes of the National Library already before the world 
may be confidently appealed to as proofs of seal ou the part of the 
Proprietors, to engage, without regard to expense, the assistance of 
writers of high celebrity, and to present to their readers a series' of 
Productions, which, as they are connected, not with ephemeral, but 
with permanent subjects, may, years hence as well as now, be con- 
sulted for lively amusement as well as solid instruction. 

The Life of the illustrious Byron, by Mr Galt, who was person- 
ally known to the poet, has been stamped by the voice of the public 
with the character of a standard work, authentic in particulars and 
dispassionate in judgment. That it should have met with opposition 
from some quarters, was an inevitable consequence of the task, since 
the very name of Byron conjures up at once a host of angry dispu- 
tants, who, having each his own theory to support, cannot all concur 
in the statements and opinions of the biographer, be these what they 
may. The memoir in question has, however, been so fortunate as Al- 
ready to rise superior to its assailants. 

In speaking of the Rev. Mr Glbio'b History or thb BtBLnvit 
has been said in a contemporary Journal,* that " it would be some 
ground of reproach to the friends of truth, if they had entirely neg- 
lected the new species of monthly publications as a means of diffusing 
religious knowledge among the higher and middle classes of society ; 
and the present volume shows, in the happiest manner, how well they 
are adapted to convey that knowledge which makes faith more sure, 
and piety more enlightened." 

Thb History or CHBMrsTRY, which forms the third volume .of 
the National Library, is from the pen of the learned Dr Thom- 
son, of the University of Glasgow, who, in recording the wonderful 
incidents and effects on society which .marked the progress of Che- 
mistry—in telling of the strange lives of iU early students, (the ill- 
chemists and others,) and in describing at full the useful labours and 
discoveries of more recent professors, has written a book which, while 
it is characterised by scrupulous truth, and by practical information 
in every part, possesses much of the attraction of romance. 

The remaining volumes of those hitherto published, are occupied 
by the History or Chivalry and thb Crubadbs, by G. P. ft, 
Jambs, Esq.; and Festivals, Gambb, and Amubbmbnts, An- 
cisnt and modbrn, by Mr Horacb Smith, which latter is just 
issued to the public. Or the charm of the former subject in an ima- 
ginative point of view, and of its great utility in illustrating the an- 
nals of European nations. It is needless to speak ; while as regards 
the present author's treatment, the numerous readers of " Richelieu" 
and *' Darnley " have, no doubt, from its first announcement, formid 
high expectations, which, it is hoped, have now been fulfilled. 

To these, many other original works, of a class which seems, of es- 
pecial right, to belong to an English National Library, will imme- 
diately succeeds among which may be mentioned the History of 
the Royal Navy of England from its first existence i and that of 
the British Army and its Sbryicbb. 

Such are the principal features of die National Library as fares it 
has already proceeded; and such the nature of some of those works 
in prepa r ation. 

And in conclusion, the Proprietors trust they shall not be acenseoT of 
unjustifiable pride in expressing their belief, that, in the progress o 
their undertaking, they shall be the means of publishing, at a price 
accessible to the public at large, a body of Literature deserving the 
praise of having instructed many, and amused all; and, above every 
other species of eulogy, of being tt to be introduced, without reserve 
or exception, by the father of a family to the domestic circle. 

Sold by Bill and BaADruTB, No. 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh, 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 



By HENRY COLBUR.N and RICHARD BCNTLBY, 



"TMa nowl abounda In fun i It li Full of the meet liuitmble and 

kiu ih* ™«t ratta drBwn by the author ere rrrofnlerd by every one 
01 with * life hi London.' "— Kerala/ Paper. 



SOUTHENNAK. 

ATaJeoflheRelriiorQueenMerr. By Jonn (Talt, Eiq. 
Autnutof" La wile Todd," '-Life of Byron," 4c. 

«■ A MM of neat Hid railed mtereit."-<WI Jmnul. 

" Tb* period of the Men of Miry Quaen of Scota It rich In mate- 
rlaUforthaNoTelejt. The fortunea of Chatelnr-the life ud loree 
of Darnley— toe biaiorj of Morton ad the coiuplratcw — u4 Iho 
atnnnitoryofthe Italian muakiau, arc ill replete with Inueeetof 
tglBwl ctdet."-^Mea. 

WALTER COLYTON. 



Onnn; Hui, tht 

Charlni Sedlty, ud „..- -..- 

Jeffrey!, ajdothar niHytntrHi of But day. A period 



A YOUNG LADY, a native of Paris, U demrou. 

of MMshtitUaaHM ae GOVERNESS Ids family. S* 
«thM Frmsb, ItaEaa, SLnprinj. PMM—of iBufc. Danchnt, In, 

■alary not unid id object ai aMwirortablr bomc. The cut re- 
pectable w fc iHi will befiren ud required. 
AppnsUnr, to be nude by latter, (poet paid,) addreeaed to p. I_ 



PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY'S CONCERTS. 
THE COMMITTEE respectfully intimate their 

* IWaWJoo of Will ftrtaf the Serf" of SUBSCRIPTION CO*. 

thli etaeoa, prorkW Ban are guanntaad from leeeaya 

. ■ =.., . ._- ft,.,,, by to. Md ineL 
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THE DENOUNCED. 



an Family, 1 
id wHh that all-power 



THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 
fly twaAttthorof-'The Eiudlihin Italy," "The EnaHah In Trance," 

4c. lad roll- pott Sto. 
■'TMtwor<.prieeute,maeerlreortnlei. a picture of the pHvtt 
lint at the |M of our day. Then will be nodlfflmlty In rioognl- 
atainaanyofOiannUtteaier'' 1 - 1 '--'--''- — —'- ■> 



THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL. 

The diuineuiihed favour with which ihW Perlodienl hai br 
ceiled li nee lu commencement, not only by the two Serrl 
whletl II il mote Warned ielelr adurewed, bulhy the public in ,.-. 
ral. It not a little (ratifying- to the Prupridora, inaamucli at they 
It a pnwf rliat the execution of the work baa met with ge- 
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No, 32, EAST SIDE ST ANDREW SQUARE. 

GRAND STATUE 

IMMORTAL BURNS, 

" who walk'd hi -torjr and In Jot, 

Behind hla plough, upoet the mountain ride." 
Sculptured In Hon* by QuiannuH, of the alae of Ufa, mi 
from the original pamring by the lata MrPnren Tiruii, liaoe 

Open from 10 Mill, and 6 all 9 arming. 
_ _.t^il- mi n^Mnan, u ChiVh-rn, M Tie— i 
be had of Co»8tabi.k mct.nl 



THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

A retmrneet of the nrotraai of (he iVoo ITon/ady MaMdhu, durlai 

On nreamt year, ha been a am m of irallneatioD to lia Braartann 

—but, aKhough thai hope and ballne that ■* BronntaaM dS*M hat 

■xlued. they coowlre that the work may he Inrprmed by addwa 
one or two new faaturaa to Ihoaa by whtob It la alraady dlatlna^aarZ 
and by Inoraaaad activity In ita raavral iiimiaiianiaiil m 

The New Monthly Ma«aabie will therafOaa hub am aha tm 

1 S3 1 with renewed aaatna to that pubtte Hnaatt It haa ao haw* andayat. 
dtnaray other lowrattnaua 11 la Uta ka-aadea^ that iSraanM 
Introduce Into tbe Hafailne a lariaa of Llteriuy Sketched, or eaa- 
mateaof the fanlui of the principal author! of tha present day, ar- 
B^a^ri.*US!'2--t lt llM t Ae, In tha w eh— of lnbrlhaaaal 
fame, the plan rant be admitted to praaaai atann novelty. 

The Pronrletnra pladn them^elret to the moat BrtrotnLttina; eaer- ■ 
Bona 1n onntlllnlna to arcura dm cooperatWn of tha rmat nbla anl 
popular mttm of theaati and the contrinuton may fed aaaaaatif 
bring aamftted tha mmt perfcrt fnaduuifrom undue rratndat a 



WHh raced to tha PalMa of the ataaaatna. tbe p*ana * a aa nj faalli ) 
■cnreetynariaairytnitata that H will penerere hi tha cemraa It aa 

aoloneaM to inrarlably maintained. If IT tlm aaaaaja-t 

-rr-nrff— lift thou nf thrllrillTliliiah Fhfut ll i a m il la* iiiiaii , 

dntM nf the onontry. It la neeauae the fonmiaent hnahjaadMBanai 
the fnm vMeb, fbr yean, hat bean cnd al daead U tht narani ■*■ 
New Monthly Maaailnr;, U moat conduce to the tWZanaef ' 
Gram Briiain. lilt, bowarei, ban to man than to raaaaana thatrh 
.upport will brnr^dMi-HwraerarbetJir. rlncu. or ™rt utta. 
elDan at are wnwatmt with naaoa and eaperirnc*. and hawa tha 
Hi«tiouoftbnaroltaud(oodQfaHnaUoli t The ■pntilBrr.ti of lie 
areumnai of the ftttMipaeade^n. b. echoed freet y and ha afty. 

rawttaa. 

N.B.-TV Pint XnmrerroT tec !f»* Year wtn Ba tranhahad <a 

tha let of January, and tbnee who deaintaarall itiinaal f ebl 

oocailDiifnrcuiiiniencInf tha Work are nquaated to Tiaiaaill fc» 

Printed fbrHasar Coinunn and H PTt-rTir. Inidw 
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Chit cbat from Perth.— The Rev. Mr Armitrong and Capt. 
Gordon, R.N., deputies from the British Reformation Society, lately 
visited Perth, and addreated several very crowded meetings, called for 
the purpose of discussing the principles, and detailing the progress, of 
that Society. It was understood that Catholics would be heard on 
the opposite side of the question, but none appeared ; and Uw result 
was the formation of a similar society here, having for its object the 
general diffusion of the Protestant principles of the Reformation by 
means of renders, tracts, ate. The Society have been particularly for- 
tuna te in the selection of their deputation ; for while Capt. Gordon 
excels in stating matters of fact, and reasoning from them, M r Arm- 
strong possesses a vivid imagination, and often breaks upon his hearers 
with burst* of eloquence, which, if not altogether logical arguments, 
are far more calculated to arouse the dormant energies of those 
already convinced of the soundness of his view*.— Hind marsh has 
announced a volume of selections, called " The Modern Rhetorical 
Beauties of the English Language," to be published by subscription, 
and dedicated, by permission, to the Earl of KinnoulL— One of our 
Physicians has published a small work, entitled " Brief Facto as to 
the effects of Intemperance on the Physical and Intellectual Powers 
of man, illustrated by a few cases of extreme malignity." It has consi- 
derable merit, and, among other things, some very sensible rules for 
Tern perance Societies ; as for example— that members of Temperance 
Societies shall be permitted the occasional moderate use of wines, 
spirits, and malt liquors, within their own houses, or houses of their 
friends, at a marriage, the birth of a child, the visit of a Wend who 
has been long anient, the anniversary of any remarkable day, Ac- 
It is reported that Ryder has taken our Theatre, which is at present 
employed as a place of worship by a sect new to Perth, and is fully 
better attended than when the players are in it. 

Chit-Chat from Keith.— The annual meeting of the. Keith 
Parochial Benevolent Society was held a few weeks ago, in the 
Masons' Hall, and was numerously and respectably attended. This 
society has been productive of much advantage to the town of Keith, 
and continues (a« it deserves) to receive increased support and pa- 
tronage.— A hanlsome monument has been erected in the parish 
church of Kinnethmont, to the memory of the late Rev. Theodore 
Gordon. A.M., minister of that parish, by his grandson. Theodore 
Gordon, Esq. of Overhall. Aberdeenshire, son of the late Rev. Geo. 
W. Algernon Gordon, minister of Keith.— Our townsman, the Rev. 
Andrew Kennedy, has lately published a treatise on abstinence 
from spirituous liquors ; and a Temperance Society has been esta- 
blished here. 

Theatrical Gossip.— Miss Kemble has been tolerably successful in 
Milman's turgid play of " Faaio." The part of the heroine, Bianea, 
used to be finely played by Miss O'NeiL— Nothing new has been 
doing at Drury Lane.— The Tottenham Street Theatre, which is to 
be opened early in February, is to be called the Quean's Theatre. 
Mrs Humby is engaged.— It is said that Kean is to play some 
nights at Drury Lane at £50 per night. Kean, Mathews, and Braham 
have been performing at Bath.— The Greenwich Theatre has been 
destroyed by fire.— No novelty of any kind has been brought for- 
ward at our Theatre this week. Jones has repeated the part of Lord 
Ogteby. in the " Clandestine Marriage,'' and to to appear this even- 
ing in his exquisite representation of My Lord Duke, in •* High Lift 
below Stain." 

W«ilt List of Piarouiajrczs. 
January 15—21. 

Sat. MamnieHo, Perfection, if Mother Bunch* 
Mobt« Do., The Lancers, a) Do, 
Toss. Barber qf SevUle, *; Do. 
W«D. The Clandestine Marriage, 3j Do. 
Thurs. MasanieUo, The Sister of Charity, a) Do. 
Fau The Marriage qf Figaro, Perfection, 3f Do. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

' Th* Editor in htb Slippers, No. XL, in our next, which will 
be a Double Number, and interesting for more reasons than one. 

We are again obliged to postpone our remarks on Moore's Life of 
Byron.—" A Walk in Murray" shall have a place.—" Clarens" to 
• not overlooked.—" Harleigh," a Tale, contains some powerful pas- 
sages, but will not altogether suit us. It lies at our publishers'.— 
" An Adventure in the South of Fiance," by " J. Y." of Berwick, 
b under consideration. 

We have received this week several poetical communications, but 
these, as well as many others, must wait till next Saturday, and then 
«« they will see what they will iee/» 
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OF THE 

IMMORTAL BURNS, 



-who walk'd in glory and in joy, 



Behind his plough, upon the mountain side," 

Sculptured in stone by Grbbnehields, of the sise of life, and 
from the original painting by the late Mr Pbtbr Taylob, to now 
on Exhibition. 

Open from 10 till 4, and 6 till 9 evening. 

Admittance— Ladies and Gentlemen, Is. Children, 6d. — Season 
Tickets, 5s. not transferable, to be had of Const a blk and Co., and 
at the place of Exhibition. 

THE SPECTATOR, 
LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 

■ 

^VOWS the ambitious aim of being the most 

informing, the most amns ing, and the fairest of all Newspa- 
pers; and, in particular, of being the best Weekly "Newspaptr for 
respectable families. 

The method in which the Debates in Parliament are treated in 
the Spectator, couplet with the leading part which it ukes in Par* 
liamentary business, has brought a very large accession of subscri- 
bers and reputation since the opening of last session. While a pro- 
minence, correspondent to its real importance, is given to thai 
branch of politics, other departments are not neglected. Apart from 
its claims as a journal of literature, and of dramatic, musical, and 
pictorial criticism, the Spectator, as a newspaper, contains more 
news of* a readable kind than any other paper whatever. The pro* 
phetors invite comparison. 

General Scheme of the Spectator. 

News or tub Week.— Every useful fact and interesting occur- 
rence, at home and abroad, carefully selected and lucidly arranged. 

Debates in Parliament,— Kelated in an entirely new way, 
communicating, at the least expense of labour to the reader, the 
greatest amount of accurate information. 

Judicial Proceedings, from the Court of Chancery down to 
the Offices of Police, with occasional remarks by the Editor. 

Ltpe in London and in thb Country,— exhibited in tbeOecn- 

Sati »ns and Amusements, Misfortunes and Crimes, of all Classes of 
ociety. 

Thb Dbama, Music, Paintino, dec.— Criticised with freedom 
and spirit,' but with candour and kindness. 

Topics or thb Da v.— Independent Discussions of all interesting 
points in Politics, Morals, and Manners, with occasional Jeux 
d'Esprit. 

Scientific Papers,— Particularly on subjects of practical 
utility. 

Opinions op thb Prbss— Impartially selected from every source, 
on every subject. 

Anbcdotbs and Gossip. 

Literary Review.— Impartial criticisms on all the new publi- 
cations of note, with illustrative specimens, forming at once a 
substitute for new books, and a safe guide for book buyers. 

Thb Church and Universities.— Preferments, Degrees, Ac. * 

The Army and Navy.— All .the Gascttes relating to either ser- 
vice. 1 

Prices Current, Gazettes, and every kind of (Commercial 
Intelligence. 

The country edition of the Spectator is sent off on Saturday 
evening, and reaches Edinburgh, Glasgtw, dec., on Monday. 

" A weekly paper of the highest merit. The Spectator Is im- 
partial. It is a fair, open, honest, and manly periodical."— Black* 
wood's MagwAne. 

" A paper of admirable variety, and excellent management,"— 
Westminster Review. 

Published at 4, Wellington Street, Strand, London; sold by 
William Tait, bookseller, 78, Prince's Street, Edinburgh; At- 
kinson and Co., Glasgow; Brown and Co., Aberdeen; J. Chal- 
mers, Dundee; and by all booksellers, newsmen, and postmasters, 
in town and country. 

Of whom may be had, 

Nos. 131 and I3t, for 1st and 8th January, 

Containing 

The ANATOMY of the HOUSE of COMMONS; 

being complete Alphabetical Lists of the Members; with Tables, 
showing their various relations in society, so as to indicate thefts, xptfe* 
bable motives of action; the wtatoft*A*%%v^ | ^$ s 9 m fe^^B^ 
actual state of {teT^tsartatiyso* 
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CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, 
Vol. LXIV. 



ThU day was published, f4v 
Price Ss.6d., extra cloth boards, or 5s. fine paper, and 6s. royal, 
VOLUME SECOND OF 

HISTORY 

THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 

By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND. Esq. 

Author of " Tales of a Pilgrim," dec. 

In Two Volumes. 

FORMING THE SIXTY-THIRD AND SIXTY-FOURTH VOLS. 

or 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

Edinburgh : Published by Constable and Co., 19, Waterloo Placet 
and Hubet, Chance, and Co., London. 

By whom were lately published, 

1. 

HISTORYof the WARof INDEPENDENCE in 
GREECE, including Sketches of the History of Modern Greece and 
the Ionian Islands; with a View of the Decline of the Turkish As- 
cendency on the Grecian Continent. By Thomas Kbiqhtlsy, 
Esq., Author of " Fairy Mythology," " Outlines of History," dec. 
9 vol*. 

II. 

LIFE of FRANCIS PIZARRO, »nd nn AC- 
COUNT of the CONQUEST of PERU, dec. By the Author of the 
«• Life of Hernan Cortes." lvol. 

NOTICE TO CURLERS. 

This dav was published. 

By HENRY CONSTABLE, 19, Waterloo Place, 

Edinburgh; 

And THOMAS ATKINSON and CO., 84, Trongate, 

Glasgow, 
Price 5s. neatly bound in cloth, with plates, 

MEMORABILIA CURLIANA, 

Being a full and interesting Compilation on thz 

Game of Curling. 



O 



KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE; 

or, 
THE PLAIN WHY AND BECAUSE. 

TWs day, eletantto printed, price Is. 

RIGINS and ANTIQUITIES, (chiefly of the 

Calendar,) being PART III. of the above Work. 

Also, 

ZOOLOGY: Quadrupeds— PART II. Is. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE— PART I. la. 



,» 



By JOHN TIMBS, Editor of " Laconics," " Arcana of Science, 

Ac 

' London: Sampson Low, 4t, Lamb's Coaduit-street ; Hurst, 
Chahcb, and Co* St Paul's Churchyard : and H. Constable, 
Edinburgh. 



On the 1st of January was pu bushed, 

THE ABERDEEN MAGAZINE, No. L Price 

■J* OmShilhng. (Embellished with a View of tie New Worth 
Church.) 

CvCTMrts^nbnduetoiy-^vocat^^ History of En- 

thtUAssm— Lines to • • *— Theological Class Pees— Imitations of 
Heraee, No. 1.— The Cross of Seelscrcok— D«inoe»Bss*— The Bona 
of. the Waves— Retxnspect of 1830-On the Ballot— Notes oft£ 



« .*. A . oPiinoMa or the press. 

"«W the whole, the appearance of the Aberdeen M% rn r«- f it 



f^K* *° in *P, i ' e confidence that the desideratum whiahhas so 
long been -complained of in this city— namely, a weU-condueted li- 
terary periodical-will now be in so far supplied."- Aberdeen, Jour- 



ThU day is published. 
Part II. of the 

LAKES of SCOTLAND, containing Three 
Views of LOCH KATRINE. Engraved by Jbsmra Swas, 
from Original Drawings by John Flvminoi with Historical awl 
Descriptive Illustrations by. John M. Leiohton. Esq. 

Gl asgo w : Joseph Swan. Edinburgh : Macxacklaw and 
Stewart ; and sold by all Book and Priiitetlkta. 



FAMILY LIBRARY. 



Tma day is published. 

With Plates, and a Map, 5s. 

No. XVIII. of 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY, being the VOY- 

* AGES aad ADVENTURES of the COMPANIONS of 
COLUMBUS. 

By WASHINGTON IRVING. 
Forming a Sequel to the LIFE of COLUMBUS. 

No. XVI. LETTERS on DEMONOLOGY and 
WITCHCRAFT. By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bast. 

And 
No. VIIL The COURT and CAMP of BtTONA- 
PARTE, with a Portrait of TALLEYRAND. 

No. XVII. contains Trw LIFE of BRUCE, tke 
ABYSSINIAN TRAVELLER. By Major HEAD, Author of Rosso 
Notes of some Rapid Journeys across the Pampas and among the 
Andes. 

Jomr Murray, Albemarle Street, London. 

Just published, ' 
Volume 4th, price 15s. cloth boards, 

CONTAIVIlVa 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA, 

WELL'S GEOGRAPHY— A System of Geo- 
graphy, Popular and Scientific: or a Physical. Political 
and Statistical^Account of the World and its Various Divisions. 

By JAMES BELL, 

Editor of " Rollin's Ancient History,** dee. dec. 

Illustrated by a Series of Mans, forming a complete Atlas, and other 
Engravings, to be completed In 6 toss. 

The Work is also published in half vols. 7s. fid. each. 

New Editions of volumes 1, f, 3, con ta in i ng the GEOGRAPHY 
of EUROPE and AMERICA, are now ready. 



•* We have no hesttstion in saying, that if continued wJOt tht 
tame skill and spirit, it win. be the best work est Genevaner*- in tht 

Eacltehlaaguas^"~KAjiterg* r 'I'^^'^tntThiimiikt 

cat Science. "• ' 



,< 



The work when finished, will uRqesetkmabty be tbe 
yet published in this country on the subject of which it 
Edinburgh Literary JourndL 

*' We can safely recommend Mr Bell's work to the public as alto* 
gether the best system of geography which has yet appeared, and m 
worthy of a place in every MawtJUnr whioh has * conYicr devoted ts 

thical science."— Not '" 



Vorth Briton. 



geograpt 

•• The public owe a debt of gratitude to-Mr Bell, Art the popaav 
and compendious form In which he has embodied a vast ntsesef 
geosTspMswl, Mstot ical, and statistical knowledge, The work 
be found a valuable adjunct 4a the sohooL the maaq m teat flat i 
chant's countuig^iouse."— I^ti^sw/ Afrrcvry. 

" The present publication, as it Is the latest, aoR as 
tiflc system of geographical aad statistical 



I 



will 



produced In this country."— Seals Tenet. 

" We know of no literary undertaking of the 
highly deserving pcfronage than this 
GsufreTJan. 

See also York HemH-HnU Pw*e«— He tf AdvtftUtr. 





Published by Blackib, Fuu. Aaron, and Co. Gaanjow : A. Ft*- 
larton, and Co. Edinburgh ; W. Cubby, Jun. and Co. Dublin x aai 
Simpkim and Mabshalx., London. 



"Then^irombwofthe AoerdeenMas^MUhis^lycrediUble 
^ tb ?? ( » ltown : ThesrtidemDenionologytoexcellent."-IWfcs. 
onrgn IMerarp Journal, 

. "This is the first number of a new provincial Magasine, got op 
with no common share of talent. The literary articles are spirited, 
and well written. The Review of ScofiTDmSSagTi. thebeat 
thing we have read on the subject. The poBttcaUrtfde U swrt, and, 
^ "•T-yV 1 ' » ouod * A Llthograpliic.view of a New North Church 
OTA tsnJisn -ornaments the number. We wish the ns c a s J et a ti sue- 



ranburgh ; Published for the Proprietor* .every Sej 



by JOHN AITKEN, (of CONSTABLE * CV.) fg^Vf^VniLlX) 
PLACE i 



Sold also by Thomas Atkinson at Co***, Troewata. G 

£?*J n UJ un i "^ C°-> D*Wtai Hunan, CauircB, 4. 
Paul's Churchyard x and Errmsa art Wilson, Royal 
London ; and by all Newsmen, ftjsrjnasters, axed a 
Roads throughout the Untied ffhigdenl 

Price 6(L; or Stamped •nd$tntjretbp port, 10*. 
Printed by BallantVbb 4 Co., Paul* Worn* 
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Recently published. 
In one vol. crown 8vo, price 15s., 

MEMOIRS of the TOWER of LONDON, em- 

bellUhed by a Series of Engravings on Wood, by Bbakstom 
and W right. Dedicated, by permission, to the Duke of W cllinq- 
ion. The literary pait by J. Britton and E. W. Hraylry, Fel- 
lows of the Society of Antiquaries, dec.* comprises a great variety of 
Historical and Biographical Anecdotes, as well as tome curious and 
interesting information respecting this Metropolitan anil National 
Fortron and Palace. 

London : Hurst, Chance, and Co., Ci, St Paul's Churchyard; 
and H. Constable, Edinburgh. 

Just published. 
By J. Dxwar, Perth : and sold by H. Corf stable, Waugh and 
Ixxsa, and John Uoyd, Edinburgh, 
Price fid, 

■RRIEF FACTS as to the EFFECTS of INTEM- 

"" PERANCE on the Physical and Intellectual Powers of Man ; 
Illustrated by a few Cases of extreme Malignity. 

By A PHYSICIAN'. 
" We cannot coned re a plan m ire likely to deter from intempe- 
rance, and its consequent misery and ruin, than the one developed in 
the • Brief Facts.' The work U accessible to almost every indivi- 
dual— the price being only sixpence ; and we take leave of it with a 
recommendation to our readers to posses* themselves of copies, as- 
suring them that they will find in it both amusement and informa- 
tion. "—Perthshire Advertiser, January 13, 1831. 

This day was published, 
Price 6*. 6d„ in extra boards, 

A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 

Engltsh Students, intended principally for Colleges, Semina- 
ries, or Private Teachers, but composed so as to supply, as far as 
practicable, the place of a Teacher to those who are deprired of 
that advantage* 

By M. SAINT AAGE SIMEON, 
Professor of the French Language, Author of the French Speaker, 

Grammatical Analysis, &c. 

London: Hurst, Chincb. and Co. Paris: Boshangk. Edin- 
burgh: St i h li no and Kenxky, and Haxav Conhtablb, 19, Wa- 
terloo Place. 

This day is published, 
In demy 12 mo, price 2s. tid. bound, 

THE JUVENILE ELOCUTIONIST, comprised 

in a Series of Exercises in Prose and Verse t to which are pre- 
fixed an outline of the Science of Elocution, aud to each Lesson is 
prefixed a Pronouncing and Explanatory Vocabulary. 

By.J.H. HIND MARSH, 
Teacher of Elocution, Perth Academy. 
Edinburgh: Printed for Stiblixo and Kbxnby, iC, George 
Street, ana sold by all Booksellers. 

Where also may be had, 

1. The RHETORICAL HEADER; corw'sting of 
Choice Specimens in Oratorical Composition, in Prose and Verse : 
to which arc prefixed, Mr Walker's Rules on Elocution, pointing 
out the Pauses, Emphases, and Inflections, suitable to every variety 
of Sentences, illustrated by Apposite Examples, By J. H. Hind- 
marsh, Teacher of Elocution. Second Edition. Delectando pari- 
terque monendo.— Hon. ISmo, 6s. bound. 

2. SCOTTS LESSONS in ELOCUTION, cor- 
rected and improved. By G EORGE KNIG H T, author of the Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary, &c dec. Stereotype edition, Iftno, price fs. 
6d. bound. 

3. SCOTTS BEAUTIES of EMINENT WRI- 
TERS, a new edition, stereotyped, enlarged and improved, with the 
Rhetorical Pauses, and Marks for tlie Inflections or the Voice. By 
Wm. Angus. A.M. Vol. 1st, price 2s. 6d. bound. 

4. The SECOND VOLUME of the same Work, alto 
enlarged, dec. By Wm. Axous, A.M., price S*. bound. 

N.B. Both volumes bound together, price 4*. 
•*• This useful and popular School Book has been again carefully 
revised, and several new pieces added by Mr Angus, by which the 
publishers of this genuine edition hope it will bo rendered still more 
acceptable to Teachers. 

6. BARRIE'S TYRO'S GUIDE to WISDOM 
and WEALTH, a new edition, sterotyped, price tfs. bound. 

6. FULTON and KNIGHTS GENERAL PRO- 
NOUNCING and EXPLANATORY DICTIONARY of the ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE; to which Is added, a Vocabulary of Scripture 
Proper Names, dec. Stereotype edition, carefully revised, price is. 
6d. bound. 

7. The VOCABULARY of SCRIPTURE PRO- 
PER NAMES : separate, done up, 6d. 

8. The NEW EDINBURGH SCHOOL ATLAS: 
consisting of 34 Mans of the different Empires, Kingdoms, and 
States throughout the World, engraved by Liters, from Drawings, 
made expressly for the work, taken from the moat recent authorities, 
aad adapted to the Text Books of the most approved modern Sys- 
tems of Geography. In royal quarto, price Sis. full coloured, half- 
bound. 

•*• Prom the style in which this book is brought before the 
public, the Publishers expect a lioeral patronage. It if by far the 
most complete Book of Maps published as a School AtU*, or for a 
Gentleman's Library, and the price not mote Una two-third* of any 
Atlas with an tajutf number of Maps. 



Just published. 
Neatly done up in boards, with Vignette and Frontispiece, 

2tmo, 2s. Cd. 

THE SEASONS and CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 

A By JAMES THOMSON, with NOTES, original and selected j 
to which is prefixed, the Lift of the Author, by SAMUEL JOHN- 
SON, LL.D. 

Published by St i a U no and Kxnnky, Edinburgh; and Whit- 
takkr and Co. London, and sold by all Booksellers. 

•#• The Notes were originally compiled by the late Earl of 
Buchan, and the late Charles Stewart, and afterwards revised, aad 
tome additions made to them, by the late Robert Anderson, M.D. 

A~ GUIDE FORTHE~STUDENT OiTfRENCH. 



This day is published. 
In lamo, price 2*. Gd. cloth, 

A GUIDE for the STUDENT of FRENCH, or a 

Comprehensive View of the Inflection of Frenoh Verbs, com- 
bined with Pronouns and Negative Particles. To which is added, a 
seties of Questions intended to exemplify, in small compass, most of 
the peculiarities of French construction. 

By THOMAS NABSOX, Esq. 
Printed for Stirling and Kbvnky, and Stillibb, BaoTuaaa, 
Edinburgh; and Cowie and Co., London. 

POTTERS GREECE. 

This day is published, 
In two volumes octavo, price 26s. hoards, 

A RCHjEOLOGIA GRJEC A ; or the ANTIQUI- 

A TIES of GREECE. By John Pottbr. D.D., late Archbishop 
of Canterbury. A New Edition, with the Life of the Author, by Ro- 
bert Anorrsox, M.D. And an Appendix, containing a concise 
History of the Grecian States, and a shoit Account of the Lives and 
W rttinm of the most celebrated Greek Authors, by Gkorgb Duie- 
bar, F.R.S.E , aud Professor of Greek in the University of Eoin- 
burgh. 

Edinburgh : Printed for Stirling and Kkxmey ; and for Long- 
man, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green,— J. Nunn, — Harding and Co., 
—J. Cuthell,— G. B. Whittaker,— R. Sc holey,— R. Saunders,— T. 
and J. Allman,— W. Ginger, — Cowie, Low, and Co.,— Barnes aad 
Son,— H. Steel, London ; E. Williams, Eton } and J. Parker, Ox- 
ford. 

This day Is published, 
GnKATLV Improved, in one volume Hvo, price 10s. bound, 

fJLAVIS HOMERICA; sive LEXICON VOCA- 

^ BULORUM OMNIUM qua* in HOMRRI ILIADEet potissima 
parte ODYSSEY coniinentur; cum Indice Locupleiiuimo. necoon 
de dialectis et lUuris appendice i quibus accessere vana elogia seu 
tcstimonia de Homero ; etiam MlchaelU Aposiolii proverbia Grtfco- 
Latina. Edhio nova magnopere aucta, et ad unguem pr s w e et u m 
castisata, sGulixlmo Drxcax, E.CP. Cui adjicitur brevis da 
Homeri verslflcaiione tractatus, auctore G. Dunbar, Ling^GrajQ* 
Prof. 

Edinburgh Veneunt apud Stiblixo et Kexvey,— et Bill et 
Bradfctk; Loodiui: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, et Green,— 
F. C. et J. Rivington.— J. Nunn,— R. Scholey,— Baldwin et Cra- 
dock, — Whittaker, Treacher, et Arnot, — Jacobum Duncan,-* 
Simpkin et Marshall. 

ROBERTSONS GREECE, NINTH EDITION^ 



This day is published. 
In Umo, price 7«. boards, 

THE HISTORY of ANCIENT GREECE, from 

tbe Earliest Times, till it became a Roman Province. 
By WILLIAM ROBERTSON, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
Deputy Keeper of the Rrcords of Scotland. 
Corrected and Improved, to whi< h it prefixed A LIFE of the 

AUTHOR. 
Published b? Stirling and Krnxby, William Whttb and 
Co., Wauoh and Inn sa, and John Fairbairx, Edinburgh i and 
Whittakbr, Tbbacbbr, and Arnot, Loudon. 

•»• This edition has undergone a thorough revisal— numerous 
errors in late editions have been corrected — the authorities verified, 
aad the index considerably enlarged.— There have also been added, 
a brief Gazetteer of Ancient Greece, with the modern names annexed, 
a copious Chronological Table of Grecian History, a new Map of 
Greece, and a Memoir of the Life and Writings of the Author, pre- 
pared expressly for this work. 

DYMOCK'S VIRGIL. 

This day is published, 
18mo, price 3s. 6d. bound, 

PUBLII VIRGILIl MARONIS OPERA. Cure 

JOAKNIS DTMOCK. 

Edinburgh Typis Aeademicis. Veneunt apud Bcll et Brad- 
ruTB, et Stirlino et Kbmxry, Edinburgi , et G, Covrta et tfoa, 
Londini. 

•«• This edition has the advantage of a metrical Key, " Clavis 
Metrico-Virgillona in Gratiam 'I'yronum concinnata,** and also a 
copious Historical and Geographical Index in English. 

The Same Book without the Index, price 3s. bound. 
Where also ma* b*ta*\» 

DYMOCTfcfc CE&N^ Y**m^— W\X>> X%®sv-^ 
\ LWY t \*WB^YtfJWw^W%,Ytaw* 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY, 
No. fc—APRICA. 

Lately published, 
In ■null gwo, eontamiag •bore 500 pages, price 6e> hi doth boards, 
illustrated by a Map, and Plans of the Routes of Park, and of 
Denham and Clappcrton ; with numerous Engravings by Bran- 
•ton, 

>JARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVEN- 

"*^ TURE in AFRICA, from the Earliest Ages to the Present 
Time; with Illustrations of the Geology, Mineralogy, and Zoology, 
■y PROFESSOR JAMESON, JAMES WILSON, Esq. F.R.S.E.. 
and HUGH MURRAY, Esq. F.R.S.E. ; being No. II. of the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library. 

On the 1st of October was published, 
No. I. 

NARRATIVE of DISCOVERY and ADVEN- 
TURE in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS : with Illustrations of 
(heir Climate, Geology, and Natural History) and an Account of 
the Whale- Fishery. By PROFESSOR LESLIE, PROFESSOR 
JAMESON, and HUGH MURRAY, Esq. F.R.S.E., with a Chart, 
Engravings by Branston. Price 5s. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh) 
And Simpkin and Ma as hall, London. 



THE SPECTATOR, 
LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 

A VOWS the ambitious aim of being the most 

informing, the roost amusing, and the fairest of all Newspa- 
per* s and, in particular, of being the beat Weekly Newspaper for 
jespectable families. 

The method in which the Debates in Parliament are treated in 
the Spectator, coupled with the leading part which it takes in Par- 
liamentary business, has brought a very large accession of subscri- 
bers and reputation since the opening of last session. While a pro- 
minence, correspondent to its real importance, is given to this 
branch of politics, other departments are not neglected. Apart from 
Its claims as a journal of literature, and of dramatic, musical, and 
pictorial criticism, the Spectator, as a newspaper, contains more 
news of a readable kind than any other paper whatever. The pro- 
prietors invjte comparison. 

General Scheme of the Spectator. 

Nbwsopthe Week.— Every useful fact and interesting occur- 
rence, at home and abroad, carefully selected and lucidly arranged. 

Debates in Pa rl iamb nt,— Related in an entirely new way, 
fommunicating. at the least expense of labour to the reader, the 
ffsatsit amount of accurate information. 

Judicial Procesdinos, from the Court of Chancery down to 
the Offices of Police, with occasional remarks by the Editor. 

L'pb i» London and in thb Country,— exhibited in the Occu- 

Stiuns and Amusements, Misfortunes and Crimes, of all Classes of 
iciety. 

Thb Drama, Music, Paintino, &&— Criticised with freedom 
And spirit, but with candour and kindness. 

Topics op thb Day,— Independent Discussions of all interesting 
points in Politics, Morals, and Manners, with occasional Jcux 
d'Esprit. 

Scientific Paper*,— Particularly on subjects of practical 
utility. 

Opinions op thb Press— Impartially selected from every source, 
on every subject. 

AMBCDOTSS AND GOSSIP. 

Litbbarv Review. — Impartial criticisms on all the new publi- 
cations of note, with illustrative specimens, forming at once a 
substitute lor new books, and a safe guide for book buyers. 
Thb Church and Univbrsitie*.— Preferments, Degrees, dec 
Thb Army and Navy.— All the Gasettes relating to either ser- 



Pbices Current, Gazettes, and every kind of Commercial 
Intelligence. 

. The country edition of the Spectator is sent off on Saturday 
evening, and reaches Edinburgh, Glasgow, etc., on Monday. 

" A weekly paper of the highest merit. The Spectator is im- 
partial. It is a fair, open, honest, and manly periodical."— Sfaov- 
wood's Magazine, 

" A paper of admirable variety, and excellent management."— 
Westminster Review. 

Published at 4, Wellington Street, Strand, London; sold by 
William- Ta it, bookseller, 78, Prince's Street, Edinburgh i At- 
kinson and Co., Glasgow ; Brown and Co., Aberdeen ; J . Chal- 
jbsbb, Dundee i and by all booksellers, newsmen, and postmasters, 
Jp town and country. 

Of whom may be had, 
Noa. 1S1 and 1SJ, for 1st and 8th January, 

* Containing 

The) ANATOMY of the HOUSE of COMMONS ; 
iplete Alphabetical Lists of the Members; with Tables, 
Imrrmrioue relatione in society, so as to indicate their pro- 
Fpbv ofgcdtmt the whole iurming • perfect picture of the 
ofthwreprmeuutioa. 



In one huge voL 8vo, 16s., 

M'CULLOCITS PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL 

ECONOMY. Second edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 
" By much the beet manual of political economy that has yet 
been presented to the world."— Edinburgh Review, So. 104. 

SMITH'S WEALTH of NATIONS. By M'Crt- 
loch. 4 vols. 8vo, L.2. ISs. 6d. 

" The best edition of one of the best books hi the English lan- 
guage."— New, Monthly Magazine. 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND. 4 vol*. 
8vo, L.2, ISs. 6d. ; or in 1 vol. L.T. Is. 

" An inestimable book. "—Dr Parr. 

TYTLER'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, VoU L, 
II., and III., fcvo, each lis. VoL IV. will speedily appear. 

This work has been noticed, with decided approbation, by Sir 
Walter Scott, the Westminster Review, British Critic, Quarterly Re- 
view, Times, Spectator, New Monthly Magazine, and by most of 
the Newspapers and other Periodicals. 

PITCAIRN'S CRIMINAL TRIALS, Part I. te 
VUL 4U>, each 16s. Part IX. will complete the work. 

The SCOTTISH SONGS, Collected and Illustrated 
by Robert Chambers. 1 vols, royal Ivmo, 13s. ; and 

The SCOTTISH BALLADS. 1 vol. (is. 

The PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By Robert Cham- 
bbrs. 9 vols. l'Jroo, with eight fine Plates, 16s. ; or 2 vols, post 
8vo, sis. 

TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH. By R. Cham- 
bers. S vols, small 8vo, 9s. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of SCOTLAND. 21 
vols. 8vo, L.lx, ISs. i L.4, 4s. in quires, credit ; or L.3, 13*. 6d. ready 
money. 

Printed for William Tait, 78, Prince's Street; Atbjxsos and 
Co., Glasgow; and Longman and Co., London. 

This day were published. 
Price 7a. 6d., large 4to, 

OF MAN, 
SIX MONOGRAMS. 
Etched and Designed by DAVID SCOTT. S.A. 
" The Speech of these things tremUeth, and is moved."— Esdras. 

Edinburgh: Published for the Author by Hinry Constable; 
sold also by Moon, Bova, and Graves, London; Pbbthbb and 
BBS3BB, Hamburg; and Ebxbst Fleischer, Leipzig. 
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Just published. 
By Messrs Treuttel and Co., SO, Soho Square, London, 
and to be had of all Booksellers, 

RUS90LA PER LO STUDIO PRACTICO 

■" DELLA LINGUA ITALIANA, per online di Difficult*, &c 
Da F. C. ALBITES, di Roma, arc. &c 

In One Volume, ltfrao, price 7a. 

This elegant Work is principally intended for Young Ladies, and 
will be found extremely useful in Epistolary Correspondence, dec. 

Just published. 
In ltmo, price 7s> 6d„ 

DIVARICATION of the NEW TESTAMENT 

"■^ into DOCTRINE and HISTORY. 

ByT.WIRGMAN, Esq. 
Printed for Trbuttkl and Co., 50, Soho Square, London. 

UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE 

OP THE 

SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 

KNOWLEDGE. 

This day are published, 

HTHE RESULTS of MACHINERY, namely, 

* CHEAP PRODUCTION and INCREASED EMPLOYMENT, exhibited. 

Being the First Volume of 

THE WORKING MAN'S COMPANION. 

Price Is. sewed, or Is. 3d. bound in cloth. 

II. 
THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of EDUCA- 
TION. No. 1., price 5s. 

IlL 
THE PURSUIT of KNOWLEDGE under DIF- 
FICULTIES. VoL II , Part 3, price 9s., containing a Portrait, en- 
E-aved on Steel, of James Wait, being the Fifteenth Part of the 
IBRARY of ENTERTA1NINO KNOWLEDGE, and completing; 
the Volume, which is now ready, bound in cloth* 

Volumbb published, price 4s. 6d» each, bound in doth i— 
I. Mbwaobbibb I IV. PuRaurr op Kkowledob 

IL Timber Tbbra.— Fruit* I V. Thb New Zbalanobrs 
III. Insect Architecture [ VMnsectTranspormations. 
•♦• The Sixteenth Part, completing the Second Volume of •• ME- 
NAGERIE*," is in the press ; as well as the Seventeenth and Eigh- 
teenth Parts, completing the Ninth Volume of the Series, " THE 
MECHANICS OF BIRDS," ^ 

Lonoon*. Cut^u JLaitnj, PaU-MaU 



^&tiQ\Xtf> \ OuN*% < 
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By HENRY COI.HUHN and 

AndaaldbyBKH, .nd „_" __ 
Edinburgh. 

JjR PARIS'S LIFE of s'lR HUMPHREY DAVY, 



THE ENGLISH ARMY In PRANCE j 

Adventure, connected witK the B*jtli at Watmloo. ud with the 

•utaequenl Kvtnra down I > the period of (hi Omupetlon of Franci 

b j Uie Allied 1'um Second Edition, In 1 roi*. tKUt Bvo, lit. 

IV. 

THE TURF. 

A Satibiul Norm.. Ib 1 volt. 

FIELD SPORTS of the NORTH of EUROPE. 

By L. LLoro, Eiq. Second edition, with ouneidenhle aitdltfou. Id 
2 role. Hro, with numeroui Plato, Jtr. bound. 

MAXWELL. 

Br the Author of " Saylngr and nolne*," In S rait poit Bvo, : 
" One of the wrltore whoae repureiionwlller.lit. end even Incrcaee 
in celebrity, 1> the author of .VixviiiS—SpccUItn. 

THE LIFE OF TITIAN. 

With Anreitotee of the DIKlsgulahad Penom of hit Time. By 

'if Titian, now Bin eneTared from id original painted by hlnualf at 

" such « book ii thii hji 1 nag been wanted."— Courier. 

VIII. 

STORlESof AMERICAN LIFE. 

Contenrai OUei Bag— The r'terifh ViIIb+jw- -The Country Couttn— 
The fiirneralda— The Indian Hater— Pew Fenthertnn— The Drunk- 
ard—The Marriage Bliin.lf t— Romance of the Border— The Ghnal 
—The Seaman'a Wlnuw— Sctnrn In Wattll naton— The Ca . . 
Iiuquoli— The Captain'! Udj— The Fawn'i Leap— The UOIt Dulch 



In Two Volumei, nqrellSna, 
k T waaty-two EngrjeUHJa. print tit. doth eraarde. 

A NARRATIVE OF THE CAMPAIGNS 
IN THE PENINSULA. 

By MAJOR LEITH HlY, K.R.S.E. 
Printed for DaircL LiUkav IdlnbnrnM WiiniUk Tan- 



nt ud InletHiint tolden, dnerljKi'e c 



enjoy the 
i echteve- 



to iced thie umilw."- Hamburg* parrrwr. 

"Wapetuied with delight thla Narrative of a nulemu and a 
•eholar ; hir. deacripttoni of battlei are the only owe which wo hare 
mat with in modem tim— uniting the mrnt of Wine at once ca- 
pable of knatruetJBg the military, and oonrryma accurate kroarn to 
the general reader. Major Lefth Huy-ahrok I> one which will be 
nacTratenilTelv. and alwayi with plaanira."— Edinburgh Literary 

" We recommend theee rolninaa to tha retinal of the people of 
theie realmt, i> a faithful tad Intereellng memorial of the Duke or 
Wellington '• actilererocnu In thecauae ..f h.ieountry— a record In 
which Ihny will dad evidence of achievement uniivrdlni in tun an- 
ntliof the world, In thecauae of freedom."— New J Vorf It Briton. 

" Thla Narrative will bo of eeaentlel ear-rior to the hleiorlan : and 
in themeanlim* mud be both inamiettea anA enbrrlaintrw rn ifc» 
military rodir. The writer li a j 
hir authority." - 



TMadeJujwWiahad, 
In one very laifa volume, lio, lllu trmied with Platte and Mine. 

THE FRIEND of AUSTRALIA, or a PLAN for 

Exploring Ihe Interior, anil for carrying on a Surrey of (be. 
whole Coniinnt of Auatnlia. By a KrmeinijfriciB oftie Hm, 
Eeit India Company - . Serelee. 

London: .H.iaer, Cmaca, and Co., M, SI PiaiN Churchyard] 



Sentinel- .The aiSr, ail!. «c. 



IX. 



THE HEIRESS of BRUGES. 

I T. CoLitr atuTTaN, Ean, Author of " Hlghwayi and 
'• Trilta of Travel," dec. Second and cheaper edition. 



mAnglo- 
*ew Bur- 



HOUSE PAINTING. 
to 1 roL poet Hro, price 4a Od. bonrdr, 

THE LAWS 0F S HARMONT0US C0L0UR- 

INQ, adapted to HOUSE PAINTING and other Interior 
Decoralioot. Br D. R. Hir, Houie Patntar, Edinburgh. 

■'We are [M Ihit Kr lliy'i b™i haa gone to a aecond edition ; 
and we doubt not that the ability and e.«llmt kno-ledge of Ma 
profeeilon which II diiplayi. will meet with the reward to which 
(hey are well entitled. It It an Ingralout and highly uee/ul linle 
ivor ][.■'_ 1,1 Icrarj/ Journal , . 

" The lawa which gorem the aiiemblaie of rlllfcrenlrBlou nought 
to be familiarly knowo to llmao who are em|iloyed to decorate our 
etrartriunra. Thii ii tery dearly ihnwn in a moil merltorloui iro- 
cA«.eU»lyr™bli»hed.in«birbtl^»iitli(irdlicur«itheeurj)e«wllJi 
coujI la.to and peranlcuity. We anticipate the (TeatHI benefit from 
taiirentihlaanrlmdlclouaparfotmancc."— anfloaUn Mcrcerjr. 

■• There i. no bnuaeWd an, huwever liu.able, but mlohl |b* 1m. 

»"'. i'"*..i'.'.". .-j <. in. " !*■•■-' -■ " 

■ uredly atandi in need of auch puriflcation. from nan a worl at 

«- rlay'i It lidifflcult to make a fair extract. We rout oonuint our. 

eiwlth reciinirneodint It in all atmUcmeti about todialaU the 

llie. and eontalna (tneral Initiuc- 




)ae. by a Mr Hay. a practical man In Edinhurah. It li written with 
■real antid lenae. united to tlmpllelly and aliwanoe. Iti nrlnolplai 
are capital, aad aiaceptible' of adapUtloa to all oltnurittaacet and 
alatloru Id aoelety."'— Gattaow Frrt Prat. 

tar, and Co. CnHln. 



and W. Cvanr, J 



100 Engrarinaa of ciuiout, ran 

LONDINIANA; or, An; 



rw; 



gmircellany, 

— . and the 

'jflf. each 

wan'.Afa- 



In fanny boardl, price G, 

The FAMILY ALBUM and REPERTORY of 

Alt USE M EN T and INSTRUCTION. 

•■ To palliate diunaa and fir* Unta a ahort"— Cowprr. 

OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING 

CHEMISTRY. 

In one rary large rolnme. Sro, with On* Hundred EngTarlnfa, 



lad applienllone to erery brnnob of Ha 

By SAMUEL I*. GRAY, Car,, 
of » The Supplement to tin "harmed 



PharlHaaapndj," Ire. etc 

In 1 laren role. 8>o, price lie., 
The HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 
EAl-TH. from the Eailtht Tihib to tha DaarnricTioir of 
aiil'.At*M, A.li.7*. Ttaoalatad from the German of JoairjAaa, 
>.». ■■. .. Uiiualioii to the Time of Adrian. Byt'iLri* 



. i" i .. ical acholair, hai looa be 

Eniflkh lanEuage. No biblical undent thouiu ™ wiuwui n, •» 
It may be reail with Internet and profit by tha general enquirer." — 
.VanlAfj/ reeawar, June, 18J9. Sec alao Llfrrnrjt Gaserfe, Aupul 

' IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, ENGI- 

NEEUS, STONEMASONS, fed. *c 

A paw adMon, In royal Ira, priea ltr~ with U plait* from original 

drawlngi, by Hr Pater Nlelkiaon, 

A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TREATISE 

ON 

MASONRY AND STONE- CUTTING. 

By PETER NICHOLSON, BaH. 
taetdtew.ian\late7a^._Br5n»W 

" TlutCrflva"»''a &*«»." •».•». .. . 
London-. Hunax, OauaarCaWwak CB~,«i,,».Via»S»':iii I ■■l»* 
vA HISM CwaTWManliran Tn Bra rn a ra . 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



InllupRU, 

And will ipaedl]. be pnbliehed, 

SUMMER AND WINTER HOURS. 

Br HENRY CLASSFORD BELL. 

" Ai tlnu fill down upon October leaiee 
Chaquet'd ulili thoughU morr wintry." 
London; HinsT, CafaJrcti and Co. Edinburgh i HmiCiJ. 



COLERIDGE'S AIDS TO REFLECTION. 



ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Thli dnyiipubliihed, 
a one Tolume pott 8vo. price 10*. cloth boaidi, and Hi. Cd. 



■' .. .-lo.. and beautifully prin 
tna-Hieiaiureofihnday. Thceh 



fw.>he accidental I 

7. cbakcii. and Co., 
i, Edinburgh. 



■i we confidently reccnv 

ellende. thai oui glutted 
i, St P»id'i Ctiurrhyeid; 



ITIcr '(-&!., eitra rioih boanli. ors«. Sot paper, end a. ra 
■VOLUME SECOND OF 

HISTORY 
THE KNIGHTS OP MALTA. 



■ CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 
HMMi PiiMiihedbrConMAjiLBtnd Co., lB.Waierlon Place 
nod HiaA, Cbasck, end Co., London. 

Preparing foi publication, ■ 

(Forniinj; ■ Companion fn the leuerpteei about to appear la 

t amiable'. yUcellaiiy.) , 

In Plie Parti, each er atalDlag ten beautiful!? coloured Platte, 

Price one Guinea, In Demy Fullo, 

Two feet lone by nineteen loche* broad, being coneUenbljr mor 

than double the die of the original work. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; 



iw of ilio Royal Society. Member or the 
Wenurlan Society, etc. 

•i* Til -"■--■ r llie miiel ulaeaiil ill hilherto pub. 

Hihad in Ihti country, end will be unpapeSrlanieri tot 1U chrapntu. 

oeUaal coil. The llluattationi wilt cnniinlw', n-tonly the whole of 
the Blrdi giren by AiaiuitD.a WiLaox and r»un Lcruie Bo. 
■aranm, In many In -taneae larger, and la r 
original *nrk>, bnl will alw eonnlii •arlnur i 



fZ*£±i*™>*- &"•> todOUTii ; and jMitraoauid'cmri.1: 



WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

NEW EDITION. 

VOLUME XX!. of this Work, whicli complete! 

' 11m ABBOT, wlu be pucJiibed on lb* Slat Int. Itiibeauu- 
fully Illmtratcd by J. Bommt and D. 0. Hill, the Engraving* by 

Volume II. ol'tfaa Ni* Impc will be published on the 

"v Thlt Ntn laacn enablea Subeeflben to tonmem with 
Wiutiji', and hivethe vurk from the beginning In monthly 
deliveries, and without paying at oncofor all the Volume* of iht 
Brit isue which have already appeared. 
PlinUd for RoaaaT Cac 



By the Author of " Han lege," and "The [riheiltance." 

II. FRAGMENTS OF VOYAGES AND 
TRAVELS. 

INCI.lDINfl ANECDOTES Or A SAVAL LIFK. 
Chiefly for the U.e of Young PercnUh 
By Captain BASIL HALL, R.N. P.IUS. 

Lately puMlihed, and to be had u above, 
I. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 

Being Storlee from 



WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 



II. THE SEA-KINGS IN ENGLAND. 

A BOilANCK Or THE TIS1R OK ALFBED. 



T A Tn.e« 



Volume 



tews 



THE GEOGRAPHY OF ASIA. 
HELL'S GEOGRAPHY.— A Syrbh of Geo- 

OMFHI, Popular and Scientific: or a Physical, Political, 

and Statlrtical . Acooun l of the W orld and in Varioui Llliudons. 

ByJAUESBELL, 

Editor of " Rotlio'i Ancient rlHtory." At ace, 

IDwnEiHdbj aSnteaof Hipo, forming a complete Atlae, and other 

Engravings, to be completed In d volt 

Tha Work ii alio publlihcd in half vol.. 7«. fid. each. 

iing ihe OEOQnAPHV 



name .k.ll mi 



NEHICA, a 

lealutlffli In raying, that I 



UilllK 



wlthth 



1 ba Ihe be.1 work on CconrnhT in the 

rgt ,' 'Y x 1f rrlaiuf rtiijiaahl 



" The work when Unload, win unquertionably be the 
ict paMtoMd In thii country on the MMeM of which It 
fciUiaic* Ultitry Joarmf. 



l.anriai I 



geoftaphlcal 

" The public one a debt of gratitude lo Hr Bell, for Unpopular 

geographical, hutni leal, and lUtlitlcal knowledge. The work wm 
be found a valuable adjunct in the ■cho.il, the library, and tb* aanr. 



. .itthelal«I.«oitlilhebvaticlfn- 
tlfle ayium orgaojrraplucal and uatutlcal Itnowledf* ihathasheea 

" We know of no literary undertaking of 
highly daaarvlng paircaaaj* than tide cxenlen 



Vara; HlrtU-Ihtt P^tri-H.il 
ed by Hume, Full* 
..Ladlto.Edloburih| W. 
is and lliiuim, Land. 



Sold alio by Tnoatai Aia man 
Cuaav, jun. and Co., Dub 
Panl'a Chorchyard i and Err 



N . (of CoKstahLE'4 cS)' 1H° w ATtflJLfto' 

.OtaagnariTr. 
C and Co. St 



| Trtnta*. ta. DU.uirtt.1 at Co., Pnuli Wert, ri'ncmili 
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Sir John Sinclair desire* as to state, that in the narrative of a 
singular train of circumstances, connected with Mr Windham's ex- 
cursion to Scotland, which baa been quoted in this Journal, then 
are some mistakes, which it is proper to correct, lie if assured, 
that it waa , another lady, and not Mia Dick, who had an interview, 
first with Means Burke and Wmdhem, and aft ci w ards with Lead 
Merrille. Mrs Dirk, indeed, waa then in the East Indies with her 
husband. He also finds that Doctor Dick did not owe hie appoint- 
ment to Lord Melville, and that he succeeded toTuIlimet asa family 
inheritance. Even with these alterations, however, the narrative is 
peculiarly interesting. 

Meetings op Litebart astd ScnrNTtnc Societies bueixq 
thc Wiik commencing Sattrday, 5th FxsauARY.— Weroerian 
Society— this day at two p. m. Royal Society— Monday, 7th Febru- 
ary, at eight p. m. 

Art ajcd Artists.— We learn from the Court Journal, that 
" until the accession of his present Majesty, the instructors of the 
Princess Victoria were nearly all German, but at present they are aU 
English, Mr Westell superintends her studies in drawing." It is 
no doubt very gratifying to British artists to know, that the drawing- 
master of her Royal Highness is an Englishman. But since this is a 
matter of so much consequence, why select the moat soulless man- 
nerist of the whole native school ?— Charles Heath exhibited at the 
last meeting of the Artists* Conversazione a number of drawings by 
Turner, together with the engravings from them, designed for the 
forthcoming numbers of " England and Wales," of which report 
speaks highly.— Thorwaldsen has completed a monument, which is 
meant to be erected in the Campo Santo of Pisa, to the memory of 
the celebrated surgical prof es s or , Vaeea Berttnghieri. It is a basso- 
relievo of four figures, and represents young Tobias effecting the cure 
of his father's blindneav— The exhibition of the works of French 
artists commences on the 1st of April (an ominous day) in the 
Louvre— At home here, Maedonald has completed bis bust of Sir 
Walter Scott, and an admirable likeness of Mr James ; Steele, a fine 
bust of Dr Gordon, and a model of a fancy group, full of that delicate 
sensibility which is the most marked feature of bis own character.— 
Duncan has brought from Perth some fine portraits for the exhibi- 
tion ; he has out-strodeour expectations^— Watson Gordon has a scene 
from the Talisman— the Knight of the Leopard's dog detecting the 
caitiff who had torn down the banner of England ; and a fancy head 
of a lady, a fine sunny effect.— J. F. WiUams has the beat landscape 
he has yet painted.— We learn that the sketches and drawings of the 
late ingenious Hugh W. Williams are to be sold by auction next 
week. The collection contains much that is valuable for the artists 
and many, we have no doubt, will be anxious to purchase some 
relic out of regard to the man. The number of studies which Mr 
W. has left behind him afford proof of the unwearied diligence 
with which he laboured in his profession. 

C hit-Chat prom Paris.— Literature hat not been much In vogue 
these few weeks, owing to the great interest taken in the Polish 
question, and the embarrassments under which our lending pub- 
lishers are labouring. At the but sitting of the Academic des Sciences, 
Larry made an important communication respecting his method 
of curing some of the military wounded during the events of July, 
and the great difference in the consequences of gun wounds in 
the two parties; the soldiers' wounds assumed an unusual ap- 
pearance, owing to the varied nature of the co nten t s of guns fired 
upon them, while those of the citizens were such as all wounded 
have after a regular battle.— Baron Cuvier opened on the 4th his 
course of lectures, " Sur fHistoire des Sciences Naturelles pendant 
It 18* siecte;" the lectures have been well attended.— The new 
doctrine, called Religion de St Simotnne, still continues to excite 
considerable interest. The number of converts is said to be very 
great.— Le Globe, last Tuesday, took the title of Journal de la Re- 
ligion St Slmoinnc—the first page contained the Confession of Faith. 
—A work published within these few days, with the title of «• La Fin 
du Monde, histoire du temps present et des chases a venir, par Rey 
Dussueil," has excited discussion among our little Bterary men.— 
Learing'a Letters upon the Religion of 1829, have just been translated 
from the German, and published here.— The 3d volume of Bersenus 1 * 
Chemistry, translated from the Swedish, has just appeared. 

Theatrical Gossip*— The case of the large winter theatres against 
Mr Arnold is still in dependence before thc Lord ChancelloE. His 
lordship does not seem to have merged the critic in the judge, for he 
interrupted the course of the argument, by asking what stock nieces 
had lately been produced at the large theatres? " I mean a play 
that is acted frequently— a rational comedy, such aa the School sot 
Scandal, fit for the amusement of men and women." This was 
rather a poser,— only we cannot see its connexion with the question 
upon which he is called to decide. It la gratifying, however, to tee 
the importance of the drama so decidedly acknowledged. At the 
it that the whole nation is gaping for reform, and the ministers 
ilung about the most eligible plan, a dispute occurs between 
two rival theatres, and the most able of our statesmen must leave 
the council-table to decide betwee n thenu— Macready baa revived 
William Tell at Drury-Lane with great applause. Keen was to have 
appeared at that Theatre on Monday, as Richard HI. So much for 
affecting farew e lls.— Some new trifles hare been produced at the 



minors,— The King's Theatre opens te-eay. A new ballet is in 
active preparation, in which Taglioni will appear— the music by 
Costa.— Fasio, which was promised to the Edinburgh audience this 
week, has been delayed, hi consequenee, we believe, of Miss Jar- 
man's indisposition.— Jones's benefit on Monday was, of course, a 
bumper. The play, "Wild Oats," is no great things ; but the whole 
company were in excellent acting. Jonca ha* since gone to Aberdeen 
to star it there. 

Weekly List of Perform axcrs. 

January 29— February 4. 
Sat. Paul Pry, £ Der Fretschui*. 
Mow. WmtOmtM, * CamdeaHnt Marriage. 
Tues. MasanUUo, 4* Perfection. 
Weo. Rob Roy, 4 The Youthful Quean, 
Trues. The fwime Phantom He IMtlteTbutk.* Perfection. 
Fru Bride of Lammermoor, Free and Easy, 4/ MasanieQo. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa riwucst o»ff CorT repn s Rsmrt to ha ve patience with us till next 
Number. 



[No. 117, February 5, 183L} 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 



FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 



M ONS. SURENNE begs to inform the Students 

x A attending the University, that tins day, at one o'clock, in the 
Lecture Room of Mr Listen and Dr Gregory, he will deliver Grafts 
the First LECTURE of his COURSE on FRENCH and ENGLISH 
COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY and LITERATURE. Prises 
for the two beat French Essays win be awarded at the end of r&e 
Course. 

Tickets fbr the Twenty Lectures teaming the Course, One Guineas 
and Gentl emen attending, or having altended. Mors. Surjvnb* ate 
entitled to a Gratis Ticket. 

This day ia published, beautifully printed in post 8vo, 
10s. 6d. boards, 

THE ORIENTALIST; or, LETTERS of a 

* RABBI. With NOTES. By JAMES NOBLE, Oriental Master 
in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 

— " Orient pearls at random Strang. 1 * 

Printed for Outer 6 Boyd, Edlnbofgh; and Simpktw £ Mar* 
shau., London. 



This day is published, price One Shilling, 

THE ABERDEEN MAGAZINE, 
No. IL 

oowTEwra. 

State of Education in Scotland, No. L— Imitations of Horace, No. 
II.— Sketches of Davis's Strait, and an Account of the Disasters 
there, season 1830, by James Cumming— To Anne— The Dreamer, 
No. I.— To my Lyre— On the Baflot— The Land of Love Dreams. 
by Theta— Hay's Peninsular War— Defence of Earl Grey, Lord 
Brougham, and the Ministry, with Remar ks S cr a p Books and Li- 
terary Albums— Grant's Beauties of Modern British Poetry— The 
G aa etteer versa* Aberdeen To Mary— Notes of the Month. 

Printed for Lewis Smith ; and Sold by Hevry Cowstarle, 19, 
Waterloo Place, E di n bur g h . 



By 



MACLACH 



This da? is published. 



1 day 1 
LAN 



STEWART, Edinburgh. 



AN EXPOSURE 
MISREPRESENTATIONS 

IX THE 

PHILOSOPHIC AL MAG AZINE AND ANNALS 

For December, 1830, 
IN ITS ATTACK UPON THE AUTHOR'S 

ELEMENTS OP PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By DAVID BOSWELL REIT), M.D.. 
Experimental Assistant to Profsssor Hope, Conductor of the Classes 
of Practical Chemistry In the Durvsisity of Edinburgh, Lecturer 
on Chemistry to the E d l Bb s ufh School of Arts, and to the Leith 
Mechanics' Institution, Member of the Society of Arts, and of the 
Royal Physical Society, and formerly, ~ 
Rc^AiMedioslSoeieAv 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR. 



THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CIV. 



1. Faw ladU Cotiywiy— The China Qiuntton. 
I. Dr Bowrlng'i Poetical Ttenjlitloni— The Rmiiin, B»li»lin. 
Pollth, and Serrinu Anthologlei. Ancient Poetry of Spain, lort 

■I '. ■ '-,- ! Hi I'M!'.. ■ ..f:i,«i.-'w.. 

3. Coi«p«i«(lieVi(w of ill* Sncul Life of England and France. 
... i: ..■.,,,.,,li- [»,„. uii-.C Tr.illi. Hir IV„:,.-. .f Klioeledge. 
and the Fund) gulf'.iri, i [ ■ L. ■ ■ . t ,11 i:< ,, !,.„..■ and EEpectetlon. 

Inn (Iw f'MiiUl l'unidinutll of FnrRfT* 
•-,,,, :, n .... i\, ■„; |, . iii. ,[, .TNii i,:i.|>i. n,e Denounced. 

J i.- ( ■■ II - V, :!-r.l.n in Ir.-llll.l, Thf Kli-Jii. 

3. Sir Daniel S«aford-< TniuUiion of Thiench'i Greek OnuB- 
Blihoo Hebcr. and Ihe Et 



In on* large rot. Bid, IGo, 



•Tno-k 



1. lrUhrourta or Quarter 
.1. Saraer'a Refill 
of hl> Theory of Populatii 



S«Uet'i Refutation of the Edinburgh BctIch, ud Neil Pnofi 



THE SPECTATOR, 

LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 

A VOWS the ambitioun aim of be\ag the most 

In/br«ilnj7, the not am*il*r, ud the Jalrot of ill Newipe- 

perti and. En panleular, of being the beet Vru Ncnpencr tbr 

reipeciable fimillrt. ■ 



. ... Ike opening of laatteatioo. While a p 

«, eononundmt to IB real importance, ii glean to II 

ofpolltUj.olhlTdmattinentiaronntnrfleruid. Apertfrt 

nil! a Journal of literature, and of dramatic, rouiteal, ■ 

tonal crltldum, the Spectator, aa a nempaper, csaitalu mi 

•i of a readable kind then auy other paper whaierer, Tlin pi 



General Scliewc of the Spectator. 
Nam or tut. Waal.— E»fry naeful fact and intenetlnf occur- 
rence, at bcanr and abroad, carefully «lec ted arid lucidly arranged. 
n....— , u p. .,,.-. Kr,~Rrlated In an entirely nr» way, 
. eaoenvi of lebonr to the reader, the 



Society. 
Til i Dm it 4. htutic. Pan 

and tpirit, but with candour a 

points In Pot _ 

d's&tprlf. 
SciiHTirtc Pamju,— ParUnilailj am ■ubjecu of practical 

Orminn or mi Paiiw— ImuirUaOy telerinl from erery jource, 
on erery lubjeet, 

LiTIBAnV Rivii»- Impartial crilicinne on 111 the Be* publl- 

eubatHnfci lot new hooka, and • (eft (nlde for book buyers. 
Ten Council ud Umviuinn — Prcsosnjonts. Degreea, An. 
Tita AiuiY awd Nirr.- All tin Gairttsa relating to either anr- 

Pncu Cducxt, GAigrms, end erery kind of Commercial 

The country edlaon of the Spectator la aent off on Saturday 
erening. and reactor* Edinburgh, Olilfaw, *<-., on Ifcoday. 

" A weekly neper of the highest merit. The Spectator hi irn- 
partial. HI" a fair, open, honest, ud manly perlndlal."— Black. 

•1 vapor of nuaUnkhi inner*, and anllttit maaatamt."— 

WrtnJ**<er Mtriw. 

at a. WeUinMoo street. Strand, London: eU by 
, 78, PrlnWi Street, CdMbnrah i Ar- 
BnomrudOo,, Akcrdeeni /Ti-iml- 



^andWau' 



■"' rrhtfitm fi nrrWr tint w nMrkita. thrir nri 

****** I »>• n*n*> turaOUl • |n«Bayt ndjnbn nTeuu 



'• By nneh the beet manual of political 
eu pneMiliiil to the world."— eahnMrfA fl 

SMITH'S WEALTH of NATIONS. By M'Cift- 

CM. t vola. Sro, L-S, 1U. 6d. 

" The beat edition of one of the bert booki In the atnttnh ns> 
gucge."- -N'twi VimH.li/ WojaalV. 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY oftlw MIND. * vnk 
■to, L.I, lit. 6d. i or in I toL L.I. It. 

" An incUimahle book."— Dr Parr. 

TYTLER'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, Mob. I., 
II., and III., Sto, each 12a. VoL IV. will ipeedlly nfacajv. 

Thai wok hai been Mtleed. with derided, aprmbetloo, by St 
Walter Scott, the Wcatmimter Herlew, rlritiahCrnle, QnnrnntyRf. 
Hew. Time., Spectator. New Moilllily Magaalne, and by not of 
the Nenpenen and other Pntodlceja, 

PITCAIRN'S CRIMINAL TRIALS, Pnrt I. M 

III. ito, each 15,. Pitt IX. will twnplete the a-otk. 
The SCOTTISH SONGS, Collected and Illriatniad 

The SCOTTISH BALLAD& 1 vol. fit. 
TbePICTUREofSCOTLAND. By Konur.m Ch.*. 



THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
No. XXVII. 



_. Popular Defend.* rone. t. I^aton'. Hiitory of lien. 1 
Haonlbal'a Punfe of the Alt™. *. Wabitrr'i American THctlourr. 
' India and China Trade. 6. Character of QeDrgc IV. 7. Scocnit 
. jrluuoentaty Krfbrm. 8. Heiiaaa of Brogei. 9. Maserell Id 
Belgian Rrroluthin. 11. J. P. ('obOetfa Italj. 1*. IrrurVa Trarek 
13. Machine Breaking. It. Tennymn'r Poeim. 15. Ilaail Barriae- 
tonud Prlenda. l£ The Wellington Adnunntratton. IT. Euro- 
pean HeroluHuti. la. Uoctrlna CDpuamm Llngns Latinar. Liit 



m ud Co., Glanjov, a 

SECOND EDITION, CORRECTED. 

PICTURES, PRINTS, AND DRAWINGS, 

HUGH WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 

i CATALOGUE h ol^KE^CHES, DRAWINGS, 



noitMniof — 

Sa. Which will be Sold by Auction, by lb c. B. Tat- 
Guar Room. No. 11. HkKOTda dr*n*T. on"— 

Februarj 7. and Sli folloeiog Daji, (bmiday at 



dlnburgli: Publiihed tor the PmprletDrr.irreTy Saturday Mondag. 
by JOSS AITKBN, (of CONSTABLE 4 Co. I IB, ITATKBLOU 

BoMalaobjTHe>neArrtitiOKdtCo.,St, TrrmgiiU, Oleato* i W. 
Cm «r, Jen. and Co., Dublin j Hvnar. Cnawcn. enaTce.. St 
Paufa Chanhyard i and trumim WiLann, UnraJ farkeaea. 
London : ud by all Nemanes. Pintmaaten, and Clerkanf ih* 
Boadt throughout the United Kingdom. 

PrlctOd. .(.rHfaaipedaadjralr-rcrhwneK, IDeT. 
\ ■" - "|~ — ■-—■-*■ — , ,! 
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New Edition or Sir John Si .vclaib's Statistical Account 
or Scotland. — Sir John has, with that generality which has ever 
distinguished him, presented the copyright of his valuable work to 
the Society for the Benefit of the Sons and Daughters of the Clergy t 
and these gentlemen are about to publish a new edition of it. Their 
prospectus, and a circular letter addressed to the clergy of Scotland, 
are now before us. From them we learn that arrangements have 
been made with the publisher, in consequenee of which the Society's 
funds are secured against loss. The circular letter is an energetic 
and unaffected appeal to our parochial clergy, calling upon them to 
lend their effective aid to a work which has already produced to 
much benefit to the country at large, and to their own order In 
particular t and which is now published for the behoof of a fund in 
which all of them have so near an interest Could we conceive It 
necessary, we should join in this exhortation, and also in emphati- 
cally recommending such a work to public patronage. Forty years 
have now elapsed since the first edition was commenced, and in that 
brief but busy period, much of Its matter has already become obso- 
lete. The parochial divisions have again been adopted, and are, upon 
the whole, considering the nature of the work, the best But a very 
material improvement Is the distribution of the different parishes 
under their respective counties, and their arrangement, as nearly as 
potable, according to their proximity in situation. The gentlemen 
who subscribe the circular letter by authority of the Society are 
names of good augury. We find among them Lord Moncriefr, 
Principal Baird, the Lord Advocate, Drs Chalmers, Inglia, Andrew 
Thomson, and Gordon, and the Dean of Faculty, Mr Hope. But 
a yet surer ground of reliance is our confidence in the gentlemen in 
whose hands the labouring oar has been placed, and In the talents of 
our church. The new edition will be much less voluminous than 
the former: not exceeding nine, or at the most ten volumes. It 
is to be published in quarterly parts—three forming a volume. 

Dr Andrew Thomhox.— A sudden death hat deprived us of one of 
the most talented members of the church of Scotland, and undoubtedly 
of the most active and indefatigable in the discharge of his duties, at 
well in the parish committed to his charge, as in the church courts. 
The most prominent features of Dr Thomson's character, were energy 
and fearle<s honesty. An uncompromising advocate of what he be- 
lieved to be right, we know he occasionally jarred the nerves of sen- 
sitive opponents. But his violence was merely excess of energy— It 
never was malignant. And wo know that In the discharge of his 
inoro private and noiseless duties, he evinced, by the beds of the sfck 
and dying, the warmest heart, and the most delicate sympathy. Dr 
Thornton's mind was not peculiarly distinguished, for a man of his 
eminence, by depth or subtlety, — it partook more of that power which 
marked his whole character. The field of his fame was in tho debate- 
able ground of a public meeting. It was there that his dear and 
definite views of a question— his powers of illustration, of argument, 
of humour, and sarcasm— had free scope. He was master of his sub- 
ject, and dallied with his adversaries, as the eagle delights to buffet 
the opposing wind. His written compositions, although far above 
mediocrity, were more laboured, and less powerful. He was one of 
the few who know to reconcile an independent and chainlets mind 
to true feelings of devotion. He evinced equal Judgment in the 
happy discrimination betwixt serious religious sentiment and vague 
morbid enthusiasm. He has left his place empty, and it will not 
easily be filled up. 

Mr William Ritchik.— Since our last Number went to press, 
this gentleman, one of the original editors of the Scotsman news- 
paper, hat been taken from his friends. We consider it our duty, at 
chroniclers of all events connected with literature,- to take notice of 
this event, because the paper, of which Mr Ritchie was a joint eon* 
ductor, has always devoted much attention to science and literature, 
and still more, because it was the first paper that set the example of 
a more free and intellectual tone in its discussions. The sensation 
produced by the Scotsman, during the first yean of its career, wis 
prodigious; and if it be now less talked of, this is owing to the 
greater efforts which its success has obliged its rivals to make. Mr 
Ritchie possessed a naturally strong mind, which he cultivated assi- 
duously. He was a conscientious man, and a true friend. He and 
his coadjutors could make the proud boast, that while their paper 
never shrunk from the honest and decided expression of their opi- 
nions, it passed through a period of the most virulent party-spirit, 
jealously watched, without having bean accused, except in one in- 
stance, (and that a trifling and pardonable ebullition of momentary 
exasperation,) of having indulged in such a personal reflection as our 
sufficiently watchful law could lay hold of. 

Theatrical G<wrf/>.— The cause of Weatmacott v. Kembte It set 
down for the 10th instant, to come on in the court of Ring's Bench. 
The appeal in the great Covent Garden cause, Hanis v. Kemble, 
is expected to be heard in the House of Lords on the ISth. The 
stage has long enough cracked its jokes at the expense of the lawyers, 
—it it now the* turn of the latter.— In the course of the year 1850, 
there were brought out, in the various theatres of Paria, 109 new 
pieces : viz. 7 tragedies, 1." dramas, 51 comedies, 16 operas, f8 melo- 
dramas, T£ vaudevilles, and 2 pantomimes. 114 authors, and 9 
composers, furnished this mass of works.— Our readers will find all 



respondent's letter.— Having spoken at length elsewhere of Cinder- 
ella, as performed at our own theatre! we have this week no further 
theatrical novelties. 

Weekly List op Pebfokmances. 

February 5^1 1. 



Sit. 

Mov. 

Tua*. 

Wxd. 

Thurs. 

Fri. 



A Bold Stroke for a llutland, 11$ Lies lilt Truth, $ Per* 

Jectlon. 
Cinderella, & The Robber's Wife, 
Do. A The WhUe Phantom. 
Do. A A Roland fir an Oliver. 
Do. q Perfection. 
Do. A, The Bee llive. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
A Paul Pry sort of c or r e s po ndent wishes to penetrate the secret 
of our theatrical arrangemenuu The office hat for a time, like the 
great teal upon the change of a Ministry, been put into commission. 
— •« C. M. S.," " J. 8V •• J. B., M " A. M'K.," " M., M " W. S.," 
"M.," of Arbroath, and •' a &," will not answer.— Mary Scott 
evinces natural teste, but is too diffuse and unequal^-The authors 
of " Maggie Routt, - " A Sketch of the Deep,** and of the poem, 
entitled a " Dirge," shall hear further from us.— Some papers have 
gone amlsslng in the transference of a certain box. 



[No. 118, February IS, 1831.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Art*. 

SCOTTISH 

ACADEMY OF PAINTING. SCULPTURE, 

AND ARCHITECTURE. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL* EXHIBITION of tho 

* ACADEMY, for the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS, will 
Op en on Saturday, the 19th instant, at the Room of the Academy 
ti, Waterloo Place. 

By order of the Council, 

D. O. HILL. 
Edinburgh, 11th Feb. 1831. 



aVtabursja.* raefceA fat ComKtV* 
thititofevaamquevceor London theairicaJ i nttt llfl tjucc la our cor- 1 Chahce, wu\^, Vou&bu 
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LE LOUVRE ECOSSAIS, 
68, Gkorgk Street. 

Numerous and valuable additions being united to the late Exhibition 

of Painting*, 

THESE ROOMS are again Open, and the Col- 

lection now contains above Four Hundred PAINTINGS, 
chiefly by the Ancient Masters of the various schools, in addition to 
the Chef dXKuvres (including the enamel-surpassing Exhumated 
Heads, by Legoxlo, unique, indescribable, and inimitable, so unex- 
aggeratedlY natural, ana incomparably horrible, yet lovely in decay, 
and beautiful in their beau-ideal of corruption) which have been 
already exhibited, there may now be noticed many superb workf, 
which have been procured, owing to the late patriotic movements in 
tho Netherlands, die, and from private Collections in England,, 

Admission from 11 to 5 o'clock, Is, each. 

Tickets for three months from thit date, 5s,, and to former tub 
scrlbers is. 

Artists are admitted gratis, as formerly, from 9 to II. 

The proceeds will be applied to charitable purposes. 
Edinburgh, 5th Feb. 1831. 

WILSON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 

Speedily will appear. In 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, 

THE AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY 

OP 

ALEXANDER WILSON, AND CHARLES LUCIEN 

BON APART E. 

WITH NOTES AND ADDITIONS, 

By ROBERT JAMESON, Esq. 

Remits Profem of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh* 

eta, 4se* Ao* 

In Foor Volumes. 

Price Si. 64. each Volume,— Fine paper, 5a.— Royal paper, 6s. 

•«• Thit Edition of the above highly interesting Worka will con- 
tain tho whole literary eontenta of forts* volume* quarto, and will 
still farther be I n c r e a sed in value by numerous Additions and Ira- 
pr o vemeu U by Professor Jaw—on. The original and only Edition* 
have rarely been sold in thai country under forty guineas ; and are. 
consequently, of much less frequency than their merits ileum 
Trie Proprietors of Constable's Miscellany therefore trust, that by 
putting such important and valuable Works, without curtailment* 
and in an improved state, within the reach of every person, they are 
performing an essential service, not merely to the student of nanus*, 
history, but to the general reader. 

TheNewLl¥&nIm\ATO,~ 
wu\ be added. _ 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 
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Thk day U published. 

Price 2s. 6d.. extra boards, floe paonv^ royal. 6s. 
Enibellttfaed with a IjeauufuT view ttfllount St Michael, 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY, ' 

Vol. LXV.' .' 

COHTAIKINO ' 

JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE w 
IN NORMAtfDY/ 

In the Year* 1819 awl 1830. 
By J. AUGUSTUS ST JOHN, Esq. 

Edinburgh : CoifSTABLsand Co., 19, Waterloo Place; and Hurst. 
Chawcb, and Co., London. 

In the press, . , 

And will speedily be published, 

SUMMER AND WINTER HOURS. 

By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL. 

" As tints fall down upon October leaves 
Brilliant and many-hued, but touch'd with sadness. 
So are the summer fancies of my mind 
Chequer 'd with thoughts more wintry." 

London: Hurst, Cbancs, and Co. Edinburgh: HbnryCoh- 

&TARLR. 

.. . in the press, . 
And speedily will be published. 
In one volume, ~12mo, price 7s. 

THE DID ONI AD, 

A x 

SEMIrVlRGILIAN NAUTIC EPIC, 
IN NINE CANTOS. 
. Edited by PAUL HEIDI GER. Esq. , 

Late Lieutenant in the Royal Navy. • 

Genus amborum scindit se sanguine ab una— PJr^. 
O Hymentee, Hymen, 
, ' HyUen, O Hymens* !— CatulL 1 

■ Edinburgh : Hbnry Cowbtablk, 19, Waterloo Place j and Huaar, 
Cbamci, and Co., London. 



■fe^^H 



In 4 voJfc foolscap, price £\, 8s. 'In cloth boards, illustrated with 
100 Engravii " 



Thk day is published, 
e. £\, 8s. In cloth boj 
rings of curious, rare, and. interesting subjects, \ 

T.ONDINIANA ; or, Anecdotes, Tracts, and 

Mbmoriaa* of the Streets. Buildings, and Personages, 
connected with the History of Lqkdon in all ages. By E. W. 
BRAYLEY. Esq.. .. 

*«« Mr Brevity's Londlniana is indeed a very interesting miscellany, 
in which the historian, the antiquary, the topographer, and the 
raan of letters, will find ample and various sources to gratify each 
I* peculiar appetite."- Lii^nrry Octette See also Gentlemen** Ma- 
gezhu, the Monthly Review, the New Monthly Magmdne, dec. dec. 

In fancy bordf, price fls* * 

The FAMILY ALBUM and REPERTORY of 

AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 

" To palliate dulneas and give time a shove.'*— Cowper. 



OPERATIVE MANUFACTURING 

CHEMISTRY. 
In one very large volume, 8vo, withOne Hundred Engravings, 
Price L.1, 5s., hair bound, 
a second fcfcttiox OF 

The OPERATIVE CHEMIST, conristinff of a 

full Practical Display Of MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY, and 
of its detailed ariiljeaiinns to every branch of Manufactures. 
WSAUUEL P. GRAY, Esq. 
Author of " The Supplement to the Pha 



Phamaeopteia," &c. Ate. 



In 2 large vols. 8vo» price fls.. 

The HISTORY of the HEBREW COMMON- 
WEALTH, from the Earliest Timjcs to the Destruction of 
Jbrcbalbm, A.D.72. TTajssIaled from the German of Jobjt Jahh, 
D.D. With a CoBtmuatJon to the Time of Adrian.- By Calvin 
E. Stowe. 

*' This very able work of Professor Jahn.oneof the mosUearjied. 
»T Continental Mbtteai seholars, has long been a deeideretum in the 
English language. No biblical student should be without it, and 
it may be read with interest and profit by the general enquirer."— 
Monthly Review, June, 1829. See ajso UUr+ry Qatette, August 

1, 1829. — m~m ' 

IMPORTANT TO ARCHITECTS, ENGI- " 
NEERS, STONEMASONS, &c tec, 
A new edition, in royal 8vo, price 18s^ with 43 plates from original 
dnswtngs, by Mr Pafjr Nieholson, 

A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TREATISE 

OK 



MASONRY AND STONE- CUTTING. 

By PETER NICHOLSON. Esq. 
Architect M*d Enjtoer, author of •« The Architectural Dictionary,' 
' * k "T»e Carpenter 1 ! Guide,*' Jtcl fire. i 

d-/al&^ 



THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 

No. XXVIT. 

Was published in London on 31st December, and may now be bat 

in Edinburgh, Glasgow, flee. 



of Man. X 



CONTBtfT*. ■ 

1. Popular Defensive Force, 2." Lesson's History 
Hannibal's Passage of the Alps. 4. Webstsrt Antttfiesn 
5. India and China Trade. & Character of p sBianr IV. 7- 
Parliamentary Reform. 8. Heiress .of Brass. 8.. Maxwell. It 
Belgian Revolution. 11. J. P. Cobbett's Italy. Iff, Brace's Traith. 
15. Machine Breaking. 14. Tennyson's Poems. ' 15. BnaaBnrnwj. 
ton and Friends. 16. The Wellington Admmlstration. 17. Ear*. 
pean Revolution. 18. Doctrina copuiarum Lingua? Latbue. List 
of Books, dec 

William Tait, 19, Prince's Street, Agent for Scotland, Soil 
also by T. Atkinson and Co., Glasgow, and aH fksokarUera. 



CONTAINING 6000 RECEIPTS! 

In 1 vol. neatly and closely printed in double columns, 
upwards of 500 pages. m Only 9s. 6<L bound, 

THE COOK'S DICTIONARY, and HOUSE- 

-* KEEPER'S DIRECTORY j a new Family Manual of Cask- 



ery and Conrecdoaary. on a Plan of ready Reference Dover hiihstn 
attempted. By Richard Dolby, of the Thatched House Tavern 

St Jameses Street. 

•• The dictionary plan la novel; you pounce at once, ladies, oaoe 
article you want, and settle in half a glance how to have it eooftat 
Poor Dr Kitchener would have run wild, and summoned a new com- 
mittee of taste, had he thought it possible to present eueh an Im- 
provement In the culinary art. It appears to contain all that ut 
veriest gourmand in Christendom would sigh for, in a. life like Ms- 
thusalem's."— Laity** Magaxbu. 

Printed for Hbnry Colburn and Richard Bbktlby, 
and sold by Bxll and BnAnrura, 6, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 



In one large voL 8vo, 1G*., 

M 'CULLOCJTS PRINCIPLES of POLTftCAL 

1M ECONOMY. Second edition, greatly enlarged and rmprevat 

" By much the best manual of political economy that has jd 
been presented to the world."— Edinburgh Review, No. 104. 

SMITH'S WEALTH of NATIONS. By M«Ccl- 
loch. 4 vols. 8vo, L.2. 12s. 6d. 

•* The best edition of one of the best books in the English he- 
guage."— Nop Monthly Mugwdne. . 

BROWN'S PHILQSOPHY of the MIND. 4 vek 

8vo, L.S, 12s. 6d. ; or in 1 vol. L.1, Is. . 
" An ineauineldebook.''~Dr Parr. 

TYTLERS HISTORY of SCOTLAND, Volt. I., 
IL, and III., 8vo, each 12s. VoL IV. wlU speedily apSMsor. 

by St 




the Newspapers and other Periodicals. 

PITCAIRN'S CRIMINAL TRIALS* Part I. tt 

VI I L 4to, each 15s. Part IX. will complete the work. 

The SCOTTISH SONGS, Collected suid IUuatratW 
by Robbrt Chambkrs. 2 vols, royal 18mo, 12a. i and 

The SCOTTISH BALLADS. 1 toI.* 6s. 

The PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By Robirt Cham. 

bbrs. 2 vols. 12mo, with eight fine Plates, 18s. 1 or 2 vols, put 
8vo, 21s. , 

TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH. By R. Cham. 
bbrs. 2 vols, small 8vo,9t. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of SCOTLAND. II 
vols. 8vo, L.12, 12s. s Lit, i*. in quires, credit 1 or 1*3, ISa. tkLfawtf 
money. 

Printed for William Tait, 78, Prince's Street t ArKivaoy ant 
Co., Glasgow 1 and Lowomam and Co., London. 



Edinburgh t PuUiehed for the PTonrieyors, every Saturday Moraine 
, by JOHN AITKEN, (of CONSTABLE ec Co.) 10, WATERLOO 

•! . . i • 1 

Sold also by Thomas At^imjok he Co>. 84. Tfonajalaw fflaagow ; W. 
( Curry, juu. and Co.,.ttnnUn: Hurst, Chamcrv andCe., St 
Paul's Churchyard; and Er vino ban WiL'aon, Royal Exchange, 
London 1' and by all Newamen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the 
Roads throughomttne Csflted Kingdom. 
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Price €d. 1 *r Stamped *nd gent Jrte by ptt, lOrf. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS, 

PubUihed by 

WIILHSI Km!), G, Did Bond Stmt. LoBdani end HENRY 

CONSTABLE, IU, Waterloo Pint, Edinburgh. 

Iniportaut loall who in Intnretiod In Ike pat Quettion of Negro 

1T0UR YEARS* RESIDENCE in the WEST 



S linemen! nil Ihoy hare neruaod ■ my Inldlieent nwume, juil 
■5 puUiihtd, ailed Four Yenia Ut the Wow, inuiM, -—alumni/ 
~. CAnmMf. 

* Don. it"Kiuld to'read b,w«)|»i«nw1». It uncreated In the 
Watt India aueHlnn 1 and .ho U ihere to that country Hut H inn 
Bal deeply inttreated !"— MonlMn ilfUt. 

tut "A «n Intereertne eninme. contalnine- ■ anpWr hlatney of the 
pill .nil pmnt nut of the Wat inUn."— ViwrMy Dn'fnr. 

"The only readable booh on Ihe Weal India Cokwilei thai hat yet 

, appeared : ft ibmindi la llrely ud graphic piclurea of aodety."— 

a> •• Thu rolume «nimt Ml la lupply much ealuaule information 

to thnta uiUrceted 111 Weil India property, ai well u I" IhoK who 



rja unattending ud unpulTed a work u tile Domuikft Legacy.' — 

L 5 ■■ Time highly Inumnllnr; talee will daacrn a paw In eeexy 

ag, Ilbnirr."— BI«cewoW> al*£wi*t. 

»3 3. TRAVELS and RESEARCHES of the mint 



Legacy." In ooecloarly-pimuM rulunie, price 7a, M-, neatly bounj 
" A little work, nil eanecleed, and eitremelywelt eaeeuied. The 



avidity, more particularly Id 



" A Ionian* which will 
at U! country "-. ■Allinurum. 
I A Second and much cheaper edition, 

L *. DERWENTWATER; a Tale of 1715. 2 toIi. 

I poat Heo. prke 1 it. 

* "A charmins iramnit of lh- early part of leet century, which 

contnaM. powerfully «tth Ihe Inflated tluff which fnrrni the hulk of 

5. RANULPII DE liOHAIS, ■ Romance of th* 

Twelfth Century. 3 Tola, ml Hen. Be the nonular Author of 



Talei of a Voyager to (he Arctl 
nictumqne. IIM Ihe character! 1 



full of picture! of the rood obi dayi of lore ud Iretuiim."— Cdin 
tfrgH LUtrmrn Ojullt. 

6. The BRUNSWICK, a Poem, in Tore* Onto*. 
3d edition, wllh cnorfdeeihle adi! 



^r^/l'inT' 



lerul Collection of t 



10. The GENTLEMAN In BLACK, by one of the 

principal Contributor! to Black wooil'i Migailne. Wllh numeral! 
lllurtrallcwieby OWHl QcmmiM, Fonlaeap geo, neatly bowl 



AUnuniM, Ulrraiy Qe:iitr. fcc. Ac. Ac. 

LETTER to KARL liHEV, . 

1 favour of Ihe Corn Law.. By u Old Farm, 



ThU day li puhJltbed, 
Id t ioli. fholieip, price CI, Ha. In dnih boardi. HluRnied with 

liKI Eagnringi of curiam, nre, and InteTeetlng iiibjccia, 
T.ONDINIANA: or, Anfcdotks, Tracts, mil 

" Hamuu of th. •n.rn, BmLDIHoa, and riuoillUi 
Lo»Do.t lu aU agio. By E. W. 



tr Brarl'ey-i Lonrllruaiii li Indeed ■ ■ 



THE CHILDREN 
THE WOOD. 

Dnwlnci by Hiirir, and Engraved by Tnourn 
I. S. W I Ulan a, jAcanux. and BnAtterow ant WaiiiH' 
u: Jaivr.im end Chaplih. Edinburgh: Unit (' 



lltihe-1 with • heiutlful Portrait of 



Taw Bit 

* VOLUME FOURTH ' 



In the extern oflii Inlormailon regarding Conthmual ud American 
Literature, ll hai auo equalled Ihtl of any other ilmiLu pcrlodknL 
In Ihe department of the Fine Am It challenge! competition with 
any Brlliah publication, and -carccly a Number hu appeared unen- 

1 ' by hraemenre of Literary Goalln, Skctehea of Sndrly and 

i, Talea, or InuglnUIre Piece*, from Contributor! uf high 



Bomt eola. with rill 
■■Thaiedeiant t 
eagerly 'iwiiht for to brinile 



..... — Abm.aU, 

theyhaee alined It diiUnguUhlug themaclr™ by lodependanee and 
learleu honeaiy. Their enneaeourt bare been lewardedby lUaady 
and Incrratlng circulation, which extend! Ihmuehout all UeotlaoiL 
rreilnirloflreland,lheNnrOiof England, and eren Ihe BrltWi Me. 
tmpnlii. NorwIlllhelaleetuinielntlKredilnTlaliepartrrenlpr 
any chanie In ihe rpirlt or pelnclpka of the work, •celrur th 

in their adhealdn, and thai Ihe amlleman who now coaduci 
work, hat long been the moat extentl'tf contributor to irapLfo 



Bllll'a. thSyeoniprlie all thewilty aalllel IM elTuiloni of m 



hutnorcaH poem, which, thouih lale In toe I 
inferloelnmcriitoany of lu pndecnton. T 
are wnnh ennaiuerably mora than Iho price a 



%. Moo.leur Nonittolujpaw, 
4. MODtltur M.llct, U 



. The Boil Derlli « 



The Work ll publihed eiery Saturday morning, elegantly printed 

i... .in. I 1. ;u, v. .'/ li. v.,.. graphical dctaili.it li auOdetA to nun. 
Hoo. thai ll Utun from ine Baluhtthc Paau. 

Price of each Number 6L, and 10.L when ilanpad and ami fna> 
by pail i Vut arrangcmenTi hare been made, by which uulamped 
oiple* are ilelivertd on the day of puWIcauon to Suraertben In all 
Ihe principallo.ni of Gotland. II al woU Ukeenae in Monthly Pita, 
ipricc III neatly entered i and la made up Into mlunw terry half 



Edinburgh : Publlihed fur the Proprietor!, awry Saturday Morning, 

?• JOHN UTUrf, (of L-ONSTABLE 4 Co. I lfl, WATERLOO 
LACE I 

li 1 1 il ill tj T im iln i inn ii > To. II I T gile. maajjini W. 

Crjaae. |un. and Co.. Dublin: Hiinwr. CHAHCa. ud Co.. St 
Paul'iCburchTard: and gwmnil Wuaaa, *ST3 uTSte 
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Just published, in 1 voL 8vo, price Hs. 

THE PRESENT STATE of AUSTRALIA ; a 
Description of the Country, its Advantages sad Prospects 
with reference to Emigration : and a particular Account of the Man- 
ners, Customs, ami Condition of its aboriginal Inhabitants. 
By HOD CRT DAWSON, Esq. 
Late Chief Agent of the Australian Agricultural Company. 
" The comprehensive nature of Mr Dawson's duties, and the 
monuments he left of his exertions, demonstrate that no man could 
stand in more favourable circumstances than he did, for appreciating 
the exact amount of benefit to be derived from location in New 
South Wales. The narrative portion of his book is distinguished by 
delightful simplicity, affording the general reader a fund of agreeable 
information, while those whose thoughts are fixed upon emigration 
to Australia will find the question discussed, both specifically and 
mddeutally, Co a highly satisfactory extent. "—Atherurum. 
Smith, Eldbr, and Co., Cornhill, London. 

LOGANS HIGHLANDS AND 

HIGHLANDERS. 

In Two Volumes, Demy 8va, price 50s.,— Royal 8vo, price L.2, 2s., 
Dedicated, by i>ermission, to his Majesty, 

THE SCOTTISH GAEL ; or, Celtic Manners as 

preserved among the Highlanders. Being an Historical and 
Descriptive Account of the Inhabitants, Antiquities, and National 
Peculiarities of Scotland, more particularly of the Northern or Gaelic 
Farts of the Country, where the singular Habits of the Aboriginal 
Celts are still most tenaciously retained. Illustrated by upward* of 
Sixty descriptive Plates, and accurately coloured Engravings of the 
Costume* of the Highland Clans; with correct Specimens and De- 
scriptions of their respective Padges, Tartans, «kc Jcc. 

By JAMES LOGAN, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

" Mr Logan has acquitted himself loyally to his country, and faith- 
fully to Literature— his work bears in every p»ge the unequivocal 
evidence of observation and research. To all Scotchmen, ana lovers 
of Scotland — to every enquirer into the history of man— we recom- 
mend Mr Lozan's book." — Athenaeum. 

" Mr Logan's work will have the good effect of clearing up many 
doabts, and of showing the Celts and Lowlanders in a more distinct 
light Uian they have hitherto been relatively placed; it possesses al*o 
the merit of being accurate, patient in details, highly descriptive, 
and always entertaining. Wherever there is a small collection of 
books pretending to the character of a Library, this History of the 
Scottish Gael should be added to it without loss of time."— Atlas, 

" A production of much research and ability, and replete with 
interesting Investigations into our Northern Antiquities. It deserves 
the wannest patronage of the public, as a most meritorious, curious, 
and sterling performance. H —Li/(rrary Gazette. 

Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, London. 
•»• As a complete List op Subscribers to this Work will be 
inserted at the end of the Second Volume, Gentlemen desirous of 
possessing Subscriber*' Copies will require to forward their names to 
the Publishers, or to their respective Booksellers, immediately. 

NEW WORKS, 

Nrarly Ready for Publication by 

HENRY COLBURN and RICHARD BENTLEY, 

New Burlington Street, London. 

I. 

HTHE CORRESPONDENCE of the Right Hon. 

Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart., with Reminisckncks of the 
roost DrsTiMOtirsHKD Characters who have appeared in Great 
Britain and in Foreign Countries during the last .50 years, illustrated 
with facsimiles of upwards of 300 Autographs. In t vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait. 

II. 

NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY ACROSS the 
BALCAN by the TWO PASSES of SELIMNO and PRAVADI, and 
of a Visit to AZ AN I and other newlv discovered Ruinsin Asia Minor. 
By the Hon- Grorok Augustus Iwrpprl, F.S.A. In 2 vols, fcvo, 
with Maps and Plates. 

III. 

The PREMIER ! ! ! In 3 vols, post 8vo. 

IV. 

SKETCHES in SPAIN and MOROCCO. By 

Sir Arthur dr Capsll Brookk, Bart, F.R.S. Containing an 
Account of a RESIDENCE in BARBARY, and of au OVER- 
LAND JOURNEY from GIBRALTAR to ENGLAND. In two 
vols. 8vo, with Plates. 

V. 

The TUILERIES. An Historical Romance. By 
the Authoress of Hungarian Tales. In three vols, post bvo. 

VI. 

CAPTAIN BEECHEY\S VOYAGE to the PA- 
CIFIC and BEHRING'S STRAIT, for the purpose of Discovery, 
and of Co-operating with the Expeditions under Captains Purry and 
Franklin. In One vol. with numerous Plates, engraved by Finden. 

VII. 

The HISTORICAL TRAVELLER. By Mr* 
Chahlbs Gore. In one vol. small 8vo. This Work will consist of 
a series of Narratives connected with the roost curious epochs of 
European history, and with the phenomena of European countries. 
It is expressly designed for the use of young persons, to whom the 
study of the Unircn&l Hbitorf can only be partially pmeatcd. . - 



Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Month**, 

by JOHN AITKEN, (of CONSTABLE or Co.) 19, WATERLOO- 
PLACE t 

Sold also by Thomas Atkinson A Co.. 84, Trongate. Glasgow; W. 
Curmy, Jun. and Co., Dublin; Hurst, Chakck. and CV n St 
Paul's Churchyard ; and Epp<in0ham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
Liindon ; and by all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the 
Uoads throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price 6a\; or Stamped and sent free bg post, 1 Orf. 
k Printed by. Ballanttnb at Co., Pnvll Work, CsACssgate, 



NATIONAL LIBRARY— SERIES OF 

STANDARD NOVELS. 

Uniform with the Wavkrlky Novfls. 
On the 1st of March, beautifully printed and embellished, 
price 5*. each number, 

STANDARD NOVELS.— No. I. Contoinhif 

^ Godwin's celebrated story of CALEB WILLIAMS, complete, 
price 5s. 

No. II. will contain THE PILOT, by Coops** complete, prise 
5s. 

According to the Pro s pectus, toned some time since, die present 
collection will consist solely of those works of fiction which have 
been established in public estimation by the unerring voice of fan*: 
and to the novels of each writer will be prefixed a Ifaompbkal and 
Critical Essay. 

Printed for Hknry Colbitrn and Richard Brjctlkt, Loodoa: 
and sold by every Bookseller throughout the Kingdom ; Agents for 
Scotland, Messrs BsLLand Bradpote, Bank Street, Edinburgh; 
and for Inland, Jo hn Cum mi no. 

KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE. 

This Day, elegantly printed, price lr., 

7J OOLOGY: BIRDS.— Being Part IV. of 

M - M KNOWLEDGE for the PEOPLE; or; The Plain Why and 
Because. 

By JOHN TIMBS, 
Editor of " Laconics," •' Arcana of Science," Ac 
Printed fur H. Constable, 19, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh. 

Of wham may be had, 

PART II ZOOLOGY : Quadrupeds. Ir. 

PART I DOMESTIC SCIENCE. la. 

PART III ORIGINSand ANTIQUITIES, k 

PART. V— POPULAR CHEMISTRY. Ill 

{March.) 

This day is published. 
In 2 vols. 12mo, price 15s. boards, 

THE MILITARY BUOU ; 

OR THE 

CONTENTS OF A SOLDIER'S KNAPSACK. 
By JOHN SHIPP, Author of his Own 



) 



Wauoh and Inner, 2, Hunter Square, Edinburgh ; and Warr- 
takrr and Co., London. 

This day is published. 
l?mo, price 3s. sewed, 

,'HERMITE DE LA CHAUSEE D'ANTtf. 

Par M. De Jony, Membre dc 1' Academic Francaise. Being s 
selection of the most interesting articles from the larger celebrated . 
works of M. Jouy, descriptive of the Scenes and Manners of Paris* I 
the present times, and equally adapted for the Student of Modem ' 
French in its purest form, and for the general render, in respect of 
wit and amusement. A list is appended of words of f*miii«»- Parkin 
use, but not to be found iu Dictionaries. 

Wauoh and Innks, 2, Hunter Square, and 31, Sooth Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh; M. Ogle, Glasgow; and Whittajcbr, Trra- 
chkr, and Arnot, London. ' 

This day is published, 
In three vols. 

( Uniform with " Tales of a Grandfather,"} 
Price Half-a-Guinea, 

AMERICAN STORIES* 
FOR CHILDREN. 

Collected by MISS MITFORD, 

Author uf •' Our Village." 

London: Whittakbr, Trkachkr, and Co.; and Wauoh and 
Innka, 2, Hunter Square, and 51, South Hanover Street, Bolt- 
burgh. 

This day, 
18mo, 2*. 6 J. cloth, 

A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR of the late Dr 

*■*■ WALTER OUDNEY and Captain HUGH CLAPPfSRTON. 
both of the Royal Navy, and Major ALEX. GORDON LA1NG. ai 
of whom died amid their active and enterprising endeavours to 
Explore the Intbrior of Africa. 

By the Rev. THOMAS NELSON, M.W.S. | 

London: Whittakbr, Treacher, and Co.: and Watch awl 
Inn ss, 2, Hunter Square, and 31, South Hanover Street, Edin- 
burgh. 
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THK MAID'S ADIEU. 
By Jn/ut Makolm. 

Wh« I la death departed 

Lie. dirk in J all dewrUd, 
Forget not thy lut lore ; but when the bright day 

Smile* o'*r th* sleep forsaken, 

It never more on mln — 
Ob ! then a psaiing thought gin 

To her that's away 

When reapers iwrl are hymning. 

And ihadowa deep are dimming. 
And night'* dews are weeping the enn'a vanish'd ray. 

Then by the bright hearth bluing. 

On beanty'a circle gazing, 
Wilt than a passing sigh breaths 

For her that'a away ? 

When summer bright dleclwn 

Her gay and garden row*. 
And (miles o'er the land In her fairest array ■ 

With golden glow Illuming 

A world, where all Is blooming, 
Think than upon tho pale flower 

That died In ber May. 

And when the year it waning, 

And autumn winds are plaining-, 
And Nature's wan beanty !■ touofa'd with dsnay ; 

When round thy pathway lying 

The yellow leaves are dying. 
The faded things will tsll the* 

Of bet that'i away. 



i claw of Madera, m'Th* Scottish Friendly Sc 



LITERARY C 



T-CHAT AND VARIETIES, 
line-* s Life ..f the 1st* John Walker 



Jtiiif F-rr*., MI) , announce 

dan Vwrlne jiMBtntlons. Next sTter Jenner, Walker ha* had 
the greateat ahaje of merit In the promotion of vaccination. 

A new edition nf Ooftan Cmker'i Killaney Li-ernili Is an. 
nooiirr.l, with rniitrlbuttoiia /Tom ths Has. Mr* Norton, snd 

a. P. II June*, Eiq. 

A rulLlenirtli portrait of the King, after Lawreneo, and another 
of ths Qoeen, nfter Hecrhy, engraving l> nwiioUnto !>y Hod. 
potta, wtLL appear early In tar aprlng. 

Mi-o-i- Trenttel, Wiim, and To. ire lo commence, early In 
March, the publication ol a Frvnch Family Library, In §vo, with 

Mr Macfadyen of Olaigow a 



U-itli Philharmonic 



Edlab 



Kh. Thr Utt ofpstroBslBelaaeimoit ofeurt-oiiiirryiuen, 
dlatlngubihed Tar worth, tslenta, and InuiiriH*. The U>t 
nf honorary anbin-rtbera, though respectable, la not nnmeroua, ann 
I ain far from whaling It to become ao. It la, Indeed, deelruMr that 
■orae contribution ihouirt be oMMr^, to meculiei'itiiieiuiii.t.-i 
unavoidable at the Winning uf .nrU sn institution ( hut awe 
lalrly let agoing, It mint h* left to .land or fall by the mtlmnfloji 

trsJy Chriatian principle, tlint It la their doty to 'learn and lsbnsr 
tndy to grt their own living.' To turn 1 need nut urgs the ad- 
vantage of entering Into thli Huelely. It may, huwever, he aeree. 
anry to remind them, th B t thee advantage- inuat In', proportioned 



the priifnalon by th 

and lb waye. Out of aurh materia!.., jnd 



cude that It w. 



made Inestimable ri 



or laying up. in the sari of hralth ual youth, agalsat the approach 
nf eirknen and old age j and to Instruct [hem regarding the bene, 
flu of the Surii-ty 1 have named. In hope, that these hint* may 

matter, 1 rradn, ftr. Ao. A Scvmsil Pia.OVt Wl**. 



TUMfnivi/rtiwipr-ABewplnnl {atrnnalatiof 

:-, it la "Mr 



radeaandPrtrnda." By all ac 

atrrnig new tint, Mix Kenihle p-rrnrmlng BnMfr, and Mb* 
Taylor Jf>ro. Th.' perfurmaneo wiui to lure pirm genmlaaU*. 
faction. M ixi "Word. " in-i do Csatro" wlU be produced before 
Barter t and a tragedy by Barry Cornwall la balked of— Th* (Ira. 
'at Drurr Lane. Man Pmoii has re.au. 



it her popularity la notlilnir iliml. 
riL— The celebrated David has mudr h!> appear unit! at the 
rs Taeatrr. The mutt dltmrdaat sivounK an' (riven of hia 

U reported to hearnpectahle,biitrather leans performer,— 
" "" In popularity. 



I aymt 






conalderable prerbdun and effect VTe understand 

plated (ohavi.what I* called an open night In the roaiataf s,r>w 

of the proeeedlng^ of thli eery promialng aoelety, 

AST fc>n AaTIins.— Mr Weahnaratt, Profemor of nenlptnre, de- 
livered 111* Bint lecture for the araaon In tho Royal Arademy, on 
Monday n a week. He dwelt forrlhly OB th* nareaalty of oh. 
acTTing thou- prini'lple* which directed the practice gf ths Oreek 
■cutpton— Edwin Ijinrlwr liu been eli-ct-d a Royal AeademL 
elan.— Stot hard and Klty Iibip auceeeded In their eaertivo* toprr- 
rnnt the removal or the due ttothle em-en in York Cathedral. 
Wa n-jnjre st thl* j for we euuld 11) bear to Me) one raarsrterutlc 
reatnrs uf thl, venerable pile defaced— It 1< rumoured that snew 

Loudon.— The St Luke'i Club held Im tnunthly meeting on Tnea. 
lay hut, la the Waterloo Hotel- Aleaaoder Naamyth. ha*., In 

Iko ckalr. 

■ Ve are happy to give whatever publicity ™r colamna 



t itepa the honnd* of ta 



■r by Madame Ventttt— Hiaa Poote la performing at Bath 

been cwseeded by Meanr* Vlidng and Ward In the leaae of the 

Brighton Theatre Vsodenhoff ha* been In (llaaguw for a week 

pant— arell mpported both behind and before the arewa.— Ytnng^ 
approaching vial t hero would be a aonree of unmixed pkwnre, 
were It not for th* fatal word " laat." He It right: hut when 
he lesvea the atage, our hut really elaa sl asl tragic actor It last to 

A j". graliu, but h* •■snnot tnpply the place of Tosng to a* 
»t not to have returned. 

Wiuli List or PaaroaiiAUcn. 
Fliauaav 19 86. 
Bj, * Lm in WrlmUf. 



ran eoTomunleate t 



that 



Wsn. Do. $ Prrfi-rftex. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ansa Ifasu has Imposed a dhureeahle talk upo 

e a young lady, wa aaoold liaa, uf all thing., to bav 



P." wkdaraala.; to ki^w our opinloo or hk leiaea: we never giv* 
oplllula-"Unnnn II >Jinixllil'-w ll Ofto'a 

conBnunle*tlon.^Tha Legand from Volgt'a - Kelnl^h* Sagen" 
as* slrrady been traualsted.-TV " Aatotuahtng incident" i* 



found ; *o toon aehe la rrcuTerrd. hi- .hall either be . 

retn nsrat— Vera— by the aaine author acareely come up to our 

act— Our " rmnimi leader" may sanaaa dla m aa.tw-» »aa \a*ja- 
- '-* faeaUSMi hast^S. ?^? ^ ^.'^'^'^KSSSlj. 



i not eajnsa to saane at VAawtYtVasn wabaV w* anii 
•Tmrtta," «M"M.," iMgtaki u»»)»»jj\«.<j*i«i 
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AD VERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arti. 



SCOTTISH 

ACADEMY OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 

AND ARCHITECTURE. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of tie 

ACADEMY, tor Ihc WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS, il 



By order or the Council, 

D. O. HILL. Secretary. 

AilmiuioDi !i.— Etuon Tickets, Si Catalogues. W. 

Artists eibibitluB will get thoir Tickets by applying for Hun u 

Edinburgh, IT ih Feb. 1831. 



ASSEMBLY ROOMS, GEORGE STREET. 
MISS ELIZA PATON 

Respectfully announces Hut bet 

CONCERT 

Will take plate on FRIDAY Evening, the 1th March, 1851. 

la (he above Rooms, assisted or 

MISS ISABELLA PATON, 

And the following 



onn/w. Murray, Esq 
of ine Theatre Royal, 
llsa Turnip Miss Tuns lall 

11.1 HorncMllc Mrllomniue , 
IrFdmunds Mr Reynoldson Mr Taylor. 



Mi.. Yaaismifa, P 






BAND OP THE POURTH DRAGOON GUARDS, 
By per mission of COLONEL ROSS. 

Ticked, Pin Shilling each. 

Are to be lurl at (he Principal Music Shorn and Bookselk.. 

*-:.l.iiliL.r,-.i. .nt.i LcithL and of Miss E. PaTon, Steel's Lodgings, ( 









THE ELGIN COUBIER, 

PROVINCE OF MORAY ADVERTISER; 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL, PrI»7tL 

►"THE ELGIN COURIER commenced on the 13tli 

of July. 1S17, ilne* which, time It hu bean received with a 
regularly int-rasing meiluie of public favour. Miking due allow, 
uvtumtjai.r.jr.n,.! •Mn.u.'ib .i'r..i Jitamva 
flonof Elgin, and that of ant other provincial town io Ihc country in 
*hkh 1 New.nlntt il puUli'hed,— the Proprietor iffirmi. with Ihc 
"■ Ih of the statement, that " 



I of the Elgin 

oi 1 1 ■ |.r 1 1, i ■..:.-. m every mbjen it- dl 



■ of the town and county of Elgin— the nusotlty of 

■« ind imnaitiallly of IU eitricls from the more respectable Lon- 
don mil other Jounilll— ind the space II devotes to reviews of Dew 
puUleMtot*. 

" The 2Mb Courier, a highly recpeetabbj Journal,"— Loudon 
Weekly Ra-irt. 

•■ That ■ptrlted Journal, Hie Elfin Courier, contains the following 
reroar ki," Ate.— fiaisfw Saturday Port. 

•■ The following observe!] oni are contained in that apiriUd Jour- 
nal, the Hfta Co»rle^. ,, 4c — Glasgow Cftnmlefc. 

■■ We othtm- in ih* lait number nr il u T |.,i,-i Papor. IheM's-i-i 
Courier, an ncellcnt report of an Elgin reform meeting — EdlnZ-ureVi 

InrouKoucnce of thenombero/ literary works tcnitothc F.le\* 
ftnrierOAa for reviews, it Is r> ■ - — •— 



Published it an early hour every Friday morning, by J. Gun 
Roy Place. Elgin. AgenU. Mr R. Baanaa, Meet Street, London 
mm! Mean Kuminin and Scott, 5, lit Andrew Square, Edin 



CONCERT OF SACRED MUSIC. 
MR. ROGERS, Organist of St John's C 

i " beB.1o.,™.i.r„fhi. lMtLNtK.,10! giving. Utnent. 
Musi.-, in tin- r|.|.---.iri Ui.iii-, -il 1-iiilay Evening, th 



>y a ipjenitic 
I Small, Bruce, and Comji.tnv- 
i I'lbeaivminafulu™ 



'FHE OPERATIVE CHEMIST. « 

full Pracliral II. I...IMIM l'i Tl KIM.l itl-M 



S, StPnuI'lCbuj 



Thuj day li published. 
In i volt, foolscap, price £1, Hi. in clulh omnia, lllujtn 
100 Engravings of curiom, rare, and Interesting subs. 

J\ONDINIANA; or, Anecdotm, Tract 

MawomaLs of ihaSruaiTi, Bi'itDmoa, and Pi** 
of Lonoo-1 In all ace*. B: 



interesting nil 
.... topographee, 



BRA V LEV, Esq. 

ill hi-.. J. li,,' 'ii..r, .:,,,,, Ill, 

nui.uild.™, will find am 

l:i. |., . .■■,...- ,:(i|.,i ]>■.'■- LuVrarw Gorrtie. Set also Gr. 

gailnr, He VmlUy RcvUk, Me Nnp Monthly Afejrniii 

Londoni Hiwr, Cuasca. and Co., flJ, St Fault Ctaa 
and Hums- ConsTABLa, Edinburgh. 

This day li published, in One thick. Volume, crown t 
A New Edition of 

AIDS TO REFLECTION, IN THE PC 

- rl TII1N' OF A MANLY CHARACTER, on the Several 
of PRUDKNCE. MORALITY, and RELIGION. 

By S. T. ClILIIIDUl, Eiq. R.A.. R.S.U 

" Thli makei, that whataoever hem befalls, 
Neighb'ring on Heaven i and that no foreign land. 
Dai 
London i HvasT, CjUatcwi At Co., 65, St Paul's Cbmol 
Whore may be had, by Ihe same Aulbot, 

An ESSAY on the CONSTITUTION 
CHURCH and STATE, incoming to the Idea of Each. 

Kdiin.iii, |>tii* 10s. fid. 



This day !* puuluhed, 

FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

IMUH LUL 

ConTinTi I. Spirit of Twelfth anil ThirteenOi rendu 

MMIi...li»;y ,.i.,l l.vli-..|-..r .-iriiiTH i li.te— III. Andnl 
.,i, i , l ,.„,i,.-l\.t'.iii M.iiii ...u w.u,,— v. The Pins-Ar 
Muldk- .■,,■,-..— VI. n,.i.,vfif ihe Hirwatle League.— VIL 

of the Ancient Germans.— VIII. Correspondence; I «— 

—IX. The Brunswick Revolution.—*. TW 

German Pocket Books for HH — XlLtoXVU 



SeldaliobyTHOiiaiATitiiriow&Ct 

■■ 'jV-r-l: in'dEeeiBoaAa'wii^wi'Hcsyam 
Roads throughout the L' pi ted Kingdom. 

Price 6d.; or Stomped and rentfrr, typ~t, lftf. 
\ ?nu»eA Vii luuinu k Co., Paul 'i Work, Cmoai 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected teir A Literature, Soimm , and the Aril, 

CONCERT. 

THE EDINBURGH PROFESSIONAL SO. 

CIETV of MUSICIANS respectfully trautnwe that they will 



A CONCERT 

OF VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 

In the Tuiiiai Rotai, 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, 111* 9th of MARCH. 

Print of tiUnlMkrawLown Boxes, Sk— Uppir lua, 1*,— pit. 

Thii leaHwj. frji 

Doon la open 41 half-paet Seven, ud the Concert to begin At rtffat 

__._ IntheB 
jil (or the n- 

held u secured. 



CONCERT OF SACRED MUSIC 
MR ROGERS, Orqaniht of St John's Chapel, 
"* bop t»mummttmmo—Mt of Sacred Music ffUttka 



SSkof » 



particular, to b 



NEW AND POPULAR WORKS, 

Published by 

WILLIAM KIDD, 8. Old Bond Street, London | ud HENRY 

CONSTABLE, IS, Waterloo Puce, Edmburih. 

ri m the frM QiiaatloD of Negri 



POUR YEARS' RESIDENCE in the WEST 

■" INDIES, in IBM. 7, B. 9. In one bnacaotne Bvo ML, with 

" Our nodal have bend much lately about thr misery andhai 
ihipt endured by the ilsves in ilia Wast Indus i but u there i 

alwiyttwo rides to a question, we advice than to eurpend thi 

ludeiuent till thoy neve perused e Terr inUllieeor volume, just 
published, ailed Four Veen la the Wert tu8m."—Mom*f 

•• A very clever work, cca timing t (reel deal of netful Infla- 
tion, It should be read by every person who u- Interested in 
Watt India question i and who ta there in thla country that ti 
deeply Interested l"—)lomthlg Wafactar. 

• r \ vary Interesting volume, containing a template history of 
•autsndpiesmtrtateofUieWeellndlesJ'-Af^WyRniirw. 

'• The only readable book on the Wert India Colonial that baa let 
appeared i it aboundi la lively and graphic picture* of society."— 
Gbuginc Tree Pre**. 

" Tim voiume cannot fall to supply much valuable Information 
to tliose interested In Wart Indie property, as w*U aim Una* who 
are pledged to advance the greet canes of humanity— the abolition 
o( negro ilavery."— RrUuA Ifogsrlar. 
IE'8 ] 
■ of detached Talee. «d edition. S volt, 

"We begin now to have acme bouei of -i 
wholesome Utcrsture, slnoo the nubile srei 
unpntendloi and unpimed > work an 
Alhcnnm. , __ 

•■ These highly interesting talee wel 
library."— BIseauHid'r Ufa/attar. 

a TRAVELS and RESEARCHES of Ian moat 
Eminent English Mlauonarlee. By the Anchor of the " Dominie's 
Legacy. - ' In one close! v- printed volume, price 7s. 6d., neatly bound 

author need not be aniioui on the subject of i 

•' Though tht Christian may Rndmnch for Bantam reflection, and 
the philosopher mneh to Interest In thi ■ volume, yet an '-"- " 
hardly take up a man aiaiuenf boob." a be aanj Tbaat. 

" A volar™ which will be read with aridity, 



6. Th* BRUNSWICK, n Poem, in Three Cite* 
3d edition, with ooealdanlHe addition*. FoolarapHvo, Ss. 

"Ptllen. fallen, (alien. faDen •rZSty^ 
"A mere aa^aoaole dlverelty of w I tt, conceits and touch*, of 

Me^rahVpuB?' °°* VPnnd " M * *** , ™ acn * 1 »*• JuW."- 

" In thli poem then 1* much beautiful noeUy. many eical lent 

nnarripilooj, and a vain of goon-catered retire, it one* aevtn and 

true. The author ramble* from ' grave to gay with th* moat deter. 

mined "[iconcm.' ■-»*,■«». Gown*. 

7. FACETIAE; bring; a general Collection of tbe 
Jeui d'taprlt, illustrated by Mr Robert Cruihihaiik. Inlwohand- 
eatna volt, with tflt edges. 

" Thaae etaaant littl. volnnwt, which are fat up la a vary tarty 
maanar, are wall adtpwd for the drawlne-room tab*, and will b* 
enierly amuht foe to hnnUt e weary Sour. Under the title of 
Facet!*, they eompiUe all tbe witty ealllea and ajanaani of mirth 
that have appeared, from ■ Monaleur Tonaon' to ' Marfatt'— a 

inferior iu merit to any of Ice leiiliiiiini The i'lluitiation, alone 
are worth M t a d d er tbly more than the price charnd tethtwhol* 
work.-— JUonan/ CAraalcaj. 

& Tbe POPULAR JEUX E-ESPRIT, mnatr-, 
ted by RinmCuiijaiuia, ■iiannil|. ■ Ubie 
, *^ ^.^ ... „ ^ I Mnrth of Intellect, la. 
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I A Second and mneh cheaper edition. 

4. DERWENTWATER; » Tale of 1715. Syola. 
peat Svo, price Its, 

" A tale told In a rood spirit, and with a reflnaaoant of taste un- 
usual In ordinary novel,." — Atlas. 

•• A ehaiijihu romaoce of the early part of last century, which 
oontraan powerflrHy with the inflated Muff which farms the tank of 

5. RANULPH DE ROHAIS, a Romance of the 
Twelfth Century. I vols, poet See. By tl 

■■TaleaofaVoyaeer to the Arctic Ocean." 

" The deacrlptvoe of nature in these « 
pietunaque. and the et 



asi ordinary deeree of .till. We heartily leccenmend At aaa work 
ofecaufdeauhle Intereat and varied Bleat, beauttfauy written, and 
full of pietu.es of the tood oat davi of lore and hen"iuu"— Edfu- 
A.r«* Uhrravw Gavffr. 



i. Uarialc,i , , 

U Bd. if. The Derila visit, la. 

0, Brlrttcn.aCornkraett*, la, I." ~ 

1. Malnen'i Corah; Annual. It 

9. Tbe CELEBRATED ADDRESS to the DEIL. 
By Honnar Bmtna. With Eleven ftrrt-iata smavavlnfi on Wood, 

"We should barathouaht it Impoaalble that to perfect a earn 
eoiiUbeptourreedatBtruuntaeotl"— lIBaa. 

10. The GENTLEMAN in BLACK, by one of the 
rindpal Contributors to BhEkwood-t HMfUtm. With numerou 
Itusmtlont by Oitmos Caniuanina. Foolacap (vo, neatly bonad 
nckrth, prdaaV nu. * ' 

" Tbla Is, without eanentlnn, on* of the ebnenrt and meat ant. 

S stories we ever met with: si a work of fun and Action It .tand, 
railed. The lUnttrnriona are by that PTtaoe of ardstt, Oaaeaa 
■'■■■*- ' are, at they always are. Inimitable. 



Vide also A Ikcnnm, Ufrrarw Gatrt It, 4c Ac. Ac. 
II. A LETTER to EARL GREY, nn 1>» 
SPEECH In favour of the Corn Law,. By an Old tanner. 8*0, 



THE TOUR of'the'laDLY LAND; Ina Series of 

Ctarerntfsorai with an APPENDIX, contalnuuj Exttaeht 



DC maplaliitotheir Royal His... 

aaa Charlotte, mat Prlne* Leopold of Sue Uobi 
tor OLiviaaart Bom, .aVUoburfh i and hia 



Alto latetjjpaudlahad, be the tame Author, 

□ IALOODES on NATURAL and REVEALED RELfOION : With 

a Piellralnery Enqnlry t nn Appendix, imitalalrr Supplemental 

Discourse, i and Note* and Illnatnllona, Itmo, price it. boa. 

"Tbla work. Indeed, la truly that uft mind puttied and reflwd 



»whlct.addtothcdlaT,lty,milea, 
Ul naator."— Edinburgh Rntrw. 
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I bMhm from the 

SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN HISTORY. 

VOL. I. 

'• M. Muiraj', Fauuly Ubeary. Atku.ehirf, h~~ ih.__ 

hecaraluleteteor 3 ■ '" ' 



a an children to be ta 



. No family, li 



an which laeerit In nemmntny or raaamd that of the ho 
■ (haneadeaay, aaal E aswaeCttf reor* eanatnetre than 
ulUvatlon of the laecOect,"- anHataf Ihretar, ■*>. IK 



Taa COURT and CAMP ef BONAPARTE. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

MaXIL 

Tha LIFE of NELSON, emulate in 1 yoL 

The FAMILY DRAUATA.%t%,'«.^-va. 1 -*>>> 

wrrplataeDi.WOUXS nt mJAHKOBBv 

KmVLenv 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 



?£&££%£ 



», by H. 



Hmira- The Portrait— Chh af the promt 
land— Til* Legacy of a late Poet. No. 3.— M« ..—.—.. — ■ — 
Br John Gilt, liq.— Some Piukb from the Diary of a hue F». 
itiliouWi. Apothecary-- Doctor Pan, Ac. ore. 

H»»»YCoL»um.««lRieniiiBB»mLr.v, Looioo; «mtiolilbr 
Bill and flugrni, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may he had, any of the preceding Numben. 



ARMY AND NAVY. 
THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 

A HO NAVAL mil MILITARY' MAGAZINE, 
For March. Enlarged, price St. fid. 

Coudltinu ud proapemcf the Navy — Fragment! from the Port 
fbllonfn Field officer— The Brltiah CaratryTn the Penluauln. Bj 
en officer of Dragoon, — Houg h weather, or the Seaman id hit Ele- 
ment— Waterloo. By a Private Soldler-Dermce of Captain Cook 
Ifainatafl attack on hit Character In a recent PubHeatlMi atParia— 
Memoir of the Military Erenta of July IBM, in Parte— Application 
of Steam eetaellintha Krent of a War— Memoir of the late Rear- 
Admire! llllgh. C.B.— The Pilofi Song— Letten from GlbraJuu. 
No. », by the Author of the Military Sketch Book— Guamaade Cale- 
(brnia— Paeaed Mldditpmen— LuITi Lay— Military Memoir nf Mar- 
moot Duke do Ranim-tlii the Reaped formerly ahown In HI, Ha 
letty'a shine— The Battle of Dettingen— Him, to Biitiih oaken 
entering the Torrid Zone, ud i great variety of Article! Interetlina 

Of whom may be had any of the preeedln 

Bill and Budituti, Bank Street, Edinburgh. 

Recently publlihed. In one volume, pmt octavo, 

A DVENTURES in the RIFLE BRIGADE in the 

** PENINSULA, FIIANCE. and Ihe NETHERLANDS. 
By Captain J. KINCAID. 
" llli book haa one fault, the mrett fault in b 
-TiWf on/My Maftah 



ad Sold by 




MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

From the French or M. FAUYELET DE BOUIiftlKSM, 
Pi irate Secretary to the Emperor. 

Author of "The HUtory of Sculpture, Painting, and Architecture, 1 ■ 



•,• T hi i enlarged edition may no 

Tarioui pamphlet* written by Nay 
Egypt," will befound to contain an 



Si. Gd. coloured, with J largo Plate*. 

RAPHAEL'S LADY WITCH, from Records of 

A *' lk>.E»n . h. The Aulhnr (if Ihe IMtllPHFTIC M K S S F. K C. F II 



MESSENGER, 
(twos or »nirB ror IMI were rold, I contain, war aolwera toqueati^a 
relating to our future fate and welfare, and that of our friewk anj 
nation i cut according to the age of the Moon and of the HlancB: 

and Muair. Elegantly printed, with a Key to the ten Dengtii coo! 

Pnbllihed by W. CnAiLToir Waronr, 1, Chanter Court, Filer. 
Boater Row, London 1 and aotd by all "--'■- — 



By EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange, London I 
And HENRY CONSTABLE, Edinburgh. 

MR GODWIN'S NEW WORK. 
THOUGHTS on MAN, his Nature, Productions 

. and fJEeroverreL Inte u pcncd with tome particular* reenret- 
lng the Autlior. By WlLLIaM GODWTii, Eaq. Author of ■■ TV 
Hutory of the Commonwealth.'' 4c. Each of theae runji treat of 
aorne interesting truth, or of eome truth under a freeft aeakfct, what. 
haa never by any preceding writer been laid. before the public. I 

CHURCH, STATE, LAW. AND 

.REPRESENTATION. 

THE EXTRAORDINARY BLACK BOOK. 

Comprlalne the United Church of England and Ireland, the OtiI 
LUt, and Hereditary Roenuea of the Crown : Income*, InBucnrr, 
and Privilege* of the Ariatocracy t Diplomatic and Conerrlar Feu- 
bliinmeuU: Law and Court) of Ldwi Revenue ind Colcesial Abmei: 



Uie Debt and Funding SyUera : Bank and Eaat India fnmnaay'. 
wtth Thoughtaon Renewaiof (heir retnectirc Chartera; the Repn- 

iting a complete View of the Coat, Icfluenci 

throughc 






Official Reluma, a 



Geography," Editor of an Improred Edition of 

" CorneUui Ncnoa," etc, 

Prinlei forOLivia and Borp, Edinburgh! and Sunn and 



NATIONAL SONGS AND AIRS. 

Thll day I, publiihed. 
Price lot. Od.poatSvo, beautifully done up In arabeaquebl 
lately introduced by De la Rue and Co., 

BRITISH MELODIES; 
0», SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 



" - P eanape the breath of Minde 

May prove mora eloquent than my poor wordi" 

Pubtrahad bjr Smith, Uj.oaa. and Co,. OS, t'omhlll. London. 

The author of theae. Matsttei haa dedicated them to hti country i 

not an much (aa la trident from the phmeeology of hit dedication) 

with a rlew to the national character that attache* to them, aa In 

merufatataon of hli enaction fee that land whoae liberty ao frequently 

become, the theme of hi. mute. 

with a number of abort lyiicalpiecea. rmhracti-g lubjacu of great 
variety j but, for the moat nan, appealing to our pauiouim, oc aoine 
c^tranlx«ir M rorr»WToU 1 !fcc^id 1 V J rnalure. 
Butthouglirnegerieraulyof theae piece! ereof a national cha- 

*'- -'alaaaeba cbratad wllh production, of a 

■1 daaertpekn, and which Much upon the 

" i "Jdof ™l. reeollecUoua. We 

"th will, we doubt not. Hod 

KtM&'to.'pZTZZa* to Ihi'iT^S^Mam 4tyenaajM.cn> 



black cloth, with a eharaclerlitic Front- 

oa. uiually called the " Refonncr'a Bible." Hai 
ted, but never corrected ainee ita Brat trubllnati^ 
a offered to the public man entirely New Weak, 

SKETCHES OF BUENOS AYRES, CHILI, 
AND PERU. 

By SAMUEL IIAIGH, Eaq. 



i J beautiful. 



Song! act themaelvea. 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



" Sonus «if Social Hours, No. I." is on the eve of publication. 

London Nk wi~ A Hun Cunningham is busy with hi* fifth volume 
of the Painters, with which be doses his labours iu the cause of 
art. We learn that it in intended tu include Home of our Scottish 
artists, and among others ltoeburn.— There is to be a- grand 
Association formed of the lending nobles of the land, and the chief 
artists of London— a M>rt of Con vernation Club— In order that art 
muy be patronised nnd raided to the "heaven of invention." — 
Macdouald's exhibition of kculpture was opened to private view 
)a*t Saturday — The new Magazine, conducted by Kennedy and 
Ritchie, is announced to appear on the last day of March. 

Mr CaopTow CaoKEi'a Lkob.nds op Killarxbt.— [ With reference 
touparagraph which appeared inapnrtof our iinpressiouuut week, 
we have much pleasure in giving publicity to the following letter, 
simply stating, that we never dreamed of extending our censure of 
a publisher'.- announcement to a gentleman of Mr Croker'* highly 
honourable character. — E. L. J.J— DkaRKib, — Nothing could have 
given me greater mortiflcation and surprise than to nee iu your 
Journal, i-ome remarks upon an announcement of Mr Crofton 
Croker'* hook, which, from their tone and character, are calcu- 
lated to give pain and offence to more than one talented and 
amiable man. Having seen iu a former number of your Journal, 
n statement that a new edition of Mr Crokcr's l>ook was about to 
appear, with contribution* by me, I pointed out to you, a* Editor, 
that there was a slight mistake iu the matter; but you have com. 
pletely mi->undcr»tood the whole of the circumstance?). The simple 
fact* are u* follow :— Some time ago, I allowed to my friend, Mr 
Jerdaii, for who»e talents and native kiudncMi of heart I have the 
greatest esteem, a small poem, telling him, at the same time, that 
it m> writteu on a melancholy occasion, to which I referred no 
farther. Mr Jerdan was pleased with the poem more than it da* 
served, and published it in the Literary (iuxettc j at the name 
time, mistaking the occasion to which I had alluded, and attribu- 
ting the verses to a loss, which I wan sorry to »ce touched upon 
iu print, Mr Crofton Croker thought the ]>oein applicable to Home 
point in his work, and wrote to me, desiring ]M»rml*»ion to Insert 
it. I wax both plca*cd and flattered by the request from a gentle- 
man of lii» high taleut, and immediately gave the permission de- 
manded, merely pointing out the mistake into which Mr Jerdan 
had fallen, and begging that it might nut be renewed iu his work. 
I showed you, as the Editor of the Literary Journal, that this wan 
the only thing of mine in the hook you had announced a* contain, 
iiig contributions from me, and I begged you to correct that state- 
ineut, iu order that I might not offend many pcrsous to whom I 
had refused contribution*. In regard to Mr Jerdan, hi* mistake 
probably originated in hi* penoual knowledge of several losses I 
had lately sustained in my own family, and in my own vague way 
of speaking on the sulgect, which wa« a painful one j and in re. 
gard to Mr Crofton Croker, I can only nay that I felt highly gra- 
tified by the complimeut which his request implied, looking upon 
him a* one of the rao^t talented and amiable men of the prevent 
day. Although I have not had long the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance, 1 have every reason to believe that you are one of those 
who would be willing and eager to correct any mistake into which 
you have unintentionally fallen. Indeed I am sure that iurh in the 
case; and thereforn I have no hesitation in begging you to invert 
thi.-» in your Journal ; by which you will oblige, dear air, your 
faithful servant, G. P. K. James." 

Dr Lmcayo's Performance ov tub Guitar.— We believe it to 
be the common opinion, that a knowledge of the leading chorda, 
and a little practical dexterity, are sufficient to qualify any person 
as an accompanyist upon this instrument, Dr IJacayohas proved, 
on the contrary, both by his arguments aud his practice, that every 
melody demands a style of accompaniment suitable to its senti- 
ment and character ; and to accomplish thin with effect, all the va- 
rious resource* of the instrument must occasionally be called 
into operation. The highly. wrought harmony which he contrives 
to elicit from his instrument, produces an effect to different from 
the commonplace accompaniment we are usually doomed to en- 
dure, that we are now disposed to think the guitar unequalled as 
mi accompaniment to the human voice. It never overpowers, 
but always heightens, working np the effect Into a degree of 
richness and variety of which no single instrument but itself is 
MiAceptiMe. Ntill we scarcely think the guitar entitled tu any 
higher praise than that of a nice instrument for a small tea-party. 
It is totally deficient In timtenuto— In sublimity and grandeur. It 
is better suited for chamber practice than fur gcueral display. 
This i« our Ann opinion— not to be shaken even by Dr LUcayo's 
magical performance. All that man cuu do he has done — so intense 
Is his expression, so rich hi* arjH'tfgims, no full to overflowing his 
harmony, so infinite the variety of his appliances aud means. We 
listen to him not merely with pleasure, but with tho most lively 
interest. Iu his hands the guitar seems transmuted into an in- 
strument of far higher powers and calibre. We are happy, now 
that we have twice heard this gentleman perform in public, to be 
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able to add the tribute of our warm and unqualified applause to 
the approbation of al I who have heard him. 

Miss E. 1* atom's Conceit, on Friday evening, last week, was 
a complete overflow. We can form a pretty just estimate of the 
orchestra, when no leader was named as responsible for its defects 
and inaccuracies. It wus certainly the worst we have heard here 
for some time past, and its Inefficiency was painfully recognised 
on several occasions, particularly in the trio, " I*a mia Doraheffa," 
where the accom]>aniinent, in " panting time," toiled after the 
vocalists to no good purpose. Both the Miss Patous were in ex- 
cellent voice. The new ballad by Mrs Onne is one of those com. 
inonplacc things, that any one who knows the dominant, stibdo- 
ininant, and minor of a key, may sit down to the piano-forte, and 
write a dozen of in a cool forenoon. Miss E. Paton sung the notes 
very sweetly. We were much pleased with her also in " DoIm 
Cftuceuto," which was very neatly accompanied by Curt on the 
flute. Miss I. Paton sung the " Deep deep Sett" in a style we have 
only heard surpassed by the composer, Home, himself. Edmunds, 
Miss Turpin, and, In short, every singer of any note here, ex- 
erted their powers, and numerous encores, and a very late pro- 
longed concert was the consequence. We must uot omit uoticiug, 
however, the " Largo at factotum" of Reynoldson. It was a clear, 
animated, and musician-like performance, and formed a strong 
contrast to Horncastie's manner of singing it, which, to our taste, 
is incorrect, in so far as he departs in numerous instances from 
the original Whether Rossini m or Mr HorncastU* know best the 
proper effect of a comic passage, we shall leave to the considera- 
tion of the applauders of the latter gentleman. 

Professional Hotikty'h CoNCRBT.— It was n good idea to give 
this Concert in the Theatre, although we think the Noclety would 
have acted with more regard to their own interests, hail they made 
the pit the same price a* the boxes. The concert was almost entirely 
instrumental, and afforded a rich treat to amateurs. Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony, Cherubiui's Overture to Anacrcon, and a 
symphony by Mozart, were all performed with admlrablo preci- 
sion and effect. Two movements fmm Haydn's quartets were 
played in the mint finished style of excellence, by Dunn, Murray, 
Dewar, and Hancox. The latter gentleman also performed a solo 
on the violoncello, by Mereadante, which was much applauded. 
We never heard Miss Turpin to more advantage than in the song 
composed for her by Lieerati. The Overture to Semiramide con- 
cluded the concert, and was brilliantly played. Yet what are the 
endless pizzicato*, crescendo*, and disjointed, though pleasing, 
subjects of Rossini, compared to the nobly. constructed and ••learly- 
defined symphonies of Haydn and Mozart t The Theatre was well 
filled, and we trust the Society will be Induced to give another 
concert. 

Theatrical GruWp.— Cimarosn'a " II Matrimonio Segreto," has 
been performed at the King's Theatre. Neither David nor Madame 
Yopennann seem to be giving general satisfaction. Lahluchc'it 
dtrouimo is highly praised A Mr E. Seguln, a young English- 
man, has made a successful debit — his voice is described as a 
" noble bass." The ballet of Kcnilworth has been produced in 
spite of " the devil among the tailors." The harrowing conclu- 
sion of Sir Walter's novel has been retained— no very graceful 
style of dancing. The scenery I* gorgeous. Mrs Wood has re- 
hearsed the character of Cenercntola. — A new Vaudeville, in six 
stages and two acts, called " Briuging Home the Bride," has been 
favourably received at the AdclphL It consists of the adventures 
of a new married couple, on their way from Richmond to Cheap, 
side, where they are separated, and the bride sore beset — Young 
and Vandenhoff havo been performing with great applause at Dub. 
Hil — Jones and Mackay have been starring it at Aberdeen. They 
have both left : the former for London, and we regret to add, in very 
indifferent health.— The new national drama, ■' A Week at Holy- 
rood," is announced for Monday. It is from the pun of one of the 
talented Sisterhood, who have favoured iu with an even number 
of Odd Volumes, but not from that of the authoress of Aloyse. 

Wxuclt List of Pkm-oemaitcis. 
Mabcb 5—11. 

Sat. Cinderella, £ Separation and Reparation. 

Mo.v. Do. if The Weatkereock. 

Tub*. Do. £ Perfection. 

Wed. Concert. 

Tbubb. Cinderella, 9f Separation and Reparation, 

Fu. Do. ^ The mu* Phantom, 



TO REAPERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We must this week crave the Indulgence of our various literary 
friends. We bag leave to direct the attention of our readers to 
the important letter from the Swan Rtver Settlement The write* 
is— we have reason to know— * ksbwoV** *sA> -«. hoi&«bau raw 
neither %ttu*V*atA V* itar Uttt 'wsftttl ***£•> ^M&tu^a* 
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SKETCHES FROM VENETIAN HISTORY. 

■■ MrMunay'iFamlty Library... 
— ining matter the ' 




The TWELVE NIGHTS. 
ucinal Pcriodicali of ihe.lay. 

In imall llmo, tin fifth edition, it. hi 
The SECRETARY'S ASSISTANT 



exhibiting Ibe 

of Learn to Peraoni'of i-ve'iy "dratf or rent, iociudlng the Diplo- 
matic, Clef leal, and Jud kid Dignitaries: with LliU ofFonigB Ara- 
luHdiinmil Cumuli. AUo. the Form* of AppUcatlone or Petition* 

id thoBritwh 



. DICTION- 

mpilatiou of the 



With Important Addition. A 



The Second Edition, enlarged, with plain, pit ee 7«- 
STORIESiifTKAVKLSin SOUTH AMERICA; 
with a Preliminary Sketch of tho Geography of that Country. 

charming eehool booh, and teach mnre geography Id a week than 

With Twenty-nSae Engraving,, aid Fi re Hap,, price 5a, 
PINNOCK'S GEOGRAPHY of the lmiTISII 
EMPIRE. 

Id ltmo, with Frontli piece, price fi*. half-hound. 

The YOUNG WANDERER'S CAVE: and other 
Tilth 

The TOY-SHOP; or, Sentirneniul Preceptor." ' 

IBlimo.theTwenly-iecnnil Edition, embelli.hedwiihlleiJinfin the 
:.,-_ ——j,, Beanchaof the preaen! Royal Fatally, a 



PINNOCK'S IMPROVED EDITION af GOLD. 

SMITH'S H1HTORV of ENGLAND, from the Invulon of Jnlnlt 
fvary difficulty i alio, Quetdom for ExatnTrutkiii, at the end of each 



the above, St. fid. bound and lettered, 
ABRIDGMENT of GOLD- 

of GREECE. The Ninth Edition, aug- 



In Two elegant rcdumet, illmtraOH with T' 

The PICTURE of 1NTJIA: exblhitin. the Geo- 
graphy, Topography, Hlitory, Natural Hhaorv, Natire™ '- 

aauf Produce of that moat IntereUing portion of th( 



The LIFE of NELSON, complete In 1 voL 
The FAMILY DRAMATISTS, No. III., which 
the WORKS of M.ASSINGER, 

JoknMiib _ 

BOURRIENNE'S NAPOLEON. THE ONLY 

COMPLETE TRANSLATION. 
ThlaDay wat Publlihed. la four thick volume,. Price SO*, nirt 
cloth ode., or on imalf paper, Price 11a., emtKllilhed by a beautiful 
and hitherto itnengraved Portrait of Napoleon aalecp in hit study. 

MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

***■ Vjnm lh> Vwmiti 1,1 V. PAIIVRLET DE BOIIRH tEWVF 

..Hon, M.I.R.h 

Painting, and I 



imphteta written by Napol 



. CUVIER'S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Thit day hi publlihed, 
S Engraving,, price. In demy Sto, lSt; In royal Si 

ANIMA'tKHJODOM, Hr 

irmity with ita Orguiatton- By 11 



ribed and imntr J 



The CLASS MAMMA 
upward, of *on Engraving,, for 






MA, in Ttvrlve Parts, v 
1 H<o, L.10.' 1£>, ■'ditto, colcae 



L.H, a 

A SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, contains an 
ACCOUNT of the FOSSIL REMAINS. Demy Sro. L.I, It*,: 
royal 8vo, L.*, 11a, ; demy Mo. 1_3, la. 

The CLASS of BIRDS, in Nine Porta, forming S 

U, Ih. ; ditto coloured, 1.10, 16k ; dewy tto, India Prooi, L.1U, 

The CLASS of REPTILES, In S Part*, 1 vol., price, 
tn demy »vo, 36a. i royal Sro. L.I, Mi: ditto, coloured, L.3, I a. : 

•- J, -p,oo6, l~J, ISfc 

rbola eemmrlaliur atoul 
overt ienee of thoac who 
— 'the Ctaien, the! 




.._, among the reat, many are by Mr Larubeer. 

original drawing,, made from nature, and Be 

■pacie, altogether new, or rarer figured before. 

WHiiTann, Tbiaiihi, and Co., AT&Maria-Lane, I 
and Watuu and Is km, Edinburgh. 



Wlnburoh: Publi.hed for the Prnprieti 
by JOHN A1TK.EN, |of CONSTAUI 



ry Saturday Morning, 
■a.) 19, WATERLOO 



India. The en 

lie* nt eeahn ... 



alaoby TlDiigtrminn 4 Co.,8t, TrongaU, Ouuuntl 1 W. 
■nuv. )un. and Co., Dublin; Hitbbt. Cmci, and Co„ St 

nil Churchyard: -- ' 1 W llrjnl Flf>enp. 

ndon ; MM hy all Newtmen, Poatmatteet, and Clerk, of the 
ail. throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price fid.; or SttmpH duel jnafJnHta'<wf, 1(W. 
\ r tWM w| tuvurrr**. h ^., l 
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[No. It8, March 19,:lftfL] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arte* 



THEATRE-ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 
THE SUDDEN DEATH 

OP 

THE LATE MR DENHAM 

Has left his family 00 utterly unprovided ft** that it has been deemed 
advisable to make their case known to that Public who fostered his 
abilities, in whose service his life was past, and who never yet 
deserted the Widow and the Orphan of a deterring man. In support 
and justification of this Appeal, it may be stated, that it to not made 
for the purpose of defraying debts carelessly contracted ; Mr Deaham 
has left none. Notwithstanding the pressure of many very heavy 
domestic afflictions, he not only met all claims upon him honour- 
ably and promptly, but, with great cheerfulness and liberality, 
assisted many or his relatives. Indeed, there to gseat reason to be- 



lieve that the present Appeal would not have bean necessary, had 
he inot, with feelings which did him honour, rendered himself 
responsible for the debts of a deceased and respected parent Under 
these circumstances, PuUio Patronage is solicited for 

THE BENEFIT 

or THX 

FAMILY 

OF TsTX LATE 

MR DENHAM, 

Which will take plaot in the Theatrc-RoyeL on 
WEDNESDAY EVENING next, March IS, 1831, 

wRiir will an ramroaxao a 

VARIETY OF ENTERTAINMENTS, 

As will be e aui cs sod in 

FUTURE ADYBRTISXMSVTb* 



Tickets and Places for the Boxes to be had of Ma Kennedy, at 
the Box-office, from Eleven till Pour o'clock. 

^^ ^— — ^ 1 ■ -^— ^ m ■ ■ ■ ^»^ ^ *CR^S»nUC^S» 

In the press, and speedily will be published, 

By WILLIAM WHYTE and Co., 13, George Street. 

Edinburgh, 

A POSTHUMOUS VOLUME OF SERMONS. 

By the Rev. ANDREW THOMSON, D.D., 
Minister of St George's Church, Edinburgh. 

•*• Several persons having expressed a wish to the Publishers, 
that a limited number of the above Volume should be printed in a 
superior style, in token of their respect for the Authors Memory, 
the price not to exceed One Guinea, the Publishers, with theeonsent 
of the Author's Friends, have agreed to this arrangement, and they 
request that all, who wish to be pos ses se d of the superior Edition, 
will send notice to the Publishers through their respective Book sol. 
ier», that the number to be printed oft* may be ascertained. 

i$» Besides a great number of Sermons and Lectures, most of 
which seem in a lit state for the press, Dr Thomson has also left a 
series of Lectures on the Shorter Cateohlam, of which hie Friends 
contemplate the publication, 

NATIONAL SONGS AND AIRS. 

TWs day to published. 

Price 10s. 6d. post 8vo, beautifully dona up hi arabesque hinding, 

lately introduced by De la Rue and Co., 

BRITISH MELODIES; 
Or, SONGS OF THE PEOPLE. 

By T. H. CORNISH. 



« 



-Perhaps' the breath of Music 



May prove more eloquent than my poor words,** 
Published by Smitr. Eldrr. and Co* 94, Cornhiu. Leadom. 

The author of these Melodies has dedicated them to his country t 
not so much (as is evident from the phraseology of sua dedication) 
with a view to the national character that attaches to them, as at 
manifestation of his affection for that land whose liberty to frequently 
bsjoornoi the theme of bis muse. 

In a remarkably neat and attractive volume, we are presented 
with a number of short lyrical pieces, embracing subjects of great 
variety ; but, for the most part, appealing to our patriotism, or fame 
other ennobling or benevolent feeling or our nature. 

But though the generality of these pieces arc of a national cha- 
racter, there are many that may be classed with productions of a 
more playful or sentimental description, and which touch upon the 
pathetic chords of local attachment, and of early reeoUeetions. We 
refer our readers to the volume itself, which will, we doubt not, And 
iu way to the boudoir, as soon as it is known that so acceptable an 
addition has been made to the lyrical productions of the resent day. 



NEW DRAWING ACADEMY. 



MR GEORGE SIMSON, S.A., First Master of 

the i Edinburgh Drawing l aut trutt o n, having resigned his situa- 
tion in that Establishment, from which he will retire at the end of 
July, has the honour to announce to his friends and the public, that, 
with the assis t an c e of his brother, Mr David Simson, wnoaborc- 
Ores from the I n stitution at the same period, he will Open a NEW 
ACADEMY mimediately after the Autumn Vacation. fceommodl- 
ous Class Rooms, at No. f3, NORTH FREDERICK 8TREET. 
where he will give instructions in DRAWING and PAINTING. 

Mr Dat 10 Simeon also proposes to open CLASSES lor Teecbiac 
MODELLING from Busts and from Nature, a department of Ail 
which i* dairy becoming more popular. An entirely new coAeotion 
of Casts, Drawings. Models, ace, for examples, will be carefully pro. 
vided, specimens of which may he seen at Mr Smaow'a bouse, end 
at Mr Hill's, bookseller, 00, Prince's Street, where terms may also 
be known. 

Private Teaching will commence on the ftrst of August. 

Farther particulars will be given in future advertisements, 

Mr Simeon wishes to engage Immediately, as an APPRENTICE. 

• X°*!BP * AN, of gcpuM f i nanucii, who has a taste for Drawing. 

A tee will be required. 

17, Dundee Street, March 4, 1831. 



Published this day. 
Part XII. price As, 

And Volume 1L Part II. price Us. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA. 

SRVRNTH EDITION, 

Greatly Improved and Enlarged. 
rpWO Volumes of the Book have now been pub- 

■*• Hshed with the most perfect punctuality, and the Publishers 
arc happy to receive the unqualified approbation of the subscribers 
for the manifest i m provement In the work, not only as regards 
literary merit, but the beauty and accuracy of the typography and 
embellishments. The Third Volume being nearly finished at press, 
the Publishers can now calculate, from the additional matter they 
have been enabled to include In the enlarged page, that the Book 
will be completed in Twenty Volumes. Each part is not only indi- 
vidually valuable as a publication of useful and entertaining Trea- 
tises, by the most duRmguished authors of the present day, but the 
value of the whole to enhanced as the work advances, and when 
completed it will form a digest of human knowledge of permanent 
importsacc, at the same time that it to. one of the cheapest books 
ever published. 

Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh : Sisi pkin and Mabahall; 
Whittakkr, TnmAcuan,and Co. j Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; 
and Jennings and Chajlin, London t and Joan Cumming, 
Dublin. 

Just Published, 
Price One Shilling. 

A DISCOURSE, 

OCCASIONED BY TUB 

DEATH OP 
THE REV. DR THOMSON, 

Late of St George's Church, Edinburgh. 

By the Rev. JAMES R. BROWN, Berwick, 

Secretary of the Berwick AuiiUary (Edinburgh) Bible Society. 

Published by Thomaa Melrose, Berwick 1 and Sold by William 
Wrvtr RRd Or,, Edinburgh 1 and J arum Niaaar. London. 

On the Slst of March will be published, 
UsTPRR THR IMMRPUTR FATROMAQR AXD SANCTION 
OF HIS MAJESTY, 

PART FIRST OF 

THE GALLERY OF GREENWICH 

HOSPITAL, 

Comprising PORTRAITS of ee ie br at ed Naval Commanders, and 
VlEWSof their most Memorable Actions, illustrated with BIO. 
GRAPHICAL and HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, 

By EDWARD HAWKE LOCKER, Esq., F.R.S., F.S.A. 
One of the Commissioners of fJac Inctipatiop. 

The Pby* strew be executed from the Pictures now la the Gal- 
lery at Greenwich, and from many additional Paintings which his 
Majesty has recently signified his gracious intention of tnmsferring 
Aimer from the RoyafOMleetiosM. 

Tat Work win appear w Quarterly Parts, each Part containing 
vc Engravings, with the Memoirs to which they relate, will he 



Eibtahcd ta tie came form and style at Mr Lodge's Portraits and 
cmoirs of Mustrlona Pcr wmi fts. 

Royal Octavo, LOU 

Quarto, India Paper, p ro em , 15 

Specimens of the Work may be inspected at every Bookseller's la 
the Kingdom, and a Prospectus obtained gratis. 

Pubished bv Harrivr aaAVvtRW** '•^ >Wk ^toftw V i r«tw\ 
%3wbom^rUxi»QtS>x\n^m%w to\**ftAtta**A~ 
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THE ENGLISHMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

In HHltf the appearance of a New Mao. . 

he —■ijKmIIi different from uy ■ 

dMBltlWH 

undenaklnf. 
Ate period 



3 my Hi I If—It pBPliaticd. the t>ropri 
briefly bat eiplicitly, the object of 

ol the MiaaatnM » I 

» true interna and: m. ■ 

r Monthly Periodical,* 

. ~ lu to require «plnbA1 

ranMiBiiuoinWTtd inrhvld: 
ith ability, wn, mil good filth . 
will tlayi be the endeavour of 



Mag—tin- IK itii-nli Bed Willi opt. 

interna rod ntinii 

the'tlmee, la too obrioui to require explanation. The Held ii 
" " ■ —icooeejTed inrijrht honcily of iiuipoM, 



kind, ud to uphold _ 

It m claim their advocacy. At th e earne tune, to prevent the po«- 

tobclbeduty ofuhoneet Journal rather Jodlelouily to direct Uie 
enthuelaemof the people, then to perrerl rod Inflame iL Should 
the day unhappily arrive when tha numerical ahall be opposed m the 
lotellectUAl force of the country, the E.iolishk will be round M 
hi* port, OB the lide of reuon, cooilitulidtia] liberty, and national 



n firm rod fearleej integrity, ercnode* 
ed end Able Ben, wnn*t co-operation 
■■erel dwe r t nMn t* of "' 
rj fecilltt.. peeulhirl 



the ladunry of enllihl 

Proprietor, m ™Ned7w i»elTn&"|««itarij"tlVrVr" 1 .» 'n't, 

liberal nlcof remuneration, to ODwHwnd in unfjiilcrH: v,i 

lIDDue^'erodeilleltrolh^ailltrihutloaefre^buhih.l.'udlinerilil 

and American enurm ; Including, from tithe to time, the wild he 

Uantnd romantic chronkseaofekuuidlneetauand German growih 

many of which well deenre to be natunlued on EnelMi c round. 

Toe Floe Art. will imI.. apeclal attention , and in cunneiioi 
with tab department of the work, will be Introduced a ierics of effrc 
Hre engravlnga, llluitrarirr of Iheecenerj, architecture. coKuroe, 
rod [Miibraei of Italy. 

Finally, while alwaya mlDdful that uouieme.it rod informalioi 



JbudUIOBOff^iUtuU«*ilibertyT~' 

Ihed by Unit, Cui 



In Bro, prior It, 
By WILLIAM WHYTE ud Co., II, George Street, 

THE PRESENT aodVuTURE CONSE- 

QUKNCESof " WITNESSING a OOOOt UN KKS^lON.' 

ASerraon preerhed inSt Vigran'i ChApel of 

•0th February. 1831, on ocoaikm of the bunenteri death of the Her. 

Or Andrew Thomeon. Minl-terof St George'a Church , Eilinbunih. 

By J, M. M'CULLOCH, A.M. 

Minuter of St Vlnmo'i Chapel of I u i 

Lately puMiihed, 

And to be had ■ nboea. the foltarkei Wot, by the Ute 

,Rer, Dr Andrew Thouuon. 

In oh thick volume, lituo, prist Ct o .. boaidi, 

THE DOCTRINE of UNIVERSAL PARDON 

CooeUleted and Refuted, In a Serin of Sermone, with Note* Critical 



t^neirery high place. bo 
iiftW It tllntntoahiu 



" To the volume before ui we muu a 

tberery able end eulhthwied manner in 

foreee thaw vlewa. TTiewbjecu ■» evidently trlKted with a Tie 
to general uiefulnew., and en handled with neat «,mciiiici-'_ 
Stmnfiticat Xogatlml, May. 1EI3. 

Id one toL pact Svo, prka 7a. (V . . 
LECTURES ON SELECT PORTIONS OF THE 
PSALMS. 
" Tbrie Lecturei or Sermoni, we hare great iileaiure in layine, 
are, in all reapeeu. that kind of dieeouriea which we think but fitted 
lo eoo.eyjuitnewi.od eaving Imprearioci of our holy religion. 
Theiubjeot of dlecoune hma alwayi an entire paragraph ol the 
dtYhu word. No part of the teat I. ever paaaad otn with neglect 
in Ihe Eipealtlon, which li alwayi Scriptural, end clear, and intm ; 
lo prlrate chriiuana we niott eordlalljiecoroiioeEd them, ai fltted to 
be eminently uaefuL" — Edt-./irgh Tinlofiml ifagaUiu, OtpttMlrr 

ALL DR THOMSON'S OTHER WORKS. 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

Thli day hi pubUihed, 
(Price 3t 6d„ anna boardi, one paper, St.. royal DBsav, (a. 

Etabelliihed with ■ beautiful view of the Celtic of Chltton, t 



SWITZERLAND, 

THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF FRANCE, 
AND THE PYRENEES, 

In IBM. 
By DER.WENT CONWAY, 

Auewof'<SoUbuyWelkjttiB>t»thniaDyL^^ 
VOL. 1. 

FOHMINC TBt SlITT-Slirtl Voi.UMI OP CoHITAkLl't 
MltCILLAMT. 

To be completed In two toIium*. 
CdiDburfih: Printed for Cukcvabi.ii ud Co.; and Hum, 
Chahci, and Co.. Londoo. 

BOURRIENNE'S NAPOLEON. THF. ONLY 

COMPLETE TRANSLATION. 
Thii Day wac Publlroed, In four thick fohimea. Price "Oa. ran 

and hitherto unmerired Portrait of Napoleon aileep in hk Stud), 
after David, and other fiurrarlngi, 

MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

x " From the French of H. FAUVELET DE BOURR1KNN1; 
Pritate Secretary to the Emperor. 



U, Htm. M.I.R.N., A'.S.A,,ex. 
re, Painting, ud AirMtnrtnie,- 

St Paula Churchyardt 



•.•Thli enlatved Edition may now b> cooDdemd the only I | - I 
traniLitlon of Bourrlenne'c extraordinary work, and baakatl nW 
rartoui pamphlet! written by Napolaon, incladHig hie " Net* ea 
Egypt." will be found to contain an rntiinnllnt Life of BonnkaMe. 



THE THIRD VOLUME of COLONEL NA- 

1 PIER'S HISTORY of Ihe WAR In the PENINSULA tai 



INTERESTING WORKS 
By HENRY COLBUBlfand RICHARD BENTLEY, 
And Sold by BELL and BR IDF UTE, B, Bank Stmt, 



I. fJAPJAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE to tbe 

^ PACIFIC and BEH RING'S STRAIT, foe the purpote of 
Dbjoorrry and or Co-jperatlng with the Eapeditioo. under Capcaha 
Parry ud Franklin. In 1 rot. with numeroui platen, enfnrad by 



II, The CORRESPONDENCE of the RIGHT 
HON. Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, Ban., with ~ ■ 



BT 

18.1 



tlmlleeof upward! of 100 Autoerapht, __ x .._. __ 

trait. Me. *^ 

III. LIFE of HENRY FUSEI.I, Eh., M.A., R.A 
By JOHN KNOWLES, Eaq., F.R.S., one of hi, thua-ninra, will 
EXTRACTS from hU CORRESPONDENCE. In ] Tab. Ira, 
with ■ Portrait from the One Painting of Harknre. 

IV. The HISTORICAL TRAVELLER. BwMn 
CHARLES OORE. A Serle. of NamUrat eoraMtted wkb me 
mou curiout epoch, of European Hlttory. Cip eaw il y deabrned tw 
the me of young Paraona, 

Aim, in i few dayi, 

V. MAJOR KEPPEL'S NARRATIVE of a 
JOURNEY ACROSSttHULCAN. By the two Paaaea of Si 
andPnavant, endraraPrnHIo Auwi ud other newly-diet 
Rome in Ana Minor. In 9 vob. Bro, with Map ud PuOea, 



Edinburgh: PuWiroed forth. Proprietor!, orery Saturday HlomiM, 

piice A,TKKN *(° fCON ST AW -"* c ^) »,waVehlo5 

SoldaUo by THOMAa AvKinaon at Co.,8t, Tnmgate, GUHsvi W. 
Paul'iChurebyardi aid Eprmonaai wiwut, Royal Eactaafe. 
Loudon \ and by alt Newamen, Poaenuatan. and cleiaTofih. 
Roadi throughout Ute United Kingdom. 

Prl«M.isrih.silrtua.itMJra«%a«if, 10J. 
Printed by BttuiTt,. k Co., Pnili Work, CamweMe. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Kttd with Litcraturt, Scitnce, and the Art*. 



FINE ARTS. 



ROBERT GIBB, S.A.. Second Master of the 

traburgh Drawim; I... r, , ,„■■■, r,.-|...-i(ully toannf" 

■ ■ !:'-fiir PUBLIC ind PK1VATL 1\- IlklJ- 



Pitnerlrur for publication, 
iniu|kC(nnmtiion to the kiti-rprc** about to appear III 

ConateMe'i Muceflaiiy,) 
•ePaiu. each containing ten beautifully coloured Platen, 

-I lone (if nine -k ■• in.i.i.l, Uiirt considerably inoi 

iHio double At ilae of Ihe original •«■, 
ILLUSTRATIONS 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; 

line REPRESENT ATliiN.S of the 
FOREST TREES, mil FRUITS 




StfK 



Greatly lmpnnc.1 (nil Enlarged. 

1 Volume* of the Book have now been pub- 

tad with the moat perfect puactu " 



■X iti: ■ 



th. beauty hi! aceu.acy of Ihe typnerapby ud 

111.- I'll i-O folii'mi I ; ,i:.ir I. "milled at pro. 

lb,.- . il.'iil [!.!. Inn III.; .1-1.1 .' i-.il it mi'Ur liny 

u. Ill* >ii Ihf entire*! pace that the Book 

in Twenty Volume* Each pan ii - ■ — 




;nowledge for the people. 



« the PEOPtEt i 
By JOHN TIMBS, 

tT I DOMESTICSCIENCE. It, (Second 

IT II.— ZOOLOGY; QuiDiiTtM. It, 
tTIH.— ORIGINSandANTlQUITIES. la. 

IT IV ZOOLOGY: Biul la. 

IT VI SPORTS, PASTIMES,* SUPER- 

US. la. | April I.) 

1 fur Hsuay Coitt»iL>, 19, Waterloo Place, EJin- 



Ooe Volume, l»mo, (iuO pagt>.) price hi hoardr., 

^ POPULAR in;s<:Rll>TION. if the INDIGEN- 



■ V, 11,1 HM 

by mum. t.i 



A WALK in SHETLAND, by Two Eccentric-. 

By the Author of " The Jew Exile in tbe Highland idiI 

1,1.,-., ■:...; >.,-,,[ i.„„i.- 

An ■■ excellent leetcl" haimlci quia upon the funny J 
uid .skctchei of thine* in neutral, front their Hoe, end 
their GueeliHl Claud Halriu ; btinc ■ Coinpar 1 



i'y^' : " 



fHE BRIDAL MGHT,— THE FIRST POLE, 

African," " Scenes rium the Hi-nl. ' At. .vc. A fewcoiieaof Mr 
The AFRICAN, a Tain, and other Poem*. Second 
FLOOD,— The TENTH 

1. frugald Moore of Gteagnw, whom 
' uncommon po*er, and frtuuerjtly 



SCENES Iron 
PLASUE-, and other I 
" Mart*— My higial 



" There n mini, lir... ]«^n,.il .|»: it .Ii-|.I.iy. 
a aawjpa of no coin iihmi power and beauty. Tl 
the -iJutoe will Tim (ail t.. I....] ilit< null, .if 
.Vnlhty .Veen -I". See aim Loadon IVitUv 
Utnwyti.titUc.Slltm**—* ••' 

i-aaron, and Co., Ldi 



Una n 






THE ELGIN COURIER, 

PROVINCE OF MORAY ADVERTISER, 

A WEEKLY JOURNAL, Price Td. 

THE ELGIN COURIER commenced on the I3th 

Inlha'eatentofUie l 

anyotheepi ' ' 

rhleha Newaiuper i« puhliilied.— «... 
- m-l t-oiiil.lci.-.: iu ihe truths the it< 

!■■:,_•,« i ;„in,um iti oomuinncen 

that nf any othci Journal la Dim nritain. 

lie leading feeturw. of the He*a Courier are, Ihe Indeptmden. 

■ |.rn. .■,,.!■ ■.. ii.iii. |:.,-. ,. .i|..i 




.ratable Editor of IlieCfclaCukrlrr."— Dumfiia 

" We copy the following paragraph from the E(i;fa Courier of the 
th ulL, a Journal cun.liKS.. I wnli iji. -...t ■., nit .mil ability, without 
.OR tue ,la»e of any political faction. It cootaim many valuable 
final article*, particularly on «it>j«.-ii connected with the North 
Scotland, "-leu"!,!* #MfdH*. 

■■ It would appear lit.ni ill. i-.tliiwinc rtnicle, which w f.pv from 
an oricjnal awl well-conilucted N'orUiern J'aper. the Elgin Courfer/ 




aa tally hour eiery Pri*. 

Roy Place, Ellin. Aaentl, Ml R. fl*sn 
ami Mexti lioaiarto.i am Scott, 5, 
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On the Twenty- Eighth of March wilt be published, 
A NEW MONTHLY PERIODICAL, 

TO HEKXTITLKD 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

In announcinc the appearance of a New Maoazhtr, Intended to 
be essentially different from any sit present published, the proprietors 
deem it necessary to state, briefly but explicitly, the object of their 
undertaking. 

At a pern k! when mort of the Magazines are identified with opi- 
nions directly opposed to the true interests and manifest desire of the 
public, the want of auother Monthly Periodical, adapted to the spirit 
of the time*, is too obvious to require explanation. The Acid is 
evidently open for a Magazine conceived in rigid honesty of purpose, 
and executed with ability, energy, and good faith. 

In Poli lies it will always be the endeavour of the Proprietors to 
incr ea se the sum of knowledge, virtue, and happiness among man- 
kind, and to uphold the cause of rca*on and liberty, in whatever guise 
it may claim their advocacy. At the same time, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of misconception, it i< proper to state, that they conceive it 
to be the duty of an honest journal rather judiciously to direct the 
enthusiasm of ihe people, than to pervert and inflame it Should 
the day unhappily arrive when the numerical shall be opposed to the 
intellectual force of the country, the Enom human will be found at 
his post, on the side of reason, constitutional liberty, and national 
honour. 

Ax a Critical Journal, the Englishman's Magazine will found 
its claim* to support upon firm and fearles* integrity, seconded by 
the industry of enlightened and able men, whose co-operation has 
been secured. In the f?vcta1 departments of elegant literature, the 
Proprietors are enabled, by facilities peculiarly their own, ami tyr a 
liberal scale of remuneration, to c mmanit an unfailing variety of 
instructive and entertaining contributions from EncJinh. Continental, 
and American sources; including, from time to time, the wild fic- 
tions and romantic chronicles of Scandinavian and German growth, 
many of which well deserve to be naturalized on Engluh ground. 

The Fine Arts will receive (-special attention ; and in connexion 
with this department of the woik, will be introduced a series of cflee- 
tive engraving*, illustrative ot the scenery, architecture, costumes, 
and pastimes of Italy. 

Finally, while always mindful that amusement and information 
are the main businc-.s of a popular Magazine, the more serious object 
of this undertaking will be to ex; oxe arrogance and dishonesty ; to 
protect and encourage genius : to elevate the political and literary 
character of our country; and to diffuse, on every importaut sub- 
ject, those sound and enlightened views, which are the only enduring 
foundation of Constitutional liberty. 

London : Published by Hi'kst, Chance, and Co., St Paul's 
Churchyard. 



This Evening will be Published. 

A CATALOGUE of the LIBRARY of a GE£ 

TLEMAN removed from the Country, containing a VEtt 
VALUABLE and CHOICE COLLECTION of BOOKS, ehkara 
English Literature, including a large Collection of the Sttoflui 
Novels and Romance*— Drydcn's Works, IK vol*. — Statistical as* 
count of Scotland — Chalmers's Caledonia — Encyclopaedia Britassaw. 
with Napier's Supplement— Bell's Brithh Theatre — Pennant's Test 
in Scotland— Clark's (E. I).) Travels, 5 vols*— Lnrd Valencia's T» 
vels— Microcosm of Lond<tn, 5 vols.— Nisbet's Heraldry — Baykft Dft> 
tionary— Calmef* Dictionary of the Riiric-^BromrnanTs CtAmU 
Policy— Frois«art and Mmstrellct's Chronicle*, by Jones— GCa. 
burgh and Quarterly Reviews— Brit ton's Architectural Aafiuajem 
4 vols. — Edinburgh Encyclopaedia— Beauties of England and Wall) 
iW vols, lakok I'At'KR— (iroseV Antiquities, 10 vols^— Inehbalft 
British Theatre— >cott's Novels and Tales, and Poetical Worfcs- 
' Encyclopaedic Pranvaise, 28 vols. — Autobiography, TJ vol*, labm 
1 pai'er— Anderson's British Poets, 14 vol*.~Billantyne's Novefatj 
• Library. 10 vols.— Howell's State Trials, t\ vols. — NioolV PrograM 

! ofgueen Elizabeth, 3 vols Sir William Jones's Works GsnwsJ 

i Dictionary, 10 vol*. — Acts of the Parliament of SonUaud, 10 iak 
! Arc. Arc. Jzc— A few FINE PRINTS and DRAWINGS, (inchdi^ 
a beautiful impression of the Death of General Wolfe.) by Woat- 
lktt, II. W. Williams, itc- Some excellent MAPS, dee- a-t, 
which will be sold by Auction by Mr C. B. TAIT, in his Ike* 
Room, No. II, Hanover Street, on Monday Fnuvr, March £S, set 
Eight following days, (Sunday excepted,) at Onjc o'Clock. 
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CONSTABLES MISCELLANY. 



This day is published, 

(Price 3s. 6d., extra txnrds, fine paper, 5*.. royal paper, us.) 

Embellished with a beautiful view of the Castle of Chiflon, and a 

Map of Switzerland. 

SWITZKRLAND, 

THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF FRANCE, 
AND THE PYRENEES, 

In 1H50. 

By DERWKNT CONWAY, 
Author of* Solitary Walks through many Lands,** fee. 

VOL. I. 

Foftwxa the Sixty-Sixth Volume of Co notable's 

Miscki.laxy. 

To be completed in two volumes. 

Eriiirburgh: Printed for Constablk and Co.; and Hubsjt, 
Chamcb, and Co., London. 

Of whom may be had, ju*t published, 

BOURRIENNE'S NAPOLEON. THE ONLY 
COMPLETE TRANSLATION. 

This Day was Puhlithed, in four thick volumes. Price 80s. extra 
cloth lulu., or on small paper. Price 14s, embellished by a beautiful 
and hitherto unengraved Portrait of Napoleon asleep in his biudy, 
after David, and other Engraving*, 

MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Jam! 

* Prom the French of M. FAUVELET DE BuLMtRIENNE, — 
Private Secretary to the Emperor. 

A new Edition. 

By John S. Mkmks, LL.D., F.A.S.L, Hon. M.I. R.N. , A.S.A., &a 
Author of " The History of Sculpture. Paiuting, and Architecture," 
etc. 

Constable and Co., Edinburgh ; and Hurst, Chance, and Co., 
65, St Paul's Churchyard, London. 



In course of publication, 

THE EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY; 

comprising Geographical Discovery and Adventure ; Biogra- 
phy ; History; and Polite Literature. Beautltully printed in rani 
Kvo, wih appropriate Engravings, by the most eminent Arttfth 
Price of each volume in cl»th hoard* Ave shilling*. J 

>utili*ht-d by Oliviii and Do yd, Edinburgh ; and Simpi:;.* ail 
Maiihhai.u, London. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet library is intended to contM ch:cdv f 
such work;* as exhibit, under their real form, man *ini the obsxa 
by which he is suxrouiuleti, --especially in his donii-*Uc andtetU 
nature, amid scenes and occupations analogous to those wn>c'i •> 
■age the great body of muiikind. Each subject may form etacr • 
distinct work, or a portion of the aeries. The volumes already puV 
Uahed will convey a general idea of the manner in which tha Tana* 
departments will be executed. 

This day, a Second Edition, enlarged, or 
No. I. NARRATIVE of DISCOVER Y and AD- 
VENTURE in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS: with IUusf» 
tions of their Climate, Geology, and Natural History- and aa Ac- 
count of the Wiialk Fikiirhv. By Professor I.kslik. Prate* 
Jamksux, and lltrou aIitaray, Esq. F.R.S.E. In 1 voL 

In this edition occasion is Liken tw introduce »uch further ix*5»> 
mat ion on the subject as has been obtained during the iu s i iwl 
which has cla]Mcd since the work was first published. Autbeanr 
notices arc in*ertrd of Captain Ross's plans and intentions, s*i 
also of some recent voyages under taken by too Russian Kovemonsf. 
From the communications of intelligent friends at the different pen. 
and the journal* of eye-wiinease*, a very complete account of Ut 
memorable and disastrous events of the fishery of lbvKj is gives, 
with a view of the cauteft in which tliey originated. For the aasnv 
modation of the purchasers of the first edition, the narrative of the* 
disasters is now printed in a separate furm, price 6d. 

No. II. NARRATIVE OF DISCOVERY ant 
ADVENTURE in AFRICA, from the Earliest Af«s to the Prows* 

Time : with Illustrations of the Geology, Mineralogy, and EoolofT. 
By Professur Jameson, Jambs Wilson, Esq., F.R.&.B., and HW«* 
alt-RKAV, Esq , F.ILS.E. la one volume. 



No. 3 will be published with the Msgastnes, on the let of May . 

VIEW of ANCIENT and MODERN EGYPT; 

with an Outline of its Natural History. By the Rev. Michael i 

R i:*s bxl, LL.D. In one vol. I 

This work will contain a Map of Egypt ; and ten Engraving* by 

Brankto.v, representing the most Remarkable Tempi**, Pyramid. I 

and other Monuments of Antiquity. I 

SACRED HISTORY," PART IIL l 

Thi< day U pnblinhed, 
In INmo, price 3s. half bound, 

gACRM) HISTORY, iu the form of Letters *l- 

drcsucd to the Pupils of the Edinburgh Sessional School Dy 
the Author of the Aei-ouut of that Institution, Arc. Part UL. «m* 
pricing the Period from the accession of Solomon to the Baby lonias ! 
captivity. 

John Wakdlaw, Edinburgh; Wji. Collins, Glasgow: Jans* 
Di'xiajc, and W'HiTTAKaa, T reach aa, and AbwotV London '. a* 1 
Jam km ii. Lsckik, Dublin. 



•«• This enlarged Edition may now be considered the only complete 
translation of Bourrienne's extraordinary work, and besides the 
various pamphlets written by Napoleon, including his " Note* on 
Eg*!*''* *iH be found to contain an Interesting Life of Bourrieone. 



Edinlnirgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morr.rc, 
by JOHN A1TKEN. (of CONSTABLE et Co.) 19, WATERLOO 
PLACE i 

Sold also by Thomas Atkinson & Co.. 84. Trongate. Glasgow; !'• 
Curhy, jun. and Co., Dublin; HvasT. CnAirra. and Com n 
Pahl's Churchyard; anil ErpitroaaM Wilbox, Royal EacBasse, 
London; and by all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of im 
Roads throughout the United Kingdom. 

Prict So*.; or Stamped and $tnt fret bj pest, 10s*. 
Printed by Ballantvub or Co., Paul's Work. Canorgate. 
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m — biowtei'Alfredheabeea read, lu the 
It Drurr-iane, and ha* awakened great rxperfeUooa 
rlmm It la tha eeaaoaa of tha lamed 1b tbeaa ■ 
malar reeliner -ill identify Alfred with King Willi™, end. 
Tt the play additional effect. * 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

> GMMobi iriii £i(erattir*, A'eienoo, a*af ttf? ^r(/. 



ISX.^SiI'i TBR EDINBURGH PROFESSIONAL SOCTE, 

,r, r, „. in -.™SSSL£^?m TV OF MUSICIANS, renact/ulr, m*™.. that theewHl 

JrarylBaMllumiiWirtiira. TOre f „ m MoRNINd rQNCERT fn the WATERLOO **SK1<|L7 

petition— Mlft In rcrarity being etraett ROOM, no s,*' , """ , • " -"• "••• • 



my.— It li oaaldently Mated that . 



a SATURDAY lha IE 



ig WATERLOO ASSE1 
JAMES DEW AH, Secy. 



w theatre b tha «(, -A iWl! play aa. ban brought. i» w, pm w » wh* 

- ■■ - ™mw,«v»it*i™rh™i»&HWdoi."Tiie RUDIMENTS of an EGYPTIAN DICTION- 

'ealtby " ARY, In tha indent authorial Character i oonralnlng an til 



ap a ar liriaoeffnlto | thr Oofvm 



H cowl. Ha expatiatet on tb 



By THOMAS YOUNO, M.D.. MA, 4c- 
1 Towhldianpidli*daMiTm>lriDdPuTtnltorih«Authoi, and < 
1 CalaiOfBi of till Worke and Eaatyi. 

London: Publlahed by Joan and Ainntinjl, Contain. 



^ n n f r*h.n!«iUaM*io™™^ Uia'iaCdLwoV ' HUGHES'S DIVINES OF THE CHURCH. 

■ '"'" " IB of April, Ta «d. 



with tha Archbiebop and 



pa. Bouffeeru^tb.^llneopher with greet 53 Ha WORKS of DR ISAAC BARROW, Vol. VI, 
rtieularly hippy In all aareaetie echo of the word « board. I oebe No. XI. of tho Dlrtaeanfibe Chun* of FAglend. ecav 

■ when "he oolnted to tha duiHn in which Tho mania tinned Monthly. "»h a Summary to each Dliawrae, Now, fte. la 
}I^"mm a ^^-^lVhS^p^W^\-M^7l ■* EdlUoB "* « lT " *■ h " , * rt0 u "P B,,lilfc * i mmS of Dr ■»«- 
•oreiwe, " I will take youcplac* In the convent when you j»i XIII. will eonmaaw a nlnthn fiaa tha vrittim of Jeremy 
« at tha academy." Than la aa extremely alaaaaa| little ' Taylor, with a Memoir by the Editor ; and ami hitherto anaae* 

tVoUrr™^ CltJj-5. SiS-2 nvntTeot JS» **J» ffi- ™t*?llw cetly aomplate Edltloa of Bute. 
" k . t ** t .y w * ***■ _Pdnlad aadpuMlaheJ byA.J. Vatav.M^ Rad L 



i at tnt mentioned In tha Mile at to perform on tha evening fleet Street, 
fajeotioa were to hare raited tha King '■ Theatre, bad her Any Antra: 
.uhaae,uaatlyatriickout. Thla leeitremely paltry. Without 
nanected of being the advocatee of tire, we may iiy, that 
bile hate no more lo do with tha private dctinnaenclre of 
*, than with tboaa of aa ex-mlnlater, or any other public 
■ ' eclat that ia gi> 



li told by all bookaallan. 



VALPrS CLASSICAL LIBRARY OF ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS, No. XVI. 
in of April. prMt 



all tha hlgheet peruana La the realm ought 
and erring Into mrh dirty mattera.— Ducton- mi 

ool— if we may judge by thp length of hi* itay.—Pri ten aril 
de a run ocroM to Glaagow thle week, to perfonn at Alex. 
. for tha benefit of the Infirmary their. He la really thi 
ujaftllgnbleandrricndlyuf acton. Of late, too, bli perform 



"5" 1 - THEOPHRASTUS. Illuaimted by Fifty Phy»t- 

"** ,on - ■*- ranernleal Portrait!, by the moat eminent Artiau. To which 
' alMr * are tanjmned. Hint, on tha Indlrldnal Varied™ of Human Nature, 



h rjir uliariUei of tempei 



he m . His FtrfUt 
■, akml of IlamJtCi Fatter, and MuXrlf, hare all been 
of dktrer nnrxas^rerated acting. Ha must pay atteMion, 
■r, to the hint, which our friend Alfred—whom w* thla 



"r^^V^a^V"™iiu!L. 

Uoneofdlffcieol parra of the ( 

, Benlley, Sirllt, Ponoa. G._V 



<a the opportunity, teelne; that Alfred luw, thli w 

Wonder, cannot be (aekaa of In termt of too high _ 

1 nor hill Barm of Hmdimrdini too tllapareefiufly. The ' Loodini 
— '■ ulterior meuorca, after the departure of Yoaray, * — 



rryden. Pop, H , . _..._.. _. 

Denham, RoeaomnKn, Cowley, Byron. I 

o.XIX- will ooDLua Juvenal and PeniuaT 

he 13 flnt Numbon of the aerial contain. Deanoaibenea, Salluit, 
taia xenophon, llerodotua. Virgil, Pindar, Anaereon, and Taeitua. Any 
aim. Author may he mirchaaed aeparately, at ta. Ed. per rnlume. 
„„ •' If you dalre your eon, tntniah no greet •cttolar, to read and 
£T reflecl, llhyour dntytonlaeeratoUilumdithebantTanalatloni of 
byA.J. tUNi II,*,, Red Lion Court, 



:ngl1sh 



B by Yon 



•e the Intellectual rb 



thereUnoebnnreof, ppixOME of ENGLISH LITERATURE; or, 
re with pain, that the u A c^ BMtIltn ,tlon of the Matter of STANDARD ENGLISH 

■ly been what they unght' ~ ■ ■ - ■ ■■ — 



WlKLT LlaT Or PitarrllXAKCII. 

MabcK 26— Arait 1. 
OiaaVretta, * StpmtimatulIUfawBtiam. 
a*mi*t, > T** HigUa** /fee/. 
T>> If-'oaaVr, U Hr Jtalaui, t) 'TmuU Ptmli a Cat 



r/OHltESPOMDENTS. 



article nugfpited by U. MtcAaklll will be thankfully re. 
— "Mamrie Rouaflalntyeea. Ho areaereral other artclea. 
Brothen," by O. C , indlcatea amd •enae and rL«bt feenag, 
nta point and rlradty.— The line, by H. s. fall .hort of our 

ned article" are— N'otieee of the Two Exhibition, an able 
oa the iliueraloficrJ Survey of Scotland Joh, and e host of 



Ai: THORS, on a Flan enllrely New ; with Portralti, nagraphicil 
No. I. onntalnhig 
PALSY'S MORAL PHILOSOPHY, wilh a : 



teelaanaturtof Hie plan inteuled to haadnated: laOaa It to ab. 

tvc, that In hiatory no Dicta, and in pbllnaophy no reaaonlne,' 
..■ill he amltlad or uiatartad, ao ai to raodet a reference to the ori- 
ginal author raqiualle i and thua (ha youth, injulellf of aath eenea, 
BU* hauuoji peifecUy aniuaanid with aulbon repuhuve from thalc 
bulk alcaic, aTa etmnaratlvely Hole coat of time aa well ea prise. 



ontainad oil a few ahcl»ca."- 

The atrlia -111 be corjlred lo the popular production, of 
a prow, and Ihi fnllniing aaaoai -I'IIti ilm uleiead 

HISTORICAL— Scan it, CbAAaxiHK. Giaaov, Hum 



MISCELLANtOUS— Aoniaoa, OoLnaiiiTit, Joawaoa, HlL. 

No. II. will contain PauVa Kvinawcuof CBnitlHirv ; and 
MhieeDaneoue Serin will be ready fcipobll. 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OB, 



MEETING OF FENCEH5. 
I 

HS1, in lh> 

Tiahata. prim or*,, unrnMoi Mr HOUND, a* any or DUMnann 
Rearm, or Ml hit midence, SI I'utlibert'i Clebr, Mai the W»t 

am*. 

II it Mirth. iui. 



On t)i* Slit of Mitch •■ publnhed, price Si. Sd., 
lb* FUN Number or 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S MAGAZINE, with n 

■* beautiful Engm inc, bring the lint of • Mtiet Uluirntiie of 
Ay run, Eunice, and Forty tn. 

No. I. — Contbxts: — t. Our Principle*. — S. The Country And it! 
k ""-in Emigrant.— 1. The Auto- 



*rii. Prayer.— ■'., I'j.ni" -" " 

lncenuiaty. A Tale of the 

i !,,,,- . w. ,1,.-,. i;.--.!. 1M1 



.— l':.''i 



it. 



BIIL-1J. I 



In tn the Toutitep. of Dan guliote.— 
■I> nu>u ■■■«■«. j J ■ INorthem Duke, — 17. Wrong! of 

r.— IB. Record Cotmnliiiou. Palgtuve ind Nlcolai 19. 

Itefbrm Sill M. Colloquial Dictionary.— U. Btitiih and Foreign 

Monthly Literary c»r. -\w. :. •<iil|i:ur < -. Uurence MictltnuEl. 
— H. Theitricil lleform. Literary Varieties, Atr. 

London : Publtehed by Hrairr, Cm net, and Co., St Paul'i 
Churchyard. 

CONTAINING FIVE THOUSAND RECEIPTS. 

In one volume, neatly and eloaely primed In double columni, 
compriiinri upward, of jOO pagei, only Si. Ed. Bound, 

THE COOK'S DICTIONARY. 

By RICHARD DOLBY, 

Of the Thatched Hour* Tavern, St Jamei'i Street, 
" The Dictionary plan it novel ■ ynu paunc* at once, ladiej. on 
Ilir irticle i,>„.,.ii., .n,l -Kile In hitf a glineehow U liaveit cooicd. 
Poor Or Kitchener winild hive run wild, and inmmoned a new 
committee of utle. hid tit Hi ■ii.li! it l»i vA'lii proenliuch an im- 
p«««Bil In the culinary art."— Ladifi Magozlnr. 

by Bill and Bum 



Third 



A New Edition of 

AIDS TO REFLECTION, IN THE FORK A- 

* TION OF A M AN LV CHARACTER, on the Sereral Oli'undi 
Of PRUDENCE, MORALITY. 



irr here br fall,, 

l> remain, 

d that do foreign land." 

l. 6J, SI Piuli Churchyard 



Where may be hid, by the ia 



rjtlTil II t STATE, a. 



the CONSTITUTION nf (he 



THE OPERATIVE CHEMIST, conrittintf of & 

full Pnctlrlt Diipliy of MANUFACTURING CHEMISTRY, 
and of la detailed application! to 






Colliery Viewer, M< 



By NICHOLAS W0< 
1 1.-, of the Inttltutltr 
.uthor hit brought ii- 
Lett irnproremtnu in thli nation 
the volume to be out of great ge 



London: Hnrr, Caixci, iudCo., 65, EI P 
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RENT'S LONDON CATALOGUE of I 

■*-* with their SUat, Price,, and Publtaben- Coutalnmf 
pnbliahed In London, — ' " 

"hed 



the kingdom. 



Edinburgh; tm 



I. BENT'S I.I ST of NEW BOOKSmdE 
HJFGt 1 plrrrHtufl In London from January to December 
l.l-.iil.ni.-.illv.i-rjueed. Price la. 

•«• The ii* >nd Price Ii jpeciflcd of each Bonk, and t 
Engravlngi contain, the Nameiof the PainUH and Engn 
(he Style, Slie, ind Price of each Print. 

g. BENT'S MONTHLY LITERARY A 

TISER, and Regtitcr of Engravlngl.^c 



Ill-mimI l.i-E at \l"' II. »'i.- i.liM'-]!!.! in r.oridon, with thai 
prion, llao a Monthly Lilt of Engrivlnal la they am 
..dinii-v, wirli the namei nf the painlett ind engtiven. inc 
ily le. niie, and |ir See ufearh print. 

LIFE OF BONAPARTE. 
Id ■ fen day.. 

With wtenlran beautiful ilhittnuinni by the moct taunt 

fHE NATIONAL TlBRARY, Nob. Yl 



iii't iiuirN\K v i.i, i: i 



„,,.,, 



Lbe only .-omiilete 



MESSRS COLBI'RN and BENTLEY bt 

quaint the public, tliai it i. theit intentinn to pndii 
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jutihcbf 

i,. ,i..„.;ii ..]■ ,■■. M.-ri.-.!.'. . iliit knoKledge of hii Mkr 
lined' at j time of life' when it would be too lire to b 
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.;l. !.■'... ' 
hlHIII 

■n. L-njbl-H*-' hi L-.it i-i- 



. 'l i-rfaee, Ihnt ■ 
jfteri drpeud! on matnvr 

it fiction! are. ii ii necemrj to iludy'nhD tl 

them, and which enable ut to linnpnw 

which before u> lleain daily llf,,-«nd A 

mau of the public to chIot lha* * 
herto been ctueHy roia-tM t, 

., .' the preient undenakirtr, » 

,.-,..r.|.|i.iin-..-in ..f »hii M ii..- 1'roprieton hare within ihaic 
,...11111,111. . wIul'Si 'I.i v l^i.i:iiTaronutlt Iht cnenmiDd of 
publlihrn. 

Tin- Mi.I nuinlier, iiulilnhed on the IK of March, con 

Number, to be publi.he.1 on the lit nf April, will eon 



MiTTun— a quantity lodeed equal to two, ind ■ 
ordinary volume*. A number will be publrnhed a,.,.u 
,M...i'l'..'l".i>'iil''iil' I'tinn-d and IlluLtrated with Engraen 

I, I.. -IK '-.'.:. i 

Sold by Ban, ind Baanruri, 12, Bank Street, Edinbc 
orden reecWed it every llutnnflnU ■ Ihrourhout tha t 



Edinburgh: PuMlihed trnthe Proprietor!, aeerr -Saturday 
In JiiHN IITKK\. ii. It uNST v;il.F.ACo.l 19.WA1 
PLACK: 

Sold aim by TnoitAnATiiiiisos H Co.. 81, Tratigaw. Glaa 

London; and By all Newsmen. Pnatauutm, ml Cltr 
Hoidi throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price Sri. t or SI rmperi and mtfrt't A» fwtt, KM. 
Printed by Bc.Li.ajmi hi * Co., Piuli Work, Cacoa 
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i rtf/riml—" B. D." it in Uw right— had h 
recalled earlier, It ahould ha™ luiuidaBlaci 
it the nibject b Important.— Serenl ertitli 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

!erf miiA Literature, Science, and the Art*. 



JON'S AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY. 



TMa Day m I>ubtMbed, In mi thick nhiiri, Price BO* extra 
A«h,« on null paper. Price Ib.embellnlerl by a beautiful 
and hitherto MMpiM Portrait nf Napoleon aileep in hi, study, 
after Derid, and other EnaTaeiaaa, 

MEMOIRS of HAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

*™ From the Ftapeh, of II. FAUVELET D£ BOCRRIENNE, 
rinlo Secretary to the Emperor. 

AmwHMm. 

By Jonas. maM,LL.t).,F.AJl.l. 1 .Hon. M.I.R.N., A.B.A. ,(«■.. 
Author of ■■ The Hleiarj Of (eulptare. Palatini, and Architecture," 

Cnnuu end Co., Entarjurkhi asd, Hdmt, Cunci.ud Co, 
U. St mil Chrrwhyetd. LaodoB. 
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Just published, 

SUMMER AND WINTER HOURS. 

By HENRY GLASSFORD BELL. 

" As tint! fall down upon October leaves, 
Brilliant and many-hued, yet touch'd with sadness, 
So are the rammer fancies of my mind 
Chequer'd with thoughts more wintry." 



^5W-^"T 



" Some brief but delightful snatches of poetry ; feelings, the ten- 
der and the dreaming, which may grow more wise in alter yens, 
but not more beautiful thoughts or rather imaginations, for they 
are as yet winged and wild ; fancies, some sad, some playful ; little 
touches of nature which show the writer has wandered tnrough the 
greenwood with a poet's eye ; such, flowing in most musical verse, 
are the contents of this slight volume which is full of 



' The fragrance of summer 
Though summer is gone,' " 



Library Qmtdte. 



t* 



The volume b a collection of fugitive pieces i some are long, 
some short ; some glad, some sad ; some in praise of ladies lair, and 
Home in praise of fairer nature. Their distinguishing* feature is 
spirit ; there are continual gleams of beauty, and gushes of melo- 
dious versification ; but the main impression left upon the reader's 
mind, is, that the author is a determined lover of strength and 
scorner of affectation ; that his mind is earnest, impassioned, and sin- 
cere ; that he is otic who never writes on tinted paper, or forbears 
splitting his |M?n when it affronts.him. Mr Bell, with the taste of good 
feeling, evidently despises the prevailing literary fashion of the day 
—that of playing the juggler with emotions : his love is real love ; 
and equally realare bis flu of exultation and depression. • * • 
We look for his next appearance with high, but oonfldent expecta- 
tions."— TAr Athenmm. 

" The most prominent features of Mr Bell's poetry are manly 
vigour, and clearness; just, and often Impassioned feeling ; great 

Sower of picturesque description; and sound Judgment.''-— Kdin- 
urgh Literary Journal. 

" * There are many such passages' (as those quoted) * In Mr Bell's 
volume, and this fact ought to be of itself sufficient to secure it the 
favour of all poetical readers."— Sew Monthly Magazine* 

" This volume contains the desultory efforts of Mr Bell's muse 
in the different phases of her humour— grave and gay—the bold, the 
pportive, the pathetic, and the sentimental. We entertain little fear 
of being detected in a dishonest verdict, when we pronounce them to 
be the outpouring of a superior spirit— of a man who has breathed 
the rarer atmosphere of the Mont Sacer, and who, if he resolve to 
continue his devotions at the shrine of song, will make unto himself 
a name of which his grandchildren— if he nave the good fortune to 
attain patriarchal honours— may be proud. As the offering of one 
not yet a trigtntarian, they decidedly hold out the prospect of high 
achievement ; and if we might venture to speculate in what branch 
of poetic literature, wc should say the drama. The accurate per- 
ception of human feeling, and the vigorous expression oT that per- 
ception which they exhibit, lead us * right on* to this conclusion." 
— T7j* Englishman 1 * Magazine. 

'• We feel a difficulty in deciding which of the department* of this 
lovely volume (in its look the fairest we nave seen since the annuals 
appeared) is to be preferred."— Scott Timet. 

" Of all the poetical works that have fallen into our hands of late 
years, the effusions now before us are incomparably the most indica- 
tive of a high poetic temperament, and of a graceful and boundless 
mastery in versification. —EdJwAargA Obterner. 

" Mr Bell is no servile imitator of the style of others h e trusts 
to the stores of his own mind, and they seldom play him false ; for 
there is scarcely a page in this little volume that does not present 
lines uf either power or pathos: and (a rare quality) every variety 
of style— the tender— the playful— the grave— the impassioned— he 
assumes with equal ease and feucity."— la BeUc AuembUe. 

London : Hurst, Chance, and Co. Edinburgh : Henry Com- 

6TADLK. 
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No, xxvni., 
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NEW NOVEL 

BY THE 

AUTHOR of "MARRIAGE" and " T 
INHERITANCE." 

This day is published. 
In three vols, small octavo, L.1, lis. 6d. 

DESTINY; or, THE CHIEFS DAUG] 

A Talk. By the Author of " Marriage" and " Th 
ance." 

" What's In a nsme ?** 

Shakhprark. 

Printed for Robert Cadkll, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author. 

MARRIAGE. Third Edition. 5} vols. I 

Th« INHERITANCE. Settond Edition. 
L.1, lis. fid. 

The following are also just published : 

Vol. XXIII. of the WAVEHLEY NO' 
NEW EDITION, price 5s. 

This volume completes K ENIL WORTH, and isiUustra) 
Cooper and A. Fraser. 

Vol. IV. of the New Issue is also published t! 
which concludes GUV MANNEKING. 

CAPTAIN BASIL HALLS FRAG ME? 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS, 3 small volumes, 15s. bnai 

PUBLISHED ON THURSDAY LAST. 



This day is published. 
Handsomely printed in octavo, with two Maps, 
Price 9s. 

A NARRATIVE of a VISIT to the COL 

*"• SINDE at HYDERABAD ; a SKETCH of the HIST 
CUTCH, from its first connexion with the British Govern 
India, till the conclusion of the Treaty of 1819 ; and some I 
on the Medical Topography of Bhooj. 

By JAMES BURNES, 
Surgeon to the Residency at Bhooj. 

g^« Only a very limited number of copies printed for S 

Printed for Robkbt Cadkll, Edinburgh. 

Just published, 
In one volume, ISmo, price 7s. Gd. Cloth. 

T HE BRIDAL NIGHT, THE FIRST F 

and other Poems. By DroALO Moor a. Author uf 
African," " Scenes from the Flood," Ac. & c . A few opie 
Moore's former volumes may still be had, viz. :— 

The AFRICAN, a Tale, and other Poems. 
Edition, 12mo, 6s. 

SCENES from the FLOOD,— -Th^ TiS 
PLAGUE, and other Poems, l*mo, to. 

** XorJA-vMy ingenious friend, Dugald Moore of Glasgow 
poems, both volumes, are full of uncommon ]tower, and ft* 
exhibit touches of true genius."— Blackwood's Magazine. 

" There U much fine poetical spirit displayed in this vohii 
pasngfli of no common power ana beauty. The reader who 
the volume will not fall to feel the truth of this remark. 
Monthly Magazine. See also London IVeekty Review, Kofi 
Liter at y Gazette, Edinburgh Literal y Journal, Christian Imm 
ore. Jkc. 

Printed for Blacxis, Fcmjuktost, and Co.. Glasgow: , 
labton, and Co., Edinburgh; and Sixnux and Ma* 
London. 



A NEW EDITION OF THE XII. TABLE 



age.— 3. Ilinck'S Ore. _...___ — . ., ~__ «-—.,. mar 

sot.— 6. Tradition* of Palestine.— 7. Useful Knowledge Society.— & 
Stories of American Lire— 0. Ancient EnptJaa Wags.— 10, Mothers 
and Daughters.— 11. Parliamentary Rejoin^— 12. Howetfs Book of 
the Season.— 13. Professional Morality.— H. Anatomy of Society.— 
IS. D'lsraelTs Charles 1— 16. Timber Trade*—] f. Poland and 
France.— Index, List of Books, &C 

William Tait, 78. Prince** Street, Agent for Scotland. Sold 
also by Atkinso* and Co., 84, Troagate, Glasaow; Baosr* and 
Co., Aberdeen; bim, Dandes; Dbwab, Perth; and all Book- 
tellers. 
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Price ft. in cloth, 
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And one loved form Is there, 

Ob ! pale, but pissing fair- 
Hush, bush, my beating heart ! that youthful bride 

Is but the seraph shade 

Of beauty lowly laid, 
That in ber budding spring time droop*d and died. 

And they who the first stage 

Of life's pale pilgrimage, 
Companions to my youthful years were given, 

But, early onll'd away, 

Left this world's vernal day, 
And weeping friends on earth, to dwell in heaven. 

And they who by my side, 

In manhood's power and pride, 
Were smote to death, and slumber with the slain, 

In Glory's distant graves. 

That bloom beyond the waves, 
Amid the vales and vine-clad hills of Spain. 

Nor lacks there sound of song 

* Midst that pale midnight throng— 
A music waken'd by no mortal hand, 

Through dreams sublimely rolls— 

Such strains as parted souls 
May hail, perchance, Into the Spirits* land. 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



A pobtoait of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Denham, the Afri- 
can Traveller, engraved on steel by Bromley, Jan., is on the eve of 
publication. 

We. see announced, M Haverhill, or Memoirs of an Officer ia the 
Army of Wolfe." 

About to be published— A riew of the general tenor of the New 
Testament, regarding the Nature and Dignity of Christ, by Joanna 
Baillie, author of the " Martyrs** and the u Bride." 

Nearly ready, "The Fallacies of Dr Wayte's Anti-Phrenology 
exposed, in a critical Reriew of his obserrations to prove the 
tallacy of the modern doctrine of the mind." 

In the press, M An account of the Dynasty of theTChaJars, from a 
snanuscrlpt presented hy his Majesty Feth Ally Shah, in tike year 
tail, to Sir Harford Jones Brydges, Bart, with historical notes 
and an introduction.'' 

Ma Glkjo has ceased to be the editor of the National Library ; 
from the appearance of Bourrienne, which fills up the months till 
July, and the subsequent announcements, it appears as if this 
branch of the prevalent system were to consist rather of republi- 
cations than of original productions or epitomes. 

Steele the Sculptor is again employed on his colossal group of 
" The Taming of Bucephalus," which had been interrupted by a 
necessary remoral from the studio where it was begun, and the 
difficulty of getting proper accommodation. It promises well, and 
will add to the reputation of this rising artist His bust of the 
Rev. Dr Gordon is excellent, and should be done in marble for 
some church or other public place. 

Lowoow.— The remaining pictures and sketches of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence are to be sold at the end of this month. Among them are 
the artist's "Satan,** and a portrait of George IV., along with several 
copies from the works of Michael Angelo, in the Sistene Chapel, 
painted for the late President by Mr Bewick. At the last meet. 
Ing of the Artists and Amateurs* Comrersasione for the season, 
there were exhibited M A View of the Coast of Normandy,** by 
Bonington— a vignette for one of the forthcoming Waverley 
volumes ; the late President's unfinished sketch of the head of 
King William, a beautiful picture and striking likeness ; and a 
spirited sketch from the Grecian history, by Rubens.—" The En- 
thusiast," a painting by the late Theodore .Lane, of whom seme 
account was'given la a previous number of the Edinburgh Literary 
Journal, has .been engraved by Graves. It Is published for the 
benefit of the widow. The merits of the work, and the cause it 
is intended to serve, give It a strong claim upon public patronage. 
— At the last roeeting.of the Zoological Society, the usual Report 
was read. The funds of this body are in a flourishing condition. 
Five hundred skins of East Indian birds have, embracing about 
eighty species, been presented by Mr Heath, of Madras. The 
female kangaroos, the Axis doe, and Cereopsls goose, have all pro. 
dnced young. Lord Stanley was put in nomination as president, 
vice the Marquis of Laasdowne. 

Edinburgh.— We learn from a gentleman who has been visiting 
Abbotsford, that Sir Walter is in perfect health. Two volumes of 
" Count Robert" are ready.— Audubon, the celebrated naturalist, 



has left us. He proceeds in the firstplace to Paris, and thence, in the 
monthof August, to New Orleans. It is his purpose to spend acoupte 
of years In exploring the western side of the valley of the Missis, 
sippi, up towards the Rocky Mountains. He then returns to 
Edinburgh, where he will, in all probability, permanently take 
root, in order to arrange his collections, and publish three addi- 
tional volumes of his Ornithological Biography. The portions of 
these volumes dedicated to the description of American Scenery 
and Manners, he proposes to devote chiefly to sketches of the va- 
rious Indian Tribes.— A few weeks ago, Captain Alexander, 
Author of "Travels to the Seat of War,** set out for America, 
and Cyril Thornton is already there. Edinburgh has thai dispatch 
ed three spies to examine the land inhabited by our brethren be- 
yond the Atlantic We trust their reports will prove more to the 
Purpose than the one rendered by our last traveller. — Roland* 
Assault was numerously and fashionably attended. The young 
swordsmen were as gay as butterflies. The contest was maintained 
with spirit Our old acquaintances, Foueardand Knowless, kept up 
their reputation. A Mr Dunbar also distinguished himself. But 
we were most delighted with an assault by Roland and his sea. 
We remember Master George in the aeevs— going through Ids 
work with the listless air of one who knows he can do It The 
presence of spectators seemed to inspire him with new energy, 
and the little devil set about it in good earnest He promises ts> 
inherit his father's unequalled grace, rapidity, precision, and 
firmness of point Are the Roland's born fencing r A foil cornea 
as natural to them, to use the words of one of Scott's characters, 
" as the boul o* a pint stoup."— The King's Royal Body-guard of 
Archers shot for " The Horn," on Saturday last We understand 
it is in contemplation, that the next time this prise is contended 
for, the whole body shall escort the s u c cessfu l competitor home, 
singing in chorus, Shalcspearcr* 

" What shall he have who kUled the deer T : 
Theatrical Gossip.— The English version of Victor Hugo's Her. 
nani, produced at Drury-Lane, has been entirely successful. — 
Tagiioni has arrived in town, Pasta Is expected in a few days, and 
Paganini is said to have entered into an engagement with Laporte. 
—The Duke of Sussex has expressed his Intention of laying the 
first stone of the new theatre, to be erected at Knightsbridg« by' 
Warie, Egerton, and Abbott— A new opera is said to be in pre- 
paration for Drury-Lane, and a new prima donna is to appear In 
It— Macready.has received £150 for his adaptation of Byron's 
Werner.— Velhiti has been received with onthueiam at Lugo. The 
inhabitants got up a horse-race in honour of his performances, 
overwhelmed him with wreaths of laurel and sonnets, and finally 
escorted him home on the evening of his benefit with torches, and 
kept serenading him till morning. — A corps of American actors 
has lately been imported into Jamaica. Is this an extens i on of the 
lumber trade f We advise the Canadians to look to it— We hear, 
although " the arguments are as yet but ear-kissing ones," that 
Keen is to pay us a visit We do not hear any thing of M U Ma- 
trimonio Segreto," which was announced some time ago. 

Wxxkly List or PiaroaxAVcxs. 

AraiL 9—15. 
Sat. Hamlet, % The Weathercock. 
Mow. Know your own Mind, $ The Ca*Ue of Andalusia. 
Tubs. A Bold Stroke for a Husband, Pong Wong, $ The Three 

Hunchbacks. 
Wan. Chtderella, * The Miller's MaUL 
Thus*. Bob Roy, k The Forty Thieves. 
Fai. The Bride of L a mm ormoor, The S l eep i ng Draught, % For 

England Hot 



TO CORRESPONDENTS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 

Ova subscribers who receive the Journal hy post, may obtain 
the portrait of Young, which accompanies to-day's number, from 
any of our agents. 

The papers of which our Saltcoats correspondent speaks never 
came Into our hands. Does he wish the article he sent to the. 
Journal since our secession returned f— Our fair eoireepondentV 
faromr from Lerwick hat been received. We have not got her 
MSB., but are making enquiry after them j and as soon as wo 
ascertain their fate, shall write to her. She may rely upon our 
best wishes, and if any thing Is In our power, our good offices.— 
"saaatason au£oUan Lyre" are declined the book adverted to 
shall he reviewed probably in out next Are we eligible *•_, 
We know nothing of the elegy our Blackford correspondent 
sneaks of. It is too much to request of us that we should ** in- 
sert in our valuable Literal Journal the nature of his Dialogues. *. 
—Lambda has the right stuff in him, but we must decline bis two 
latest communications.— M The Devil's Visit to the Modern Exhi- 
bition" does not strike us as unduly personal, but it wants point 
sadly.— The Communication, dated Edinburgh Castle, is creditable 1 
to the author, but, Uke most young writers, he is too ambition* 
in his language. .. 
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PORTRAIT OF SIR WALTER BCOTT, 
hhMUlM brJoBH WarsoB Ooboow, BbMlMMWL 

ait Somwaet- House. Tin Earartnf from this FwtraJt M hit 
mod, and will be firm wllh «• J the ftmbWKln* Vohmei 
Of Out Work. 

II. FRAGMENTS of VOYAGESand TRAVELS, 
Mi» id Account of Captain Hall's Naral Lift and Esrlj Voyages. 
Threeimall Vols. Vignette Tlilee. l»s. 

" Cipinin Hall liiiVnlor some tune past, on the whole, th* 
most popular writer of Trnrels in England; and we hare Bo aort 
of doubt that his present work will Tlnd area wider acceptance 

lWely. The wnrda on the ntlepnge, ' ChleBy Tar the Use of Young 
Persons,' are, pcrhnpe, meant to apologise for the inlnuteoesi with 
which things, though familiar to grown person* In the Captaln'd 
prifeaalon, are occasionally eiplelned: bnt Judging frum our. 
■dm, it la exactly this mlnuleoen that will jive the book IB 

rend these Fragmenta before he opens Lord Colling woods Leu 
ten, Southey'i LIT* of Nelson, or Beechey'a Voyage, will hare 
as essential an advantage oyer him who haa not, as the student of 
one of Bonaperte'a Campaign! owee to the possession of ■ good 
map."— Qaartrrh fftcinF, >'". 80. 

III. DESTINY i or, the Chiefa Daughter-. A Tale. 

Bj the Author of " Marriage," and " The luhrri tense.- 3 Vols. 

"'We now lenre the Chief "i Daughter to that fair fnrnlir ika M 
well deserrre to receive from the public."— Literary GearAe. 

" Destiny bu many charms about it,-«rracefarnesa of itjle, 
scenes that eiferteren to tears,— rariety of character well sustain- 
ed,— knowledge of human nature, wit, and mirth) and withal, a 
practical morality, which renecte credit upon the author, end 
cannot fell to be profitable to the reader."- AfenlHe Mn, Hay 

"We regard the an thor of Ueee Tolmnre aa etandiag amena- 
llrln* female writers aecond only to Joanna Balllle. DSatln. G 
worth j of the author of M errlaga. ''—Eilmimrgh Liters™ JesreW 
r " The character of Destiny will be heat understood by the ssL 
ralrrn of Pridt oral "rtyedser, ud NtrtJmgir .tsAey, when we 
aar that the authoreae U entitled to the high distinction of being 
called, without qualification or drawback, the Mies Austin at 



A GUIDE to toe SCENERY and ANTIQUITIES 

of SCOTLAND aur. the WESTERN 

ISLANDS, 

With ■ DeacelptioG of the Principal 

STEAM-BOAT TOURS. 

Illustrated with numerous Plater anil Map*. 
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Where hhn may be had, IBM puWithed, 
1. A HAP of the PICTUHESQE SCENERY of 

SCOTLAND. Price U. Sd. oeally done up | or, coloured, and h> a 



pitmlj for liar Wort. Price U. 



Conskw, in 5 roll. Svo, with Serenteen Peal—, at half the Prieeof 
the Parii Edition. 

M EMOIRES DE NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

"* PAR H. DE BOURHISKNC; 



PART XV., Priee Sex SI 



ARISTOTLE'S PHILOSOPHY, with the 
AWTHMXTJC. 

Among the Platei will be found a highly fii 
York Cathedral, and a Mapof Alia, which ma 
cimeji of the New Allaf to eeeompany the Wo: 






In Bra, price If*. 

A TREATISE on NAVAL TIMBER Rod AH- 

11 BORICULTURE. dasadtdaa New and Inoportant rnndao; 
Culllrati™, with CriUal Notes on Authors who haro rvnuh 
treated the autdect of PLANTING, praentina a conclae rie. k 
what li knowd of the Science end Practice of Arboricultan el rte 

By PATRICK MATTHEW. 

In embracing "thu philosophy of plants, the inter eetla g eublect rf 
■pedes and Tarlery li consmered,— the principle of the natural h> 
cation of rsfetehfae Is dlstiiictlj shown,— the prlncipit also whisi 
in ihe untouched slid " keeps unsteady nature to her law.-lnd» 
ohig conformity In species, and preventing ieteiioraii™ of breed, ii 
explained,— and Ihe causse of the rariathm and dsttrioarJoo of oil 
Unted forest true Is poinhtd out. 

" This work U evidently Ihe production rf sound practical knew- 
ledge."— Coaafry Tdaer. 

" In reorjcnmeiiding this werh to htaded proprlecrrra, we shall uoir 

endont praetseel stadr of the subject." 
•""-—-'•'- Narel TIM 1 l 

JVteWnrTSs 

We hate peroeed 

u — "-eelB oonl 
of the hi 
AnAv Si.ick, Edlnbufih ; and Lo> 




RULE OF FAITH. 

JiutpubtMted, 
In cloth, 1 Jmo, price Cs., 

DIALOGUES gn the CATHOLIC and PRO- 

Reformation Society and a Catholic Laymen. 



Dedicated to the OOco-lwarcn of 

■Ion which took plana In Si 
KdlubuTu}., in April 1SS0. 

SoMlrrWn.Wiiria.ndCo.1 .. - 

Brothers, Edinburgh i and other honejellera. 



CLERICAL PORTRAITS. 
Toll diy at published, on one Plate, 
PrtoB f*. Proofs on India paper, 10s. Sd. 

PORTRAITS of the Rf.». Drs CHALMERS, 

GORDON, MUIR, and INOLlSi the late Dr sUrDRKW 
THOMSON, and Sir H. MONCREIPF i baiog rery Mriklng Lisa- 
nessss of these eminent Clergymen, from original drawing* by tt 

Jorn ArDBasov, jun. &1, North Bridge Street t and Willijh 
Hiibibb, 13. Hauner Street, Edinburgh. 

of whom alao may be had, by the same Artist, 

A PORTRAIT of the late Her. Dr ANDREW 

THOMSON. Proofs, Is. U. 

WWTrlMTB of Twentr Hentbenof the ScottMt Bench and 

\ u^,oSoMtsML T^MAvW.i'T^Bas.^aa.M. ""'*" *~ 
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• BOOKS PUBLISHED BY W. R. M'PHUN, 

GLASGOW. 

I. 
LIFE OF MUIR. 

DEDICATRD TO THE LORD ADVOCATE OP SCOTLAND. 

Pubtiahed this day, Id octavo, with a Portrait taken from an 

Original Painting, 

HPHE LIFE of THOMAS MUIR, Esq., Advocate, 

younger of Huntershill, Member of the Convention of Delegates 
for Reform in Scotland, etc &c. ; who wat tried for SEDITION 
before the High Court of Justiciary in Scotland, and sentenced to 
transportation for fourteen years. With an Account of the Cruel 
and Tyrannical Treatment he received from the Enemies of Liberty, 
and a variety of extraordinary Pacts never before brought to light. 
By PETER MACKENZIE. 
*< A nobler man 
Lives not this day within the dty walls.* 

II. 
In 8vo, price Is., with a Copperplate Engraving, 

A DESCRIPTIVE and HISTORICAL AC- 
COUNT of the LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER RAILWAY, 
ftwm its First Projection to the present time ; containing all the 
Facts and Information that have yet appeared on the subject, with 
numerous interesting and curious Original Details, E s t i m a t es of 
EErffrm-T. ecc. <fcc By Joseph Kir wan, Civil Engineer. 

III. 
The Third Edition, in foolscap 8vo, price 6s. boards, greatly 
enlarged and improved, 

THE ANATOMY of DRUNKENNESS. By 
Robrrt Macnibh, Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Glasgow. 

Contents— Chan. 1. Preliminary Observations.— f. Causes of 
Drunkenness.— 3. Phenomena of Drunkenness.— 4. Drunkenness 
modified by Temperament.— 5. Drunkenness modified by the Ine- 
briating Agent— 6. Enumeration of the less common Intoxicating 
Agents— 7. Differences in the Action of Opium and Alcohol. — 8. 
PfcysiologTof Drunkenness.— 9. Method of curing the Fit of Drunk- 
enness.— 10. Pathology of Drunkenne s s. 11. Sleep of Drunkards. — 
IS. Spontaneous Combustion of Drunkards.— .13. Drunkenness Judi- 
cially considered.— 14. Method of curing the Habit of Drunkenness. 
—15. Advice to Inveterate Drunkards.— 16. Drunkenness in Nurses. 
—17. Liquors not always hurtful. 

'•• This Httle book is evidently the production of a man of genius. 
Tfje style is singularly neat, terse, concise, and vigorous, far beyond 
the reach of an ordinary mind t the strain of sentiment Is such as 
loss infinite honour to the author's heart; and the observation of 
Iranian life, by which every page is characterised, speaks a bold, 
letJve, and philosophical intellect. As a medical treatise it is excel. 
lent, and to these who stsnd in need of advice and warning, it is 
MSth a hundred sermons."— Blackwood's Magazine. 

«* We have said enough to recommend Mr Macnish*s work to the 
■shots reading and drinkiog world."— Literary Gasette, 

IV. 
In one volume, fo olscap 8vo, price 7s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY of SLEEP. By Robeet 
BLacnish, Author of " The Anatomy of Drunkenness,'* and Mem- 
Mr of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow. 
(From the Nodes of Blackwood's Magazine.) 

"Shepherd.— Hae ye read the Modem Pythagorean's newwark 



." North.— Several times entirely end often by matches. It Is 
admirable. 

-*• Tickler.— Come, I must keep you, Kit, to the subject in hand. 
Tint treatise deserves a separate article from your pen. 

«* North.— And sooner or later it shall bare h." 

«* Mr Macnish has given us a very excellent book, and some very 
taernl practical instructions.'*— Monthly Review. 

•• We have been captivated by the eloque n c e w e had almost said 
hv.poetry.of its descriptions t and on the whole, we must say that we 
RjpsirhiT ft to be one or the most valuable and amusing books of phi- 
ooophy we have met with for this long time past.'*— London Medico* 
3mmrtte. 

•* The Philosophy of Sleep contains fancy, feeling, humour, re- 

tnch, wedded to a tasteful 



__ and piquant style, could not fall to 

ittrnct attentioo, and point out Mr MaenUh as one of the most pro- 
atsing young writers f if the age. No medical work of the day hat so 
ummy attractions for the general reader." — Sew North Briton, 

" A work which will be perused with interest and delight. It may 
m considered the most valuable contribution which philosophy, 
lovtry, and physical science In agreeable combination, have lately 
node to the illustration of the study of man's nature, viewed In close 
llianee with bis being's end and aim."— Edinburgh Weekly Chro- 
tide. 

V. 

NEW GAELIC DICTIONARY. 

[n one handsome Octavo Volume, of one thousand pages, dedicated 

to his Grace the Duke of Gordon, price Sis. in cloth, 

A DICTIONARYof the GAELIC LANGUAGE, 
ontaining many more Words than the Quarto Dictionaries t with 
heir significations and various meanings in English » illustrated 
KBEssionally by suitable Examples and Phrases, and Etymological 
Remarks. The First Part contains GaeJic-Engush, the Second 
Engiteh-Gaeiic, which are given much fuller thin in any of the 
Quarto Dictionaries. By the Rev. Dr M*Lso», Campsie, and the 
Rev. Dr Dewae, Glasgow. 

«• Its accuracy is vouched Jor by the respectable names of its edi- 
tors.'*— Spectator. 

— The Rev. Drs M'Leod and Dewar are already advantageously 
l^owiito tnciMDlicsjemu]entG^M4kseiK>laTs, and we think their 



Dictionary promises fair to extend their reputation as benefactors to 
the Highlands. • • • • The present pubHcation will have all the 
advantages of an abridgement from the Society's large work, with 
some peculiar to itself, as being to a considerable extent original. 
Many new words are added, and new phrases are given, especially 
with regard to the changes effected upon the word by prepositions, 
prefixes, and afflxet, which are very common in Gaelic. To the 
Highland Student and the Highland Minister, it Is unnecessary to 
recommend it, since we know that by them such a work has been 
long wished for : and a slight glance at the present will be sufficient 
to convince them of its value."— Edinburgh Literary Journal, Dec, 
18*9. 

** We have now the complete work before us, and we are much 
pleased to find, that, instead of cause to retract, we have rather to 
add to the praise we formerly felt It our duty to bestow on the labours 
of Drs M'Leod and Dewar.*— Ibid. Jan, 183 1. 

VIL 
Neatly done up in pocket sise, price Is. 

A CATECHISM OF PHRENOLOGY, illustra- 
tive of the Principles of that Science. By a Member of the Phreno- 
logical Society of Edinburgh. 

" We have now before us a regular Catechism of the Principles of 
the Science, calculated to inform and enlighten the most obtuse in- 
tellects on the subject. It is got up with great conciseness, both as to 
style and matter; and though we do not profess ourselves to be one 
of the faithful, we certainly conceive that the present little work will 
considersbTy extend the popularity of Phrenology and its adherents. 
At all events, it forms an excellent text-book for the student, by 
means of which he may ascertain both the merits and defects of the 
science."— Edinburgh Evening Post. 

• VIII. 

In One Volume, ISrao, with an Engraving of the Arms of 
the Incorporation of Bakers, price 5s. 

THE PRACTICAL BAKER AND CONFEC- 
TIONER'S ASSISTANT; being a Comprehensive View of every 
thing relative to the Baking of Loaf and Fancy Bread, on both the 
Ancient and Modern Systems; with a great variety of Practical Re- 
ceipts in Pastry, Confectionary, Candies, Preserves, Cordials, Wines, 
4rc; and the various methods of making Artificial Yeast. By Job* 
Tuscan, Baker. 

" Moreover, his book is a perfect r epo sito ry of every thing rela- : 
ting to the subjects which he has undertaken to discuss. The whole 
mystery of baking and confectionary is fully laid open ; and by the 
simple and judicious directions laid down, any one may practise for 
himself the operations of these universally interesting arts. We doubt 
not that the work will be found highly useful ; and we dismiss it with 
every wish for that success which it so well deserves. "—Edinburgh , 
Evening Post. 

** Seriously, this work will be found to contain much useful and 
amusing information.''— Edrw^argA Literary Journal, 

IX. 

In two large Volumes, 8vo, price Ms, boards, 
BIOGRAPHIA SCOTICANA; or. a Brief His- 
torical Account of the roost eminent SCOTS WORTHIES, Noble- 
men, Gentlemen, Ministers, and others, who Testified or Suffered 
for the Cause of Reformation in Scotland, from the beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century to the year 1688; originally collected by John 
Howie of Lochgoin ; now Revised, Corrected, and Enlarged, by a . 
Clergyman of the Church of Scotland : and enriched with a Preface 
and Notes, by William M'Gavim, Esq., Author of " The Protest, 
ant." 

To those who are already in possession of the First .Volume of this 
Work, the Second will be found an indispensable requisite, as with- 
out it the book is incomplete, and is deficient in by far Ike most im- 
portant and interesting portion of the Biography of the Scottish 
RsroaMERs. 

•' We hail with pleasure this New and greatly Improved Edition, 
The external appearance Is vert creditable to the Publisher, and we 
have no doubt his well-meant seal in publishing an improved edition 
of a work that must ever be dear to pious minds, will meet with the 
encouragement which it unquestionably dwsi iw. n — Edinburgh 
Christian Instructor, 

X. 

In one Volume, price 4s. hoards, 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE PROTECT- 
ANT REFORMATION, in a Series of Letters sddressed to Wil. 
li am Cobbbtt, fa) consequence of the M isr epres en tations and As- 
persons contained in his " History of the Protestant Reformation 
in Britain and Ireland.'* By William M*Gatin, Esq., Author of 
" The Protestant.'* 

'• Those who wish to see Mr Cobbett more than matched, should 
possssi themselves of this valuable publication. It Is not saying too 
much of Mr M 'Gavin to assert, that he Is one of the most ^lightened 
Protestants in Christendom. The whole controversy stands before 
his mind in the order of perfect arrangement, and Mr Cobbett ap- 
pears like a child in the hands of a giant. Posterity will gratefully 
acknowledge its obligation to this Ineomparabss advocate. — Evan- 
geOcot Magazine. 

XL 
In a neat Pocket Volume, price 6d. 
THE CASQUET; a Collection of Songs in the 
GAELIC LANGUAGE. Selected by Jambs Mdbbo of CardelL 

THE GAELIC MESSENGER: conducted by the 
Reverend Dr M'Leod of Campsie, assisted by a numerous circle of 
Celtic Scholars. Volume First and Second, now complete, may 
be had In boards, 6s. 6d. each, or with the Sermons, 8s. each Vol. 

•• This is truly a literary curiosity. A periodical in the language 
Of Om^ULT— Edinburgh Literary Qasette. 

Sold by Mr Pollock. 19» BVstetts^'ttta&BQKfe. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



EXHIBITION OF PORTRAITS 

TO Bl JNGXAVED IN 

LODGE'S PORTRAITS AND MEMOIRS 

OF 

THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONAGES OF BRITISH HISTORY. 

OPEN DAILY, at Mann HARDING and LEPARLYS, No. 4, Pall Mall East, Londost. 

Admittance by Tickets only, which may be obtained, on application, free of expense. 



fHE great celebrity this Work has acquired throughout the country, and the very general desire of 

the Subscribers to inspect the Collection from which the Engravings are executed, have led the Proprietor* to adopt the medium of 
a gratuitous Public Exhibition, to display in one collected view the (whole series of (Illustrations proposed to be enslaved in this Wait 
elaborately executed and coloured, from the Galleries of his Majesty* the Nobility, and from the Public Collections, preparatory to ccav 
mencmg 

An entirety New Edition, in 

MONTHLY NUMBERS, 

On the Ui of June, 1831, 
A Prospectus and Catalogue of which may be obtamed {grot is ) from every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

Persons residing in the country, and iatending to visit the Metropolis, may obtain Tickets of Admission, free of any expense, from be 
principal Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 

The following are Extract* from the Public Journal* : — 

" In the overwhelming masses of trash which am weekly, if not hourly, pouring in upon the republic of literature, it i« pleating lo 
alight upon such productions as this ; which cheer and guide us like friendly watchflre* across a country oi'darkue*t and periL"— Dibdin'i 
Library Companion, 3d Edit. p. 516, In Review of Lodge's Portraits* 

** It is an Exhibition of very peculiar, and striking Interest. ■ Here the spectator sees the Plantageoets and the Tudors, the Heroes mi 
the Statesmen, the Poets and the Philosophers of Gnat Britain, in their habits as they lived. Either as food for grave reflections or fa 
the exercise of the imagination, the Exhibition Is one altogether of so original and impressive an order, that we are sure it must exert* t 
strong sensation in the public. We have perused the biographies with as much interest as we hare looked at the plates with admi ratios; 

and we know not when we have experienced a stronger influence than their combination has exercised over our minds." Literati 

Gazette, 

" All the Subjects represent Illustrious Personages connected with the History of Great Britain ; and it is impossible, in our opinioa, a 
imagine a Collection more interesting m a Historical point of view. It presents at once to ;the eyes of the spect a tor, those great am 
whose names are * as familiar at hoosebold words* to every one who minks as he ought of the past glories of his Country— the Clash 

Eions of Liberty, men whose iaftsJlaelual brilliancy •hads a tight upon times which, without them, would have bean dark indeed. Tat 
roprietors intend to engrave all these Po rt r ai t s in Mr Lobfen Wont, and to publish them in such a shape as may make them as unive?. 
sally accessible as they deserve to be. Of the literary merits of the Work, so much has been said, and so deservedly, that it is lupernueai 
to say one word here,* — Times. 

" In the splendour of its execution* in the accuracy of the characters delineated by the pencil and the pen, and the extensive nature of 
its contents, no other country can produce a Work which may compare with it."— Gentleman's Magazine. 



This day is published. 
With numerous Plates, 5s., 

FAMILY LIBRARY, No. XXII., being the 

LIVES OF SCOTTISH WORTHIES. - 

Also, with Thktsxn Ebaravlngt from the celebrated Designs of 

Flaxman, 5s. 

FAMILY DRAMATISTS, No. IV., being POPU- 
LAR ENGLISH SPECIMENS of JESCHYLUS. 

John M una ay, Albemarle Street, London. 

A New Edition, 
In 9 vols, lSmo, with Esghty-fi ve Plates, price 18s. of 

T\HE PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By R. 

CtuxBeaa, Author of Traditions of Edinburgh, and Editor 
of the Scottish Songs and Scottish Ballads. 

" Not only the most amusing, but the most useful companion for 
the Northern Tourist."— CtfisyWT* New Monthly Magazine. 

" By far the most valuable topographical work we ever read."— 
Weekly Review. 

" It Is quite Impossible to dip into any part of it without having 
the attention rivetmd and the fancy pleaaod. M ^Lilrr«iy Gazette. 

" The excellent Plates afford a tolerable idea of the wild and ro- 
mantic scenery of Scotland."— V\fe Herald. 

The SCOTTISH SONGS; Collected and Illustrated 
by R. Cbambxrb. 2 vols, royal 18mo, lis. 

" By far the most complete collection of Scottish Songs existing.- 
—Weekly Journal 

The SCOTTISH BALLADS. 1 vol. 6a, 
" An admirably selected volume.' '—Time*. 

TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH. 2 Tola. 9a. 

«• A moat amusing book, full of the best kind of antlqaarlaiiiira." 
— Blackwood's Magazine. 

TRIALS, and other Proceeding* hi MATTERS 
CRIMINAL, before the High Court of Justiciary la Scotland i se- 
lected from the Records of that X^mrt, and from M9S. in the Gene. 
ml Register House. Edlnbnnjh. By Bona** Pnoa taw. Writer to 
his Majesty's Signet* F.A.8., ace* Parts I. to VIII. 4to, each 15s. 
Vol. IX. will complete the work. 

On 6th June win be published, Volume TV. of 
The HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By P. F. 
Tvtlbr, Esq., F.R.S.E., F.S.A., ate. T"*»—"»g the Reigns of 
James II., James III., and part of the Reign of James IV. ; and con- 
mining some new and original documeats Illustrative of this obscure 
portion of Scottish History. 

Printed for William Tait, Edinburgh \ and Lohqmih and Co,, 
XtWftw; Of Whom m*7 0V Jurf VofcI,, B X,rxaini.»«'0,tn*tt». 



NEW PERIODICAL, 

To be published in July, and every alternate Month 

thereafter, 

By WAUGH and INNES, Booksellers to his Majesty, 
2, Hunter Square, and 3], Hanover Street, Edinburgh! 

To be entitled, 

THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW AND 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL/. 

Octavo— Price Three Shillings. 

Th e principles upon which this Review shall be conducted, as the 
term Presbyterian may partly indicate, are those contained in tfcr 
Standards of the Established Church of Scotland. But while the 
Conductors of this Work will make Religion the chief and primary 
object of their attention, they feel it to be an imperative duty to take 
cognisance of Publications of merit in ether departments of know, 
ledge, being convinced that the systematic neglect which the import- 
ant provinces of literature and science have almost universally ex- 
perienced in the pages of religious periodicals, has impaired them, 
fluenoe which they might otherwise have exerted. 

The manner in which the Presbyterian Review shall be «w»i m >teii 
will differ materially from that commonly followed in RelisdotN 
Magazines. It will consist of two iwrts, or which the one shaBbe 
devoted to ample Reviews of able or interesting Wotks in Theology 
and other departments of knowledge, and Translations from vaS. 
able and Popular Works which may appear In Germany and **V- 
fbreign countries ;— the other, of a more miscdlsneoua nature, will 
present illustrations of the Sacred Writings— Biographical Sketch* 
of Divines of note— Reports of the Proceedings of Religious, Sciam. 
tide, and Literary Societies— Notices of the contents of other IVaiod. 
ieal Works, foreign and domestic, when they seem interesting or 
deserving of strictures or refutation, and Accounts of the Debates In 
our Church Courts, especially when they involve points of «— ■• 
■ ' ■ - ■* Law. 



The proposed Publication will thus combine what is peculiar to 
the larger Reviews, with those qualities which confer advantage and 
interest upon the more respectable Monthly Publications. 






Edinburgh: Published for the Proprietors, every Saturday Morniar, 
by JOHN AITKEN, (of CONSTABLE & Co.) 19, WATERLOO 
PLACE i 

SoMalso by Tbomas Atkinson At Co., 84, Trongate, Glasgow ; W. 
Cobry, jun. and Co., Dublin; HuaaT, Chancu, and Co., SI 
Peal's Churchyard; and Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 
London ; and by all Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks ofthe 
Roads throughout the United Kingdom. 

Price M. / or Stamped and sent. free by pott, 10e\ 

YtataAXri *w**toki<aC<k Paul's Work, Caaonfate, 
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[No. !», April JO, 1SH.J 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected teith Literature, Science, and the Arte. 



THE HOPE THAT IS IN US. 

A SERIES OF ESSAYS 



a Scrlfturc SUaatngt, and CUuVlcattom off, 
By ROBERT A1NSLIE, ' 



burgh : Piloted lot Hn 



i, mo Sold by nil 



UNIVERSITY OE EDINBURGH. 



TTHE SUMMER COURSES of PRACTICAL 

CHEMISTRY and PHARMACY. lupertatended br Dl 

„..i ._....-■ _>■■ J. ixi Monday, the id of May' 

to rim in_tn*tr 

may be imaged, 

The Introductory Lecture will be given far 
the Id of May, M 6ne o'clock. and the JTcflr 

oa theuteuf the Blowpipe and Tube Apparatua, bv - 

on Tuemtay and Wedniaday, It the lame houri after which, 

- — ■■'- — "-ig »U1 mmmtnuthodlllereotPineeei in lllft. 

Ticket, Three Guiuear. 
. Tbne Couth qualify foe Elimination before the Royal College of 
1 Suigeou. 

Further Information may be obtained by applying toDr D-B. Rn 
- ■ — of th= um.n.itT. 






01 Chute* 



Monde,, 
RlID, 



POPULAR LECTURES ON NATURAL 

HISTORY, 

BY MR W. HIIIND. 

' A COURSE of LECTURES on NATURAL 

11 HISTORY will be DELIVERED In in* Aetembl* Rom™, 
George Street, on WEDNESDAYS ud SATURDAYS, It Two 

" The INTRODUCTORY LECTURE to be (llB OB Wednesday, 
llh May. 
ASyllibutof iheLecturet and Ticket, lobe hud of IfrJiHIS 
"J, George Street: indklrJoHM Aiuiuoi, Jun., W, 



WATERLOO ROOMS, 
ThliDay. 

MR BOYLE, 

Profeeeor of Smaiva, fcc, Edinburgh, 

Will deliver 

A MORNING LECTURE UPON THE 

HUMAN VOICE, 

JtigGSft 

. — jUhUof the way 

....,...„ .— , .-inied. Alio ■ General Yiew 

The SylUbut may be hod U the prlnelpel BcckteUeri isd Muilc 



immonly called YENTRILOQUlSMi I 



S3 

reif 

t, OnM Stunt Slrttt, WW. 



r Gentleman', Family lp the C 
rami nUiif»ctoiy reference) » 



THE YEAR BOOK. 

BY WILLIAM HONE. 



phical-Uua little book 



Published (hi) day. 
By RICHARD GRIFFIN ud O., 



THE YEAR BOOK, 

Ok the Plan and In the Warner of * Tn ■ Etbit-DaT Booa,- 



M purtuihed, may bt 
will be completedtn 

Sold by Si 






LITERARY LIVING CHARACTERS. 
THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 

The PublkhM. of the SmUmrriLi lUoAin 



Mowthlt Kinnni think It right 
ii Public, the following TcOtunrilnt 
Pre*., aa to the claim, of the above 



:iitcd tinea the 1 at of Dccernr. 

dc, |t)| tale of the Work bed be 

" Thla improved ud improving Magatin*,"— Gtobe. 

"The \nu MDni/i/i/h laid to hire changed |H Editor) If to, tt 



_•' The Sac tltmlMy come* before ui with regenerated vigour. 
The preeent number ii probably the bat It he* published tor tioot 
lime."— Edinburgh Kir*i*f Pott. ^ 

be Tsiety, and KewoeHe In the ehancter, of lu 



•■ The Nno Mo, 
pnreeed in bit pre* 

"The preeent m 
practical BcUur. ' 
or the Set HontAt. 

" The™ i> a ak, 
Magaalne."— Tl,t I 

"Tki.lt the beet 






•iMy fully bean MM 



New Me-iU. widen we hen 
a the Judgment and taateof 



Editor."— Morxix. A, 
" The Vn> Monthly Afngadnt ■how, deckled tympionu of In. 
f emenL"— Bury Pott. 

It, glory hat of late been rapidly reliving. We art lo attribute 
, n . 4,1mm*. j au Mhki, we iimiiii i out wlmtcver the ceuae 
It Ul. Nn. M<ml*/# Toll of raergy, 
i i t erar w*. of (M.-—V-IM Ki» 



to a change of Editor,] 
be, mchla the oaae ! I 



"W»Ot 



! refrain from Blinding to me muUeat Improvement 
in place In the aTranfernent, e* well a, in the ouallti. 
neou. InfonMUo. of STrVn. UnlAh/.'-sZ,,,^ 



" TbU unaareadry pornilir mliiirianyafinearito m to hire unde 
•una, under Ua p t aipit able managament, more Urlklug knBfOT 
menu than any of It, ooe^empoiej&e.''-3ee>i/M Bn. 

"II el m iilii,iit,ii|ilan In »■ tiBlniakln i aHengi. Iiiii wUt 
ha* enwadylefaaed fteah ipirlt and nonUy ink) lia peg*,, and whk 

imimiiaa to anrompllah *T,u greater Mcoear -' — l -- - 

th* Patriot. 



of eogr.veJ Portrait, of "LIT«RAR^LIY°flS- 
. eeounnenied rerpectlTeli by ciltleal ud blo- 
rrmphlcal noUcei. The fotkrainf Porlrelki turn already appeared ■ 
JanuMy— Sir Welter Scott, after, the Butt by Chenttwy- February— 
Hon. Mm Norton. Author of ■' The Undying One," *»■ March— 



SC4 



ig by PlekeregUI. Aet 

ae Pilot," *o. And on 



Mr Cooper, Author of "The Spy," "The Pilot,"** And on the 
]U of Mavwlllajppnr, a Fortran of E. L. Hulwer, Eiq„ Author of 

prenciit year ere nqunted to tend their order, tntrhwlth to any 



BOoketunri »ui»«i 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 



THE ENGLISHMAN'S MAGAZINE, 

With u CnfnTlof of the YU1» D'AU, Tirol!. 



ntSSm 



Silk a chart RhuntWe of la mqnmii—i. Ha in gone— be k atatl 
SlaTery queuton.— 6. Battle Flu of SigunL— 77 Nottcea oT Bog 
laud, her PeopLeuad InmtutioniTV »*■•»*" Oioolan. NaT 



Poland. JTu.ll.-l0. Villa D'Eete.— 11. Black awl Whltfc— 11. .... 
School uf Saint Simon.— IS. The Three Duhei — 14. The Dropplnr 
Olen.— !S.HeoemRambiMin the Footatapa of DonOulaote. No. II 
— IE. Bird-Mitlne. byaCleW ValnraB«^— 17. Tniilet* of tha"- 
tlon — IB. The Drama— Know lea' Alfred — 19. Reporting I"mgri 
— J& Colloquial Dictionary.-*!. Journal of Uicramr*. Ac 

Lnsilcn I Hnaar. film, and Co.. St Patll'l Chnrchyard 
Thomas Ituaiiav, GUnjDw. 



THE NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. 

* By the lata Hev. GILBERT WHITE, M. A. With Addition. 
by SlrWiuiAH JahDiiri, Bart. Author of " llluitrationiot " — 
Ihology," die. 

"A "ork which man of telenet, ai valluftBeral raaden, agree 
In conaldcrlng one of the mart delightful book! rm written."— Sfm 
Monthly .Vura:l«. 

et faaclnating piece of rural writing. 



■' It li rrnll. a book 
encc"-- EdlAbifgli Of 



ot merely of merit, hot of etandard eicek 



"The Pfimrietoii of Countable 'i Miioellany haye conferred a rae] 
fiefli on the public, by pahuahlng. In a cheap and anoyanunri 
nn, thii mot amtulnf and laatnctlr* rulumc." — Dia/Hn 



■" taUc, or of caprine, on eaerdet 
ULi * Co., pu*l Hu«ar, Cihici 



MAHUraCTUBID BT MlSlBS BbOADWOOD A 



PATENT SEMI-GRAND PIANOFORTE, 



although il« Tom li not 

(Itaiyi Piano, yet of the i ,.. 

the touch delicate and light, wiiheafc and loud Mala. The Pile* 
b about one. third lex than the Patent Grand Pianoforte. 

B, Pc. or a bni alio juat recaUed ■ Innt fnnltna to i* tunnel re 
■took of Grand, Cabinet, and ITbii MiW nWOfOBTaS, both In 
Elegant and Plain Caere, with all fhnlnhM imprortmnle ; aho 
Double and Single Movement KARMT SPANISH r,i;|T*ltS. in 
■teat ratiety, FLUTES, and othnr MJJSJCAJ. INSTRUMENTS. 
Ex | fm iln liinlii ifm iilmtbwielnt 

A TBittr of SECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES, at all pries, 
many of which art rery little wane then new, luring been only a 



Thiidaylapubllihed, 

THE POETICAL WORKS of the Risrlit Hon. 

LORD BYRON, complete |with theeneeption of Iln* Jr» 
In S nil. Ismo, with Portrait and higlily.fltju.hM buiaeiagi. «k 
I7a VonuV. tadVI.. which are dow for the Ant unwpblaM, 

the Worlu, and aome that wen ttppreieed ; oeeide* ae-ieral priiM 
fOc the lint timet icndcnnBihiitArJirit and inly comuleK £Wn 
nir iKibliahcd. -w — 



ENCYCLOPEDIA B III TANNIC A. 



Voinim III., Past I., Pmce Eighteen SsfLUscs, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA, 



Greatly Enlarged and Improved 
To be Computed in Tmenti/ Volume 
THE present HALF VOLUME 

m for thii 'nGliion --CojtralUTtva A^j 





' 




The EnoyclopesJi 
of being the mot in 

irlmtmctire and ei 


Briuuinica 

rui an J «>ro 
part of the 
ndl.lrli.ally 


Iff: 


periodical publisti 


■why and accuracy ufthe typography and emtielllihmnu, aa mi 

rtth the BnquahfledaTOrnhaUon of the Bubocrlbra. TnViw* 

leour of the work, bolh in rerlewi of particular article*, awe a 
aoferratlcau on ita general excellence ai a Dictionary of Unirean 
I now ledge. 


-Irulate, that from 


hTadSft,"" 


lutwtlm 


S^ln^S*!** 



_,., they will be enabled to cotnpn 

pnpoted In their original protpeetui. 
The neat naif Tolume will contain I 
»>ed OS a icais of luch magnitude, ■iiipa uie wo 
UHagea of a moat complete AUu ; while the comprehi 
' the geographical depiitment tuppliet the place of a Gi 



Serica of Minns 



Ptioted for *D*f I 



trx, Edlnburg! 



jlf ALTE BRUN'S SYSTEM of GEOGRAPHY, 

" X VoLVlII., Part Id.; coneludlng tbe Detcriplinn of Piass:, 

_, , 1 „ ... >-_.__ ^^rten, Denmark, Belgium, mi 




A eery large aaeorto-nt of HRW MU 
added all tbe New PuhUcattom of mnrl 

The MUSIC LIBRARY u 



u they appeal in 
d the New Puhlkatlooi 



liutrumenti Eachanged, Lent on Hire, Tuned, and, Ri 
the beat manner, la town and country, u lutud, , 



Engllah reader attache! I 

-I" ""i^"*** Tebteot Be^rmre 

Adik Bulk, Edlnburah ; ud Losojiah, Una, Oxii a, Bnom, 



mnhnrgh: PubliihedforthaPKirrietoni.eTeTySatBrdayhlorniBi, 
byJOKNAITKEN.Iof CONSTABLE Ik Co.) la, WATERLOO 
PLACKl 



SalddaobyTaoKaiATa 



M < 2J!nt m 



■-,81, Trosgatn. Glangow: w. 

K WllWK, Hojal E.rlmnsr. 
— -Clrrluoribe 



Price Cd. i or Sf anpAf andmtfrtebgpoit, IIW, 



Pt\aMu,^n1tai.i.tii't'in«*kCci-,'Twti;a'llatV,CaDonfaie. - 



WEEKLY REGISTER OP CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 



[No. ISO, Ha T 1, 1M1.J 

AD VERTI SBMBNTS, 

Connected with Literature, Science, and the Arts. 



GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
T)R CANTER will, on Tuesdav, the loth of 

** May, OPEN 

TWO ELEMENTARY CLASSES; 
oufor LADIES, end another for GENTLEMEN. 
51, North Hinorer Street. 



HP-HE POETICAL WORKS of the Right Hon. 

LORD BVRON.eornpktelwIthUHexceptlinof Dax Jim*) 
In G roll- IRmo, with ['..rrn't i'i.I V. ■ .. 1 -. L -h lim-hed Encmlng!, only 
1;.. Vi.R v. .mil vi.. -l.vh.n-nnwfor the tlm time nubllibnf, 

c'.hm m I 1 *™ never Included In any pre* tout Collection of 

the Worki, and eotnc that were Buppreaeed: Dealde< MM printed 
for the flr.1 time; tendering Uui tftjlnt a-d only rmjAfr fafldoa 



Thll day El published, 
w Lane volume. Sro, price Hi., illuitr 
Bngnringe. 



.1 intMNUeat U UK LIVERPOOL COM TEST t up- 
Hundred unit Silly EinerlinenU : with Tibial of log 
V*ll» of Canali and RnJ-tnitl j ami tilt Poner of the 

peewit I^wmoti™ EniinM. By Nicnou.a Woon. Colliery Viewer, 

ill em her of the loititutlon of clill Engineer!, ere. 

" In thii the alilp author hu brought up hi* ImdH u the data 

Of the lereit imnroremr nil in this nationally Important plan. We 

ccauldcr the volume to be one of pnl general inlerret."— L\ ttrttrit 

jamtffn 

■' \v.' r,,,i-. i ].:-l,.'.'. r.r.. , the reader (o the work Ittelf, Itrongly 



i, and Co. 65, St VutVt Churchyard; 



FORIEGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XIV. 

IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

I. Theorica of Lights!. Preeent State of ErypL — 3L German 
Marnier, in tlit Siitrenth Century.— 1 Whale Flihery S. Ancient 

■f.'lil.niK IlllUlnllli. !iP.|H-l JI.mu.Mrv. -' . KlrNrll Finance.— 7. Let- 
ter" on Croatia and lull-.— 1. M"km \,< ■hitn-tiire and Architectu- 
ral Study.— (I. Greek T,*l. r.l [!>■: Iliiin.in Law.— ltl Pjganlni 

11. Poland under Sobieakl.— It Poland In 1&M.—13. Critical 
Sketches of French, Italian, iSn.ni.h. and German Wmnu.— It. Mia. 
reUaneoua Literary Notice, flora Denmark, France. Griinany, Ho). 
land, lull. Poland, RuaiU, and or Oriental Literature— IS, Lilt of 

New ttimmBm- 



VoU, L, II„ III,, IV., In bto, 

FAMILY LIBRARY OF FRENCH CLASSICS. 

To be enmpriied In about Eighty VolomBi, 

TVOUVELLE RlBLIOTHEQl'E CLASSIQUE; 

" Or, COLLECTION of the CHEFS-D'IELVRE of FRENCH 
LITERATURE. 

Paut I The FRENCH THEATRE; emulating 

oftheWORKSof MOUF.UF, and RACINE, and a Selection from 
CORNE1LLE and VOLTAIRE. 
Price of run Volume, eonWoiof about 400 pngea, la, M- ; or oo 

Printed tor Tummtu, Won™, ud Co., K, SobO Sqnwe, Un. \ I 
don ,- and *?M fir H AwkKlIen, \ 



No* pnbHihing, in Parti, Monthly , elegantly printed, 

KNOWLEDGE FOR THE PEOPLE; 
WHY AMD BECAUSE, 

FAMILIARIZING SUBJECTS OF USEFUL CURIOSITY 
AND AMUSING RESEARCH. 



Bi JOHN TIMES, 

Editor of » Lneonkt," " Aram of Sdence and I 

Tna dr.ipi.if till. Work ii UpmanltheeDmilrini 

Jut ao many viiriiLEwnviiiia and iinl'Kn,y 

Information with unwement ; and gratify curiotlty ui 

of laudable topi», artlh,,.iT f.u . ;"•■ .v. ; .u-.l-. 

PUlnneaioi'illuauatlonwIllilwayii 
Id worldly knowled re, or corn mm n 
meh Information wnlch la oot In be 



[W K,i:r,-,'-.- 1 ,..ul 




i'fitrjralar'f.iiijiK' ; un\ to | ■ i ■■■-',■. t [he 'reader wither 

lelh(|enrt of the praaan 

Thctuctai of the undertakln», t falM ithaa yet prooeednl, ina- 
tifleathe Edit..rln prenrmlu Ma pain una perfectly unitentood. 



Already nu.bliab.cd, 
PART I DOMESTIC SCIENCE: oonulolnf 

lietona Edition.) " * '"* onnroj— 

PART II.— ZOOLOGY: Quadhupbes: IlluatreUnr 

their hahlu and peouluvltlaa. 

PART III — ORIGINS and ANTIQUITIES; 

eliledy from the Calendar. 

PART IV,— ZOOLOGY-. Bim, ana tWl Eco- 

PART V.— POPULAR CHEMISTRY. 

PART VI SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

PART VII MECHANICS. 



hubs' popular 



taklna title of the Plain Why and H 






tainlcajity or preteiiatffi."— Brlli/A Magailnf. Dec. 



id lUobjaeti, truth and ul 



. ire, IB prsfnaa knowletir*. at 

Uly.' The plan li one well adapted to 

reaeaich oo a multitude of Mpie* In a r»iiu- mmpi 

the fatifue of otdlury rtudy."— CaraWr P./rlot, Jr». 1, 1IS1. 

" Rnii«k-iCai«h!»rn..welielie»e, r ™ee.ae.lineitenrJve|w 
lahrt, purely baeauee they were In the form of 4 uiM ion and aniw 
oro/whyandBecauie. Thepraeent little work, bow 
whit higher pntaiulona ; and although it la chiefly ■ 



try- VethegWa 
Ihe youth of both h 



.!■.- ■!.!■. ,!, 

lcaicuU^ea■ - 

irg* Obaetvee, Mrerth V*^ 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



On the TtalrtMh of April ni pi 

No. II. 



THE ENGLISHMAN'S MAGAZINE, 

With an Engwtng of the Yiu* D'EiM, Timll. 



S. May— iwcet May !— 3. Nuun and Cure of the II 

Sitth a dint illmtmtl.e of Id |>uh.|-L He iigone— he It gone < 
Slereir Qc«tlou.— I!, Battle Flag of SI .utd.— 7. NottceioT Eng- 
land, her People ud IiulituUona, TV » Yankee Ommiui. NaT; 



Ol»D— li. Recent nimblM In the Foouslepi of Don euiioie. 

tkni.— 1& The Dniu — Knowlei' Alfred.— 19. Reporting Prograa. 
— TO. Colloquial Dictionary.— SI, Journal of Literature , Arc. 



Thli day U publltoed, 
ry targe volume 8 to, with One Hundred Engiarlngi, 



THE OPERATIVE CHEMIST; consiatimr, of ; 

' Foil Practical Dirpl.y of MANUFACTURING CHEalisTRV 



ry bnncfa of Manufactures. 



i, it Co., 65, St Piul't Churchyard 
•h. 

Wheiemay ba had, Junt ready, 

In one large vol. 8vo. with nunarou* plats, price 1 Be. 

WOOD'S COMPLETE PRACTICAL 

TREATISE on RAIL-ROADS, ud INTERIOR COHHUNICA. 

TltlN In GENERAL. 



Thli day ■■■ pubhebed. 
In one Volume lnmo, price 3a. 6d. doth board,. 

HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF JOHN KNOX, 

Containing n SKETCH of the SCOTTISH HISTORY, from the 
Eerbeat Tlmee to the Period of hii Death. With gn Account of Ihe 



R. M. Tim, Dublin. 



a Co., Loudon; and 



By whom nai lately raihUnaed. 

Uniform with to* (note, price ft. U. 

HISTORICAL MEMOIRS c.f ANDREW MKL- 

V1LLE ^containing in Account of the CItII, Literary, and Eccle- 



tlU the Temporary neUbUahmanl of Ipanen, In the tM 



INQUIRIES OF AN EMIGRANT, being the 

NatraUte of an Engllih Farmer, from Ihe veer 11)1 to MM, 
farina wheat period he tmrenad the Urtltrrl Stateiof Ainerica. end 
thnBnlilflPmv| M eof(]«u 1 n.,wtthavi«toM«U«uanCr.na7int i 
«mtauiin» ohwiTUlaw on the Meaner.. Soil, annate, urfHo- 
bandry of the AistTk-ani, with Eatimelea of OutSt, Charge, of 
Voyage, and Travelling Branaei, ud • mmnentjire Statement of 
the Annntnaej gdfejof InCha United Siau, and Canada i dim m. 
■bUn^ perron, to form a Judgment on the propriety of Emigrating. 



A New 



"Wee. 






upon agricultural topia, to be laund In thli little work."— G,*tit. 

•■ Thli !■ a pnetkil work. Our farmer kt not wasting In ihnwd. 
■teenaSS h^UninaSISll'* T *Jg*^. ft ™' lb * u ' ™™* truth. 

■dUpJW WeliaehuToQ*, which Jfull of minule Into! 

London : FoWWied by Emmni.ll Wrr.Mii, No. US. Royal Ei- 
fl^eere; enf Hmmr Coxnuu.1, 1», Whltrkio Piece, BuloWnta, 



COMPANION TO THE WAVER LET. 

NOVELS. 

Beautifully minted and emhetUthed, end neatly bound, 
prion Ba. each number, 

STANDARD NOVELS. 

No. III. 
PlibMtd May 2, WftteiM (ft*, whole of 
THE SPY, by Coorr.n, 
Corrected and reeieed' by Hie Author, with hli new It 
Note. wrJmn er.pjea.ly '« t*" IJ re W iWn n Thin 
terwlll ei plain the origin of the Tnlfcr— ■ -' 



of the actual indi vidua]* who en deaf. 
bole of the PILOT, by 

celebrated. Story of CALEB 



No. I. compritci t 
Cooriri, price £■. 

No. Il.contnlne God' 
WILLIAMS, complete, price u. 

No. IV. trill contain thewholnof Minn Jam Y< 
Romance of THAIiDEUS of WARSAW. 



Literary PortrttiU—Thc Author of Pdham. 
THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and 

1 LITEM ARY JOURNAL, tm Mny I, eonlaJM the rallo.-a 



ariemal arUeha, to dliUngubbed 

PnnMr— U'lng blutiuj Charaeten, No. b.— The Author of PB- 
ham, with a flnemeel-EDErmTinE By Thumpaoo — Priigr™ of Bt- 



Lyttc- Italy in pehnuly 1*51, by the Rev. n.*ert 
—The late Mr fUKlt, R.A.,auU thp Pretent State of 
A Cat land or Flower., by Hum Own wall — Lucy Fnu 
by the Hon. Mrs Norton fli-Nl \'igln. I)y I. K. [ — 



ARMY AND NAVY. 

THE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 

NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE, 
Pott MAY. 

Content, t Taetin, with reference to impending War— Dbelplne 
-• - .... -theWeet Ooejtof Aflini in 



n Condeinnluf Ruaawhwa to Serve In the 

Fleet— The Brni.h Caealry on the Peril ntu la, V an OOeer of Thn. 

■■. Regal taa— Lnneeta wad Light Diaweni i 

x liiumluting I Jg hl h w ia w , Ac— Memoir 

.. DiebltKh-On the Mode of Aiming and 

Shipe of War— Naral Rcmlnhlcenei ; Dining Out; 
n Portugal- Rer lew, and CrtUeal Noticci fi eri, 
f— Sditorl Pi ■■" " 



Portfoilo— Parliaraentaly ProeenHngi— 

otiotn ud Anpolutnwnta, otc. die. 

Bun Street, E< 



dinhutgh: Pi 

s™b« a 



loldalKby TnOBAa Atxmbhx 4 Co.. St, Trongite. GUvutiw : ,iv 

■Sun Churchyard I and BrriHonaai Wl'l. ton. Royal Exchange 
Loudon i gnd by all Newemen, Poabjnaatera, and Clerk.; of tltt 
Rued, throughout thi United Kingdom. 

PrfCf W,; er §Umpetf4nntfrttbfpoit, lDf. 



PilKlwi uj »imn 



WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTREB. 



n la gradually spreading 



1 •|llrit o 









evidently, that they wl 

for their ami on, Kid also for exchange. The wheel ml loom 

mens of their work, which will btv comparison with the beet ol 
:hi> kind. Thru- roads en stteuded to, ud In food conrfrUoa. 
rbr colonel ha* travelled In ■ carriage throng h all parts of the 
■uiintry. Ho in pnwnl at a meeting af Hi* geuprsl council ol 
:lte nation, and wa surprised at the order and regularltr which 

» preserved in the deliberations, and i 

nany of tho members. Every thing we 

-okees prom to u*, that these Indian 

iiimadic life for domestic habits ; that they nai 

lomahawk and tho carabine for tho plough, the r. 

lbiii! that they have already arrived at a surprising degree of dri- 

liaiioo, the more extraordinary, that It waa thought these eons 

if tho font! could otter relinquish their natural Indinattona.— 

Cnurrier del Etalt. fair. 17th July, IBM. 

--njTurplnendMrHonM " 



Tho lady-lfka grace ai 



/of the I 
e made a pleesing bnpresslo 



Mr 



which ha I 

authors. " 
acted, "it 




mirtinT 

being Interpreted, mease—of the oncers of 
Dragoon Guards. Of nine one moat efficient and inuefaUj 

Wmir LtR e* PikrokaUaTCtr. 
Mii 10—13. 

Tdu Rietard 111., 4 Tie Bobbtft Wife. 

Wan. Thi Mcrekanl of JVwr, $ TV Sleeping Dra*gM. 

Thi ma. Mm*rO, » 7%e tmtr PAmitm. 

Fain. A Nile Way la Pag Old Debt,, $ Perfection, 



and,Mth 



d the an 
to be levied 



icr-lf a briefed 



this year, we ere likely '_ 

fur it hai not yet begun—the weather still retaining all Ike chill 
.if February, while the ana ihlnpi with a May-day length and 
brightneaa Bnt still we are glad to escape from the frati.ltles 
so named, of " the Season."— Thp Evening meetings of Anderson" 
University are about to dee*. Mr Atkinson read, on Honda: 
night, a disquisition on the present state or the law of Literary 
Property, in which he espoused. If not the doctrine of perpetual 
copyright, at least the policy of a greet extension of the privilege 
of authors, and moat stoutly opposed the "Claims," as they are 
called, ot the eleven public bodies to gratis copies of every new 
work. In (hose days of renovation, and with a reformed Parlia- 
ment, tlu< re-agitation of tale Interesting subject la likely to lead 
to a final settlement or tho vexatious queetlon between aggrieved 
bibliopoles end authors, sad the universities and the public. 

FaiiLEt nocirrr or tux Fm Awn.— A society, with the honour. 
able object of propegetlng a teste lor, end 







o than one. 



very striking landscape*, and Do. 

rsou has sent the beautiful Flute 
riayer. i no artist, named Lines, whom n« one seemed to know, 
has some rapltnl little pieces. Kenning of London has sent his 
natlretowu a »elof mlulaturo east* from the Penatheuaic Proces- 
sion i and Mr Milan- baa a striking best of the handsome and 
popular Sheriff Campbell. Upon the whole, the Exhibition, In 




*>«■>.— The™ ha* been 
h Docrow, with * view to the produ i 



at either of the 



<• termed Napoleon. Charles has announced that the 
hell perform In the Identical costume, and the London 
r making a sad hand of him In consequence. One has 
the munejrOT in hla researches through all the rag-falri In 
or cast coats of the Emperor, and even np-staln to Prince 
jid, when he went to borrow a pair of his Highness*! small. 



awards procured fo: 



Ir Instmction, and e 
when they are to a, 
—The French plays, a 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Byitandar Club we must offer an unfeigned apology. 
it length then we m. 



[No. 131, aunf H. IBM.] 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Gmtiiwied with Literature, Science, and the Art*. 



SCOTTISH 

ACADEMY OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 

AND ARCHITECTURE. 

THE FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the 

ACADEMY, far the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS, at 
the Roans of the Academy, 14, WarxxuM pLa.cn, will GLOBE 
on SATURDAY, the (1st current. 

By order ot* the Cmmcll, 

D. a HILL, Secretary. 

Admission It— Season Tickets it 



THEATRE-ROYAL. 
MR PRITCHARD'S BENEFIT, 



Oh MONDAY next, the 16th May, lgJi, 

Will be acted Sheridan's Play of 

PIZARRO; 

OR, THE SPANIARDS IN PERU. 

Hollo, Mr Prltohard. 

Core, etlsa Jannan. 

■Mrs, Mrs Suvakry. 

Orchestra will perform the celebrated O v. 

To which will ha added, 

A new Farce, by trlbdln, Bnt time in this Theatre, i 

MY SPOUSE AND I I II 

After which, Mr Pritchart will red re anew v etxt 
BUCKS HAVE AT YE ALL, 

--"-wthepictursore FU, Houses Of, 
i— Bucks In the Upper Hi mm Him' 
~ " • hedslisvt. 

Tture of Tanoreill- 



ln the Pit— 



Backs In the Boxes Backs In theUpni 

Bucks In the Da 

The mvtmrlte Overture of 

Be performances will oannlude with (by particular desire, m ono. 

orautDM of the flecerhsa renptfcei It reaatvad on the occasion 

c*->lrlMu5iird-sbrnsntlsstyaar,| 

THE BRIGAND. 

The MsBhm, Mr iTitchard, 

In the course of which, M' Prltrharrt wlil sing 

" tamx HlMBs.H a- " 

asTTOssbykt 



nUane to sttract-lt will be In the memory of «mm w!«aa*os^lra^r2^V 
i, that On Hon. Omm Lamb, on the ras nf : trt - rf ^ 1 V»,- f ^ t -ax.,wj.W > aasa»r\' 
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.VOLS., LXVIH. LXIX. 

AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY 

ALEXANDER WILSON 
CHARLES LUCIAN BONAPARTE. 

B; ROBERT JAMESON, Kiq. 

Refill! Profeajor of NUunl Hlitoty In Uu Vnlrenity 

Of Edinburgh, Ac. Ac. 

( To be completed in Four Volxmtt.) 

Price St. nd. each Volume,. -Itoynl Piper, M. 

" We hare read It, and rich hu been the treat. We recommend 

It roerery proprietor of a bookshelf in the kingdom. The Mem oir 

■Jon* of the men it an Invaluable document."— Spectator. 

" The preeent vnlume ia full of Intereit- The beet work on Aim. 
rican Ornithology that ha, yet appeared. It hu the further advan- 

acm.'—AtiMi, . ' y t 

"Wilwn'iwoikliaeerTdellihrlVloDe. Without any reference 
to eejence there It throughout it all the frerhneu of nature.' 4 — 



In Tire Parte, each containing ten beautifully coloured Flats, 

Price One Guinea. In Demy Folio, 

Two Feet lane by Nineteen Inchee broad, beau eontlderably mor 

■Ban double the aiae of the OriginaT Wort, 

ILLUSTRATIONS 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY; 



REP RK SENT ATIOWS OF THE PRINCIPAL INSBCTS, 
FOREST TREES, AND FRUITS OF AMERICA. 
Drawn, Etched, and Coloured, under the Superintendence of 



Thia day wu published, 
la One Volume, How, Price la. 6d. neatly dooe up Id doth, 

REASONS 



id Cimyicolioa of Teh 



By ROBERT A 



3u?.»-J»niiTieTA iirVrari, 
puna, Edinburgh ; U*ci 



FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, 



]. Theorlca of Light.— J. Prvacnt Slate of Eerypt— 3. ■Gen 

lamwn in tin- StUamth Century.— L Whale Frihery *■ *•» 

teutonic Rhythmic Goapel Harmony.— 6. French Finance.— 7. 
era on Croatia and Italy — !<. Modern Architecture and Arehi-.c 
ml Study.— 9. Cieek Teata of the Roman Uw. — 10. J^ujinir 
1. Poland under Sobictki,— II Poland In 1331).— 1J- I'm 
letehe. of French, Italian, Snenlth, and German W»t< — II. 



Italy, Poland, 1 
Publication*, 



including the Leoerpreea, one-iiath part of the 



Neatly bound In Cloth and Lettered, 

A COMMENTARY UPOn'thE HOLY BIBLE. 

Kaon HENRY and SCOTT. 
With occasional Obeerretiona and Note* from other Writ 
The object of the work It toprorldea Commentary on tri 



required In preparing the work. 

The Firat Volume, containing from Oenctlt to Deuteronomy, u 
just published, and may be had in two forma, 

Either. The Commentary alone, price oe. per volume, at ts. 
Commentary, with that portion of the text (being p 



GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 



by the Raxioiois Tiuct Socimtv. 1 
or whom may be: 



JJR CANTOR opened, on Tuesday the 10 li. in.it., 'S!^ f ^^lXt\1^ a X'^^Jt^ 

~* TWO ELEMENTARY CLASSeS, to •Mr»»r^mo«may, J^^, Cooham. Hilton, Peeoei;, Bilney, and otheesT with the 



TO ADVERTISERS. 
THE PROPRIETORS of the EDINBURGH 

* EVENING POST and SCOTTISH LITERARY GAZETTE, 
' - -"■ - a* to call the — " 



the Public to the great advantage" which that Journal holds out to 
Advevtleen. 
To PiinHiAera— the Pott, from la well-known itatua at a literary 



■Tea 



To atmQrmim a/Me Law-fni 
he orofeanoo. and the landed gtn"j « 
rea ai In tin CaloBlea, the Pat often 
eumal pcaanana. 

To Mrrcnnafi sad Steplrtrperi— the 
aenraalne- circulation, now amounting .. _, 

aflbrdi eery •npertor proanecU nf utility . 
tdnnmr iidnertttert, and ro "orlHcai Aft 
t he Pat , M wit] a in extenttve general circulation, 

Odalnalan, beg 10 atata. that tire actual dr. 
7110 — ■ crieulatlon which, In Edinburgh, li 

S called only by ona paner, and .utpaeted bynootturln Scotland. 
> obviate the naadhaa. but common jrrastlee of proving inch an 
amnion by nreana of alOdarlra, a* adrnrtlaiufl public may wn. 

_■- .■ L. uu. _» « ■ — — 1 1 , aaainaintlon of the booki, 

uhUthltj Office, 70. tthak. 



Lantern of Light, w 



III. Of Ridley i 
.. T.ylor. ana C 
Ciru.mer.-Xll. Of Jewel 
[Tie remaining Volumes 



mien already published, are aa 

11 of HDoper — VI. of Bradford. 
III. Of Cranmer. ROfwre, Sann- 
Ko m..— XI. Of Beeou. Chaplain 

published during the year ISJl. 
Lev en. PiraaraftBo, and 
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which am ope-j In C. 
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\ PirnlaAXiy aa.vva»Ttn« k. Co,, Fanl-i Work, 



WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



The second rolumr of the Life of Thomae Ken, deprived Bishop , y^ 
or B.th ml Well., including the period from 1640 to the death of thml 
Cromwell. In Dearly reiidy. I coa . 

A new weekly publication, to be called the AnB-In 



Although It b) 



toeneuntheetnne^BndteanectuhllltyresultiDgfrirai union; tht 
exclusion of Incompetent persons from the occupation of fc t p ehin f 
the sanction, by a diploma, of thote who an properly qualified 

u hare becomo aged and Infirm. 



actable I 



st assays on the question—" What la thi 



if hydrophobia I" and, " On the medicinal qualities and 

orounew,^ and soplicatfoasoranyiudireBoui plants." [Would 
the Society not hare proceeded more regularly, In respect to the 
auhject matter of the firm hht, by propounding the qoeetioss— 
" Whether there were any such disease as hydrophobia t" Pea 
dor ptrta, we can aee Utile difference between what la an caM, 



nslnFraoi 



nt Ion. have already he 
bile eapenae, fortl ' 
of the lodDstriona 
lechanlral kwarlM 
to the useful in The number of pnplla la eoMninted at between 

Lemon.— The chancellor hae been boar dbdog with the Royal 
Academy and the Literary Fond. Ha speeches at both were 
audi sa might hare e**j expected. Atthe former, Shee-i farthing 
candle looked particularly small beside hit Bashes of lightning. 
The only thing ottered by his lordship that the moet fastidious 



r. The good man la neither on 






largely attended. It la dishonest The Academy had a right to 
nuke a fool of Iteelf by electing Sir Arthur to the chair, but 
Brougham ehonld not hare worshipped the monkey-rod —A blind 
man of the name of Wat— hae attracted erowda by drawing 
from a German guitar n Dohse reaembtlng the effect of a whola 
hand of music. Ho alio hastate* a whole farm -yard aappoaed to 
be disturbed by the mode. Hie aoonaaa haa bean rivalled by a lady 
who manufactures pkaauaa ont of fragments of party-coloured 
dotha. The fine arts art, therefore, evidently fiourlshing In the 
rnerropollB. 

Nnw Nauncu Aimmc — In a resort made to the Geographi- 
cal Society of Parhjon the ipecimenortrie-'rlewNnutlcal Almanac," 
tent by Mr Barrow, tha moat latterinf commendations an giren 

Vienna, be," says tha reporter, " hare their peculiar advantages : 

das Ttmpt, which Is DnqneanoDably one of the moat complete col- 
lections of Uils kind, will, comparatively, t-e far behind: It con- 
tains the indispensable ; the 'NanUcal Almanac 1 will give the Iodis- 
es the snpernnoi 

Sciiannc IwrmfTioJis tk Poun— The 1 
Warsaw Is MB: the piu.indal colleges contain 86OT pupUa : 1694 
young artisans frequent the Sunday schools In the capital and the 
provinces. In the deafaatddomb school, thareandOindlrldaalsi 
in a Jewish school, founded In 1896, there are 73 pupils ; In four 
other elementary Jewish schools, there an 2*3 scholars. 

therto conaldered to be always In proximity to the ocean. In the 
ins of Asia, k among the moat Interesting fe 




insisted of a symphony by Moaart, a 
id the onrtore to tha Barber or Se 

udly and deservedly applauded. A 



-din i 



particularly pleased with " The 
Red Croea Knight," "Raise tha load War Cry,— and " Hark • 'tis 
the Indian Drum." There were also tongs by Messrs Marleod, 
Edmund?, and Mugsrcrland, which save great pleasure We wen 
highly delighted with the "Death of Nelson," aung by the latter 
gentlemaiu We ooght not to omit airing Mr Keaward and Mr 
Cnrrle due praise for the effective and admirable assistance they 
afforded In the glee* Mr R. R. Stewart la the leader of this very 
e performed hla duty with very grant 



In airing publicity to tha fbL 



ForuuTTOK,— lathe approaching enumeration of the Inhabit. 
ota of erary place, on Monday, the 30th May instant, tha Intra- 
Ion dearly is, that every person shall be reckoned onea, and aat 
thenar ; so that those who happen to he travelling, or ahsssM 

* reckoned aa If at their niual residence ; and If they lean dlrar- 
lons at home accordingly, they may assign that a* a reason fog 
ef using to be reckoned elsewhere. It Is not easy to deame la ail 
I generally apaaMng, the enquirer 
ise for the number of persons who 
r the laat night, ai " 




cow," haa been produced at Drury-Lanc. — Leontine Fay haa ra. 
joined the French comedians ha London, and been received rap. 
tnroualy as ever. The French government baring made an at 



>ea under a heavy penalty to with- 
draw from th* theatre or any manager who shall submit, all thel* 
works over which they hare any control, and not to present any 
now onea till he retract — Keen Informed us on Saturday laat 
that alttungh he expected to appear aetdnm Id London for U* 
future, he hoped frequently to appear before an Edinburgh an., 
dlence How docs this accord with the confident statements la 
tha London prints, that he la part-proprietor and Manager of tha. 
new theatre In the dtyp Mist Tropin taken her benett to-night. 
' style of singing, a modest and amiable ap. 



Width Lin or FnrostiUstcHe 
Mar 14— 20. 
Sit. OrAafEs, f The ffmtHtrtodi. 

Ptearrv, *> Jnmue nasi I. * T*t BrigtU. 
Turn. TAe Asm A*a>, s) aeess /rasssn. 
Win. The TW/I* Night, Concert, 4 TV PeaSafr*. 
Tnt-U. Separation oasst Rrpara&m, Grtlmt Gran, t TV FaOl tf 

Ogt*. 

SI flonoVi >TeB, TV TiMmm, fc 



TO CORRESPOrTDENTS. 

Wa present onr readers next week with * double and aaaaMa-r 
lanroui Number. -Among our fVurespondents this week wo ra- 
eoaralae soma straugsrs— " Lach-end"— " A Tale of the south of 
rrnnw"— "ThePo*t!a*lirTOr"-eod" A Sabbath eTenlog Waif , 
—They are weloov, and ihall ken (Mfgeek •nassj^ah. 
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I 
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devoting to Private Instruction. 
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Price, Medium Folio, Coloured, 21s. ; Plain, 12*. 
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Weeily Lot or Pii 
Ma* 21—27. 

Cinderella, * Charle, f*p Smiiul. 
JV AM to Ruin, Simple* and Co., » Tea Late for 
CimfcrrflB,'* The Tableaux. 
Mtmangemtnt, Tie Btv Lien, * Tnt Poiloek. 
l Wild Oati, Tke Jsiwru* ,v° Song no Suuor. 

■ -fM-jnmfj Mfi, Manager ta Ditrmt, 4 Dtr 

SlUnttl, A Story ol 



TO 



(.ae South of France, 



[No. IH, MarSS, 1UI.] 
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BlIKG THI SlCOHD VoLlUII OF 

SWITZERLAND, 

THE SOUTHERN PROVINCES OF FRANCE, 

AND THE PYRENEES, 

In 1830. 

By DE it WENT CONWAY. 

In Two Voll-mm. 

Edinburgh rf^urdforCorrartBLiendCo., 1», Walarloo Flase ; 
Who hare Juat publiihed, 

VOLS. LXVIIL, LXIX. 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGY 

ALEXANDER WILSON 
CHARLES LUCIAN BONAPARTE. 



Bf ROBERT JAMESON, Eeq. 

Rrgiui Pjufcuor of Natural Hlatory lu the tin 
of Edinburgh. Ac Ac. 
(To be complfted in Four FoJuma.) 




»"■ work la ■ eery delightful one. Without any reference 
there la throughout it All the freahnear, uf nature."— 



Ju« rmbllahod 
IB* poit octaro, prist 10a. Sd., neatly do_ 

THE ORIENTALIST; 



In one Volume po 

TI 
OR, LETTERS OF A RABBI. 



a ud Born. Edluburgh 1 ud Sim 

*oble'i Or fmfcifut li 1 chanter In th 
lOflettrra: partlj by dearrlptlo 



fciipekin, criociam, biography, an 
Idea of the «pirit ud character a 



autltoit who era referred to. Mr Nobl., by in agreeable method of 
•aampUlyiorg hla remark* bu rendered that which many might 
other*!* here called dry, and h*Te mmnl away Bom, amuilug aa 
wall M In uru Ml re— Alter tha jretincnllon adorned to ui tie 1M1 
lalume, it u our duty to take a pewjrei* from the Eneoy, which ex. 

of 'Oriental lite ratu re thia v™( wulb. highly 

,„..,,.--., kb of UKn eultlretioo, but alao bacauaa the 

or haa brought to it the advantage! of eaunalT* mean*. To 
mere reader of fiction, who aeeka no higher gratification Dm 
oement, It will ruao be a BUR* of delight. It laama with tha 
lot, andwiae, and pleaaant etoriai thai duDnaniah th* Utmtara 
Uebia and Penia. aUn j of thrro an quit* now to ua. otban 
•heady familiar, although, pot In the .Imuo la •kktt Hi NoMe 



K 



! l ,Sl.™^* , F ,,a P u i- w,, lf tol * ,h * mlMlWn * («•<«. Sltx* 
fin nana! Thi iT*! 1 "" ja£i iS5 " ^™ *'* P"™" 11 >ln T 

•'WrN 1 *lahJ.adt J e«a«ltB^leton1toa»rtaiu'WilfieuW 
■y, IJoetor of lawa. th* peat itory. ten In* Rabbi of the W eatrm 
world,' whnea dl^ulae It at not eny difficult to penetrate ; indue 
thhik, at hla work conilata urtndpally of the noreu. Bin. and 
nanuicea of Oileutal Sir WaUen, ha haj ihown neat Judgment in 
™**» °t ■ eutrnpoadant. The itorlci of the Eiat hare, of 



rnMutkn— It luntcJl ua there ni a mora palpabi* design 

bl tha M tain than In their glntlnua pradeceaimi ■ and wo an 
toid by Mr Nohta that ■ the ludlao atorlea diSer from the Arabian 
and Fenian odm In thia. that than la al.aya tome moral eaiilr oe- 
rtanbit from tb. narrative, and wbleh ler-r. ua fbcuj, wbernl) la 
iwwl ia lul the power and brltho) era or the wudom of tbe mKlli- 
aant- la proof of thii, we ibaU quote the ' Araricioui Punlthed,' 
a Ctrcaaaian ttory : and sbaU, If poradble, return to Mr Noble'i In- 
tertaunf rolum* at aome future Unw,"— jiMVewmMI. 

■'Tim book, u far aa we hare any knowledge, ii new u a compl- 
laOon. We do not know of any producboo furnlihlng, In a mod*. 

rdljioua iritema. mcfanhtlical doamaa, Utenry pruaetcuey, and no- 
IIUt^lraufmUoMofthere.notcrt^iooaoftlieEaat. The letter, of 
t Rabbi an IB elegant Introduction to the irudy of Indian literature 
andrunnen; anifbrlef aa thi work la. It ■ppanrato ua to be the 
ftnit of nbnHrto reading, and IIBpnt aa wen ai ludldoui reteareh," 
-A'ne Ifaarfaa, Voeoafie. 

"Theworkla Wuanrdte a madlnm far pubnahlng the alrenUed 
and eirecal.naoH. mattar which tha author baa tnllaeUd In tha 



lany, and pi m int Tyro'a auldt to Orlentalum. 1 The hannles 
latin Bd nwBlnt Kyle o/namlkai with which there aenuina 
Ortwital TaUa. are wtcatajlt up, render the book in acceptable and 
a«raeabl* publlaailon,"— AiKlie Jwial 

" Though KlNoblauelidMitlyquik^lliom* On theaenlneda, ha 
do« not aDect tbe pedant, but Muiliei ra.lhi.-r the moat popular and 
limplc modca of con i i-j 1 r> :. iii.ir:i.!...,i. Mr Nofal* anloyi the onat 

adiantage of luvinj; tun::..! nj. ir, I: ,'1 d; and that, too, in a 

manner which rrlKt-ti much credit on hit nwn talenta and dlieriml. 
nation. TW. being the eaaa, inrdy the gcnenlacholu and eultlta, 

lor nrthcMfarlrffrr.. ■ |ti ■' 1,1 j. 11 l.iinaalf of B uaefuland 

aitceablearoluroe."— Edlnturfli Ufemijr Ami 

'ii 111 lii. iiri'ienuonii nwaltj 11 an 
ion Ihcic Icttna, of which he only 




and tiablta of thought, PI 

ZLmMMlXStteZ .. . 

- -"" Brung thaaa Oriental naarnnt 

pare* of a wag. He hat tootririd to arrange hia ma. 
nit and lugenloua laahlon, aa If It wan naeeatary to 
exlatlng uaSka of lha Orlantala, ai well ai to initiuet 
m. HiaotxwMof theiertortba RuAUci. or Cop*- 
teeeulngty ■mualag, and aoharmleaa, that the nhuoao- 
phori of tbalaaet cannot take ooaunc. ' '— Edi«i™ rfl, rVtctlMCfrrimlclt. 
beUwrw, on* of thoHadf-laught genluaea, who, 
1 otlieti, inanjhapplly eh 

thing MnaTarioMntMn ~ 

been diaapnolnbEd. The ■ Lattcn o 

aw- rim, aa eontalnlng a fund of curioui and amuarnf hi 

on. Thia of Itaalf ia no Hnail inert!, in thaaa dayi of ha 

Mnrndal, end rapid produeDoaa. Bat by far th* ruaheataneoani 
rathalwhlehtoaulborhiriwIfrualrn.iewinpubllarJrigrharr,, 
Uuar tandency to render Orleond nt—.«™ «i~w nmnbir ki 
prwtnOJ. W* amrcaly think It. 
tad ana work, hare iam th* at 



ratbn peculiar OeM. a 
af**jf,' nor hare our h 



■ban in the undertaking. Though In tbe fora of h 
■ ain l oenaaloually irith entracta, tbe gnaur pari o 

webeliere. enUttlyorlr'— ' '-'-■ ™ --■ 

which oocuplia more tl 
labyHrNoblei eaan. 

—1 Wt -^ IJ £. 17-. =im a ^---^-^ 
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BOOKS, fee. published by ATKINSON dr. CO., Glasgow ; Oliver 
dr. Boyd, and H. Constablc, Edinburgh ; and Whittakkr dr. 
Co., and Baldwin dr. Cradock, London j and told by all Book. 



THE ANT; a Periodical Paper published in 

Glasgow. In two series. Original and Select Price 10*. 6d., 
or, each portion separate* at 5s. 6d. 

•« A suitable present to Scotsmen abroad, and a curious record of 
fleeting modes and manners."— London Weekly Review. 

For numerous other testimonies to the character of this work, see 
the Journals of 1837-8. 

CONNEL'8 YOUNG SCHOLAR'S ASSISTANT, price 
Is. Also his First and Second Books, 2d. and 3d. each, of Alphabet 
Sheets— Elementary Eugluh School Books on the most approved 
modern Plan of teaching. Printed on a distinct type, and firmly 
bound. Sixth Edition, newly Stereotyped. 

The sale, in a few years, of many thousand copies of these works, 
and the estimation in which its author i» held as a teacher of Kugu»l>, 
speak for their merits. It is al*o used in many of the chief acade- 
mies in England, and of its superiority the periodical pre** have spo- 
ken in the highest terms. Sec Theological Magazine — Critical Ga. 
sette— Weekly Review— Scots Times— Free Press — Paisley Adver- 
tiser, dec. drc 

*»* A. dr. CO. will have ready, in four weeks, an ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, by the same Author, and on an equally simple and 
efficient plan. Price Is. 6d., although with considerably more mat- 
ter than Lennie's. Presentation copies will, in the meantime, be 
given to Teachers on application (post paid.) 

The THISTLE ; a Collection of the bent Scottish Songs, 
including several originals, never before published, as, " Funery," 
by the Rev. Dr M'Lcod of Campsie, dec. dec. With a humorous 
plate, price Is. 6d. boards. This work was edited by the Author of 
" The Eventful Life of a Soldier." 

ABSTRACT of the General TURNPIKE LAWS. 
Drawn up by Dr Clkland. Pocket size, 4d. 

The SHAMROCK ; a Collection of the best Irish Songs 
also comprising many original and scarce pieces. Edited, with an 
Historical and Critical Preface, by Mr Wkkkbr of the Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, and embellished with a capital Likeness of that 
celebrated Performer in character. Such a Collection has been 
long a desideratum. Price 2s. tid. 

" Its extensive circulation — with Wcckes* glorious and good-natu- 
red breadth in the front — would, we really believe, supersede O'Con- 
neil— and preserve the Union. It in ably and tastefully compiled — 
beautifully got up — and cheap— even in these cheap days. It contains 
some capital, new, and original pieces, of which we would fain give 
a sample, but our limits foi bid."— Scots Times. 

" It is an excellent collection, an almost exhaustless fund of wit 
and humour, and besides, very neatly got up.*'— Courier. 

" Our fat and facetious friend, Paddy Weckes, has now supplied 
a literary desideratum, and compiled one of the most unique and 
pretty volumes we have seen."— Fret Press. 

" This is by far the be>t collection of the kind with which we are 
acquainted."— Camera Qbscura. 

HINTS to PURCHASERS and HIRERS of HORSES ; 
with a Postscript on Equestrian Equipments. Printed for the pocket, 
and beautifully done up. Price 9d. 

The sale of this work has been very great. A distinguished ama- 
teur has declared that " it should be in the possession of every one 
who admires a good horse." 

The CABINET GEOGRAPHY; illustrative of the 
Cabinet Atlas, Ostell's Atlas, and the Maps of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, with a System of Ancient and Mo- 
dern Geography, a Treatise on Astronomy and the Use of the Globes, 
accompanied by Maps and Historical Diagrams ; to which is added, 
an Abridgement of -\ncient and Modern History, accompanied by a 
Chart ofBritish and Foreign History. By Alkxandkr Watt, Pro. 
fessor of Astronomy and Geography in Anderson's University, late 
President of the Glasgow Philosophical Society, dec. Second Edition. 
Price Gs. 

The FARMER'S ASSISTANT ; or. Ready Reckoner, 
and Land, Hay, and Cattle Measurer. By Jamks M'Dkrmrnt, 
Teacher of Mathematics, Navigation, and Land-Surveying, Ayr. 

" This supplies a desideratum of very considerable importance to 
Farmers, Cattle Dealers," dec— Edinburgh Literary Journal. See 
also Agricultural Journal. Price 4s. Cd. 

POEMS chiefly in the SCOTTISH DIALECT. 
By Alexander Wilson, Author of •• American Ornithology." 
With an Account of his Life and Writings. Republished. Price 
7s. cloth. 

GUIDE to HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS, Price 
Sd. 

MANUAL of the DUTIES of a HOUSEMAID 

of all Work— On a Board for hanging in Kitchens. 6d. 

A SERIES of " LABELS" for the Various SPI- 
RITS, PICKLES, &e. &C. of the Store Room, for attaching to Jars 
and Bottles. In sheets at 3d each. 

TABLES of the NEW ami OLD WEIGHTS and 
MEASURES, for Schools and Dealers. 3d. and 1) . 

RETAIL TRADER'S DIARY, or Daily Table 
oi Payments. Engagements, dzr. with Columns for taking Stock of 
C&th, in biher, Copper, Notes die at various hours, as a check 
on Shopmen. 



SELECTA ex EUTROPII HISTORIA Rii- 
MANA; ct CORN EL 1 1 NEPOTIS; item que ex Fabulla Phaedn 
Aesopiis, cum Notulis Anglicanu; et Vorabulario Uberrimo: in 
gratiam Tyronum conscripta. edidit Gulielmus Lorrain, LLD. 
Editio Tertia ampliata. Price 3a. bcund. 

PHAEDRI FABULAE, NOTULIS ANGLICANIS 
et VOQABULARIO LOCUPLETATAE. In U»um Scholaruiiu 
Price Is. Gd. bound. 

A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR, for the Use of Ec> 
lish Students ; intended principally lor Colleges, Seminaries, or Pri- 
vate Teachers ; but compoed so as to supply, as far as practic-ihie, 
the place of a Teacher to those who are deprived of that advan- 
tage, By M. Saint Angb Mmkon, ProfYs*>»r of the French L*i.. 
guage, and Author of the •' French Speaker," «• Grammatical Au. 
lysis," dec. Price 6s. tid. 

PORTRAIT of WM. KENNEDY, Em|. A«th..r 
of " Fitful Fancies," •• My Early Days," •* The Arrow and iLe 
Rose," dec. 

Full-Length PORTRAIT of MR WEEKF.S. tlu 
famous Irish Comic Actor, engraved by Swan from an Oiifiul 
Painting. 

RULES drawn up for the FOUNDATION and 

GOVERNMENT of LITERARY and DEBATING SOC1ETIL&. 
Price Id. 

GLASGOW DELINEATED; in its Institu- 
tions, Manufactures, and Commerce; with a Map of the City, and 
Thirty-nine Engravings of its Principal Public Buildings. Second 
Edition, greatly enlarged, 5s. 6d. boards, or 6s. in doth. 

RULES for forming the GENDER of FRENCH 
NOUNS. 4d. 

FARM ACCOUNT BOOK, or Journal of Labour 
Done— The Weather — Crops— Occurrences, dec with an Acrovat 
Book to serve for a Year. Neatly Printed and Ruled, 4tu. Prm 
10s. 6d. 

PARCEL RECEIPT BOOK, or acknowledpinem 
of Packages sent by Public Conveyance. Done up of various tius. 
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SOVEREIGNS. 

By the Authoress of •• Loves of the Poets," •• The Diary of aa 
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III. 
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By the Author of the " Castilian." 3 vol*. 
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LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NATHANIEL 

PEARCE. 
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Year 1HK) to 1M9, together with Mr William Coffin* Account of h:« 
Visit to Gonoar. Edited by I. 1. Hall*. Esq. 2 voU. post bvo. 
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PHILOSOPHY IN SPORT MADE SCIENCE 

IN EARNEST. 

Being an attempt to illustrate the First Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy, by the aid of popular Tons and Spoils. Second Edition, to 
small hvo, with numerous Engravings. 

VI. 

THE COLUMBIA RIVER; 

Or, Scenes and Adventures during a Residence of Six Year* on the 
Western Side of the Rocky Mountains, among various Tnb»* of 
Indians hitherto unknown ; together with a Jouritey across the 
American Continent. By Ross Cox, Esq. 
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